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PREFACE. 


Owing  to  the  unusual  importance  of  the  year's  political  record,  the  Yeak  Book 
for  1900  has  been  extended  sonewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  preceding  volumes.  While 
international  matters  required  fully  as  much  space  as  before,  the  discussion  of 
American  politics  was  greatly  widened  by  the  occurrence  in  this  year  of  the  Presi- 
DumAL  Campaign.    In  international  politics  the  interest  of  the  year  was  mainly 
centred  in  the  events  in  China  and  South  Africa.    In  treating  these  and  other 
subjects*  the  aim  has  been,  as  hitherto,  not  only  to  record  events,  but  to  outline  the 
course  of  current  discusMon  upon  them  with  a  view  to  presenting  fairly  the  opposing 
views  on  debated  questions.  This  method  has  been  applied  with  especial  care  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Presidential  Cahpaign  in  the  United  States,  under  which  head 
will  be  found  in  parallel  columns  a  summarized  statement  of  the  principal  arguments 
on  each  side,  presented,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the  controversialists 
themselves.   The  number  of  new  biographies  required  was  very  large,  and  the  death 
list  includes  such  famous  names  as  Ruskin,  Nietz^he,  Maktineau,  and  Abgvll, 
The  bocdc  ccmiprises  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  several  States  than  was 
given  in  previous  records,  and  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subjects  of 
State  legislation  and  MuNiapAL  Government.    A  number  of  special  articles  have 
been  contributed  to  the  dqmrtmnits  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  including  such 
topics  as  Census,  Sociology,  Political  E^nomy,  Social  Settlements,  Wages, 
Stukes  and  Lockouts,  Trade-unions,  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Labok  Legislation. 
In  the  treatment  of  Music  and  Literature,  English  and  American,  the  aim  has 
been  made  to  sketch  the  tendencies  of  the  year  and  describe  the  principal  works 
rather  than  to  include  full  lists  of  names  and  titles.    In  like  manner  a  record  of 
educational  tendencies  and  discussion  has  been  substituted  for  the  long  statistical 
table  on  Universities  and  Colleges,  which  has  appeared  in  the  two  previous  vol- 
nmes.  The  subject  of  religious  denominations  has  also  been  treated  somewhat  more 
fully  than  in  previous  years. 

In  science,  both  pure  and  applied,  the  usual  record  of  the  year  involves  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  number  of  events  of  considerable  importance.  To  mention  a  few 
indances:  In  Astbohomical  Fsogress  there  were  the  observation  and  study  of  the 
eclipse  of  May  28,  an  account  of  which  is  written  by  one  of  the  observers.  In 
BiMocY  there  were  the  latest  experiments  in  artificial  parthenogenesis  as  carried  on 
by  Loeb,  and  an  increasing  activity  in  the  department  of  ORNrrHtHLOCV,  In  F(»estry 
and  HoBTicuLTURE  there  was  especial  interest,  owing  to  the  foundation  of  new 
schools  for  their  study  and  the  development  of  a  national  forestry  policy  by  the 
government.  Other  matters  requiring  more  or  less  extended  notice  were:  In 
Ektomoiocy  the  study  of  insects  as  a  cause  of  disease;  in  preventive  Mediune  the 
recent  advances  in  Serum  Therapy  ;  in  industrial  development  the  subjects  of  Coal, 


IsoH,  and  other  mineral  products;  in  Physics,  Fupin's  new  system  of  long-distanoe 
and  submarine  telephony;  in  Chemistry  the  many  minor  discoveries  of  the  year; 
in  Ascnc  Exploration  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi's  expedition,  which  reached  the 
"Farthest  North;"  in  Arch-eology  the  results  of  recent  6eld  work,  both  alutnd  and 
in  America,  and  in  Engineering  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
and  various  important  improvements  in  municipal  public  works. 

It  has  seemed  aiq>ropriate  to  include  in  a  record  for  the  dosing  year  of 
century  a  series  of  articles  sketching  briefly  the  Progress  of  the  Century  in  various 
d^artments  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  Special  articles  on  these  subjects  will 
be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  which  also  includes  tables,  based  on  tiie 
returns  of  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  giving  the  population  of  all  the  towns 
above  1000  and  a  review  of  the  population  by  States  during  the  century.  Finally,  to 
facilitate  reference  to  this  and  preceding  Year  Books,  an  index  of  the  separate  ddes 
in  all  three  volumes  is  appended  to  the  present  volume. 

Frank  Moobs  Colby. 

May  10,  1901. 
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ABRAHIVBB,  materials  used  for  grinding  or  polishing,  either  in  the  form  of 
powders  or  stone.  The  former  includes  quartz,  dianxmd,  corundum,  emery,  in- 
fnorial  earth,  trtpoli,  garnet,  and  pumice.  The  latter  class  embraces  millstones, 
whetstones  and  grindstones,  and  carborundum.  All  of  these  except  the  last  are 
ntmal  iHt>ducts.  Hie  production  and  impend  in  the  United  States  for  1899  were 
a  follows: 

Production. 

Article.  Quantity :  Value.  Imports. 

Short  Tons.  Value. 

Buhrstones     $28,115  $18,881 

Conmdum  and  emery   4,goo  150,600  ^57-^3^ 

Garnet    2.765  98,325   

Grindstones      675,586  63.852 

Infusorial  earth   3-302  25,302   

Tripoli      '''73°   

(Xlstones  and  whetstones     208,263  34  510 

Qnutz      39.000   

$1,236,941 

ABRUZZX,  Duke  of  the,  Pruice  LiriGi  Auaiso.  of  Savoy-Aosta,  son  of  the  late 
King  Amadeo  of  Spain,  who  abdicated  the  throne  in  1873,  and  nephew  of  the  late 
King  Humbert  of  Italy,  became  prominent  in  1900  through  his  Arctic  expedition, 
whidi  attained  the  most  northerly  latitude  hitherto  reached— 86°  33',  or  239.15 
sutute  miles  from  the  Pole.  (See  Akctic  Expumiation.)  The  duke  was  born  in 
Madrid  in  1873.  Before  his  voyage  to  the  far  north  he  was  famous  as  a  traveller, 
bavim  made  in  1897  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  He  and  his  party,  in  which 
was  C^tain  Umberto  Cagni.  who  accompanied  him  in  the  Arctic  expedition,  accom- 
plisbcd  the  unprecedented  feat  of  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
iSfficulty  of  this  venture  lay  not  so  much  in  the  height  of  the  mountain — 18,000  feet-— 
as  in  its  h^  latitude ;  for  as  the  snow  line  reaches  nearly  to  the  sea  level,  retreating 
very  little  in  summer,  the  ascent  is  attended  with  all  the  dangers  of  continuous 
masses  of  snow  and  ice,  while  the  problem  of  fuel  and  food  is  greatly  increased. 
Toward  the  close  of  1900  the  duke  undertook  the  organization  of  an  expedition  to 
search  for  the  three  members  of  his  party  who  were  lost  in  Franz  Josef  Land  early 
in  the  year.  It  was  e]q>ected  that  this  expedition  would  sail  from  Gothenlmrg  and 
would  reach  Franz  Josef  Land  in  the  middle  of  July,  1901. 

ABVEMSinlA,  an  independent  country  in  eastern  Africa,  separated  from  the  Red 
Sea  by  lulian  Eritrea  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  by  the  British  Somali  coast  The 
capital,  or  residence  of  the  emperor,  is  Adis  Ababa. 

Area  amd  Pofuiation. — Abyssinia  proper  comprises  four  provinces,  Tigre,  Shoa, 
Amhara,  and  Godjam,  the  combinecf  area  of  which  is  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles;  additional  territories,  regarded  as  dependencies,  aggregate  some  50,000  square 
miles,  but  the  frontiers,  mcept  on  the  east  touching  Eritrea,  French  Obok,  and  the 
British  Somali  protectorate,  are  not  well  defined.  A  boundary  dispute  between 
Alq^ia  and  Italy  was  settled  in  1900,  when  the  latter  country  accepted  the  Mareb- 
Belesa-Muna  line  ms  marking  the  Eritrran  frontier.    Pursuant  to  a  treaty  with 
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Great  Britain  in  i8g8  Abyssinia  acquired  some  7000  or  8000  square  miles  of  the 
Somali  protectorate.  There  are  numerous  towns,  but  very  few  have  over  5000 
inhabitants.  Amone  those  of  the  greatest  political  and  commercial  importance  are: 
Adis  Ababa,  capital  of  Shoa ;  Ankober,  former  capital  of  Shoa ;  Adua,  capital  of 
Tigre ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigre ;  Gondar,  capital  of  Amhara ;  Barro,  Aksum, 
Harar,  Mabdera-Mariam,  and  Amba-Mariam. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Semitic  and  Arabic  types.  Two  different 
languages  are  spoken  by  the  upper  classes—one  in  Tigri  and  the  other,  the  Amharic, 
in  the  rest  of  Abyssinia;  a  third  language  is  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  The  state  religion  is  Christianity,  the  Abyssinians  having  been  members 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  since  the  fourth  century.  The  Abuna,  or  head  of  the 
church,  is  a  Copt,  who  is  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  he  is  under 
the  supremacy,  however,  of  the  echegheh,  a  native  preIate,*who  nominally  presides 
over  some  12,000  monks  belonging  to  the  religious  orders.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  Mohammedans  and  Jewish  Falashas  in  the  country.  Education,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  is  not  very  advanced;  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
children  are  taught,  and  it  appears  that  these  receive  instruction  principally  in  gram- 
mar, poetry,  singing,  and  Scripture  texts. 

Government. — In  1889  the  King  of  Shoa  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  Abys^a 
under  the  title  of  Emperor  Menelek  II.  He  is  practically  an  absolute  monarch,  but 
maintains  a  sort  of  feudal  political  system  with  the  rases,  or  princes,  of  the  country, 
under  whom  are  governors  of  districts  and  chiefs  of  villages.  There  is  a  state  coun- 
cil consisting  of  the  most  important  rases.  The  army  is  said  to  number  about 
150,000  men. 

Industries,  Commerce,  e/c— Cattle  and  sheep  grazing  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people.  A  comparatively  small  part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  but  the 
country  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  cotton,  st^ar,  dates,  wine,  barley, 
millet,  wheat,  maize,  and  coffee.  All  of  these  commodities  are  produced,  but  none 
exported  except  coffee.  Other  products  and  exports  are  wax,  civet,  gold,  and  ivory. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cutlery,  glassware,  arms 
and  munitions,  and  provisions.  Statistics  of  commerce  are  not  available ;  but  figures 
for  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Harar,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  country,  place  the 
imports  in  the  year  1897-98  at  $2,427,265,  of  which  $1,133,296  represent  the  value  of 
eotton  cloths,  and  the  exports  at  $1,126,155,  of  which  amount  coffee  stood  for 
$463,200.  Customs  duties  are  imposed  on  both  imports  and  exports.  A  railway  has 
been  projected  from  Jiboutil  tn  French  Somaliland  to  Harar,  about  186  miles  distant, 
and  some  50  miles  of  the  line  have  been  constructed. 

Religious  differences  in  Abyssinia  resulted  in  a  battle  on  March  19,  1900,  at  Jig- 
jiga  in  the  Ogadyn  district,  in  which  the  Christian  governor  of  Harar  was  victorious 
over  the  Mohammedans,  of  whom  it  was  said  some  2000  were  killed.  This  number 
of  fatalities,  however,  seems  unreasonably  large.  It  was  also  reported  that  King 
Menelek  sent  8000  horsemen  as  reinforcements  to  the  Christians. 

It  was  feared  in  some  quarters  in  1899  that  King  Menelek  was  about  to  assume  an 
attitude  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  but  this  was  dispelled  about  February  i,  1900,  when 
it  was  announced  that  a  British  mission  arriving  at  Adis  Abeba  some  three  months 
previously  had  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the  king.  Nevertheless,  Russian  influ- 
ence in  Abyssinia  appears  to  be  increasing.  Recently  a  party  of  Russian  priests 
joined  the  Russian  colony  at  Adis  Abeba  with  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  proving 
to  the  Abyssinians  the  essential  unity  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Coptic,  or  Abys- 
sinian, Church.  Their  success  would  mean  a  considerable  strengthening  of  Russian 
power  in  the  country.  Several  years  ago  King  Menelek  appointed  the  Russian 
adventurer.  Count  Leontieff,  and  a  French  prince,  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  gover- 
nors of  his  "equatorial  province."  These  positions  have  seemed  to  be  merely  nomi- 
nal, but  the  count  has  become  desirous  of  assuming  actual  gubernatorial  authority. 
Should  Menelek  acquiesce  it  is  not  improbable  that  difficulties  with  Great  Britain 
would  ensue,  since  that  power  claims  a  large  part  of  Meiwlek's  so-^ted  equatorial 
province,  and  is  not  likely  to  yield  in  the  dispute;  for  the  country  In  question  pro- 
vides the  best  course  for  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway. 

AOAD^MIS  DB  KBDIOIMB,  Paris,  France,  founded  1820,  has  100  mem- 
bers, grouped  in  ten  sections:  Anatomy  and  physiolo^,  medical  pathology,  chirur- 
gical  pathology,  pharmacy,  etc.  In  1900  the  grant  received  from  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  was  75,500  francs.  The  Academy  publishes  a  ButletiH 
and  Memoires. 

A0AI>£MIB  DBS  BBAUX  ARTS.   See  Ikstitute  op  F^ncb. 
A0AJ>£MIB  DESIN80RIPTI0NS  BT  BBXiLBS-XBTTBSa   See  iNSTtron 
OP  France. 

AOADfiMIB  DBS  SOIENOB8.  See  Institute  op  France. 
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AOADfiMZB  DBS  SOIBNOaB  1IORAZ.BS  BT  POUTIQUBS.  See  Institute 
OP  Feakcb. 

AOADfiBOXB  FBAN9AIBB,  founded  in  1635  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  the  high- 
est of  the  five  academies  constituting  the  Institute  of  France  (q.v.).    Its  mem- 
bets,  elected  for  life,  are  40  in  number  (the  "forty  immortals"),  each  of  whom 
receive  1500  francs  a  year.    In  addition  the  secretary  receives  6000  francs,  and  6 
members  on  the  dictionary  committee  receive  Tooo  francs  each  for  their  work.  The 
Academy  has  the  disposal  of  a  prize  of  12,000  francs  yearly  for  eloquence  and 
poetry  alternately,  and  two  funds,  from  which  are  awarded  annually  21  prix  tit' 
leraires  and  40  Prix  de  verlu.   The  present  members,  with  the  dates  of  their  election, 
ire:  Legouve,  1855;  Due  de  Broglie,  1862;  Emilie  Ollivier,  1870;  V.  Sardou,  1877; 
Due  d' Audi r ff ret- Pasquier,  1878;  Aime  Rousse,  1880;  Rene  Sully- Prudhomme, 
1881;  Adolphe  Perraud,  1882 ;  Francois  Coppee,  1884;  Ludovic  Halevy,  1884;  Vallery 
Greard,  1886;  Comte  d'Haussonville,  1886;  Jules  Claretie,  1888;  Vicomte  de  Vo^e. 
ifi!8;  Charles  de  Freycinet,  1890,  Louis  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti),  1891 ;  Ernest  Lavisse, 
1892;  Vicomte  de  Bornier,  1893;  Paul  Thureau-Dangin,  1893;  Marie  Bruneti^re, 
1893;  Albert  Sorel,  1894;  Jose  de  Heredia,  1894;  Paul  Bourget,  1894;  Henri  Hons- 
saye,  1894;  Jules  Lemaitre,  1895;  Jacques  Thibault  (Anatole  France),  1896;  Marquis 
de  Beauregard,  1896;  Gaston  Paris,  1896;  Claude-Adhemar  (Andre  Theuriet),  1896; 
Comte  Vandal,  1896;  Comte  de  Mun,  1897;  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  1897 ;  Claude  Guil- 
laume,  1898;  Henri  Lavedan,  1899;  Paul  Deschanel,  1899;  Paul  Hervieu,  1900; 
Emile  Faguet,  1900;  Eugene  Berthelot,  1900. 

AOADEMT  OF  MBDIOINB,  AMERIOAH,  is  a  society  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  sociolo^cal  problems  of  the  medical  profession  and  for 
puttiiur  in  practice  the  results  of  its  investigations.  Its  researches  are  strictly  scien- 
tific. It  has  790  members  and  ao  honorary  members.  President,  S.  D.  Risley,  M.D., 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  secretary,  Charles  Mclntire,  M.D.,  Easton,  Penn. 

AOAJDBMT  OP  POLZTIOAIi  AND  SOOIAI.  SOIENOB.  AMERICAN.  See 

PouncAL  AND  SoaAL  Science,  American  Academy  of. 

AaAPBMT  OF  SOIBNOB8  (Lisbon),  founded  1779,  carries  on  its  work  under 
two  main  branch^:  Mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  and  philosophical  studies. 
Under  the  first  head  are  maintained  separate  sections  in  mathematics,  physics,  natu- 
ral history,  and  medicine;  under  the  second,  literature,  moral  philosophy,  political 
science,  and  history  and  archaeology.  Each  section  has  five  active  besides  corre- 
^•onding  members.  The  Academy  has  an  important  library,  and  publishes  Jqrnal  de 
Sciencias  Maihematicas,  Physicas,  t  Naturaes  (since  1866),  Memorias  (since  1797), 
and  various  single  works. 

AOADBBCT  OP  BCIBNOBS  (Munich),  (Konicliche  Bavrische  Akademie  der 
WissENSCHAFTEN  UNO  Generalkonservatorium  ) ,  fouuded  17^9,  has  three  sections, 
devoted  respectively  to  philosophy  and  philology,  mathematics  and  physics,  and 
history;  publishes  Denkschriften  and  Abhandlungen. 

AOBTOFTSIN,  a  most  recent  antipyretic  is  acetopyrin,  a  compound  of  anti- 
pyrin  and  acetyl  salicylic  acid.  It  is  said  to  produce  no  noxious  or  unpleasant  effects 
opon  the  stomach  or  intestine,  even  in  large  doses,  and  to  cause  no  ringing  in  the 
ears.  Winter  and  Braun,  of  Vienna,  claim  good  results  from  its  use  in  migraine, 
neuralgia,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

AOBmJElNB  OAS.   See  Gas,  Illuuinating. 

ACnNIUM.  See  Chemistby  (par^^raph  New  Elements),  and  Physics 
(paragraph  Becquerel  Rays.) 

AOTORB>  PXrND  OF  ABIBRIOA,  a  charitable  institution  formed  in  1882.  Dis- 
bursements last  fiscal  year,  $31,200.41;  since  organization,  $642,186.  In  1900  there 
were  976  members.  President,  Louis  Aldrich;  secretary,  Edwin -Knowles;  assist- 
ant secretary,  Theodore  Bromley,  12  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

AOTVABXAL  SOOIBTY  OF  AMHRIOA  was  organized  in  1889  for  the  pro- 
motion of  actuarial  science.  The  membership  is  comftosed  of  most  of  the  actuaries 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  members  also  in  Great  Britain.  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Australia.  The  society  has  published  twenty-four  numbers  of  Papers 
and  Transactions.  Admission  in  general  is  by  examination,  through  a  preliminary 
enrolment  as  associate.  Present  number  of  members  is  103,  of  associates,  23.  The 
annual  meeting  is  held  in  New  York  on  the  first  Thursday  after  May  14.  President, 
Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  Mmtreal,  Canada;  secretary,  John  Tatlock,  Jr.,  32  Nassau 
Street.  New  York. 

ADDICK81  John  Edward.   See  Delaware  (paragraph  Politics). 

ADBN,  a  territory  in  southwestern  Arabia,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  Aden 
proper,  the  adjacent  small  peninsula  known  as  Little  Aden,  the  settlement  and  town- 
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of  Shaikh  Othman  on  the  mainland,  and  the  island  Perim.  The  total  area  of  the 
territory  is  8o  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1891  was  44.079.  The  soil  is  unpro- 
ductive and  the  trade  of  the  territory  is  exclusively  transhipment  The  imports  dur- 
ing 1898-99  amounted  to  41,694.011  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  33,289,895  rupees. 
During  the  same  year  1395  merchant  vessels  of  2,636,294  tons  entered  the  port  of 
Aden,  and  648  vessels  entered  at  Perim.  The  territory  is  a  dependency  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  and  is  administered  by  a  political  resident;  who  is  also  military  com- 
mander.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  duty  on  liquor,  opium,  and  salt. 

ADTiFR,  Dankhak,  an  architect  of  wide  reputation,  died  in  Chicago.  111., 
April  16,  1900.  Bom  at  Langs  fe  Id,  Saxe  Weimar,  in  1844,  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  came  to  the  United  States,  studied  architecture  in  Detroit'  and 
Chicago,  and  in  1862-65  served  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  First  Illinois  Artillery. 
From  1869  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  practised  his  profession  in  Chicago.  Among 
the  important  buildings  designed  by  him  are:  Unity,  Grace  Me^todist  Episcopal, 
and  First  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  Zion,  Anshe  Maariv,  Sinai,  and  Isaiah 
synagogues,  the  Stock  Exchange  building.  McVicker's  Theatre,  and  The  Audi- 
torium, all  in  Chicago;  the  opera  house,  Pueblo.  Col. ;  St.  Nicholas  and  Wainwright 
Hotel  and  Union  Trust  buildings.  St.  Louis ;  the  passenger  station  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  at  New  Orleans.  Adier  also  designed  several  large  convention 
halls,  and  was  the  associate  architect  of  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  in  New  York. 

ASONnnN.  From  a  study  of  this  drug  made  in  1900  by  Stem,  we  leam  that 
its  physiological  action  is  stmilar  to  that  of  digitalis.  He  claims  that  in  rapidity, 
certainty,  and  permanency  of  action  it  surpasses  digitalis,  caffein,  spartein,  strophan- 
thus,  and  coavallaria.  It  is  useful  as  a  diuretic  as  well  as  a  heart  stimulant ;  and 
while  thns  far  its  use  has  not  caused  death,  it  should  be  taken  only  under  a 
physician's  direction.  Adonidin  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  tops  of  Adonis 
vernalis,  a  perennial  herb,  native  in  Euro[)e  and  cultivated  for  its  lemon-y«l)ow 
flowers  in  America.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high  and  blooms  in  the  spring. 

ADt7LTERATK>ir.   See  Food. 

ADVANOBMENT  OF  SOZENOB,  AMSRIOAN  ASBOOIATIOK  FOR  THB, 

organized  in  1848,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  1950.  The  spring  meetitw  of  the 
council  was  held  in  Washington,  April  17.  1900,  the  general  meeting  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  June  23-30,  1900,  Fifteen  affiliated  societies  of  national  scope 
were  in  attendance,  the  total  attendance  being  about  1000.  The  midwinter  meeting 
of  the  council  was  held  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  December  28,  190a 
The  general  meeting  for  1901  will  be  held  at  Denver,  Col.  The  association  publishes 
annual  proceedings,  and  beginning  with  igoi  adepts  the  journal  Science  as  its  organ. 
President,  R.  S.  Woodward,  Columbia  University,  New  York ;  permanent  secretary, 
L.  O.  Howard,  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AJ3YBNTI8TS,  familiarly  known  as  Millerites  from  the  name  of  their  founder 
(William  Miller,  1782- 1849),  whose  belief  in  the  proximate  advent  of  Christ  became 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect.  The  form  of  church  government  is  uniformly  Con- 
gregational, though  varying  doctrinal  views  are  held  by  the  six  branches,  which  are 
known  as  follows:  (i)  Evangelical,  with  34  ministers,  30  churches  and  1147  mem- 
bers; (2)  Advent  Christians,  with  883  ministers,  580  churches  and  25.816  members; 
(3)  Seventh-Day  Adventists  (see  below)  ;  (4)  Church  of  God,  a  seceding  branch  of 
the  last,  with  19  ministers.  29  churches  and  647  members;  (s)  Life  and  Advent 
Union,  with  60  ministers,  33  churches  and  3000  members;  (6)  Church  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  with  94  ministers,  95  churches  and  2872  members. 

ABVBNTISTS,  SB  VBNTH-DAT,  the  most  numerous  branch  of  tlie  Adven- 
tists, founded  at  Washington,  N.  H.,  in  1844.  Though  they  hold  that  the  second 
advent  is  to  preade  the  millennium,  they  do  not  presume  to  predict  exactly  its  date. 
Their  strength  in- the  United  States,  reported  in  1900  as  372  ministers,  1470  churches 
and  55,316  members  (an  increase  in  membership  during  the  last  decade  of  over 
ninety  per  cent)  by  no  means  shows  the  extent  of  the  denomination,  for  their  mis- 
sionary efforts,  now  directed  over  39  fields,  have  resulted  in  a  large  sectarian  fol- 
lowing outside  of  this  country.  Statistics  for  the  entire  church  place  to  its  credit 
524  ministers,  1874  churches  and  74,471  communicants.  The  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists now  control,  in  all,  36  educational  institutions,  and  the  issues  of  their  13 

Snblishing  houses  are  quite  extensive.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  the  location  of  their 
enomlnational  headquarters. 

ASYB,  Sir  John  Milles,  G.C.B.,  a  colonial  commandant  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
died  August  26,  1900,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  served  during  the  Crimean  War  and 
was  adjutant-general  of  the  Royal  Artillery  during  the  Indian  mutli^.  After 
nine  years  of  hard  service  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1^0  was  appointed 
director  of  artillery  at  the  War  Office.  During  this  period  of  reforms  he  was 
associated  with  many  of  the  alterations  brought  about  by  Lord  Cardwell.  Being 
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appointed  royal  military  commander  at  Woolwich  in  1875,  he  resigned  five  years 
later  on  being  appointed  surveyor-general  of  ordnance,  and  in  1S82  he  was  chief  of 
staif  and  second  in  command  of  the  forces  tn  Egypt.  His  success  brought  him 
high  honors  from  the  government  on  his  returo,  and  in  1883  he  was  appointed  ^v- 
emor  of  Gibraltot.  After  1886  Sir  John  Adye  held  merety  the  honorary  appoint- 
ment of  colonel-comnuutdanL  He  published  accounts  of  his  expeditions,  includii^c 
Recollections  of  a  Military  Life  (1895),  and  a  volume  on  Indian  Frontier  Policy 
(1897). 

ATlWTATi  KAVIOATEON.  The  most  notable  feat  in  aerial  navigation  accom- 
plished during  1900  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Count  Zeppelin  of  Germany  with 
his  specially  designed  dirigible  balloon,  or  "air-ship."  As  is  well  known,  dirigible 
balloons  are  balloons  arranged  with  steering  apparatus  or  propelling  machinery,  or 
both,  by  which  the  direction  of  their  flight  can  be  regulated  at  will.  To  appre- 
ciate the  success  of  Count  Zeppelin's  air-ship  it  needs  to  be  compared  with  previous 
dir^ble  balloons.  Practically  speaking,  there  are  only  two  previous  sets  of  experi- 
ments with  this  type  of  air-^ip  which  are  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  Count 
Zqipelin — namdy,  those  of  Gaston  Tissandier,  carried  out  in  1883,  and  the  French 
anny  tests  of  1884-85.  Tissandier's  balloon  was  shaped  like  a  very  blunt  cigar, 
with  both  Olds  pointed,  and  was  29  feet  in  diameter  and  91  feet  long.  The 
envelope  was  made  of  thin  cloth  covered  with  a  varnish  impermeable  to  the  air,  and 
from  it  was  susjiended  a  car  by  the  usual  means  of  a  netting  of  ropes.  The  car  con- 
tained an  electric  battery  which  supplied  current  for  operating  a  two-blade  screw 
propeller,  9.25  feet  in  diameter.  A  triangular-shaped  rudder  of  silk  was  fitted  to  the 
balloon  ai>ove  the  screw,  in  mtKh  the  same  relative  position  as  the  rudder  of  a  screw- 
propelled  steamship,  and  was  arranged  to  be  operated  from  the  car.  The  total 
wei^t  of  the  aps>aratus,  exclusive  of  the  l»llast  carried,  was  iSco  pounds.  With  the 
prc^eller  making  180  revolutions  per  minute  this  balloon  was  able  to  maintain  its 
position  against  a  wind  blowing  0.8  miles  per  hour,  and  when  travelling  with  the 
wind  could  be  tnmed  to  the  rignt  or  left  with  considerable  ease.  The  balloon  used 
in  the  French  army  tests  were  modelled  after  Tissandier's,  but  was  somewhat  longer 
in  comparison  with  its  diameter.  Seven  ascents  were  made  with  this  balloon,  in  five 
of  which  the  voyagers  were  able  to  return  to  their  starting  point,  and  in  one  instance 
a  velocity  of  13  miles  per  hour  was  attained  independently  of  the  wind. 

According  to  authentic  descriptions,  the  air-ship  of  Count  Zeppelin  consists  of  a 
row  of  17  l^lloons  confined  like  lozenges  in  a  package  in  a  cylindrical  shell  420  feet 
long  and  39  feet  in  diameter,  with  pointed  ends.  In  size,  therefore,  this  ship  for 
navigating  the  air  corresponds  with  a  very  fair-sized  ocean  steamer.  This  nest  or 
grovp  of  balloMis  serves  to  lift  the  structure  in  the  air,  where  it  is  driven  forward 
or  backward  hy  means  of  lai^e  screw  propellers  operated  by  benzine  engines.  To 
steer  the  air-ship  a  pair  of  rudders,  one  forward  and  another  aft,  are  employed. 
The  accommodations  for  the  crew  and  passengers  are  provided -by  two  aluminium 
cars,  suspended  forward  and  aft  below  the  body  of  the  shell.  From  these  cars,  which 
are  connected  by  a  speaking  tube,  all  the  machinery  of  the  air-ship  is  operated.  The 
ship  is  made  to  move  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction  by  means  of  a  weight  which 
slides  back  and  forth  on  a  wire  cable  underneath  the  balloon  shell.  When  the  weight 
is  far  aft  the  bow  of  the  air-ship  points  upward  and  its  movement  is  upward;  when 
it  is  far  forward  the  bow  points  downward  and  its  movement  is  downward,  and 
when  it  is  exactly  in  the  centre  the  vessel  remains  on  an  even  keel.  The  cars  are 
each  20  feet  long  and  3J<S  feet  high.  The  framework  of  the  shell  is  aluminium  wire, 
covered  on  the  top  with  soft  ramie  fibre,  coated  with  pegamoid,  and  on  the  bottom 
with  light  silk.  The  17  gas  bags,  made  of  a  special  cotton  material,  are  all  separate 
from  each  other,  but  only  4  have  outlet  or  discharge  valves.  The  Daimler  gas- 
engines  are  of  16  horse-power  each,  and  one  is  placed  on  each  car.  Each  engine 
operates  2  four-blade  screw  propellers,  3.75  feet  in  diameter.  Structurally  this 
air-shii)  is  a  most  ingenious  combination  of  lightness  and  strength.  At  the 
first  trial,  on  July  2,  1900,  with  5  persons  in  the  cars,  it  rose  1300  feet  in  the 
air  and  travelled  3>4  miles  in  17  minutes  in  the  direction  desired.  An  accident  to  the 
sliding  weight  and  to  one  of  the  rudders  caused  a  descent  to  be  made,  which  was 
accomplished  with  perfect  safety.  At  a  succeeding  trial,  on  October  17,  1900,  the 
air-ship  attained  a  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  and  there  remained  poised  for  45 
minutes.  It  then  made  a  series  of  tacks,  and  described  a  circle  of  about  6  miles' 
circumference.  The  wbd  exceeded  a  velocity  of  7  miles  per  hour,  and  the  air- 
ship made  headway  against  this  wind  for  a  considerable  distance.  After  remaining 
in  the  air  for  about  f  hour  the  ship  descended  to  the  surface  of  Lake  Constance, 
over  which  all  the  tests  had  been  made,  and  was  towed  to  its  shed.  In  steering, 
stabili^,  and  equilibrium  the  test  was  pronounced  very  satisfactory. 

On  a  far  less  extensive  scale  than  the  Zeppelin  air-ship  is  the  dirigible  balloon  of 
M.  de  Santos-Dumont,  which  consists  of  a  c^r-shaped  cylinder,  containing  hydro- 
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gen  gas  and  carrying  a  framework,  on  which  is  placed  the  machinery  and  a  seat  for 
the  aeronaut.  A  gasoline  motor,  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  motor  cycles,  is 
employed  to  turn  a  large  propeller  made  of  aluminium  and  steel  and  coated  with 
sitk.  The  operator  uses  pedals  and  a  crank-shaft  to  start  the  motor,  after  which  it 
takes  care  of  itself.  The  first  motor  designed  for  this  balloon  was  found  inadequate 
in  power,  so  a  second  was  constructed,  which  is  remarkable  in  that  it  supplies  16 
horse-power  and  weighs  but  92  kilogrammes,  or  but  sH  kilogrammes  to  the  horse- 
power. M.  Santos-Dumont  has  been  working  on  air-ships  of  this  form  for  several 
^ears,  but  the  present  one  embodies  a  number  of  important  structural  and  other 
improvements,  and  has  been  favorably  criticised.  In  a  navigable  balloon  devised 
by  M.  Roze  2  cylinders  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  with 
the  operator  suspended  between  them.  There  are  vertical  propellers  to  regulate  the 
ascent  and  descent,  as  well  as  horizontal  propellers  which  move  the  balloon  through 
the  air.  In  Russia,  Dr.  Danilewski  has  constructed  an  air-ship  which  consists  of  a 
vertical  cylindrical  balloon,  pointed  at  either  end  and  having  a  series  of  controlling 
planes  suspended  below  it,  together  with  the  steering  and  controlling  mechanism, 
ror  this  balloon  facility  of  ascent  and  descent  has  been  claimed,  and  the  machinery 
is  operated  by  the  feet,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bicycle.  Much  interest  has  been 
created  in  Europe  in  navigable  balloons,  inasmuch  as  M.  Deutsch  has  established  a 
prize  of  100,000  francs  for  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Aside  from  the  experiments  of  Count  Zeppelin  and  of  the  other  inventors  men- 
tioned, the  value  of  aeronautics  has  had  very  little  of  striking  interest  to  furnish  to 
the  public  during  1900.  The  various  experimenters  in  mechanical  flight,  as  distin- 
guished from  balloonists,  who  were  so  active  a  few  years  ago,  do  not  seem  to  have 
done  anything  of  note  during  the  year.  This  is  rather  unfortunate,  as  there  are  many 
high  authorities  in  aerostatics  who  look  upon  mechanical  flight  as  the  future  method 
of  navigating  the  air,  if  it  is  ever  navigated  successfully  in  any  such  senseasthe  water 
is  now  navigated.  These  authorities  point  out  with  much  force  of  reason  that  every 
successful  result  achieved  with  dirigible  balloons  has  been  attained  in  vei^  light 
winds,  and  that  contrivances  of  this  sort  are  altc^ether  too  unwieldy  and  offer  too 
much  surface  to  the  attack  of  the  wind  to  be  practicable  as  vessels  for  navigating  the 
air  except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Balloons  ai  the  Paris  Exposition. — At  the  Paris  Exposition  during  the  summer  the 
subject  of  aeronautics  aroused  considerable  interest.  In  addition  to  a  historical 
exhibit  of  objects  and  literature  connected  with  aerial  navigation,  a  number  of  prac- 
tical tests  were  made  with  satisfactory  results.  The  ascents  were  made  from  the 
annex  at  Vincennes  at  intervals  durmg  the  exposition,  and  a  large  number  of 
aeronauts  were  represented  among  the  competitors.  On  September  30  a  number  of 
balloons  ascended  in  a  trial  to  determine  which  could  travel  the  greatest  distance. 
M.  de  Castillon  de  Saint- Victor,  in  the  balloon  "I'Orient,"  descended  at  Gasdorf  in 
Schleswig-Holstein.  M.  Juchmes,  in  "Touring  Club,"  reached  Warburg  in  West- 
phalia; M.  Blanchet,  in  "Zenith,"  made  Valbur,  near  Nijmegen,  in  Holland;  M.  de 
la  Vallette,  in  "Le  Reve,"  arrived  at  Bois-Ie-Duc  in  Holland;  M.  Balsan,  in  "Saint 
Louis,"  Danzig,  in  Prussia ;  Jacques  Faure,  in  "Aero  Club,"  Mamlitz,  in  Posen, 
Germany,  and  Count  de  la  Vaulx  made  his  descent  at  Wlozlawek,  a  city  on  the  Vis- 
tula, in  Poland,  beiiw  the  first  French  aeronaut  to  reach  Russia  on  a  balloon  voyage. 
This  trip  of  Count  de  la  Vaulx  consumed  21  hours,  yet  occupied  less  tirae  than  die 
through  express  on  the  railway,  which  requires  24  hours  for  the  same  trip.  On 
the  following  Sunday  there  was  a  competition  for  distance  and  time  in  the  air,  in 
which  the  following  aeronauts  took  part: 

Distance  Travelled.  Time. 

Kilometers.  Miles.         Hrs.  Min. 

M.  de  la  Vaulx   1925        1185  35  45 

M.  Balsan   1350         838  27  15 

M.  Faure   950         590  19  24 

M,  Maison   650         404  16  30 

M.  Hervieu   58S         363  18  58 

M.  Juchmes   550         342  16  35 

Count  de  la  Vaulx  again  descended  in  Russia,  this  time  at  Korostichef,  and  this 
voy^  represents  the  world's  record  for  distance  travelled  by  a  balloon.  He 
received  the  grand  prize  in  aeronautics  and  was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  being 
the  first  Frenchman  to  reach  Russia  in  a  balloon. 

AFCUANISTAN,  an  Asiatic  monarchy  lying  south  of  Russian  Turkistan  and 
between  Persia  and  India.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Kabul. 
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Area  and  Population.— Aecoriing  to  a  final  delimitation,  the  boundaries,  which 
fonnerly  for  the  most  part  were  undefined,  now  include  within  the  country  the 
provinces  of  Kabul,  Herat,  Turkistan,  and  Kandahar,  and  the  Badaksban  district,  the 
aggr^te  area  of  which  is  probably  something  over  215,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  about  4,000,000.  Except  where  irrigation  is  employed  the  country  for  the 
most  part  is  bleak  and  infertile.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Mohammedans 
of  the  Suni  sect,  conmrise  several  races  or  tribes,  of  which  the  Durants  are  the  most 
influential  and  the  Ghilzais  the  most  numerous.  The  Tajiks,  who  are  less  inclined 
to  nomadism  than  the  other  tribes,  are  regarded  as  the  original  Persian  stock. 

Government — ^Theoretically,  absolutism  is  the  form  of  government,  the  power  rest- 
ing with  the  ameer;  the  potentate  since  1880  has  been  Abdur  Rahman,  who  is  a 
grandson  of  Dost  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  ameer 
stands  firm  against  the  encroachment  of  other'powers  upon  his  territory,  but  as  far 
as  possible  wishes  to  avoid  foreign  complications,  and  accordingly  he  has  no  for- 
eign diplomatic  service,  except  a  political  ^ent  at  Calcutta,  and  accredits  no  for* 
e^  representatives  except  a  British  resident  (who.  however,  must  be  a  Moham- 
medan) at  Kabul.  In  return  for  British  protection  and  an  annual  subsidy  of 
1,800,000  rupees  from  the  British  Indian  government,  he  is  bound  to  submit  to  that 
government  for  approval  any  communications  be  may  propose  to  send  to  a  foreign 
power.  The  amount  of  the  annual  public  revenue  is  unknown;  taxation  absorbs 
from  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  the  country's  produce,  according  to  the  advantages  of 
irrigation.  Extortion  and  dishonesty  are  prevalent,  though  the  laws,  if  enforced, 
would  be  fairly  satisfactory.  The  provinces  are  administered  by  governors.  Accu- 
rate statistics  of  the  military  strength  of  Afghanistan  are  not  available,  but  it  is 
known  that  Abdur  Rahman  has  done  much  to  increase  his  defensive  strength,  the 
number  of  men  in  the  regular  army  at  present  being  estimated  at  44,000.  Besides 
these  there  are  reserve  forces — in  fact,  the  character  of  the  people  is  such  that  a 
large  part  of  the  male  population  might  readily  be  placed  on  a  nghting  basis.  Of 
greatest  importance,  then,  is  the  question  of  equipment,  which  is  discussed  in  a  suc- 
ceeding para.graph. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Though  nomadic  in  disposition  the  inhabitants  give 
considerable  attention  to  agriculture,  raising  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet,  arzun,  lentils, 
maize,  fruits,  peas,  and  beans.  Madder,  asafoetida,  and  the  castor-oil  plant  are 
abundant  Copper  is  said  to  occur  in  northern  Afghanistan,  and  lead,  iron,  gold,  and 
precious  stones  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  weavin^the  products  being  silks,  carpets,  and  articles  made  of  camel's  and 
goat's  hair.  The  exports  include  horses,  grain,  wool,  asafoetida,  silk,  cattle,  and 
hides;  the  imports:  cotton  goods,  dyeing  materials,  su^r,  and  tea.  Figures  show- 
ing the  total  value  of  Afghan  trade  are  not  available.  There  are  no  railways  in  the 
country,  and  most  of  the  roads  are  designed  for  the  caravan  and  not  for  wheeled 
vehicles.  Of  the  principal  trade  routes  the  following  may  be  mentioned;  roads  from 
Mashad  and  from  Bokhara  to  Herat;  from  Bokhara  to  Kabul;  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar;  from  Kabul  over  the  Khaiber  Pass  to  Peshawar,  the  terminus  of  the 
Indian  railway  system.  But  at  present  the  si^ificance  of  Afghanistan  is  political, 
not  commercial ;  its  only  real  importance  lies  m  the  fact  that  it  is  a  buffer  state  be- 
tween the  British  and  Russian  empires — a  "poor  goat,"  as  the  ameer  himself  has 
expressed  it,  "at  which  a  lion  from  one  side  and  a  terrible  bear  from  the  other  side 
are  staring,  and  ready  to  swallow  at  the  first  opportunity  afforded  them." 

Progress  under  Abdur  Rahman. — The  present  ameer  is  a  man  remarkable  not  only 
for  his  ability,  but  for  his  ceaseless  interest  and  effort  in  behalf  of  his  country — a 
country  whose  inhabitants  are  distinctively  quarrelsome,  treacherous,  and  difficult  to 
govern.  Formerly  the  sovereignty  of  an  ameer  was  recognized  outside  of  the 
region  of  Kabul  only  during  sporadic  periods  of  intimidation;  perhaps  the  present 
is  also  such  a  period,  but  the  authori^  of  Abdur  Rahman  extends  over  a  greater 
territory  and  seems  to  tend  toward  a  more  complete  unification  than  that  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. During  his  reign  not  only  have  his  territories  been  perhaps  trebled  in 
size,  and  various  tribal  chieftains,  who  were  wont  to  claim  sovereignty  in  their  own 
right,  brought  under  his  authority,  but  the  formerly  vague  and  undefined  boundaries 
ofAfghanistan  have  been  definitely  demarcated,  so  that  now  no  nation  can  advance 
bn^ond  certain  lines  without  violating  established  treaties. 

In  internal  affairs  the  ameer,  who  is  thoroughly  feared  by  his  subordinates,  has 
brought  about  many  reforms,  apparently  for  the  popular  welfare.  He  has  not  only 
reorganized  the  army,  which  he  declares  ts  solely  for  defensive  purposes,  but  he  has 
estanished  at  Kabul  fairies  capable  of  turning  out  2  field  guns  weekly  and 
15  rifles  and  30,000  cartridges  daily,  so  that  in  1900  hts  supply  of  breech-toading 
rifles  was  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  50.000  men.  The  ameer  has 
effected  public  improvements  by  building  roads  and  bridges  and  digging  irrigation 
canals,  whch  are  invaluable  aids  to  prosperity  in  a  naturally  and  country  like 
Afghanistan.   He  has  encouraged  industry  and  got  people  to  work,  more  than  ever 
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before,  at  some  re^lar  occapaticm.  He  has  established  courts  of  justice,  raised  the 
status  of  woman,  and  ameliorated  the  condition,  if  not  destroyed  the  existence,  of 
slavery.  To  the  introduction  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  however,  the  ameer  is 
notoriously  opposed,  his  reason  being  that  he  fears  these  means  of  communicatkm 
might  be  of  more  service  to  foreign  invaders  than  to  his  own  soldiery. 

The  Afghan  succession  is  a  subject  of  much  concern,  both  to  Afghan  and  to 
British  and  Russian  authorities,  who  fear  the  recurrence  of  anarchy  when  the 
strong  hand  of  Abdur  Rahman  is  removed.  Any  one  of  three  conditions,  in  pre- 
vious cases,  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  for  effecting  the  selection  of  an  aroeer — 
namely,  approval  and  snpport  of  the  nation,  nomination  by  the  preceding  ameer,  and 
primogeniture.  All  these  conditions  conspire  in  the  case  oi  Abdnr  Rsdinian's  son. 
Prince  Habibullah  Khan.  Russia,  however,  is  believed  to  favor  the  candidal  of 
Ishak  Khan,  son  of  the  late  Ameer  Azam  Khan  and  formerly  governor  of  Tnrkistan, 
or  of  Ishak's  son,  Ismail  Khan.  And  here  may  come  trouble.  In  1900  Abdur  Rah- 
man published  his  autobiography,  which  caused  considerable  interest 

Early  in  1900  the  massing  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Kushk  frontier,  south  of  Merv 
and  some  50  miles  north  of  Herat,  numbering  in  February  about  ao,ooo,  occasioned 
some  apprehension  in  England,  as  it  was  feared  that  possibly  the  movement  looked 
not  only  toward  the  furtherance  of  Russian  power  in  Persia,  but,  in  view  of  Great 
Britain  8  war  in  the  Transvaal,  toward  an  e]q>edition  against  Herat  in  Afghanistan, 
now  under  Ei^lish  influence.  In  April  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  garrison 
on  the  Kushk  frontier  numbered  aboat  3000.  The  Russian  movement  caused  the 
ameer  so  much  apprehension  that  he  appealed  to  Great  Britain  for  protection.  The 
latter  government  paid  little  attention  to  the  appeal,  and  the  situation  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  grew  less  serious.  Russia  denied  any  purpose  of  military  encroach- 
ment, stating  that  the  massing  of  the  troops  was  merely  a  movement  for  tactical 
practice.  About  June  I  a  cholera  epidemic  broke  out  at  Djebal  Abad  and  Kabul, 
and  rapidly  increased  in  severity.  In  a  few  weeks  the  ameer  left  Kabul  and 
did  not  return  until  early  in  August,  when  the  disease  had  abated.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  disease  had  been  carried  to  the  eastward,  and  many  important 
towns  were  reported  to  be  affected.  The  number  of  deaths  in  Kabul  was  about  450a 

A^BIOA  is  the  largest  continent  except  Asia.  The  total  estimated  area  is  nearly 
12,000,000  square  miles,  some  authorities  placing  it  at  11,874,000  square  miles  and 
others  at  11,908.000  square  miles.  According  to  the  enumeration  given  below,  the 
total  area  is  11,803,084  square  miles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  too  small, 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  figures  for  the  Sahara  do  not  include  certain  desert  tracts 
in  the  eastern  part  of  that  region.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  figures  given  for  the  areas 
of  African  countries  are  nothing  better  than  careful  estimates,  while  some  are 
merely  approximations.  With  regard  to  the  population  the  data  are  even  less 
definite,  but  the  total  given  below— about  158,670,000— is  probably  as  nearly  correct  a 
figure  as  can  at  present  be  ascertained.  The  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  involving 
the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  are  seen  in  the  various  figures  given  for  Nigeria 
and  the  Congo  Free  State,  estimates  of  the  former  ranging  from  25.000,000  to 
40.000.000,  and  of  the  latter  from  8,000,000  to  30,000,000.  The  last  figure  is  the 
official  estimate  of  1896,  and,  accordingly,  is  used  in  the  table.  It  will  be  seen  that 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  Africa  comprises  independent  countries.  The 
largest  of  these,  the  Congo  Free  State,  is  only  nominally  independent,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  formal  annexation  will  be  dedared  by  Belgium.  The  sultanate  of 
Morocco  is  being  encroached  upon  by  the  French,  who,  it  is  said,  wish  to  extend  the 
sovereignty  of  their  government  over  the  entire  country.  Liberia  is  small  and  unim- 
portant, and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  molested  by  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  present  status  of  Abyssinia  seems  secure,  but  its  ultimate  absorption  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  impossible.  All  Africa,  practically,  seems  destined 
to  be  governed  by  Europe.  The  following  table  shows :  the  African  states  exist- 
ing under  an  independent  government,  including  the  Cpngo  Free  State,  which 
is  administered  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  the  states  held  as  colonies, 
protectorates,  or  other  dependencies  by  European  Powers ;  and  the  states  under 
the  "influence"  of  European  Powers.  The  only  examples  of  the  last  class  are 
Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  which,  thou^  nominally  belonging  to  Turkey,  are 
practically  under  British  administration,  and  Bagirmi,  a  Soudanese  state  that  prac- 
tically has  not  yet  come  under  French  authority. 
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150,000 
900,000 
75.000 
219,000 


3,503.001 

30,000.000 
1.500,000 

4,000,003 


Total 


1.344.000 


39,000,000 
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Basutdand  

Bechttanaland  Protectorate  

British  Central  Africa  Protectorate. 

British  East  Africa  

Cape  Col{Hiy  

Gambia   

Gold  Coast  

Lagos   

Mashonaland  

Matabeleland  

Natal   

Niger  Coast  Protectorate  

Nigeria  

Orange  River  Colony  

Rhodesia.  Northern  

Sierra  Leone  

Somali  Coast  Protectorate  

Transvaal  

Uganda  

Walfisch  Bay  

Zanzibar  

Zfllnland   

Total  


Umia  BuTisH  |  Egypt 


^Tptian  Soudan. 

Total  


French. 


Algeria  

Algerian  Sahara  

Dahomey  

French  Congo  

French  Guinea  

French  Soodan  

Ivory  Coast  

Sahara   

Senegal   

Somidi  Coast  and  Obodc. 

Tunis  

Wadai  

ToUl  


Under  FkENCH 
Intluxnce, 

Gebuan. 


Bagirmi  

Cameroon  

German  East  Africa  

German  Southwest  Africa. 

Togoland  

Total  
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Itauah. 


Spahish. 


TtntxisH. 


(  Angola  

i  Portuguese  East  Africa. 


(  Portuguese  Guinea 
Total 


Eritrea  . . . , 
Somaliland 
Total. . 


I  Rio  d'Oro 


Spanish  Congo. 
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ated above)  
Tripoli  (including  Benghazi)  

Total  Africa  
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250,000 

313,000 
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42,217 
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1,000,000 
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220,871 

2,044,821 

2.769 

214,266 

40,000 

1,473,882 

22,000 

3,000,000 

114,000 

270,000 

60,728 

155.000 

22,519 

721.365 

4.000 

350.000 

25,000,000 

48,326 

207,503 

575,372 

4,000 

7^  QOO 

68,000 

240,000 

119,139 

1,094,156 

t20,O00 

3.920.000 

700 

loao 

300,000 

12,500 

181.000 

3,031,084 

42.647.761 

400,000 

9.734,000 

950,000 

10,000,000 

I0.7W,000 

184.474 

4,430,000 

123.500 

50,000 

50,000 

1,000,000 

425,000 

13,000,000 

48.000 

1,000.000 

300,000 

2,500.000 

100,000 

2,500,000 

1,684,000 

2,500,000 

120,000 

2,180.000 

5.000 

22,000 

50.840 

1,500,000 

170,000 

2,000,000 

3,260,814 

31,682,000 

1,000,000 

191,130 

3,500,000 

384.180 

8,000,000 

200  000 

.  33.000 

2.500.000 

930,760 

14,200,000 

484,800 

4,119,000 

301,000 

3,120,000 

4.440 

820,000 

790,240 

8,059,000 

88,500 

450,000 

100,000 

400.000 

188.500 

950,000 

100  000 

1,000 

7,000 

244,000 

107,000 

398.900 

i,3oaooo 

158,699.761 
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The  countries  named  above  are  treated  in  separate  articles  nnder  their  respective 

titles,  excepting  Algerian  Sahara,  Bagirmi,  Rio  d'Oro,  Sahara,  Spanish  Congo,  and 
Wadai ;  it  should  be  noted  that  "British  East  Africa"  may  be  found  under  "Elast 
Africa,  British,"  and  "East  Africa  Protectorate."  The  often-used  term,  "British 
Central  Africa"  (not  the  protectorate)  is  included  in  "Rhodesia,  Northern,"  and 
southern  Rhodesia  comprises  the  two  provinces  Masbonaland  and  Matabeleland. 
The  figures  given  above  for  Rio  d'Oro  have  reference  to  the  territory  before  the 
new  delimitation  pursuant  to  the  Franco-Spanish  convention  of  1900,  new  estimates 
not  being  available.  (See  paruraph  Spanish  Possessions.)  The  forgoing  table 
enumerates  only  the  states  of  Continental  Africa,  with  the  exception  ot  Zanzibar, 
which  island  protectorate  is  so  near  the  coast  and  such  an  important  centre  for 
transit  commerce  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  mainland.  Few  islands  of 
importance  He  off  the  coast  of  Africa;  among  those  usually  included  in  an  enumera- 
tion of  African  territory  are  the  following:  British — St.  Helena,  Ascension  (Qg.v.), 
and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  in  the  South  Atlantic:  Mauritius  (q.v.),  east  of  Madagascar; 
and  Sokotra,  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden;  French — Madagascar  iq.v,),  the  fourth 
largest  island  in  the  world,  lying  east  of  the  African  coast  in  the  southern  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Reunion  iq.v.).  Nossi-Be,  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Comoro  islands,  near 
Madagascar;  Portuguese — Madeira  and  Cape  Verde  islands  iQq.v.),  off  the  north- 
west African  coast,  and  Prince's  and  St.  Thomas  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea; 
Spanish — Canary  islands  (q.v.).  south  of  the  Madeira  group,  and  Fernando  Po, 
Annabon,  Corisco,  and  Elobey,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Races. — The  inhabitants  of  Africa  may  in  general  be  divided  into  four  great 
races:  the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  Bantu,  and  Hottentot.  The  two  former,  which 
for  the  most  part  occupy  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  are  classified  with  the 
white  type  of  mankind,  although  in  color  they  range  from  white  to  deep  brown  and 
black ;  and  the  two  latter,  occupying  the  southern  half  of  Africa,  are  in  general  true 
blacks.  The  northern  inhabitants  arc  largely  pastoral  in  occupation,  except  in  the 
Nile  valley,  the  Atlas  region,  and  Abyssinia,  where  th^  etwage  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  agriculture.  Excqit  in  Abyssinia,  where  a  debased  form  of  Christianity 
exists,  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  north  is  Mohammedanism,  which  is  making 
more  rapid  progress  toward  the  south  than  is  Christianity,  and  the  indications  are 
that  its  future  influence  in  Central  Africa  will  be  large.  Between  the  Semite-Hamite 
races  and  the  Bantus  are  mixed  tribes,  which  cannot  be  accurately  classified  with 
either.  The  Bantu  tribes,  divided  into  hundreds  of  linguistic  groups,  occupy  the  larger 
part  of  the  continent  south  of  a  line  running  east  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  In  religion 
they  practise  various  forms  of  fetichism.  and  in  occupation  they  engage  to  some 
extent  in  agriculture,  though  in  general  conditions  of  poverty  prevail;  In  parts 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  cannibalism  is  said  to  exist.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen, 
whose  classification  with  the  true  blacks  is  disputed  by  some  authorities,  inhabit  the 
western  part  of  South  Africa;  the  former  engage  largely  in  pastoral  pursuits  and  tlic 
latter  in  huntituf.  Of  the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Africa  the  most  remarkable  for 
industry  and  efficiency  are  the  Hausas  of  Nigeria  (q.v.)  It  is  said  that  south  of 
the  Zambesi  there  are  1151  distinct  native  tribes.  Of  these  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  are  the  most  degraded,  while  the  Basutos  and  Zulus  are  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale.  Many  Basutos  are  styled  Christian,  but  even  these  are  semi-barbarous. 

British  Possessions.— The  British  colonies  romprise  two  groups— South  Afriran 
and  West  African,  the  former  being  the  more  important.  The  South  African  col- 
onies include  Cape  Colony,  Natal  (with  Zululand),  Basutoland,  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  the  Transvaal  Colony,  the  last  two  having  been  annexed  in  igoa  The 
West  African  colonies  are  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Liagos,  sit- 
uated on  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers.  Other 
British  territory  in  South  Africa  is  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate  and  the  immense 
tract  known  as  Rhodesia,  which  extends  northward  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  is  administered  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  In  1900  a  formal  pro- 
tectorate was  extended  over  Barotseland.  under  the  title  of  Northwestern  Rhodesia. 
Besides  the  colonies  in  West  Africa  Great  Britain  has  the  protectorates  of  the 
Niger  coast  and  Nigeria.   The  East  African  possessions,  which  include  no  colonies 

E roper,  comprise  the  protectorates  of  the  Somali  coast,  East  Africa,  Uganda,  Zanzi- 
ar,  and  British  Central  Africa.  Egypt,  which  is  nominally  a  suzerain  state  of 
Turkey,  is  practically  administered  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  re- 
attached to  Egypt  in  1898  by  the  expeditionary  force  under  General  Kitchener,  may 
be  regarded  as  British  territory. 

French  Possessions.—France  holds  more  African  territory  than  any  other  power, 
but  the  greater  part— the  Sahara— is  not  valuable,  and  the  aggr^te  number  of 
inhabitants  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  British  territories.  Excepting  a 
strip  along  the  Mediterranean  and  perhaps  parts  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  C^at 
Britain  has  claims  on  the  best  land  of  Africa,  while  the  French  territory,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  is  reported  to  have  said,  "is  mostly  very  light  soil."  Indications,  however, 
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poiot  to  a  desire — a  desire,  indeed,  that  is  already  showing  itself  in  action — on  the 
part  of  France  to  build  up  an  African  empire  that  will  extend  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  that  will  embrace  the  present  independent  state 
of  Morocco.  Two  important  features  of  this  policy  in  1900  were  the  French  aggres- 
sions beyond  the  frontier  of  western  Algeria,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the  article 
Mntocco.  and  the  serious  proposal  for  the  continuation  of  the  Algerian  railway 
across  the  Sahara,  which  is  treated  in  the  succeeding  paragraph.  Algeria,  which  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  possession  of  France,  is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
^t  country,  and  Tunis,  which  is  nominally  under  a  bey,  Sidi  AH  Pasha,  is  occupied 
and  administered  by  the  French,  and  wilt  probably  be  brought  into  their  formal  pos- 
session. Senegal  is  a  colony  administered  under  the  provisions  of  a  decree,  while 
the  African  protectorates  and  colonies  under  French  suzerainty  are  French  Soudan 
(including  Wadai),  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  French  Guinea,  French  Congo,  French 
Somali  Coast  and  Obock.  The  French  authorities  have  oroposed  to  form  the  ter- 
ritory between  Insala,  on  the  Moroccan  frontier,  and  Timbucktu  into  a  separate 
governmental  district,  under  the  name  of  Mauritania.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view  the  French  colonies  are  for  the  most  part  unprofitable. 

French  territory  in  Africa  is  more  compact  than  are  the  possessions  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  Germany.   There  would,  accordingly,  seem  to  be  for  France  a  smaller 
need  of  railway  construction,  for  the  railway  in  a  newly  acquired  and  semi-civilized 
territory  is  designed  not  only  to  augment  industrial  development,  but  to  form  be- 
tween distant  districts  a  bond  that  has  a  political  and  military  significance.  But 
though  the  French  territory  in  Africa  is  compact,  it  is  of  immense  extent,  and  its 
valuable  regions — along  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  south — are  separated  by 
the  Great  Desert.    Though  the  project  of  a  Saharan  railway  originated  some 
twenty  years  ago,  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  toward  effecting  it.    In  1900, 
however,  the  extension  of  British  power  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  forward 
policy  of  the  French  along  the  unddined  frontiers  of  Algeria  and  Morocco,  aroused 
new  interest  in  the  railway  scheme.   It  was  proposed  that  the  road  should  be  built 
almost  due  south  from  Biskra,  which  is  already  connected  by  rail  with  PhiHppeville 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  Timassinin  and  Amguid,  which  are  on  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Niger  and  about  iroo  kilometres  (68^  miles)  from 
Philippeville.  The  road  would  divide  at  Amguid,  the  main  line  going  m  a  southeast- 
erly direction  to  the  Lake  Tchad  region,  and  a  branch  running  southwest  to  the  bend 
of  the  Niger,  probably  to  Bouroum.    The  estimated  length  of  the  main  line  from 
Biskra  to  Lake  Tchad  is  3100  kilometres.   The  engineering  difficulties  are  said  to 
be  comparatively  few ;  for  long  distances  the  grades  are  very  slight,  while  the 
watershed  can  be  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  650  metres  (21 12  feet).   It  was  estimated 
that  the  road  could  be  constructed  as  far  as  Amguid  within  a  period  of  two  years. 
French  authorities  seemed  to  think  that,  aside  from  political  reasons,  the  industrial 
benefits  to  be  derived  would  warrant  the  building  of  the  road.   It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Great  Desert  has  many  large  and  fertile  oases,  while  the  introduction  of 
the  artesian  well  would  redeem  much  land  that  is  now  waste.   The  road  would  not 
only  do  away  with  much  of  the  long-distance  caravan  traffic,  which  of  course  is  very 
expensive,  but  would  create  new  commerce.   This  trade,  according  to  a  French  esti- 
mate, would  amount  to  over  six  and  a  quarter  million  francs  a  year.   On  the  other 
hand,  an  Ei^lish  authori^  on  Africa  did  not  believe  that  the  country  was  worth 
a  railroad  and_  that  the  trade  of  nomadic  peoples  in  regions  largely  arid  could  in  no 
wise  support  it. 

German  Possessions. — Germany's  occupation  of  Africa  is  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  other  European  powers,  her  first  acquisition — Damaraland  and  Namaqualand, 
now  a  large  part  of  German  Southwest  Africa — dating  from  1883.  Besides  South- 
west Africa  there  are  three  German  dependencies :  Togoland,  Cameroon,  and  Ger- 
man East  Africa;  and,  unlike  the  possessions  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  all  four 
are  separate.  T<^oland  borders  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between  the  British  Gold  Coast 
and  French  Dahomey;  Cameroon  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between 
the  British  Niger  region  and  French  Congo;  and  German  East  Africa,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  German  possession  in  Africa,  extends  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Lake  Tanganyika,  with  British  East  Africa  on  the  north  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa  on  the  south.  The  German  territories,  excepting  parts  of  German  Southwest 
Africa,  arc  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  hitherto  their  progress  has  been  small. 

Portuguese  Possessions. —The  Portuguese  territories — Portuguese  Guinea.  Angola, 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa — also  lie  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  continent. 
Portugnese  Guinea  lies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  French  Guinea  and  landward 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  French  territory;  Angola,  or  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
borders  the  Atlantic  between  the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  Southwest  Africa ; 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  which  includes  Mozambique  and  Louren<;o  Marques, 
extends  inland  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mozambique  Channel. 
^  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  Portuguese  Africa,  but  two  railways 
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in  Loureoco  Marques,  the  Bein  and  the  Delagoa  Bay,  promise  considerable  develop- 
ment in  that  district 

Italian  Possessions. — Italy's  hc^es  of  lai^e  African  possessions  were  destroyed  by 
her  defeat  at  Adowa  in  1896,  when  she  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Abyssinia,  over  which  in  1889  she  had  declared  a  protectorate.  Her  African 
territory  now  consists  of  the  slightly  developed  dependency  of  Italian  Somaliland, 
which  extends  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  the 
Juba  River,  the  boundary  of  British  East  Africa,  and  of  the  colony  of  Eritrea, 
which  borders  the  Red  Sea  between  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and  French  Somaliland. 
There  is  small  indication  that  Italian  influence  will  become  important  in  Africa. 

Spanish  Possessions. — The  Spanish  territory  of  Rio  d'Oro,  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  which  were  formerly  roughly  estimated  respectively  at  243,000  square  miles 
and  100,000,  was  considerably  reduced  by  a  convention  concluded  with  France,  June 
39,  1900.  In  1S85  the  Spanish  seized  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  an  indefinite 
point  between  Cape  Bojador  and  C^w  Juby,  and  called  the  country  Rio  d'Oro  after 
a  bay  thus  named  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century,  although  neither  gold 
nor  a  river  were  found  in  that  locality.  In  1886  tb^  made  a  treaty  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Adrar,  but  subsequently  this  district  came  under  French  influence. 
The  convention  of  igoo  defines  the  boundary  as  running  due  east  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  about  the  13th  meridian,  thence  northwest  to  the  vicinihr  of  Sebkha  Ijil,  a  dry  sah 
lake,  thence  east  to  the  12th  meridian,  with  which  it  coinddes  as  far  as  Morocco.  The 
boundary  westward  from  the  12th  meridian  to  the  ocean  is  still  undefined.  The 
same  convention  settled  the  question  of  Spanish  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
south  of  Cameroon.  France  never  recognized  the  Spanish  title  to  this  district, 
allowing  only  the  islands  Elobey'and  Corisco  as  belonging  to  Spain,  but  the  latter 
power,  though  never  exercising  any_  jurisdiction  there,  claimed  that  its  rights  ex- 
tended inland  almost  to  the  Ubangi.  The  new  agreement  gives  ^nin  about  1000 
square  miles,  touching  Cameroon  on  the  north. 

Turkish  Possessions.~Tvix]idsh  territory  in  Africa  consists  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
province  of  Tripoli,  including  Bei^hazi,  or  Barca,  on  the  Mediterranean.  British 
authority,  however,  is  paramount  in  Egypt,  which,  accordingly,  for  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  regarded  as  British  rather  than  as  Ottoman  territory.  To  a  still 
greater  extent  is  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  nominally  under  the  control  of  E^ifypt, 
administered  by  the  British  government. 

Independent  States. — Within  the  territory  now  recognized  as  being  under  the 
dominion  or  protection  of  European  powers  there  are  many  districts  ruled  by 
native  kings  or  chiefs.  One  of  die  most  remarkable  of  these  native  tdngdoms  is 
that  of  the  Hausa  race,  whose  capital,  Kano,  in  northern  Nigeria,  is  said  to  be  * 
well-governed  city  of  100,000  inhabitants.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  the  independent 
states  of  Africa  were  six  in  number,  and  consisted  of  the  sultanate  of  Morocco, 
bordering  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  lying  east 
of  the  Soudan  region  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  Italian,  French  and  British 
possessions;  the  republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  Atlantic  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Ivory  Coast;  the  Coi^o  Free  State,  embracing  an  immense  portion  of  equatorial 
Africa;  and  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic,  surrounded 
by  the  British  South  African  possessions  and  the  Portuguese  district  of  Lourenco 
Marques.  As  a  result  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  these  last  two  republics  were 
annexed  in  1900  to  the  British  Empire,  the  Orange  Free  State  becoming  in  May  the 
Orange  River  Colony  and  the  South  African  Republic  becoming  the  Transvaal 
Colony  in  September.  The  Congo  State,  though  nominally  free,  is  a  despotism 
under  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  officials.  According  to  an  agreement  made 
by  Belgium  and  the  Free  State  in  1890,  the  former  was  given  the  option  of  annexing 
the  latter  in  February,  1901. 

Production  and  Commerce. — Besides  products  native  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
climates,  there  are  many  crops  of  the  temperate  zone,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  com, 
rice,  and  grapes.  Only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  continent  is  under 
cultivation,  but  larger  areas  are  devoted  to  pasturage,  especially  in  South  Africa, 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
fruits  are  raised,  while  from  the  tropical  territories  various  jungle  products,  includ- 
ing palm  nuts,  palm  oil.  rubber,  and  ivory,  are  gathered  and  exported.  The  vast 
extent  of  Africa  and  the  varying  soil,  ranging  from  the  sandwastes  of  Sahara  to  the 
swamplands  of  Guinea  and  the  Congo,  result  in  a  great  variety  of  flora.  In  the 
Mediterranean  region  the  flora  in  general  is  similar  to  that  of  southern  Europe ;  the 
forests  are  largely  oak  and  the  vine,  olive,  fig.  and  various  cereals  are  abundant,  and 
in  Egypt  cotton  is  raised  extensively.  South  of  this  region,  except  in  the  Nile  val- 
ley, are  the  great  tracts  of  desert,  which  for  the  most  part  are  devoid  of  vegetation ; 
oases,  however,  covered  with  dense  groves  of  palm  trees,  are  not  infrequent.  Be- 
yond the  deserts  vegetation  increases  until  in  the  moister  regions  of  central  Africa 
are  found  the  great  forests  and  savannas.   The  flora  of       southern  temperate 
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fcgiolU  is  in  many  respects  neatly  dissitnilar  to  that  of  the  nortbern ;  forests  are 
not  extensive,  but  heathland  and  "veldt"  abound,  affording  pasturage  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  Hitherto  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  Africa  has  been  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  diamond  mines  of  northern  Cape  Colony.  During  1900  and 
the  latter  part  of  1899  work  in  these  mines  was  interrupted  by  the  Anglo-Boer  War. 
Up  to  the  time  of  this  interruption  the  total  value  of  uncut  diamonds  taken  from 
the  Kintberiey  mines  since  their  opening  in  i86S-^  was  estimated  at  $350,000,000. 
Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  gold  production  of  the  Witwatersrand  in  the 
Transvaal  had  increased  annually  from  1883,  when  the  metal  was  discovered,  so 
that  the  total  output  was  valued  at  over  $300,000,000.  Other  metals  and  minerals 
occur  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Probably  the  most  valuable  of  the  tropical  African  products  is 
rubber ;  the  world's  production  has  been  estimated  at  57.500  tons,  of  which  24,000 
tons  are  credited  to  Africa. 

Foreign  trade  is  most  developed  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  in  South 
Africa.  In  this  commerce  Great  Britain  is  far  in  the  lead  and  France  is  second. 
The  imports  are  largely  cotton  textiles  and  provisions,  but  in  South  Africa,  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  there  were  large  importations  of  mining 
machinery  and  railway  materials.  The  leading  exports  of  northern  Africa  are  cot- 
ton, dates,  spices,  and  other  agricultural  products ;  of  the  tropical  region,  rubber, 
ivory,  palm  nuts,  palm  oil,  and  gums;  of  South  Africa,  gold,  diamonds,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  products  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  The  latest  available  statistics  of 
African  trade  as  a  whole  were  published  in  1899;  the  imports  were  placed  at  $395,- 
296^552  and  the  exports  at  $345,773^54-  Figures  for  the  trade  of  the  various 
oomitries  of  Africa  are  given  in  the  articles  on  those  countries. 

United  States  trade  with  Africa  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  decade. 
Imports  and  exports,  according  to  the  United  States  Bnrean  of  Statistics,  have  been 
as  follows: 


Tmporta  from  the  United  States. 
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Fnmi  1889  to  1899  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  in  value  304.88 
per  cent,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  245.92  per  cent. 

Railways. — One  of  the  most  important  and  noteworthy  forms  of  the  movement 
for  the  partition  and  colonization  of  Africa  is  railway  construction.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  various  sources,  shows  the  progress  hitherto  made.  It  does 
oot  nicliide  the  proposed  French  Trans-Sahara  line  or  the  projected  continuation  of 
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the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  between  Buluwayo  and  Khartoum, 
have  bea»  projected  for  German  East  Africa. 


Certain  lines  also 


SisniicT. 
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Eritrea  

French  Guinea  

Frencb  Smnalilaod  
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In  addition  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  the  following  lines: 
From  Lake  Tchad  to  Fashoda ;  from  Suakin,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Berber,  on  the 
Nile ;  from  Loanda,  in  Angola,  to  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  from  Walfisch  Bay  across 
German  Southwest  Africa  to  Buluwayo.  See  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway. 

A  Holy  War  Threatened.— In  the  spring  of  1900  considerable  alarm  was  felt  in 
some  quarters  for  the  peace  of  northern  An-ica  on  account  of  the  "holy  war"  which, 
it  was  reported,  was  being  preached  by  Mohammed-es-Senussi,  who  declares  him- 
self to  be  the  true  Mahdi.  This  threatened  war  seemed  to  be  no  new  project,  but 
its  imminence  was  feared  on  account  of  England's  military  power  being  largely 
occupied  in  the  Transvaal.  Senussi,  who  is  said  to  be  about  55  years  of  age  and 
a  man  of  great  ability,  has  been  preaching  for  a  number  of  years,  personally  and 
through  numerous  emissaries,  an  alleged  new  form  of  Islamism  that  not  only  has 
aroused  the  inborn  fanaticism  of  the  tribesmen,  but  has  developed  a  higher  degree 
of  public  and  private  morality  wherever  it  has  found  acceptance.  For  a  time  Sen- 
ussi taught  some  2000  students  at  Jerabub,  north  of  the  Lib)[an  desert,  and  these 
and  others,  it  is  said,  have  carried  the  new  doctrines  into  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  the  oases  of  the  Sahara  as  far  south  as  Wadai  and  the  Lake  Tchad 
region,  and  even  to  Senegambia  in  the  extreme  southwest,  while  eastwardly  the  new 
teachers  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Somaliland,  east  of  Abyssinia.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  of  Islamism  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  Christianity 
among  the  pagan  tribes  living  to  the  southward  of  the  ancient  Mohammedan 
countries,  and  if  what  is  reported  of  Senussi  is  true — as  to  the  spread  of  his  teach- 
ings and  their  direct  and  avowed  tendency  against  Christian  occupation  and  gov- 
efnment  in  Africa — the  alarm  felt  concerning  him  is  not  without  sufficient  cause. 
The  new  teachers,  moreover,  are  not  simply  propagandists,  but  their  movement, 
according  to  report,  is  so  organized  that  a  general  uprising  could  be  effected 
within  a  brief  space;  and  for  such  an  uprising,  presumably,  stores  of  ammunition, 
particularly  at  Joffo.  in  Kufra  oasis,  and  at  Jerabub,  have  been  gathered. 

Protection  of  Wild  Animals. — On  May  19,  1900,  a  convention  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  wild  animals  in  Africa  was  signed  in  international  conference  by  represen- 
tatives of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Congo 
Free  State.  The  region  to  which  the  agreement  applies  comprises  the  larger  part 
of  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  20th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  tnr  German  South- 
west Africa  to  the  Zambesi  and  thence  by  this  river  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
powers  above  mentioned  are  pledged  to  establish  by  legislation  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference,  and  the  enactments  are  to  remain  in  force  for  fifteen  years.  The 
need  of  such  action  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  in  regions  where  civilization 
has  made  considerable  progress,  as  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Algeria,  and  along  the 
Nile,  the  larger  wild  animals  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  exist.  Indeed,  so 
unscrupulous  has  been  the  desire  of  hunters  and  tradesmen  for  the  ivory,  skins,  and 


danger  of  extinction,  while  the  large  animals,  such  as  the  giraffe,  rhinoceros, 
elephant.  and  the  nobler  forms  of  the  antelope,  have  already  been  driven  far  into 
the  interior.  Aside  from  the  commendable  sentiment  that  deprecates  unnecessary 
animal  slaughter,  and  the  future  interests  of  legitimate  commerce  which  these 
animals  subserve,  the  question  is  one  of  no  small  moment,  as  the  scientific  world 
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is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  many  fonns  that  could  never  again  devel<9.  The 
principal  recommendations  of  the  conference  were  the  following  prohibitions:  The 
htintii^  and  destruction  of  certain  rare  animals ;  the  hunting  of  the  young  of 
many  animals,  as  well  as  females  accompanied  by  their  young,  exclusive  of  danger- 
ous camivora ;  the  use  of  nets,  pitfalls,  dynamite,  etc.  To  abate  the  serious  killing 
off  of  ele!phants  the  conference  proposed  to  make  illegal  the  hunting  of  females 
and  the  young;  both  of  these  classes  carry  but  little  ivory.  The  most  effective  of 
the  penalties  proposed  against  offenders  seems  to  be  the  confiscation,  on  exportation, 
of  all  tusks  below  the  weight  of  5  kilogrammes  (ll  pounds).  Of  course  the  obvious 
and  real  difficulty  of  the  whole  question  is  to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  conference  were  Professor  Ray 
Lankester,  Dr.  Hermann  von  Wissman,  M.  Louis  Gustave  Binger,  and  Sir  Clement 
Hill. 

Events  of  igoo. — During  1900  public  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  which,  though  still  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  two  Boer  republics  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
had  forced  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  to  flee  to  Europe.    An  account  of 
the  war  may  be  found  in  the  article  Transvaal.   Various  native  uprisings  occurred, 
but  none  seem  to  have  been  of  prolonged  seriousness  except  the  revolt  of  the 
Ashantis  in  the  Gold  Coast  iq.v.),  which  continued  from  the  spring  to  about  the 
close  of  the  year.   The  activity  of  the  French  in  West  Africa  was  notable.  They 
continued  to  occupy  oases,  and  in  the  spring  a  French  force  defeated  a  body  of 
natives  under  Sultan  Rabah.  who  was  killed.    The  death  of  Rabah,  who  ruled  a 
large  part  of  the  central  Soudan  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  Tchad  region,  will 
facilitate  the  realization  of  French  authority.    The  boundary  between  the  French 
Sahara  and  Rio  d'Oro  and  that  between  Abyssinia  and  Eritrea  were  defined,  while 
negotiations  were  in  progress  regarding  the  boundary  between  French  Congo  and 
Cameroon  and  that  between  Cameroon  and  Nigeria.    Another  boundary  dispute 
took  place  between  the  Germans  and  Belgians  concerning  the  Lake  Kivu  region. 
See  Congo  Free  State. 

Severftl  exploring  parties  were  at  work  in  Africa  during  1900,  but  though  they 
covered  thousands  of  miles  and  penetrated  to  the  heart  01  the  continent,  few  new 
gec^rrapfaical  facts  were  established.  The  first  journey  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
was  accomplished  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  E.  S.  Grogan,  who  with  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sharp  left  the  Zambesi  in  October,  1898,  and  travelling  by  way  of  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Nile  reached  Cairo  in  February,  1900.  Mr.  Sharp  turned  cast  through 
Uganda  and  arrived  at  Mombasa,  on  the  coast  of  British  East  Africa.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1899  an  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
was  sent  out  from  Cape  Colonir  commanded  by  Mr,  Lionel  Decle  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  economic  possibilities  of  those  parts  of  central  Africa,  particularly 
British  territory,  that  are  still  practically  unknown.  In  the  middle  of  1900  Mr.  Decle 
was  on  the  plateau  between  takes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  Another  British  expedi- 
tion made  an  examination  of  Lake  Tanganyika  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  after  explor- 
ing the  Ruwenzori  Mountains,  one  of  which  was  found  to  be  16,500  feet  in  height, 
with  the  snow  line  at  13.000  feet,-  proceeded  to  Mombasa,  arriving  there  in  May, 
1900.  A  large  tract  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Zambesi  and  in  the  region  marking 
the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the  Congo  was  explored  by  Major  Gibbons,  an 
Englishman,  and  his  assistants.  The  work  of  this  party  was  important,  as  the 
region  explored  was  one  of  the  least  known  in  Africa.  Major  Gibbons  met  the 
Belgian  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Lemaire  on  the  Kasai  River,  and  in  January, 
1900.  he  met  at  Lake  Mweru,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  British 
Central  Africa.  Mr.  Poulett  Weatherley,  who  also  was  conducting  an  exploring 
expedition  in  that  region.  Major  Gibbons  went  north  by  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the 
Nile  Valley,  reaching  Omdurman  in  August,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cairo  and 
was  the  second  to  make  the  Cape-to-Cairo  journey.  In  August,  1899,  Dr.  Donaldson 
Smith  set  out  from  Berbera,  on  the  coast  of  British  Somaliland,  to  explore  that 
country  and  make  certain  surveys.  Having  proceeded  through  Abyssinian  territory 
and  entered  British  East  Africa,  he  made  complete  triangulations  from  Lake  Rudolf 
to  Taransole,  which  town  had  been  reached  from  the  other  direction  by  the  surveys 
of  Colonel  Hacdonald.  In  March,  1900,  Dr.  Smith  arrived  at  Fort  Berkeley  on  the 
White  Nile.  During  the  year  this  river  was  opened  to  navigation  from  Khartoum 
to  Fort  Berkeley  by  Major  Peake,  who,  acting  for  the  government  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  cut  a  channel  through  the  sudd,  the  dense  plant  growth  that  has  been  so 
serious  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  vessels  on  the  Upper  Nile.  This  clearing  of 
the  river  is  an  essential  service  toward  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  which, 
as  the  Khalifa  was  killed  and  his  army  scattered  in  November,  1899,  is  now  acces- 
sible to  travellers  and  British-^ypttan  officials.  In  1000  Mr.  H.  H.  Austin  and 
others  carried  on  surveys  in  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  The  British  government  has 
issued  orders  for  an  accurate  triangulation  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  There  are  indica- 
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ttons  that  Abyssinia  contemplates  an  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  British  East 
Africa,  as  in  1899  Count  LeontiefF,  the  Russian  adventurer  serving  under  King 
Menelek,  proceeded  southward  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  Abyssinian  influ- 
ence as  far  south  as  Lake  Rudolf.  It  was  reported  that  a  number  of  important 
towns  accepted  Abyssinian  authority.  The  most  interesting  journey  i  1  British 
West  African  territory  was  that  of  Bishop  Tugwell,  who  passed  through  the  Hausa 
country  of  Nigeria  and  entered  the  lai^  city  of  Kano,  where  he  found  that  the 
Mohammedan  king  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  and  sspecially  of 
Christian  missionaries. 

In  1900  Dr.  Kandt,  a  German  explorer,  completed  a  series  of  surveys  in  the 
region  of  Lake  Kivu,  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  another  German, 
Dr.  Kohlshutter,  carried  on  experiments  in  the  force  of  gravity  and  made  surveys  in 
German  East  Africa.  Work  was  done  on  the  delimitation  of  Franco-German 
boundary  between  Dahomey  and  Togoland.  A  Belgian  expedition  under  Lieutenant 
Lemaire  attained  valuable  results  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  parts 
of  the  same  territory  being  also  explored  by  Major  Gibbons.  The  French  have 
been  active  in  exploring  the  Sahara.  One  expedition,  having  set  out  southward 
from  Algeria,  reached  Zinder  on  November  22,  1899,  which  was  found  to  be  an  im- 
portant centre  for  caravan  trade.  Lake  Tchad  was  reached  late  in  January,  1900,  and 
the  lower  Shari,  not  far  from  its  entrance  to  the  lake,  about  a  month  later.  The 
expedition  met  other  French  exploring  parties,  and  the  combined  forces  defeated  and 
killed  Rabah,  as  noted  above.    Major  Lamy  was  killed  in  the  battle.    See  Archm- 

OLOGY. 

AF&IOAN  TRANBOOMTtNBNTAI.  TBLBffllAPB  LINE.  See  Cape-to- 
Cairo  Ratlway. 

AOAmZ  ABSOOIATION,  founded  1875,  incorporated  1892,  for  the  encouxage- 
ment  among  young  people  of  personal  work  in  natural  science.  It  had  a  member- 
ship in  1900  of  over  10,000  in  the  United  States  and  seven  foreign  countries.  It 
publishes  a  handbook.  The  Three  Kingdoms,  and  its  ofiictal  organ  is  the  American 
Boy.   President,  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  Pittsfield  Athenaeum,  Ptttsfield,  Mass. 

AaRIOULTURAL  OOUiBaXIS.   See  Agriculture. 

AOBIOUIiTUBS.  The  present  status  of  agriculture  represents  progress  in 
every  direction.  Agricultural  activity  during  the  past  year  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
preceding  year,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  publications  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  represent  each  year  more  substantial  work 
of  a  research  nature  and  less  of  compilation.  This  is  to  be  expected  as  these  com- 
paratively 3^ung  industrial  institutions  grow  older,  and  the  questions  to  be  solved 
become  more  diflficult.  The  initiatory  work  of  all  young  institutions  that  have  to 
present  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  an  industrial  class  must  of  necessity  be 
elementary,  but  by  gradually  educating  its  constituency  up  to  a  higher  standard, 
the  results  of  more  elaborate  research  work,  containing  highly  technical  features, 
can  be  utilized.  The  advance  already  made  in  this  direction  is  quite  notice- 
able in  those  sections  of  the  United  States  where  experiment  stations  have  been  in 
vc^e  for  some  time.  The  mention  of  potash,  nitrogen,  and  pho^horic  acid  in  con- 
nection with  fertilizers,  or  of  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats  in  relation  to  stodc 
feeding,  would  have  been  Greek  to  the  majority  of  farmers  a  few  years  ago,  but  at 
the  present  time  bulletins  containing  the  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
animal  foods,  with  discussions  on  the  ratios  of  combination  suitable  for  the  best 
results,  are  understood  by  a  lai^e  class  of  farmers.  Notwithstanding  this  there  is  a 
general  feelit^  that  there  is  great  need  at  present  for  the  popular  elementary 
instructive  class  of  bulletins  for  the  agriculturalist.  It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind 
that  many  experiment  stations,  through  their  regular  funds,  or  more  frequently 
by  means  of  special  State  appropriations,  are  publishing  nature  leaflets  whidi  touch 
agricultural  topics  in  a  simple,  instructive,  and  interesting  manner,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  agricultural  boards  are  doing  the  same.  The  year  has  witnessed  some 
changes  in  onr  agricultural  oolites  as  regards  specialization  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  development  of  courses  suited  to  the  various  needs  of  students.  More 
than  ever  before  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  reaching  out  beyond  the 
class-room  and  laboratory  to  carry  useful  information  to  farmers,  through  farmers' 
institutes,  correspondence  courses,  and  other  forms  of  so-called  university  extension 
work.  The  State  of  New  York,  through  Cornell  University,  still  carries  on  an 
elaborate  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  and  allied  subjects  through 
nature  leaflets  and  correspondence,  an  experiment  in  rural  education  which  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  There  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  introduction  of  studies  of  an  agricultural  nature  in  our  common 
schools.  This  has  already  been  tried  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  places,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  have  the  experiment  extended.  The  purely  agricultural  a>urses  of 
study  in  our  agricultural  colleges  have  never  been  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  con- 
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dbioa,  on  account  of  the  lick  of  peda^offical  amngement  Attempts,  however,  are 
being  made  to  differentiate  this  subject.   There  ts  no  subject  at  the  present  time  in 
onr  college  curricuJuin  which  needs  revision  so  badly,  or  is  so  much  in  need  of  a 
pedagogical  mind  to  differentiate  tt  as  agriculture.   It  is  a  subject  rich  in  teaching 
material  and  subject-matter,  and  this  material,  when  properly  utilized,  is  capable  of 
famishing  an  admirable  trainii%  to  students  in  observation,  technique,  etc,  from  the 
Idndetsarten  grade  to  the  imiversi^.  There  is  a  demand  in  expenment  stations  for 
better  equipped  men  than  forroeriy ;  as  a  result  post-graduate  courses  of  a  special  na- 
ture are  being  introduced  into  our  alleges.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  also  made  provision  through  its  various  bureaus  for  a  limited  number  of  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges  to  study  and  fit  themselves  for  special  lines  of  investigation. 
These  scholarships  are  designated  "scientific  aids,"  and  they  are  open  only  to  grad- 
uates of  agricultnral  institutions  or  such  as  are  beneficiaries  of  the  national  bounties. 
Graduates  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  these  positions  are  requested  to  write 
a  thesis  on  some  subject,  or  present  copies  of  original  scientific  work  done  by  them. 
These  scientific  aids  are  entitled  to  a  compensation  for  their  work  not  exceeding 
$40  per  month.    An  important  st^  relating  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in 
the  Russian  Empire  has  recently  been  takoL   It  was  only  last  year  that  a  large 
nmnber  of  agricultural  schools  erf  various  grades  were  established  in  Russia,  and 
mwe  recently  provision,  has  been  made  to  facilitate  agricultural  teaching  and  prac- 
tice by  the  anointment  of  twenty  coounisstoners  of  agriculture,  in  order  to  promote 
and  nnprove  the  agricultural  conditions  in  general.  The  commissioners  will  likewise 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system  of  government  loans  on  agricul- 
tnral improvements  and  bounties  for  the  enlargement  of  farm  industries.  Con- 
nected with  the  ctMumissioner's  offices  will  be  a  corps  of  i^icultural  H>ectalists  and 
instructors,  whose  duty  will  be  to  go  out  among  the  land-owners  and  peasants  for 
the  purpose  of  ooUectn^  data  regarding  the  actual  condition  of  various  branches 
of  agriraiture,  to  diffuse  general  infomation  on  agricultural  topics,  and  to  endeavor 
to  improve  the  methods  and  practices  in  vogue.   In  the  course  of  their  visits  to  the 
bnners  tiiey  will  give  expert  advice  on  questions  of  management,  and  they  will  take 
active  measures  toward  the  repression  of  insects  and  ftmgus  diseases.    This  is  a 
wise  step  for  the  Russian  government  to  take,  and  considered  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  fifty  additional  ^ricultural  colleges  last  year,  it  would  seem 
that  Russia  is  preparing  herself  for  the  utilization  of  her  enormous  resources,  and 
is  bent  on  retaining  her  position  as  one  of  the  great  agricultural  producers  for  the 
worid  marlKts. 

The  experimoit  stations  are  much  better  known  to  the  farmers  and  general 
public  than  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  though  the  collies  are-  supposed  to  be 
purely  educational  and  the  stations  experimental  in  their  scope,  the  latter  exceed 
the  former  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  if  not  in  the  thoroughness  and  exact- 
ness of  their  training.  The  stations  have  very  large  mailing  lists  for  their  publica- 
tions, and  carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  agriculturalists.  They  conduct 
numerous  e]q>ertments  at  the  stations,  besides  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
trol work,  such  as  the  analyzing  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  material.  Thousands  of 
CD-opcratiTe  experiment  are  annually  conducted  in  the  United  States,  the  number 
and  important  of  which  have  materially  increased  of  late,  as  it  is  becoming  more 
dearly  recogniz«d  that  the  fidd  application  tn  agriculture  heretofore  conducted  on 
the  station  farm  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  similar  work  in  numerous  other 
places  in  order  to  be  of  general  usefulness  to  the  agriculturalists. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  permanent  funds  and  equipments  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  in  1899  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows:  Land-grant  fund 
of  1862,  $10,262,944;  other  land-grant  funds,  $1,441,577.38;  other  permanent  funds, 
$14,442,194.25;  land  grant  of  1862,  still  unsold,  $4,062,850.30;  farms  and  grounds 
owined  by  the  institutions,  $5,543,108.91 ;  buildings,  $16,009,274.53 ;  apparatus, 
$<.9S5359-3i ;  machinery,  $1^3,696.75;  libraries,  $1,854,942.31;  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment. $1 ,997.690.07;  total,  ^58,944,137.61.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  faculties  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  in  iSgp  was  2893.  The  number  of  students  for  the  same 
year  was  3SJ0S6,  of  whidi  66^  were  preparatory,  10,399  special  and  745  post-graduates. 
The  numbo'  of  students  taking  courses  in  agriculture  was  4407,  while  the  remainder 
were  pursuing  courses  in  engineering,  architecture,  household  economy,  veterinary 
science,  etc  The  graduates  for  1899  numbered  2232,  and  the  total  number  since  the 
organization  of  these  colleges  amounts  to  39,084.  At  the  present  time  there  are  64 
experiment  stations  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  now  beii^ 
cstablislud  in  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  According  to  an 
cxhanstrre  manual  entitled  The  AgriaUturat  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United 
StefM,  published  by  the  government  to  accompany  the  experiment  station  exhibit 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  experiment  station  revenues  in  1899.  received  from  all 
sources,  were  $i,i43,334-9S>  and  the  additions  to  equipment  represented  $104,504.62. 
The  mnnber  of  addx^ses  cm  their  ntailing  lists  for  that  jwar  was  5^970,  and  die 
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number  of  publications,  16,924.  The  number  of  publications  issued  by  all  of  the 
stations  up  to  1900  is  approximately  as  follows:  Reports,  etc,  540;  bulletins,  not 
including  press  bulletins,  meteorological  bulletins  and  nature  leaflets,  3936.  The 
first  stations  established  in  this  country  were  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  at  Berkeley, 
C^I.,  in  1875.  The  United  States  government,  through  the  publication  of  the 
Experiment  Station  Record,  a  publication  of  great  merit,  printed  from  July,  1899, 
to  July,  1900,  74.891  pages  of  abstracts  of  original  publications,  and  brief  abstracts 
or  titles  were  given  of  2247  foreign  articles  relating  to  agriculture.  In  addition  to 
the  Record  there  is  published  annually  a  card  catalogue  or  index  to  all  the  experi- 
ment station  publications  in  the  United  States.  The  total  revenue  of  73  German 
stations  is  given  as  2,244,630  marks,  or,  approximately,  $94,312,  which  is  derived 
from  the  general  and  provincial  government,  from  agricultural  and  other  societies, 
and  from  fees  for  analysis  and  control  work.  An  International  Congress  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  was  held  in  Paris,  June  18-22,  in  connection  with  the  eiqKisitton. 
Seventeen  countries  in  which  experiment  stations  are  maintained  were  represented 
by  delegates,  and  the  convention  was  presided  over  by  M.  Casimir-Perier,  president 
of  the  Soci£t£  Nationale  d'Encouragement  a  I'Agriculture.  The  secretary,  Louis 
Grandeau,  in  an  address  paid  particular  attention  to  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States,  highly  commending  their  scope,  facilities,  and  the  direction  of  their 
work.  The  subjects  of  soils,  fertilizers,  field  tests,  dairy  products,  analysis  of  wine, 
cider,  etc.,  improvements  in  methods  of  analysis  and  investigation,  were  duly  con- 
sidered. The  sixth  International  Congress  of  Agriculture  met  at  Paris,  July  1-7, 
1900,  M.  J.  Meline  presiding.  The  subjects  considered  were  the  low  price  of  whea^ 
agricultural  syndicates  and  speculation,  agricultural  education  in  elementatr  sdiools 
and  tiniversities,  agricultural  education  for  girls,  geological  formation  and  agricul- 
tural value  of  soils,  bovine  tuberculosis,  improvement  of  the  sugar  beet,  the  fungus 
diseases  of  cereals,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  and  the  production  of  useful  breeds 
of  animals,  etc.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  spread  and  control  of  fungus 
diseases,  and  an  international  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  this  subject. 
The  American  experiment  stations  made  an  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  which 
consisted  in  part  of  the  following  material :  750  phot<^raphs  illustrating  station  build- 
ings and  work,  models  of  vegetables  and  frui^  various  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in 
agricultural  investigation,  collection  of  weed  seeds,  cotton,  dairy  bacteria,  irrigation 
appliances,  bound  publications  of  the  experiment  stations,  bulletins  and  reports,  and 
various  charts  illustrating  the  results  of  experimental  work. 

Investigations  in  Agriculture  during  the  past  year  have  as  usual  been  directed 
along  many  lines.  Important  results  have  been  published  relating  to  fungus  diseases 
of  plants  and  the  methods  for  controlling  them,  a  treatise  on  the  peach  leaf  curl,  by 
N.  B.  Pierce,  being  an  example  of  such  work.  The  study  of  insect  repression  and 
experiments  relating  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  insects  and  fungus  parasites  to 
exterminate  animal  pests  have  been  made  with  some  degree  of  success.  Plant-breed- 
ing experiments  have  been  performed  in  connection  with  the  orange,  cotton,  and 
com,  and  experiments  relating  to  the  effects  of  irrigation  have  been  made  in 
the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  Inasmuch  as  the  problem  of  irri^tion  (9.V.) 
is  an  important  one,  $50,000  per  annum  is  devoted  to  these  investigations,  but 
only  incidental  reports  as  yet  have  been  given  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Promising  experiments  are  being  made  in  underdrainage  as  a  means  of  reclaim- 
ing the  alkaline  soil  regions  of  the  West,  and  investigations  with  a  view  to 
the  adaptability  of  certain  plants  to  these  regions  are  receiving  careful  consid- 
eration. Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sugar-beet  industry  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  regions  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  are  now 
fairly  well  known.  The  year  1900  has  been  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  largest 
sugar-beet  factory  In  the  world  at  Salinas,  Cal.  This  factory  has  the  capacity  for 
working  35.000  tons  of  sugar  beets  a  day.  Studies  relating  to  the  value  of  beet  pulp 
or  residue  from  sugar-beet  factories  have  indicated  that  this  material  is  valuable  as 
a  feeding  stuff  for  animals  when  used  in  connection  with  other  materials,  and  the 
pulp  is  now  being  utilized  for  feeding  purposes.  Experiments  which  have  been  in 
progress  for  many  years  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of  Texas  fever  have  resulted 
during  the  past  year  in  the  discovery  of  a  successful  means  of  immunizing  cattle 
against  this  disease,  so  that  high-bred  cattle  can  be  taken  South  for  the  iny>rove- 
ment  of  the  existing  stock  with  very  tittle  danger  of  loss.  Soil  inoculation  for  the 
soy  bean  has  been  taken  up  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Kansas  as  the  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  station,  and  the  most  extensive  and  successful  demonstration  of  its 

gracticability  that  has  been  made  anywhere  has  been  given.  The  confirmation  of 
abcock  and  Russell's  work  on  the  enzymes  in  milk  and  the  important  part  which 
they  play  in  ripening  cheese,  which  has  been  made  by  forei^  investigators,  places 
our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  processes  involved  in  the  ripening  of  cheese  on  a 
more  substantial  basis.  The  work  has  already  suggested  the  importance  of  greater 
attention  to  controlling  the  conditions  under  which  cheese  is  ripened  and  kept,  and 
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the  results  have  already  been  applied  in  a  practical  way.    Among  the  new  plants 
introduced  and  tried  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Russian  and 
HuDgarian  wheats,  which  are  superior  in  yield  and  more  resistant  to  rusts.  Aus- 
tralian, European,  and  Asiatic  wheats  have  also  been  imported,  including  the  so- 
called  macaroni  wheats  from  southern  Europe.  Valuable  new  varieties  of  oats,  rye, 
barley  and  buckwheat  have  also  been  introduced,  as  well  as  some  grains  from  Hun- 
gary and  superior  varieties  of  the  soy  bean  from  Japan.   The  introduction  of  the 
Kiushu  rice  from  Japan  in  1898  has  proven  entirely  successful.    It  is  maintained 
that  this  variety  yields  from  100  to  400  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  rice.  Its 
introduction  has  resulted  in  the  probable  investment  of  $30,000,000,  and  has  increased 
the  production  of  rice  in  Louisiana  more  than  $1,000,000  per  annum.   The  experi- 
ments in  tea  growing  in  South  Carolina  have  shown  that  this  plant  may  be  produced 
with  commercial  success  in  certain  regions  in  the  South.   In  Florida  an  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  growth  of  cassava,  a  starch  plant  which  has  already  been  demon- 
strated to  possess  value  and  utility  for  feeding  purposes.    Much  work  has  been 
done  toward  surveying  and  mapping  the  soil  areas  in  the  United  States,  and 
already  3j86  square  miles  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped,  the  results  of  such  work 
having  recently  appeared  in  a  government  publication,   l^pecial  attention  has  been 
given  to  tobacco  soils,  and  interesting  experiments  in  this  connection  have  recently 
been  made  on  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  on  soils  selected  because  they  seemed  especially 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  a  high  grade  of  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco.    The  tobacco 
was  grown  under  cheese  cloth,  and  was  of  such  quality  that  experts  declared  it  equal 
to  the  Sumatra  leaf.   This  tobacco  sold  in  the  market  at  an  average  price  of  over 
70  cents  a  pound,  some  unsorted  products  bringing  as  much  as  $1.25  a  pound, 
which  is  a  very  high  price  as  compared  with  Connecticut  tobacco  in  general.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  by  tobacco  growers  at  the  present  time  in  these  experiments, 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  many  trials  made  of  this  method  in  the  comii^ 
year.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  especially  interesting  as  showii^  how  an  entirely 
new  line  of  investigation — namely,  the  study  of  the  adaptability  of  crops  to  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil,  is  capable  of  rendering  results  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific as  well  as  practical  value.  The  awards  made  for  tobacco  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  especially  the  Turkish  tobacco  and  Sumatra  leaf  grown  in  Florida,  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  the  growing  of  these  tobaccos  in  this  country.   The  judges 
rated  the  American-grown  product  as  high  as.  that  grown  in  Turkey  and  Sumatra. 
Studies  on  the  fermentation  of  tobacco  have  already  suggested  a  more  rational  and 
safe  method  of  handling  it^  and  Loew's  discovery  of  enzymes  as  the  cause  of  fer- 
mentation instead  of  bacteria  is  of  considerable  interest 

Recent  experiments,  in  part  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  human  metabolism  by  Atwater  (q.v.),  have  already  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  investigate  animal  metalmlism  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.  The  so-called  Atwater-Rosa  calorimeter,  which  constitutes 
an  instrument  of  remarkable  precision,  is  to  be  adopted  for  these  tests,  as  it  is 
capable  of  showing  99  per  cent  or  more  of  the  theoretical  heat  given  off,  and  other 
constituents  can  be  measured  as  accurately  as  is  ordinarily  done  in  a  laboratory. 
Two  Eunq)ean  governments  have  ordered  calorimeters  of  this  type  constructed  for 
experiments  with  animals.  Other  lines  of  investigation  undertaken  have  been^ 
relation  to  soil  bacteria  and  their  relation  to  crops,  effects  of  fertilizers,  dairying, 
weed  extermination  poisonous  plants  to  stock,  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  swine  plague, 
hog  cholera,  etc.  In  the  West  Indies,  where  new  experiment  stations  were  estab- 
lished last  year,  much  additional  interest  is  shown  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  the 
yield  of  sugar  cane  has  been  increased  37  per  cent  by  the  selection  of  new  varieties 
for  seed.  In  the  European  experiment  stations  similar  lines  of  work  are  being 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  experiments  and  publications 
are  more  technical  than  in  America,  and  more  investigations  are  being  made  on 
such  subjects  as  nitr<^^  absorption  throurii  root  tubercles,  fertilizer  experiments 
with  pot  cultures,  and  animal  metabolism.  The  scientific  results,  however,  of  many 
of  the  European  experiment  stations  are  being  utilized  in  America;  a  good  illustra- 
tion being  seen  in  the  constantly  larger  use  by  farmers  of  leguminous  crops  for  soil 
covers,  etc.  It  would  not  be  fitting  to  close  an  article  on  agriculture  for  the  year 
1900  without  mentioning  the  death  of  Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes  iq.v.).  of  Rotham- 
stead,  England,  who  for  over  sixty  years  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  time  and 
thought  from  a  busy  commercial  life  to  the  solution  of  problems  connected  with 
agriculture. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  June  22  and  23,  igoo,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Besides  the 
presidential  address  of  W.  J.  Beal,  twenty-six  papers  were  presented  upon  general 
agricultural  subjects.  The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  met  at  Yale  University, 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  13-15,  1900.  A  number  of  papers  and  reports  were 
presented  dealing  with  agricultural,  horttcultnral,  botanical,  entomological,  and 
chemical  subjects,  and  medianical  arts.  Three  lectures  upon  the  results  of  experi- 
mental work  at  Rothamstead,  England,  were  gtvoi  by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  of  London. 
The  sessions  on  November  14  were  held  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown.  Conn., 
to  celebrate  the  occurrence  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  section  of  agriculture  and  chem- 
istry which  meets  with  Hie  above  association  also  held  its  sessions  and  eight  papers 
were  presented. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  progress  in  agriculture  during  the  year 
1900  has  been  satisfactory.  It  has  been  to  an  unusual  degree  a  year  of  retrospect 
as  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  various  congresses  held  Uiere  have  led  to  a  study 
of  the  condition  of  ^ricultural  science  and  practice  at  the  end  of  the  century,  as 
well  as  to  the  consideration  of  its  development  and  evolution.  Hie  year  is  note- 
worthy also  as  marking  the  twenty-fifdi  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the  first 
experiment  station  in  the  Uni^  States. 

•AIR-SHIP.   See  Aerial  Navigation. 

AliABAMAt  one  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the  United  Sutes,  has  an  area  of  52,250 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Montgomery.  Alabama  was  organized  as  a  territory 
March  3,  1817,  and  admitted  as  a  State  December  14,  1819. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  the  calendar  year  1900:  Com,  29,355,942  bushels,  $17,026,446;  wheat, 
916,351  bushels,  $815,552;  oats,  4,380,754  bushels,  $1,927,532;  rye,  14,071  bushels, 
$14,493;  potatoes,  417.933  bushels,  $342,705;  and  hay,  94.001  tons,  $992,344.  The 
movement  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  aggregated  1,005,313  bales.  Federal 
officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  1900  at  2,998,000 
acres,  and  the  yield  at  151  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  The  bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactures  estimated  the  wool  crop  as  follows: 
Number  of  sheep,  160,632;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  643,536  pounds;  wool 
scoured,  395,517  pounds. 

Mineralogy. — The  production  of  coal  in  1899,  7,593,416  short  tons,  valued  at 
$8,256,462,  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  1,058,133  short  tons,  or  16.2  per 
cent.,  and  the  increase  in  value  was  $3,323,686,  or  about  67  per  cent.  Jefferson 
County,  which  contributes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  coal  output  of  the  State,  showed 
the  most  noteworthy  improvement  in  price,  the  advance  being  from  69  cents  per  ton 
to  $1.08  within  a  year.  The  few  instances  of  labor  disaffection  did  not  affect  the 
coal-mining  industry  as  a  whole.  Strikes  occurred  in  ten  mines,  and  the  total  work- 
ing time  lost  was  71,715  days,  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  working 
time  made  by  the  13,485  men  employed  in  the  mines.  The  average  tonnage  per  day 
per  man  in  1899  was  unusually  large,  being  3.57  tons  as  compared  with  2.44  in  1898. 
and  2.38  in  i897- 

AlalMma,  with  a  production  of  2,662,943  long  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at 
$2,601,609.  held  third  place  among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  this  mineral  in  iSgo. 
The  production  was  nearly  il  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  quantity  mined  in  1898. 
(SI  the  total  product  in  18^,  1,911,097  tons  was  red  hematite,  giving  the  State  third 
rank  as  a  producer  of  this  variety,  and  751,846  tons  was  brown  hematite,  in  the 
production  of  which  Alabama  ranked  second.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  limestone 
to  the  value  of  $364,636,  and  sandstone.  $71,675.  The  estimated  yield  of  gold  for 
1900  was  131  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $3508. 

Manufactures. — The  number  of  cigar  factories  reporting  for  the  calendar  year 
1899  was  70,  and  their  combined  output  was  6.403,082  cigars.  There  were  57  grain 
and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  dunng  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  and  the 
production  of  fruit  brandy  was  4018  gallons;  amount  of  spirits  rectified,  255,769 
gallons;  spirits  gauged,  704,831  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  63,090 
barrels.  Shipments  of  yellow  pine  lumber  fl-om  January  i  to  December  I,  1900, 
aggregated  130,958.261  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during  the  same  period  was 
130,609,472  feet.  The  production  of  pig  iron  was  1,083,905  long  tons  in  1899,  and 
1,184337  long  tons  in  1900,  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  100,432  long  tons.  In 
1900,  15  new  cotton  factories  were  established,  with  153S  looms  and  115,120  spmdles. 

Commerce. — In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  the  imports  of  merchan^'se  at 
the  port  of  Mobile  were  valued  at  $2,Nt3,934,  and  the  exports  at  $13,206,334.  Ttw 
total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  was  $16,115,313,  an  increase  Over  the  year  i9gB-gg  of 
$5,485,487. 

Railroads. — The  new  construction  of  railroads  during  1900  aggrq;ated  193.36 
miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  4239.85. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  30  national  banks  in  operation  and  13 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  paid  aggregated  $3.555>ooo;  circulation,  $1,966,665; 
deposits  on  September  5  were  $10,933,238;  reserve,  $3,104,524;  and  resources,  $tg,- 
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OSStjBi.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  20,  and  had  capital,  $1,546,500; 
deposits,  $4,588,607,  and  resources,  $7,129,164.  The  exchanges  at  the  Birmingham 
daring  house  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $42,597,101,  an 
incrvase  of  $12,381,385  over  the  preoediu:  year. 

Finances. — The  annual  report  of  the  State  auditor  shows  that  the  balance  in  the 
State  treasury,  October  i,  1899,  was  $161,391 ;  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year, 
$3,656,350;  pension  warrants  returned  to  the  auditor  and  cancelled,  $1447;  total 
recetpts  and  balances,  $2,819,188;  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year,  $2,198,420;  bal- 
ance, October  1,  1900,  $620,768.  The  total  bonded  debt  is  $9,3S7,6oo,  the  annual 
interest  on  which  amonnts  to  $448,680.  This  debt  is  a  relic  of  the  "carpet-bag" 
government,  and  while  there  are  laws  providing  for  the  refunding  of  the  debt,  there 
are  none  looking  to  its  final  extinction.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
1900  was  $266,893,^88;  total  tax  levy,  7}^  mills;  total  general  taxes,  $1,467,973. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  641,900;  number  01  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  433,733;  average  daily  attendance,  341,138;  number  of  teachers, 
7303.   There  were  54  high  schools,  with  3066  students  and  igi  teachers;  56  private 
secondary  schools,  with  3364  students  and  158  teachers ;  5  public  normal  schools, 
with  817  students  and  51  teachers;  and  2  private  normal  schools,  with  562  students 
and  ^  teachers.    Eight  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  re- 
ported ga  professors  and  instructors,  1366  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $108,779; 
I  school  of  technology  reported  30  professors  and  instructors,  356  students,  and  a 
total  tncome  of  $62,660;  and  9  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  95  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  797  students,  and  a  total  tncome  of  $72,640.   The  profes- 
sioiial  schools  numbered  6,  classified  as  follows:  3  theological  schools,  with  12 
instructors  and  52  students;  i  law  school,  with  2  instructors  and  27  students;  and 
a  medical  schools,  with  41  instructors  and  238  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  tn  1890  was 
1,513,017;  in  1900,  1,826,697;  increase  during  the  decade,  315,680,  or  20.8  per  cent. 

Montgomery  Conference. — On  May  8,  1900,  a  conference  was  held  at  Mont- 
ffomery,  Ala.^  under  the  attspices  of  the  Southern  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Study  of  Race  Qmditions  and  Problems  in  the  South,  whose  object  was  to  afford 
opportunity  for  a  searching  discussion  of  the  welfare  of  the  South  in  its  relation 
to  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  negro.  Among  those  who 
^K>lce  upon  the  matters  involved  were  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  ex-secretary  of  the 
nainr;  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Waddell,  mayor  of  Wilmington;  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves, 
of  Geonria;  Hon.  William  A.  MacCorkle,  ex-governor  of  West  Virginia;  Dr.  Hillis 
Burke  Frissell,  princiMl  of  Hampton  Institute;  Hon.  J.  L.  McCurry,  ex-minister  to 
Spain;  Professor  J.  R.  Straton,  of  Mercer  University;  Professor  W.  F.  Wilkox, 
chief  statistician  United  States  Census  Office ;  Hon.  C.  R.  Breckinridge,  ex-minister 
to  Russia;  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Hon.  W. 
Bonrke  Cockran,  of  New  York.  The  chief  questions  discussed  were :  r.  Should  the 
frandiise  be  limited  by  law?  And  if  so,  how?  2.  Should  the  education  of  the  negro 
be  at  least  chiefly  industrial?  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  does  the  South 
receive  from  ne^ro  labor?  3.  How  far  has  the  agitation  for  "social  equality"  in- 
creased difficulties  and  resulted  dtsadvantageousiy  to  both  races?  Are  there 
adequate  legal  penalties  against  offences  often  punished  by  lynching?  Are  these 
offences  increasing? 

(a)  Franchise. — The  initiatory  point  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  negro  franchise, 
and  one  upon  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  diverging  opinion,  was  that  the  North,  in 
foUowiog  up  emancipation  1^  conferring  citizenship  and  the  franchise  upon  the 
negro,  bad  committed  a  colossal  political  blunder  whose  consequences  it  had  been 
left  to  the  South  to  bear.    As  a  result  of  this  measure  there  followed  a  "satur- 
nalia of  mi^ovemment,"  a  "malignant  attempt  to  use  the  negro  voter  as  a  pawn  in 
the  corrupt  game  of  manufacturing  members  of  Congress."  The  two  races,  which, 
under  the  domination  of  one  of  them,  had  lived  with  good-will  together,  were 
suddenly  arrayed  as  antagonists.   The  negroes,  pbtaining  political  power,  looted  the 
treasury,  debauched  justice,  and  furthered  the  existing  industrial  demoralization. 
The  ballot  had  previously  been  free  from  fraud;  the  whites  were  forced,  as  a  means 
of  political  self-preservation,  to  stuff  ballots,  intimidate  colored  voters,  and  falsely 
certify  to  returns.   Later,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  the  whites  enacted  legislation 
to  exclude  Iefi:ally  the  majority  of  the  colored  vote.  The  whites  were  now  resolved, 
since  the  oegro  in  politics  was  proved  to  be  vicious  and  incapable,  to  retain  in  their 
own  hajids  the  sovereignty  of  the  South.   The  question,  then,  was  as  to  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  this.    Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran  and  others  advised  the 
Sooth  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  as  this  was  the  lo^- 
caJ  and  straightforward  way  to  present  the  issue  to  the  country  at  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  such  a  demand  "would  again  open 
wide  the  Wtterncss  of  the  cMca  days,"  it  would  not  result  in  amendment.  The 
constitution  was  practically  unalterable.    "No  human  right  in  all  the  history  of 
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government,"  said  ex-Governor  MacCorkle,  "is  so  absolutely  gfuaranteed  as  the 
rights  under  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution."  The  South,  furthermore,  had  no 
wish  to  be  unfair  to  the  negro.  If  the  negro  possessed  education,  which  tended 
toward  good  citizenship,  and  property  whidi  practically  guaranteed  it,  he  should 
vote.  For  under  these  conditions  he  would  be  allied  wiUi  Southern  interests  rather 
than  with  some  alien  policy  based  on  race  prejudice.  A  limited  franchise  of  this 
kind,  ai^licable  to  both  races  equall]^,  would  "give  numerical  control  to  the  white 
man  entirely  in  every  State,  congressional  district,  and,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
in  every  county  in  the  South."  This  view,  however,  was  met  with  the  statement 
that  the  n^ro,  on  account  of  his  inherent  mental  and  emotional  instability,  should 
be  required  to  possess  higher  (jualifications  than  the  whites;  and  that  the  franchise 
laws  recently  passed  by  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States,  discriminating  in 
favor  of  the  whites,  were  better  adapted  to  existing  conditions  than  an  equal  fran- 
chise. 

(b)  Education. — Much  omtradictory  evidence  was  adduced  as  to  the  value  of  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  negro ;  but  upon  the  use  to  him  of  a  conventional  "liberal" 
education  opinion  was  unanimous.  The  negro,  generally  speaking,  could  not 
assimilate  the  "classics,"  and  to  force  them  upon  htm  merely  brought  htm  to  despise 
industrial  labor  and  made  of  him  a  loafer  or  itinerant  preacher  with  an  unsalutary 
morality.  This  also  was  in  a  large  degree  the  judgment  of  Booker  T,  Washington 
(g.v.).  Nor  could  it  be  considered  that  liberal  education  had  not  been  adequately 
tried.  Directly  after  the  war  many  schools  had  been  started  for  negroes  by  North- 
erners, and  in  addition  the  South,  though  possessing  but  few  resources,  had  within 
thirty  years  expended  for  the  same  purpose  about  $116,000,000.  What  was  now 
needed  were  better  trained  teachers,  longer  school  sessions,  and  an  industrial 
training  co-extensive  with  academic  education.  To  accomplish  this,  local  taxation 
would  have  to  be  increased  and  large  voluntary  gifts  solicited.  Certainly  the  negroes 
themselves  could  not  pay  for  their  education,  for  the  total  taxes  on  their  property 
did  not  nearly  suffice  to  repay  to  the  South  the  expenses  caused  by  their  criminals 
alone.  But  would  more  extensive  industrial  education  be  justified  by  its  results,  or 
was  it  only  a  makeshift  to  be  undertaken  for  lack  of  a  better?  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  said  of  industrially  trained  negroes,  instructed  in  trade  departoients  side  by 
side  with  the  whites,  that  they  led  their  people  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  best  men  of  both  races. 
Also,  that  their  property  holdings  were  large  and  that  crime  among  them  was  rare. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  that  ex-slaves  and  not  the  present  free  and  indus- 
trially educated  generation  possessed  the  bulk  of  the  property  owned  by  the 
race ;  that,  as  officially  reported  in  1890,  out  of  1243  graduates  of  17  colored  in- 
dustrial schools,  "2  only  pursued  the  trade  for  which  educated,  12  were  farm* 
ing,  693  were  teaching  academic  schools,  and  the  rest  had  all  joined  the  non-pro- 
ducinp;  professions  and  pursuits."  "The  wealth  of  the  Indies,"  it  was  stated,  "could 
not  give  this  entire  race  technical  training  any  more  than  it  could  satiate  the  appe- 
tite of  those  thriving  on  the  brokerage  of  philanthropy.  Industrial  training  should 
be  reserved  for  a  more  industrious  people. ' 

The  discussion  of  the  social  condition  of  the  negro  in  his  relation  to  the  whites 
centred  largely  upon  the  commission  of  crimes  commonly  punished  by  lynching. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  crimes  against  women  had  been  practically  unheard  of  pre- 
vious to  the  war;  and  that  since  the  war  these  crimes,  which  were  increasing  alarm- 
ingly, had  been  committed,  not  by  ex-slaves,  but  by  the  younger  generation.  The 
commission  of  the  crimes  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  racial  animosity  which  for  the 
first  time  had  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  In  the  old  days  the  cleavage  between  the 
races  was  absolute,  but  now,  with  citizenship  and  political  rights,  the  n^roes  desired 
social  equality  also.  Because  the  whites  would  not  allow  this,  malice  conspired  with 
passion  to  produce  crime.  That  lynching  often  followed  these  crimes  was  due  (i) 
to  the  fact  that  the  negroes  generally  refused  to  aid  in  capturing  and  legally  punish- 
ing one  of  their  own  race,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  with  the  negroes  a  violent  and 
spectacular  punishment  was  the  molt  effective  as  an  example,  and  (3)  to  the  long 
delays  in  criminal  procedure.  To  obviate  this  last  difficulty  it  was  proposed  that 
laws  be  enacted  giving  precedence  to  criminal  cases  and  permitting  them  to  be  tried 
in  counties  other  than  those  in  which  the  crimes  originated.  Upon  the  future  of  the 
negro  much  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  it  was  not  hopeful.  It  was  stated 
that  "where  higher  and  lower  races  met  and  interpenetrated,  onl^  two  permanent 
solutions  had  been  recorded  in  history;  either  the  lower  race  had  disappeared,  or  the 
two  had  fused."  In  this  case  there  was  comparatively  little  tendency  toward  fusion, 
but  that  the  negro  race  was  deteriorating  might  be  seen  ( i )  by  the  greatly  increasing 
death  rate,  due  mainly  to  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  typhoid,  and  (2)  by  the  in- 
creased infant  mortality  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  and  {3)  by  the  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  criminals  and  the  gravity  of  the  offenses  for  which 
they  were  indicted.   While  the  figures  quoted  in  connection  with  these  statements 


vere  not  denied,  other  speakers  believed  that  the  negroes  had,  within  the  short  time 
since  the  war,  prospered  exceedingly  well.  The  negroes  had  labored  under  great 
disadvantages,  and  had  been  forced  to  face  conditions  entirely  new  to  them.  Under 
the  stress  of  competition  they  would,  in  the  future,  be  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  forces  of  civilization,  and  racial  antagonism  would  largely  disappear.  The 
work  of  the  industrial  schools  was  said  to  have  produced  most  satisfactory  "civiliz- 
ing results,"  and  these  would  increase  in  the  future. 

Eltctions. — At  the  State  election,  held  on  August  6,  the  Democratic  ticket  was 
elected  by  about  70,000  majority,  owit%  to  the  absorption  in  many  counties  of  the 
Populists  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.   The  main  issue  of  the  election 
was  whether  a  constitutional  convention  should  be  called  to  frame  an  amendment 
to  restrict  the  negro  vote.    This  proposition  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
large  majority,  as  the  Democrats  accorded  it  an  almost  solid  support.   The  question 
of  placing  Alabama  on  the  same  footing  as  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  the  Carolinas 
in  the  matter  of  the  negro  franchise  has  been  agitated  in  the  State  for  some  years. 
The  last  Legislature  voted  to  call  a  convention  for  this  purpose,  but  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  Governor  JTohnston  the  action  was  repealed.    The  early  calling  to- 
gether of  such  a  convention  now  seems  a  certainty.   The  vote  on  the  State  ticket 
resulted  as  follows:   Governor,  William  J.  Sanford,  by  115.167  votes,  as  a^inst 
2B^i  votes  cast  for  the  Republican  nominee  and  17,543  for  the  Populist  nominee. 
In  1896,  when  the  Republican  and  Populist  parties  in  the  State  were  united,  the 
Democratic  nominee  received  128,541  votes  and  the  Republican  and  Populist  nomi- 
nee, 89,290.   The  returns  for  1900  are  taken  to  indicate  that  Populism  has  ceased  to 
be  an  active  political  force  in  the  State.   As  a  result  of  the  election,  the  Legislature 
for  igoi  will  consist  in  the  Senate  of  i  Republican  and  32  Democrats,  and  in  the 
House  of  I  Republican,  8  Populists,  and  91  Democrats.  The  Legislature  for  1900  con- 
sisted, in  the  Senate,  of  7  Populists  and  16  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  i  Repub- 
lican, 14  Populists,  and  85  Democrats.    On  November  27  John  T.  Morgan  was 
unanimoosly  elected  by  each  house  to  succeed  himself  as  United  States  senator,  for 
the  six-year  term,  begmning  March  4,  1901. 

State  OlfUers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Joseph  F.  Johnson ;  secretary  of  state,  R.  P.  McDavid ;  treasurer,  George 
W.  Ellis;  auditor  and  comptroller,  Walter  S.  White;  adjutant-general,  W.  W. 
Brandon ;  attorney-general,  C.  G.  Brown ;  superintendent  of  education,  J.  W. 
Abercrombie;  commissioner  of  education,  J.  W.  Abercrombie;  commissioner  ol 
ap'iculture,  Isaac  F.  Culver. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Thomas  N.  McClellan;  associate  justices,  Jona- 
thauD  Haralson,  John  R.  Tyson,  Henry  A.  Sbarpe,  and  James  R.  Dowdell. 

State  officers  for  1901:  Executive — governor,  William  J.  Sanford;  secretary  of 
state,  R.  P.  McDavid;  adj'utant-^eneral,  William  Brandon;  attorney-general,  C.  G. 
Brown;  superintendent  of  education,  J.  W.  Abercrombie;  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, R.  R.  Poole.   Supreme  Court — same  as  in  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  George  W.  Taylor,  J.  F. 
SuIHngs,  H.  D.  Clayton.  F.  A.  Robbins,  Willis  Brewer,  J.  H.  Bankhead,  J.  L.  Bur- 
nett. Joseph  Wheeler.  Oscar  W.  Underwood — all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  George  W.  Taylor,  from 
Demopolis;  A.  A.  Wiley,  from  Montgomery;  Henry  D.  Clayton,  from  Eufaula; 
Sidney  J.  Bowie,  from  Talladega;  Charles  W.  Thompson,  from  Tuskegee;  John  H. 
Bankhead,  from  Fayette ;  John  L.  Burnett,  from  Gadsden ;  William  Richardson, 
from  Huntsville;  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  from  Birmingham — all  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  J.  T.  Morgan  (until  1901),  from  Selma;  Ed- 
mund W.  Pettus  (until  1903),  from  Selma — both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  C57th  Congress) :  E.  W.  Pettus  (until  1903),  from  Selma,  and 
J.  T.  Morgan  (until  1907),  also  from  Selma — both  Democrats. 

AIiASEA,  an  unorganized  territory  of  the  United  States,  comprising  the  north- 
western part  of  North  America,  was  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867.  Its  area,  as  far 
as  now  known,  is  531.000  square  miles.  The  seat  of  administration  is  Sitka. 

Industries. — The  chief  industry  is  mining.  The  estimated  production  of  gold  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1900  was  37S.922  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $7,771,000;  and  of 
silver,  318.400  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $193,224.   This  is  considerably  less  than  the 
estimated  production  for  the  preceding  year.  Other  minerals  found  in  Alaska  are 
lead,  graphite,  quartz,  and  copper.   Coal  in  paying  quantities  has  been  discovered  at 
Kachemak  Bay,  on  Kenai  Peninsula.  A  considerable  area  of  this  coal  land  has  been 
secured  by  an  eastern  syndicate,  known  as  the  Cook  Inlet  Coal  Fields  Company.  This 
ccHnpany  has  invested  a  large  amount  in  driving  tunnels,  placing  machinery,  and  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  tide-water.  The  surface  coal  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  at  a 
depth  of  a  few  hundred  feet  a  satisfactory  grade  of  coal  is  mined.   The  discovery  of 
petroleum  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  the  inlet  near  Cape  Douglas  has  resulted  tn 
the  formation  of  a  company  which  has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in 
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developing  their  properQr  in  tkis  district,  and  now  ha*  a  large  force  at  wotk  boring 

for  oil. 

The  fish  industry  stands  next  in  importance  to  that  oi  mining.  The  statistics  of 
the  saltnon  pack  for  the  season  of  1899,  as  compiled  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation, are  as  follows:  Number  of  men  employed,  3987;  number  of  salmon  taken, 
9,951,302;  number  of  cases  packed.  723,239;  number  of  barrels  packed.  13,022.  The 
herds  of  seals  at  the  various  hauling  grounds  grow  smaller  each  year.  The  cudi 
during  the  season  1899-1900  amounted  to  about  24,000  pelts. 

Commerct. — EHiring  the  fiscal  prear  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Alaska  was  as  follows:  Gold  imports,  $8,081,678;  gold  exports,  $59,000;  mcr- 
diandise  imports,  $385,317;  merchandise  exports,  $566,347:  totaU  $9,093,342.  Tbe 
imports  of  gold  were  $983,323  less  than  in  the  precedii^  yw,  and  the  net  decrease 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  year  was  $214,638. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  was  one  national  bank  in  operation,  with  capi- 
tal. $50,000^  and  circulation  outstanding.  $12,500. 

y%tai  Statistics.  See  Articles  Small-Pox  ;  TuBiscuLoeis ;  TYraon)  Fkveb  ;  VnAL 
STATisncs. 

Education. — The  governor  of  Alaska,  in  his  annual  rqwrt,  states  that  many  com- 
mtmities  are  totally  destitnte  of  educational  privileges  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  entire 
Territory  is  $30,000.  In  addition,  incorporated  towns  are  flowed  to  expend  for 
school  pttrposes  one-half  of  the  license  money  collected  within  their  corporate 
limits.  Juneau  and  Skagway  have  become  incorporated,  and  their  school  funds  are 
now  an^le,  but  outside  of  the  towns  the  facilities  for  education  are  urgently  in  need 
of  improvement  During  the  year  1899-1900  25  public  schools  have  been  maintained 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  29  teachers  were  tmploytd,  and  the  to^ 
enrolment  was  1733  pnpils.  The  cost  per  capita  of  enrolment  was  $17.45.  In  ftddi- 
tion  to  the  government  schools,  there  is  a  training  and  indnstriat  school  at  Sitka, 
which  gives  instruction  in  carpentering,  domestic  science,  painting,  tinsmithtng,  net- 
making,  boat -building,  and  in  the  common  English  branches;  there  are  also  mission 
schools  established  by  various  Protestant  churches,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Needs  of  the  Territory. — Governor  John  G.  Brady,  in  his  annual  report  for  1900, 
renewed  most  of  his  pleas  of  the  preceding  year,  and  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
need  for  a  larger  appropriation  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes ;  for  legislation 
l>roviding  for  a  modification  of  the  mineral  land  laws,  and  for  a  delf^te  to  Con- 
gress, and  for  legislation  which  will  define  the  political  status  of  the  natives. 
The  native  communities  are  reported  to  be  rapidly  taking  up  the  manners  and  labors 
of  the  Americans.  They  work  in  the  mines,  and  upon  the  wharves  and  steamships, 
and  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.  "In  no  respect  have  they  been  a  burden  since 
American  occupation  of  Alaska  began.  They  aspire  to  citizenship,  which  will  enable 
them  to  locate  mining  claims,  take  out  licenses  as  steam  engineers  and  pilots,  and  to 
compete  with  the  white  settlers  who  are  crowding  upon  them.  Their  condition  at 
present,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  pneumonia  anc  the  grip,  is  said  to  be  most  pitiable. 
Moreover,  their  resources  have  been  seriously  curtailed  by  the  whites,  who  have 
invaded  their  territory.  Mining  claims  of  the  natives  have  been  tmiformly  disre- 
garded on  the  ground  that  their  claims  would  not  hold,  since  they  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States.   Legislation  is  recommended  to  make  these  natives  citizens. 

Ch'il  Code,— On  June  6  a  congressional  bill  was  approved  providing  a  civil  code 
for  Alaska,  and  establishing  competent  courts  in  which  the  mining-claims  disputes, 
arising  from  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  might  be  adjusted.  The  bill  makes 
Alaska  a  "civil  and  judicial"  district,  whose  executive  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four 
years.  The  surveyor-general  of  Alaska,  who  is  also  to  be  ex-offido  secretary  of  the 
territory,  the  attorneys,  judges,  and  other  responsible  officials  are  likewise  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  A  district  court  is  established  for  Alaska,  which  is  to 
have  general  jurisdiction  over  civil,  criminal,  equity  and  admiralty  cases.  Am>eals 
and  writs  of  error  from  this  court  may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  if  constitutional  questions  are  involved,  and  if  not,  they  may  be  taken  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  ninth  district.  Three  judges  are  to  be  appointed 
for  the  district,  one  to  reside  at  Juneau,  and  to  hold  court  alternately  at  Juneau  and 
Skagway,  one  to  reside  at  St  Michael's  and  the  third  to  reside  at  Eagle  City.  The 
judges  are  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners  throughout  Alaska,  who  are  to  act 
as  justices  of  the  peace,  recorders,  probate  judges  and  perform  other  duties,  civil 
and  criminal.  Due  provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  marshals  and 
deputy  marshals,  who  shall  see  that  the  laws  and  the  orders  of  the  judges  and  com- 
missioners are  duly  executed.  No  provision  is  made  for  a  general  legislative  body 
for  Alaska.  Congress  continuing  for  the  present  to  act  in  that  capacity.  But  local 
self-government  is  provided  for  by  the  section  authorizing  the  incorpor^ioa  of  com- 
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Kuniiies  having  at  least  ^oo  permanent  tnbabitants.    On  petitkui  of  60  or  more 
citizens  the  judge  of  the  district  is  to  authcvizc  a  vote  of  the  residents  as  to  whether 
or  Dot  the  community  shall  be  incorporated,  but  upon  this  question  only  those  pos- 
Kssing  substantial  property  interests  arc  entitled  to  vote.    A  community  when 
incorporated  is  to  elect  a  council  of  seven,  one  of  whom  the  council  is  then  to  elect 
major.    The  council  may  make  provisi(nt  for  school^  water,  sewerage  and  other 
improvements,  and  may  appoint  and  remove  minor  officials  at  their  pleasure.  The 
lenn  of  the  counci]  and  of  all  c^oers  is  for  one  year.   It  is  believed  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  form  of  town  govemmcnt  will  be  well  suited  to  actual  needs  and 
conditions  tn  the  mining  towns.  In  a  report  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  Washington  in  July,  it  was  stated  that  practically  all  the  difficulties  and  disorders 
in  Alaska  were  occasioned  by  opposing  mining  claims.    Many  claims  had  been 
located  by  Laplanders,  aliens  not  entitled   thereto  without   having  previously 
announced  their  intenttoo  to  become  American  citizens.   The  Americans  hadcom- 
mcmly  "jumped"  these  claims,  and  taken  imssession  pending  a  dedsioo  from  oonrts 
aot  then  established.   Another  canse  of  difficulbr  was  said  by  old  miners  to  result 
tnevitabty,  under  the  conditions  of  mining  in  Alaska,  from  the  United  States  min- 
ing laws.   These  laws  give  a  man  ao  acres  (871^200  square  feet)  for  a  placer  claim, 
which  ''is  more  than  one  man  can  possibly  work  in  a  long  lifetime,"  owing  to  the 
frozen  ground  and  other  difficulties.  In  British  Columbia  a  man  is  allowed  only  100 
feet  on  a  creek,  which  "experience  has  proved  to  be  quite  good  enough  for  one  man 
if  the  claim  is  good  and  more  than  enough  if  the  claim  is  not  ^ood."   The  United 
States  laws  allow  a  man  1320  feet  along  a  creek  hy  660  feet  in  width,  and  give  him  a 
year  from  January  i  following  the  date  of  location  to  do  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  assessment  work  therein.   It  also  permits  the  location  of  claims  by  power  of 
attorney.    The  result  is  that  as  soon  as  a  district  or  creek  in  Alaska  shows  any 
signs  of  gold,  "it  is  at  once  staked  from  end  to  end  and  then  practically  abandoned 
in  the  hope  that  some  one  will  find  pay  on  some  part  of  the  creek,  and  thus  give 
a  speculative  value  to  all  the  other  claims."   Hundreds  who  are  willing  to  work  are 
thus  thrown  out,  while  speculators  travel  around  and  tie  up  for  themselves  and 
friends  as  much  as  100  claims  (about  25  miles)  apiece.   In  view  of  these  comj^ints 
the  mintiw  regulations  provided  for  in  the  Civil  Code  are  of  especial  interest.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mining  claims,  locations,  and  rights  are  ex- 
tended to  Alaska,  except  that  lands  on  Bering  Sea,  between  low  and  high  tide,  and 
land  under  water  beyond  low  tide,  are  open  to  all  American  miners  alike  for  exca- 
vating and  mining,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  district  mining  camps  may 
prescribe.   This  exception  in  favor  of  the  beaches  is  of  much  practical  importance 
on  account  of  the  large  deposits  of  gold  found  there  in  1899,  and  of  the  attempts 
to  "comer"  them  made  by  certain  enterprising  companies.    All  records  of  mining 
claims  previously  made  before  the  United  States  commissioners  are  legalized  by  the 
Civil  Code,  and  all  records  made  in  good  faith  in  any  regularly  organized  mining 
district  are  made  part  of  the  public  records  of  Alaska.   Detailed  rules  of  procedure 
are  laid  down  in  case  of  litigation  of  real  property,  and  the  governing  laws  in  the 
matter  are  stated  with  great  explicitness.   Among  other  provisions  made  for  Alaska 
in  the  Civil  Code  bill  are  those  imposing  licenses  upon  various  kinds  of  business  in 
order  to  raise  revenues  for  the  government  of  the  territory,  and  a  provision  de- 
claring the  money  rate  of  interest  to  be  8  per  cent,  when  no  specific  agreement  as 
to  ioterest  has  been  made,  and  limiting  the  rate  which  may  be  charged  "by  express 
agreement  of  the  parties"  to  I3  per  cent.  All  corporations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  must,  before  doing  business  in 
Alaska,  file  a  sworn  affidavit  with  the  secretary  of  the  district,  stating  the  amount 
of  their  capital  stodc,  the  amount  of  this  stock  paid  in  cash,  and  the  amount  paid  in 
other  things,  and  in  what,  and  the  total  assets  and  liabilities.   The  seat  of  govem- 
Bcnt  is  to  be  at  Juneau,  except  that  it  is  to  remain  at  Sitka  until  suitable  buifdings 
and  grounds  are  obtained  at  Juneau. 

Cape  Nome. — The  first  autfioritative  details  of  the  finding  of  gold  on  the  beach 
at  Cape  Nome  in  the  summer  of  1899  were  made  public  in  190a  From  Cape  Nome 
north  for  fifty  miles  to  Cape  Rodney  the  shore  is  bordered  by  low  tundra  and  mar^- 
'  Und,  in  front  of  which  is  a  fbt  sandy  beach.  Early  in  July  gold  was  found  by  an 
idle  soldier  on  the  edge  of  the  tundra  toward  the  beach  near  the  town  of  Nome. 
Within  a  tittle  over  a  month  nearly  1000  were  using  rockers  on  the  beach  with 
great  success.  The  beach  was  demonstrated  to  be  enormously  rich,  and  every  one 
caught  the  beach  fever.  By  October  i  fully  2000  men  were  working.  Although 
there  was  much  trouble  over  claims,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
miners  allowed  every  one  to  mark  off  for  himself  from  15  to  25  feet  along  the  beach, 
wherever  unoccupied,  and  to  work  it  until  exhausted.  Two  principal  pay  streaks 
were  found :  one  on  the  edge  of  the  tundra,  from  10  to  30  feet  in  width,  and  a  nar- 
rower one  farther  down  on  the  beach.  Many  men  were  able  for  a  immth  or  more 
to  average  f  100  a  <iay.   "The  best  returns  reported  were  secured  from  an  exception- 
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ally  rich  spot  about  7  ttiiia  west  of  Nome.  Here  three  men,  using  one  rocker,  ia 
forty  days  took  out  $32,ooa  From  a  hole  12  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep  they  rocked 
out  $9000  in  three  days."  About  January  i,  prospecting  about  150  feet  off  shore 
seemed  to  show  that  dredging  operations  would  prove  highly  profitable.  Plans  were 
also  formed  to  exploit  the  tundra  back  of  the  beach.  WhUe  no  authentic  estimate 
was  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  taken  from  the  beach  in  1899,  the  indications  were 
that  the  output  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,ooo,ooa  It  seems  to  be  proved  that 
"gold  exists  in  naying  quantities  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  from 
Cape  Darby  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  distance  of  more  than  aoo  mites."  As  soon 
as  the  season  of  1900  opened  a  rush  to  Nome  began.  JBy  Ai^ust  i,  160  steamships 
and  70  sailing  vessels  had  arrived,  bringing  over  18,000  passengers.  An  additional 
4000  came  by  way  of  the  interior,  and  there  were  previously  in  the  town  some  3000, 
making  a  total  population  of  25,000.  Among  those  who  came  were  gamblers,  "at- 
torneys, prostitutes,  and  adventurers  of  all  types.  Prices  at  Nome  during  the 
summer  of  1^00  were  much  lower  than  they  had  previously  been,  but  they  were  still 
sufficiently  high ;  for  example :  Scrambled  ^gs,  $1 ;  drinks  of  the  cheaper  kind,  50 
cents ;  a  smaU  room  over  night,  $4 ;  laborers  wages,  $1  to  $2  an  hour.  While  no 
definite  returns  were  available  regarding  the  output  of  gold,  it  was  said  that  the 
population  of  Nome  and  vicinity  was  altogether  too  great  for  all  the  people  to  get 
good  returns,  and  that  nearly  all  the  gold  which  could  be  obtained  the  simple 
process  of  rocking  had  already  been  taken  out  It  was  also  reported  that  the  dredg- 


ing operations  had  not  succeeded.  Toward  the  last  of  the  yesa  much  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  over  the  rulings  of  Judge  Arthur  P.  Noyes,  of  the  federal  court  at 
Nome.  At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  October  delegates  were  appointed  to  lay  before 
the  government  at  Washington  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  the  court.  The  matter 
concerns  the  litigation  over  the  mining  claims,  which  are  nearly  all  claimed  and 
cross-claimed  by  several  parties  each,  and  which  several  mining  companies  are 
endeavoring  to  get  hold  of. 

Transportation. — ^Transi>ortation  to  the  mining  districts  through  ports  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska  is  made  easy  by  a  number  of  good  anchorages  extending 
from  Cape  Spencer  to  Unalaska  and  by  waterways  whidn  are  navigable  during  the 
entire  year  by  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels.  The  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Rail- 
road permits  of  travel  112  miles  from  Skagway  on  tide-water  to  White  Horse 
Rapids,  where  steamboat  navigation  gives  access  to  the  Yukon  Valley.  But  to  the 
north  beyond  Unalaska,  on  Behring  Sea,  transportation  is  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  Yukon  River  forms  a  delta  of  shifting  sand  bars  extending  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Ocean-going  vessels  are  forced  to  lighter  all  their  freight  several  miles  out 
at  sea.  At  St.  Micnael  Island,  the  depot  for  the  Yukon  River  trade,  situated  about 
60  miles  north  of  the  Aphoon  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  the  transportation  companies 
have  erected  warehouses,  to  which  they  bring  the  merchandise  taken  by  lighters  from 
their  vessels.  From  the  warehouses  the  merchandise  is  loaded  on  flat-bottomed  river 
steamers,  to  be  taken  up  the  Yukon  to  various  points  as  far  as  Dawson  City.  This 
extra  loading  and  unloading  entails  such  heavy  freight  tariffs  that  mining  and 
building  in  Alaska  are  seriously  retarded.   And  the  freight  rates  are  made  heavy 
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because  in  rongh  weather  the  ocean  vessels  are  forced  at  great  risk  to  lay  off  shore 
for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time  before  they  are  able  to  unload.  The  beach  at  Cape 
Nome  is  even  worse,  as  the  abundant  wrecks  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  testify.  A 
slight  wind  rolls  up  a  great  surf  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  so  that  ves- 
sels must  lie  two  or  three  miles  off  uie  beach  and  discharge  their  merchandise  by 
lighters,  keepingf  steam  up  to  run  to  sea  if  a  wind  arises.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
ue  only  way  in  which  uiis  difficulty  of  tran^rtation  to  the  northwest  of  Alaska 
can  be  solved  is  to  establish  shipping  facilities  at  Port  Qarence  to  the  north  of 
Nome  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Seward  Peninsula.  From  this  point  a  railroad 
oHild  be  built  east  to  strike  the  Yukon  River  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Koyukuk 
lUver  near  Nulato.  This  would  make  about  250  miles  of  road  and  would  save  150 
miles  transportation  by  the  Yukon  River.  From  Nulato  the  river  is  navigable  to 
Fort  Selkirk  beyond  Dawson  City.  Nulato  also  would  furnish  a  central  point  from 
which  branch  lines  could  be  built  to  all  the  principal  mining  camps  either  on  the 
coast  or  in  tihe  interior. 

The  pc^iulation,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  was  32,052 ;  accord- 
ing to  tlw  census  of  1900,  63^1 ;  increase  during  the  decade,  31,859,  or  nearly  100 
per  cent 

AIAATBOBS  BZFBDnTON.  See  Zooukical  Stations  (paragraph  Expedi- 
tions). 

ALOOBOS*.  The  following  figures,  a^roximately  correct,  are  published  in  the 
July  19,  1900,  issue  of  the  Aligemeine  Zettmng,  stating  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  several  cotintries: 

FEB  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  IN  UTKES. 

Wine.  Beer.  Whiskey. 

1898.  1897.  1898.  1897.  1898.  1897. 

Great  Britain   1.9  1.8  144.9  142.7  4.7  4.6 

Germany   3.5  6.1  123.0  116.0  8.4  8.6 

France   112.0  lii.o  35.0  24.0  9.4  8.6 

Russia   —  —  4.1  4.3  4.9  4.9 

Anstria-Hnngary   —  12.0  —  45.0  —  10.0 

Switzerland    67.0  71.0  67.0  70.0  6.2  6.3 

Netherlands    _  _  —  —  8.2  8.5 

Norway    —  —  21,6  17.8  2.6  2.2 

Sweden   —  —  —  45  0  8.0  7.5 

Denmark    —  —  94-5  94-5  iS-o  M  S 

Belgium    —  —  207.0  202.0  8.7  9.1 

Cnited  States   1.0  2.0  59.1  55.4  4.2  3.8 

An  investigation  carried  on  during  1900  by  the  German  authorities  at  Bonn  among 
pupils  in  the  primary  schools  revealed  some  interesting  facts.  Out  of  100  children. 
16  refused  to  drink  milk  at  all.  Of  337  children  from  7  to  8  years  old,  every  one 
had  drunk  wine,  beer,  or  whiskey.  Of  these,  23  per  cent,  had  never  tasted  whiskey, 
bat  drank  wine  or  beer  daily,  and  8  per  cent,  drank  a  glass  of  whiskey  daily.  The 
pupils  who  drank  stimulants  regularly  showed  the  least  intelligence,  and  those  who 
had  taken  their  morning  dram  of  whiskey  were  inattentive  during  the  morning 
session.  More  girls  than  boys  took  whiskey  with  their  breakfasts.  Several  state 
inebriate  reformatories  have  been  established  during  the  year  in  Scotland,  in  the 
effort  to  save  the  inebriate  before  he  becomes  hopeless,  and  with  a  special  view  to 
rcclaimins  certain  men  in  the  British  army. 

The  calorimeter  experiments  of  Professor  Atwater  in  1899,  from  which  he  drew 
the  conclusion  that  alcohol  was  of  use  as  a  food,  have  been  the  subject  of  comment 
during  190a  Unfavorable  criticism  has  caused  Atwater  to  state  that  he  considers 
alcohol  in  small  quantities  as  food  in  a  sense,  but  in  targe  quantities  as  a  poison.  He 
adds  that  he  thinks  that  the  schools  should  teach  children  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  dangerous.  Dr.  H.  S. 
Anders,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  utters  the  opinion  of  a  vast  number  of 


the  quanti^  small  or  large,  but  always  a  poison,  biologically  or  physiologically 
speaking ;  that  in  disease  it  is  neither  a  food  nor  a  poison,  but  may  be  a  suitable  and 
helpful  dru^;  and  that  neither  in  the  last  analysis  or  fullest  synthesis,  in  health  or 
disease,  is  it  a  'partial  food,*  in  small,  so-called  moderate  or  excessive  quantities. 
Let  us  call  it  what  it  rightfully  is,  a  drug,  and  not  a  drink,  a  narcotic,  and  not  a 
tonic.  It  may  take  a  generation  or  two  before  this  view  becomes  as  universal  as 
one  might  wish,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  then  it  wilt  so  become." 
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Victor  Horsley,  of  London,  the  fmioent  neurologist  and  surgeon,  states  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  causes  d^enerative  changes  in  the  cells  of  nerve  tissue.  He  claims 
that  the  statements  which  have  been  made  that  small  doses  of  alcohol,  such  as  are 
frequently  taken  at  meals,  have  practically  no  deleterious  effect,  cannot  be  main- 
tained.  See  Insanity. 

AltBXANOBR,  Kim;  of  Sekvia,  marriage  of.   See  Sekvia. 

AltFBED,  Prince  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Got  ha, 
second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  born  at  Windsor  Castle  on  August  6,  1S44,  and 
died  at  Rosenan  Castle,  Coburg,  on  July  30,  190a   He  was  trained  for  the  navy  by 

f rivate  tutors,  and  at  the  age  of  14  was  appointed  a  midshipinan  upon  the  Euryalus. 
n  1862,  when  the  revolutionary  movement  had  driven  out  Prince  Otto  of  Greece,  the 
throne  was  offered  to  Prince  Alfred,  but  he  was  obliged  to  dedine  this  on  account 
of  an  agreement  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  that  no 
member  of  the  royal  families  of  those  powers  should  be  eligible  to  the  Grecian 
throne.  Upon  the  attainment  of  his  majority  Parliament  granted  him  £15,000  a 
year,  with  an  additional  iio,ooo  upon  hts  marriage.  He  was  also  created  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  Earl  of  Ulster  and  of  Kent,  and  in  1866  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Early  in  1867  he  was  aroointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Galatea,  m 
which  he  cruised  around  the  world.  On  January  23,  1874,  Prince  Albert  was  mar- 
ried in  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna,  only  daughter  (rf 
the  Tsar  Alexander  H.  The  dnke  and  duchess  had  five  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  and  the  only  son,  Alfred,  died  on  February  6,  1899.  In  1878  Prince  Albert 
^  was  made  a  rear-admiral,  in  1882  vice-admiral,  and  in  1887  admiral.  He  com- 
manded the  channel  squadron  in  1883-84  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1886-89,  and 
was  accounted  an  excellent  seaman.  Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Duke  Ernest  II., 
on  August  22,  1893,  Prince  Alfred  supceeded  him  as  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  and  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution.  As  a  German  sovereign  prmce. 
Prince  Alfred  surrendered  ^15,000  of  the  £25,000  a  year  granted  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  but  he  remained  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  by  special  provision  of  an 
order  in  council  dated  November  23,  1893.  His  position  was  a  difficult  one,  as  there 
existed  in  Germany  a  oxisiderable  sentiment  against  the  introduction  of  a  "for- 
eigner" among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Upon  the  death  of  Prince  Alfred's  son 
the  delicate  question  arose  of  the  succession  to  the  duchy.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  his  son,  Prince  Arthur,  both  declined  the  honor  in  favor  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Albany,  born  in  1884,  the  posthumous  child  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  youngest  schi 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Duke  of  Albany  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,  and  is  receiving  his  education  at  Potsdam.  Until  the  duke  attains  bis 
majority  the  government  ot  the  duchy,  by  the  law  regulating  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  will  be  vested  in  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenhurg,  a  son-in- 
law  of  Duke  Alfred. 

AZiOBRIA,  at  present  probably  the  most  important  of  the  French  possessions, 
is  a  country  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa  between  Morocco  and  Tunis,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  government  of  France  as  a  province,  or  integral  part,  of  that 

country.   The  capital  is  Algiers. 

Area,  Population,  Education. — The  country  comprises  three  departments,  Oran  on 
the  west,  Constantine  on  the  east,  and  Algiers  central  and  most  important,  of  which 
the  aggregate  estimated  area  is  about  184.000  square  miles  and  the  population 
(1896)  about  4,429,000.  The  southern  boundary  is  not  well  defined,  and  sorae  laj,- 
500  square  miles  of  the  Sahara,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  are  claimed  )sy  France 
as  belonging  to  the  province.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Berbers  and  Arabs; 
in  1896  the  French  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  army,  numbered  318,000  and  other 
foreigners  446.000.  In  1897  the  population  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  about  97/X)o; 
the  cities  of  Oran  and  Constantine,  85,000  and  52,000  respectively;  Tlem{en,  35,000; 
Bone,  34.500;  Mustapha,  31,000.  The  mass  of  the  population  is  Mussulman.  In 
1897  there  were  1161  primary  schools  with  104,000  pupils.  At  Algiers  there  is  an 
institution  of  the  university  type,  with  over  500  students ;  also  at  Algiers  and  at  Con- 
stantine and  Oran  are  lycfes,  with  an  aggregate  of  2000  pupils.  In  addition  there  are 
in  the  department  of  Algiers  nine  colleges  with  nearly  4000  students.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  education  is  about  $1,300,000. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  chief  administrative  authority  15  a  governor-gen- 
eral, who  is  assisted  by  several  ministers  and  an  advisory  council,  and  is  largely 
directed  by  the  French  ministries  in  Paris.  Another  council  votes  upon  the  coloni^ 
budget.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  French  chambers  and  president 
The  extreme  south  of  the  country  is  under  the  military  administration  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Nineteenth  French  Army  Corps,  which  is  stationed  in 
Algeria,  and  comprises  about  59,000  men.  Each  of  the  three  departments  is  repre- 
sented by  one  senator  and  two  deputies  in  the  French  National  Assembly.  The 
principal  sources  of  revenue  are  direct  taxes,  customs,  r^stration,  stamps,  and 
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mooopolies,  and  the  chief  items  of  expenditare  are  for  administration,  public  works, 
asriculture,  posts,  instruction,  etc.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1898  amounted 
to  53<557>ooo  francs  and  73,228,000  francs  respectively.  The  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1900  were  55^.7i»  francs  and  72,144*494  francs  respectively.  The 
prwrince  has  never  been  self-supporting,  and  the  annual  de&dts  are  met  by  France. 

Indmstries,  Comwierce,  etc. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
About  7.000,000  acres  are  planted  to  cereals;  esparto  grass  is  raised  on  10,000,000 
acres,  bat  the  export  of  this  is  declining  on  account  of  the  increasing  use  of  wood 
pdp  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.   Of  the  7,500,000  acres  of  forest  some  4,000,000 
acres  are  covered  by  the  cork-oak;  the  export  of  cork  is  said  to  equal  the  aggregate 
product  of  Spain  and  Portugal   Other  important  products  and  exports  are  tobacco, 
iruits,  and  hides.    Vine  culture  is  increasing.   Several  minerals  occur,  the  leading 
mining  interests  being  in  iron,  zinc  and  lead,  and  phosphate  of  lime.   For  some  time 
petroleum  has  been  known  to  exist  in  Oran,  and  in  the  spring  of  1900  a  French 
geologist  reported  the  discovery  of  rich  petroleum  beds  there  extending  through  a 
district  of  about  120  miles  in  length.  The  leading  imports  are  cattle,  cereals,  coffee, 
timber,  coal  and  machinery.   In  i8g8  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows :  Total, 
$58,329,040  and  $55,153,357  reflectively;  of  these  amounts  the  imports  from  France 
were  valued  at  ¥43>5^330  and  the  exports  to  France,  $44,702412.   Exclusive  of  the 
coasting  trade,  the  shipping  in  iSgS  aggregated  1,101,668  tons  in  entrances  and 
1,117,4^  tons  in  clearances.   In  1897  there  were  5603  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  in 
l8gB,  1821  miles  of  railway;  this  railway  system  was  also  extended  for  325  miles  in 
Tunis.    The  French  government  has  taken  much  pride  in  its  administration  and 
devel<^ment  of  Algeria;  invaluable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
roads,  railroads,  harbors,  and  artesian  wells  and  other  hydraulic  and  irrigation 
wcH-ks.    For  an  account  of  the  prcytosed  trans-Saharan  railw^  from  Algeria,  see 
AnicA,  paragraph  French  Possessions;  for  the  French  encroachments  tuong  the 
Moorish  border  m  1900,  see  Mcnocco. 

ATifiHW,  Charles  Hbbbest,  was  inaugurated  May  i,  1900.  as  the  6rst  civil  gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico.  The  aj^mintment  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  bore  an  excellent  record, 
was  generally  ai^roved  as  indicating  a  high  standard  in  the  matter  of  colonial 
civil  appointments.  He  was  bom  in  1848  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  a 
successful  manufacturer.  After  graduating  from  Amherst  in  1869,  and  three  years 
later  taking  his  second  degree,  Ik  entered  npon  a  business  career  with  his  father. 
Meanwhile  he  was  figuring  in  politics,  in  spite  of  decided  preference  for  private 
life.  He  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature;  during  1885-89 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress;  in  i8gi  be  was  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts  agiunst  William  £.  Russell,  and  in  iSqiS  succeeded  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  combination  of  his  pleasant 
personality  and  unquestioned  ability  overrode  the  antagonism  usually  felt  by  the 
navy  against  civilians.  His  previous  business  experience  made  him  an  excellent 
financier  in  the  purchase  of  vessels  and  war  materials  for  the  government  during 
the  war,  and  after  peace  was  concluded  his  ability  for  organization  was  of  ^reat 
advantage  to  the  department  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  President  McKmley 
persuaded  Mr.  Allen  to  give  up  his  position  in  the  navy  for  the  governorship  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  restdts  of  his  administration  and  the  settling  of  the  tariff  question 
have  already  been  felt  in  the  improvement  m  trade  between  Porto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  and  in  the  internal  conditions  of  the  island. 

AUTHAUB,  Dr.  Juuus,  a  distinguished  neurc^ogist,  died  in  London,  Jtme  11, 
ipoo.  He  was  born  at  Detmold,  in  Germany,  and  after  receiving  a  medical  educa- 
tion devoted  himself  largely  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  1866  he  founded 
the  Regent's  Park  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  consulting  physician.  He  was  considered  a  leading  authority  in  England  on 
the  use  of  electricity  in  medicine,  and  was  an  extensive  contributor  to  medical 
literature.  He  was  the  author  of  Disease  of  tJic  Nervous  System,  Failure  of  Brain 
Power,  InAuensa,  The  Spas  of  Europe,  Medical  Electricity,  and  other  well-known 
works. 

AIiUmNUM.  The  production  of  aluminum*  in  1899  amounted  to  5,200,000 
pounds,  the  same  amount  as  in  i8gB,  and,  as  in  previous  years,  it  came  entirely  from 
the  works  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company.  The  1900  output  will  probably  be 
laner  because  this  company  has  enlarged  its  plant  on  account  of  the  great  demand. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  aluminum  may  replace  copper  to  some  extent  for  elec- 
trical purposes,  as  experiments  have  shown  its  usefulness  in  this  field,  both  when 
pore  and  when  alloyed  with  copper.  A  considerable  advantage  is  gained  in  weight, 
for  pare  aJtmumtm  wire  has  but  48  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  pure  copper  wire  of 
equal  conductivity,  while  the  price  per  pound  of  aluminum  is  but  a  little  over  50  per 
«nt.  greater  than  coppCT.  .       ,        ,  ,  . 

Aluminum  is  also  used  as  a  reducmg  agent  in  the  preparation  of  metals  from  such 
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refractory  materials  as  oxides  of  chromium,  titanium,  taI^3ten,  vanadium,  molyb- 
denum, etc.  The  process  consists  in  intimately  mixing  finely  powdered  aluminum 
with  these  metallic  oxides  in  a  crucible  of  refractory  material,  and  adding  enough 
barium  peroxide  to  start  the  reaction.  When  the  mixture  ignites  the  aluminum 
oxidizes  so  rapidly  that  it  reduces  the  oxides  of  other  metals  present  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  its  forming  a  better  means  of  pre- 
paring metals  for  use  in  steel  manufacture  than  adding  them  in  the  form  of  iron. 
Alummum  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  substitute  for  ma^esium  in  flash-light 
powders.  It  is  also  employed  extensively  as  a  paint,  being  mixed  with  varnish  for 
this  purpose. 

All  loys  of  aluminum  still  claim  much  attention.  Among  the  most  recent  is  an 
alloy  of  75  to  90  per  cent,  aluminum  and  10  to  25  per  cent,  magnesium,  called 
magnalium.  This  alloy  is  harder  than  aluminum,  takes  a  fine  polish,  does  not  dete- 
riorate on  exposure  to  air,  and  can  be  worked  as  easily  as  brass. 

The  total  value  of  imports,  including  crude,  leaf,  plate,  sheet,  bar,  and  rod 
aluminum  in  iSgg  was  $17,253.   See  Bauxfte. 

ALVAREZ,  Albert  Raymond,  French  operatic  tenor,  sang  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  during  January  and  February,  1900,  having  made  his 
debut  in  RomSo  et  Juliette  on  December  18,  1899.  He  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  the 
early  sixties,  began  his  muucal  studies  when  quite  young,  and,  at  the  age  of  18,  en- 
listed in  the  army  to  be  a  musical  conductor.  After  five  years  he  abandoned  his  mili- 
tary career  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  singing,  as  his  voice  developed  into  a  beautiful 
tenor  of  great  power.  His  teacher,  Martini,  urged  him  not  to  stay  too  long  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  because  of  his  striking  progress.  After  a  short  time  he  made 
his  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Ghent,  then  sang  in  the  French  provinces,  and 
finally  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  On  the  strength  of  his  great  success  in  the  last- 
named  city,  he  was  engaged  for  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  where  his  first  appearance, 
on  March  14,  1892,  in  Faust,  was  an  unqualified  triumph.  He  became  the  leading 
tenor  of  the  Op6ra,  and  has  since  then  created  the  chief  parts  in  eleven  new  operas, 
most  of  which  owed  their  vogue  largely  to  Alvarez's  personal  magnetism.  His 
repertoire  of  45  operas  embraces  the  standard  works  of  the  present  time.  Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin,  Tannhduser,  Walter  and  Siegmund  among  them,  but  he  sings 
no  German  at  all,  and  very  little  Italian.  He  has  won  a  great  reputation  in  Spain, 
Russia,  and  especially  in  London,  where  he  sings  nearly  every  summer.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1898-99  with  the  Damrosch  Opera  Company,  but  confined  his 
appearances  to  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  In  these  cities  he  was  hailed 
as  the  greatest  tenor  that  had  come  to  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  decades, 
and  expectation  ran  high  in  New  York.  Here  he  was  heard  in  Romio  et  Juliette, 
Faust,  Carmen,  Aida  and  Le  Prophite,  and,  with  qualifications,  the  verdict  of  Bos- 
ton was  approved  by  the  New  York  audiences,  but  not  so  by  the  critics.   See  Music 

AMBULANOE.  The  Presbyterian,  Roosevelt,  New  York,  and  St  Vincent  Hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City  began  using  electrical  ambulances  in  1900.  The  Roosevelt 
Hospital  vehicles  are  each  7  feet  6  inches  long  (which  is  about  lj4  feet  longer  than 
the  old  ambulance)  and  weigh  4800  pounds  each. 

AMBRIOAN  AOADBMT  OF  POIJTIOAI.  AMB  SOOIAI.  SOISNOB.  See 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Academy  of. 

AMZmiOAN  ASSOOIATION  FOR  THB  ADVANOEIMSNT  OF  SOIBNOB 

See  Agriculture;  Anthropology  in  America;  Botany;  and  Zoological  SociEnES. 

ABSBRIOAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ANATOMISTS.    See  Anatomists,  Ameri- 
can Association  of. 
AMBRIOAN  BOONOBnO  ASSOOIATION.    See    Economic  AssoaATiON. 

AMBRIOAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR.  See  Federation  op  Labor. 
AMBRIOAN  FISHERIES  SOOIBTT.    See  FlSH  and  Fisheries. 
AMBRIOAN  INSTITUTE  OF  BIJIOTRIOAL  BNOINBBR8.    See  Physics. 
AMBRIOAN  LIBRART  ASSOOIATION.   See  Library  Association. 
AMERICAN  MICROSOOPICAI.  SOOIBT7.    See  Zoological  Societies. 
AMBRIOAN  MORFHOIiOaiOAI.  SOOIBT7.   See  Zoological  Sooeties. 
AMBRIOAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  BISTORT,  NBW  YORK.    See  An- 
thropology IN  America  and  Archeology,  American. 
AMBRIOAN  ORNITBOLOaiSTS*  UNION.   See  Ornitholocy. 

AMBRIOAN  PSTOHOLOaiOAL  ASSOOIATION.  See  Psychological  As- 
sooation,  American. 

AMBRIOAN  BOOUJTV  OF  NATURAUETTS.  See  Zoological  Societies  and 
Botany. 
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AMBBBST  OOUiSCIB,  Amherst,  Mass.,  founded  1821,  had  in  1899-1900  a  faculty 
of  36  and  a  student  body  of  400.  Its  library,  which  contains  7S,ooo  volumes,  is  one  of 
the  largest  possessed  by  a  purely  cotl^ate  institution.  The  income  for  the  year  from 
an  sources  was  $104,000.  An  important  change  in  the  college  curriculum  went  into 
efiect  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  igoo^i,  whereby  a  candidate  for  the 
arts  course  may  enter  upon  only  one  ancient  language  instead  of  upon  two,  as  for- 
merly.   The  entrance  requirements  for  the  B.A.  course  are  now:  (1)  English,  his- 
tory, and  elementary  mathematics;  (2)  elementary  and  advanced  Latin  or  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  Greek ;  (3)  any  one  of  the  following  four  options :  elementary  and 
advanced  lAtin ;  elemental^  and  advanced  Greek ;  elementary  Latin  or  Greek  and 
one  other  subject,  elementary  or  advanced;  or  one  modem  Iai^;tiage,  one  advanced 
subject,  and  one  other  subject,  elementary  or  advanced. 

AHJBtfrMUSUL  During  1900  many  operations  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
have  been  performed  without  pain  after  securing  ansestbesia  of  that  region  by  inject- 
ing a  solution  of  cocaine  into  the  spinal  canal.  This  method,  improperly  attributed 
to  Dr.  August  Bier,  of  Kiel,  was  original  with  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Corning,  of  New 
York,  who  demonstrated  its  possibility  in  1885.  Last  year  Professor  Bier,  as  well  as 
Professor  Tuflfier,  of  Paris,  rA^ived  the  procedure.  A  long  platinum  needle  is 
inserted  between  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebne  and  mto  the  spinal  canal. 
Through  it  is  injectetd  the  solution  of  cocaine.  In  a  few  minutes  sensation  below  this 
level  is  abolished.  A  patient  retaining  full  consciousness  may  then  witness  the 
amputation  of  his  1^,  opening  of  his  abdomen,  removal  of  a  tumor,  etc  Insensibil- 
ity of  the  whole  body  to  pain  may  be  secured,  lasting  from  one  to  two  hours.  Vom- 
itmg,  dizziness,  headache,  weakness  and  even  collapse  may  follow.  Many  suc- 
cesses without  accident  are  reported  1^  American  sui^^eons. 

AMAM  or  ANMAM,  a  French  dq>enden^  on  the  China  Sea,  extends  from  Ton- 
kins and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan  on  the  north  to  Cochin  China  and  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  south.  The  capital  is  Hue>  In  1884  the  country  became  a 
French  protectorate,  the  area  of  which  is  reported  at  88,780  square  miles  and  the 
population  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  6,000.000.  Probably  the  latter 
ngiire  is  the  more  nearly  correct.  Roman  Catholics  number  420,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  Hu6  is  about  30,00a  The  king,  Thanh  Thai  and  other  Anamite  func- 
tionaries, under  the  control  of  the  French  government,  administer  internal  aflfairs. 
The  local  budget  for  1900  balanced  at  1,845,835  piastres.  Among  the  products  are 
rice,  maize  and  other  cereals,  mulberry,  cinnamon,  the  areca-nut,  tobacco,  betel, 
manioc,  sugar,  medicinal  and  d^  plants,  and  bamboo.  Raw  silk,  crape,  and  earthen- 
ware are  produced.  To  a  limited  extent  mines  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  gold  are 
worked  by  the  natives.  The  prindpal  imports  are  cottons,  tea,  petroleum,  paper 
goods,  and  tobacco ;  the  chief  exports  are  sugar  and  ciimamon.  In  1898  the  inq>OTts 
and  exports  were  valued  at  3,77S.ooo  francs  ($738,575)  and  3,075,000  francs  ($593,- 
475)  respectively.    See  Indo-China. 

ANATOMISTS,  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMBRIOAN,  organized  in  1888,  in  1899 
had  131  active  and  10  honorary  members.  President,  George  S.  Huntington.  M.D. ; 
secretary,  D.  S.  Lamb.  M.D.,  800  Tenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  1900  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  December 
27-29.    

ANCnBNT  AOOSPTBD  SCOTTISH  BTTB  BOASONS,  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors-Goieral  of  the  Thirty;-third  and  Last  Degree,  had, 
<m  October  i,  1899,  in  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  a 
membership  aggr^Ung  about  100,000  and  the  Permanent  Fund  and  amount  in 
treasurer's  hands  exceeded  $300,000.  Grand  commander,  Henry  L.  Palmer,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  grand  secretary-general,  Clinton  F.  Pai^e,  Bmghamton,  N.  Y. 
Officers  of  the  Southern  Masonic  Jurisdiction,  James  D.  Richardson,  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  lieutenant  and  acting  grand  commander ;  grand  secretary-general,  Frederick 
Webber,  433  Third  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.  Grand  Commander  Caswell 
died  November  13,  1900. 

ANDERSON,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.5.,  a  distinguished  zoologist,  died  in  England, 
August  15,  1900.    He  was  bom  October  4,  1833,  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
medicine  at  the  University,  receiving  a  gold  medal  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
'  Medicine  in  1861.    After  a  short  term  as  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  Free 
Church  College.  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Calcutta  in  1864,  and  became  curator  of  the 
new  government  museum  and  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  medical  col- 
lege-   Important  collections  were  acquired  for  this  museum,  often  under  great  dif- 
£<^Ities.  and  Dr.  Anderson  published  an  account  of  some  of  these  trips  in  Mandalay 
to  Momein  in  1876.    In  1879  he  published  two  large  volumes  of  anatomical  and 
zoological  researches.  He  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  porpoise  inhabit- 
ing the  Irrawaddy  River,  and  studied  carefully  the  allied  species  in  the  Bay  of 
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Bengsl  and  sdjoining  waters.  In  1881-83  he  visited  Tcnasserim  and  die  Mergui 
Archipetagp  and  collected  specimens  of  marine  animals,  whtdi  were  subsequently 
described  in  the  journal  of  the  Linnscan  Society,  and  also  wrote  a  book  entitled 
English  Intercourse  with  Siam,  which,  intended  as  a  part  of  the  original  report, 
was  published  as  a  separate  volume  in  1889.  Dr.  Anderson  retired  from  the  Indian 
service  in  1^6,  and  after  a  few  years  spent  in  travel  he  settled  in  London.  He 
passed  several  winters  in  Egypt,  and  prosecuted  vigorously  the  study  of  its  mam- 
mals and  fauna.  The  first  part  of  his  researches,  dealing  with  the  reptilia  and  ba- 
trachia  of  diis  country,  appeared  in  1898.  He  also  investigated  the  fauna  of  neighboT- 
tng  coimtries,  and  in  i8g8  published  A  Contribution  to  the  Herpetology  of  Arabia. 
Dr.  Anderson  was  dected  a  fellow  of  the  R(qral  Society  in  1879^  *nd  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  English  zoological  journals. 

AN]%£,  General,  succeeded  General  de  Gallifet  on  May  30,  1900,  as  minister  of 
war  in  the  Waldeck-Ronsseau  cabinet  He  was  bom  at  Nuits,  in  the  Cdte  d'Or,  in 
18^8,  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  He  distit^uished  himself  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  rtie  Tenth  Infantry  Division  in 
May,  1899.  His  first  oflkial  act  showed  him  neutral  in  the  matter  of  the  French 
army  against  Dreyfus.  He  prosecuted  the  newspaper  L'Aurore  for  a  published 
attack  on  the  general  staff,  but  opposed  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  renew  the 
affair.  Later  in  the  year  he  began  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  general  staff, 
and  rendered  himself  extremely  unpopular  by  his  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
established  code  of  military  honor  and  regimental  etiquette. 

ANDRBW  AKD  PHUJF,  BSOTHSRHOOD  OF,  organized  1888,  is  an  inter- 
denominational organization,  whose  object  is  to  bring  men  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  It  has  15,000  members  distributed  among  550  chapters.  Official  organ, 
the  Brotherhood  Star.  President,  Dr.  Rufas  W.  Sfiller;  secretary,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Wyckoff.  Irvington,  N.  J. 

ANOUOAN  CHURCH,  also  known  as  the  Angto-Catholic  Church,  a  Mneral 
term  comprising  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  of  all  countries  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  established  church  of  England.  See  England,  Church  of;  Ireland, 
Church  of;  Scotland,  CntntCB  or;  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

ANQUN,  Miss  MARCAaET,  a  yoimg  American  actress,  was  born  in  Ottawa. 
Canada,  in  1876.  She  was  educated  at  a  French  convent  school,  and  received 
dramatic  instruction  in  New  York.  In  1894  her  debut  was  made  in  Shenandoah. 
Between  1895  and  the  present  she  has  appeared  in  Hamlet,  Virginius,  Monte  Crista, 
As  You  Like  It,  Brother  Officers,  and  The  Bugle-Call,  During  1900  she  received 
much  appreciation  for  her  performance  as  Mrs.  Dane  in  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
new  play,  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence.    See  Dkaua. 

ANOOIiA,  or  POBTUOUBBB  WEST  AFBIOA«  a  dependency  of  Portugal,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Congo  Free  State  (a  small  portion  of  Portuguese  ter- 
rltopr  touching  French  Congo),  on  the  cast  by  the  Free  State  and  British  Central 
Africa,  on  the  south  by  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
the  coast  line  extending  over  1000  miles.  The  area  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
are  uncertain,  but  the  one  has  been  estimated  at  484,800  square  miles  and  the  other 
at  4,119,000.  The  seat  of  government  is  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  a  seaport  with  about 
14,000  inhabitants  and  on  the  telegraphic  cable  connecting  Europe  and  Cape  Town. 
Other  important  towns  are  Benguelfa,  Mossamedes,  Cabinda,  Ambriz,  Port  Alex- 
ander, and  Novo  Redondo,  The  colony  is  administered  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  home  government^,  and  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of 
Portt^ese  rights  there  is  a  military  force  of  some  4000  men,  of  whom  over  3800 
are  natives. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  in  milreis  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  were 
i»^t-797  and  1,846,469  respectively;  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  1,673.111  and  2,013,671 
respectively;  the  milreis  is  worth  $1.08.  The  principal  products  include  coffee,  rub- 
ber, vegetable  oils,  wax,  ivory,  cattle,  fish,  coco-nuts,  and  sugar,  the  last  being  used 
for  rum  distillation.  There  occur  deposits  of  copper,  malachite,  iron,  salt,  and 
petroleum,  and  a  few  years  a^  the  Cassinga  gold  mines  were  discovered,  the  right 
of  exploitation  in  which  was  included  in  the  concession  granted  to  the  Mossamedes 
conquny,  which  engages  also  in  cattle  raising  and  fish  curing.  Commerce  i%  carried 
on  diiefly  with  Portugal,  the  principal  import  being  textile  goods,  and  the  leading 
exports  coffee  and  rubber.  In  1897  the  imports  and  exports,  including  the  coasting 
trade,  were  valued  at  6,380,368  milreis  and  6.577.791  milreis  respectively.  The  for- 
eign merchant  shipping  entered  at  the  ports  in  1897  amounted  to  1,053,248  tons  car- 
ried in  615  vessels,  while  the  entrances  in  the  coasting  trade  numbered  2547  vessels 
of  70,743  tons.  In  September,  1899,  the  railroad  extending  inland  from  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  was  open  for  traffic  as  far  as  the  Lucalla  River,  a  distance  of  225  miles,  and 
it  was  intended  in  the  interest  of  export  transportation  to  continue  the  Kn«  76  mQes 
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to  Uelandscbe.  Another  railway,  about  20  miles  in  length,  connects  BcnguelU  witti 
KatumbeUa.    In.  i&gB  there  were  18  telegraph  offices  and  807  miles  of  line. 

AMTAROCTO  SZFLORA^DN.  In  igoo  there  was  renewed  interest  in  Antarc- 
Uc  exploration.  This  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  two  interesting  and  important 
eweditions  that  had  been  recently  made  to  the  south  polar  regions — namely,  the 
Belgian  expedition  mider  Captain  Adrian  de  Gerlache,  which  returned  in  the  spring 
of  1899,  and  the  British  expedition  under  Mr.  Borchgrevtnk,  which  returned  a  year 
later  after  making  a  new  record  for  south  latitude.  During  1900  three  expeditions- 
British,  Swedish,  and  German — were  definitely  projected  for  the  coming  year,  while 
it  was  proposed  that  a  Scotch  expedition  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  William  5.  Bruce, 
the  weU  Icnown  naturalist  and  polar  explorer,  sail  also  in  the  stunmer  of  1901.  Fur- 
ther accounts  of  the  rettuned  British  expedition  and  of  the  three  projected  expedi- 
tions are  given  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  BoTchgrevink  Expedition. — The  British  expedition,  organized  by  Sir  Georee 
Newnes  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Carsten  Egebert  Borchgrevink,  which  sailed  in  the 
oak  steamer  Southern  Cross  from  Hobart,  Tasmania,  December  10,  189S,  arrived, 
on  its  return,  at  Stewart  Island,  New  Zealand,  April  4,  1900^  after  reaching  the  high- 
est southern  latitude  ever  attained,  78°  50'.   On  December  30,  1898,  the  first  ice  was 
encountered  in  latitude  61"  56'  S.  and  longitude  153°  53'  £.    Batleny  Island  was 
sifted  January  14,  1899,  but,  being  held  in  the  ice-padc  for  about  a  month,  the 
Southern  Cross  did  not  put  into  Robertson  Bajr,  at  Cape  Adare,  Victoria  Land,  until 
February  17.    A  landing  was  effected,  though  with  difficulty,  and  a  house  con- 
structed.   On  March  2  the  ship  sailed  away  tor  New  Zealand,  leaving  Mr.  Borch- 
ffrevink  and  nine  others  to  a  yctr's  work  in  Antarctic  exploration  and  scientific 
investigatioii.    Unfortimately,  the  very  mountainous  character  of  the  country  made 
long  sledge  journeys  impossible.    On  March  12  Mr.  Borchgrevink  and  Mr.  Louis 
Bemacchi  ascended  Cape  Adare  to  the  height  of  3670  feet.   On  April  22  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  Robertson  Bay  on  the  ice  almost  ended  in  disaster  on  account  of  the 
terrific  storms,  the  wind  attaining  a  rate  of  87  miles  an  hour.   During  July,  August, 
and  September  (1899)  a  number  of  small  sledge  journeys  were  accomplished,  an 
island — named  Dttke  of  York— being  discoverM,  a  valuable  geological  collection 
nude,  and  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land  investigated.   The  interior  could  not  be  ex- 
plored, as  the  land,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Robertson  Bay,  reached  an  altitude  of 
ia.000  leet   These  mountains  are  covered  with  enormous  glaciers  which  break  off 
into  the  sea  sometimes  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees.   Such  a  "birth  of  an  iceberg"  on 
one  occasion  resulted  almost  fatally  for  Mr.  Borchgrevink  and  a  companion,  who, 
standing  on  a  ledge  of  rock  near  the  sea  level,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  immense 
wave  succeeding  the  plunging  of  the  glacier  block  into  the  sea.   A  few  specimens  of 
fauna  and  flora  were  collected,  a  meteorological  record  was  kept  for  one  year,  and 
magnetic  observations  were  made  thst  led  to  a  calculation  ox  the  position  of  the 
south  magnetic  pole.    In  the  latter  part  of  October  great  numbers  of  penguins 
flocked  to  Cape  Adare;  their  eggs  and  a  small  number  of  fish  constituted  the  only 
food  found  by  the  party  in  the  Antarctic  region.    The  lowest  temperature  was 
recorded  in  August  53°  r.  below  zero,  and  by  January,  1900,  the  weather  was  consid- 
erably warmer,  the  ice-pack  having  entirely  disa^jpcared  by  the  tenth  of  the  month. 
On  February  ^  the  Southern  Cross  returned,  and  two  days  later  Mr.  Borchgrevink's 
party  began  the  voyage  home.   The  return,  however,  was  not  direct,  as  the  ship 
poshed  to  the  east  and  south,  and  several  landings  were  made.   It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasicHis  that  Mr.  Borchgrevink's  escape  from  the  glacier-wave  occurred. 
The  last  landii^  was  effected  at  Ross  Bay  on  March  17,  1900,  when  Mr.  Borch- 
gre\-iiik  and  two  others  proceeded  southward,  reaching  the  "furthest  south"  point — 
78*  50'  S.  and  195°  50'  E.  The  Southern  Cross  arnved  at  Stewart  Island  on  April  4. 
The  party  reported  that  winter  in  the  south  polar  regions  is  much  harsher  than  in 
the  north  polar,  while  the  extremely  rough  and  mountainous  character  of  the  glacial 
ice.  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of  Greenland,  renders  exploration  very 
difficult    The  south  magnetic  ptAt  was  not  reached,  though  its  position  was 
calculated. 

The  National  Antarctic  Expedition. — ^This  will  be  a  British  expedition,  and  will 
probably  sail  in  August,  1901.  The  vessel  to  be  used,  the  Discovery,  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  was  in  process  of  construction  at  Dundee  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1900.  The  expedition  will  be  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Scott, 
R.N.,  and  Professor  John  W.  Gregory,  of  the  University  of  Melbourne,  will  be  chief 
of  the  scientific  staff.  The  explorations  will  probably  be  tn  Victoria  Land,  to  the 
south  of  New  Zealand.  The  Discovery  is  a  trarque-rireed  vessel,  with  three  decks 
and  timbers  of  oak.  Its  length  bet^veen  perpendiculars  is  172  feet,  beam  34  feet, 
depth  19  feet.  For  a  considerable  radius  amidships  brass  rather  than  iron  is  used 
f<M-  the  metal  work,  in  order  that  more  accurate  magnetic  observations  may  be 
made.  The  engines  will  have  an  indicated  horse-power  of  450. 
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The  Swedish  Expedition. — In  the  latter  part  of  1900  the  first  Swedish  Antarctic 
expedition  was  in  preparation  under  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  who  has  taken  part  in 
several  Arctic  expeditions,  and  in  18^8-99  was  a  member  of  the  Danish  expedition 
to  East  Greenland  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Amdrup.  The  expedition  will  cost 
about  $50,000,  which  has  been  largely  subscribed,  ancf  Dr.  Nordenskjold  hopes  to 
sail  in  August,  igoi,  in  the  Antarctic  from  Gothenburg,  where  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  vessel  was  being  equipped.  The  Swedish  explorations  will  probably  be  in 
the  region  south  of  America,  and  if  possible  the  party  will  co-operate  with  the 
British  and  German  expeditions.  Though  the  Antartic — a  steam  whaler  built  in 
Norway — has  seen  much  service  in  Arctic  and  has  already  made  at  least  one  voyage 
in  Antarctic  seas,  it  is  still  in  excellent  condition;  it  is  especially  adapted  for  navi- 
gation in  the  pack-ice.  It  was  used  for  some  time  by  the  geologist  and  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, Professor  A.  G.  Nathorst,  and,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Amdrup, 
returned  to  Copenhagen  on  October  4,  1900,  from  its  last  Arctic  voyage. 

The  German  Expedition. — During  1900  preparations  were  made  for  a  German 
Antarctic  expedition,  which  is  expected  to  sail  in  the  summer  of  1901,  under  the 
command  of  Herr  Erich  von  Drygalski.  The  ship  for  this  expedition  was  being 
built  at  Kiel  in  the  fall  of  1900.  It  was  desired  to  be  a  three-masted  schooner,  pro- 
tected with  a  triple  sheating  of  oak,  pitch  pme,  and  green  heart,  and  equipped  with 
triple  expansion  ei^nes  capable  of  giving  a  seven-knot  speed.  The  ship  will  carry  a 
balloon  apparatus,  a  twen^-foot  naphtha  launch,  and  a  windmill  for  working  the 
dynamo  when  the  steam  is  down.  The  attention  of  the  German  expedition  will  be 
directed  to  the  region  soutli  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ANCTROFOX^OOT  IN  AMBRTOA.  The  growing  interest  in  anthropol<^ 
has  been  manifested  during  the  past  year  by  increased  activity  among  the  larger 
museum  establishments  of  the  country  and  by  the  inauguration  of  systematic  anthro- 
pologic and  archxologic  work  in  several  institutions  not  hitherto  prominently  repre- 
sented. Notable  events  are  the  Congres  des  Am^ricanistes  at  Paris  during  the 
Exposition,  the  movement  for  an  archaeologic  survey  of  Michigan,  the  organization 
of  the  Colorado  Women's  Cliff -Dwelling  Association,  and  the  favorable  report  upon 
tiie  bill  providing  for  the  Cliff-Dwellin8[s  National  Park  in  New  Mexico,  to  include 
the  Santa  Clara  ruins.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  also  the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society  in  New  York,  consummated  in  the  closing  mcMith 
of  1899.  The  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  held  in  Columbia  University,  New  York,  June  25-29.  A  large  number 
of  papers  was  presented  before  the  anthropological  section  (H),  among  which  was 
one  of  special  interest  by  Professor  Stansbury  Hagar  on  The  Peruvian  Star  Chart 
of  Sulcamayhua,  this  being  an  ancient  Peruvian  manuscript  containing  the  key  to 
the  symbolic  astronomy  of  the  Incas.  The  title  of  the  committee  for  the  study  of 
the  white  race  was  changed  to  the  "Anthropometric  Committee,"  and  the  committee 
upon  anthropologic  teaching  was  made  permanent.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  Dr.  G.  G.  MacCurdy,  insbwtor  in  anthn^Iory 
at  Yale  University,  were  elected  respectively  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
section  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  session  closed  with  an  inspection  of  the  splendid 
collections  of  the  American  Museum.  The  Paris  Exposition  was  made  memorable 
by  the  assembling,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government,  of  a  number  of 
scientific  congresses,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the  Congres  International  des 
Americanistes,  September  17-22.  Dr.  E.  T.  Hamy,  of  the  Mus^e  d'Ethnographie, 
presided,  and  the  list  of  those  present  included  such  distinguished  names  as  Bona- 
parte, Loubat,  Charencey,  Pinard,  and  Nadaillac  Congresses  were  also  held  in 
psychology,  prehistoric  anthropology  and  archaeology^  ethnographic  sciences  and 
folklore.  Evidence  of  the  growing  European  interest  in  American  an^ropology  is 
afforded  by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  chair  of  American  arclweology  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Due  de  Loubat,  with  Doctor  Adolf 
Bastian  as  incumbent.  The  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Association,  the 
American  Folklore  Society  and  affiliated  bodies  was  held  at  Baltimore,  December 
27-28,  Dr.  Frank  Russell,  of  Harvard  University,  presiding  over  section  H  of  the 
association,  while  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
officiated  as  president  of  the  Folklore  Society.  Among  notable  papers  in  section 
H  may  be  mentioned  a  study  of  Pueblo  albinism  by  Dr.  Alet  Hrdlicka,  a  paper  on 
ancient  village  sites  in  Ohio  by  Professor  W.  C.  Mills  and  one  upon  primitive  burial 
in  British  Columbia  by  Dr.  Harlan  I.  Smith.  The  subject  of  the  evening  lecture,  by 
Dr.  Frank  Russell,  was  The  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  The  presidential  address  of 
Dr.  Boas  before  the  Folklore  Society  discussed  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  and 
was  an  argument  for  the  essential  unity  of  the  primitive  mind  throughout  the  world. 
A  paper  which  has  led  to  much  discussion  was  that  by  Dr.  Fewkes  on  Interpretation 
of  Pueblo  Katcinas.  A  pleasant  feature  was  the  rendering  of  a  number  of  negro 
folksongs  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Speers.   Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  reported  upon  the  con- 
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gTCKes  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  steps  were  taken  for  receiving  the  Societe  des 
Anwricanistes  in  this  country  in  1903.  Dr.  Frank  Russell  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell 
were  elected  respectively  president  and  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  during  the  coming  summer, 
has  made  provision  for  a  Dgiartment  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict,  with  the  co-operation  of  various  museum  estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  The  ethnol(^c  exhibits  are  to  be  housed  in  a  special 
pavilion,  and  there  is  also  to  be  an  open-air  exhibit  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  of 
New  York  State. 

Within  the  year  science  has  had  to  chronicle  the  Joss  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  West, 
ex-president  01  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
lyn, March  9,  at  the  ripe  age  of  91 ;  James  G.  Swan,  known  for  his  early  researches 
amoi^  the  tribes  of  ^e  k>wer  Columbia;  and  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing,  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnoloigr,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Washington  on  April  10  at 
the  early  age  of  43. 

Smithsonian  InstituHon  and  National  Museum,  Washington. — The  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  the  centre  and  controlling  force  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  work  car- 
ried on  under  government  auspices,  as  well  as  the  chief  official  medium  between 
American  scholars  and  those  of  other  countries.    The  results  of  investigations 
prosecuted  by  its  direction  or  with  its  assistance  appear  in  its  published  reports  and 
monographs,  while  the  collections  brought  back  by  the  various  government  expedi- 
tions or  obtained  by  gift  or  purchase  are  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  in 
t^rge  of  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  museum  has  also  its  own  spe- 
cbl  publications.   Under  a  system  b^^n  with  the  new  year  only  completed  volumes 
are  now  entered  in  the  library  accession  book,  seimrate  note  being  taken  of  ordinary 
feriodical  and  fugitive  publications.    Upon  this  basts  the  Smithsonian  library 
accessions  for  the  last  fiscal  year  aggregate  25,701  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  charts. 
The  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges,  through  which  all 
government  and  scientific  publications  are  transmitted  free  of  charge  between  this 
country  and  the  governments,  learned  societies,  and  scholars  of  other  lands,  has 
grown  to  be  of  immense  value  and  importance.  During  the  last  year  the  number  of 
packages  thus  handled  aggregated  nearly  114,000,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  about 
4io/MX>  pounds.   The  number  of  correspondents  taking  advantage  of  these  facilities 
aggregates  about  34,000.    Among  the  most  recent  Smithsonian  publications  more 
directly  dealing  with  anthropology,  exclusive  of  those  issued  from  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnolc^,  are  the  Bulletin  and  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  descriptions  of  the  L.atimer  collection  of  antiquities  from  Porto  Rico 
and  of  the  Guesde  collection  from  Guadaloupe.    An  important  work,  issued  by 
^>ecial  authority  of  Congress,  and  now  nearly  ready  for  distribution,  is  A  Docu- 
mentary and  Legislative  History  of  the  Institution  from  its  inception. 

The  National  Museum  is  organized  in  three  departments,  anthropology,  biology, 
and  geolc^,  each  in  charge  of  a  curator.  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes  having  charge  of 
anthropoloKjr.  The  Department  of  American  Arch2eol<^  occupies  separate  quar- 
ters in  the  Smithsonian  building  proper,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  curator, 
irhe  proper  display  of  the  immense  and  valuable  collections  is  now  much  hampered 
by  lack  of  space.  Some  idea  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  more  adequate  accommoda- 
tions may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  the  number  of  specimens  added  dur- 
ing the  last  year  alone  aggregates  206,617,  comprised  in  1467  different  accession  lots, 
making  the  total  number  of  museum  specimens  now  but  little  short  of  5,000,000. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  may  soon  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
emergency.  Among  the  notable  American  accessions  during  the  year  may  be  men- 
tioned an  extensive  archaeologic  collection  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  of 
Washington.  Under  direction  of  Dr.  F.  W.  True,  government  representative  for  the 
institution,  extensive  preparations  are  in  progress  for  representation  at  the  coming 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo.  Among  the  proposed  exhibits  is  an  extensive 
Philippine  collection,  obtained  during  the  year  by  Colonel  F.  F.  Hilder,  on  special 
detail  for  the  purpose  from  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  IVashineton. — This  department  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  under  the  directorship  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  deals  exclusively 
with  American  anthropolcwy,  the  work  consisting  of  field  investigation,  library  re- 
search and  publication.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  director,  accompanied 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  National  Museum,  made  a  reconnaissance  visit 
lo  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  obtaining  important  data  for  a  future  study  of  the  problem  of 
Caribbean  influence  upon  the  aborigines  of  the  South  Atlantic  coasts.   Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes  continued  archaeologic  researches  in  the  southwest  with  ^ood  result.  A 
portion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  observation  of  the  winter  ceremonials  at  the  Hopi 
pueblos,  and  later  in  the  season  excavations  were  carried  on  among  the  ruins  of 
northwestern  Arizona.    Toward  the  end  of  spring  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  well 
known  for  her  studies  among  the  Omaha,  was  commissioned  as  a  special  agent  to  the 
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Pawnee  tribe  in  Oklahoma,  and  was  notably  successfal  in  obtaining  an  important 
esoteric  ritual,  which  will  appear  in  full,  with  songs  and  musical  accompaninient, 
in  the  twentieth  report  of  the  bureau.  The  work  of  Colonel  F.  F.  Hilder,  on  detail  to 
the  Philippines  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  has  been  already  noted.  Later  in 
the  year  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  the  Iroquoian  specialist,  again  visited  the  tribes  of  that 
stock  in  New  York  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  already  large  stock 
of  mythologic  material,  and  was  still  in  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  ytar.  Mr.  James 
Mooney,  who  has  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  Cherokee,  spent  several 
months  upon  the  East  Cherokee  reservation  in  North  Carolina,  collecting  additional 
material  for  a  series  of  tnonographs  relating  to  the  tribe.  The  first  of  the  series 
is  now  almost  ready  for  distribution  as  Part  I.  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  bureau.  A  most  noteworthy  exploration  was  that  conducted  by  Professor  W  J 
McGee,  ethnologist  in  charge,  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  in  the  little 
known  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  obtain  definite  information  as  to  the  Tepoka 
Indians,  who  had  been  reported  as  still  wandering  in  that  vicinity  when  Professor 
McGee  made  his  exploration  of  Tiburon  Island  five  years  before.  Outfitting  at 
Fhcenix,  Ariz.,  the  party  crossed  over  the  arid  desert  to  the  point  npon  the  gulf 
coast  where  the  Tepoka  had  been  reported  as  still  ranging  in  1895.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  tribe  was  either  extinct  or  that  the  small  remnant  had  jonied  the 
Seri  farther  south,  the  first  supposition  being  the  more  probable.  Numerous  shell 
heaps  and  other  traces  of  former  occupation  attested  the  truth  of  the  local  tradition. 
Turning  northward,  the  party  then  visited  the  Cocopa,  an  agricultural  people  resid- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River  just  above  its  mouth.  Linguistic  results 
indicate  that  the  tribe,  now  rapidly  declining,  is  of  Piman  affinity.  A  typical  collec- 
tion, including  photographs  by  Mr.  DeLancey  Gill,  illustrator  of  the  bureau,  accom- 
panying the  expedition,  vras  made,  which  will  form  jnrt  of  the  exhibit  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  Some  attention  was  also  given  on  the  return  trip  to  the 
petrt^l^phs  of  the  Gila  and  Salado  valleys.  Each  bureau  member  is  also  charged 
wiHi  his  special  office  investigation,  nsuatly  collated  from  results  of  previous  fwld 
research.  In  intervals  of  administrative  duties  the  director  was  engaged  upon  a 
synthesis  of  native  languages,  based  ujwn  material  in  the  bureau  archives.  E>r. 
Cyrus  Thomas  continued  his  study  of  Mexican  calendars.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  found 
time  from  active  editorial  and  library  duties  for  work  upon  a  comprehensive  Pueblo 
cyclopaedia  and  synonymy.  Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Stevenson  brought  to  completion  her 
monograph  on  Zufu  mythology.  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  staff,  is  at  present  engaged  in  ethnologic  investigations  in  British  Columbia. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet  devoted  the  year  to  revising  for  publication  the  Trumbull  dic- 
tionary of  the  Massachnset  language,  based  upon  tlie  celebrated  Eliot  Bible.  It 
will  appear  as  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  bulletms.  Of  the  regular  series  of  annua! 
reports  of  the  bureau  the  Nineteenth  is  now  in  press. 

Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge. — Under  direction  of  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam, 
curator,  and  Dr.  Frank  Russell,  assistant  curator,  this  institution  keeps  well  in  the 
front  rank,  having  added  3600  numbers  to  its  catalogue  of  accessions  during  the 
past  year,  a  large  portion  being  the  result  of  explorations  carried  on  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  museum.  Among  important  American  accessions  are  those  from 
Alaska,  obtained  by  the  Harriman  expedition  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman. 
The  Brown  University  expedition  to  Labrador  donated  valuable  Eskimo  collections. 
Mr.  F.  F.  Burr  contributed  a  valuable  series  from  shell  heaps  along  the  Massachusetts 
coast.  With  the  income  from  the  Warren  fund  Dr.  Russell  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion to  Arizona,  in  the  course  of  which  a  large  number  of  ruins  were  examined  and 
some  two  hundred  photographs  secured,  besides  skeletons  and  several  hundred 
ethnologic  specimens,  with  much  valuable  information  bearing  upon  the  general 
subject.  The  iricome  from  the  Huntington- Froth ingham-Walcott  fund  was  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  gold  figurines  and  ornaments  from  the  ancient  graves  in  Colombia, 
thus  supplementing  a  previous  collection  of  Colombian  pottery  procured  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  fund.  In  Central  "America  work  has  been  successfully  continued 
through  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch.  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  and 
others.  From  Mr.  Maler  have  been  received  numerous  photographs  and  moulds 
of  sculptures  from  the  Maya  ruins,  with  a  collection  from  the  wild  Lacandons 
of  Lake  Peten.  Besides  moulds  and  casts  from  Yucatan,  ^Ir.  Thompson  has  for- 
\varded  a  coot  of  a  mural  painting  from  a  ruin  at  Chichen-Itza.  Mr.  G.  B.  Gordon, 
in  charge  at  Copan.  has  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement  with  the  government  of 
Honduras  by  which  Harvard  University  secures  control  of  those  niins  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  with  permission  to  excavate  and  to  remove  to  the  Peabody  Museum  a 
portion  of  the  finds.  A  most  important  result  of  his  work  has  been  the  completion 
of  the  investigation  of  the  great  hieroglyphic  stairway.  The  museum  now  has 
moulds  of  the  faces  of  every  step  of  this  grand  approach,  together  with  casts  of  por- 
tions of  human  figures  which  once  stood  along  the  stairway.   A  splendid  model  of 
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these  extensive  ruins,  made  to  scale  bjr  Mr.  C  C  WiUonshby,  now  occupieB  a  case 
in  the  Central  American  HalL  The  Serpeat  Moimd  Park  in  Ohio  has  been  trans- 
ferred hy  the  corporation  of  Harvard  University  to  the  State  Archaeological  and 
Histwical  Society  of  Ohio.  Among  important  additions  to  the  Ubrarj  is  a  rac-simile 
copy  ol  the  Codex  Rios,  presented  by  Uie  Due  de  Loubat. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. — The  anthropologic  section  of 
this  great  institution  is  under  direction  of  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  as  chief  curator, 
with  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  curator  of  ethnology,  Mr.  Marshall  H.  Saville,  curator  of 
Mexican  and  Central  American  archaeology,  Dr.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  assistant  curator 
of  archaeology,  and  a  staff  of  well-known  ethnologic  collaborators.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  museum  and  the  activity  of  its  workers  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  anthropologic  department,  which  three  years  ago  occupied  a  single  hall,  now  fills 
five,  while  two  more  are  being  arranged  for  opening  in  the  near  future.  A  new 
wing  has  been  added  during  the  year  and  plans  are  being  considered  for  another. 

Within  the  United  States  archxologic  explorations  have  been  conducted  by 
Professor  Putnani  at  the  Pueblo  Bonito  ruins  and  In  California;  by  Mr.  Raym<md 
HarrinKton  among  the  shell  heaps  and  ancient  graves  along  the  west  end  of  Lor^ 
Island  Sound ;  and  by  Mr.  Ernest  Volk  amon^  the  Trenton  gravels. 

The  work  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  expedition,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
president  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted  on 
the  Asiatic  side.  Earlsr  in  the  year  Messrs.  Waldemar  Jochelson  and  Waldenur 
Bogoras,  Russian  scientists  of  distinguished  reputation,  started  for  Siberia  to  study 
the:  tribes  of  the  unknown  region  northeast  of  the  Amur  River.   They  expect  to  be 

Bme  two  years.  Important  work  for  the  Jesup  expedition  was  also  continued  by 
r.  Boas  about  Vancouver  Island  and  the  adjacent  region,  by  Dr.  Livii^stoo  Far- 
rand  among  the  coast  tribes  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  by  Mr.  James  Teit  in 
Briti^  Columbia.  Mr.  Roland  B.  Dixon  continued  investigations  among  the  Maidu 
and  other  California  tribes,  and  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber  investigated  Arapaho 
ssrmbolisni  in  Oklahoma.  A  part  of  this  work  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  the  late  Henry  Villard  and  C.  P.  Huntington.  Dr.  George  Femier  and  Dr.  Harlan 
I.  Smith  were  occupied  during  the  year  in  classifying  material  already  collected, 
respectively,  among  the  Pueblo  ruins  and  in  British  Columbia.  The  splendid  explo- 
rations prosecuted  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Marshall  H.  Saville  among  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  through  the  munificence 
of  the  Due  de  Loubat,  still  ^oes  on.  Mr.  Saville  returned  from  Mitla  early  in  the 
spring,  and  after  arranging  bis  collections  started  again  for  the  field  in  November  to 
be  gone  for  six  months,  by  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
be  practically  completed.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  valuable  Stahl  col- 
lection from  Porto  -Rico,  recently  acquired.  The  researches  begun  in  1892  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia  by  Dr.  Adolf  Bandelier,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Henry  Villard, 
have  been  continued  since  1894  under  museum  auspices.  Dr.  Bandelier  is  now  on 
bis  way  from  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  his  results  for  publication.  The 
South  American  department  has  also  been  enriched  within  the  year  by  a  collection 
of  Ecuadorian  antiquities  donated  by  the  Due  de  Loubat,  and  the  splendid  Gaffron 
collection  from  Peru,  embracing  feather  work,  textiles,  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
wood  car^-ings,  and  pottery.  The  publications  during  the  year  include  a  fine  series 
of  large  8vo  memoirs,  by  Teit,  Farrand,  and  Smith,  embracing  the  results  of  their 
researches  for  the  Jesup  e:q>cdition,  and  another  of  special  value  by  Dr.  Carl  Lum- 
holtz  upon  the  symbolism  of  the  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico;  bulletins  by  Saville  and 
Kroeber  embodying  Mexican  and  Arapaho  results;  a  museum  journal,  issued  at 
frrqnent  intervals;  and  convenient  little  guide  books  to  the  various  halls.  These 
pablications  are  all  models  for  their  kind  in  matter  and  general  make-up.  The 
museum  library  now  numbers  over  40.000  volumes. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, — The  museum  department  of  archae- 
ology and  paleontology,  under  the  efficient  curatorship  of  Professor  Stewart 
Culin,  has  made  notable  growth  during  the  year.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  splendidaccessions  from  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Etruria,  the  results 
of  explorations  carried  on  by  Professor  Hilprecht  and  others  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bat^onian  Exploration  Committee,  the  American  Exploration  Society  and 
private  patrons.  The  important  collections  from  Assam,  Tibet,  and  the  far  east  must 
afso  be  passed  over  with  a  word.  The  American  section  has  been  enriched  by  a 
vataable  arcbseologic  collection  from  the  ancient  country  of  the  Natchez  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  collection  obtained  by  Dr.  Uhle  from  excavations  at  Pachacamac.  Peru, 
in  has  also  been  arranged  in  the  American  hall.   The  most  important  acces- 

sion is  a  series  of  objects,  numbering  about  2000  specimens,  collected  by  the 
curator.  Professor  Culin,  during  an  expedition  undertaken  in  the  early  part  of  the 
rear  of  which  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  generou^y  bore  the  expense.  Most  of 
the  trip  was  made  in  company  with  Dr.  Dorsey,  curator  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Mnseum  of  Chicago,  and  occupied  about  three  months,  sixteen  tribes  on  twelve 
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reservations  from  Iowa  to  the  Pacific  coast  being  visited,  including  the  Muskwaki, 
Shoshoni,  northern  Arapaho,  Banak,  Ute,  Piute,  Hupa,  Wichapek,  Makaw,  Yakima, 
Umatilla,  Grosventre  and  Sioux.  The  prehistoric  jasper  quarry  near  Whalen 
Cafion,  Wyoming,  was  also  exanuned  and  a  representative  series  of  stone  imple- 
ments obtained.  A  noteworthy  KwakiutI  collection  was  secured  by  Mr.  Culin  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  comprising  over  150  objects,  including  two  large  carved  figures 
in  wood.  From  a  museum  standpoint  the  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful ever  undertaken  in  the  West.  The  regular  weekly  course  of  free  public 
lectures  upon  anthropologic  subjects  was  mamtained  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  the  addresses  being  by  distinguished  experts,  including  the  curator 
himself.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a  "Brinton  Chair  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,"  in  memory  of  the  late  distit^uished  scholar  who  did  so  much 
lor  the  science,  and  whose  library,  including  one  of  the  larg^est  manuscript  linguistic 
collections  in  existence,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  university. 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg. — Under  direction  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director, 
this  institution  has  prosecuted  local  archseologic  work  by  a  study  of  the  petroglyphs 
at  Smith's  Ferry  on  the  Ohio,  the  largest  and  best  preserved  group  known  to  exist 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  Casts  of  the  more  important  have  been  made  and  are 
now  being  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  museum.  Group  figures  of  the  celebrated 
Hopi  snake  dance  are  also  being  prepared  by  the  well-known  expert  in  that  line,  Mr. 
Theodore  Mills.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  presented  a  series  of  reproductions  of 
sculptured  stones  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico,  the  series  being  in  part  a 
duplicate  of  the  replicas  presented  to  the  American  museum  by  the  Due  de  Loubat 
A  large  deposit  collection  of  baskets  and  blankets  from  the  southwestern  tribes  has 
been  obtained  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Rati,  and  a  number  of  minor  contributions 
from  various  sources  have  also  been  added.  A  notable  collection  from  recent  ex- 
cavations at  Abydos,  ^;ypt,  has  been  donated  by  the  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  ^ypt 
Exploration  Society. 

Ohio  State  Archeeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus. — The  headquarters 
of  this  institution  are  located  in  the  State  capitol,  while  the  museum  and  library,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  W.  C  Mills,  curator,  are  housed  in  the  State  University.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  year  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  explorations  at  the  Baum 
village  site,  on  Paint  Creek,  in  Ross  County,  O.  Like  all  other  archaologic  work 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mills,  the  excavations  and  examinations  are  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  careful  and  systematic  manner,  with  rich  results  which  wilf  have 
important  bearing  upon  many  problems  connected  with  American  antiquities.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  the  custody  and  ownership  of  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  have  re- 
cently been  transferred  from  the  corporation  of  Harvard  University  to  the  State 
society.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  a  thorough  archseologic  survey  of  the  entire 
State,  and  the  next  work  will  be  done  upon  theR  OSS  County  mounds,  under  personal 
supervision  of  the  curator. 

Field  Columbian  Miueum,  Chicago. — ^Under  direction  of  Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey, 
curator,  with  Mr.  C  S.  Sinuns,  assistant,  the  anthn^logic  section  of  this  museum 
has  made  steady  and  rapid  growth  during  the  past  year.  An  entire  rearrangement 
of  the  installations  is  in  progress  to 'accommodate  enlarged  demands,  and  a  fine 
series  of  ethnic  groups  is  in  preparation.  The  most  important  recent  purchase  is 
the  Perrine  collection  of  over  1500  pieces  from  mounds,  village,  and  quarry  sites  in 
Union  County.  lit.  It  includes  some  of  the  finest  chipped  and  polished  stone 
implements  ever  collected,  the  most  valuable  object  being  a  stone  statue  of  human 
form.  Another  large  archseologic  collection  of  over  1000  pieces  was  acquired  by 
purchase  from  Mr.  W.  C  Wsrman,  and  important  new  material  was  procured  from 
southern  Illinois  by  a  museum  expedition  in  charge  of  Dr.  Phillips. 

Early  in  the  year  Assistant  Curator  C.  S.  Simms  visited  the  Iroquois  upon  the 
Grand  River  Reservation  in  Ontario,  and  was  fortunate  in  witnessing  the  complete 
ceremony  of  the  White  Dog  sacrifice  and  obtaining  a  valuable  collection  of  the  para- 
phernalia, including  a  unique  series  of  masks  used  in  the  dance.  By  the  further  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Stanley  McCormick,  the  museum  was  enabled  to  continue  researches 
in  the  Hopi  countryof  Arizona.  The  curator,  accompanied  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth, 
missionary  to  the  tribe,  was  in  the  field  at  the  banning  of  the  year,  visiting  six  of 
the  seven  Hopi  pudilos,  and  securing  notable  additions  to  the  splendid  collection 
previously  made  by  Mr.  Voth,  which  occupies  a  special  hall  in  the  museum.  Mr. 
Voth  has  now  completed  the  installation  of  his  exhibit  in  the  Hopi  halls,  of  whidi 
a  prominent  feature  is  a  series  of  nine  ceremonial  altars  prepared  ay  himself. 
Important  additions  have  also  been  made  by  C.  L.  Owen  from  his  latest  expedition. 
Extensive  excavations  and  archseologic  collections  were  also  made  hy  Messrs.  Burt 
and  Owen  amon^  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Hop!  country  and  the  adjacent  northern 
and  western  region,  thus  supplementing  the  exhibit  illustrating  the  modem  life  of 
the  pueblos.   By  this  exploration,  much  of  which  was  carried  on  in  territory  pre- 
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TOOsIy  anviuted  by  scientists,  the  already  large  Hopi  archoologic  collections  in  the 
museum  have  been  doubled  in  amount 

In  May  the  curator,  in  company  with  Professor  Culin,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, left  Chicago  for  a  reconnaissance  visit  to  the  Western  reservations.  The 
expedition  extended  over  nearly  three  months  and  was  especially  rich  in  museum 
results.   That  portion  covered  by  the  two  curators  jointly  has  been  already  noted  in  a 
preceding  paragraph.  (See  paragraph  University  of  Pennsylvania.)  In  addition,  Dr. 
Dorscy  visited  the  Pomo  and  Klamath  Lake  tribes  of  northern  California,  the  Nez 
Perces  and  Dalles  tribes  of  the  upper  Columbia,  and  the  Grosventres  and  Assiniboin 
of  the  northern  plains,  making  valuable  collections  at  each  stopping  point.  He 
returned  in  time  to  sail  for  Eurc^e  as  delegate  to  the  international  anthropologic 
congresses  at  the  Paris  Exposition.   An  invaluable  collection  of  over  looo  pieces 
from  the  prehistoric  graves  of  Caldera,  Chile,  was  acquired  by  gift  from  Mr.  Cyrus 
H.  McCormick.   It  includes  gold  and  copper  ornaments,  bone  carvings,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  most  beautifufspear  and  arrow  points  of  jasper  and  chalcedony- that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  department  The  collection  is  of  special  value  as  coming  from 
a  region  hitherto  tmrepresented.   The  usual  free  lecture  course  during  March  and 
April  included  four  upon  anthropologic  subjects. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. — For  several  years  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  of 
this  insUtution.  has  been  conducting  anthropometric  studies  among  the  tribes  of 
Mexico.  His  most  recent  trip,  from  which  he  returned  in  May,  was  undertaken 
by  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan,  of  Chicago,  and  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  measurements,  photographs  and  casts  from  five  tribes — viz.,  Chinanteco, 
Chocho,  Mazateco,  Tepehua  and  Totonaco.  Some  general  ethnologic  studies  and 
collections  were  also  made.  A  complete  report  of  the  work  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished within  two  years. 

Colorado. — Wearying  of  congressional  delay,  the  public-spirited  women  of  Colo- 
rado last  summer  took  practical  action  for  the  preservation  of  the  interesting  ruins 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  by  oraiantzing  the  Colorado  Women's  Cliff-Dwell- 
ing Association,  with  Mrs.  Gilbert  SfcCTurg  as  regent  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Peabody,  vice- 
regent,  and  a  board  of  trustees  representmg  the  principal  cities  of  the  State.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  they  have  leased  from  the  Ute 
Indians  a  tract  including  the  celebrated  Mesa  Verde  ruins,  and  propose  to  put  it  into 
prc^wr  condition  for  park  purposes  as  a  permanent  archxolo^ic  preserve. 

Considerable  arcbaeologic  exploration,  partly  in  collaboration  with  the  State  His- 
torical and  Natural  History  Society,  Denver,  has  also  been  carried  on  by  private 
enterprise. 

California. — In  July  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  which 
has  an  anthropological  collection  of  a>nsiderable  importance,  organized  a  department 
of  andiropology,  with  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber  as  curator,  under  whose  direction  field 
work  was  earned  on  within  the  State  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Through 
the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  the  University  of  California  is  about  to  undertake 
anthropolc^c  and  arcbaeologic  work  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  work  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico  is  to  be  in  chai^  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Jones,  while  Dr.  Uhle  will 
operate  in  Yucatan  and  South  America. 

Canada. — Among  recent  American  acquisitions  to  the  Archxological  Museum  of 
Toronto,  under  the  curatorship  of  Professor  David  Boyle,  are  a  collection  from 
British  Columbia,  including  some  of  the  well  known  carved  house  posts,  and  a  6ne 
collection  of  nearly  tiiree  hundred  si>ecimens  from  the  isthmus  of  Tehuant^iec.  In 
addition  to  other  dutia  the  energetic  curator  during  the  early  spring  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  antfiropotogic  subjects  to  visiting  classes  from  the  Toronto 
normal  and  other  sdiools.  The  arciueological  report  for  1899,  issued  by  the  museum 
during  the  past  year  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  tiie  minister  of  education,  contains  a 
fine  variety  of  valuable  papers,  chiefly  relating  to  the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mexico. — An  encouraging  omen  from  Mexico  is  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
section  of  anthropology  and  ethnography  in  the  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico,  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  so  widely  known  for  his  Tarascan  studies-  Dr.  Leon  is  now 
outlining  plans  for  a  biblic^raphy  of  Mexican  anthropology  and  an  Indian  linguistic 
map  of  Mexico.  In  the  Instituto  Medico  Nacional  good  work  in  ethno-botany  and 
ethno-medicine  is  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Jos£  Ramirez  and  Dr.  Manuel  Urbina. 

AlVnOnA,  a  West  India  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  constitutes,  with 
its  dependencies,  Barbuda  and  Redonda,  a  presidency  of  the  Leeward  Islands  colony. 
The  area  of  Antigua  is  108  square  miles  and  of  the  dependencies  62  square  miles, 
and  the  population  of  the  three  is  about  37.000.  The  city  of  St.  John,  which  has 
nearly  10  000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  both  the  presidency  and  the 
colony  The  presidency  is  administered  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  and  a  council 
of  ei^ht  official  and  eight  non-official  members,  all  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the 
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eovemor,  and  it  is  re^esented  in  the  federal  l^^ttve  council  hj  four  delegates. 
About  two-sevenths  ot  the  area  of  Antigua  is  under  cultivation,  the  principal  crc^ 
being  cane  sugar,  of  which  the  export  in  1897  amounted  to  iioi,io6;  other  expons 
are  pineapples,  molasses,  rum,  tamarinds,  and  arrowroot  Statistics  of  finance  aiul 
commerce  of  tiie  presidency  are  as  follows : 


In  i8g8  the  aggregate  entrances  and  dearances  in  foreign  shippii^  amounted  to 
429,168  tons.  Antigua  has  direct  steam  communication  with  Great  Britain,  New 
York,  and  Canada,  and  is  connected  with  the  cable  of  tiie  West  India  and  ^luuna 

Tel^raph  Cotnpany.  See  Leeward  Islands. 

AKTMMCTIB  T  AfiTST  XJBAOUB,  NBW  BKOSjASn},  was  oi^nized  in 
Boston  November  19,  1896,  and  took  its  rise  from  a  meeting  held  in  Fancnil  Hall, 
June  15,  1898,  of  which  Gamaliel  Bradford  was  chairman  and  Erving  Wioslow 
secretary.  It  was  of^ni«ed  as  the  Anti-Imperialist  League,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington  and  Boston.  On  November  25,  1899,  its  name  was  changed  to  the  New 
Kngjand  Anti-Imperialist  League,  the  title  "American  Anti- Imperialist  League" 
having  been  assumed  by  tiie  organization  in  Chicago.  The  New  England  Anti- 
Imperialist  League,  as  the  parent  body,  has  still  retained  its  connections  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  has  affiliated  with  various  leagues  formed  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country.  Its  objects  are  "to  aid  in  holding  the  United  States  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  seeks  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Its  members  hold 
self-government  to  be  fundamental  and  good  government  but  incidental.  It  is  its 
purpose  to  oppose  by  all  proper  means  the  extension  of  the  so\'ereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  subject  peoples.  It  will  withhold  its  support  from  any  candidate  or 
party  that  stands  for  the  forcible  subjugation  of  any  people."  The  enrolled  mem- 
bership of  the  various  anti -imperialist  leagues  is  about  500,000.  The  president  of 
the  New  England  Anti-Imperialist  League  is  George  S.  Boutwell ;  secretary,  Erring 
Winslow,  44  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 

ANmSONT.  The  metallic  antimony  produced  in  the  United  States  is  obtained 
in  part  from  the  mineral  stibnite  and  in  part  from  antimonial  or  hard  lead.  The 
amount  of  metal  obtained  from  these  two  kinds  of  ore  in  1899  was  234  short  tons, 
valued  at  $43,600.  The  total  (juantity  from  both  imported  and  exported  ores  was 
1275  short  tons,  valued  at  $251,875. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  antimony  obtained  from  domestic  ores 
was  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  The  United  States  product 
came  chiefly  from  California  and  Idaho,  although  smaller  amounts  were  pro- 
duced by  Arkansas  and  Nevada,  and  antimony  ore  in  quantity  has  been  reported 
from  Washington.  The  deposits  known  to  exist  in  Nevada  aixl  Utah  were  but  little 
worked  dnriiw  the  year  just  passed.  The  production  of  antimony  during  1900  was 
mostly  from  foreign  ores,  and  the  metal  was  produced  almost  entirely  by  the  Mathi- 
son  smeltii^  works,  of  New  York. 

The  price  during  1900  varied  from  10  to  1 1  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  brands, 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  m  the  imports  both  of  antimony  ore  and  of  the 
metal  itself.  Statistics  for  the  year  1900  give  the  imports  of  antimony  in  the  form 
of  regulus  or  metal  into  the  United  States  at  3,632.843  pounds,  valued  at  $285,749. 
an  increase  of  472,146  pounds  over  1890,  and  the  imports  of  antimony  ore  for  the 
same  period  at  6,035.734  pounds,  valued  at  $78,581,  an  increase  of  3,053,601  pounds 
over  last  year. 

ANTI-TTPHOED  INOCULATION.  See  Sebum  Thekafy. 
ANTTVUNENZI.    See  Serum  Therapy. 

APFAt<AOBIAN  MOUNTAIN  OLUB,  organized  in  1876,  reorganized  in  1878 
as  a  chartered  corporation  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  fraternity  of  persons  interested  in 
the  mountains  of  New  England  and  adiacent  regions,  and  aims  to  preserve  the 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  mountain  resorts,  in  particular  their  forests;  to  build 
paths,  camps,  and  other  conveniences,  construct  and  publish  accurate  maps  and 
gather  information ;  and  to  collect  scientific  data  concerning  the  mountains.  It  had 
1200  members  in  1900,  and  125  corresponding  societies,  and  holds  20  meetings  and 
from  6  to  9  excursions  and  field  meetings  a  year.  It  has  built  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains one  hundred  miles  of  paths  and  six  shelters  or  camps.  It  has  a  small  but 
notable  library,  and  publishes  Afpalachia  and  an  annual  Register,  besides  booKS, 
pamphlets  and  maps  from  time  to  time.  President  for  1901,  Alexis  H.  French, 
Brookline ;  corresponding  secretary,  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Box  2795,  Boston.  See 
Curtis,  William  B. 


1898. 
1899. 


Rerraiue.  Expenditure.  PnbHcDebt  Imports.  Exports. 
£39,663        i55.586        £137,471     £43,829  £79.178 
42,821  137,471      109,036  1^095 
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AHAHfA,  a  large  peninsnla  in  soutfawestern  Asia,  lying  east  of  the  R«d  Sea,  is 
partly  under  Turkish  nile,  partly  independent,  and  partly  under  British  pvtection 
or  iniluence.    Estimates  of  the  total  area  vary  from  1,000,000  to  1,230,000  square 
aules>  and  of  the  population  from  4,000,000  to  12,000,000,  the  lower  estimates  with  re- 
q>ect  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  probably  being  the  more  nearly  correct.  The 
Turkish  power  is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  littoral  of  the  Red  Sea  and  part  of  the 
Persifui  Gulf.    Aden  (q.v.)  with  Perim  is  a  dependency  of  the  British  Bombay  gov- 
ernment, aztd  the  ind^endent  state  of  Oman,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea, 
is  adminifitered  by  a  sultan,  but  maintains  treaty  relations  with  the  Indian  govern- 
oient,  has  an  Indian  resident  at  its  capital,  Muscat,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  under 
British  influence.   The  interior  of  Arabia,  much  of  which  is  arid,  is  inhabited  by 
tribes  which  aduiowledge  no  rulers  other  than  their  own  chieftains.   Arabia  has  a 
small  Jewish  population,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Arab  or 
Bedouin  Mohammedans.    Bordering  the  Red  Sea  are  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Hedjaz  and  Yemen.  The  former,  ccHitainii^  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  the  port  of  Jeddah,  has  an  approximate  area  of  96,500  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
latkm  of  300.000 ;  the  latter,  cootainisg  the  towns  of  Assir,  Sana,  and  Taiz,  and  the 
port  of  Hodeida,  comprises  about  77^aoo  square  miles,  and  has  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  750,00a    The  climate  of  Arabia  is  said  to  be  generally  healthful,  but  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  holy  dties  is  a  source  of  contagion.   Arabian  exports 
axe  soiaU  in  quantitjr,  and  consist  chiefly  of  sfaeep-£^ns,  goat-skins,  mother-of-pearl, 
gnm,  dates,  aind  coffee;  in  addition  Hedjaz  annually  exports  to  Sjrria  about  20,000 
of  its  famous  camels.  Id  1897,  the  trade  at  the  port  of  Jeddah,  consisting  principally 
of  imports,  was  valued  at  about  $3,24/0,000,  and  that  of  Hodeida  at  about  $6,900,000. 
In  i8g8  tlie  imports  and  exports  at  Bagdad  amounted  to  about  $6,180,000  and 
$3,114,000  re^ctively;  at  Basra.  $5,732,000  and  $4,053,000  respectively.    For  the 
year  1898-99  the  imports  of  Oman  were  valued  at  $2,592,000,  and  the  exports 
$1 ,697,00a    Estimated  populations  of  the  principal  cities  are  as  follows:  Bagdad, 
150.000,  of  whom  about  one-eig^ith  are  Jews;  Mecca,  60,000;  Sana,  40,000  to  50,000, 
of  whom  about  20,000  are  Jews;  Hodeida,  30,000  to  50,000;  Jedda,  30,000;  Basra, 
181,000;  Medina,  15,00a    Turkish  subscriptions  for  the  projected  Hedjaz  railway 
bad  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  $4,000,000  m  the  latter  part  of  1900. 

The  Muscat  Affair. — In  1899  friction  was  caused  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  through  the  lease  of  a  port  near  Muscat,  obtained  by  the  latter  power  from 
the  Sultan  of  Oman.  The  British  government  of  India,  fearing  that  the  port  would 
b«  used  not  only  as  a  coating  but  as  a  naval  station,  and  holding  that  treaty  stipula- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  the  sultan  had  been  violated,  forced  the  latter,  under 
threat  of  bombardment,  to  annul  ihc  French  cession.  France  held  that  only  a  coal- 
ing station  was  desired,  and  Great  Britain  disavowed  the  action  of  the  Indian  gov* 
emmenL  Early  in  September,  1900,  the  dispute  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  French 
claim.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  sultan,  Seyyid  Feysal,  was  not  favorable  to  the 
increase  of  French  in6nence  in  this  nxioa,  for  it  was  reported  that  early  in  June, 
190a  he  went  to  Sohar,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  in  a  British  gunbo!^  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  three  native  coasting  vessels  to  renounce  French  protecticm.  Under 
orders  from  the  home  government  the  French  vessel  Drome  at  Muscat  so  intimi- 
dated the  sultan  that  he  decided  to  return  their  papers  to  the  three  merchant  vessels, 
hut  upon  the  Drome's  departure  he  became  more  arrogant  than  before.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  the  sultan's  attitude  was  due  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  agent  exposed 
to  France. 
ARAB  RAOaa   See  TvraoiD  Fevis. 

ARHlTHAnON,  INTBBNATTONAL.  The  year  1900  marked  a  decided  advance 
in  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations of  the  Peace  Conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  and  the  formation 
of  the  permanent  0>urt  of  Arbitration,  provided  for  by  the  same  assembly,  being 
the  most  noteworthy  steps.  The  Powers  that  sent  formal  notices,  approving  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference,  are  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Persia, 
Germany.  Austria-Hungaijr,  Belgium.  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Siam,  and  Russia,  while 
those  tlut  forwarded  partial  ratiScations  are  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  institution  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  is  the 
most  important  advance  made  in  the  history  of  this  movement.  The  body  is  composed 
of  four  representatives  from  each  of  the  fifteen  leading  nations  of  the  world,  from 
whom  each  of  the  Powers  on  the  brink  of  war  may  select  two.  and  these  four  select 
the  umpire.  Difficulties  would  still  be  met  in  such  a  course,  for  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  each  of  the  nations  implicated  would  be  reluctant  to  submit  to  peaceful  delibera- 
tion, the  stronger  through  the  aversion  to  the  abdication  of  her  power  in  prepared- 
ness for  war,  and  the  weaker  throogh  shame  to  admit  her  weakness  or  fear  of 
national  revolution  as  a  consequence.  But  one  of  the  conventions  of  the  con- 
fereace  urges  the  signatory  Powers  to  remind  such  belligerent  states  of  their  duty 
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in  the  matter,  without  awaitine  their  voluntary  action.  Thus,  by  the  readiness  of 
the  couR  to  receive  questions  tor  settlement,  and  the  simple  method  of  arriving  at 
a  settlement,  the  outlook  of  the  cause  seems  briffht,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  machinery  will  be  started  and  what  the  result  of  the  first  dispute 
will  be.  During  the  year  the  South  African  Republic,  in  its  effort  to  secure  mediation 
for  the  settlement  of  its  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  met  with  failure,  and  the  Inter- 
nationa! Peace  Congress,  which  met  at  Paris,  undertook  to  censure  the  latter  state 
for  her  refusal  to  accept  mediation  or  to  accept  arbitration,  and  furthermore  com- 
mented unfavorably  upon  the  indifference  of  the  other  nations  that  watched  the 
struggle  without  an  attempt  to  end  it.  Were  tliese  criticisms  just  the  charges  would 
be  heavy  indeed.  But  one  thing  must  be  remembered — Great  Britain  has  never 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  caused  its  debar- 
ment from  the  conference  for  this  reason.  Consequently,  it  could  not  accept  over- 
tures from  it  for  peace  negotiations.  On  June  6,  7,  and  8,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference met,  and,  after  listening  to  numerous  speeches  and  discussions  on  the 
general  subject  of  arbitration,  and  particularly  on  The  Hague  Conference,  adopted  a 
declaration  exulting  in  the  fact  that  so  many  nations  have  ratified  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference,  and  that  the  United  States  was  the  first  of  all.  It  recognized  the 
need  of  making  the  reference  of  disputes  by  the  nations  obligatory  rather  than  merely 
permissive,  and,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  recommended  the  con- 
summation by  this  country  of  treaties  to  this  effect.  The  people  were  ur^d  to  create 
such  a  public  opinion  that  the  Senate  must  promptly  ratify  all  such  mstruments, 
public  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  were  advised  in  the  cities  of  the  country, 
and  all  teachers  in  schools  were  besought  to  inculcate  in  the  youth  of  the  nation  the 
superiority  of  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  glories  of  war.  The  chief  decision  ren- 
dered during  the  year  was  the  Delagoa  Bay  award.  (See  Delagoa  Bay.)  Others 
were:  Boundary  dispute  between  France  (for  French  (iuiana)  and  Brazil,  December 
2  (see  Brazil)  ;  boundary  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  September  r6 
(see  Costa  Rica)  ;  boundary  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  July  24 
(see  Costa  Rica). 

ARBITRATION,  LABOR.  The  article  Labor  Legislation  gives  an  account  of 
the  legislation  with  reference  to  arbitration  in  the  course  of  the  year  1900.  In  this 
place  the  status  of  arbitration  in  various  countries  and  States  will  be  briefly  described 
and  an  account  given  of  its  workings  so  far  as  information  is  available.  In  ihc 
United  States  arbitration  is  provided  for  by  the  Federal  law  of  1898.  which  applies 
almost  exclusively  to  railroads  and  their  employees  and  imposes  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  two  officers  are  to  take  steps  for  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  in  case  of  disputes  only  after  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  has  expressed  a  desire  for  such  a  course.  The  law  provides  "that  the 
respective  parties  to  the  award  will  each  faithfully  execute  the  same,  and  that  the 
same  may  be  specifically  enforced  in  equity  so  far  as  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity 
permit:  proindcd,  that  no  injunction  or  other  legal  process  shall  be  issued  which 
shall  compel  the  performance  by  any  laborer  against  his  will  of  a  contract  for 
personal  labor  or  service."  So  far  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  test  the  use- 
fulness of  the  law.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  law,  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
sixteen  States  within  the  last  fifteen  years  creating  permanent  Boards  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation.  Of  these  Massachusetts  and  New  York  took  the  lead  in  1886,  and 
their  laws  have  been  used  as  models  by  most  of  the  other  States.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  Montana,  in  1887;  Michi^^n,  1889;  California,  1891;  New  Jersey,  1892; 
Ohio,  1893 ;  Georgia,  1894 ;  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Connecticut,  and  Illinois  in  1895 ; 
Utah,  1896 ;  Indiana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado,  1897.  The  seven  States  of  Pennsylvania. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  have  enacted  provisions 
at  various  times  authorizing  appointment  by  the  courts,  or  the  governor,  of  such 
boards  as  occasion  may  require.  In  all  cases  arbitration  is  made  contingent  upon 
the  application  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  board.  In  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana  the  decision  of  the  board 
is  binding  upon  the  parties  for  six  months  or  until  either  party  has  given  sixty 
da^s'  notice.  In  other  States  it  may  be  enforced  as  a  judgment,  and  in  Indiana  and 
Illmois  even  by  contempt  proceedii^  The  informaticH]  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
laws  is  very  meagre.  In  most  of  the  States  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  test 
their  usefulness.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  for  1898  shows  that  in  22 
cases  the  assistance  of  the  board  was  required.  In  1899.  37  cases  came  up  for  action 
by  the  board.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Sfediation  and  Arbitration  for 
1900  shows  that  of  547  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State  during  that  year,  more 
than  200  required  the  services  of  the  board,  exceeding  all  the  past  records  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  New  York  nor  the  Massachusetts 
boards  give  a  summary  account  of  the  cases  acted  upon  by  them  which  would  enable 
us  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  interference  by  the  board  on  the  issue  of  the 
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di^tes.  The  report  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Commission  for  1897-98  shows  that 
"dnriii^  the  18  months  of  its  existence  the  commission  investigated  46  labor  con- 
troversies, of  which  39  were  strikes  and  lockouts,  2  were  boycotts,  and  5  were  cases 
where  strikes  were  prevented  by  the  timely  negotiations  of  the  commissioners.  .  .  . 
Of  the  39  strikes  and  lockouts  investigated,  in  7  instances  the  commission  failed  to 
adjust  the  differences,  in  4  cases  agreements  were  reached  without  the  mediation 
of  the  commission,  and  in  28  cases  the  settlement  was  due  directly  to  such  media- 
tion. In  19  of  the  last-mentioned  cases  the  employees  secured  either  advanced  wages 
or  other  improved  conditions."  The  n^rt  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Arbitration  for 
iSgB  shows  that  since  its  organization  in  May,  1893,  the  board  dealt  with  83  dis- 
putes, of  which  74  were  strikes  and  9  were  lockouts.  Of  these,  68  were  settled  and 
15  were  not,  but  we  are  not  told  with  what  results  to  either  side.  The  table  bdow 
shows  these  facts  in  greater  detail : 
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The  arbitration  in  Great  Britain  as  at  present  in  vogue  was  provided  for  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  1896,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Make  Better  Provision  for  the 
Prevention  and  Settlement  of  Trade  Disputes."  It  leaves  tiie  administration  of 
the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  thoi%h  the  actual  work  of 
arbitration  is  carried  oat  by  voluntary  boards  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  workmen.  The  following  is  the  method  of  procedure  provided  for 
by  the  law : 

Where  a  di£Ference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an  employer,  or  any  class  of 
employers,  and  workmen,  or  between  different  classes  of  workmen,  the  Board  of 
Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  following  powers,  namely: 

1.  Inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference. 

2.  Take  such  stqis  as  to  the  board  may  seem  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  parties  to  the  difference  to  meet  together,  by  themselves  or  their  representatives, 
nnder  the  presidenqr  of  a  chairman  mutually  agreed  u^on  or  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  some  other  person  or  body,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  difference. 

3.  On  the  application  of  employers  or  workmen  interested,  and  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  existence  and  adequacy  of  means  available  for  conciliation  m  the 
district  or  trade  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act 
as  conciliator  or  as  a  board  of  conciliation. 

t.  On  the  application  of  both  parties  to  the  difference,  appoint  an  arbitrator, 
f  any  person  is  so  appointed  to  act  as  conciliator,  he  shall  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference  by  communication  with  the  parties,  and 
otherwise  shall  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difference,  and  shall 
report  his  proceedings  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

If  a  settlement  of  the  difference  is  effected  either  by  conciliation  or  by  arbitration, 
a  memorandum  of  the  terms  thereof  shall  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties  or 
their  representatives,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  and  kept  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Of  the  623  disputes  which  occurred  in  Great  Britam  m  1900,  affecting  i84.773 
persons,  only  26  disputes,  involving  8177  persons,  were  settled  by  conciliation  or 
arbitration,  or  less  than  4^  per  cent  of  all  the  disputes  and  persons  involved. 
Ilut,  however,  does  not  show  all  of  the  work  accomplished  by  arbitration,  since  the 
latter  is  resorted  to  in  Great  Britain  more  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  by  settling 
qnestions  likely  to  give  rise  to  dispute  than  for  the  settlement  of  strikes  which 
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have  already  bndien  out.  Thu,  of  the  65^200  persons  who  recemd  an  increase  of 
wages  in  1900  by  means  of  amicable  arrangements,  476,100  perBOia,  or  ^  per  cent, 
secured  an  advance  through  boards  of  conciliation,  mediation,  or  arbitration.  la 
i8gg  the  proportion  was  47  per  cent 

In  France,  arbitration  is  carried  on  either  by  the  ConseUs  de  prud'hommes.  or  by 
the  labor  councils,  described  in  the  article  Labok  Lecisi^tiom.  A  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  French  Parliament  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration.  Of  the 
125  disputes  which  occurred  in  France  in  the  nine  months  from  March  to  Novem- 
ber, only  one  dispute  was  arbitrated  on  the  initiative  of  the  employers ;  in  53  cases 
the  initiative  was  taken  by  die  workmen ;  in  6  cases  by  both ;  in  33  by  the  justice  of 
the  peace ;  as  to  the  other  cases,  information  is  ladcing.  In  30  cases  the  employers 
dedmed  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  succeeded  in  settling 
30  cases  in  all,  affecting  nearly  24,000  people.  In  a  few  cases  the  arbitrators  were 
unable  to  agree.  In  several,  the  employers  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  after  it 
had  been  rendered. 

Arbitration  in  Holland  is  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1897,  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  so^lled  Chambers  of  Labor  in  all  those  localities  aad  trades 
where  such  institutions  amiear  to  be  necessary  and  practicable.  These  chambers, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  workmen,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  are  "to  give  advice  and  frame  agreements  and  regulations 
at  the  request  of  the  parties  interested;  and  to  prevent  and  adjust  disputes  in  regard 
to  questions  affecting  labor,  and,  if  necessity  should  arise,  to  bring  about  the 
reference  of  such  disputes  to  arbitration  between  the  parties."  There  are  62  such 
chambers  at  present  in  Holland,  of  which  8  are  at  Amsterdam,  6  at  Rotterdam,  5  at 
Haarlem,  4  at  The  Hague,  and  the  remainder  scattered  in  other  cities. 

New  Zealand  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  has  what  one  may  call  a 
real  corapulsoiy  arbitration  law  which  has  seemed  to  work  successfully,  its  wock- 
ingjs  have  been  described  in  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  the  well-known 
writer  on  sociologic  questions,  who  paid  a  visit  to  that  country  for  that  special 
purpose,  and  has  published  the  results  of  his  study  in  a  book  entitled  A  Country 
Without  Strikes.  The  law  is  not  a  single  enactment,  but  rather  consists  of  several 
separate  acts  passed  at  various  times  and  not  yet  codified  into  a  single  law.  Its  main 
points,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  are : 

"i.  It  applies  only  to  industries  in  which  there  are  trade  unions. 
3.  It  <k)es  not  prevent  private  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

3.  Conciliation  is  exhausted  by  the  state  before  it  resorts  to  arbitration. 

4.  If  conciliation  is  unsuccessful  the  disputants  must  arbitrate. 

5.  Disobedience  of  the  award  may  be  punished  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 


The  compulsion  of  the  law  is  threefold :  Compulsory  publicity,  compulsoiy 
reference  to  a  disinterested  arbiter — provided  the  disputants  will  not  arbitrate 
voluntarily — compulsory  obedience  to  the  award."  The  law  begins  to  be  compulsory 
only  after  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  has  applied  to  the  government  with 
a  request  for  arbitration.  Until  that  is  done  the  government  does  not  interfere  in 
the  dispute.  The  law  applies  only  to  organized  labor.  That  is,  the  state  undertakes 
to  arbitrate  only  between  trade  unions  and  employers,  not  between  individual  woric- 
ing  men  and  their  emplojwrs;  but  a  body  of  workmen  who  have  a  grievance  may 
easily  invoke  the  law,  since  "any  seven  men  can  form  a  trade  union  under  the  act 
and  claim  all  its  privilejges."  The  machinery  i)rovided  for  is  very  simple.  There 
are  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  both  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  workmen  and  employers.  The  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
"industrial  districts,"  each  having  Its  own  Board  of  Conciliation;  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  acts  for  the  whole  country.  "The  Boards  of  Conciliation  have  four  to 
six  members,  and  are  chosen  for  three  years  in  each  district  by  elections  held 
separately  by  the  associations  of  employers  and  the  association  of  employees,  under 
procedure  carefully  arranged  by  law,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  government 
officer,  called  the  clerk  of  awards."  The  members  of  the  board  elect  "some  impar- 
tial person  willing  to  act"  as  chairman  who  votes  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  "The  Court 
of  Arbitration  consists  of  three  persons,  who  hold  for  three  years,  appointed  by  the 
governor-general,  and  of  the  three  appointees  one  must  be  chosen  by  him  from 
men  nominated  by  the  working  men.  and  one  from  among  men  nominated  by  the 
capitalists.  The  third  is  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court."  The  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  law  are  described  by  Mr.  Lloyd  as  follows:  "Both  the  Boards  of 
Conciliation  and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  have  summary  powers  of  visiting  any 
premises  and  questioning  any  persons  concerned  in  an  industrial  dispute.  They 
can  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  books  and  papers 
needed,  and  can  imprison  any  one  refusing  to  obey  their  summons.  Every  precau- 
tion is  taken  by  the  act  to  prevent  injurious  publicity  of  the  secrets  of  business." 
The  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  law,  according  to  the  author,  are  summed 
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■p  by  him  under  twenty-two  heads,  of  which  we  r^roduce  those  that  constitute 
statements  of  fact  rather  than  of  opinion.   These  are  as  follows : 

1.  Strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  stopped 

2.  Wages  and  terms  have  been  fixed  so  that  manufacturers  can  make  their  con- 
tracts ahead  without  fear  of  disturbance. 

4.  Disputes  arise  cMitinually,  new  terms  are  fixed,  btit  industry  goes  od  without 
interruption. 

5.  No  factoiy  has  been  closed  by  the  act. 

6.  The  country  is  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

7.  The  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court  &c  a  standard  of  living  which  other 
courts  accept  in  deciding  cases  affecting  working  men. 

8.  Awards  made  by  compulsory  arbitration  are  often  renewed  by  volnntary 
agreement  when  they  ejcpire. 

9.  Trade  onions  are  given  new  rights  and  are  called  npoa  to  admit  all  competent 
working  men  to  the  trade. 

11.  Compulsory  publicity  gives  the  public,  the  real  arbitrator,  all  the  fzcts  of  every 
dispute. 

12.  Salaried  classes,  as  well  as  wage  earners,  are  claiming  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

13.  Peaceable  settlement  with  their  men  has  been  made  possible  for  the  majori- 
ties of  the  emi^yers  who  wanted  to  arbitrate,  but  were  prevented  by  minorities  of 
Am  associates.  See  iNotTsniAL  Couiussion. 

AaOBAaOLOOIOAL  INBTirOTB  OF  AMBSIDA.    The  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  on  May  12, 
1900,  and,  as  usual,  the  two  preceding  days  were  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
majiaging  committees  of  the  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome.   The  total  membership  of 
the  institute  at  that  time  numbered  905.  including  the  nwmbers  of  the  Detroit  society. 
The  admission  of  a  new  society  from  Missouri  has  since  increased  this  total.  The 
American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine  has  been  organized 
through  the  co-operation  of  nineteen  universities,  colleges,  and  theological  semi- 
naries, and  Professor  Charles  C  Torrey,  of  Yale  University,  has  been  appointed  the 
first  annual  director  for  the  year  1900-1901.   In  the  field  of  American  archxology, 
the  council  has  authorized  the  am>ointment  of  a  Fellow  in  American  Archaeology, 
Imt  is  still  unable  to  engage  in  more  extensive  explorations.    The  two  schools  for 
classical  study  reported  that  the  year  1899-1900  was  one  of  prosperity  and  successful 
work,  but  both  are  still  much  hampered  by  lack  of  a  permanent  endowment,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  depending  on  annual  subscriptions.    In  common  with 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  American  Philological  Association,  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  and  the  American  Dialect  Society,  a  meeting  of  the  institute 
far  the  reading  and  ^scussion  of  scientific  papers  was  held  in  Pbuadelphia.  Penn.. 
on  December  27,  2S,  and  29,  igoa    Naturally,  the  greater  part  of  the  fifty-three 
papers  offered  dealt  with  classical  subjects,  but  Oriental,  Christian,  and  American 
archaecdc^  were  by  no  means  neglected.  The  attendaru:e  was  large  and  the  interest 
manifested  was  so  great,  that  it  is  probable  that  these  meetings  will  be  continued 
annually.    As  presenting  important  results  from  new  fields  of  research,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  papers  by  Professor  Louis  Dyer,  of  Oxford  University,  on 
Xew  Aspects  of  Mycenaan  Culhts,  and  Mr.  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  of  Princeton 
UniversiQr,  on  Sculpture  in  Northern  Central  Syria.    The  institute  publishes  the 
American  Journal  of  Archeology,  which  is  ^rei^red  wider  the  direction  of  Professor 
John  Henry  W^^^lt,  of  Harvard  University.    The  officers  of  the  Archaological 
Institute  of  America  are:   President,  John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard  University; 
vice-presidents,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston ;  C.  C.  Cuyler,  of  New  York ;  Presi- 
dent Daniel  C.  Gilraan,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Thomas  Day  Seymour,  of  Yale  University ;  treasurer, 
James  H.  Hyde,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City;  and  secretary,  Clarence  H.  Young, 
of  Colombia  University,  New  York.    President  Low,  of  Columbia,  and  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard  University,  are  honorary  presidents  of  the  insti- 
tute and  members  of  its  council. 

ABCBABOKXTCnr.  I.  Babylonia.    The  year  1900  has  seen  three  large  excava- 
tions in  progress  in  these  regions,  and  three  more  are  announced.    The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  expedition,  of  which  Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht  is  the  scientific 
director,  has  continued  its  work  at  Nippur  with  even  greater  success  than  attended 
ffre  campat^  of  1899.   No  detailed  account  has  yet  been  published,  and  the  only 
officiil  statement  of  results  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Professor  Hilprecht  in 
the  Sunday  School  Times.   These  show  that  the  chief  objects  of  the  present  cam- 
wtwit  have  been  attained.   The  extent  of  the  pre-Sargonic  Nippur  has  been  ascer- 
tzmed  to  be  much  greater  than  had  been  supposed,  though  this  is  scarcely  surprising 
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in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  its  temple  of  Bel  before  the  rise  of  Babylon.  In 
the  eastern  wall  the  large  city  gate  has  been  discovered  with  the  early  foundations 
(dating  back  to  before  4000  B.C.)  still  intact,  while  the  upper  courses  show  marks  of 
long  usage.  The  large  central  entrance  for  beasts  is  lower  than  the  two  side  gates 
for  foot  passengers,  who  were  obliged  to  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  enter  the  city. 
Another  smaller  gate  and  the  remains  of  shops  built  a^inst  the  wall  helped  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  this  very  ancient  ci^,  which  in  its  streets  seems  to  bear  new 
testimony  to  the  unchanging  character  of  the  East  Another  important  result  was 
the  discovery,  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  city,  of  the  facade  of  a  pre-Sargonic 
palace  nearly  600  feet  long.  The  building  contained  at  least  two  stories,  apparently 
furnished  with  small  windows  near  the  ceilings.  Probably  the  most  important  dis- 
covery of  the  campaign,  and  one  of  which  the  full  value  can  as  yet  scarcely  be 
estimated,  was  the  finding  at  a  spot  indicated  by  Dr.  Hilprecht  in  1^9  of  the  great 
temple  library,  with  many  thousands  of  cuneiform  tablets  still  lying  on  their  original 
shelves  of  unbaked  clay.  Already  this  library  has  yielded  upward  of  19,000  docu- 
ments, including  a  number  of  glossaries  of  the  Sumerian  language,  used  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  Semitic  invasion,  and  the  explorers  believe  that  they  have  only 
excavated  about  one-twentieth  of  the  building.  From  other  parts  of  the  ruins  about 
6000  more  inscriptions  have  been  recovered,  and  the  arrai^ment  and  decipherment 
of  these  records  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  next  few 
years.  Though  the  most  important  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  lowest  levels, 
the  later  history  of  the  place  has  not  been  neglected.  A  very  large  number  of 
graves  have  been  opened,  and  much  light  gained  on  the  history  of  Babylonian  burial 
customs,  while  the  large  mass  of  pottery  of  all  periods  has  been  carefully  studied 
with  a  view  to  fixing  the  chronological  relations  of  typical  forms.  These  excavations 
were  discontinued  in  May,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  working  up  of  the 
results  of  this,  the  fourth,  Pennsylvania  expedition  to  this  site,  which  still  promises 
to  yield  large  rewards  to  further  excavations. 

The  German  expedition  under  Dr.  Koldewey  has  continued  its  work  at  Babylon, 
with  results  of  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  city,  but  with 
relatively  small  returns  in  "finds."  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  a  6ne 
slab  bearing  on  its  face  a  relief  of  the  Hittite  god  of  war,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
long  and  perfectly  preserved  Hittite  inscription.  The  great  wall  of  the  city  pre- 
viously discovered  proved  to  be  faced  with  glazed  bricks  showing  white  Hons  with 
yellow  manes  and  yellow  lions  with  green  manes.  A  number  of  later  Babylonian 
inscriptions  and  a  few  Assyrian  have  also  been  found,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mound  Kl  Kasr  was  discovered  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Nin-Makh.  Later  the 
expedition  transferred  its  labors  to  one  of  the  southern  mounds,  Tell  Amran,  and 
soon  found  the  remains  of  the  storeroom  of  an  engraver  of  seals,  containing  a  good 
deal  of  material  collected  from  various  ruins  of  Babylonia,  but  not  yet  broken  up. 
The  work  was  to  be  continued  through  the  summer,  but  no  reports  of  the  later 
results  have  yet  appeared.  The  Germans  are  also  preparing  to  investigate  a  mound 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hilprecht,  which  seems  to  cover  the  rums  of  a  dty  of  the  pre- 
Sargonic  time,  but  abandoned  soon  after  4000  B.C. 

For  the  French,  De  Sarzec  worked  at  Tello  until  May,  but  without  large  results, 
apart  from  the  discovery  of  a  great  mass  of  cuneiform  tablets.  He  was  to  resume 
work  in  the  autumn,  and  De  Morgan,  the  excavator  of  Susa,  was  to  excavate  Tell- 
Jokha,  which  conceals  an  unnamed  city  of  apparently  great  antiquity.  Another 
American  expedition,  to  be  led  by  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks,  has  been  organized  to  ex- 
plore the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  which  mark  the  site  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  A  valuable 
record  of  the  progress  of  discovery  and  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is 
found  in  A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  in  2  vols.,  by  ProfCMor  Robert  Will- 
iam Rogers,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

II.  Palestine. — As  usual,  the  chief  archaeological  work  in  Palestine  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  through  its  tireless  agents.  Dr.  Bliss 
and  Mr.  Macalister.  After  the  successful  excavations  at  Tell  Zakariya  and  Tell-es- 
Safi,  work  was  begun  at  Tell-ej-Judeideh.  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  of  which 
Tell  Zakariya  forms  the  northern  extremity.  Here  the  city  wall  with  four  gates,  one 
on  each  side,  and  twenty-four  towers  was  traced,  and  found  to  be  of  the  Roman 
period,  with  no  trace  of  earlier  fortifications,  though  the  presence  of  pre-Israelitish 
and  later  pottery  showed  that  the  place  had  been  inhabited,  even  if  unfortified,  from  a 
very  early  time.  The  deeper  trenches,  while  yielding  many  stone  implements  and  a  lit- 
tle metal,  did  not  produce  any  important  results  except  thirty-seven  handles  with  royal 
seals,  an  unusually  large  number  for  a  single  site.  A  Roman  house  with  ten  rooms 
built  about  an  atrium  was  also  found  on  top  of  the  earlier  remains.  Later  in  die 
year  the  work  was  transferred  to  Tell  Sandahannah,  a  hill  lying  about  half-way 
from  Hebron  to  the  sea,  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  sites  recently 
explored.  Two  towns,  one  above  the  other,  were  discovered ;  the  upper  belonging  to 
the  Greek  period,  while  the  lower  seems  to  be  a  Jewish  settlement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
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tury  B.C  or  later.  Of  these,  the  upper  town  has  been  fully  cleared,  and  found  to 
base  a  double  line  of  walls,  with  the  chief  entrance  at  the  east,  where  the  gate  leads 
into  a  large  building  surrounding  a  court.  The  exact  use  of  this  structure  is  un- 
known, but  in  one  of  the  chamDers  were  found  sixteen  lead  figures  representing 
prisoners  with  their  arms  tied  behind  their  backs.  The  site  yielded  a  large  amount 
of  the  hitherto  little  known  pottery  of  the  third  pre-Christian  century,  and  about 
fifty  inscriptions,  chiefly  Greek,  and  for  the  most  part  much  defaced.  As  a  place 
nearby  is  still  called  Khurbet  Mer'ash,  Dr.  Bliss  is  inclined  to  identify  the  town  with 
the  ^fareshah  of  the  Bible.  Another  interesting  piece  of  news  is  the  report  of 
Professor  S.  I.  Curtiss  on  his  visit  to  a  "high  place"  near  Petra  in  Edom.  This 
scene  of  open-air  worship  is  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  ledge,  and  has  been  hewn  from  the 
sohd  rock.  At  one  end  is  a  hollow,  probably  for  the  worshippers,  next  comes  a 
Urge  platform,  apparently  intended  for  the  slaughter  of  the  victims,  as  there  seem 
to  be  pits  and  a  conduit  for  carrying  away  the  tuood.  Beyond  this  platform  is  the 
altar  proper,  about  three  feet  high,  and  with  a  surface  six  feet  by  nine,  containing  a 
shallow  depression  for  the  6re.  At  the  side  of  the  altar  is  a  broad  step  or  platform 
for  the  priest. 

III.  Egypt. — The  most  important  event  in  E^T>t'm  archeology  seems  to  be  the 
return  of  Professor  Maspero  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  Egjrpt. 
.-Ks  this  department  controls  the  entire  field  of  excavation,  the  care  of  the  existing 
remains  and  the  management  of  the  museum  at  Cairo,  the  importance  of  this  ap- 
pointment of  one  of  the  leading  Egyptologists,  who  is  also  a  skilled  scientific  exca- 
vator, is  fraught  with  good  omens  for  the  future^  though  the  task  before  the  new 
director-general  is  said  to  be  most  trying,  involvmg  as  it  does  not  merely  the  re- 
moval of  the  museiun  to  its  new  quarters,  and  the  repairing  of  the  sadly  damaged 
hall  at  Karnak,  but  also  the  suppression  of  unscientific  digging  by  mere  antiquity 
hunters,  whose  ignorant  operations  have  already  wrought  so  much  irreparable  ruin 
in  Egypt.    The  disaster  at  Karnak  in  October,  1899,  when  eleven  columns  fell  and 
ftvc  more  were  seriously  damaged,  led  to  extensive  operations.   Great  banks  of  sand 
were  erected  about  the  threatened  columns  and  the  architraves  and  upper  drums  low- 
ered to  the  ground.  The  great  pylon  of  Rameses  II.  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  which 
had  shown  signs  of  dangerous  weakness,  was  also  strei^hened,  and  though  much  of 
the  old  beauty  of  these  famous  ruins  has  been  tost,  what  remains  seems  once  more 
secure.   The  goremment  intends  to  remove  the  debris,  make  the  foundations  thor- 
oughly secure,  and,  if  possible,  re-erect  the  fallen  columns.   The  earth  required  for 
these  operations  was  taken  from  parts  of  the  temple  needing  further  examination, 
and  thus  some  interesting  discoveries  were  made,  including  an  account  of  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  by  Thutmosis  III.,  which  had  been  effaced  by 
Amenophis  IV.,  the  worshipper  of  the  solar  disk,  and  afterward  recut  by  Seti  I. 
This  work  has  also  brought  to  light  the  fallen  blocks  from  the  Ptolemaic  propylxa 
of  the  pretty  little  temple  of  Ptah,  which  can  now  be  completely  restored.  The  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  and  the  Egyptian  Research  Account  have  both  been  busy  at 
Abydos,  which  is  still  far  from  exhausted.    Professor  Petrie  has  already  brought 
out  an  account  of  his  special  discoveries  in  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty 
at  Abydos.   He  has  succeeded  in  finding  the  names  of  several  kings  hitherto  known 
only  by  their  "hawk"  names,  and  identifying  them  with  those  of  Manetho's  first 
dynasty.   While  the  results  are  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  his  conclusions  are 
still  somewhat  tentative,  and  his  own  future  excavations  and.  the  study  of  other 
scholars  may  modify  them  in  some  particulars. 

The  excavations  of  the  Berlin  Museum  at  Abusir,  besides  clearing  more  of  the 
sanctuary,  brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  inscriptions,  many  of  them  very  frag- 
mentaiy.  but  some  for^  in  fine  preservation.   Two  chambers  contained  fine  reliefs, 
one  a  scries  representing  scenes  at  a  festival,  the  other  scenes  from  country  life  with 
men.  women,  and  animals  such  as  are  common  in  tombs,  but  hitherto  unknown  in  a 
temple    Professor  Steindorff,  of  Leipzig,  has  visited  the  oasis  of  Siwa,  in  which 
was  once  the  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon.   This  oasts  and  some  others  in 
the  Libyan  desert  contain  a  number  of  late  Egyptian  and  Greek  tombs,  many  of 
them  plundered,  and  several  temples,  but  the  most  extensive  ruins  are  at  the  reputed 
site  or  the  ancient  temple  near  Agurmi.   It  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  monuments 
the  "Prince  of  the  Desert  Regions"  takes  the  place  of  the  King  of  E^ypt,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  certain  independence  of  Egypt  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.   At  the 
small  oasis  of  Baharije  were  discovered  two  new  temples  of  the  sixth  century  b.c., 
and  3  tomb  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  decorated  with  valuable  reliefs  and  in- 

*^Tbe^Mt  year  ****  ****  publication  of  the  work  done  by  the  British  school 

at  Athens  at  Naucratis  in  1899  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Petrie  in  1884-85. 
The  most  important  result  was  the  discovery  of  a  lar^e  enclosure  in  the  northern 
narL  nrobably  the  Hellenion,  with  a  great  mass  of  inscribed  and  painted  pottery  and 
war  hundred  terra-cottas.   There  is  said  to  be  no  archaeological  evidence  as 
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yet  to  cast  doubt  on  the  statement  of  Herodotus^  that  the  Greeks  were  settled  at 
Naucratis  about  570  B.C.  Dr.  Noack  has  also  published  a  full  report  on  his  excava- 
tions at  Alexandria  in  1898-99,  which  yielded  little  in  the  way  of  smaller  objects, 
but  threw  much  tight  on  the  arrangement  of  the  ancient  streets,  and  the  history  of 
building  in  the  ancient  city.  Clear  evidence  was  found  of  four  successive  layers  of 
buildings,  of  which  the  lowest  must  have  belonged  to  the  early  Ptolemaic  period, 
while  the  last  was  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  a.d. 

In  the  matter  of  Oreek  papyri  the  past  year  has  been  marked,  not  by  any  startling 
publications,  but  by  great  activity  in  this  important  field.  The  texts  in  the  new 
volume  of  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  do  not  offer  many  novelties,  bat  the  two 
volimies  already  published  from  Lord  Amherst's  collection  containing  the  hieratic 
texts  and  the  theological  fragments,  arc  of  more  interest,  especially  the  latter,  which 
includes  a  part  of  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  known  hitherto  only  in  a  late 
Greek  manuscript,  and  a  Christian  hymn  of  little  literary  merit,  but  with  the  first 
twenty-four  lines  in  an  alphabetical  acrostic  Two  small  fragments  of  Gredc 
epodes,  which  have  been  somewhat  tentatively  assigned  to  ArchiTocbus,  and  some 
rather  longer  fragments  from  Hesiodic  poems,  are  Uie  chief  classical  discoveries  of 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excavations  of  the  indefatigable  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  for  the  University  of  California  at  Umm-el-Baragit  (Tebtunis)  have  almost 
rivalled  those  at  Oxyrhynchus.  In  the  town  some  two  hundred  Greek  documents 
were  found,  and  the  Ptolemaic  cemetery  yielded  a  large  number  of  mummy  cases 
made  of  layers  of  papyrus.  Near  by  was  a  cemetery  of  mummied  crocodiles  which 
had  been  wrapped  in  papyri  or  stuffed  with  these  rolls,  for  the  most  part  in  Greek. 
Unless  literary  papyri  were  used  for  the  mummy  cases,  the  recovery  of  ancient  au- 
thors is  not  likely  to  be  large,  but  Ptolemaic  papyri  have  not  been  numerous,  and 
this  discovery,  which  nearly  doubles  the  numMr  of  specimens,  should  throw  mu^ 
light  on  the  course  of  Greek  pala:ography.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  study 
has  become  so  great  that  the  Archiv  fur  Papyrusforschnng  has  been  started  to  pro- 
vide a  central  organ  for  the  publication  of  discoveries  and  discussions. 

In  conclusion  must  be  mentioned  the  important  work  by  Dr.  Sethe  on  the  Egyptian 
verb,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  grammar.  The  subject  is 
one  of  exceeding  difficulty,  but  many  of  the  results  are  said  to  approach  finality. 
The  discussion  furnishes  many  points  in  support  of  Erman's  theory  that  the 
Egyptian  language  was  originally  imposed  by  a  conquering  tribe  from  Arabia,  but 
largely  modified  and  deprived  of  many  of  its  Semitic  characteristics  by  the  native 
race.  Under  Sethe's  treatment  the  resemblance  of  the  original  Egyptian  to  the 
Semitic  verb  is  made  strikingly  prominent. 

IV.  Asia  Minor. — In  this  region  the  important  archaeological  events  have  been  the 
reports  from  the  excavations  at  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  published  early  in  the  year 
and  referring  for  the  most  part  to  work  actually  done  during  1899.  The  Austrians 
at  Ephesus  have  continued  the  uncovering  of  the  theatre,  of  which  the  interior  was 
cleared  in  1898,  and  have  thus  brought  to  view  a  fine  marble  fai;ade  of  the  time  of 
Claudius.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  theatre  was  built  in  the  time  of  Lysimachus,  and 
the  remains,  though  scanty,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  plan  was  that  of  Dorp- 
feld's  normal  Greek  theatre.  In  Roman  times  all  this  was  changed ;  at  first  by  the 
marble  outer  wall,  and  somewhat  later  by  a  Roman  stage,  with  a  superb  back  wall, 
at  least  three  stories  high.  Later  still  further  alterations  were  carried  out.  As  the 
water  in  the  old  harbor  had  been  lowered  considerably  by  a  large  drain,  operations 
were  resumed  in  this  quarter,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  great  harbor  was  not, 
as  previously  supposed.  Roman,  but  Hellenistic,  and  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
city,  as  shown  by  a  broad  street  leading  directly  to  the  theatre,  and  ending  with  a 
triumphal  arch,  apparently  decorated  with  a  relief,  representing  a  battle  with  tar- 
barians.  At  the  harbor  was  a  large  Roman  building,  and  near  this  two  ornamental 
gates,  one  Roman,  not  yet  fully  excavated,  the  other  unquestionably  early  Hellenistic, 
though  instead  of  the  usual  form  of  Greek  propylzea,  this  seems  like  a  forerunner  of 
the  Roman  triumphal  arch.  In  another  part  of  the  city,  on  the  mider  side  of  the 
lintel  of  a  Byrantine  house,  was  inscribed  the  apocryphal  correspondence  between 
Christ  and  Abgarus  of  Edessa,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  charm 
against  the  entrance  of  evil.  These  excavations  have  yielded  many  inscriptions  and 
much  sculpture,  including  a  remarkably  fine  bronze  statue  of  an  athlete  using  the 
strigil.  which  has  been  pieced  together  at  Vienna  from  over  two  hundred  fragments. 

At  Miletus  the  excavations  of  the  Berlin  Museum  began  at  the  point  where  it  was 
known  the  sacred  road  from  Didyma  entered  the  city.  The  gate  and  walls  were 
cleared,  and  a  massive  tower,  with  rooms  and  broad  stairways  discox'ered.  all  of  the 
Hellenistic  time  or  later.  Extensive  draining  enabled  the  excavators  to  work  also 
inside  the  city  in  the  neigh?x>rhood  of  some  Turkish  ruins.  Here  a  building  like  a 
theatre  was  found,  but  without  a  stage  building.  Doors  from  the  orchestra  led 
into  a  large  court  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and  containing  the  fotmdatkms  of 
a  large  altar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  were  found  slabs  decorated  either  with 
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reliefs  of  weapons  or  mythtdosical  scenes.  This  "theatre"  was  full  of  architectural 
fragments,  and  certainly  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  but  at  one  tinie  had 
been  used  as  a  senate  house.  Nearly  two  hundred  inscriptions  were  found,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  sixth  century  b.c,  though  most  of  tlwm  are  of  the  Hellenistic 
perifHi.  The  site  is  a  difficult  one  to  excavate,  and  no  very  striking  discoveries  are 
likdy  in  the  earlier  years. 

V.  Crett. — As  was  expected,  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  government  has  opened 
Crete  to  archaeologists,  and  a  number  of  explorers  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest 
from  this  little-known  field.  The  Italians,  led  by  Professor  Halbherr,  have  been 
busy  in  general  exploration  of  the  western  provinces,  and  have  made  a  number 
of  minor  discoveries  of  considerable  importance,  including  two  more  fragments  of 
the  famous  laws  of  ancient  Gortyn.  At  last  reports  Dr.  HjslUierr  was  excavating  a 
Mycenaean  and  pre-Mycenaean  fortress  at  Phiestos.  The  French,  in  iSgg,  made 
some  further  discoveries  at  Goulas,  the  classical  Lato,  clearing  the  little  agora  and  a 
terrace  with  an  altar  beyond,  but  in  1900  left  this  site  for  Itanos,  where  some  his- 
torical inscriptions  were  found.  The  lion's  share  of  the  past  season,  however,  falls 
lo  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  and  the  British  school  at  Athens  for  a  series  of  discoveries, 
more  important  for  early  Greek  civilization  than  any  since  those  of  Schliemann  at 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  After  much  difficulty  Mr.  Evans  succeeded  in  purchasing  the 
hill  near  Knossos,  the  legendary  home  of  Minos,  which  prevtotts  excavations  had 
marked  aa  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace.  The  result  of  his  season's  work  was  the 
partial  excav^ion  of  a  palace,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  height  of  the 
Mycenzan  civilizaticm.  The  plan  is  not  fully  tnade  out,  nor  can  it  be  definitely 
settled  until  the  whole  area  is  cleared  and  the  various  alterations  in  the  original 
building  determined.  In  one  part  is  an  audience  chamber,  reached  through  a  vesti- 
bule into  which  steps  descend  from  the  surrounding  corridors.  Around  the  audi- 
ence room  proper  are  stone  benches,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  side  a  stone  throne 
with  a  high  back.  The  opposite  side  of  the  room  shows  remains  of  a  balustrade 
markii^  a  deep  basin  to  which  a  iiight  of  steps  descends,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  open  to  the  sky.  The  corridors,  courts,  and  rooms  of  the  palace  have  yielded 
many  fragments  of  painting  on  stucca  In  some  cases  merely  ornamental  or  plant 
designs,  but  in  others  animal  and  human  figures  are  introduced.  In  the  throne-room 
are  remains  of  griffins,  and  in  one  of  the  corridors  was  a  long  procession  of  life-size 
figures,  for  the  most  part  men,  advancing  toward  a  woman  in  a  long  robe.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  walls  are  very  low,  and  little  more  than  the  feet  of  most  of  the 
figtn-es  has  survived.  One  fragment,  however,  shows  us  the  head  and  body  of  a 
handsome  youth  bearing  a  stone  vase.  The  whole  figure  exhibits  a  skill  in  drawing 
tuc^  as  was  known  in  some  small  works,  but  which  far  surpasses  anything  that 
conld  have  been  imagined  for  an  artist  of  that  time.  Another  part  of  the  palace 
yielded  a  series  of  miniature  pictures,  representing  crowds  of  men  and  women  sur- 
voondtng  a  buildii^  seemingly  connected  with  religious  worship.  In  still  another 
put  of  Uie  vast  building  a  series  of  long  and  narrow  chambers  opening  from  a  cor- 
ridor contained  rows  of  huge  earthenware  casks  for  storing  grain  and  provisions, 
while  underneath  the  floors  were  rows  of  stone  boxes,  lined  with  lead,  probably  to 
famish  a  safe  biding  place  for  treasures.  In  another  series  of  rooms  were  found 
nearly  two  thousand  clay  tablets,  bearing  writing  in  the  pre-Hellenic  forms,  which 
Mr.  Evans  first  classified,  while  another  group  of  chambers  yielded  tablets  of  dif- 
ferent shape  and  inscribed  with  a  more  primitive  pictograpbic  writing,  which  the 
discoverer  is  inclined  to  associate  with  the  Eteocretans  of  eastern  Crete,  as  similar 
characters  have  been  found  on  objects  from  that  part  of  the  island.  All  these 
inscriptions  are  as  yet  undeciphered,  though  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Evans  has  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  the  numerals  from  a  series  of  apparent  inventories.  These 
excavations  have  also  thrown  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  Mycenxan  worship. 
In  two  adjoining  rooms  in  the  centre  of  the  palace  were  found  two  targe  stone 
pillars,  and  on  each  face  of  each  stone  used  in  the  .construction  was  inscribed  the 
double-headed  axe,  chief  symbol  of  the  Carian  and  Cretan  Zeus.  wliit:h  h  ropcatr-d 
00  many  of  the  stones  in  other  parts  of  the  palace.  Similar- pillars  wtrt-  i'otjdcI  iiy 
Mr.  Hc^^rth  in  two  houses  in  the  settlement  below  the  p^laco.  and  tl  crc  ran  he  no 
doubt  that  we  have  here  the  worship  of  the  sacred  piltnr,.nf  which  irac'^  ^'^n  he 
easily  foond  00  Mycenaean  gems  and  other  wi>rV:^,  and  which  is- well  known  in 
BiUical  and  other  Semitic  religions.  The  ah-cn^-e  of  any  fortifi'-aiions  Foems  to 
ihow  that  this  palace  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  king,  so  secure  m  hi^  rule  as  to 
fear  no  attack  upon  his  city.  It  is  in  marl^cd  contrast  to  th'  'Strongly  fortified 
castles  in  which  the  Myceoaan  rulers  of  tlie  mainland  of  Grcec :  ni  tde  their  homes. 
The  Cretan  Exploration  Fimd,  organized  in  1899,  has  issued  n  earnc'5t  appeal  for 
£3000  to  carry  these  excavations  to  a  3Uccc--sful  issue,  as  they  .nust  contribute  much 
to  the  9oIati<Mt  of  the  many  problems  which  beset  the  prchict^'.-ic  era  in  Greece.^ 
The  director  of  the  British  school.  Mr.  Hogardi,  r<>c  otdy  excavated  in  the 
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explored  the  Dictean  Cave  of  Zeus,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  sanctuary 
in  the  earlier  time,  until  the  rise  of  the  cave  on  Mount  Ida.  In  the  um>er  cavern 
dynamite  cleared  away  many  of  the  fallen  rocks,  and  from  the  exposed  floor  a  rich 
harvest  of  pottery  and  bronzes  was  obtained.  Further  search  in  the  darkness  and 
mud  of  a  deep  inner  cavern  showed  that  this  was  the  most  sacred  place,  for  here 
were  found  multitudes  of  votive  offerings,  particularly  little  bronze  double-axes, 
which  had  been  placed  in  all  available  niches  and  cracks  in  the  sides  of  the  cave.  A 
popular  account  of  this  work,  with  many  illustrations,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Hogarth  in  The  Monthly  Review,  January,  iQOi,  pp.  49-62.  Miss  Boyd,  the  holder 
of  the  Agnes  Hoppin  memorial  fellowship  at  the  American  school  at  Athens,  con- 
ducted excavations  at  her  own  expense  for  a  month  at  Kavousi,  discovering  a 
number  of  tombs  and  several  buildings,  including  a  small  "palace"  of  thirteen  rooms. 
The  objects  found  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  geometric  period  and  the  transi- 
tion to  the  Iron  Age,  which  immediately  followed  the  dedme  of  the  Mycenaean 
civilization,  and  are  e:^>ected  to  throw  much  light  on  this  obscure  time. 

VI.  Greece. — Like  1899,  the  past  year  1900  has  been  rather  a  season  of  numerous 
small  excavations  than  of  great  undertakings  by  the  various  societies  which  work  on 
Greek  soil.  Almost  the  only  continued  work  on  a  large  scale  is  the  difficult  task  of 
the  American  school  at  Corinth.  Still  another  addition  to  the  foreign  schools  at 
Athens  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  institute,  whose  building 
is  to  stand  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the  American  and  British 
schools.  The  Greek  Archaeological  Society  has  continued  its  work  at  Sunion,  with 
results  which  seem  to  confirm  the  previous  reports,  that  the  ruined  temple  was 
really  dedicated  to  Poseidon,  and  that  the  much  smaller  temple  of  Athena  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  a  bay.  In  addition  to  the  stoa,  a  building  has  been  found  near 
the  propylaa,  which  an  inscription  seems  to  show  was  a  granary.  A  small  shrine 
of  Asclepios  was  also  found.  At  Athens  the  stoa  of  Attalos,  after  intermittent  work 
extending  over  forty  years,  has  at  last  been  entirely  cleared,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  building,  once  so  perplexing,  made  perfectly  intelligible.  Late  in  1900  the 
society  began  excavations  at  Kallithea,  between  Athens  and  Phaleron.  resulting  in 
the  discovery  of  an  ancient  necropolis,  yielding  reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  a  very  large 
mass  of  vases,  some  of  which  are  described  as  of  exceptional  value.  At  Eretria  the 
work  of  Kuruniotes  has  led  to  numerous  interesting  discoveries,  especially  in  the 
important  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Daphnephoros  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  remains  of  an  earlier  temple  have  been  found  under  the  later  walls.  Of 
the  later  building  fragments  of  the  architectural  members  and.  above  all,  consider- 
able remains  of  the  pediment  sculptures  have  been  recovered,  executed  in  Parian 
marble  and  in  the  best  style  of  the  Island  School,  thus  indicating  a  building  of  the  end 
of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  In  another  part  of  the  city  an  early 
necropolis,  yielding  some  fine  vases  of  the  Dipylon  type,  and  a  well-preserved  Roman 
bath  have  been  excavated.  The  results  of  the  long-continued  work  at  Epidauros 
have  been  published  in  Greek  by  the  Ephor-General  of  Antiquities,  Dr.  Kawadias. 
This  work  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  discoveries  from  1881-98,  but  rightly 
illustrates  chiefly  those  buildings  which  have  become  known  since  1891,  as  the 
previous  work  of  the  author  and  the  great  work  of  Defrasse  and  Lechat  are  ample 
for  the  earlier  structures.  No  complete  treatment  of  the  inscriptions  is  attempted, 
and  these  must  still  be  sought  chiefly  in  periodicals.  The  discovery  of  Mycenxan 
tombs  on  Kephallonia  has  furnished  proof,  hitherto  very  scanty,  of  the  presence  of 
that  civilization  among  the  western  islands,  but  Ithaca  still  refuses  to  yield  any 
specimens,  and  Professor  Dorpfeld  has  recently  proposed  and  sustained  by  strong 
arguments  the  thesis  that  the  Homeric  Ithaca  is  to  be  identified  with  the  classical 
Leukas  (now  Santa  Maura),  same  with  the  modern  Ithaca,  and  Dulichion  with 
Kephallonia.  Excavations  alone  can  settle  this  point,  and  these  are  to  be  under- 
taken by  Dorpfeld. 

The  French  school  has  returned  to  Delphi  to  excavate  the  temple  of  Athena,  but 
has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  studying  the  material  already  collected  and  in  preparing 
for  new  work  at  Tegea  and  Delos.  Director  Homolle  has  been  enabled  to  collect 
.from  the  insariptions  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  financial  administration 
during  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  temple  after  356  b.c,  and  also  to  determine  with 
comparative  certainty  the  succession  of  the  annual  archons  from  358-315  B.C.,  thus 
furnishing  an  important  contribution  toward  an  accurate  chronology. 

On  March  12, '  900,  the  German  Archieological  Institute  at  Athens  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniveirsary  in  the  new  library  hall,  which  has  just  been  added  to  their 
building.  This  house,  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  has  just  been 
bought  by  the  German  government,  which  also  furnished  the  funds  for  the  addition. 
In  excavation  and  ei  oloratinn  the  iriFtittite  has  not  been  engaged  in  any  great 
works,  but  the  ruins  op  the  Enbnan  Dy^i  ts  have  been  carefully  described,  and  the 
conduit  and  fountain  ui  nKac.  ti>s,  tlu'  tyrant  of  Megara,  have  be«i  partially 
examined,  and  are  to  be  fui.'y  excavated  as  likely  to  throw  much  light  on  the  similar 
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work  of  Pisistratos  at  Athens.  Baron  Hiller  von  Gaertringen  continued  his  work 
at  Tbera  and  expected  to  complete  the  excavation  of  Mesavouno,  the  ancient  capital, 
during  the  stunmer.  His  work  has  shown  that  the  inhabitants  secured  a  reserve 
supply  of  water  by  excavating  a  great  cistern  under  the  seats  of  the  theatre.  At 
Puos  a  long  but,  unfortunate^,  very  badly  mutilated  inscription  has  been  found  in 
honor  of  the  Parian  poet,  Arcnilochos,  and  containing  a  number  of  new  fragments 
from  his  poems.  Excavations  in  search  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Asclepios  on  the 
island  of  ICos  have  also  begun,  and  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  theatre, 
Roman  buildings,  and  a  temple,  but  no  detailed  report  has  yet  appeared.  The 
institute  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  the  call  of  the  second  secretary,  Dr.  Paul 
Wolters,  to  a  professorship  at  Wiirzburg. 

As  has  been  said,  the  most  important  work  of  the  year  has  been  that  of  the 
American  school  at  Corinth.  Last  year  the  discovery  of  the  fountain  of  Glauke  and 
the  Propylsea  of  the  Agora  (see  International  Yeak-Book,  1899,  page  47)  added 
to  the  nxed  points  of  Corinthian  topography,  and  pointed  to  the  clearing  of  the 
Agora  as  the  next  work.  The  space  near  the  Propylsea  had  yielded  almost  nothing, 
and  all  of  the  gateway  except  the  foundations  had  disappeared,  so  that  the  outlook 
was  not  encouraging.  This  year  the  excavators  worked  to  the  west  of  the  Propylaea, 
as  far  as  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Almost  immediately  success  was  attained  in  the  discovery  of  a  mass  of  architectural 
fragments,  including  two  colossal  figures  of  youths  in  barbarian  dress  and  Phrygian 
caps,  and  two  colossal  female  heads.  The  cutting  of  the  marble  made  it  clear  that 
these  fibres  stood  against  pilasters  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  frag- 
ments recovered  gave  an  entire  architectural  system.  As  it  seems  from  coins  that 
the  Prowlaea  had  the  shape  of  a  Roman  arch,  it  is  likely  that  these  blocks  were 
part  of  that  structure  torn  from  their  places  in  later  times,  though  for  what  they 
were  used  in  their  new  position  is  not  easily  explained.  From  the  same  structure, 
probably,  comes  a  fine  piece  of  coffered  ceiling,  with  reliefs  in  the  depressions.  Pro- 
ceeding still  farther  westward,  the  covering  soil  became  much  deeper  as  the  temple 
hill  was  approached,  and  under  this  mass  of  earth  another  important  Uiscovery  was 
made.  At  the  level  of  the  Agora  in  Roman  times  was  found  a  broad  stone  platform, 
on  which  stood  a  stone  base,  probably  once  occupied  by  a  statue.  On  one  side  of 
the  platform  was  a  balustrade  in  the  form  of  Doric  metopes  and  triglyphs,  which 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  some  temple,  and  is  of  ^reat  archscologtcal 
importance,  as  its  fresh  colors  in  blue,  red,  and  yellow  make  it  a  fine  example  of 
Greek  architectural  polychromy.  Through  an  opening  in  this  balustrade  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  down  into  a  chamber  beneath  the  stone  platform,  which  is  seen  to  be 
supported  by  five  columns.  This  chamber  contains  intact  a  fountain  of  the  Greek 
period,  in  whose  facade  are  two  bronze  lions'  heads,  through  which  the  water  once 
flowed,  as  below  are  holes  for  the  placing  of  pitchers.  As  the  other  fountains  pre- 
viously found  had  either  been  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  or  severely  damaged  by  natural 
causes,  the  value  of  this  discoveiy  is  easily  seen.  Not  far  away  a  vaulted  chamber 
about  twenty-five  feet  high  was  found  near  the  close  of  the  season  and  thoroi^hly 
cleared,  but  the  ground  around  still  remains  untouched,  so  that  the  character  of  this 
structure  is  not  yet  determined.  The  expense  of  these  excavations  (about  $2200) 
was  met  by  private  contributions,  and  their  continuance  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  same  source.  Their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  government  is  shown 
by  its  decision  to  erect  a  special  museum  at  Corinth  to  contain  the  numerous  frag- 
noents  of  sctdpture,  pottery,  and  other  small  objects,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  scanty 
store  of  inscriptions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  director,  Professor  Richardson,  the  point 
nxrw  reached,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  warrants  the  belief  that  the  next  season's 
work  will  yield  even  more  important  results. 

The  British  school  has  discontinued  its  work  at  Melos.  and  in  1900  was  only 
engaged  in  excavations  in  Crete-  The  director,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hearth,  has  rested  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  exploration,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet, 
who  has  been  assistant  director,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

VII.  Italy. — The  Roman  Forum  is  still  the  centre  of  archaological  interest,  for 
the  excavations  of  Signer  Boni  continue  to  throw  light  on  old  questions  and  raise 
up  hosts  of  new  ones.  The  discussion  over  the  "black  stone,"  and,  above  all,  the 
inscribed  cippus.  continues  to  rage,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  much  progress  has 
been  made.  Interesting  as  a  momtment  of  early  Latin  writing  the  inscription  cer- 
tainly is,  but  its  fragmentary  condition  contributes  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
laiiguage.  while  the  fact  that  the  Latin  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Cain- 
pania  at  an  early  date  did  not  need  the  new  evidence  of  this  stone.  The  excavations  in 
front  of  San  Adriano  show  that  the  ancient  Curia  was  reac^.ed  from  the  Comitium 
hv  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  which  were  gradually  disused  as  the  level  was  raised.  The 
door  of  the  church  has  been  raised  several  times,  and  the  last  change  placed  the 
entrance  some  twenty-one  feet  above  the  ancient  level.  The  Comitium  of  the  latest 
Dcriod  as  restored  by  Maxentius  about  308  a.d..  has-  also  been  laid  bare.   The  fur- 
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ther  excavatioo  oC  the  Basilica  JEMtt\»  has  tn&de  posf  ible  the  recovery  of  the  vuua 
features,  even  though  the  superstructure  has  been  almoat  destroyed.  There  seem 
to  have  been  fifteen  pilasters  in  the  front  line,  with  a  projecting  wing  at  each  end, 
giving  a  total  length  of  at  least  93  yards.  The  central  hall  had  a  nave  53  feet  wide 
and  two  aisles,  each  of  14  feeL  In  connection  with  this  building  there  has  come  to 
light  a  series  of  sewers,  ooe  of  which  Boni  regards  as  the  original  Qoaca  Maxima. 
It  seems  to  have  been  closed  since  the  second  century  b.c.,  but  the  filling  has 
already  yielded  many  objects  from  the  preceding  centuries.  Lesser  discoveries  have 
also  been  made  near  the  Atrium  Vestae,  where  a  large  brkk  building  has  been  ii4aiist- 
bly  id«itified  by  Lanctani  with  the  POTticus  Mar^ritaria,  and  also  along  the  line  of 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  the  latest  unofficial  reports  mdicate  that  the  Rostra  of  the  time 
of  Oesar  and  the  republic  have  come  to  li|}it.  while  the  previously  known  structure 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  the  level  of  the  Fonrai  was  con- 
siderably raised. 

The  most  interesting  discoveries  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple  of 
Castor  in  the  region  between  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  where  the  comparatively 
recent  church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatri<x  was  bought  by  the  goveminent,  and  hs 
removal  at  once  conunenced.  This  part  of  the  Fomm  was  inhabited  fnr  a  long  time, 
and  the  ancient  structures  were  plundered  for  building  material.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Augusteum  was  built  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqtta,  considerable  remains 
of  which  have  come  to  light  upon  the  destruction  of  the  modem  building.  From 
an  archaeological  point  of  view  the  great  discovery  is  the  fountain  of  Jutnrna,  where 
the  Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  watered  their  horses  after  bringing  tidings  of  the 
victory  at  Lake  Regillus.  After  the  draining  of  the  Forum  a  fountain  or  tank  was 
built  to  collect  the  waters  of  this  pool,  which  were  believed  to  have  heaUng  virtues. 
This  tank  has  now  been  found,  containti^  in  the  centre  a  pedestal,  which,  judgii^ 
from  some  frannents  of  sculpture,  was  occupied  by  a  groi^  of  the  Dioscnri  watoing 
their  horses.  Connected  with  the  fountain,  and  about  sixty  feet  away,  was  a  weU, 
of  which  the  putea)  bears  an  inscription  showing  that  it  was  set  up  by  M.  Barbatns 
Pollio,  who  was  curule  xdile  imder  Augustus.  In  front  of  this  well-curb  was  a 
marble  altar  bearing  a  relief  representing  a  man  and  woman,  which  has  been  tenta- 
tively explained  as  the  parting  of  Juturna  from  her  brother  Ttunus.  The  work  in 
the  Forum  was  seriously  affected  by  the  exceptionally  severe  floods  which  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  covering  the  area  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  reaching  the  highest  point  recorded  in  the  century. 
Excavati(»ts  were  carried  on  as  usual  at  Pompeii  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
many  small  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  civilizations  of 
the  peninsula,  but  none  seem  of  special  interest,  so  far  as  the  summary  reports 
indicate.  Of  good  omen  for  the  scientific  conduct  of  excavations  and  the  proper 
recording  of  results  is  the  retirement  of  Signor  Bamabei  from  the  DqnrtmeDt  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  appointment  of  the  more  scientific  Signor  FiorilH  in  his  place. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Italian  government  still  refuses  all  foreigners  pemiisskM 
to  excavate,  as  the  skilled  members  of  the  foreign  sdiools  could  accomplish  much 
important  work  which  the  government  cannot  afford  to  carry  out 

VIII.  Africa. — The  director  of  antiquities  in  Tunis,  Paul  Gauckler,  has  con- 
tinued his  excavations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cartlu^e,  where  the  Funic  necropolis 
has  yielded  many  more  small  objects,  and  where  the  Odetmi,  built  by  V^etliua 
Saturninus,  which  TertuUian  mentions,  has  been  found.  It  had  been  destroyed  hy 
the  Vandals,  but  the  ruins  yielded  some  Grxco-Roman  statues,  portraits  of  the 
emperors,  and  other  smaller  objects.  At  St  Monica  Father  Delattre  has  also 
excavated  a  Punic  necropolis,  finding  the  usual  mass  of  small  objects,  including  a 
Punic  funerary  inscription  of  forty-six  letters.  The  work  of  discovery  in  French 
Africa  advances  rapidly,  owing  to  the  numerous  small  excavations  undertaken  by 
the  French  officers  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  garrisons.  Thus  Lieutenant 
Gombeaud  has  excavated  the  Roman  fort  at  Elf-Hagneuf,  which  proved  to  be  very 
well  preserved,  and  yielded  several  inscriptions  and  works  of  art  Director  CUudc- 
ler  also  cwitributed  to  the  Paris  Exposition  a  notewortlor  exhibit  of  Tunisian  art 
and  antiquitic-.  including  r '  productions  of  many  important  monuments  and  a 
valuable  rcVu  i  map  of  Carth.i.."*. 

A  D.Tfii-ti  vxpcdi/ion,  suppord  ci  hy  a  man-of-war,  has  started  to  excavate  Cyrene, 
where  iinporuint  tli-'cofverie-  may  he  expected,  if  it  is  found  possible  to  overcome 
the  hostility  of  Uie  r  ii'es.  \\lio  l  ave  come  to  regard  it  as  a  religious  duty  to 
exclude  all  Kiiroiiciins  lr"in  tlieir  t'j^uitry. 

IX.  Germany  ami  A  ■iria. — Tho  great  work  of  exploraticMi  in  Germany,  the 
determination  of  the  limes,  bnilt  hy  the  Romans  as  the  boundary  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube,  h  drawir.t;  t(i  a  close.  The  reports  show  that  tfie  starting  point  at 
the  Rhine  has  hti-n  foniul  licfwcen  Hhcinhrolii  and  Honnigen,  and  that  the  course 
of  the  later  liirtis  has  Ijtca  cUicDTiitie*),  except  in  three  slrart  stietdies,  amotrnting 
to  about  43  kilometres.   1  he  older  ,'i»u-s  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace,  as  in  many 
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asts  ttie  remains  have  almost  disappeared.  It  is  dear  that  it  followed  the  natural 
boondaries,  and  was  marked  by  a  nnmber  of  wooden  watch-towers,  connected  by 
a  Itatrol  system  and  within  signalling  distance  of  the  second  line  of  forts.  This 
s>-stttn,  at  least  from  the  Lahn  through  the  Tannus,  seems  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  Domitian's  war  with  the  Chatti  in  83  a.d.,  and  destroyed  during  the 
uprising  five  years  later.  The  later  limes,  which  follows  in  general  a  straight  line, 
without  reference  to  natural  conditions,  and  is  defended  by  a  wooden  palisade,  seems 
to  have  been  begun  about  the  time  of  Hadrian's  visit  to  Germany  in  121  a.d.,  thotigh 
its  completion  may  well  have  covered  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

In  northern  Alsace  and  the  southern  Palatinate  the  ancient  fortifications  have  been 
studied  and  five  varieties  distinguished,  of  which  the  earliest  belong  in  the  pre- 
Roman  time,  while  the  latest  are  Prankish  or  mediaeval.  In  the  same  region,  near 
Neustadt  on  the  Haardt.  have  been  excavated  two  cemeteries  containing  tumuli  of 
tiie  Hallstatt  period,  which  extends  from  about  800-400  b.c.  Near  Haltem  on  the 
Lippe  there  has  been  discovered  a  Roman  settlement  and  fort,  which  is  probably  the 
important  post  of  Aliso,  established  by  Drusus  in  1 1  B.C. 

In  Austria  the  excavations  at  the  old  Roman  town  of  Carnuntum  have  brought  to 
light  a  storehouse  for  weapons  and  provisions,  in  which  were  found  over  a  thousand 
Iu>man  weapons,  and  remains  of^  ^ram  and  other  supplies,  as  well  as  some 
important  inscriptions.  For  the  first  time  in  these  excavations  some  information  has 
also  been  gained  as  to  the  arrangements  for  supplying  drinking  water  to  this 
military  post. 

X.  England. — The  old  excavations  at  Silchester,  Caerwent,  and  along  Hadrian's 
Wall  have  been  continued,  and  new  ones  undertaken  at  Richborough,  Cardiff,  and 
Gelligaer.  and  in  all  cases  interesting  discoveries  are  reported.  Along  the  Wall  it 
has  Wen  shown  that  an  earlier  barrier  of  turf  was  followed  by  one  of  stone,  across 
which  were  built  forts.  This  seems  to  make  it  possible  that  the  earlier  wall  was 
built  by  Hadrian  and  the  later  by  Sevenis,  though  further  work  is  needed  to  settle 
this  question.  Cardiff  Castle  is  shown  to  be  built  on  a  site  occupied  by  two  suc- 
cessive Roman  forts,  and  another  fort  has  been  found  fourteen  miles  north  at  Gel- 
ligaer. 

.AROBAEOLOaT,  AMEBIOAN.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  American 
archaeology  arise  in  the  fact  that  the  antiquities  of  the  western  hemisphere  represent 
peoples  and  culture-grades  widely  distinct  from  those  of  the  present  population. 
Accordingly,  the  relics  require  special  interpretation ;  they  are  not  merely  hieroglyph 
records  in  strange  languages,  to  be  interpreted  by  aid.  and  in  terms,  of  other 
speech-records;  they  are  rather  the  unwitting  records  of  thought  alien  to  the  Cau- 
casian, if  not  to  the  Aryan,  mind,  and  they  can  be  fully  interpreted  only  in  the  light 
of  the  increasingly  definite  mentations  marking  the  whole  long  line  of  human  prog- 
ress from  the  savagery  of  the  prime  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  present  For- 
tunately, occidental  students  find  a  means  of  entering  into  primal  thought  in  the 
surviving  sav^e  and  barbarous  tribes  of  both  American  continents ;  and  during 
recent  years  it  is  recognized  by  the  leading  students  that  the  only  safe  way  to 
archseologic  interpretation  leads  throt^h  ethnologic  inquiry. 

Definitions. — During  the  last  few  months,  more  than  during  any  similar  period 
before,  American  archxologists  have  manifested  appreciation  of  psychic  factors  in 
their  researches;  and  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  signalized  as 
one  of  notable  co-ordination  between  the  more  abstract  and  remote  aspect  of  archae- 
ology and  the  more  concrete  and  vital  issues  involved  in  the  study  of  living  peoples. 
Xhus,  Powell,  in  a  series  of  articles  running  through  the  current  volume  of  the 
^  merican  Anthropologist,  unites  archaeology  and  ethnology,  just  as  modern  natural- 
ists unite  paleontology  and  biolo^  in  their  interpretatioiia  of  natnre  \  and  at  the  same 
time  he  views  the  jtslTietic  and  tt-clnnc  ppr^iUiciiom  of  peoples  (and  most  ancient  and 
modem  artifact  roprescnt  siicli  {irodacTii  m->  a.-;  more  .->r  less  impcrrect  mirrors  of 
the  minds  of  the  i-T"!i>K'crs.  So,  UMi,  P-'^a:-.  in  a  pri'^idcntiat  address  before  the 
Polk-Lore  Socii^ty,  ontitlLd  The  MitiJ  vi  t'rimt'lirc  I/in;  cnmliinfs  the  entire  range 
of  human  producrion^.  trcm  the  simplest  a-iluiM  ■  (n  ihi-  liit^lic-^t  concepts,  and  from 
remote  prehistory  to  current  tinie*  5<nd  urtphas  ■  thi:  many  points  of  similarity 
between  high  and  low,  anci^tu.  and  rtodcm.  In  'ijiui  manner.  Holmes  opened 
the  year  with  an.  interpretation  o£  the  tonK<ah^i.^ft  (jin-i  not  unnaturally  mis- 
leading) relics  of  Uu  Pacilic  CAWI«  b«MMl  -OA  ilu^f  ti^  ^  i"  rilivir  il  and  psychical 
activitus  of  the  abAngiiiMs  still  mrvirbis  ip  ihe  tiioltimiK  and  Aiik  ri^.-an  and  other 
valleys;  and,  hf  means  qfcyhi  jjcfttH?  tfi^^n*''.^'|'^''*^'yi'|^c  ^'^tire  series  of 
artifacts,  he  was  abl*  tommfff  'Sk  '^IIc^  jidv.'iTttiiwu'ly  incnrrmratL-d  in  the  aurif- 
erous gravels  with  thosem  ttiba  now  llwinf  Simiinr'y,  Cn-^timf:  f  whose  untimely 
death  was  one  of  tlio  fncUrailtflly  e^nU:  thr  yr.,i']  u^mii  iW  vahic  of  his  collec- 
tions of  relics  frfni  the  FloHOa  milck-Vdi  ((rcsily  enhanced  hy  alternative  use. 
first  in  eliciting  Oi*fan»rrpl9  of  •cnr/  mg  Amerinds,  and  «:rcRndly,  in  elucidating 
thcmore  high'X  ''^l^'ft^'^*'^''*  "**       ^^"^  triliesmen;  and  related 
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methods  were  pursued  with  success  by  Dorsey  in  dealing  with  the  rich  collections 
of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  by  CuHn  in  arranging  and  interpreting  the  arcbaeo- 
logic  material  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  by  various  other  investigators.  The 
tendency  toward  the  interpretation  of  artifacts  in  terms  of  thought-development  is 
represented  also  by  McGee  s  genetic  classification  of  implements,  designed  to  replace 
the  classification  based  on  adventive  features  of  stone  and  other  tools.  In  this 
classification  (announced  in  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  pp.  349-254}  the  most  primitive  stage  corresponds  with  that  called 
prelithic  l»r  Gushing— i.e.,  the  stage  in  which  motives  as  well  as  materials  are 
borrowed  largely  from  semi-deified  animals,  venerated  and  imitated  as  mystical 
tutelaries  of  persons,  families,  and  clans;  but,  in  view  of  the  predominant  zoic 
motives  and  materials,  the  stage  may  be  defined  constructively  as  zoomimic.  The 
second,  or  protoUthic,  stage  is  that  characterized  by  the  use  of  stone  or  other  obdu- 
rate material,  selected  at  random  and  shaped  only  by  the  wear  of  use;  while  the 
third,  or  teehnolithic,  stage  is  characterized  by  the  em^lc^ment  of  stone  or  other 
material,  selected      the  aid  of  experience  and  shaped  in  accordance  with  precon- 
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Stages. 

Typical  Materials. 

Typical  Products. 

Essential  Ideas. 

A.  Transitional 

B.  Transitional 
3.  Teehnolithic... 

C.  Transitional 

Bestial  organs. . . 
Symbolized  oigans 
Natural  stones.. . 

Artificial  i  z  e  d 

Stones. 

Malleable  native 
metals. 

Smelted  ores. ... 

Awls,  spears,  har- 
poons, arrows. 

Piercing  and  tearing 
implements. 

Hammers  and  grind- 
ers. 

Grinders  and  cutters. 

Chipped,  .  battered, 
and  polished  im- 
plements. 

Copper  celts,  gold 
ornaments,  etc. 

Steel  tools,  etc  

Zootheistic  faith. 

Faith -J- craft. 

Mechanical  chance. 

Chancer- craft. 
I>esigned  shapement  by 

molar  action. 

Designed  shapementby 
molar  action  -f-  chance 
heating. 

Shapement  by  molar 
and  molecular  action. 
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ceived  design.  Like  developmental  stages  generally,  these  stages  in  the  growth  of 
handicraft  overlap,  each  borrowing  much  from  the  antecedent  stage,  and  contribut- 
ing a  quota  of  method  (or  knowledge)  to  the  next  higher.  The  characteristics  and 
relations  of  the  stages  and  transitional  siib-stages  are  summarized  and  depicted  in 

the  accompanying  table  and  diagram.  While  strictly  genetic,  and  hence  of  special 
use  in  tracing  and  defining  the  earlier  episodes  in  technologic  development  with 
which  it  is  the  province  of  irchKology  to  deal,  the  classification  is  not  primarily 
chronologic,  and  is  susceptibl"  of  correlation  with  current  chronologies  only  by  aid 
of  collateral  data — just,  e.g.  as  the  geologic  time-scale  based  on  the  natural 
stages  of  terrestrial  developnV  iit  can  be  reduced  to  chronologic  periods  only  by 
careful  weighing  of  many  fact  t^,  and  then  only  in  approximate  measure.  The 
chief  limitation  to  chronologic  api  ticution  of  the  gcuttic  seriation  of  stages  in  handi- 
craft is  geographic;  for  the  stages  r  in  in  normal  sequence  only  in  isolated  communi- 
ties, or  at  most  in  communities  of  n.>rre.sponding_  culture-grade,  and  are  interrupted 
in  rate  and  mode  of  progress  by  intertrilial  and  internaiional  contact.  Yet.  even  in 
this  direction,  the  limitations  of  the  ge,  Mic  classification  are  still  less  than  those 
of  adventive  arrangements;  while  in  all  oi'ier  respects  the  arrangement  in  terms  of 
natural  development  is  the  more  convenient  nd  useful.  During  the  year,  the  collec- 
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bndesignation  for  the  aboriginal  American  tribes  proposea  by  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washins:ton  in  1898 — viz.,  Amerind — has  passed  into  fairly  general 
me;  two  or  three  American  students  have  expressed  exception  to  the  term  on  diifer- 
ot  grounds,  but  nearly  all  of  the  more  prominent  ethnologists  and  archaeologists, 
and  some  of  the  leading  lexicc^aphers,  have  adopted  it 

InstrumrMtalities. — The  leadit^  institution  engaged  in  archscologic  researches  in 
United  States  and  contiguous  territory  during  the  year  1900  was  the  Smithsonian, 
through  its  ancillaries,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  United  States 
National  Museum.    The  operations  of  archaeologic  interest  in  the  bureau  were  con- 
ducted chiefly  in  Arizona.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Maine,  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  Antillean  islands ;  while 
the  museum  made  collections  and  prosecuted  researches  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  several  Spanish-American  countries.   The  researches  and 
coUections  made  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  were 
particularly  noteworthy;  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  expeditions  to  California  and 
the  Pueblo  region  yielded  rich  additions  to  knowledge,  and  the  work  carried  for- 
ward in  Mexico  under  the  munificence  of  Due  de  Loubat  was  gratifyingly  produc- 
tive, as  were  also  the  explorations  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.   The  work  by  the  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Paleontolc«y  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
was  greatly  facilitated  during  the  year  by  the  Wanamaker  expedition  through  west- 
em  United  States  and  British  Columbia :  and  the  same  expedition  contributed  also 
to  the  substantial  enrichment  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  (Chicago)  in  both 
archaeologic  and  ethnolt^c  material;  the  former  museum  was  also  enriched  during 
the  year  by  the  notably  valuable  Dickeson  collection  of  antiquities  from  western 
Mississippi,  while  specially  important  contributions  came  to  the  latter  from  the 
Pueblo  region  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.   The  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University  (Cambridge)  continued  active  and  acquired 
material  of  special  value  from  Central  American  and  South  American  ruins  by 
means  of  expeditions  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Charles  P.  Bowditch 
and  Stephen  Salisbury.    The  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg,  Golden  Gate  Park 
^luseum,  San  Francisco,  and  the  State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of 
Colorado,  Denver,  prosecuted  researches  of  importance;  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  was  unprecedentedly  pro- 
ductive; notable  archaeolc^c  researches  were  made  in  the  interests  of  the  University 
of  California  under  special  endowment  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst ;  while  the  indepen- 
dent expedition  of  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  to  western  Florida  was  both 
important  and  productive.   Of  special  note,  too,  were  the  researches  and  collections 
made  by  the  Museo  Nactonal  de  Mexico,  and  by  the  Archaeological  Museum  con- 
nected with  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Canada.  Several 
of  these  institutions  issue  periodic  or  occasional  publications  announcing  important 
results ;  while  the  principal  media  for  more  general  publications  remain  The  Ameri- 
r-At  Amtkrofrnhgih,  New_  York,  Thr  Amtrkan  AniiqMarian,  Chicago,  and  the 
procnedaigg  of  tbe  Amtija^  $oci<sty  for  the  AdvanoMTU'nt  of  Science,  Wash- 
tugton.   The  fint  number     a        ffefiodicsl  (Record^  -f  fJu-  Past,  Washit^on). 
p«zij«CUd  during  ^  year  to  sutnn^nic  AOMriran  rt;  i.\-'M  -i^  Eurasian  and  African 
antaAOlogy.  was  on  the  press  in  Tit/etgAtttt  Iht  content-.  i>.mprising  among  other 
nticJes.  a  rtvicw  of  "Archreolt-gicJil  AcWevenienL*  of  il-  -  Nineteenth  Century,"  by 
die  editor,  Dr  Menry  Mason  Haurii    The  rcattrtlier  ;ki'<-      ■  is^sed  and  co-ordinated 
ia  several  general  and  Iocs!  ^^cicrtific  sn"!.  'i'ri.  chkiS'  'lit  ''. uthropological  Section 
of  Itie  American  A^wciaii^jn  <"xn  srtni-ai-.imal  m«M*urK'' l  [tif  Anthropolomcal  Soci- 
tdr  of  Waahtngton,  an^.'  Uir  Aiiihrupp; j^R-al  Soddy  oi  New  York.    There  has 
bMD  noicworthy  activUy  in  publication  for  the  trade  conerming  archaeology:  follow- 
hm  the  line  rcprespntp-fi  hy  Thomas'  fntrrJuction  to  itw  jVntiy  of  American  Archa- 
^ta^y.  rtUtr'tliwlrd  m  iSy(».  'lie  i^ear  h,,  ■,vHnc«<iTJ  id'-  i^s^uti  of  Prehistoric  Imple- 
NVHfjf.  a  Hffrrfncc  fii't**,  >iy  ^^rren  K.   Moor^i;.'^!   -illi  several  collaborators,  and 
Thf  Cliff  pw^lU'fs  anA  i'u^  'at,  ttf  S..  D.  Mm :  wtiiie  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh, 
in  The  >Vf>rtk  Ameri^mi  ^  tilrriaf.  WtOn^jivfy        tfaa  antiquities  of  the  pass- 
ing- rri[tf.i. 

^.-,>nj(iiii,  Jri!Pj,/«  -I-',.:  ihr  Qt .ttwontiv  "ivestigatinn^  of  the  year  was  that 
nf  thr  lljtuni  viJlagr  m  U 1  i  .-.iintyi  O,.  by  Slulls;  and  among  the  more  interest- 
ing dticnveric^  *««  iknw  -ri  Imvic  i^.tiienKntt.  notably  arn.w-points  and  fish-hooks. 
The  iarmrr  are  ewecially  •tcnificsnl  . , .,  indire^  to  that  curious  aboriginal  philosophy 
rfbeoycred  ihrn^rff^'  ■rthnolonr  ^iiiijic.k  aftd  atteMed  by  various  lines  of  archaeologic 
tn^OKe.  To  [  TLmtltvr-r.ind  t>ft.  grrw  den^c^  efficicncv  from  mystical  sources, 
iffrffh  mu'A       uniittult.'fi'  11.  t]ii~- i,npL:i<i -ni  it-ttf— if  .  ii  IS  conccivcd  to  fly  swift 

i^r-  ^.itii'-r  tpnii  m1:h:.  nr  tnih  of  swift-flying  birds 
i  t.  r*ii'  ,.,vii!  tih  pi.-!irtiriii'  ii"Hi^-  l>y  virtue  of  the  rending 
^'*<5''  J  !'on.sii,Tfr  ..r  pL.itu  \n  early  stage  in  the  de- 
anti  rii„tivi:  wa>  worked  oni  during  the  year  by  McGce,  by 
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means  of  the  arrows  and  harpoons  and  firesticks  of  the  Seri  Indians;  in  Sen 
thought  these  diverse  implements  are  homologous,  and  derive  character  from  the 
actual  or  symbolic  tooth  with  which  each  in  tipped,  and  the  concept  is  still  crystal- 
lized in  speech  (e.g.,  aht=tooth;  ahst=stone;  ahttthtt=arrow-point) ;  but  the 
Mills  discoveries  seem  to  stand  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  thought,  in  which  tiie 
wing-bone  of  a  swift  bird  or  the  leg-bone  of  a  fleet  mammal,  symbolizing  at  once 
the  rending  capacity  of  the  tooth  and  the  motile  function  of  limb,  replaced  the  more 
primitive  device.  Although  less  clearly  indicative  of  motive,  the  fish-hooks  of  the 
Baum  site,  made  from  lon^  bones  of  fish-eating  water-fowl  and  raptorials,  wtMiM 
seem  to  reflect  a  similar  philosophy ;  while  the  implements  are  of  technical  interest 
in  that  they  represent  manufacture  by  means  of  rubbing  or  grinding  only,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  process  of  manufacture  be|;inning  with  a  perforation,  previously 
worked  out  by  Putnam  from  specimens  found  m  other  Ohio  localities.  The  prelim- 
inary announcements  of  Cushing's  Florida  work  (left  incomplete  by  his  death)  de- 
note various  examples  of  zoomimic  manuf^ture;  while  Mo(h%'s  memoir  on  antiq- 
uities of  the  Florida  coast  illustrates  and  describes  numerous  artifacts  attesting 
the  prevalence,  if  not  the  predominance,  of  motives  derived  from  local  animus  in 
that  interesting  arcbaeologic  district.  Several  of  the  bone  iniplements  and  bone 
points  collected  by  Smith  in  the  Thompson  River  region,  British  Columbia,  are  of 
similar  import ;  and  their  association  with  both  protolithic  and  technoHthic  hammcn, 
pestles,  mortars,  celts,  stone  points,  etc.,  illustrates  the  blending  of  motives  and 
overlapping  of  stages  characteristic  of  more  advanced  aboriginal  culttu'e.  A  note- 
worthy exposition  of  the  symbolism  dominating  zoomimic  culture  and  affecting  the 
next  two  stages  of  human  development,  albeit  derived  from  a  living  tribe  with  little 
reference  to  antiquities,  appeared  during  the  year  in  Symbolism  of  the  Huichol  In- 
dians, by  Lumholtz ;  it  abounds  in  illustrations  of  that  zootheism  characteristic  of  all 
primitive  folk,  and  so  well  displa)red  by  the  American  aborigines. 

Protolithic  Artifacts.— Vsaiotis  specimens  exemplifying  designless  selection  and 
shaping  of  stone  were  collected  in  California  by  Rust,  while  other  examples  were 
illustrated  and  described  by  Yates,  Meredith,  Moorehead,  and  others;  but  the  work 
of  the  year  on  productions  of  this  class  has  been  incidental  rather  than  special, 
descriptive  rather  than  constructive. 

TechnoHthic  ^rft/or/j.— Customary  activity  has  been  maintained  in  the  collection 
of  design-shaped  stone  implements  representing  aboriginal  industry,  and  all  tfie 
museums  have  been  materially  enriched.  A  noteworthy  piece  of  collecting,  con- 
ducted with  careful  consideration  of  associations,  was  made  on  Mill  Creek,  III. 
by  Holmes  and  Phillips;  the  material  gathered  comprises  a  great  number  of  both 
blanks  and  finished  implements,  skilfully  chipped  frou  chert  which  was  obtained 
by  quarrying  operations  of  remarkable  extent  and  depth.  The  Branch  coUcctioB 
from  the  Lesser  Antilles,  received  by  the  National  Museum  during  the  year,  is 
special  interest  by  reason  of  the  commingling  of  South  American  and  North  Ameri- 
can types,  which  seem  clearly  to  attest  occasional  intermigration,  if  not  more  reg- 
ular interchange,  between  the  two  continents  during  prehistork:  times ;  it  throws 
much  light  on  the  exten<;ion  of  what  are  known  as  Caribbean  artifacts  into  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  northern  continent,  and  supplements  investigations  made  on 
the  ground  in  the  early  months  of  1900  by  Powell  and  Holmes,  borne  of  Moore's 
observations  in  western  Florida  are  of  related  in^ort.  On  the  whole,  the  artifacts 
now  indicate  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  there  was  a  considerable  infusion 
of  culture  into  the  territory  of  the  Unitt^^  States  from  South  American  shores  and 
the  Antillean  islands— a  condition  of  things  closely  paralleling  that  already  detected 
in  the  Pueblo  region,  with  its  unmistakable  evidences  of  commingling  between 
northern  blood  and  southern  ailture.  Amoiig  the  interesting  technolithic  artifacts 
illustrated  in  Moorehead's  Prehistoric  Implements,  none  aJse-nKwr  noteworthy  than 
the  curved  points  of  delicately  chipped  obsiilfian  foiin((^fn  the  vicinity  of  Stockton. 
Cal.,  by  Meredith  and  Hughes;  while  th*;""  funct: 'n  has  not  been  esUblished. 
it  seems  probable  that  they  were  used  in  sliamanistic  .surgical  (merations,  much  as 
were  the  "scarificators"  found  by  Yates  oi?  Santa  Ro »  Island  and  elsewhere  in 
southern  California,  and  interpreted  by  aid  of  inforn.ation  obtained  irom  aged 
aborigines.  The  "Stockton  curves"— as  the  pi[)ints  are  designated  by  Meredith — are 
found  associated  with  raultipte-barb  bone  (hprpoon?)  .»oints,  suggesting  vestigial 
zoomimic  motives,  together  with  incised  bone^,  clay  latrets,  elaborate  shell  goi^;cts 
apparently  combining  the  diral  motives  of  shield  and  effigy-charged  weapon,  and 
various  other  artifacts  indicating  a  remarkable^ range  snd  blending  of  cultural  and 
regional  influences.  Certain  artifacts  of  the  "ffandelicr  collection  from  Bolivia, 
made  for  the  American  Museum,  New  York,  ar?>>  also  of  special  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  survival  of  primitive  motives  in  more  aidvanccd  culture,  and  the  fertiliz- 
ingr  of  xsthettc  and  industrial  concepts  by  interttW^  contact  and  the  consequent 
interdiange  of  culture.  A 

General  Artifacts, — Entering  inhospitable  and  littl!^^^"©*"  portiwis  of  Artzona 
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teing  th«  year,  Fewkes  discovered  prehistoric  habitations  of  several  varieties,  in- 
doding  an  essentially  new  type  of  cavate  dwelling,  excavated  in  pockets  of  softer 
tnaterial  interspersed  irregularly  with  boulder-like  masses  of  obdurate  lava  in  exten- 
sive volcanic  deposits;  and  by  means  of  the  associated  reHcs  he  was  able  to  ascertain 
that  while  some  of  the  habitations  may  have  been  occupied  well  into  the  G>lumbian 
era,  the  excavation  was  effected  by  means  of  stone  implements  in  distinctively  pre- 
Columbian  fashion.    Saville's  researches  in  the  ancient  city  of  Mitia  were  notably 
^pdnctive  of  types  of  prehistoric  sculpture  and  inouldii^;  while  Maudsley,  of 
England,  and  Hamy,  of  France,  published  important  contributions  to  knowledge 
coQcemtn^  the  monuments  and  glyphs  left  by  the  most  highly  advanced  peoples 
of  aboriginal  America.    Thomas,  Seler,  Goodman,  and  several  other  students  con- 
tioued  the  investigation  of  the  calendaric  and  related  elyphs ;  the  first  named  made 
a  noteworthy  contribution  toward  the  interpretation  of  both  the  calendaric  and  the 
nameral  systems  of  the  ancient  folk  in  the  form  of  an  extended  memoir  on  Mayan 
Calendar  Systems;  while  Bowditch  assembled  for  discussion  and  republication  in 
America  the  scattered  German  and  French  literature  anicemit^  these  prehistoric 
records,  and  Gann  prepared  an  original  memoir  descriptive  of  the  carvings,  symbolic 
inouMinga,  zootheistic  ef^ies,  and  related  ai^tiquities  of  British  Honduras.  On  the 
whole,  the  progress  of  the  year  in  both  description  and  interpretation  of  the 
elaborate  and  distinctive  monuments  left  by  the  peculiarly  cultured  tribes  of  ancient 
Mexico  and  Central  America  has  been  gratifying. 

Human  Antiquity. — Excepting  a  discovery  of  doubtful  import  by  Osbom  in  later 
Tertiary  deposits  of  western  United  States,  no  noteworthy  evidence  of  high  human 
antiquity  in  North  America  has  been  brought  to  light  during  the  ;^ear;  and  while 
interesting  suggestions  as  to  the  association  of  man  with  extinct  animals  have  been 
found  in  Argentina,  the  indications  may  well  be,  as  pointed  out  by  Hatcher,  held  in 
abeyance  pendii^  more  exact  determination  and  corrdatim  of  die  later  stages  in 
the  physical  development  of  South  America.  The  close  of  the  century  affords 
opportunity  for  a  review  of  the  evidences  of  high  human  antiquity  in  America, 
which  have  been  discussed  and  weighed  from  decade  to  decade ;  but  space  admits  of 
only  the  briefest  summary:  In  1800  little  attention  or  credence  was  given  to  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  man  on  the  globe  for  more  than  a  few  millenniums;  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  even  the  most  conservative  students  of  archaeology  were 
seriously  weighing  associations  of  human  relics  with  geologic  deposits,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  the  opinion  that  North  America  was  peopled  in 
the  Pleistocene,  or  even  in  later  Tertiary,  times  was  fairly  general ;  while  during  the 
last  twenty-live  years  the  associations  have  been  investigated  more  critically,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  larger  knowledge  concerning  geologic  development,  with 
the  effect  of  materially  reducing  the  supposed  weight  01  the  evidence.  So,  on  the 
whole,  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  mankind  in  America  remains  open,  with  a 
presumption  (derived  chiefly  from  Eurasian  researches)  in  favor  of  an  origin  run- 
ning back  well  toward,  or  possibly  beyond,  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene,  but 
with  scarce  a  single  indubitable  fact  attesting  human  existence  on  the  western 
hemisphere  before  even  the  latest  ice  invasion  of  the  glacial  period. 

AROHTTBOTS,  AMBHIOAN  INSTITUTE  OF,  founded  in  1857,  had  in  1900  a 
membership  of  399  fellows,  116  associates,  60  honorary  and  6g  corresponding  mem- 
bers. General  meeting  for  igoi  to  be  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  October.  The  institute 
publishes  annual  Proceedings  and  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  President,  Robert  S.  Pea- 
body.  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C.    See  Aschitec- 

TUBE. 

ARCHITEOrnRB.  There  have  been  a  number  of  causes  contributing  to  the 
flourishing  condition  of  this  art  during  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
Paris  with  its  exposition,  disappointing  in  some  ways,  it  is  true,  has  shown  the  pres- 
ent tendency  of  the  modern  French  architect;  in  England  public  buildings  have 
furnished  subjects  for  competitive  designs;  while  in  the  United  States  the  pros- 
perity of  recent  years  has  stimulated  the  building  of  handsome  edifices,  either  for 
d«'ellings  or  for  religious  and  educational  memorials.  The  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings  erected  by  state  and  general  government  continues,  and 
the  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  states  in  his  annual  report 
that  the  practice  of  procuring  designs  competition  among  architects  has  proved 
extremely  satisfactory.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  erection  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  supervising  architect's  office,  but  many 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  do  not  sustain  him  in  this 
position,  as  they  say  it  is  the  function  of  the  architect  to  erect  buildings,  not  merely 
to  sell  drawings.  During  the  year  the  question  of  professional  ethics  in  the  United 
States  has  been  discussed  to  a  targe  extent,  owing  to  the  censure  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  passed  upon  H.  I.  Cobb  and  Har- 
ding &  Gooch.    The  former  submitted  his  plans  for  the  Penniiylvania  State  Cap- 
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itol  in  a  second  competition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  commission  in  charge 
of- the  selection  of  designs  had  ignored  the  report  of  their  experts.  This  conduct 
by  Mr.  Cobb  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  competition  and  un- 
professional and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  profession.  The  other  olTenders 
were  censured  because  they  attempted  to  nullify  the  competition  after  they  had 
learned  that  their  drawings  had  been  excluded  by  the  board  of  experts  upon  technical 
grounds. 

International  Congress  of  Architects. — ^The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Ar- 
chitects was  held  in  the  Himicycle  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris,  and 
was  attended  by  between  three  and  four  hundred  architects,  the  United  States  being 
represented  by  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  of  Kansas  City;  Mr.  Jenney,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Hom- 
blower,  of  Washington ;  Mrs.  F.  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Totten,  of  Washington. 
M.  Alfred  Normand  presided  over  the  congress,  and  M.  Pupinel  acted  as  secretary. 
After  discussing  the  subject  of  Artistic  Ownership  of  Works  of  Architecture,  the 
congress  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"That  the  same  protection  should  be  given  works  of  architecture  as  to  those  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  other  works  of  design. 

"Considering  the  works  of  architecture  to  include  the  plans,  sections,  elevations, 
details  (exterior  and  interior),  decorative,  and  other  details  in  general  constituting 
the  works  of  the  architect,  of  which  the  constructed  edifice  is  only  the  reproduction. 

"Considering  the  works  of  architecture  to  have  the  same  right  to  protection  by 
law  as  painting  or  sculpture   .    .    .    when  original  or  individual." 

Papers  were  read  on  the  subject  of  Architectural  Instruction,  while  the  matter  of 
the  Title  of  Architect  in  Different  Countries  brought  out  an  interesting  discussion, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  although  legislation  on  this  subject  was  pending  in  many 
States  and  countries,  it  was  only  in  Portugal  and  Illinois  that  a  license  was  necessary 
for  a  practising  architect  A  resolution  on  this  subject  was  passed  by  the  congress, 
and  read  as  follows : 

"That  the  various  governments  shall  take  measures  to  protect  and  cause  to  be  re- 
spected the  title  of  architect ;  reserving  it  in  the  future,  without  retroactive  effect, 
for  architects  provided  with  a  certificate,  diploma  or  license  {Brevet  de  Capacite), 
forbidding  others  to  employ  this  title,  but  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  by  the 
diffusion  of  architectural  instruction." 

Cheap  Habitations  in  All  Countries,  and  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Monuments, 
represented  the  other  topics  discussed  by  the  delegates,  while  the  consideration  of 
the  Influence  of  Building  Regulations  Upon  Contemporary  Private  Architecture 
was  postooned  to  the  next  session.  The  Skeleton  Frame  Construction,  and  the 
Artistic  Treatment  of  the  Sky-Scraper,  as  described  by  American  architects,  aroused 
no  small  amount  of  interest.  The  Sixth  International  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  held  its  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  12  to  15,  1900,  and  a  number  of  important  papers  and 
reports  were  presented.  Resolutions  were  adopted  asking  Congress  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  group  artistically  the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  and  to  provide 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Executive  Mansion  after  the  most  improved  architectural 
ideas.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Robert 
Peabody.  of  Boston ;  first  vice-president,  W.  S.  Fames,  of  St.  Louis ;  second 
vice-president.  Frank  M.  Day,  of  Philadelphia;  secreta^  and  treasurer,  Glenn 
Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  John  Carrere, 
of  New  York;  James  McLaughlin,  of  Cincinnati,  and  R.  C.  Sturgis,  of  Boston.  The 
next  annual  convention  of  the  institute  will  be  held  at  Buffalo  in  connection  with 
the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Among  the  papers  presented  were :  The  Italian 
Formal  Garden,  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin;  The  Grouping  of  Public  Buildings  in  a  Great 
City,  by  C.  Howard  Walker;  Landscape  in  Connection  with  Public  Buildings 
in  Washington,  by  Frederick  Law  Otmstead ;  Recent  Progress  in  Architectural  De- 
sign, Walter  Cook,  and  The  Monumental  Grouping  of  Government  Buildings  in 
Washington,  by  Edgar  Seeler. 

Licensing  of  Architects. — During  the  year  the  subject  of  the  licensing  of  architects 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  bills  were  introduced  into  the  Legislatures 
of  Ohio  and  New  York  toward  that  end.  In  Ohio  the  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  while  in  New  York  a  some- 
what similar  bill  had  the  endorsement  of  the  Architectural  League,  but  did  not 
arouse  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  profession  generally. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McMillan,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  commission  consisting  of  two  architects  and  one  land- 
scape architect,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  location  and  grouping  of  public  build- 
ings and  monuments  to  be  erected  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  entire  park  system  of  the  District.  This  resolution  had  the 
endorsement  of  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Board  of 
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Trad«  and  Business  Men's  Association  of  Washington,  and  provided  for  the  appro< 

priation  of  a_  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  a  commission. 

The  attention  of  architects  and  the  public  generally  was  called  during  the  year  to 
propositions  to  enlarge  the'present  White  House  or  Executive  Mansion  at  Washing- 
tMi.  The  scheme  in  its  present  form  was  first  proposed,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  late  wife 
of  ex- President  Harrison,  who  made  certain  si^gestions  which  were  incorporated  in 
a  scries  of  designs  prepared  by  Frederic  D.  Owen,  an  architect  of  Washington.  These 
plans,  which  Were  drawn  durir.g  the  year  b^  Colonel  Theodore  A.  Bingham,  gov- 
ernment engineer  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  called  for  two  wings  at 
right  angles  to  and  connected  with  the  present  structure  bv  curved  corridors  with 
colonnades.  This  plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with  favor  from  the  profession,  and 
a  vigorous  protest  against  alterations  and  additions  to  the  White  House  being  made 
without  the  examination  and  advice  of  an  expert  commission  of  architects,  land- 
scape architects,  and  sculptors,  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  leading  archi- 
tectural and  fine  arts  organizations  of  the  United  States. 

Pan-American  Exposition. — During  the  year  the  plans  for  a  number  of  important 
new  buildings  were  illustrated  in  the  various  journals,  and  shown  at  the  exhibitions. 
Of  especial  interest  were  the  designs  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901 
at  Buffalo,  which  will  occupy  a  space  of  about  350  acres,  adjoining  and  including 
EJelaware  Park.  The  general  scheme  was  placed  in  charge  of  Carrere  &  Hastings, 
architects;  Karl  Bitter,  sculptor,  and  C.  Y,  Turner,  cororist.  Mr.  Carrere's  plan 
for  the  treatment  of  the  grounds  and  the  location  of  the  buildings  being  adopted. 
To  different  firms  of  architects  were  allotted  the  preparation  of  designs  for  the 
various  buildit^;s,  and  the  complete  list  is  as  follows :  Liberal  Arts  and  Agriculture, 
Shepl^,  Rutan  &  Cooledge,  of  Boston;  Machinery  and  Transportation  and  Elec- 
tricity. Green  &  Wicks,  of  Buffalo;  Electric  Tower,  Howard.  Cauldwell  &  Mor- 
gan, of  New  York;  Stadium,  Administration,  Restaurant,  Station  and  Cloister, 
Babb,  Cook  &  Willard,  of  New  York;  Horticulture,  Forestry  and  Graphic  Arts, 
Peabody  &  Steams,  of  Boston;  Temple  of  Music,  Esenwein  &  Johnson,  of  Buf- 
falo; Mines,  Ethnology,  and  three  entrances,  George  Cary,  of  Buffalo;  landscape 
plan,  bridge,  south  approach,  and  all  formal  landscape  work  except  the  Entrance 
Court.  Carrere  &  Hastings,  of  New  York.  The  Machinery  and  Transportation 
Building  is  designed  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  with  court  in  the  centre,  resembling  the  mission  buildings  of  Mexico  and 
California.  The  walls  are  of  cement,  of  yellowish-white  color,  the  roof  of  red  tiles, 
and  there  are  numerous  towers,  pavilions  and  entrances.  The  buildings  for  Horti- 
culture, Graphic  Arts,  and  Forestry  are  connected  by  arcades,  forming  together  a 
semicircular  court,  and  are  extensively  decorated.  The  Plaza  resembles  somewhat 
the  Spanish  style  of  architecture,  and  contains  a  terrace  surrounding  a  sunken 
garden  with  band  stand,  being  flanked  at  its  northern  end  by  the  railway  station, 
which  is  masked  by  a  colonnade.  The  Stadium  is  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  and  is  said  to  resemble  a  similar  structure  erected  a  few  years  ago  at 
Athens.  The  Electrici^  Building  is  a  long  and  low  structure,  with  a  double-towered 
entrance  at  the  centre,  and  pavilions  at  each  comer.  The  Service  Building,  one  of 
tlie  first  to  be  erected,  is  in  the  sMe  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance,  somewhat  freely 
treated,  and  reminds  one  of  a  Caliiomian  or  Mexican  mission  or  church.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  all  the  various  buildings  is  the  large  electric  tower,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Plaza.  The  color  work,  which  is  an  interesting  and  striking 
feature,  is  in  charge  of  Charles  Y.  Turner,  who,  taking  the  designs  01  the  architects, 
is  responsible  only  to  John  M.  Carrere,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Architects. 
The  roofs  of  the  main  buildings  are  to  be  of  warm  reds,  harmonizing  with  the  colors 
of  the  different  buildings,  each  of  which  will  show  elaborate  decoration  in  rich 
colors.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  will  be  such  colors  as  warm  buff,  light  yellow, 
drab,  or  gray.  The  Electric  Tower  is  the  climax  in  the  color  scheme,  and  will  beivoi? 
white,  with  delicate  coloring  in  its  recessed  parts,  while  in  the  open-work  panels* 
of  the  main  shaft  there  will  be  light  green  and  blue  and  a  small  amount  of  gold. 
Higher  up  in  the  columned  stories,  yellow  and  blue  shades  of  greater  intensity  will 
be  used,  and  the  ornamental  work  of  the  small  pavilions  at  the  base  will  be  similarly 
treated.  The  outcome  of  the  color  scheme  is  awaited  with  interest,  as  architects  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  effects  obtained  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Whether  the 
treatment  will  prove  artistic  or  not,  it  will,  at  least,  give  a  brilliant  and  gorgeous  ap- 
pearance to  the  exposition.  The  plan  has  been  to  have  all  the  buildings  designed 
somewhat  freely  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  type  used 
in  the  construction  of  so  many  buildings  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  Long 
arcades  and  towers,  instead  of  columns,  are  used,  and  the  sculpture  and  decoration 
will  be  employed  as  component  parts  in  the  whole  scheme,  rather  than  as  adjuncts. 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
were  on  exhibition  during  the  wmter,  and  were  favorably  criticised.  The  architect  is 
Ernest  Flagg.  and  he  has  prepared  a  scheme  involving  the  construction  of  an  entirely 
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new  set  of  buildings,  on  the  most  modern  and  improved  lines,  taking  into  carefnl 
consideration  the  especial  needs  of  the  academy.  The  plan  calls  for  uie  demolition 
of  all  the  present  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Governor's  House  and  of  Old 
Fort  Severn,  both  of  which  possess  historic  interest,  and  the  erection  of  cadets 
quarters,  armory,  boat-house,  chapel,  academic  building,  a  steam-cngmeering  build- 
ing, a  building  for  physics  and  chemistry,  and  a  power  plant  and  general  storage 
warehouse.  The  whole  work  is  estimated  to  cost  atwirt  $10,000,000,  and  will  provide 
for  buildings  located  on  three  sides  of  the  campus,  whose  fourth  side  will  be  formed 
by  the  basin.  The  cadets'  quarters  will  face  the  parade  ground,  and  will  be  flanked 
at  the  ends  by  the  boat-house  and  the  armory.  A  portion  of  these  buUdrngs  are  now 
in  course  of  construction. 

It  is  unofficially  suggested  at  Cornell  University  to  found  a  college  of  fine  arts, 
to  be  housed  in  a  building  costing  $3,000,000,  and  requiring  for  its  support  an 
endowment  fund  of  $1,500,000.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  John  B. 
Van  Pelt,  of  the  Collie  of  Architecture,  and  the  school  is  to  be  modelled  very  close- 
ly on  the  lines  of  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris,  uniting  in  one  institution  schools 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  intention  is  to  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  students,  by  means  of  severe  entrance  examinations  at  first,  and  then  by 
the  admission  only  of  winners  of  competitions.  It  is  prcnposed  to  accommodate  200 
architects,  150  students  in  painting,  and  lOO  sculptors.  The  plan  is,  however,  only 
being  discussed,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  necessary  ftinds  and  en- 
dowment being  provided. 

Tenement  House  Competition. — Early  in  1900  the  Tenement  House  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  Gty  held  a  competition  and  awarded 
prizes  for  the  best  plans  for  model  tenement  houses  by  architects.  The  competition 
not  only  attracted  attention  from  architects,  but  from  the  public  generally,  as  the 
plans  were  placed  on  free  exhibition  The  jury  of  award  consisted  of  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  chairman ;  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  president  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company;  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  president  of  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association: 
Mrs.  R.  C  Lincoln,  W.  R.  Mead,  architect,  and  Miss  Lillian  D.  Ward,  of  the  Nurses* 
Settlement.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  R.  Thomas  Short;  second,  to  Israels  & 
Harder,  and  the  third  place  in  the  competition,  to  which  two  prizes  equal  to  the 
original  were  subsequently  added,  was  awarded  to  Cowell  &  Smith,  Joseph  Wolf, 
and  Israels  &  Harder.  A  number  of  other  plans  were  highly  commended  by  tbe 
committee  of  award,  and  it  was  considered  that  the  designs  submitted  were  by  far 
the  best  ever  brought  out  in  a  con^tition  where  so  many  important  considerations, 
such  as  sanitary  conditions,  economy  of  space  and  material,  and  the  standpoint  of 
the  investor,  were  involved. 

The  prizes  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society.  New  York,  for  the  best  designs  for  a 
public  refuge  and  transfer  station,  to  be  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company, 
were  awarded  early  in  the  year,  thirty-five  designs  being  submitted  in  the  competi- 
tion. The  first  prize  was  for  a  structure  of  substantial  stone  work,  designed  by  G. 
Kelhaim  and  James  Pickles,  while  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Lewis 
H.  Boynton  and  T.  Blondel,  Jr.,  respectively.  The  plans  were  on  exhiWtion  at  tbe 
National  Arts  Club,  and  showed  a  great  variety  of  design. 

The  competition  for  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City 
brought  out  fourteen  designs,  most  of  which  were  of  high  merit.  The  award  was 
made  to  Charles  T.  Mathews,  of  New  York  City.  The  new  chapel  will  be  erected  on 
the  Madison  Avenue  side  of  the  cathedral,  directly  in  the  rear  of  and  adjoining  the 
present  structure. 

Architecture  in  England. — A  competition  was  held  in  England  to  decide  on  the 
best  designs  for  a  large  building  at  Liverpool  for  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor 
Board,  and  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Briggs,  Wolstenholme,  Hobbs 
&  Thornely.  Their  plans  provide  for  a  building  of  the  late  English  Renaissance 
style,  with  two  towers  flanking  the  main  entrance.  The  building  is  to  cost  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  is  to  be  a>nstructed  of  stone,  with  roof  of  jgreen 
Westmoreland  slates.  Another  important  competition  was  held  to  select  a  design 
for  the  New  Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  London,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  Newgate  Prison.  The  first  place  was  awarded  to  E.  W,  Mountford,  F.R.I.,  B.A. 
Of  even  greater  interest  was  a  limited  competition,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  County  Council,  where  eight  of  the  mo';t  prominent  architects  of  London 
were  invited  to  submit  olans  for  a  block  which  should  contain  the  central  offices 
of  the  London  County  Council.  The  problem  involved  the  treatment  of  a  crescent- 
shaped  space  formed  where  the  new  street  from  Holbom  meets  the  Strand.  The 
new  buildings  were  to  be  from  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  the  general  conditions 
chilled  for  a  Palladian"  character  in  the  designs.  This  stipulation,  however,  had  btit 
slight  effect  in  the  design,  as  all  are  said  to  be  marked  with  strong  indi\'iduality. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A„  is  advising  the  council,  and  a  report  has  been  prepared,  m 
which  three  of  the  designs  are  particularly  commended.   Somerset  House  and  the 
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Cborch  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand  stand  in  proximity  to  the  proposed  block,  and  naturally 
exert  an  important  influence  on  the  plans.  Whether  any  of  the  plans  sabmitted  will 
be  used,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  cannot  be  told  at  present,  since  much  land  in 
addition  to  that  owned  by  the  council  must  be  first  secured  and  a  number  of  build- 
ings torn  down.  The  plans  prepared  for  the  competition,  however,  are  considered 
amoi^  the  best,  both  in  design  and  draughtsmanship,  that  have  ever  been  exhibited 
ia  London. 
ABjO  UOHTS.    See  Physics. 

AROnO  EXFIX)RATION.  In  1900  polar  explorers  made  a  nearer  approach  to 
both  the  North  and  the  Soath  Pole  than  had  ever  been  made  before,  the  new  record  in 
the  north  being  made  1^  C^tain  Csgni,  of  the  Abnizzi  expedititxi,  and  in  the  south 
by  Mr.  Borchgrevink.  (For  an  account  of  the  latter's  eiq)edition  see  the  article 
Antabctic  Exploration.)  Of  the  Arctic  expeditions  in  the  far  north  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1900  those  of  Lieutenant  Peary  and  Captain  Sverdrup  had  not  returned  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  Abruzzi  expedition  returned  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Stein  party,  which  in  the  summer  of  1899  had  been  set  ashore  by  the  Diana  at  Cape 
Sabine,  Ellesmere  Land.  During  the  year  exploring  and  scientific  work  was  accom- 
plished by  Lieutenant  Amdrup,  Dr.  Nansen,  and  a  Russo-Swedish  geodetic  cotiimis- 
sion,  while  a  new  expediticm,  which  will  probably  be  oat  for  two  years,  started 
tuidcr  Baron  Toll,  and  several  other  expeditions  were  projected  or  proposed  for 
1901.  More  detailed  treatment  of  these  topics  may  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  Mention,  however,  may  first  be  made  of  S.  A.  Andree,  the  Swede  who 
with  two  companions  left  Dane's  Island,  Spitzbergen,  in  a  balloon  on  July  II,  1897, 
with  the  hope  of  drifting  across  the  Pole.  In  S^tember.  1900,  two  messages — the 
one  in  a  buoy,  the  other  in  a  bottle — purporting  to  be  from  him,  were  picked  up 
off  the  coast  of  Norway.  They  were  dated  only  a  few  days  after  he  left  Dane's 
Island,  and  are  in  no  way  helpful  in  determining  the  result  of  the  voyage.  No 
longer,  it  seems,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  three  voyagers,  Andree,  Strindberg,  and 
Fraenkel,  who  undertook  a  venture  the  daring  of  which  no  explorer  has  ever  sur- 
passed, perished  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  they  first  rose  over  the  icy  seas  of 
the  north. 

The  Abrutjsi  Expedition. — The  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  iq.v.),  which 
sailed  from  Christiania,  Sweden,  on  the  Stella  Polare  June  12,  1899,  returned  to 
Trooiso,  Norway.  September  6,  1900,  having  attained  the  latitude  of  86'  33'  19*,  or 
about  21  miles  above  that  reached  by  Dr.  Nansen  on  April  7,  1895.  After  leaving 
Christiania  the  Stella  Polare,  which  is  modelled  after  Nansen's  From,  but  is 
smaller  and  less  stocktly  built,  proceeded  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  carrying  350  tons  of 
coal  and  250  tons  of  provisions,  equipment,  etc.  On  Au^st  9,  1899,  the  British 
Channel,  latitude  80°  20',  the  par^  met  the  Capeila  on  its  reUim  voyage  with  the 
expedition  of  Mr.  Walter  Wellman.  The  Stella  Polare  made  her  way  through  the 
British  Channel  to  Table  Bay,  Rudolf  Land,  not  far  from  the  Sad  parallel ;  here  the 
vessel,  being  forced  upon  the  land  by  the  ice,  was  badly  damaged  and  was  held  fast 
for  eleven  months.  A  tent  was  set  up,  in  which  the  party  wintered.  The  duke's 
I^an  to  reach  the  Pole  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Nansen,  who  attempted 
the  drifting  method  with  the  From  in  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea.  Earlj^  in  1900  ex- 
ploring parties  were  sent  out  to  establish  stores  of  supplies  for  the  main  expedition 
which  was  to  follow.  The  first  party  was  successfid  and  returned  in  a  few  days. 
The  second  never  came  back ;  this  consisted  of  a  Norwegian  and  two  Italians,  who 
were  the  only  men  lost  by  the  expedition.  The  third  party  was  out  twenty-four  days. 
Severe  frost  bite,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  two  fingers,  deterred  the  duke  from  leading 
the  fourth  and  last  sledge  party.  This  party,  under  tlie  command  of  Captain 
Umberto  Cagnt,  started  on  the  last  day  of  February,  but  was  driven  back  by  violent 
storms.  The  second  start  was  made  on  March  11,  after  which  the  party,  consisting 
of  four  men  besides  the  captain,  was  out  one  hundred  and  four  days,  returning  after 
attaining  on  the  frozen  sea  the  latitude  of  86'  33'  in  longitude  65"  east  The  pro- 
visions of  the  expedition  ran  low,  and  for  about  fifteen  days  the  men  were  forced  to 
cat  their  dogs.  Of  the  forty-five  dogs  that  went  with  the  expedition,  only 
seven  were  brought  back.  No  sign  of  Peterman  Land,  hitherto  supposed  to 
lie  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  was  discovered.  With  difficulty  the  ship  was  repaired 
md  left  Table  Bay  when  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  summer. 

The  Stella  Polare  carried  twenty  sleds,  each  weighing  48;^  pounds  and  equipped 
with  a  canoe  and  eight  aluminium  boxes  packed  with  stores.  Besides  the  duke  the 
members  of  the  expedition  comprised  Captain  Cagni,  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy; 
Gwnt  Quirini,  a  naval  lientenant;  Dr.  Cavalli-Motinelli,  two  Itadian  seamen,  four 
Jtaftan  moantarn  guides,  ten  Norwegian  sailors,  and  one  Eskimo,  who  had  charge 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dt^s.  This  expedition  is  remarkable  in  that  it  was  out 
on/r  a  Kttle  more  than  a  year.    In  the  latter  part  of  1900  the  duke  was  making 


MVparations  to  lead  a  searching  party  m  the  following  spring  or  summer  in  the  hope 
5  finding  the  three  men  he  had  lost. 
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The  three  highest  records  hitherto  made  are:  Abruzzi,  1900,  239.15  statute  miles 
from  the  Pole;  Nansen,  1895,  a6i  miles;  the  Pram,  1895  (during  her  drift  after 
Nansen  left  her),  280.55  mites.  The  most  northern  point  on  land  was  reached  by 
Lockwood  (Greely  expedition)  in  1882 — 83°  24',  or  436.5  miles  from  the  Pole. 

The  Peary  Expedition. — Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Peary  sailed  on  the  Windward  for 
the  far  North  in  July,  1898.  When  in  September  of  the  following  year  the  Wind- 
ward, on  its  return  voyage  for  supplies,  touched  at  Newfoundland,  the  following 
facts  concerning  the  expedition  were  learned:  From  August  18,  1898,  to  August  2, 
1809,  the  ship  was  frozen  in  the  ice  at  Allman  Bay,  Grinnell  Land,  latitude 
79  40'  N. ;  during  this  time  Peary  had  explored  by  sledge  and  mapped  large  parts 
of  Ellesmere  Land  and  Grinnell  Land,  and  had  charted  the  hitherto  confused  coast- 
line to  a  point  beyond  Greely  Fiord,  about  80*  N. ;  he  reached  Fort  Conger,  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  8t°  44'  N.,  and  pushed  on  to  Cape  Beechey,  near  the  83d  parallel, 
the  most  northerly  point  attained.  On  one  of  these  joum^  Peary  was  severely 
frostbitten  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Windward;  no  attempt  was  made  to 
push  northward  in  the  summer  of  1899,  and  winter  quarters  were  established  at 
Etah  on  the  Greenland  side  of  Smith  Sound.  After  the  return  of  the  Windward  in 
September,  1899,  nothing  was  heard  of  Peary  until  November,  1900.  On  July  20  of 
that  year  Peary's  wife  and  daughter  had  sailed  from  Sydney,  Cape  ^reton  Island, 
on  board  the  Windward,  to  meet  him  in  the  North,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
no  news  had  come  from  the  ship  after  it  touched  at  Disco  Island  on  August  20. 
When  in  November  the  friends  of  the  explorer  were  experiencing  some  anxiety  for 
his  safety,  letters  from  him  were  brought  by  a  returning  member  of  the  Stein  ex- 
pedition. Dr.  Leopold  Kahn,  who  had  been  landed  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  by  a  whaler 
sailing  from  Davis  Strait.  One  of  these  letters  was  written  from  Cape  D'Urville, 
Grinnell  Land,  March  12,  1900,  and  the  other  from  Fort  Conger,  March  31.  From 
them  it  appeared  that  the  winter  of  1899-1900  had  been  passed  comfortably  at  Etah, 
and  that  Peary  had  regained  his  health,  which  had  snfTered  in  the  previous  year.  .  On 
March  4,  Peary,  with  a  party  and  dogs,  set  out  from  Etah  and  reached  Fort  Conger 
on  the  28th  of  the  month.  He  was  then  intendin|;,  with  Mr.  Mott  and  a  few  of  the 
best  Eskimos,  to  press  northward  as  far  as  possible  aiid  then  return  and  meet  the 
Windward,  so  as  to  reach  the  United  States  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1900.  In 
November,  however,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Peary  would  pass  the  winter  of 
1900-01  at  Fort  Conger,  and  that  his  "dash  for  the  Pole  had  been  postponed  until 
the  spring  of  the  latter  year. 

The  Svcrdrup  Expedition. — Captain  Otto  Sverdrup  sailed  from  Christiania  June 
24.  1898.  in  command  of  an  expedition  aboard  the  Fram,  the  ship  formerly  used  by 
Professor  Nansen.  The  party  passed  the  winter  of  1898-09  near  Cape  Sabine,  Elles- 
mere Land,  which  is  separated  from  the  western  shore  of  North  Greenland  by  Kane 
Basin.  Farts  of  Ellesmere  Land  were  explored  and  mapped,  and  Sverdrup  planned, 
it  was  said,  to  explore  the  region  about  Jones  Sound,  where  the  Fram  probably 
passed  the  winter  of  1899-1900.  It  is  known  that  Sverdrup's  original  purpose  was  to 
push  through  Kane  Basin,  thence  along  the  northern  shore  of  Greenland,  and  make 
his  southward  voyage  off  the  east  coast  of  that  island.  Evidently  this  had  not  been 
accomplished  in  1900.  since  in  the  summer  of  that  year  Professor  Kolthoff,  of 
Upsala,  visited  east  Greenland  and  found  untouched  the  store  of  provisions  left  for 
Sverdrup  on  Pendulum  Island  by  Professor  Nathorst  in  his  1899  expedition. 

The  Amdrup  Expedition. — A  Danish  scientific  expedition  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Amdrup  sailed  for  East  Greenland  from  Copenha^;^!  in  the  Antarctic  on 
June  14,  1900,  and  on  July  18  landed  at  Cape  Dalton  in  the  latitude  of  69°  28'.  For 
three  weeks  the  party  explored  the  region,  mapping  it  as  far  as  Scoresby  Sound. 
The  party  also  mapped  a  stretch,  hitherto  unknown,  which  extends  southward  for 
about  150  miles  from  Cape  Dalton  to  Aggas  Island,  67°  22',  where  the  surveys  met 
those  running  north  from  Angmagsalik.  65°  45',  and  completed  by  Amdrup  in  1899. 
The  expedition  effected  several  landings  from  the  Antarctic  between  Scoresby 
Sound  and  King  Oscar's  Fiord,  and  after  touching  shore  at  the  relatively  high 
latitude  of  74°  30'  sailed  from  Greenland  on  September  i.  Iceland  was  reached  on 
the  5th.  and  two  days  later  the  Antarctic  sailed  again  for  the  Greenland  coast 
Angmagsalik  being  the  objective  point.  Lieutenant  Amdrup  soon  afterward  returned 
to  Copenhagen,  arriving  there  on  October  4.  The  party  secured  valuable  collections 
of  fauna  and  flora. 

Nansen. — In  the  summer  of  1900  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  was  engaged  with  Dr. 
Johan  Hjort  on  the  Michael  Sars — built  and  equipped  for  Arctic  cruising  by  the 
Norwegian  government — in  taking  hydrographic  observations  in  an  uncharted  part 
of  the  ocean  between  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  in  studying  the  habits  and 
migrations  of  the  cod.  particularly  between  Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Islands. 

Other  Parties. — Professor  Kolthoff.  mentioned  above,  voyaged  to  East  Greenland 
and  returned  from  Franz  Josef  Fiord  with  several  musk  oxen,  which  he  hoped  to 
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>alimatlre  in  northern  Sweden.  Several  musk  oxen  also  were  brought  to  Norway 
by  Captain  Kaero,  in  command  of  a  Norwegian  whaler,  which  reached  the  east  coast 
ot  GtccnUnd  in  the  hiKh  latitude  of  75°  30^ 

Two  German  Arctic  expeditions  were  led  by  Herr  Bade  and  Herr  Bauendabl. 
Buring  the  summer  of  1900  a  combined  Russo-Swedish  geodetic  commission^  sent 
out  especially  to  make  an  accurate  measurement  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian  in  Spitz- 
bergen  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work,  but  on  account  of  unfavorable  ice  con- 
ditions returned  without  completing  the  task.  The  reported  discovery  of  valuable 
coal  seams  in  Spitzbergen  may  render,  important  the  question  of  the  political  owner- 
ship of  that  archipelago.   The  claims  of  no  nation  have  yet  been  recognized. 

The  Toll  Expedition. — An  expedition,  consisting  of  six  scientists  and  twelve 
sailors,  under  the  leadership  of  Baron  Toll,  who  discovered  Sannikoff  Land  in 
1886,  left  St  Petersburg  in  June,  1900,  on  the  steamer  Aurora.  Baron  Toll's  plan 
is  to  traverse  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Siberia,  and  passiiw  through  Bering 
Strait  reach  the  Russian  port,  Vladivcstok.  After  touching  at  Tromso,  Norway, 
and  Russia's  new  Lapland  port,  Catherine  Harbor,  the  party  expected  to  establish 
winter  quarters  somewhere  on  the  Taimur  Peninsula,  which  extends  far  into  the 
Siberian  Arctic.  They  intended  to  explore  the  neighboring  territory  during  the 
winter  of  1900-01,  and  when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  midsummer  of  1901  hope  to 
proceed  to  the  still  unexplored  Sannikoff  Land,  and  there  continue  the  work  of 
discovery.  Later  the  Aurora  will  endeavor  to  reach  Bennett  and  De  Long  islands, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1901-02  efforts  will  be  made  to  determine  whether  the 
sronp  extends  to  the  Pole.  When  navigation  becomes  possible  in  1902  the  party  will 
put  for  Vladivostok,  reaching  there  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  October,  1900,  a 
sledging  party  set  out  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Baron  Toll's  expedition  sometime  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

proposed  Expeditions. — The  projection  of  the  Ziegler-Baldwin  expedition,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  reach  a  point  above  that  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  was  announced  in 
the  autumn  of  1900.  It  was  to  be  equipped  by  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  a  New  York 
capitalist,  and  will  be  led  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  who  expected  to  start  for  the 
north  some  time  in  1901.  In  December  Mr.  Baldwin  was  in  London  consuhing 
scientists  and  inspecting  ships  for  the  expedition.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
definitely  decided  to  ^o  by  way  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  as  he  believed  that  the  Green- 
land route  was  sufficiently  covered  by  Lieutenant  Peary  and  Captain  Sverdrup.  It 
was  announced  in  December,  1900,  that  Captain  J.  E.  Bernier,  a  Canadian  ex- 
plorer, was  at  that  time  in  London  ^tting  out  the  ship  Scottish  King  for  an  expedi- 
tim  to  the  far  north  in  1901.  Captain  Bernier  expected  to  pass  through  Bering 
Strait  and  enter  the  ice-pack  not  far  from  Bennett  Island,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Lena  River  delta.  This  is  the  region  in  which  the  Jeannette,  under 
command  of  General  A.  W.  Greely,  was  wrecked  and  the  party  held  in  the  ice  for 
two  years  ([882-84).  some  extent  Captain  Bernier  will  employ  Nansen's  drift- 
ing; method,  his  general  course  being  similar  to  that  of  the  From.  The  prevailing 
winds  come  from  the  east  and  southeast  It  is  said  that  Captain  Bernier  will  take 
one  hundred  and  twenty  reindeer,  many  dogs,  and  food  supplies  for  two  and  one-half 
years.   He  expects,  however,  to  be  out  no  more  than  eighteen  months. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  1899  that  the  Russian  ice-breaker,  Ermak,  might  be  used 
advantageously  for  exploration  in  the  far  north,  and  in  1900  it  was  announced  that 
the  sturdy  ship  would  be  put  to  such  a  use  in  1901,  probably  starting  in  the  summer 
with  its  designer,  Vice-Admiral  Makaroff  of  the  imperial  navy,  in  command.  In 
December,  1900,  the  Ermak  was  being  fitted  out  for  the  expedition  at  Newcastle, 
England.  Dogs  and  sledges  will  be  taken,  so  that  if  the  ship  is  actually  held  in  the 
ice  a  dash  for  the  Pole  may  be  attempted.  The  Ermak,  which  was  built  at  Walker- 
on-Tyne  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  ice-bound  Russian  ports,  is  a  quad- 
ruple screw  steamer,  305  feet  long,  71  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  6  inches  deep,  having 
a  displacement  with  3000  tons  of  coal  on  board,  of  8000  tons.  As  the  ship  is  mar- 
vellously strong,  its  sides  being  said  to  have  fifteen  times  the  resistance  of  the 
ordinary  steel  vessel,  and  as  it  has  already  made  head  through  solid  ice  14  feet 
thidc,  the  voyage  is  awaited  with  considerable  expectation. 

ABOBN^DTA,  a  republic  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America.  The  capital 
is  Buenos  Ayres,  a  i>ort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  has  comprised  14  provinces  and  9  territories, 
the  estimated  areas  of  which  are  515,815  square  miles  and  1,319,247  square  miles 
respectively.  Early  in  looo  it  was  announced  that  the  government  had  erected  a 
new  territory  out  of  the  Puna  de  Atacama  region  near  the  Bolivian  frontier,  which 
was  awarded  to  Argentina  in  1899  by  Mr.  William  I.  Buchanan,  arbitrator  of  the 
MHthem  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  dispute.  A  decision  of  the  question  of  dis- 
Mted  territory  south  of  the  parallel  m"  52^  45'  S.,  referred  to  representatives  of  the 
British  govcmnient,  had  not  been  reached  in  1900.    According  to  the  census  of 
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i895.  the  p<9alation  of  the  provinces  was  3,851.542  and  Of  the  territories  W3j6^ 
The  number  not  enumerated  was  probably  about  60,000.  The  Indian  inhabitant« 
number  about  30,000.  The  total  population  in  1899  was  reported  at  4,518,593.  The 
estimated  number  of  foreign  inhabitants  in  1900  was  1,200,000,  of  which  600,000 
were  Italian,  238,900  Spanish,  112,900  French,  58,400  Uruguayan,  26,100  English, 
24.700  Chilean,  20,600  German,  18,100  Russian,  17,700  Swiss,  17,500  Paraguayan, 
15,400  Austrian,  14.700  Brazilian,  8800  Bolivian,  6500  Belgian,  350D  Dutch,  2600  Por- 
tuguese, 2000  Swedish,  1700  Danish,  1700  North  American.  The  rate  of  immigra- 
tion fluctuates;  the  number  of  immigrants,  exclusive  of  those  from  other  Sbutb 
American  countries  and  of  passengers  from  Montevideo,  arriving  at  the  port  of 
BGcnos  Ayres  in  1896,  was  40,377;  in  1899,  84,442,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
Italians.  About  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Santa  Fe.  The  pt^ulations  of  the  principal  cities,  according  to  the  census  of 
1895,  were:  Buenos  Ayres,  615,226;  Rosario,  94,025;  Cordoba,  47.609;  La  Plata, 
45,410;  Tucuman,  34,300;  Mendoza,  28,709;  Santa  Fe,  24,755;  Parani,  24,261 ;  Salta, 
16,600;  Corrientes,  16,129;  San  Juan,  10,410;  San  Luis,  ^26. 

Buenos  Ayres. — The  population  of  Buenos  A^res,  the  capital  of  the  repnblic.  in 
point  of  numbers  is  next  to  Paris  among  the  Latm  cities  of  the  world,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  city  absorbs  a  good  part  of  the  immigration,  while  the  population 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  excepting  the  city  of  Rosario,  increases  slowly  or 
actually  remains  stationafy.  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  end  of 
1899  was  795,323,  the  increase  during  the  year  bein^  29.579.  The  city  marks  the 
nearest  approach  in  South  America  to  the  urban  civilization  of  Europe.  In  foreign 
commerce  the  city  is  credited  with  54  per  cent,  of  exports  and  87  per  cent,  of  die 
imports  of  the  entire  republic.  It  has  15  theatres  or  other  places  of  amusement;  its 
numerous  tram-car  lines,  some  of  which  are  electric,  carried  116,447,982  passengers 
during  1899;  and  it  is  lighted  bf  13,150  gas  jets,  8214  lamps,  and  1252  arc  li^ts. 
The  drainage  ^stem  introduced  in  1890  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  the 
death  rate  per  1000  inhabitants  from  30  in  that  year  to  17.7  in  1898  and  17.I  in  1899. 
In  the  last-named  year  the  number  of  houses  with  drainage  was  24,900.  Rapid  im- 
provement is  being  made  in  the  length  and  quality  of  the  city  pavements,  the  paved 
streets  within  the  city  limits  aggregating  in  1900  about  5,000,000  square  metres  against 
a  total  street  area  of  11,500,000  square  metres. 

Goz'emmait. — By  the  provisions  of  the  constitntion,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  chosen 
by  an  electoral  college  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  president,  who  is  not  eligible  to 
re-election,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  has  appointive  power  to  all  military, 
judicial,  and  civil  offices,  and  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics.  In  ipotr 
the  president  was  Sefior  Julio  A.  Roca,  who  took  office  October  12,  i8g8.  Appointerf 
by  the  president  is  a  ministry  of  eight  members  who,  with  the  chief  executive,  are 
responsible  to  congress.  The  legislative  authority  devolves  upon  a  congress  of  two 
bouses,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  deputies,  members  of  which  number  respec- 
tively 30  and  133.  The  provinces  have  full  autonomy  in  their  own  affairs,  includ- 
ing the  incurrence  of  debt.  They  elect  their  own  legislatures  and  governors.  The 
federal  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney-general, 
and  of  various  inferior  courts.  The  provinces  have  their  own  judicial  systems. 
Though  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  provided  by  the  constittition,  this  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  practised. 

Army  and  N(wy. — ^The  regular  army  was  reported  in  1900  to  consist  of  J463  offi- 
cers and  nearly  13.000  men,  while  the  total  effective  army  numbers  over  29,00a 
There  is  also  a  national  guard  of  some  467,000  men,  the  majority  of  whom  receiw 
some  military  training  each  year.  In  the  spring  of  1900  it  was  announced  that  the 
government  was  increasing  its  stock  of  war  materials. 

With  the  exception  of  Giile  and  Brazil,  Argentina  has  by  far  the  strongest  of  the 
Latin-American  navies.  The  Argentine  navy  comprises  s  armored  cruisers,  3  hi^- 
speed,  coast-defmce  cruisers,  4  coast-defence  armorclads,  7  smaller  though  modem 
gunboats  and  cruisers,  12  first-class  and  10  second-class  torpedo  boats,  4  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  older  craft.  Of  the  armored  cruisers,  the  C^riH- 
baldi,  San  Martin.  General  Belgrano,  and  Pucyrrcdon  were  bought  in  Italy  w^h 
the  consent  of  the  Italian  government;  they  arc  fine  modem  vessels,  having  a  hn^h  ^ 
of  328  feet  and  a  displacement  of  over  6800  tons.  Besides  a  battery  and  a  battalion 
of  marines,  the  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  656  officers  and  7760  seamen. 

Finance. — The  most  important  source  of  public  revenue  is  import  duties ;  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  the  spirit  and  tobacco  taxes,  other  internal  taxes,  export 
dttties,  stamps,  railways,  and  public  works.  The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos  have  been  reported 
as  follows  (the  peso  being  worth  96.5  cents  and  the  paper  peso  about  43  cents)  : 
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Revenue.  Expenditure. 
Gold.        Paper.  Gold.  Paper. 

1*97  30,466,322  61,035,853  29,214.763  93,427.502 

'898  33.878.266  49,744,214  20,931.551  93.072.745 

m  45.676,188  61,419,990  21,481,378  96,068,365 

According  to  the  president's  message  to  congress,  May  i,  1900,  the  revenue  for  1899 
was  greater  than  the  estimate,  while  the  expenditure  was  less.  Of  the  revenue,  28,388,- 
261  pesos  gold  were  import  duties.  For  1900  the  estimated  revenue  was  45,^1,735 
pesos  gold  and  67. 122,000  pesos  paper ;  and  the  estimated  expenditure,  32,946,813  pesos 
gold  and  95.447,513  pesos  paper.  In  the  message  mentioned  above  the  president  stated 
that  the  national  external  debt  amounted  to  300,203,982  pesos  gold ;  and  the  internal 
debt,  6,375,000  pesos  gold  and  98,929,000  pesos  paper.  In  a  message  to  congress,  July 
17,  1900,  the  president  stated  that  the  public  debt — the  internal  and  external  con- 
solidated debts  and  the  debt  for  armaments  and  improvements — amounted  to  418,- 
379,118  pesos  gold.  Each  province  and  municipality  has  its  own  budget.  A  law 
providing  for  the  unification  of  the  national  and  provincial  foreign  debts  was  enacted 
in  1896,  whereby  provincial  creditors  are  required  to  exchange  their  provincial  bonds 
for  national  bonds  of  a  smaller  face  value.  Accordingly,  during  1899  the  foreign 
debts  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe.  Cordoba,  Corricntes,  Tucuman,  Catamarca,  and 
San  Luis  were  settled ;  and  in  June,  1900,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the 
government  engaged  to  pay  off  the  Mendoza  foreign  debt  and  overdue  service, 
amounting  to  ^,521,000,  by  a  four  per  cent,  bond  issue  of  $3,552,000.  The  paper 
currency  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1899  was  rmorted  to  be  295,149,731  pesos. 
£arly  in  1900  it  was  announced  that  the  congress  had  approved  the  law,  promulgated 
in  the  preceding  November,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  gold  monetary 
standard  and  the  conversion  of  the  paper  circulation  into  gold  pesos  at  the  rate  of  44 
centavos  gold  per  peso  paper.  Provision  was  made  for  a  metallic  circulation  fund. 
Por  public  finance  the  year  1900  seems  to  have  been  a  very  satisfactory  one. 

Production  and  Industries. — Economic  prospects  in  1900  were  very  favorable.  For 
years  the  leading  industry  has  been  sheep  and  cattle  raising;  second  in  importance 
IS  ^riculture,  for  die  development  of  which  efforts  are  being  constantly  made,  but 
less  than  7  s>er  cent,  of  the  total  tillable  area  is  under  cultivation.  The  chief  crop  is 
wheat.  Argentina  being  one  of  the  principal  producers  of  that  cereal  in  the  world; 
other  leading  products  are  com,  sugar,  flax,  and  the  grape.  Santa  Fe  and 
Buenos  Ayres  are  the  two  greatest  wheat-producing  provinces,  but  the  wheat  area  is 
gradually  increasing,  chiefly  toward  the  south,  where  there  is  greater  security  from 
the  locust  pest  than  in  the  northern  districts.  Other  provinces  important  for  their 
cereal  products  are  Cordoba  and  Entre  Rios.  The  wheat  crop  in  1899  was  estimated  to 
be  over  2,200,000  tons  (metric)  and  the  export  was  1.791,668  tons ;  the  production  for 
the  year  ending  July,  1900,  was  about  2,756,000  tons,  of  which  about  1,886,000  tons 
were  available  for  export.  This  last  amount  was  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  great 
as  the  export  of  1892.  Cora  production  in  1899  amounted  to  about  2,800,000  tons,  of 
which  the  export  was  some  1,122,720  tons.  In  the  export  of  both  these  cereals  there 
is  an  increasing  rivalry  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States.  Wine  has 
become  a  staple  product  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan.  Of  the  250,- 
000.000  litres  of  wine  annually  consumed  in  Argentina  considerably  more  than 
100,000,000  are  now  produced  there.  In  1899  the  estimated  sugar  output  was 
90,000  tons,  of  which  all  but  about  10,000  tons  was  produced  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman.  The  flax  crop  of  1900  amounted  to  over  170,000  tons.  The  Plata  regions 
of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  among  the  most  important  wool -producing  districts 
of  the  world ;  in  1899  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  Argentina  was  85,000,000 
and  in  Uruguay  17,000,000,  the  total  showing  a  gain  of  over  20,000,000  since  1890. 
In  addition  there  are  many  horses  and  goats  and  over  20,000.000  cattle.  The  wool 
clip  in  amounted  to  about  225,000  tons,  some  21,000  tons  less  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  but  on  account  of  advanced  prices  the  aggregate  value  was  greater. 
Late  in  1900  the  inactivity^  in  the  wool  market  caused  much  anxiety  among  Argen- 
tine flock  owners.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1900  considerable  alarm  was  occasioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals ;  later  the  malady  disappeared,  but  not  before  many  countries  had  estab- 
lished a'  quarantine  against  Argentine  cattle.  Mining  has  made  little  progress. 
Lignite  occurs  in  several  provinces ;  in  a  small  way  petroleum  is  worked  in  Mendoza. 
and  borax,  borate  of  soda,  and  borate  of  lime  in  the  provinces  of  Salta,  Jujuy.  and 
Atacama,  on  the  Chilean  frontier.  Quebracho,  or  iron-wood,  which  is  used  for  rail- 
road sleepers,  is  found  in  the  northern  districts,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
cxDort.  During  1900  large  quantities  of  grain  and  hay  and  many  horses  were  pur- 
chased in  Argentina  by  the  British  government  for  use  in  the  South  African  War. 
It  appeared  that  the  Argentine  horses  in  general  were  inefficient  for  war  purposes. 
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In  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santa  F6,  a  Jewish  colonization 
society  has  acquired  318,000  acres,  on  which  over  7000  persons  have  settled.  A 
Welsh  colony,  with  a  population  of  3800,  has  settled  in  the  Chubut  valley  in  eastern 
Patagonia;  in  July,  1899,  a  flood  did  great  damage  to  property  and  caused  mudi 
distress  in  the  colony.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the  government  decided  to  grant  a  con- 
cession of  200  square  leagues  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Formosa,  adjoining  the  Ptl- 
comayo  River,  lor  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony  of  2Qjooo  Japanese, 
whom  the  concessionaire  ^reed  to  introduce. 

The  government  lands  in  Santa  Cruz  amount  to  24,950,000  hectares;  Chubut, 
22,546,000;  Rio  Negro,  15,087,000;  Chaco,  13,025,000;  Formosa,  8,676,000;  Pampa 
Central,  3,125,000;  Tierra  del  Fuego,  1,887,000;  Misiones.  792,000;  Neuquen,  6174. 

Commerce. — The  principal  exports  of  Argentina  are  the  produce  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  and  agricultural  products,  notably  wheat  and  corn ;  the  chief  imports  are 
textiles  and  wearing  apparel,  iron,  iron  and  steel  implements,  machinery,  and  glass 
and  earthenware.  The  values,  in  gold  pesos,  of  exports'  and  imports,  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion,  have  been: 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

71,472.647 

100,868,723 

free  

  39,314.299 

62.356.811 

84,049,106 

133.829,458 

184,917,831 

 85.699.748 

93.988,545 

102,080,738 

13.440.35S 

14.769,933 

 98,288,948 

107,428,900 

1 16.850.671 

The  increase  in  exports  in  1899  was  chiefly  live  stock  and  live-stock  products,  the 
value  of  which  amounted  to  115,549.906  pesos.  Exports  from  Argentina  by  countries 
have  been  reported  in  gold  pesos  as  follows: 

1898.  1899.  i8g&  1899- 

France   29.981,056  41,4^,747  United  States         5>S74.a95  7.667,523 

Germany  20,^,338  29.433.663  Brazil   7*9l6,30l  7,041,668 

Belgium   13,949,751  24.4;^-370  Italy   5,256,054  4,926.612 

Great  Britain. . .  19.205,366  21.721,591  Uruguay  3.683.275  348l,34S 

The  remainder  went  in  smaller  amounts  to  various  other  countries.  Importations 
to  Argentina  by  countries  have  been  reported  in  gold  pesos  as  follows: 

1898.            1899.                                 1898.  1899. 

Great  Britain .. .  39,012,600  43.671,421  France    "0,596,725  10,979.690 

United  States..  11,129,065  15.466.846  Belgium    9,444,981  9,410.479 

Italy                   13,695,241  13.780,072  Brazil   5.012,115  4.806,116 

Germany             12,571,116  12.979.937  Spain   3.3i5,47o  3.197.882 

The  remainder  came  in  smaller  amounts  from  various  other  countries.  Of  the 
exports  about  two-thirds  and  of  the  imports  over  four-fifths  pass  through  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  leading  exports  reported  for  1899  i;iclude  the  following  (the  word  ton  signify- 
ing the  metric  ton  of  Z204.6  pounds)  :  Wheat,  1.791,668  tons  (65,831,854  bushels); 
wheat  flour  and  bran,  118,230  tons;  corn.  1,122,720  tons  (42,663,360  bushels); 
wool,  231,238  tons  (509,788,080  pounds);  linseed,  216,426  tons;  hay,  44,258  tons; 
sheepskins,  32,540  tons;  tallow.  14,259  tons:  ox-hides,  3,211,757;  frozen  wethers, 
I.959.564.  The  principal  imports  to  Argentina  in  1899  were  reported  as  follows: 
Textiles,  39,545.651  pesos  (gold) ;  iron  and  iron  goods,  18.077,451 ;  glassware,  crock- 
ery, etc.,  io,.^.iSo;  liquors.  7,116,540;  lumber,  7,466,818;  oils,  3.873-376;  other 
important  imports  were  metal  and  leather  manufactures,  paper,  and  paints. 

Shipping. — Entrances  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  at  Argentine  ports 
numbered  in  1897:  Steam.  6827  vessels,  aggregating  5,522,973  tons;  sail,  3536, 
aggregating  541.091  tons;  total,  10,363  vessels  of  6,064.064  tons.  In  1898:  Steam, 
6866  vessels  of  5,928,765  tons;  sail,  3332,  of  626.363  tons;  total,  10,198,  aggregating 
6,555,128  tons.  In  1899  the  entrances  from  the  United  States  were:  Steam,  65 
vessels  of  Iia5i6  tons;  sail,  193  of  170,365  tons;  total,  258  of  ^,881  tons.  Clear- 
ances for  the  United  States  were :  Steam,  24  vessels  of  23,384  tons ;  sail.  50  of  35,495 
tons :  total.  64  of  58,879  tons.  The  small  return  tonnage  from  Argentina  to  the 
United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  American  tariff  on  wool.  Most  of  the  steamers 
clearing  from  New  York  carry  Argentine  grain  and  wool  cargoes  to  Europe  before 
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Rtaraing.  In  i8g8  the  Argentine  merchant  marine  comprised  86  steam  and  157  sail 
vessels. 

Communications. — In  the  latter  part  of  1899  the  railroad  mileage  reported  for 
Argentina  was  15,884  kilometres  (9870  miles),  giving  that  country  the  seventh  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  Austria-Hungary  being  sixth  and  Brazil  eighth.    In  1900  several 
new  roads  were  projected  or  under  construction.    The  five  provinces  having  the 
greatest  aggregate  length  of  line  in  1898  were  Buenos  Ayres,  ^72  kilometres ;  Santa 
Fe,  3400;  Cordoba,  1954;  Santiago  del  Estero,  1068;  Entre  Rios,  718.    Over  three- 
fifths  of  the  lines  are  broad  gauge,  but  almost  all  have  only  single  track.   Some  lines 
are  imder  federal  control,  some  under  provincial,  and  some  under  private.   At  the 
end  of  that  year  the  reported  amount  01  capital  invested  in  Argentine  railways  was 
523,517,000  pesos  gold,  on  which  the  average  rate  of  interest  yielded  was  2.7  per  cent. 
Of  this  capital  about  475,000,000  pesos  is  foreign.   The  gross  receipts— about  twice 
the  net  earnings — of  the  railways  in  the  fiscal  years  1899  and  1900  were  27,810,000 
pesos  gold  and  34,253,000  pesos  gold  respectively.    Late  in  1900  the  government  de- 
cided to  offer  for  sale  the  Transandean  Railway  on  the  basis  of  £1,200,000  ($5,839,- 
200),  the  proceeds  to  be  credited  to  the  conversion  fund.   In  1896  there  were  25,345 
miles  of  telegraph  line.   The  telegraph  and  post-offices  together  number  about  1660. 

Religion  and  Education. — ^The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  forms 
of  faith  are  tolerated.  Primary  instruction,  which  is  free,  secular,  and  nominally 
comptdsoiy,  is  under  Ihe  general  supervision  of  a  national  council  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  nine  territories,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  republic  under  the  control  of  the 
provincial  governments.  In  1898  there  were  over  4100  primary  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  over  404,000  pupils.  For  secondary  instruction,  which  is  controlled  by 
federal  authorities,  there  are  16  tyceums  with  over  4000  students.  In  addition  there 
are  national  universities  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordoba,  and  provincial  universities  at 
Santa  Fe,  La  Plata,  and  Parang,  with  a  total  of  2500  students.  There  are  a  naval 
and  military  school,  a  school  of  mines,  of  agriculture,  national  observatories  at  La 
Plata  and  Cordoba,  and  musetuns  at  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1900  the  re- 
ported number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  was  177,  of  which  49  were 
m  Buenos  Ayres. 

Revolutionary  Outbreak.—A  revolutionary  outbreak  occurred  in  Entre  Rios  in 
March,  1900,  three  towns  being  occupied  by  the  insureents,  who,  however,  laid  down 
tlieir  arms  upon  the  arrival  of  government  troops.   See  South  America. 

AfiOTXX,  Eighth  Duke  of,  George  Dougij^s  Campbell,  K.T.,  K.G.,  distin- 
guished British  statesman  and  writer,  died  at  Inverary  Castle,  Argyllshire,  April 
24,  1900.  Descended  from  a  family  that  for  several  centuries  has  been  prominent 
in  Scotch  history,  he  was  born  April  30,  1823,  at  Ardincaple  Castle,  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland.  He  was  educated  privately,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  public  life  of 
his  time.  He  was  only  19  when — his  title  being  then  Marquis  of  Lome — he  be- 
came involved  in  the  struggle  finally  ending  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
CThnrch,  and  published  A  Letter  to  the  Peers  by  a  Peer's  Son,  a  pamphlet  that  op- 
posed the  sympathies  of  his  family  and  advocated  the  freedom  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  published  a  historical  vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  system, 
entitled  Presbytery  Examined,  in  1848.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  Scottish  dukedom.  For  many  years  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
an  English  baron,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Sundridge;  it  was  not  until  1892  that  he 
became  a  duke  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Entering  the  upper  house  in  1847,  he  soon 
became  prominent  in  the  Whig  party,  but  always  maintained  an  independence  of 
position  that  sometimes  set  him  at  variance  with  his  party  leaders.  Without  any 
probationary  service  he  entered  the  coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  lord 
privy  seal,  in  1853,  and  continued  in  office  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  until  late 
in  1855,  when  he  resigned  to  become  postmaster-general.  He  retained  this  position 
until  die  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's  government  in  1859,  when  he  again  became  lord 
privy  seal  in  the  second  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  held  this  office 
until  the  Reform  question  brought  about  the  fall  of  Lord  John  Russell's  cabinet  in 
1866.  In  Gladstone's  first  admmistration,  1868-74,  the  duke  was  secretary  of  ^^tate 
for  India,  and  when  the  former  again  came  into  power  in  1880  he  resumed  his  old 
position  of  lord  privy  seal.  He  resigned,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  when  the 
cabinet  adopted  the  Irish  land  bill,  for  he  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the  Liberal  Irish 
poii^.  This  was  his  last  state  office-  The  high  ideal  of  public  duty  that  character- 
ized the  doke  made  him  steadfast  in  his  convictions  on  matters  of  state;  but  at  the 
same  time,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  he  lacked  flexibility  and  humor,  and  so. 
while  he  was  always  an  impressive  speaker,  his  tendency  to  preach  and  assume  a 
high  air  of  infallibility  seriously  militated  again«t  the  effective  power  of  his  oratory. 

He  wrote  extensively  on  many  subjects,  including  physical  science,  economics. 
metaohrsicSf  theology,  literary  criticism,  and  historical  research.  Besides  his  pub- 
lished voluines  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  articles  that  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
~^tr»nnes  and  have  never  been  collected.   His  most  important  scientific  works  are 
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The  Reign  of  Law,  1866,  and  its  continuation,  The  Unity  of  Nature,  1884,  in  whidi, 
as  in  Primeval  Man,  1869,  he  attacks  some  of  the  theories  of  such  pre-eminent 
scientists  as  Darwin,  Spencer,  Lyell,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley.  He  seemed  to  possess 
"too  little  of  the  capacity  for  grasping  a  great,  though,  it  may  be,  as  yet  an  imperfect, 
generalization  ;"  nevertheless,  his  position  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  bring  upon  him 
the  disapproval  of  firmly  conservative  scientific  thinkers.  In  economics  he  both  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  old  school — such,  for  example,  as  Ricardo's 
theory  of  rent — and  opposed  all  tendencies  that  make  for  any  kind  of  socialism.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  the  duke  wrote :  A  History  of  the  Antiquities  of 
lona  (1871) ;  The  Eastern  Question  (1879) ;  Scotland  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is  (1887)  ; 
The  New  British  Constitution  (1888) ;  The  Highland  Nurse  (1889) ;  Unseen  Foun- 
dations of  Society  (1893)  ;  Irish  Nationalism  (1893)  ;  The  Burdens  of  Belief  (poems, 
1894)  ;  Philosophy  of  Belief  (1896)  ;  IVhat  is  ScienceT  (1898)  ;  Organic  Evolution 
Cross-examined  (1898).  From  1851  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  duke  was  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1854,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1861,  and  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  He  was  a  great 
landholder,  possessing  about  170,000  acres.  His  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
who  was  formerly  govemor^neral  of  Canada,  and  who  is  the  husband  of  Princess 
Louise,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  succeeded  to  the  title. 

ARIZONAf  a  southwestern  Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  112,920 
square  miles.   The  capital  is  Phoenix.   Arizona  was  organized  February  24,  1863. 

Agriculture. — The  principal  crop  of  Arizona  is  the  variety  of  forage  icnown  as 
alfalfa.  Of  this  plant  from  five  to  eight  cuttings  a  year  are  to  be  expected.  Other 
staple  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  corn.  The  production  of  wheat  for  the  calendar 
year  1900  was  365,657  bushels,  valued  at  $288,869.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Territory  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  water  supply  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers, 
but  notwithstanding  the  drought  continuing  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
crops  for  1900  have  on  the  whole  resulted  »vorably  for  the  farmers  and  fruit  raisers. 
The  development  of  artesian  water  has  been  an  important  feature  of  the  year's 
progress  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Gila,  and  by  means  of  irrigation  from  new 
artesian  wells,  a  considerable  area  has  lately  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
following  shows  the  shipments  of  live  stock  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900: 
Cattle.  160.714;  horses,  2221:  hogs,  5154;  and  mules,  22.  The  wool  product  for 
1900  is  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  1,003,942;  wool,  washed  and  un- 
washed, 7,529,56s  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  2,108,278  pounds. 

Mineralogy. — The  year  1899  was  the  most  prosperous  for  the  mining  industry  in 
the  history  of  the  Territory,  The  copper  output  was  greater  than  ever  before,  the 
total  production  being  125.377,758  pounds.  The  estimated  output  of  gold  for  the 
calendar  year  1900  was  109,312  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $3,500,000,  and  of  silver, 
4,350,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2,592,500.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  small  amounts 
of  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $5128. 

Commerce. — In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  the  imports  of  merchandise 
in  the  customs  districts  of  the  Territory  were  valued  at  $1,224,863,  a  decrease  in  a 
year  of  $260,368,  and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $1,992,423,  an  increase  of  $474,043. 
The  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  $1,260,423,  and  of  silver  to  $1,557,929,  making  the 
total  foreign  trade  $6,035,638,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $26,245. 

Railroads. — New  railway  construction  during  the  year  1899  amounted  to  74  miles, 
giving  the  Territory  a  total  mileage  of  1461.61.  The  total  territorial  tax  on  railroad 
property  was  $4,330,830.  A  new  company,  called  the  Santa  Fe  &  Arizona  Southern 
Railroad  Company,  has  been  incorporated  to  build  from  Seligman,  on  the  Santa  Fi 
Pacific  Railroad,  south  for  a  distance  of  90  to  100  miles,  penetrating  the  mining  dis- 
tricts near  the  Hillside. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900.  there  were  5  national  banks  in  operation  and  3  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $400,000;  circulation,  $213,077;  deposits, 
$2,061,815,  and  reserve.  $879,301.  Territorial  and  private  banks,  June,  1900,  num- 
bered 14.  and  had  capital,  $373,550;  deposits,  $2,296,908,  and  resources,  $2,762,474. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  of  property  in  1900  agg^regated  $33,782,466.  an 
increase  in  a  year  of  $1,272,946.  The  tax  levy  was  85  cents  per  $100  valuation. 
The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory,  June  30,  1900,  including  a  floating  debt  of 
$124,711,  was  $1,127,683.  CA<h  in  the  treasury  available  for  the  redemption  of  this 
indebtedness  amounted  to  $56,833,  leaving  a  net  territorial  debt  of  $1,070,850. 

Education. — The  total  receipts  for  educational  purposes  during  the  school  year 
1899-1900  were  $421,776:  expenditures,  $345,314.  In  June,  igoo,  the  schooT  popula- 
tion was  20.833:  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  16,504;  average  attendance.  10,177; 
number  of  schools,  398 ;  number  of  teachers,  399.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
year  is  6.25  months.  The  only  high  school  is  located  at  Phcenix,  in  Maricopa 
County.  There  are  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Tempe,  and  one  at  Flagstaff.  The 
University  of  Arizona,  located  at  Tucson,  in  Pima  County,  reports  an  increased  at- 
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^idancc  of  students  in  1899-1900.  During  the  year  2014  books  were  added  to  the 
ustnct  school  library,  making  a  total  of  only  8160  books  in  all  the  libraries  of  the 
Territory. 

Population. — Census  of  1890,  59,620;  census  of  1900,  122,212;  increase  for  the 
decade,  62,592.  or  104.9  pcr  cent 

Needs  of  the  Territory, — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
tbe^vemor  renewed  "with  all  possible  earnestness"  the  arguments  previously  urged 
by  lum  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Arizona  as  a  Stale.  The  principle,  he  stated,  of 
the  admission  of  Territories  rested  upon  the  desire  of  their  inhabitants  for  self-gov- 
cnunent.  and  their  ability  to  maintain  an  adequate  and  representative  State  govern- 
inent  The  r^idity  with  which  Arizona  had  developed  from  a  primitive  frontier  re- 
gion to  a  progressive,  enlightened,  and  law-abiding  community,  the  increase  of  its  pop- 
olation  to  over  100,000,  of  its  assessed  wealth  to  over  $33,000,000,  and  of  its  assessable 
wealth  to  $100,000,000,  fully  entitled  it  to  recognition  as  a  State.  The  governor  also 
recommended  that  the  federal  lands  in  Arizona  be  ceded  to  the  Territory.  By  leasing 
or  selling  these  the  Territory  would  be  able  to  raise  money  sufficient,  without  creating 
a  bonded  indebtedness,  to  construct  "a  complete  and  thorough  water-storage  and 
irrigation  system.  In  this  connection  the  governor  asked  that  Congress  make  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  within  the  Territory,  and 
particularly  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  San  Carlos,  on  the  Gila  River.  By  this 
dam  a  very  large  area  could  be  irrigated.  Ai^ropriations  were  also  asked  for 'the 
investigation  of  sites  for  artesian  wells.  In  view  of  the  increased  mining  opera- 
tions Congress  was  asked  to  establish  a  government  assay  office  and  branch 
mint  within  the  Territory.  Among  other  recommendations  made  were  that 
a  commission  be  appointed  by  Congress  for  ethnological  and  archaeological  research 
within  the  Territory,  that  a  fifth  judicial  district  be  created,  that  salaries  of  federal 
judges  of  the  Territory  be  increased,  and  that  "appropriation  be  made  by  Congress 
to  pay  the  ^vernors  and  secretaries  of  Territories  the  salaries  allowed  them  by  law." 

Legislation. — The  last  session  of  the  territorial  Legislature  met  in  1899.  At  that 
session  a  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  code  of  the  territorial  statutes 
and  to  present  a  report  thereon  to  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
meets  on  the  third  Monday  of  January,  1901.  It  was  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
commission  would  probably  be  accepted  with  but  few  amendments,  and  that  the  code 
as  revised  by  it  would,  in  the  main,  be  enacted  into  law. 

Elections. — The  territorial  Legislature  of  1899  consisted,  in  the  council,  of  9  Dem- 
ocrats and  3  Republicans,  and  in  the  House  of  13  Democrats  and  11  Republicans.  In 
1901  there  will  be  in  the  council,  8  Democrats  and  4^  Republicans,  and  in  the  House. 
19  Democrats  and  5  Republicans.  The  Democratic  nominee  for  del^^te  to  Con- 
gress received  8664  votes  as  against  7664  received  by  the  Republican  nominee. 

Territorial  OMcers  and  National  Delegate. — Territorial  officers  for  1900-01 : 
Executive — governor,  N.  O.  Murphy:  secretary,  Charles  H.  Ackers;  treasurer,  T.  W. 
Pemberton;  auditor,  G.  W.  Vickers;  adjutant-general,  H.  P.  Robinson;  attorney- 
general,  C.  A.  Ainsworth;  superintendent  of  education,  R.  L.  Long. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Webster  Street;  associate  justices.  Richard  E. 
Sloan,  Fletcher  M.  Doan,  George  R.  Davis;  clerk.  Lloyd  Johnston.  The  territorial 
L..wislature  consists  of  27  Democrats  and  9  Republicans. 

Territorial  delegate  for  1900  (56th  Congress),  J.  F.  Wilson  (Dem.),  from  Pres- 
cott;  territorial  delegate  for  1901  (57th  Congress),  Mark  A.  Smith  (Dem.),  from 
Tucson. 

ABKANSA8,  a  south  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  a  land  area  of  53>045 
sqttare  miles.  The  capital  is  Little  Rock.  Arkansas  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  2,  iSig,  and  admitted  as  a  State  June  15,  1836. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  igoo:  Com,  45.225.947  bushels,  $19,447,157:  wheat,  2,689,418  bushels,  $1,748,122; 
oats.  7,038,665  bushels,  $2,463,533;  rye,  19.722  bushels,  $14,300;  potatoes,  2,127,816 
bushels.  $1.212.855 ;  hay,  228,580  tons,  $2,022,933- 

Thft  movement  of  cotton  during  the  season  1899-1900  aggregated  669,385  bales. 
Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  at  the  close 
of  1900  to  be  ■:,899,ooo  acres,  and  the  yield,  223  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  In 
the  Bulletin  cf  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  the  wool  product 
for  1900  is  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  103,836;  wool,  washed  and 
mwasiied,  ■441.303  pounds;  scoured  wool,  264,782  pounds. 

Mineralogy- — Tbe  coal  product  for  1899  was  843,554  short  tons,  valued  at  $989,383, 
a  decrease,  compared  with  1898.  of  361,925  tons,  with  a  shortage  of  $249,395  value. 
The  decrease  was  due  not  to  any  falling  off  in  demand,  but  to  strikes  in  the  principal 
mines.  CJut  of  the  22  mines  in  the  State,  11  had  men  on  strike  from  30  to  180  days. 
The  II  mines  affected  employed  2195  men  out  of  a  total  of  2313  in  the  State.  The 
tntal  working  time  lost  by  the  strikes  was  220.105  days,  an  average  of  100  idle  days 
oa  man,  and  equal  to  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  working  time  made,  from  which  it  can 
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be  calculated  tiiat  btit  for  the  time  lost  by  strikes,  all  other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  State  woidd  have  produced  about  1,350,000  tons  of  coal  durii^  1899.  Quarrying 
yielded  four  kinds  of  stone,  the  values  of  which  were:  Limestone,  $71,965;  sand- 
stone, $73,616;  granite.  $39,470;  and  marble,  $34io~-in  all,  $188,461. 

Industries. — In  1900  Arkansas  led  ail  the  States  in  the  production  of  yellow  pine 
lumber.  Shipments  for  the  eleven  months  ended  December  I,  1900,  aggregated 
435,696,195  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during  the  same  period  was  48i,55o^35  f«et. 
In  1899  there  were  36  cigar  factories,  which  used  33,182  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
manufactured  1,493,250  cigars  during  the  calendar  year.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries 
in  operation  numbered  37,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  during  the  fiscal 
jrear  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  24.470  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  44,179  gulons;  dis- 
tilled spirits  gauged,  210,293  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors* produced,  11,505  barTel& 
One  new  cotton  mill,  with  5000  spindles,  was  built  in  1900. 

Railroads. — The  total  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year 
1900  was  62.90  miles,  giving  the  State  an  aggregate  mileage  of  3155.67. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  7  national  banks  in  operation  and  7  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,070,000;  circulation,  $330,427;  deposits, 
September  5,  1900,  $3,108,065;  and  reserve.  $1,003,249.  The  State  banks  June  30, 
1900,  numbered  39,  and  had  capital,  $1,243,509;  deposits,  $4,464,013;  and  resources. 
$0,604,264 ;  private  banks,  3,  with  capital,  $35,000 ;  deposits,  $133,878 ;  and  resources, 
$163,018.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Little  Rock  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1900,  aggregated  $24,431,793,  as  compared  with  $18,966,254  in  1899. 

National  Guard. — ^The  State  troops  are  officially  designated  the  Arkansas  State 
Guard.  It  comprises  99  cavalry,  140  artillery,  and  1630  infantry.  The  total  number 
liable  to  military  service  is  262,000, 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  472.417 ;  enrolment  in  public  schools, 
301,387;  average  daily  attendance,  186,177.  There  were  5350  buildings  used  as 
schoolhouses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  public  school  property  was  $2,565,000. 
The  revenue  was  $1,329,744;  expenditures.  $1,292,463,  of  which  $1,121,899  was  for 
teachers*  and  superintendents*  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the 
whole  school  year  was  $6.94.  There  were  53  public  high  schools,  with  118  teachers 
and  2812  secondary  students;  24  private  secondary  schools,  with  75  teachers  and 
1452  students:  1  public  normal  school,  with  1 1  teachers  and  66  students;  and  6  private 
normal  schools,  with  31  teachers  and  631  students.  Seven  colleges  and  universities 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  80  professors  and  instructors,  1407  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $110,722;  and  one  college  for  women  reported  g  professors  and 
instructors,  100  female  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $8000.  The  professional 
schools  comprised  I  theological  school,  with  2  instructors  and  24  students;  i  law 
school,  with  15  instructors  and  23  students;  and  i  medical  school,  with  13  instructors 
and  108  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  federal  census,  the  population  in  1890  was  1,128.179; 
and  in  1900,  1,311,564.  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  183,385,  or  16.25  per  cent.  The 
largest  cities  in  1900  were  Little  Rock,  with  38,307  inhabitants;  Fort  Smith,  11,587; 
Pine  Bluff,  11.496,  and  Hot  Springs.  9973. 

Elections. — The  vote  on  the  State  ticket  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor,  Jefferson  Davis,  by  88,637  votes,  as  against  40,701  votes  cast  for 
the  Republican  nominee,  H.  L.  Remmell.  and  3641  cast  for  A.  W.  Flies,  the  Populist 
nominee.  The  vote  for  governor  in  1896  was:  D.  W.  Jones,  Democrat,  91.114;  H.  L. 
Remmell,  Republican,  3S.836;  A.  W.  Files,  Populist,  13>990-  The  State  Legislature 
in  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  32  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  98  E>emocrats 
and  2  Republicans.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  32  Demo- 
crats, and  in  tlie  House  of  97  Democrats.  2  Republicans,  and  1  Populist.  Arkansas 
returned  5  of  her  6  Democratic  representatives  in  Congress,  and  elected  Charles  C. 
Reid  in  pl.ice  of  William  L.  Terry.  In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  81,142 
voles  and  McKinlcy,  44.800.    In  1896  Bryan  received  110,103  votes  and  McKinlev. 


State  Officers  and  Rcprcscntaiives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — governor, 
Daniel  W.  Jones ;  secretary  of  state.  Alexander  C.  Hull ;  treasurer,  Thomas  E.  Little ; 
auditor,  Day  Sloan;  attorney-general,  Jefferson  Davis;  superintendent  of  education, 
J.  J.  Doyne;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Frank  Hill;  land  commissioner.  J.  W. 
Colquitt. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Henry  G.  Bunn ;  associate  justices,  Simon  P. 
Hughes.  C.  D.  Wood,  Burrill  B.  Battle,  and  James  E.  Riddick ;  clerk,  P.  D.  English. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor.  Jefferson  Davis :  lieutenant-governor, 
Robt.  L,  Lawrence;  secretary  of  Mate.  John  W.  Crockett;  treasurer,  Thos.  E.  Little: 
auditor,  T.  C.  Monroe;  attorney -general.  George  W.  Murphy;  superintendent  of 
education.  J.  J.  Doyne;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Frank  Hill;  commissioner  of 
insurance  and  ex-officio  commissioner  of  public  lands,  John  W.  Colquitt.  Supreme 
Court :  Same  as  for  190a 
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Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (s6th  Congress) :  P.  D.  McCnIloch,  Jr. 
(Mariana)  ;  John  S.  Little  (Greenwood)  ;  Thomas  C  McRae  (Prescott) ;  William 
L  Terry,  H.  A.  Dinsmore  (Fayetteville)  ;  S.  Brundidge,  Jr.  (Searcy)—^!  Demo- 
mts. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  in  1900,  except 
that  Charles  C.  Reid  (Morrillton)  replaces  William  L.  Terry. 

Senators  for  1900  (S^th  Congress)  :  J.  H.  Berry  (until  1901)  and  James  K.  Jones 
(until  1903) — both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (STth  Congress)  :  J.  K.  Jones  (until  1903),  from  Washington; 
vacant. 

ConstitutioMttl  Amendment. — In  September  a 'constitutional  amendment  was  rati- 
fied permitttng  surety  companies  to  sign  bonds  of  state,  municipal  and  county  officers. 

ABmtHIA.  and  Kurdistan  in  eastern  Asia'Minor  form  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
Em^re.  and  they  comprise  the  three  vilayets  of  Erzerum,  Mamuret-ul-Aziz,  and  Diar- 
bdnr,  and  the  two  districts  of  Van  and  Bitlis.  The  total  area,  which  is  often  called 
simply  Armenia,  is  estimated  at  73,491  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population  is 
2472,400;  other  estimates  place  the  area  at  about  90,000  square  miles  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  as  high  as  5,000,000.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  latter  figure 
is  too  large.  Since  1894  many  Armenians  have  emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  to  Russia.  The  Armenians  are  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Gregorian  Church,  but  some,  though  retaining  their  own  ritual,  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  In  1894  the  Christians  suffered  terrible  atrocities  at 
the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  Porte  promised  reforms,  but  ^rsecutions  began 
again  tn  November,  1895,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  said,  nearly  500,000 
Armenians  were  practically  homeless.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  80,000 
Armenians  perished  from  the  time  the  massacres  commenced  in  1894  to  the  spring 
of  1896.  For  the  next  few  months  there  was  comparative  quiet,  but  in  September 
horrible  massacres  occurred  at  Kharput  and  Egin.  Seemingly  fearful  of  disturbing 
the  European  status  quo,  the  powers  took  no  active  steps  toward  intervention,  and 
the  Porte  was  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  bringing  about  its  promised  reforms.  In 
1898,  though  occasional  outrages  took  place,  there  was  no  concerted  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Kurds  or  Turkish  military  at  massacre  in  Armenia,  but  so  great  was  the 
damage  already  done  that  in  1899  great  destitution  prevailed  and  many  thousands,  it 
was  reported,  were  dependent  upon  charity.  In  October  of  that  year  the  Sultan 
ostensibly  took  up  the  matter  of  ameliorating  Armenian  conditions,  but  during  1900 
these  conditions  for  the  most  part  remained  intolerable.  On  May  24,  1900,  the 
Armenian  Patriarch,  or  head  of  the  church,  who,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  had 
suspended  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  was  advised  of  two  irades  of  the  Sultan 
ordering  him  to  resume  his  duties  and  granting:  "The  cessation  of  the  difficulties 
exceptionally  created  in  regard  to  the  Armenians;  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Patriarchate  over  all  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  including  the  election  of  the 
Catholicos  of  Sis;  the  remission  of  the  arrears  of  the  military  tax  in  the  case  of 
Armenians  who  have  suffered  misfortune,  and  the  granting  of  facilities  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  in  future."  Notwithstanding  this  conciliatory  attitude  of  the 
saltan  various  outrages  subsequently  occurred.  In  August,  1900,  was  reported  the 
burning  of  the  small  village  of  Spaghank,  in  Sassun,  and  the  massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  troops  commanded  by  General  Ali  Pasha  and  assisted  by  Kurds,  the 
estimates  of  the  number  killed  varying  from  60  to  500.  Other  villages  were  pillaged. 
Though  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  ambassadors  drew  the  serious  attention  of 
the  porte  to  the  matter,  little  or  no  amelioration  seems  to  have  been  effected ;  for  sub- 
sequently there  were  reports  of  frightful  pillage,  outrage,  and  massacre,  in  the 
■vilayet  of  Diarbekir  in  October,  and  in  November  an  Armenian  convent  at  Bor,  near 
Bitlis.  was  burned  by  Kurds  and  the  superior  was  wounded. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Bishop  of  Mush  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  the  Ar- 
menian peasants  in  Mnsh  and  Van  had  been  completely  stripped  of  their  property  by 
the  Kurds  and  many  had  died  of  starvation.    "Among  the  female  youth  ...  no 
girl  or  woman  has  escaped  outrage.   The  despair  of  all  Armenians  in  these  districts 
is  such  that  they  have  come  to  wish  that  a  general  massacre  might  terminate  their 
sufferings."   Armenian  affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pass  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  that  the  Q>unctl  of  the  Patriarchate  suspended  its  sittings,  asserting  that  the 
Porte's  continued  disregard  of  its  requests  render  it  impotent 
ABBfZBS.    See  articles  on  the  separate  countries. 
ARHOR  PIJITB.    See  UKrrED  States  (paragraph  Navy). 
ABM8TRONO,  First  Baron,  William  George,  a  distinguished  engineer  and 
scientist,  died  in  England  on  December  27,  1900.  being  widely  known  as  the  head  of 
the  famous  ordnance  manufacturing  works  at  Elswick,  Newcastle.   He  was  born  at 
N'cwcastIe-upon-T3me,  November  26,  1810,  and  after  receiving  his  education  at  Wick- 
ham  school.  Bishop*  Auckland,  he  determined  to  follow  the  profession  of  law,  but 
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when  he  had  spent  several  years  in  practice  he  was  diverted  from  this  calling  by  a  taste 
for  scientific  research.  One  of  his  earliest  discoveries  was  the  hydro-electric 
machine,  which  at  the  time  was  the  most  powerful  device  for  producing  frictional 
electricity.  It  consisted  of  an  insulated  boiler,  from  which  steam  at  high  pressure 
escaped  through  a  series  of  nozzles  of  peculiar  design.  In  recognition  of  this  discovery, 
he  was  in  1846  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Armstrong  was  the  inventor  of 
the  hydraulic  crane,  and  for  the  construction  of  hydraulic  machinery  he  founded  the 
Elswick  Engine  Works.  It  was  at  these  works  that  the  rifled  cannon  with  which 
his  name  is  associated  as  inventor  were  first  made  in  1854.  So  successful  were 
these  guns  that  the  inventor  was  made  an  engineer  of  rifled  ordinance  at  Woolwich 
in  1859,  and  was  knighted  in  the  same  year.  Between  1859  and  1863,  under  Sir 
William's  direction,  some  3500  of  these  cannon  were  constructed,  and  at  the  latter 
date  he  resigned  his  official  position  to  resume  his  connection  with  the  Elswick 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  1863  he  was  president  of  the  British  Association,  and 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  decrease  in  the  coal  supply 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  deposits.  Sir  William  Armstrong  serx'ed 
as  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1882,  and  also  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  several  terms,  in  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  latter  organization  he  received 
the  Bessemer  medal  in  1891,  and  previously,  in  1873,  he  had  received  the  Albert 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Cambridge  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1862,  and  in  1870  he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford.  In  1887  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  Lord  Armstrong  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Newcastle,  and 
was  one  of  the  best-known  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  scientific  and  technical  papers  and  also  published  A  Visit  to  Egypt  (1873). 
and  Electric  Movements  in  Air  and  Water  (1897). 

ARMT  OF  SANTIAOO  DB  OUBA,  SOCIETY  OF  TEOS,  organized  in  Cuba 
in  iSgS,  consists  of  all  men  who  participated  in  the  expedition  to  Santiago  and 
took  part  in  the  campaij^.  President,  Major-General  W.  R.  Shaffer,  U.S.V. ; 
secretary.  Major  Alfred  C  Sharpe,  U.S.V.,  Washington.  D.C. 

ARNOIJ>,  Thomas,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  an  English  man 
of  letters,  died  November  12,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Laleham  in  1823,  and  studied 
at  University  CoHege,  Oxford,  at  the  crisis  of  the  Oxford  movement.  It  was  in  1856, 
however,  while  he  was  in  New  Zealand,  that  Newman's  previous  influence  resulted 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  entering  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Returning  to  England,  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Dublin.  He  was  afterward 
at  the  Oratory  School  at  Birmingham  and  at  Oxford.  Meanwhile  he  published  his 
Manual  of  English  Literature,  a  translation  of  Beowulf,  Select  English  Works  of 
Wyclif  (3  vols.,  1869),  and  editions  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Symeon  of  Dur- 
ham for  the  Rolls'  Series. 

ARTISTS,  BOOIBTY  OF  AMBRIOAN,  founded  in  1877,  in  1900  had  107  mem- 
bers, holds  annual  exhibitions  at  its  building.  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street.  New 
York  City.  President,  John  La  Farge ;  secretary.  Bruce  Crane.  In  the  exhibition 
of  1900  the  annual  Webb  prize  of  $300  was  awarded  to  W.  E.  Schofield,  and  the 
Shaw  fund  to  Ir\'ing  R.  Wiles.  The  Webb  prize  will  hereafter  be  given  for  the  best 
landscape  or  marine  picture  by  an  American  painter  not  previously  a  receiver  of  the 
prize ;  the  Shaw  fund  has  been  replaced  by  a  Shaw  prize,  $300.  for  the  best  American 
ngure  composition  in  oil,  portraits  excluded.  An  annual  prize  of  $500  has  been  given 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  best  American  oil  painting  not  a  portrait. 

ART  STUDBNTS*  LBAOnil,  of  New  York,  formed  in  1875.  to  conduct  classes 
of  instruction  in  painting,  drawing,  modelling,  and  composition,  had  in  1900  a  mem- 
bership of  407  and  1035  students.  Advisory  director.  John  La  Farge;  corresponding 
secretary.  Miss  Florence  K.  Upton,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street.  New  York  City. 
In  all  the  26  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York  it  has 
been  entirely  self-supporting. 

ARTS  OLUB,  NATIONAXi,  was  organized  in  1898.  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  art-loving  public  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  Americans  in  the  way 
of  decorative  arts.  Its  membership  numbers  iioo.  President,  George  B.  Post; 
secretary,  Charles  de  Kay,  37  and  39  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  New  York  City. 
The  club  onened  its  new  house  in  1899  at  37  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  It  held 
twelve  exhibitions  up  to  June,  1900.  showing  paintings,  water-colors,  pastels,  bronze 
sculptures,  potteries,  embroideries,  basket  and  leather  work,  gold  and  silver  objects, 
and  others  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts.  In  November.  1900.  it  added  No.  39  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street  to  its  old  quarters ;  the  improvements  include  a  second  gallery 
for  exhibitions,  which  can  be  thrown  together  with  the  old  gallery  to  form  a  single 
large  hall,  and  a  new  art  library. 
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ASBB8T06.  The  production  of  asbestos  in  1899  amounted  to  6S1  short  tons,  with 
a  value  at  the  mines  of  $11,740.  This,  with  one  exception,  is  the  largest  output  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  was  furnished  entirely  hy  the  States  of  California  and  Georgia, 
especially  the  latter.  During  the  last  ten  jrears,  according  to  the  United  States 
Geolt^cal  Survey,  the  value  of  the  imported  mateiial  has  averaged  nearly  $270,000. 

A80BNSI0N,an  island  having  an  area  of  35  square  miles  and  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  lies  in  the  Atlantic  about  900  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  700 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  an  important  naval  station,  possessing  a  steam 
factory,  naval  and  victualling  yards,  and  a  coaling  station,  and  it  has  been  recently 
fortified.  The  administration  of  the  island  is  under  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty, 
by  whom  a  naval  officer  is  appointed  as  captain  in  charge,  this  officer  since  1899  being 
Captain  G.  N.  A.  Pollard,  R.N.  The  population  consists  of  only  about  250  ofBcers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  some  having  their  families  with  them,  and  less  than  200 
Kroomen. 

ASHANTL   See  Gold  Coast. 

ASRDRST,  John,  Jr.,  M.D.,  eminent  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city 
July  8,  1900,  at  the  age  of  61.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1857, 
receiving  his  medical  degree  there  three  years  later.  Service  in  army  hospitals  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  was  followed  by  40  years  of  successful  practice.  Dr.  Ashurst  was 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  writer  of  authority  on 
surgical  topics.  He  edited  the  Jntrmatiottal  Encyclopadia  of  Surgery  (6  vols.,  1881- 
86)  and  was  the  author  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  (1871),  a  standard 
work. 

ASIA.  Details  concerning  the  countries  of  Asia  will  be  found  in  the  separate 
articles  on  the  countries  themselves.  The  following  table  is  presented  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  and,  while  the  figures  are  in  many  cases  conjectural,  they  suffice  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  partition  of  Asia  among  European  nations  has  been 
carried. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles.  Population. 

Northern  Caucasia   89,497(1897)  3,786,784 

Trans-Caucasia  ,   91,346     "  5,461,911 

Caucasus   180.843     "  9.248.695 

The  Steppes   908,073     "  3.451.385 

Turkistan    257,134      "  3,898.105 

Trans-Caspian   214,257  372.193 

Western  Siberia   870,818     "  3.367-576 

Eastern  Siberia   3,044.512     "  1,992,221 

Amur  region   880.830     "  339.127 

Sakhalin   29,336     "  28,166 

Dependencies    Bokhara   92,000     "  2,500.000 

Khiva   22,320     "  700.000 

India  and  dependencies   1.559.603  (1891)  287,123,350 

Aden  and  Perim   80      "  41.910 

Bahrein  Islands    

British  North  Borneo   31.106     "  i7S.ooo 

Bnmei   3.000   

Sarawak   50,000   


Russia 

in 
Asia. 


British 
Asia. 


French 

Asia. 


guesc 
Asia. 


Hong  Kong. 


Stkkim  

Great  Andamans... 
Little  Andamans.. 

Nicobar  Islands  

Laccadive  Islands. . 

Labuan   

Straits  Settlements. 

India  

Anam   

Cambodia   


Tonquin 


J  "  (Damao,  Diu). 
I  Indian  Archipelago. 
^  China  (Macao,  eta). 


25.333  (1897) 

3,391.443 

29(1898) 

248.710 

130.000  (1891) 

500,000 

2,818  " 

30,458 

1.760 

634  " 

6.915 

14.440 

3054  " 

5.853 

33,933  ,  " 

930.869 

•97(1895) 

286.910 

81,000 

6,000.000 

46,000 

1.500,000 

22,950  (1897) 

2.035,000 

135.000 

12.000,000 

1,390(1887) 

494.836 

168  " 

77.454 

7.458  " 

300.000 

4(1886) 

78.627 
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ASIA  MIK^L  See  AscH^OLncy. 

ASIATO)  ASSOOIAnON,  AMBRKJAN,  organized  in  189S  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  East,  had  in  1899 
a  membership  of  240.  Presidency  vacant  on  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Everett 
Frazar;  acting  president,  Samuel  D.  Brewster;  secretary,  John  Foord,  P.  O.  Box 
1500,  New  York  City. 

AEVHALT.  The  asphaltic  materials  obtained  in  the  United  States  include  the 
purer  forms  of  asphaltum,  such  as  elaterite,  gilsontte,  maltha  and  albertite,  and  the 
sandstones  and  limestones  impregnated  with  bitumen.  The  total  quantity  produced 
in  1899  amounted  to  75,085  short  tons,  valued  at  $553,904,  and  came  chiefly  from 
California,  with  smaller  amounts  from  Colorado.  Utah,  Kentucky,  Indian  Territory, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  The  chief  foreign  supply  continued  to  be  the  Island  of  Trin- 
idad, off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  Other  imports  were  from  Venezuela,  Switzerland. 
France,  Germany,  and  Cuba.  The  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899, 
amounted  to  S2,&93  long  tons,  valued  at  $263,44a  The  world's  production  for  the 
principal  countries  in  1898  was  as  follows : 


Country. 
United  States 

Trinidad  

Germany   


Short  tons.  Value. 

■  •  76.337  $675,649 
.  .119,927  Not  given. 
. .  14,130  19.423 


Country. 
France  . . . 

Italy   

Spain  . . . . 


Short  tons.  Value. 

...252,358  $322,117 

.  .103.312  256.347 

2,604  4,605 


See  Ozokerite. 

ASSBBIBIiT,  OBNBKAXi.  See  Presbvtekian  Chubch  in  the  Unitbi)  States 
OF  America  (Nobth)  and  Psesbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (South). 

A8800IATB  REFOBMBD  SmOO  TBB  BOUTO,  founded  1821,  the  only 
division  of  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians  which  has  retained  an  independent 
organization.  It  reirarts  for  igoo,  104  ministers,  131  churches,  and  11,344  communi- 
cants, an  increase  of  080  over  last  year.  Stated  clerk.  Rev.  James  Boyce,  Hunters- 
ville.  N.  C. 

ASSOCIATED  PRBSS.  On  February  19,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  handed 
down  an  important  decision  in  the  suit  of  the  Inter-Ocean  Publishing  Company 
against  the  Associated  Press.  The  history  of  the  suit  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  representing  a  combination  of  several  smaller  news  organizations,  was 
first  incorporated  in  Michigan,  and  was  later,  and  in  1892,  re-incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  news  from  all  centres  of  events  and 
of  selling  this  news  by  retail  to  publishing  con^ranies  who  contracted  therefor. 
By-laws  of  the  Associated  Press  provided  that  no  members — i.e.,  customers — of  the 
company  should  buy  news  from  any  other  news-collecting  and  selling  :^;ency,  if  the 
Associated  Press  decided  that  such  other  news-collecting  and  selling  agency  was 
"antagonistic"  to  the  Associated  Press.  And  if  any  members  or  customers  of  the 
Associated  Press  persisted  in  buying  news  against  the  direction  of  the  Associated 
Press,  they  might  be  suspended  from  the  association,  which  is  to  say.  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  would  refuse  to  sell  them  any  more  news.  The  association  waxed  in 
power  until  it  controlled  nearly  all  the  news  gathering  and  distributing  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1894  the  news  agencies  of  the  New  York  5'hii 
were  declared  "antagonistic"  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  market  of  the  former 
was  thereby  curtailed.  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  however,  one  of  the  ormnal 
members  of  the  Associated  Press,  decided  that  it  needed  the  Sun's  news.  Due 
notice  was  served  upon  the  Intcr-Occan  that  action  was  to  be  taken  in  the  matter 
by  the  Associated  Press  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  by-laws.  The 
Inter-Occan  thereupon  filed  a  bill  of  injunction  in  the  County  Circuit  Court  to 
restrain  the  association  from  cutting  off  its  news,  on  the  ground  that  such  action 
would  work  irreparable  injury  to  the  Inter-Ocean,  would  deprive  the  public  of 
needed,  important  and  necessary  news,  and  would  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
favor  of  the  Associated  Press.  Both  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Appellate  Court  dis- 
missed the  injunction,  holding  that,  though  the  by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press  were 
clearly  against  public  policy,  yet  the  Intcr-Occan,  by  subscribing  to  them,  had  become 
particefs  criminis,  and  hence  could  not  obtain  relief  in  equity.  The  Supreme  Court, 
to  which  the  case  was  then  taken  on  appeal,  reversed  these  decisions,  and  directed 
that  the  Inter-Occan  should  neither  be  suspended  from  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  nor  should  its  news  supply  be  cut  off.  The  court  held  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  was  engaged  in  a  public  business  in  the  same  sense  as  a  telephone  or 
telegraph  company,  and  that  it  was  under  obligations  impartially  to  serve  the  public 
like  any  other  public  carrier;  that  it  must  therefore  sell  its  news  on  equal  terms 
and  without  discrimination  to  all  newspapers  which  contracted  therefor.  The  court 
held  further  that  the  by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press,  if  sustained,  would  "enable 
the  appellee  to  designate  the  character  of  the  news  that  should  be  published,  and 
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whether  true  or  false,  there  could  be  no  check  on  it  by  pubHshing  news  from  other 
sources.  Appellee  would  be  powerful  in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  in  its  favor,  and 
could  dictate  the  character  of  news  it  would  furnish,  and  could  prejudice  the  inter- 
ests of  the  pubUc"  Such  by-laws  the  court  held  to  be  ^inst  the  public  interest, 
unconstitutional,  and  void. 

The  answer  of  the  Associated  Press  to  this  decision  was  to  reincorporate  its  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

ASSOOIATIOW  OF  AMBRIOAN  AaRIOULTURAIi  OOU^EGBS  AND 
HlP'nBT**''^HT  STATIONS.   See  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. 

ASSOOIATTON  OF  AMBBIOAN  UNI7BR8ITIES.  See  Universities,  Ameu- 
CAN,  Association  of. 

AOTBROID8.   See  Asthonohical  Progress. 

ASTROMOMIOAL  PROGRXISS  during  the  Year  1900.  The  astronomical 
work  of  the  year  just  past  is  described  briefly  in  the  following  pages.  It  has  been 
diaracterized  especially  by  the  rapid  extension  of  photographic  processes  in  all 
departments  of  the  science.  The  two  principal  events  of  the  year  were  the  total  solar 
eclipse  of  May  28  and  the  favorable  opportunity  to  observe  the  new  planetoid  Eros 
in  October,  November,  and  December. 

The  New  Planetoid  Eros. — We  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  of  this 
little  planet  in  the  Yeas  Book  for  1898,  and  pointed  out  that  it  is  verr  fevorably 
Mtuated  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax.  At  certain  times  it  can 
approach  the  earth  nearer  than  any  other  body  in  the  solar  system,  exc^t,  of  course, 
our  own  moon ;  and  this  fact  enables  us  to  secure  unusual  precision  m  measuring 
the  planet's  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  from  this  measured  distance  that  we 
afterward  obtain  by  a  process  of  calculation  the  exact  value  of  the  sun's  distance. 
One  of  the  very  favorable  opportunities  to  observe  Eros  for  this  purpose  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1900;  and  since  the  beginning  of  October  astronomers 
have  been  busy  the  world  over  in  making  the  necessary  observations.  It  is  too  soon 
as  yet  to  report  on  the  results,  because  the  calculations,  necessarily  very  intricate, 
will  probably  require  a  few  years  for  their  completion;  but  a  very  extensive  series 
of  observations  has  been  secured,  and  it  seems  safe  to  expect  a  material  addition  to 
the  precision  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  sun's  distance.  Most  of  the  observations 
have  been  photographic,  but  the  planet  has  also  been  observed  visually  with  several 
of  the  large  telescopes.  The  whole  operation  has  been  carried  out  on  a  co-operative 
plan,  more  or  less  under  the  general  supervision  of  an  international  committee,  of 
which  the  president  is  M.  Loewy,  director  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

The  institutions  taking  part  in  the  work  in  the  United  States  have  been  the  Naval 
Observatory,  the  Lick  Observatory  in  California,  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  near 
Chica^,  and  the  observatory  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis.  At 
the  Ltck  Ohservatoipr  the  observations  have  been  made  by  the  photographic  process, 
using  a  large  reflecting  telescope  known  as  the  Crossley  Reflector.  This  instrument 
is  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  good  photographs  of 
Eros  with  exposures  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds  only.  The  whole  series 
of  photographs  secured  at  this  observatory  during  the  favorable  period  of  observa- 
tion will  number  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred,  and  it  may  be  expected  confi- 
dently that  they  alone  will  lead  to  most  valuable  results.  When  taken  in  conjunction 
with  further  extensive  series  of  observations  made  in  the  United  States,  and  similar 
ones  at  the  European  observatories  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  will  certainly 
carry  the  precision  of  our  knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance  a  very  decided  step  nearer 
the  astronomer's  goal  of  exact  truth. 

Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.— On  May  28,  igoo,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred, 
visible  in  America,  Spain,  and  northern  Africa,  which  was  observed  at  many  stations 
along  the  path  of  totality.  Before  describing  the  observations  and  the  scientific 
results  obtained,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  have  records  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  that  happened  as  long  as  three  thousand  years  ago.  To  the 
people  of  those  early  times  a  solar  eclipse  seemed  to  presage  famine  or  some  terrible 
calamity  that  was  to  befall  the  human  race.  The  predicting  of  an  eclipse  fifty  years 
before  it  takes  place,  telling  to  the  minute  the  instant  of  totality,  is  to  the  uninitiated 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  feats  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  a  particularly  easy 
prcAIcm,  but  now  that  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  well  understood,  it  is  one  that 
gives  the  astronomer  no  great  amount  of  difficulty. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  an  eclipse,  we  must  remember  that  the  earth  revolves 
about  tfie  sun  and  the  moon  about  the  earth.  If  the  moon's  path  and  that  of  the  sun 
were  In  the  same  plan;,  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  every  new  moon 
and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  every  full  moon.  The  moon's  path,  however,  is  inclined 
about  5°  8'  to  ecliptic,  or  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and,  hence,  it  is  only  on 
qwcial  occasions  that  the  moon  is  near  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the 
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necessary  condition  to  cause  an  eclipse  of  the  stm.  While  there  are,  at  least,  two  of 
these  phenomena  every  year,  and  may  be  as  many  as  five,  most  of  them  are  only 
partial  or  annular,  and  have  little  of  interest  for  the  astronomer.  Most  people  have 
seen  a  total  lunar  eclipse,  but  comparatively  few  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  reason 
being  that  the  former  may  be  seen  throughout  an  entire  hemisphere,  while  the  latter 
is  visible  only  in  a  strip  of  country  whose  maximum  width  is  two  hundred  and  thirty 
mites. 

On  May  zS,  1900,  the  eclipse  began  at  sunrise  well  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
shadow  travelling  eastward  across  Mexico  and  passing  into  this  country  at  New 
Orleans.  Progressing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  miles  per  hour,  it  covered 
a  path  about  fifty  miles  wide,  advancing  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  leaving  the 
United  States  near  Norfolk,  Va.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  this  cannon-ball 
speed,  the  shadow,  after  taking  a  southerly  direction  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
passed  through  Spain  and  across  the  northern  part  of  Africa.  It  was  visible  so 
near  home  for  American  astronomers  that  most  of  the  larger  institutions  of  learning 
sent  out  expeditions.  The  members  of  these  various  expeditions  stationed  them- 
selves along  the  path  of  totality  at  points  where  the  best  weather  conditions  might 
be  expected  and  where  their  particular  line  of  work  might  be  carried  out  with  the 
best  hopes  of  success. 

There  are  many  problems  connected  with  the  sun  which  are  still  unsettled.  The 
few  precious  minutes  of  a  total  eclipse  are  the  only  occasions  when  most  of  these 
questions  can  be  attacked,  and  for  this  reason  astronomers  are  willing  to  travel 
enormous  distances  and  spend  time  and  energy  to  see  the  sun  in  eclipse.  The  inves- 
tigations which  were  carried  out  by  means  of  telescopes,  photographic  plates,  and 
spectroscopes  had  for  their  aim  the  settling  of  some  of  these  problems.  We  have 
only  space  here  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  investigations  with 
their  results. 

Lunar  Tables. — The  four  times  at  which  the  two  edges  of  the  moon  come  in  contact 
with  those  of  the  sun  are  observed,  the  second  and  third  contacts  being  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  total  phase.  These  observations  determine  accurately  the  relative 
position  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  time,  and  so  furnish  the  means  of  correcting 
the  tables  of  their  motions. 

The  Search  for  Intra-mercurial  Planets. — This  year  the  attempt  to  find  these 
objects,  thought  to  have  been  seen  in  1878  by  Watson  and  Swift,  was  by  photography. 
Mercury  was  very  brilliant,  but  no  bodies  were  discovered  whose  orbits  lie  between 
this  planet  and  the  snn.  ' 

Shadow  Bands. — We  are  no  nearer  a  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  than 
we  were  at  the  last  eclipse.  Lasting  for  a  period  of  about  two  mmutes  before  and 
two  minutes  after  totality,  there  was  visible  on  a  sheet  laid  on  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  a  quivering  appearance  which  reminds  us  somewhat  of  heat  waves  seen  over 
a  hot  stretch  of  country,  although  not  so  distinct.  Undoubtedly,  the  phenomenon  is 
purely  atmospheric  and  of  little  importance,  but  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood. 

Spectroscopic  Results  of  the  Eclipse. — These  are  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
eclipse  work.  The  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  directly  visible  to  our  telescopes  is 
the  photosphere.  This  is  probably  a  layer  of  luminous  cloud  formed  by  condensation 
into  little  drops  and  crystals  of  certain  substances  which  exist  in  the  interior  of  the 
sun  in  a  gaseous  form,  but  are  cooled  at  its  surface  below  the  temperature  necessary 
for  their  condensation.  If  light  from  this  photosphere  could  come  to  us  direct 
without  passing  through  any  vapors  either  on  the  earth  or  on  the  snn,  the  scdar 
spectrum  would  be  continuous — that  is,  the  light  would  chan^  from  red,  orame. 
yellow,  green,  blue  into  violet  without  any  breaks  or  dark  Imes  appearing,  "nie 
presence  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  tells  us,  as  was  first  shown  by  Kirchhoff 
in  1859,  that  the  photosphere  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  vapors  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  photosphere  itself.  This  is  the  so-called  "reversing  layer."  It  is  b> 
absorption  of  light  passing  through  these  vapors  that  the  dark  lines  are  formed. 
These  lines  are  dark,  however,  only  by  contrast  with  the  bright  continuous  spectrum. 
If  it  were  possible  to  shut  off  the  light  which  gives  this  bright  part,  the  lines  which 
appear  dark  in  contrast  to  the  bright  solar  spectrum  ought  to  appear  bright.  The 
moon  is  the  body  which  completely  shuts  off  the  light  of  the  photosphere  at  the 
time  of  a  total  eclipse.  With  this  in  mind,  Young,  of  Princeton,  predicted  before 
the  eclipse  of  1870  that  the  lines  would  change  from  dark  to  bright  and  flash  out  at 
the  instant  of  totality.  This  was  noticed  first  at  that  eclipse,  and  so  brilliant  was 
the  change  that  the  term  "flash  spectrum"  was  given  to  it.  This  appearance  lasted 
about  two  seconds,  and  since  in  this  time  the  moon  would  cover  up  about  five 
hundred  miles  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  "reversing  layer"  was  thought  to  have  about 
that  thickness.  It  was  Young's  impression  that  all  the  dark  Tines  were  reversed — 
that  is,  turned  into  bright  lines — but  others  have  not  agreed  with  him.  in  particular, 
Lockyer,  of  England.  According  to  the  latter,  the  substances  which  we  call  chemical 
elements  on  the  earth  are  not  elements  at  the  enormous  temperature  of  the  sun.  but 
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are  dissociated,  or  broken  up,  into  still  smaller  parts.  He  says  there  is  no  thin 
reversing  stratum  of  vapors,  about  3  per  cent,  only  of  the  lines  being  reversed.  The 
question  could  not  be  settled  by  seeing  the  phenomenon  for  a  couple  of  seconds  at 
edipses  two  or  three  years  apart,  but  had  to  rest  in  this  state  until  a  permanent 
record  of  the  "flash  spectrum"  could  be  obtained,  which  was  done  first  by  photo- 
graphing at  the  eclipse  of  1896.  From  that  time  most  of  the  enei^es  devoted  to 
eclipse  work  have  been  spent  with  a  view  of  settling  this  problem.  The  chief  advance 
in  the  eclipse  of  1900  was  in  the  method  of  observation,  much  more  powerful  instru- 
ments being  used  and  a  permanent  record  obtained  by  the  use  of  photographic 
plates.  Greatei' power  was  employed  than  ever  before,  mainly  by  using  those  marvet- 
kms  instruments  made  by  Rowland,  of  Baltimore — namely,  gratings.  He  is  the 
only  one  who  has  been  able  to  manufacture  successful  gratings,  the  difficulty 
being  a  mechanical  one,  which  will  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  a  grating 
is  made  by  ruling  with  a  diamond  point  on  a  highly  polished  plane  or  spherical 
concave  surface  parallel  and  equidistant  lines  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  to  the  inch.  This  ruling  en  a  plane  surface  gives  us  the  plane  grating, 
on  a  spherical  surface  the  concave  grating.  These  form  the  most  powerful  spectro- 
scopes at  present  known  to  science,  and  1^  means  of  them  the  lines  of  the  spectrum 
arc  separated  to  a  greater  extent,  or,  in  technical  language,  a  greater  dispersion  is 
attained.  Both  kinds  of  gratings  were  used  tn  1900,  as  well  as  the  combination  of 
prism  and  camera,  known  as  the  "prismatic  camera,"  which  was  used  in  1896  and 
18^.  Many  successful  photographs  were  obtained,  the  weather  conditions  along 
the  path  being  everywhere  perfect. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  investigations  are  that  at  least  60  per  cent,  (and 
probably  many  more)  of  the  stronger  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  found  to 
be  bright  in  a  stratum  not  extending  (for  the  majority  of  the  lines)  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  in  height  above  the  solar  photosphere.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
this  is  not  equally  true  of  the  Winter  lines.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, from  these  igoo  photographs,  that  a  reversing  layer  exists. 

Promincncfs. — Above  the  photosphere  and  interpenetrating  the  reversing  layer 
is  an  envelope  of  permanent  gases  called  the  chromosphere,  and  from  it  prominences 
of  various  kinds  arise,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles. 
These  are  luminous  jets,  mainly  of  hydrogen,  which  at  times  shoot  up  from  the  sun 
with  such  enormous  velocities  that  with  a  telescope  they  can  be  actually  seen  to 
mo%-e-  The  best  views  of  prominences  can  be  obtained  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  but 
they  can  also  be  seen  without  an  eclipse  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  as  was  first 
shown  in  1868  by  Lockyer  and  Janssen.  Astronomers  have,  therefore,  lost  interest 
in  prominences  as  eclipse  phenomena,  and  prefer  to  spend  the  few  precious  minutes 
on  appearances  that  are  visible  then  and  at  no  other  time. 

Corona. — Outside  the  chromosphere  stretches  the  very  mysterious  corona.  This 
is  the  halo  which  surrounds  the  sun  at  the  time  of  totality.  It  has  been  known  from 
remote'st  times,  and  has  been  described  with  enthusiasm  as  beiil^  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  natural  phenomena.  The  portion  of  the  corona  nearest  the 
sun  is  dazzlingly  white  with  a  slight  pearly  shade,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the 
scarlet  prominences.  It  is  made  up  of  streaks  and  filaments,  which,  in  general,  radiate 
in  straight  lines  from  the  sun's  disc.  In  places,  however,  they  are  strangely  curved, 
particularly  at  the  sun's  pole.  In  general,  these  filaments  are  longest  at  the  sun's 
equator,  which  gives  a  somewhat  rectangular  appearance  to  the  corona.  At  the 
1900  ecUpse  the  streamers  were  visible  on  the  east  to  a  distance  of  between  two  and 
three  diameters  of  the  sun  and  to  a  slightly  less  extent  on  the  west,  giving  a  wing- 
shaped  appearance.  The  polar  rays  were  beautifully  curved,  but  could  be  traced 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  pole.  The  cause  of  the  corona  is  still  in  doubt,  but 
its  form  seems  to  be  dependent  on  whether  sun-spots  are  at  a  maximum  or  minimum. 
The  shape  of  corona  predicted  from  this  p(Mnt  of  view  was  the  one  that  actually  was 
seen  at  the  last  eclipse. 

While  the  eye  can,  perhaps,  grasp  some  of  the  details  of  the  corona  more  satis- 
factorily than  can  the  photographic  plate,  skilled  observers,  however,  differ  so  widely 
io  drawing  the  same  eclipse  that  it  has  resulted  in  little  confidence  being  placed  in 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  corona  sketches  and  in  depending  almost  wholly  on  photo- 
graphs. All  sizes  of  instruments  were  used  to  photograph  on  May  28,  from  the 
smallest  kodaks  to  a  photographic  telescope  of  135  feet  focal  length,  used  by 
Barnard,  which  gave  an  image  of  the  sun  of  over  thirteen  inches  diameter.  A  great 
many  different  schemes  were  tried  in  connection  with  these  cameras,  among  these 
being  the  use  of  shutters  to  cut  down  the  exposure  on  the  bright  inner  corona,  giving 
foil  exposure  to  the  outer  corona,  and  in  this  way  getting  a  complete  picture  on 
a  single  plate.  None  of  these  experiments  resulted  very  successfully.  Color  screens 
were  also  used,  in  order  to  photograph  with  either  the  green  light  alone  or  with 
yellow,  ^een.  and  blue;  the  violet,  which  acts  chemically  on  the  photographic  plate 
most  quickly,  being  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  screen  that  none  of  it  reached  the 
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plate.  These  screens  were  emplojred  in  order  to  ^tt  photc^raphs  which  would  show 
the  corona  as  we  see  it,  the  eye  being  most  sensitive  to  yellow,  green,  and  blue  l^ht 
Many  good  photographs  were  made,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  showing  much 
difference  in  detail  from  the  ordinary  photographs  taken  without  screens. 

Spectrum  of  the  Corona. — The  chief  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  visible  at 
previous  eclipses  was  a  bright  line  in  the  green.  Observers  in  1900  were  universally 
much  disappointed  in  the  spectrum,  for  even  this  line  was  seen  with  difficulty,  and 
the  whole  spectrum  lacked  brilliancy  and  detail.  The  1900  eclipse  has,  therefore, 
told  us  very  little  about  the  corona.  We  know  that  the  matter  composing  it  is 
extremely  rare,  for  comets  have  passed  through  the  corona  withodt  suffering  any 
retardation  of  speed.  It  cannot  be  an  atmosphere  in  any  way  similar  to  ours,  for 
it  has  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  nine  million  miles  from  the  sun.  Its  light  is  partly 
reflected,  as  it  gives  a  faint  continuous  spectrum,  and  partly  self-luminous,  as  there 
are  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum.  The  dependence  of  its  form  on  sun-spots,  noted 
above,  and  the  connection  of  sun-spots  with  terrestrial  magnetism  and  corona  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  corona  is  in  some  way  an  electrical  manifestation^  tmt 
the  cause  of  this  is  not  at  present  apparent. 

Heat  of  the  Dark  Moon. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  eclipses  the  bototneter 
has  been  applied  to  measure  the  heat  of  the  moon.  This  is  an  instrument  used  to 
measure  exceedingly  small  differences  of  temperature.  The  rays  from  the  body  in- 
vestigated are  brought  to  a  focus  on  some  very  fine  platinum  strips.  If  the  tempera- 
ture changes  and  these  strips  become  heated,  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  elec- 
tric current  is  increased,  and  this  increase  can  be  measured,  thus  giving  a  measure  of 
the  change  in  temperature.  The  bolometer  is  so  sensitive  that  changes  of  the  one- 
millionth  of  a  degree  centigrade  can  be  measured.  The  experiments  with  this  instru- 
ment on  the  total  eclipse  were  not,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  eclipse  of  igix)  has  settled  all  the  problems  connected  with 
the  sun,  but,  rather,  that  there  are  a  great  many  investigations  for  the  astronomers 
and  physicists  of  the  twentieth  century  to  undertake. 

Polar  Photography. — Very  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  this  year  fnmi 
the  study  of  photographs  of  the  stars  closely  surrounding  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 
The  work  was  undertaken  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  so-called 
"optical  distortion"  of  photographic  telescopes.  Very  soon  after  the  earlier  applica- 
tions of  celestial  photography  the  suspicions  of  astronomers  were  aroused  as  to 
whether  photographic  telescopes  really  furnish  us  perfectly  correct  representations 
of  the  celestial  objects  as  they  appear  in  the  sky.  For  instance,  if  there  were  on  the 
sky  a  series  of  stars,  forming  an  exact  circle,  and  if  we  were  to  photograph  that 
.circle,  would  it  appear  on  the  negative  in  a  perfectly  circular  form,  or  would  the 
passage  of  the  stars'  light  through  the  lenses  of  the  telescope  distort  the  circle 
slightly,  so  that  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  slightly  oval?  Of  course,  this  is  a  matter 
of  fundamental  importance.  If  we  are  to  substitute  microscopic  measurements  upon 
a  photographic  plate  for  direct  visual  measurements  upon  the  sky,  it  is  absolutdy 
essential  that  the  photograph  subjected  to  measurement  shall  be  a  correct  represoita- 
tion  of  that  which  we  would  have  measured  upon  the  sky  itself. 

The  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  photographs  are  really  thus  distorted 
to  any  appreciable  degree,  and,  indeed,  the  way  which  hrst  suggested  itself  to 
astronomers,  was  to  repeat  by  photographic  processes  the  measurement  of  some  of 
the  star  groups  that  had  been  already  carefully  investigated  by  older  and  well- 
accredited  methods  of  measurement.  Researches  of  this  kind  have  been  made  1^ 
\  arious  astronomers.  The  historic  group  of  the  Pleiades  was  examined  photographi- 
cally by  Rutherfurd.  and  the  results  have  been  compared  with  the  catalogues  of 
Bessel  and  Elkin.  In  a  similar  way  photographic  measurements  were  made  by 
Donner  of  a  certain  group  of  stars  which  had  been  very  carefully  measured  by  visuad 
methods  at  a  number  of  different  observatories  a  few  years  ago.  All  of  these  com- 
parisons seemed  to  prove  that  the  distortions,  if  they  exist,  are  certainly  quite  small ; 
so  small,  in  fact,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  determine  their  m^nitude  by  this 
method.  For  when  photographic  measures  are  compared  with  visual  observations, 
even  the  most  accurate  ones,  we  are  comparing  with  the  results  of  mere  fallible 
human  observations,  and  not  with  exact  truth.  Therefore,  the  differences  that  we 
get  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  slight  remaining  errors  of  the  visual  results,  and  we 
are  left  in  doubt  finally  as  to  the  real  precision  of  the  photographic  method.  Donncr^s 
researches,  however,  led  to  one  interesting  result.  It  appeared  from  his  comparison 
that  measurements  upon  tlic  photographic  plate  were  subject  to  different  errors, 
according  to  whether  such  measurements  were  made  parallel  to  one  edge  of  the 
plate  or  to  the  edge  at  right  angles  to  it.  He  found  that  a  linear  distance  of  one 
millimetre  on  the  plate  corresponded  to  a  slightly  different  number  of  seconds  of  arc 
on  the  sky.  according  to  the  direction  of  meastirement  on  the  plate.  It  looked  very 
much  as  if  his  photographic  telescope  worked  differently  with  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal sections  of  its  lens. 
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To  test  this  matter  a  new  series  of  photographs  was  made.  It  had  been  pointed 
oat  some  years  before  by  Jacoby  that  a  very  good  experiment  for  the  study  of  optical 
distortion  could  be  made  in  the  following  way:  Suppose  the  photographic  telescope 
be  pointed  directly  at  the  pole  of  the  heavens  and  a  negative  made,  and  then  a  second 
negative  with  the  telescope  still  pointed  at  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  but  revolved 
through  a  right  angle  about  the  axis  of  the  telescope  stand.  We  would  thus  get 
two  negatives  of  precisely  the  same  set  of  close  polar  stars,  but  with  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  sections  of  the  lenses  interchanged,  as  it  were,  for  the  two  negatives. 
An  intercomparison  of  measurements  on  these  two  negatives  ought  to  produce 
differences  arising  solely  from  the  interchanging  of  the  lens  sections,  since  the  same 
stars  appear  in  both  negatives.  A  previous  knowledge  of  the  stars'  positions  on  the 
sky,  as  derived  from  visual  observation,  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

A  series  of  negatives  according  to  this  plan  was  made  forthwith  by  Donner  at 
the  observatory  of  Helsingfors.  They  were  sent  to  the  Columbia  University  Observa- 
tory, New  York,  and  there  measured  under  the  microscope.  The  extensive  mathe- 
matical calculations  needed  for  the  discussion  of  these  measures  were  made  at 
Vassar  College  by  Dr.  Fumess,  and  the  final  results  have  been  published  this  year. 
Four  negatives  were  thus  measured  and  discussed,  and  Dr.  Fumess  found  that  the 
interagrecment  of  all  four  was  practically  perfect,  within  the  limits  of  the  necessary 
errors  of  microscopic  observation.  Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  Dcnmei^s  dis- 
cordant result  is  due  very  probably  to  a  slight  error  in  one  of  tihe  mathematical 
formulas  used  by  him  in  the  calculation  of  his  observations.  Astronomers  have, 
therefore,  been  able  to  conclude  that  so  far  as  they  may  judge  from  the  evidence  in 
hand  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  optical  distortion.  The  result  is  a  very 
high  tribute  to  the  skill  of  opticians  and  lens-makers.  As  a  sort  of  by-product  of 
this  investigation  astronomers  have  been  put  in  possession  of  a  highly  accurate 
catalogue  of  sixty-five  faint  stars,  situated  within  about  one  degree  of  the  pole  of 
the  heavens.  This  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  whole  undertaking  may  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  more  important  contributions  to  the  astronomy  of  the  year  igoa 

TraU  Photographs.— The  forefpimg  researches  have  led  the  astronomers  of  Hel- 
singfors and  Columbia  University  to  combine  in  another  plan,  which  bids  fair  to 
add  very  much  to  the  precision  of  our  knowledge  of  several  fundamental  constant 
quantities  of  astronomy.  A  new  determination  has  been  thus  undertaken  of  the 
"constant  of  nutation,"  and  the  investigation  will  probably  lead  also  to  new 
values  of  the  "aberration  of  light"  and  possibly  even  the  "constant  of  precession." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  very  briefly  of  the  meaning  of  these 
technical  terms.  The  rotation  axis  of  the  earth  about  which  it  turns  once  every  day, 
giving  rise  to  the  various  phenomena  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies — 
this  axis  is  not  fixed  in  direction,  but  is  subject  to  slow  changes  of  position.  The 
two  points  where  the  terrestrial  axis  pierces  the  surface  of  the  earth  are,  of  course, 
the  terrestrial  poles ;  and  if  the  earth's  axis  be  imagined  extended  out  until  it  reaches 
the  celestial  sphere,  the  two  corresponding  points  where  it  pierces  that  sphere  are 
called  the  celestial  poles.  Thus,  any  change  of  direction  in  the  axis  of  the  earth 
will  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position  of  the  celestial  pole  among  the 
stars  in  the  sky.   In  fact,  the  celestial  pole  is  continually  wandering  among  the  stars. 

The  principal  motion  has  been  known  for  centuries,  and  is  called  precession.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  circular  motion  of  the  pole  about  a  certain  fixed  point  in  the 
sky  called  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  the  celestial 
pole  thus  moves  is  23*  28',  ancl  it  takes  the  pole  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred 
years  to  complete  a  circuit  of  the  precessional  circle.  It  is  this  motion  that  accounts 
for  the  well-known  fact  that  the  present  pole  star  will  not  always  be  our  pole  star, 
but  that  3  different  star  will  occupy  that  position  of  prominence  at  different  epochs 
in  the  earth's  history.  The  cause  of  precessional  motion  is  the  gravitational  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  matter  composing  our  earth.  These  attractions, 
however,  do  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  motion  of  the  pole  truly  circular. 
Its  actual  path  is  a  wavy  line,  oscillating  a  little  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the 
average  path,  which  is  circular.  This  little  oscillation,  or  wave,  in  the  pole's  motion 
is  called  nutation. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  fundamental  mechanical  theory  of  the  earth  and  solar 
system  must  have  as  an  essential  part  the  exact  evaluation  of  the  quantity  of  preces- 
<iton  and  nutation.  The  only  way  to  measure  these  phenomena  is  to  determine  from 
time  to  time  the  exact  position  of  the  celestial  pole  among  the  stars ;  to  map  out,  as 
it  were,  the  course  of  the  pole  among  the  fixed  stars  in  the  sky.  To  do  this,  the  first 
thing  is  to  have  a  method  of  finding  out  where  the  pole  is  among  the  stars  on  any 
given  night  when  observations  are  made;  and  the  investigation  here  described 
involves  the  use  of  a  new  method  of  doing  this.  The  principle  of  this  method  is 
very  simple.  A  telescope  is  pointed  directly  at  the  pole,  and  a  photographic  plate 
inserted  in  the  usual-  way  at  the  focus  of  the  lens.  A  clear,  moonless  night  being 
elected,  the  telescope  is  uncapped,  and  the  stars  close  to  the  pole  are  allowed  to 
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impress  themselves  upon  the  plate  during  the  whole  nighL  As  these  stars  are 
apparently  revolving  around  the  pole,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
uiey  wilt  produce  upon  the  photographic  plate  a  series  of  circular  arcs,  or  "trails," 
one  corresponding  to  each  star.  These  arcs  will  not  be  complete  circles,  because 
it  is  possible  to  continue  the  exposure  only  during  the  hours  of  perfect  darkness,  and 
the  telescope  must  be  capped  again  before  the  first  streak  of  dawn  becomes  visible. 
The  common  centre  of  all  circular  arcs  upon  the  photographic  plate  after  it  has 
been  developed  will  give  us  the  position  of  the  pole  among  the  stars.  It  is  evident 
that  this  method  should  furnish  a  highly  accur^  determination  of  the  pole's  posi- 
tion, because  a  very  considerable  number  of  circular  arcs  can  be  measured  on  the 
plate  and  errors  of  observation  diminished  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  large  number. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  thus  extremely  simple;  but  there  are  a  number 
of  conditions  impairing  somewhat  its  extreme  simplicity,  but  admitting,  nevertheless, 
of  being  rendered  harmless.  In  the  first  place,  the  bending  of  light  as  it  comes  down 
to  the  telescope  through  the  earth's  atmosphere  will  prevent  the  arcs  being  truly 
circular.  But  the  effects  of  this  bending,  or  "refraction,"  of  light  can  be  eliminated 
from  measurements  on  the  plate  by  a  process  of  calculation,  and  they  can  also  be 
diminished  very  much  in  magnitude  by  making  the  phot<^^ph  at  a  place  on  the 
earth  where  the  pole  is  very  high  in  the  sky.  The  atmospheric  bending,  or  refrac- 
tion, is  then  much  smaller,  since  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction.  To  have  the  pole  very  high  in  the  sky  we 
must  go  to  a  place  having  a  very  high  latitude  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  observatory  at  Helsingfors  is  especially  suitable  for  this  work.  It  is  the 
most  northerly  of  existing  observatories  of  importance,  and  has  an  elevation  of  the 
pole  greater  than  60°. 

The  second  important  condition  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  method  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  the  telescope  remain  perfectly  immovable  during  the  entire 
period  of  any  one  night's  photographic  exposure.  For  if  the  telescope  should  move 
m  the  slightest  degree,  it  would  impair  the  circularity  of  the  arcs  and  ruin  the 
picture,  just  as  it  would  ruin  an  ordinary  portrait  photograph  if  the  camera  were 
shaken  during  the  exposure. 

Preliminary  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  way  with  the  photographic  tele- 
scope of  the  Helsingfors  Observatory,  and  they  have  led  to  very  satisfactory  results. 
A  trail  photograph  made  in  1895  was  sent  to  Columbia  University  Observatory,  was 
there  measured  under  the  microscope,  and  the  necessary  calculations  made  with  the 
results.  It  appeared  from  this  work,  which  has  been  published  by  the  St.  Petersbui^ 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  method  is  promising  in  a  very  high  d^ree.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  construct  a  new  telescope  especially  for  this  purpose,  arranged 
so  as  to  secure  more  strongly  the  important  condition  of  absolute  immobility.  The 
late  Miss  Bruce  (q.  v.),  of  New  York,  contributed  very  generously  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  making  the  new  telescope,  and  the  Russian  authorities  undertook  the 
expense  of  putting  up  a  building  at  Helsingfors  and  also  the  construction  of  a  solid 
granite  pier  upon  which  to  place  the  instrument.  Unlike  the  ordinary  astronomical 
telescope,  this  instrument  has  no  motions  whatever;  in  fact,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevent  its  having  even  the  slightest  motion.  The  granite  pier,  which  is 
very  heavy,  is  fastened  with  cement  directly  to  bed-rock,  and  the  telescope  itself 
is  to  be  similarly  cemented  to  the  pier  throughout  its  entire  length  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  adjusted  to  point  directly  at  the  pole.  The  final  installation  of  the  new 
instrument  was  completed  in  November,  and  trail  photographs  will  be  made  with 
it  as  soon  as  the  Russian  astronomers  have  finished  photographing  the  new  planet 
Eros,  now  so  favorably  situated  for  observation.  The  trail  photographs  will  then  be 
sent  to  Columbia  University  for  measurement  and  computation. 

It  is  hoped  that  besides  admitting  of  a  study  of  nutation,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
time  even  of  precession,  that  this  method  will  give  a  new  determination  of  the 
important  astronomical  constant  of  the  aberration  of  light.  This  latter  phenomenon 
should  cause  the  circles  described  by  the  several  stars  to  change  their  size  at  intervals 
of  six  months;  and  from  this  change  of  size  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  a  new 
determination  of  the  aberration.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  get  in  this  way 
a  very  accurate  determination;  and  it  is  certain  that  what  we  do  get  will  be  abso- 
lutely independent  of  any  other  methods  or  observations.  Possibly  the  new  process 
will  thus  ultimately  lead  up  also  through  the  constant  of  aberration  to  additional 
knowledge  as  to  the  solar  parallax.  (See  in  this  connection  the  Yeam  Book  for  18^ 
page  s6,  article  Solar  Pakallax.) 

Determination  of  the  Motions  of  Stars  Toward  the  Earth  and  Away  from  it. — 
At  this  year's  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America, 
Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  presented  papers  of  considerable  interest  on  the 
above  subject.  To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  results  of  his  researches,  we 
must  recall  brie6y  the  manner  in  which  the  spectroscope  enables  us  to  measure  stellar 
motion.    In  the  first  place,  we  should  remember  that,  according  to  the  accepted 
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theory,  light  is  simply  a  succession  of  waves;  and  there  is  much  popular  misconcep- 
tion as  to  what  waves  really  are.  If  a  stone  be  let  fall  upon  the  surface  of  still 
water,  a  disturbance  will  be  set  up  at  the  poiiit  where  the  stone  first  touches  the 
water.  This  disturbance  will  then  travel  out  in  eveiy  direction,  giving  rise  to  a 
series  of  waves.  These  continue  in  ever-widening  circles,  but  with  gradually 
diminishing  violence,  until,  finally,  they  become  too  small  for  us  to  see.  Waves  on 
the  ocean's  surface  are  of  a  simitar  character,  only  that  here  the  disturbance  is  due 
to  the  action  of  wind,  so  that  there  is  a  less  simple  propagation  of  the  wave 
disturbance,  especially  as  new  centres  of  movement  are  being  continually  produced 
at  numberless  different  points.  Now,  the  popular  notion  seems  to  be  that  ocean 
waves  consist  of  vast  masses  of  water  rolling  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  But  this 
is  quite  wrong.  The  water  does  not  travel  along  from  place  to  place.  In  general, 
each  individual  particle  of  water  moves  simply  up  and  down,  and  it  is  only  the 
disturbance  we  call  a  winoe  that  is  communicated  from  particle  to  particle,  and  thus 
seems  to  move  along  from  place  to  place.  A  small  chip  of  wood  thrown  into  the 
ocean  from  a  ship's  deck  can  be  seen  to  move  straight  up  and  down  for  a  long  time; 
whereas,  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  were  rolling  along,  the  chip  would  travel 
rapidly  away  and  be  lost  to  view.  The  theory  at  present  accepted  considers  light  in 
motion  to  be  an  analogous  propagation  of  a  wave  disturbance,  and  not  at  all  actual 
travelling  masses  of  matter.  Only  in  the  case  of  light  the  height  and  length  of  the 
individual  waves  is  excessively  small,  many,  many  thousands  being  required  to  fill 
the  space  of  one  inch.  The  phenomenon  we  call  seeing  is,  then,  explained  as  the 
result  of  the  arrival  of  a  light-wave  disturbance  at  the  human  eye.  A  distant  star 
is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  the  origin  of  a  light-wave  disturbance,  like  a  stone 
thrown  into  still  water.  Our  i^eein^  the  star  is  merely  the  arrival  at  our  eye  of  the 
ever-widening  circles  of  waves  havmg  their  centres  at  the  star. 

And  now,  what  does  the  spectroscope  enable  astronomers  to  do?  It  would  carry 
us  too  far  into  technical  details  to  explain  just  how  the  instrument  is  operated;  but 
we  can  say  in  a  general  way  that  with  it  we  can  count  the  number  of  light  waves 
received  each  second  from  any  given  luminous  source.  Now,  the  number  of  waves 
so  received  depends  upon  the  kind  of  incandescent  material  of  which  the  star  is 
composed;  and  the  number  corresponding  to  each  chemical  substance  is  known 
from  laboratory  experiments.  Sometimes  we  find  that  a  star  is  sending  us  more 
waves  than  we  should  expect.  'This  shows  that  the  star  must  be  itself  approaching 
us  in  space.  The  waves  are  thereby  crowded  together  somewhat,  as  it  were,  and 
we  receive  more  per  second  than  we  would  from  a  star  at  rest.  Conversely,  if  a  star 
is  moving  away  from  us,  we  receive  relatively  too  few  waves.  Thus,  by  a  spectro- 
scopic analysis  of  starlight  we  can  discover  whether  the  star  is  approaching  us  or 
receding  from  us.  Even  the  rate  of  this  motion  in  miles  per  second  can  be  deter- 
mined quite  accurately  by  measuring  how  much  the  number  of  light  waves  has  been 
increased  or  diminished. 

Having  thus  outlined  very  briefly  the  method  of  measuring  stellar  velocities 
spectroscopically,  we  come  now  to  the  subject-matter  of  Campbell's  papers.  He 
begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  extraordinary  interest  attaching  to  this  class  of 
work.  Almost  all  the  largest  refracting  telescopes  in  existence  are  being  used  to 
measure  stellar  velocities.  Indeed,  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  the  spectroscope 
has  given  astronomy  an  absolutely  novel  kind  of  observational  knowledge.  The 
older  forms  of  instrument,  without  exception,  were  quite  unable  to  measure  linear 
distances  or  velocities  at  all.  They  gave  us  only  angles  or  directions.  The  astrono- 
mer could  point  his  telescope  at  a  star  and  then  record  the  direction  in  which  that 
star  was  situated,  and  the  exact  instant  of  time  when  it  was  so  situated.  In  other 
words,  he  could  record  only  the  point  on  the  dark  background  of  the  sky  where  the 
star  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  projected.  All  our  former  knowledge  of  dis- 
tances in  astronomy  has  been  obtained  from  such  measures  of  direction  by  means  of 
mathematical  calculations  based  on  Newton's  law  of  gravitation. 

But  Campbell  sets  forth  the  interesting  fact  that  the  relative  powers  of  large  and 
small  telescopes  are  not  quite  what  might  be  expected  in  researches  of  this  kind. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  spectroscope  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
an  ordinary  astronomical  telescope.  The  latter  is  employed  in  the  usual  way  to 
gather  with  its  great  lens  a  distant  star's  light  and  bring  it  to  a  single  point  or  focus 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  The  light  so  gathered  is  then  examined  with  the 
spectroscope,  instead  of  the  ordinary  telescopic  eye-piece.  If  the  star  under  observa- 
tion is  very  bright,  the  work  of  the  spectroscope  can  be  performed  with  comparative 
ease.  But  when  we  deal  with  fainter  objects,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
making  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  number  of  light 
waves.  Our  only  remedy  is  to  use  a  very  large  telescope.  Now,  the  light-gathering 
power  of  telescope  lenses  is  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  greater  the  surface  of 
the  lens,  the  more  light  can  be  concentrated  with  it.  A  thirty-six-inch  glass,  such 
as  that  in  the  Lick  Observatory,  has  three  times  the  diameter  of  a  twelve-inch ;  and. 


therefore,  nine  times  the  surface,  so  that  it  should  gather  nine  times  as  much  light. 
But  Professor  Campbell  points  out  that  the  larger  telescope  suffers  in  an  increased 
ratio  from  all  those  difficulties  that  result  from  the  small  but  unavoidable  imper- 
fections of  any  instrument  constructed  by  human  hands.  The  same  is  true  also  of 
the  difficulties  caused  by  haze  or  other  obstructions  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere 
through  which  we  look.  On  the  whole,  Professor  Campbell's  experience  indicate 
that  the  thirty-six-inch  can  extend  the  work  of  a  twelve-inch  only  about  sixfcJd, 
instead  of  ninefold,  as  it  shotild  theoretically. 

To  obtain  even  this  advantage  many  serious  difficulties  must  be  overcome.  These 
are  principally  instrumental  in  character,  and  many  are  too  technical  to  find  a  place 
in  the  present  work.  One  of  them  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  photography.  Usually, 
spectroscopic  observations  are  made  photographically,  the  sensitive  plate  being 
substituted  for  the  human  eye,  as  is  now  so  common  in  many  forms  of  astronomical 
observation.  And  it  has  been  found  that  small  changes  of  temperature  during  the 
exposure  of  a  photographic  plate  produce  slight  strains  of  the  metal  parts  composing 
the  spectroscopic  apparatus.  Thus,  tiny  flexures  are  brought  about,  invisible  to  the 
eye,  but  quite  lar^e  enough  to  injure  the  clearness  of  the  picture  on  the  photographic 
plate,  if  not  to  rum  it  entirely.  To  prevent  this.  Professor  Campbell's  entire  spectro- 
scope has  been  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  lined  with  felt.  Whenever  the  temperature 
falls  slightly  during  an  observation  the  interior  of  that  box  can  be  warmed  by  sending 
an  electric  current  through  a  coil  of  wire  within  it.  The  necessity  of  such  precau- 
tions as  this  gives  an  idea  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  form  of  observations  under 
discussion. 

Professor  Campbell  has  been  able  to  make  spectroscopic  observations  of  the 
velocity  of  motion  in  the  case  of  about  three  hundred  stars.  For  those  most  easily 
obsen'cd,  such  as  the  comparatively  bright  Polaris,  the  uncertainty  of  a  single 
velocity  determination,  when  reduced  to  actual  linear  measures,  is  less  than  one  mile 
per  second;  and  this  is  considered  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  precision. 

Spectroscopic  Binaries. — Of  the  three  hundred  stars  whose  velocities  have  been 
determined,  Campbell  finds  no  less  than  twenty-two  to  be  binary.  By  this  we 
mean  that  these  stars  are  really  double  stars,  made  up  of  two  separate  components, 
moving,  respectively,  in  orbits  depending  in  all  probability  upon  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravitation.  These  binary  stars  are  called  spectroscopic  binaries,  because  they 
have  been  discovered  with  the  spectroscope,  and  not  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the 
old-fashioned  visual  telescope  alone. 

The  older  double  stars,  such  as  the  Herschets  discovered,  all  had  components 
separated  by  distances  wide  enough  to  be  seen  in  the  telescope,  though  to  the  unaided 
eye  these  stars  appeared  single,  like  the  generality  of  others.  But  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  there  might  be  some  pairs  of  stars  knit  together  so  closely  that  they 
would  disclose  their  double  character  as  little  to  the  most  powerful  telescope  as  to 
the  naked  eye.   And  the  spectroscope  has  shown  us  that  such  is,  in  reality,  the  case. 

It  has  been  found  in  some  cases  that  a  given  star  is  approaching  us  at  certain 
times,  at  others  receding,  and  at  intermediate  periods  remaining  at  rest  in  space  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  These  successive  phenomena  seem  to  recur  with  very 
great  regularity,  indicating  that  they  are  due  to  some  cause  that  acts  continuously. 
The  only  plausible  explanation  is  to  suppose  a  star  exhibiting  the  above  phenomena 
to  be,  in  reality,  a  binary,  made  up  of  a  visible  and  an  invisible  component.  The 
visible  component  may  be  regarded  as  a  star  of  the  ordinary  kind,  while  the  invisible 
one  must  be  taken  as  one  of  those  dark  stars  whose  fires  may,  perhaps,  have  burned 
with  a  brilliant  light  in  prehistoric  astronomical  ages,  but  which  have  now  become 
quenched  in  the  lapse  of  cosmic  time.  We  have  more  than  one  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  such  dark  bodies  in  space.  And  though  they  have  lost  their  brill- 
iance, they  are  yet  massive  as  ever  and  fully  capable  of  exerting  gravitational 
attraction  upon  neighboring  stars.  In  other  words,  we  may  suppose  the  bright  com- 
ponent of  a  spectroscopic  binary  to  be  far  smaller  than  its  dark  but  heavy  companion, 
and,  therefore,  compelled  to  revolve  about  it  in  an  orbit  analogous  to  that  of  our 
earth  travelling  annually  around  the  sun.  If  this  be  so,  the  bright  star  must  alter- 
nately approach  us  and  move  away  from  us,  according  to  whether  it  is  in  one  or  the 
other  half  of  its  orbit.  This  explanation  is  very  plausible,  and  generally  accepted; 
but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  binary  star  phenomena  revealed  to  the  spectroscope. 
Sometimes  we  find  an  apparently  single  star  giving  us  two  kinds  of  light  waves  at 
the  same  time,  one  indicating  approach  and  the  other  recession.  This  is  explained 
by  supposing  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  binary  in  which  both  components  are  lumi- 
nous and  both  in  motion.  The  two  orbits  would  have  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  stars  as  their  centre  of  attraction ;  and  it  would  accord  exactly  wWi  the 
theoretical  probabilities  of  the  case  to  find  one  of  them  approaching  while  the  other 
was  increasing  its  distance  from  us. 

Having  thus  explained  what  is  meant  by  spectroscopic  binary  stars,  we  come  now 
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to  Campbdrs  important  oontribtition  to  cosmic  theory.  As  we  have  said,  he  has 
examined  three  hundred  stars,  and  Buds  no  less  than  twenty-two  binaries  among 
them.  Three  other  stars  among  the  three  htmdred  have  been  observed  as  binaries 
with  the  Rreat  telescope  of  the  Russian  national  observatory  at  Pulkowa,  near  St. 
Petersburg.  Thus,  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-twelfth  of  these  three  hundred 
surs  are  now  known  to  be  made  up  of  more  than  one  csmponent.  Since  these  three 
hundred  stars  must  be  regarded  as  representing  approximately  the  condition  of 
affairs  throughout  the  whole  sky,  we  are  led  to  the  important  conclusion  that  duplic- 
ity in  a  stellar  system  is  not  at  all  an  exceptional  case.  Doubtless,  many  of  the 
supposedly  single  stars  are  in  reality  double,  though  the  existence  of  their  compan- 
ions is  still  concealed  from  our  comparatively  powerless  instruments.  It  is,  perhaps, 
loo  daring  to  look  upon  these  twin  stars  as  the  normal  t^pe  of  cosmic  development 
and  to  regard  our  own  unaccompanied  sun  as  an  exceptional  stellar  body.  But  we 
cannot  any  longer  escape  the  conclusion  that  space  must  contain  double  suns  far 
more  numerous  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  And  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  these  are  followed  by  numerous  planetary  satellites,  doubtless  threading 
mazy  orbits  of  incredible  complexity  under  the  influence  of  a  double  centre  of 
attractive  forces. 

Stellar  Parallax. — The  ciuestion  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  earth 
has  received  a  notable  addition  this  year  by  the  preliminary  publication  of  the  heliom- 
eter  researches  of  Elkin  and  Chase  at  Yale  University  Observatory,  New  Haven. 
Some  years  ago  the  astronomers  at  New  Haven  undertook  to  make  careful  measures 
of  the  so-called  ^rallaxes  of  a  certain  series  of  ninety-nine  stars;  and  it  should  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  measurement  of  stellar  parallax  is  only  the  astronomer's 
term  for  the  measurement  of  stellar  distances.  The  reason  why  those  particular 
mnct>'-nine  stars  were  selected  was  because  they  are  affected  by  what  astronomers 
call  large  "proper  motions" — that  is  to  say,  these  stars  are  all  moving  on  the  sky  in 
paths  peculiar  to  themselves  and  by  amounts  which,  though  small,  are  very  much 
larger  than  similar  motions  affecting  the  vast  majority  of  stars.  It  has  been  found 
that  each  of  these  ninety-nine  stars  changes  its  position  upon  the  celestial  vault  by 
an  amount  exceeding  half  a  second  of  arc  every  year,  and  these  are  the  only  stars 
havii^  a  motion  of  this  magnitude.  These  displacements  of  the  stars  on  the  sky  are 
inflaen<^  very  much  by  their  distance  from  us.  A  motion  of  ten  miles  per  second 
would  appear  very  small  if  transferred  to  the  distance  separating  us  from  some  of 
the  furthest  fixed  stars.  Indeed,  even  if  the  actual  motions  of  the  stars  were  all 
alike,  we  should  expect  to  have  the  motions  appear  greatest  for  the  stars  that  are 
nearest  to  us.  Thus,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  take  a  large  apparent  motion  as  an  indication 
of  nearness,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  New  Haven  astronomers  selected  for 
measurement  of  distance  stars  of  large  "prefer  motion.'' 

But  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that  these  stars  are  not  very  near.  In  the  case  of  only 
two  of  them  was  it  possible  to  establish  a  parallax  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  suspicion. 
These  two  stars  exhibit  a  parallax  of  one-quarter  of  a  second  of  arc,  which  means 
that  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  would  occupy  only  that  tiny  angle  as 
seen  from  these  stars.  It  will  be  easier  to  understand  how  small  that  angle  is  if  we 
remember  that  a  second  of  arc  corresponds  to  only  three-tenths  of  an  inch  seen  from 
a  disunce  of  one  mile.  While,  therefore,  we  must  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  the 
esctensive  labors  of  the  New  Haven  astronomers  have  not  put  us  in  possession  of 
any  large  parallaxes,  we  must,  nevertheless,  set  it  down  as  a  notable  addition  to  the 
astronomy  of  the  year  that  a  systematic  examination  for  parallax  has  been  made  of 
all  the  laige  "proper  motion"  stars.  And  we  must  conclude  that  the  large  size 
of  their  motions  is  due  to  the  enormous  m^itude  of  the  motions  themselves,  and 
not  to  an  apparent  magnification  of  a  small  motion,  caused  by  bringing  it  close  to 
the  observer. 

Nebula. — For  the  last  year  or  two  preceding  his  death  the  late  Professor  Keeler 
C^.  v.),  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  nebulae,  using  the 
recently  obtained  Crossley  photographic  telescope — the  same  instrument  that  has 
been  used  in  photographing  the  planet  Eros,  as  described  in  the  present  article. 
Keeler  obtained  results  in  regard  to  the  nebulx  which  he  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  his  life.  He  was  aUe  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  great  light-gathering 
power  of  his  three-foot  mirror  after  he  had  successfully  adjusted  the  somewhat 
imperfect  mounting  of  the  instrument.  Briefly  stated,  his  researches  showed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  nebulx  are  immeasurably  more  numerous  than  had  been  supposed 
previously;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  found  that  the  prevailing  form  of  the  nebulae 
IS  spiral.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  in  its  bearing  on  theories  of  cosmic 
evo/ation  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  would  appear  that  a  nebula,  such  as  Laplace 
supposed  was  the  original  condition  of  the  solar  system — a  species  of  flattened  globe 
o/ gaseous  matter — is  an  exceptional  case,  and  not  at  all  the  rule;  the  type  specimen 
of  (he  developing  world  is  rather  a  species  of  whirlwind, 
Scnne  of  ICeeler's  photographs  look  as  if  the  nebulae  consist  of  a  series  of  very 
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flexible  rods,  attached,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  without  any  rim,  to  a  rapidly 
whirling  axle.  It  is  as  though  we  had  to  deal  with  a  great  cosmic  whorl  in  which 
the  inertia  of  the  spires  or  some  other  cause  makes  the  separate  volutes  trail  out  into 
space  in  a  backward  curve.  It  is  not  desirable  to  push  imaginative  theories  very  far 
when  unsupported  by  sufficient  observational  evidence;  but  future  theorists  as  to 
cosmic  evolution  will  have  to  reckon  with  Keeler's  recent  photographs.  Keeler 
estimated  that  if  his  process  of  photography  could  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  sky,  he  would  find  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nebuiz 
revealed  to  our  view  upon  the  photographs.  Existing  catalogues  contsun  only  ten 
thousand  of  these  objects.  We  must,  therefore,  omclnde  that  space  is  very  full  of 
nebuiz — possibly  they  outnumber  the  stars  themselves. 

Photography  wilh  Visual  Telescopes. — When  astronomers  began  to  apply  the 
photographic  method  to  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  photography  itself,  they  found  that  the  ordinary  lenses  of  their  telescopes 
were  not  well  suited  to  produce  good  photographic  negatives.  The  surface  of  the 
photographic  plate  is  sensitive  principally  to  those  rays  of  light  that  belong  to  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  whereas  the  rays  of  light  that  affect  the  eye  principally 
are  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  ordinary  visual  telescopic  lenses  must 
be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  concentrate  as  much  as  possible  the  rays  of  H^ht 
that  affect  Uie  eye  and  leave  the  rays  of  photographic,  or  so-called  actinic,  intensi^ 
more  or  less  disregarded.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  astronomers  and  opticians  pro- 
ceeded to  make  special  telescopic  lenses  for  photographic  purposes,  which  were 
ground  to  such  a  shape  as  to  concentrate  especially  the  violet  rays  required  for  the 
photographic  plate.  The  result  has  been  that  photographic  telescopes  are  practically 
useless  to  took  through,  and  visual  telescopes  practically  useless  for  making  photo- 
graphs. In  some  cases  an  effort  was  made  to  use  the  same  telescope  for  both  pur- 
poses by  providing  a  visual  lens  which  could  be  turned  into  a  photographic  lens  by 
attaching  an  additional  disc  of  glass.  This  latter  was  so  shaped  as  to  correct  the 
visu^  tens  and  transform  it  into  a  phot<^raphic  lens  for  the  time  being.  Some 
opticians  have  even  succeeded  fairly  well  in  makii^  a  combination  lens  which  could 
be  changed  from  a  visual  to  a  photographic  one  by  simply  taking  it  out  of  the  tele- 
scope and  putting  it  back  again  in  the  reversed  position.  Turning  the  lens  over,  so 
that  the  light  would  pass  through  it  the  wrong  way,  made  it  concentrate  Uue  rays, 
instea<l  of  yellow  ones.  But  this  last  method  of  photographic  correction  has  not 
been  found  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Quite  recently  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  ordinary  visual  lenses  can  be  used,  after  all,  for  photography  with 
eminently  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  that  observatory,  has  tried  the  plan 
of  inserting  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  coated  with  collodion, 
containing  a  chemical  solution  of  such  a  color  as  would  intercept  all  the  rays  of  l^ht 
except  those  for  which  the  telescope  lens  was  especially  ground.  In  this  way  he  hin- 
deredthose  rays  of  light  from  getting  at  the  platewhichwouldtendto  diminish  clearness 
of  the  photograph,  and  allowed  only  those  to  reach  it  which  were  desired.  The  loss  in 
this  process  as  compared  with  the  use  of  a  special  photographic  lens  is  principally  the 
loss  of  light  in  passing  through  the  chemical  solution.  This  loss,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence  when  we  are  using  a  telescope  as  large  as  the  Yerkes  instrument 
Its  light-gathering  power  is  so  enormous  compared  with  any  other  telescope,  that 
we  can  afford  to  cut  off  quite  a  little  of  it  and  still  have  a  good  deal  more  left  than 
we  could  get  with  a  smaller  lens  all  of  whose  light-gathering  power  was  available^ 
Taking  advantage  of  this  process,  Ritchie  has  produced  several  negatives  of  exceed- 
ingly difficult  star  clusters  in  which  the  separate  stars  are  so  close  tt^ether  on  the 
sky  that  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  separate  them  in  previous  photographs. 
He  has  also  obtained  negatives  of  portions  of  the  lunar  surface  that  seem'  to  exceed 
in  clearness  of  definition  anything  that  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  way  of  moon  photo- 
graphs. It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  subject  to  accurate  measurement  under  the 
microscope  any  of  these  new  photographs  thus  obtained  by  the  interposition  of  a 
"color  screen;*'  and  until  this  has  been  done  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  process 
can  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  exact  astronomy.  There  is  a  possibili^,  at  least, 
that  a  color  screen  will  introduce  slight  but  appreciable  distortions,  sudi  as  those 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  present  article  under  the  heading  Polar  Photog- 
raphy. If  there  is  no  such  distortion,  or  if  its  magnitude  and  effects  can  be  deter- 
mined and  taken  into  account  by  calculation,  we  have  in  color-screen  photography 
a  very  powerful  new  engine  of  astronomical  research. 

Meteor  Pholography.—We  are  able  to  report  this  year  considerable  prepress  in 
the  observation  of  meteors  by  photography.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
Dr.  Elkin  and  the  other  astronomers  of  the  Yale  Observatory  have  been  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  ohser\'e  meteors  in  this  way.  An  entirely  new  apparatus  of  a  very 
mgenious  kind  has  been  set  up  at  New  Haven,  with  which  it  was  hoped  to  obtain 
valuable  results  at  the  expected  meteor  shower  of  November.  iSgg.  Unfortunately, 
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the  non-occturence  of  this  shower  at  the  predicted  time  made  it  impossible  to  make 
the  extended  series  of  photographic  observations  which  had  been  intended.  Never- 
theless, a  number  of  sporadic  meteors  have  been  successfully  photographed,  and 
have  denuMistrated  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  new  instrument.  Briefly  stated. 
Dr.  Elkin's  method  consists  in  pointing  at  the  sky  a  number  of  photographic  cameras, 
all  mounted  on  a  stand  similar  to  those  used  for  astronomical  telescopes,  but  so 
inclined  to  one  another  that  each  will  cover  a  portion  of  the  sky  just  touching  that 
covered  by  the  neighboring  cameras.  In  this  way  a  large  section  of  the  sky  can  be 
photographed  at  once.  In  front  of  each  camera  is  then  placed  a  revolving  wheel, 
provided  with  a  series  of  screens.  These  wheels  are  turned  very  rapidly  by  means 
of  an  electric  motor,  and  the  screens  internii)t  the  exposures  of  the  photographic 
plates  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  These  time  intervals  are  carefully  recorded 
automatically  by  the  usual  chronc^rapbic  method  of  astronomers.  If  a  meteor 
shoots  across  the  field  of  view  of  any  camera,  it  will  trace  out  a  line  upon  the  nega- 
tive; and  this  line  will  show  interruptions  corresponding  to  the  instants  of  time 
when  the  successive  screens  interrupted  the  exposure.  If  instruments  of  this  kind 
are  set  up  at  two  stations,  separated  by  several  miles,  and  if  one  and  the  same  meteor 
can  be  photographed  at  both  stations,  we  obtain  the  necessary  data  to  determine 
by  a  process  of  calculation  practically  everything  that  we  wish  to  know  about  the 
meteor.  We  have  the  exact  instant  of  time  when  the  meteor  occurred,  a  determina- 
tion of  its  apparent  course  on  the  sky,  a  knowledge  of  the  velocity  per  second  with 
which  it  is  travelling  through  the  atmosphere,  and  its  height  above  the  earth's 
^rface  in  miles.  Dr.  Elkin's  recent  results  were  presented  at  the  August  meeting 
of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America.  Only  five  meteors  had 
been  successfully  photographed  at  the  two  stations,  but  the  calculations  from  each 
of  the  five  are  complete  and  the  results  very  satisfactory.  One  of  the  meteors,  an 
Andromedid,  observed  on  November  24,  1899,  furnished  a  meteoric  orbit,  based  on 
the  photographic  observations,  which  resembles  very  closely,  indeed,  the  known 
orbit  of  Biela's  comet.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  photographic  method  of 
observing  meteors  will  soon  lead  to  more  accurate  knowledge  than  has  been  obtained 
by  the  (Mdcr  method  of  casual  eye  observation  in  the  whcde  period  of  time  since 
astronomers  first  began  to  record  their  observations.. 

Planetoids,  or  Asteroids. — The  following  is  the  list  of  asteroids  discovered  since 
Xo.  444,  the  last  one  mentioned  in  the  Yeas  Book  for  1899. 

445  EX  Coddington  October  4,  1899 

446  ER  Wolf-Schwassmann  October  27,  1899 

447  ES                 "            "  October  27,  1899 

448  ET  "  "  October  27,  1899 
4«  EU                **            "  October  31,  1899 

450  EV                 "            "  October    31.  1899 

451  EY  Charlois  December  4,  1899 

452  FD  Keeler  December  6,  1899 

453  FA  Charlois  February  22,  1900 

454  FC  Schwassmann .  March      28,  iQoo 

455  FG  Wotf-Schwas^ann  May  22,  1900 

456  FH                  "             "  June  4,  1900 

Five  asteroids  were  discovered  by  Wolf  at  Heidelberg  on  October  22.  igoo,  on  the 
same  photographic  plate.   Their  temporary  designations  are  FM,  FN,  FO,  FP,  FQ. 

Comets. — Three  comets  were  discovered  in  1900,  all  of  which  were  extremely 
faint.   No  remarkable  appearances  were  noticed  about  any  of  them. 

1900  a  was  discovered  by  Giacobini  at  Nice  on  January  31.. 

1900  b  was  discovered  by  Brooks  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  July  23.  It  was  also  inde- 
pendently discovered  by  Borrelty. 

/900  e  was  discovered  by  Giacobini  at  Nice  on  December  20. 

ASTRO-PHOTOGBAPHT.  See  Astkonomical  Progress. 
ASTRO-PUV SIOS.  See  Astronomical  Progress. 

ATBXJEnroS,  Track  and  Field.  The  history  of  track  and  field  sports  during  the 
year  1900  is  one  of  importance  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  event  of  the  year 
was  the  international  games  held  at  Paris  during  the  course  of  die  great  Exposition. 
The  information  sent  to  this  country  concerning  the  Paris  games  was  at  first 
extremely  vague,  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  inquiries  and  suggestions  that 
American  entrants  knew  under  what  conditions  they  were  to  compete.  After  these 
matters  had  been  settled  it  was  learned  that  the  games  were  to  continue  through 
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one  or  more  Sundays,  on  which  great  European  holiday  nearly  all  the  important 
finals  were  to  be  held.  The  attitude  of  the  ^mes  officials  appeared  to  be  one  of 
carelessness  rather  than  of  ignorance  concerning  the  strong  public  feeling  against 
Sunday  games  in  the  United  States,  and  a  prominent  British  publication  records  that 
"the  Americans  created  so  much  commotion  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  competitions 
that  the  whole  management  nearly  collapsed."  The  question  of  course  was  not  a 
religious  one,  but  one  which  reflected  a  conservative  American  opinion.  No  first- 
class  athletic  club  of  the  United  States  holds  open  competitions  on  Sundays;  none 
of  the  colleges,  which  supply  nearly  all  the  leading  athletes,  hold  Sunday  com- 
petitions. As  it  was  evident  that  the  Americans  were  to  be  the  feature  of  the 
games,  the  French  officials,  so  word  was  sent,  gave  way,  though  not  until  the  teams 
from  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  Syracuse  universities  had 
refused  to  sail  if  Sunday  competitions  were  held.  When  our  athletes  reached  Paris 
they  were  informed  that  the  entire  management  had  not  voted  on  the  Sunday 
question,  and  that  the  finals  would  be  held  on  Sunday.  It  was  finally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Americans  might  have  the  doubtful  privilege  of  running  off  the  Sun- 
day finals  among  themselves  on  the  following  day.  Upon  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  games  even  this  concession  was  withdrawn.  In  consequence,  some  of  our  best 
athletes,  whose  colleges  would  have  forbidden  the  tri^  but  for  the  bad  faith  of  tbt 
French  officials,  withdrew  from  competition,  thus  cutting  down  the  results  achieved 
by  this  country.  Nevertheless,  these  results  were  quite  satisfactory.  The  French  gov- 
ernment, after  having  entrusted  the  games  to  the  official  international  Olympic 
games  committee,  which  had  so  admirably  conducted  the  1896  meeting  at  Athens, 
transferred  their  control  to  the  Exposition  officials.  The  latter  were  entirely 
unqualified  for  the  task,  as  shown  by  some  remarkable  mismanagement,  and  the 
award  of  prizes  absurdly  inappropriate.  The  attendance  in  general  was  small,  the 
majority  of  the  spectators  being  Americans. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  games  were  successful,  partly  because  of  the  aid  given 
by  Baron  de  Coubertin,  the  French  member  of  the  Olympian  committee,  in  organiz- 
ing the  meet,  and  because  of  the  notable  collection  of  athletes  from  all  over  the 
world.  As  to  the  part  played  by  our  own  collegians  and  club-men,  it  is  sufficient 
merely  to  record  the  extent  of  fheir  victories.  Of  the  24  scratch  events  the  United 
States  won  18,  England  4,  France  i,  and  Hungary  i,  and  of  the  12  world's  cham- 
pionship contests  included  in  these  the  United  States  won  9,  England  2.  and  Hun- 
gary I.  The  United  States  also  won  13  second  places  and  12  thirds.  The  United 
States  broke  8  world's  records  and  England  i.  It  should  be  added  that  the  majority 
of  these  records  were  due,  not  to  the  metric  distances,  in  which  American  and 
English  athletes  do  not  usually  compete,  but  to  the  undoubted  excellence  of  the 
winners.  The  results,  as  far  as  America  is  concerned,  were  largely  due  to  the 
system  of  training  which  this  country  has  developed,  and  should  prove  an  object 
lesson  to  continental  athletes.  Previous  to  the  Paris  meet  some  two  dozen  athletes, 
representing  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  American  teams,  competed  in  the  Eng- 
lish championship  games,  winning  8  out  of  12  contests  entered.  Kraenzlein,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  new  world's  record  of  0.15?^  for  the  120  yds. 
hurdles  (on  grass).  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  Paris  meet,  world's 
records  being  starred— World's  championships :  100  metres  run  (109.36  yds.), 
Jarvis,  Princeton.  0.105^*.  same  time  by  Tewksbury,  Pennsylvania,  in  semi-final; 
400  metres  (437-44  yds.),  Long.  New  York  A.  C,  o.49H*'>  800  metres  (874-%}  yds.), 
'Tysoe,  England,  2.01H:  1500  metres  (l64a4t  yds.).  Bennet,  England,  4.00*;  2500 
metre  steeplechase  (1V2  miles,  94.03  yds.),  Orton,  Pennsylvania,  7.34*;  1 10  metre 
hurdles  (120.30  yds.),  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  0.15?^*:  400  metre  hurdles 
(437.44  yds.),  Tewksbury,  Pennsylvania,  0.57-H* ;  16-Ib.  shot,  Sheldon,  New  York 
A.  C,  46.03%;  discus,  Bauer,  Hungary,  118.02  9-10;  running  high  jump,  Bax- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  6.02^;  running  broad  jump,  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  23.06?^; 
pole  vault.  Baxter,  Pennsylvania,  10.09  ?-iO-  Remaining  scratch  events:  60-metre 
run  (65.62  yds.).  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  0.07*;  200  metres  (218.72  yds.),  Tewks- 
bury. Pennsylvania.  o.22>^ ;  4000-metre  steeplechase  (2  miles,  850.44  yds.).  Rimmer. 
England,  12.58^ ;  200-metre  hurdles  (218.72  yds.),  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania. 
o.25?'5*;  standing  high  jump.  Ewry,  New  York  A.  C,  5.04  9-10 ;  standing  broad 
jump,  Ewry,  10-6  4-10;  standing  triple  jump,  Ewry,  34.08V5 ;  hop.  skip,  and  jump, 
Prinstein,  Syracuse,  4705^4;  ifr-lb.  hammer,  Flanagan,  New  York  A.  C,  167.04: 
tug-of-war.  United  States  (impromptu  team) ;  5000  metre  team  race  (3  miles,  188 
yds.),  England,  15.29;^;  Marathon  race,  40  kilometres  (24.85  miles),  Teato,  France, 
2.59.00. 

In  this  coimtry  the  most  notable  performances  of  the  year  were  made  by  Maxwell 
W.  Long,  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  After  the  Paris  games  he  toured  Great  Britain, 
breaking  many  local  records,  and  then,  on  September  29.  at  Traver's  Island,  N.  Y.. 
made  a  new  world's  record  for  440  yards,  on  a  circular  track,  in  the  time  of  o.47ff. 
The  record  for  this  country  had  stood  at  o.4fiH  since  1881,  when  Uie  noted  Myers 
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tstabUshed  the  time  at  Stenton,  Penn. ;  the  world's  record  of  0.48H  had  been  made 
bjTtndaU,  Cambrids^  University,  in  1889;  on  October  4,  at  Guttenburg,  N.  J.,  Long 
established  for  the  same  distance  on  a  straight  track  the  world's  record  of  0.47,  held 
nncc  1886  at  0.4754  by  Wendell  Baker,  of  Harvard.   On  September  29,  at  Traver's 
Uland,  John  Flanagan,  New  York  A.  C,  again  broke  the  world's  record  for  the 
16-lb.  hammer,  making  it  169.04.    He  also,  in  an  exhibition,  threw  171  feet.  On 
April  25,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  C.  Ewry  established  new  world's  records  of  11.03 
and  5.04  for  the  standing  broad  and  standing  high  jumps  respectively.   On  April  27, 
at  Philadelphia,  Myer  Prinstein  set  a  new  world's  record  of  24.07!/^  for  the  running 
broad  jump ;  later  Kraoizlein  increased  the  distance  to  24.08^,  but  it  was  dis- 
allowed. A.  J-  Duffey  ran  100  yards  in  0.09^,  but  no  record  was  claimed  owing  to  the 
race  being  run  with  a  strong  wind. 

The  most  imjKtrtant  annual  event  in  the  United  States,  the  championship  games 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America,  was  held  at  New 
York,  May  26.  There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  contestants  of  a  high 
grade,  but  a  steady  rain  prevented  the  making  of  many  new  records,  which  would 
probably  have  l>een  established  under  better  conditions.  A  team  was  entered  from 
the  University  of  California.  Pennsylvania  won  with  39  points ;  Princeton,  25 ;  Yale, 
aoK:  Harvard.  14;  Syracuse,  10;  California,  8;  Cornell,  7^;  Williams,  0;  New 
York  University,  5.  Alexander  Grant,  Pennsylvania,  made  a  new  intercollegiate 
record  of  9.51^  for  the  2-mile  run,  F.  Beck,  Yale,  one  of  44.03  for  the  16-lb.  shot, 
and  A.  Plaw,  California,  154.04H  for  the  16-lb.  hammer.  Kraenzlein  equalled  the 
intercollegiate  record  of  0.15^  for  the  120  yds.  hurdles,  made  by  him  in  1899.  The 
western  intercollegiate  championships  were  won  by  Michigan.  The  New  England 
intercollegiate  meet  was  won  by  Williams,  30^  points ;  Brown,  28?^ ;  Dartmouth,  20. 
The  tri-collegiate  field  meeting  in  New  England  was  won  by  Williams,  62  5-6  points; 
Amherst,  47^ ;  Wesleyan,  24^3.  The  various  intercollegiate  dual  meets  were  held  as 
usual.  Harvard  beat  Yale,  62;^^ — AiVti  Princeton  beat  Cornell,  66 — 33;  Pennsyl- 
vania beat  Columbia,  76—20;  Cornell  beat  Syracuse;  Chicago  beat  Wisconsin, 
71 — ^57;  California  beat  Stanford  lo  [loints  to  3.  The  California  team  made  a  tour 
east,  and  though  defeated  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and  Yale 
teams  did  good  work  in  these  contests  and  in  the  intercollegiate  meet.  The  various 
sectional  divisions  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  held  their  usual  meets  during 
1900,  the  national  championships  occurring  at  New  York  September  15.  Junior 
championships  were  held  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  this  meet.  The  all- 
around  championship  was  won  in  1900  by  Harry  Gill,  of  New  York,  with  a  total  of 
6360^  points. 

ATKINSON, Edmund,  physicist,  died  May  4,  1900,  in  England.  He  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  March  13,  1831,  and  was  educated  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  where 
be  became  assistant  to  Sir  Edward  Frankland.  After  studying  at  European  univer- 
sities he  became  a  private  assistant  at  Oxford^,  and  then  science  master  at  Chelten- 
ham College  He  became  professor  of  expenmental  science  at  the  Royal  Mtlitai^ 
College.  Sandhurst,  and  also  at  the  staff  college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Society  and  the  Physical  Society,  holding  positions  in  both  organizations.  Dr. 
Atkinson  is  best  known  for  his  translation  into  English  of  important  foreign  scien- 
tific works,  among  which  are  numbered  Ganot's  Elements  of  Physics,  Helmholtz's 
Poplar  Science  Lectures,  and  Mascart's  Treatise  On  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

ACTINSON,  Canon  J.  C,  D.C.L.,  an  English  clergyman,  died  at  Danby-in- 
Ocveland,  March  31,  1900,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Essex,  but 
for  three  years  was  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  the  local  color  and  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  county  is  set  forth  in  his  writings.  Besides  his  works  dealing  with 
historical  topics  he  wrote  several  volumes  upon  outdoor  life  in  rural  England 
which  still  command  public  attention.  His  books  include  Forty  Years  in  a  Moor- 
land Parish;  The  History  of  Cleveland;  The  History  of  Whitby;  A  Glossary  of  tht 
Cleveland  Dialect;  British  Birds  and  Their  Nests;  Walks  and  Talks;  and  Play 
Honrs  and  Hblf  Holidays. 

ATMOSPBBBIO  BI^BOTBIOmT.  See  Physics. 
ATOMW  WBIGBTO.  See  Chemistry. 

ATWACTR,  WaauR  Oun,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University, 
MiddletowD.  Conn.,  who  during  the  year  has  published  several  important  papers  on 
reforms  in  the  teaching  of  alcoholic  physiology,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  re- 
searches on  the  subject  of  food  nutrition  which  have  attracted  wide  attention.  He 
was  bom  at  Johnsburgh,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1844,  and  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  1865.  He  then  studied  chemistry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1869. 

Dr.  Atwater  became  professor  in  Wesleyan  University  in  1873.  and  was  made 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  first  institution  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  1887  he  became  the  director  of  the  Storrs  Experi- 
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ment  Sution,  and  in  1888  founded  the  ofiice  of  experiment  stations  of  the  United 
States  D^Ktrtment  of  Agriculture,  serving  as  director  until  1891.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1894  was  placed 
in  charge  of  an  investigation  on  nutrition  of  foods,  established  by  act  of  Congress. 
In  these  researches  the  respiration  calorimeter  devised  by  Professor  Atwater  and 
Professor  E.  B.  Rose  was  employed,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  transference  of 
energy  in  the  human  body  was  the  same  as  in  other  machinery,  and  that  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  held  good.  A  number  of  interesting  studies  dealing  with 
food  economy  and  dietaries  were  carried  on  by  Professor  Atwater  in  1895-96,  and 
the  results  were  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Later,  in  1900,  he 
made  a  study  of  the  food  of  university  boat  crews  and  athletes,  and  obtained  some 
extremely  interesting  results.  Professor  Atwater  came  prominently  before  the  gen- 
eral public  in  1899,  when  he  first  stated  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  determine 
the  nutritive  power  of  alcohol.  Using  the  respiration  calorimeter,  he  ascertained  that 
alcohol  received  into  the  human  system  was  oxidized  or  consumed  as  other  food,  and 
that  its  potential  energy  was  transformed  into  heat  or  muscular  power  in  the  same 
way  as  the  energy  of  sugar  and  starch  was  converted.  Professor  Atwater  of  course 
realized  the  injurious  effect  of  alcohol  upon  brain  and  nerves  and  in  other  respects, 
but  he  urged  that  temperance  reform  and  teaching,  particularly  in  the  schools,  should 
be  accurate  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  In  January,  1900,  before  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Chicago,  Professor  Atwater  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of  alcoholic 
physiology,  in  which  he  announced  his  position  as  a  temperance  man,  yet  protested 
against  the  teaching  of  what  is  untruthful  for  the  sake  of  inculcating  lessons  of 
self-restraint  and  good  morals.  He  said  that  as  a  result  of  scientiBc  experiments 
he  believed  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  was  not  to  be  generally  recom- 
mended, and  that  habitual  abstinence  was  the  more  advisable  course.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  abstinence  for  young  people,  but  said  that  to  teach  that 
alcohol  was  always  harmful  is  a  subversion  of  the  truth  and  most  injurious.  Before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meeting  in  June, 
Professor  Atwater  read  a  paper  describing  some  of  his  most  recent  work,  and  his 
investigations  are  still  in  progress.  Two  interesting  articles  on  this  subject  were 
published  in  Harper's  Magasine  for  October  and  November,  IQOO,  while  other 
studies  are  to  be  found  in  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from 
which  they  may  be  obtained. 

AUDUBON'  SOCIETIES.   See  OsKlTHOLOGY. 
AUSTIN  DAM.  See  Dams. 

AUBTRAXASIAN  ASBOOtATION  FOR  THE  ADVANOBMBNT  OF  80I. 
BNOB.  See  Zoological  Societies, 

AUirrmAUA,  a  British  possession  consisting  of  five  divisions,  which,  under  the 
constitution  taking  effect  January  i,  igoi,  form,  together  with  the  island  of  Tas- 
mania, the  Australian  commonwealth.  The  estimated  area  of  Australia  is  2,946,691 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  about  3,550,000.  The  estimated  area  of  Tasmania 
is  26,385  square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  number  about  182.000.  In  1895  the  total 
imports  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  including  inter-colonial  trade  and  bullion  and 
specie,  amounted  to  £44,268,000;  in  1899,  j£63,43g,ooo.  The  exports  for  the  same 
years  amounted  to  £5S,349,ooo  and  £76.908,000  respectively.  In  the  foreign  trade  the- 
United  States  is  the  most  active  competitor  of  Great  Britain ;  of  the  non-British 
trade  about  one-half  is  with  the'United  States  and  one-fifth  with  Germany,  which 
ranks  next 

In  October  the  commissioner  appointed  to  report  upon  the  best  site  for  the  federal 

capital  had  reduced  the  selection  to  three  places  in  New  South  Wales:  Eden-Bom- 
bala,  in  the  southeast  of  the  colony  and  not  far  from  the  Victorian  boundary;  Yass, 
about  half  way  in  a  southwesterly  direction  between  Sydney  and  Victoria ;  and 
Orange,  almost  due  west  of  Sydney.  The  federation  project  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority  of  voters,  but  not  by  a  majority  of  the  electorate,  since  many  did 
not  vote  at  all.  See  the  following  article  and  New  South  Wales;  Qiteensland: 
South  Australia;  Tasmania;  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia. 

AU8TRAZ«IAN  FEDERATION.  The  Australian  Federation  bill,  prepared  by 
the  premiers  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  accepted  after  amendment  and  exhaustive 
discussion  hy  the  electors  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, and  Tasmania,  was  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  on  March  15,  ipoo,  by  the 
colonies,  as  represented  by  their  delegates.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  introducmg  the  bill 
in  Parliament  on  May  14,  stated  that  the  imperial  government  accepted  without 
reservation  every  line  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  interests  of  Australia  alone.  But 
the  government  was  unable  to  agree  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  right  of 
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meal  hy  the  Australian  court  to  the  crown  in  council,  and  conferences  were  being 
held  with  the  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  compromising  the  matter. 
This  compromise  was  eventually  reached  and  embodied  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain also  stated  that  it  was  hoped  that  Western  Australia,  which  had  not  as  yet 
consented  to  the  federation,  would  consent  thereto,  and  become  a  charter  state.  In 
August,  by  a  referendum  vote  of  44,704  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  19,691  against  it, 
Western  Australia  did  qualify  for  admission  into  the  commonwealth.  In  reference 
to  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  it  was  believed  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  between  that  colony  and  the  new  commonwealth  whereby  the  former  could 
have  access  to  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and  that  joint  measures  might  be  taken 
for  self-defence.  The  home  government  would  also  for  itself  be  glad  to  accede  to 
New  Zealand's  request  that  she  might  at  any  time  within  seven  years  enter  the  com- 
monwealth with  all  the  rights  of  an  original  member.  But  as  this  point  was,  prop- 
erly speaking,  one  between  New  Zealand  and  the  other  colonies,  the  government  was 
forced  to  accept  the  latter's  adverse  decision.  In  the  discussions  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  regret  was  expressed  that  Mr,  Chamberlain  had  brought 
op  the  matter  of  appeal  to  the  crown  in  council  and  had  not  endorsed  the  bill  as  it 
first  stood.  The  bill  was  warmly  endorsed  as  exhibiting  high  statesmanship  and  as 
^ving  effect  to  a  great  constitutional  scheme,  which  would  ^ive  strength  and  pros- 
perity not  only  to  Australia,  but  to  the  British  Empire.  The  bill,  as  slightly  amended, 
received  royal  approval  on  July  9.  By  it  a  constitution  was  provided  as  follows  for 
the  uniting  colonies : 

Constitution. — The  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania  (and  also  of  Western  Australia)  unite  "in  one  indis- 
wlpble  federal  commonwealth  under  the  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  This  commonwealth  is  to  be  formally  established  by  royal 
proclamation  not  later  than  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the  act.  The  executive 
power  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  crown  by  the  gover- 
nor-general and  his  appointees ;  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  parliament  elected 
in  both  branches  by  popular  vote;  and  the  judicial  power  in  a  high  court  and  such 
other  federal  courts  as  Parliament  may  create. 

Parliament. — The  Senate  is  to  consist  of  six  members,  or  more  if  Parliament  so 
enacts,  from  each  state,  elected  for  six  years,  and  on  one  electoral  ticket  in  each 
state,  except  Uiat  Queensland  may  form  senatorial  electoral  districts.  The  Senate 
may  transact  business  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  any  state  to  send  her  allowed 
senators ;  but  the  seat  of  a  senator  who  is  absent  for  two  consecutive  months  without 
permission  is  declared  vacant.  Representatives  to  the  House  are  to  be  elected  by- 
popular  vote  in  each  state,  and  to  a  number  proportionate  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
-*  tants.  The  entire  number  of  representatives  is  to  be,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  twice 
the  number  of  senators.  At  the  first  election  the  several  states  will  elect  representa- 
tives as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  26;  Victoria,  23;  Queensland,  9;  South  Aus- 
tralia, 7;  Western  Australia,  5;  Tasmania,  5.  Representatives  are  chosen  for  terms 
of  three  years,  and,  as  in  the  Senate,  forfeit  their  seats  by  absence.  To  be  entitled 
to  cle^on  in  either  House,  a  candidate  must  be  21  years  of  age,  must  have  qualified 
as  an  elector,  and  must  be  a  subject  of  the  crown  resident  in  the  commonwealth  for 
at  least  Uiree  years.  But  no  man  may  hold  office  who  "has  any  direct  or  indirect 
pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement  with  the  public  service  of  the  commonwealth, 
otherwise  than  as  a  member,  and  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  an  incor- 
porated company  of  more  than  25  persons."  Moreover,  a  member's  place  becomes 
vacant  if  he  "directly  or  indirectly  takes  or  agrees  to  take  any  fee  or  honorariuni 
(other  than  his  stated  salary)  for  services  rendered  to  the  commonwealth,  or  for 
scrrices  rendered  in  the  Parliament  to  any  person  or  state."  Parliament  is  to  meet 
at  least  once  every  year,  and  is  to  be  convened  and  dissolved  by  the  governor-general. 
No  member  of  one  House  may  be  elected  to  the  other. 

Powers  of  Parliament. — ^Thc  very  extensive  powers  of  the  Parliament  are  enu- 
merated in  39  counts.  Among  the  more  unusual  and  sweeping  of  these  powers  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  The  control  of  telephonic,  telegraphic  and  similar  ser- 
vices: of  state  banks  extending  their  operations  beyond  the  limits  of  a  state;  of 
foreign  corporations  and  corporations  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  marriage,  divorce,  matrimonial  causes,  parental  rights,  and  the  custody  and 
piardianship  of  infants;  the  control  of  railways  for  military  uses,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  commonwealth,  with  the  consent  of  a  state,  on  terms  to  be  decided  be- 
tween them,  of  any  railways  within  the  state;  railway  construction  and  extension, 
with  consent  of  the  state;  "conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  preservation  and 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  state."  No 
bills  can  be  originated  or  amended  in  the  Senate  appropriating  money  or  levying 
taxation.  Moreover,  all  bills  imposing  duties,  customs,  or  excises,  or  appropriating 
revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  government,  must  deal  with  their  respective 
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subjects  and  with  none  other;  and  Parliament  can  appropriate  money  in  no  case, 
except  ui>on  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  governor-general.  In  event  that 
the  Senate  persists  in  rejecting  or  amendit^  a  bill  passed  by  the  House,  so  that  a 
deadlock  ensues  with  regard  to  it,  the  governor  may  dissolve  Parliament.  If,  upon 
reconvening,  the  House  and  Senate  are  still  unable  to  ^ee,  the  governor-general 
may  order  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses,  and  the  matter  at  issue  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote.  When  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  Parliament,  the  governor- 
general  may  accept  it  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  or  return  it  for  amendment,  or  dis- 
allow it,  or  refer  it  to  the  crown  for  determination.  In  the  latter  case  the  bill  does 
not  become  law  unless  it  is  approved  by  the  crown  within  two  years.  The  crown 
may  also  within  one  year  disallow  any  bill  accepted  by  the  governor. 

The  Executive. — The  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  vested  in 
the  governor-general  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  in  a  Federal  Executive  Cotmdl 
appointed  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor.  Ministers  of  state,  having  charge  of 
executive  departments,  are  to  be  members  of  the  Federal  Council,  but  these  ministers 
may  not  hold  office  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  unless  they  are  or  become 
members  of  Parliament  The  governor-general  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  and  is  sworn  to  uphold  the  ccmstitution  and  laws  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  federal  supreme  court,  to  be 
called  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  Parliament  creates 
or  vests  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The  High  Court  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  justices,  and  the  justices  of  all  federal  courts  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor-general  to  serve  during  good  behavior.  The  High  Court  is  to  exercise  (i) 
original  jurisdiction  in  commonwealth  cases,  and  (2)  appellate  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  federa!  court  or  of  any  supreme  court  of  any  state,  or  01  any  court  of  any 
state  from  which  at  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
crown  in  council.  An  appeal  cannot  be  taken  from  the  High  Court  to  the  crown  in 
council  on  any  question  "as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
commonwealth,  nor  can  an  appeal  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  any 
state,  or  "as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  constitutional  pbwers  of  any  two  or  more 
states,  unless  the  High  Court  certifies  that  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  crown  in  council." 

Revenues  and  Customs. — Of  all  revenue  collected  by  the  government,  only  one- 
fourth  is  for  ten  years  to  be  expended  by  the  commonwealth;  the  remainder  is  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  states  or  applied  to  the  interest  of  state  debts  assumed  by  the 
commonwealth.  At  the  end  of  two  years  all  customs  are  to  be  made  uniform;  until 
that  time  the  commonwealth  will  credit  each  state  with  the  revenues  collected  there- 
from, and  will  debit  it  with  debts  taken  over  by  the  commonwealth  and  with  its 
share  of  the  governmental  expenditures.  After  two  years  Parliament  alone  is  to  levy 
taxes  and  "to  grant  bounties  on  the  production  or  exportation  of  goods."  But  a' 
state  may  still  offer  bounties  on  mining  products,  and  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment may  give  aid  to  the  production  and  export  of  other  merchandise.  Trade  and 
commerce  between  the  states,  however,  is  to  be  absolutely  free.  For  ten  years  the 
commonwealth  may,  in  its  discretion,  offer  financial  assistance  to  any  state,  and 
after  the  end  of  five  years  the  commonwealth  may  distribute  among  the  states  any 
and  all  surplus  revenue. 

Miscellaneous.— "Ho  State  religion  may  be  established,  nor  may  any  religion  be  dis- 
criminated against.  No  state  may,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  maintain  any 
armed  force,  but,  upon  application  of  the  state,  the  commonwealth  will  protect  it 
from  domestic  violence.  Parliament  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  state,  alter  its  boun- 
daries, divide  it  into  two  or  more  states,  or  form  a  state  from  territory  within  its 
limits.  New  states  are  to  be  admitted  upon  such  conditions  and  terms  of  federal 
representation  as  Parliament  may  determine.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
must  be  (i)  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  in  both  houses,  or  passed  twice  in  suc- 
ceeding sessions  by  one  House,  and  must  then  (2}  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  electors  in  a  majority  of  states,  and  also  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  electors  in  the  commonwealth.  But  no  amendment  diminishing  the 
proportional  federal  representation  of  any  state,  or  diminishing  the  absolute  number 
of  its  representatives  in  the  House,  or  affecting  its  boundaries  or  its  constitutional 
rights,  is  to  be  valid  in  any  case,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  that 
state.  The  seat  of  government  is  to  be  in  New  South  Wales,  but  temporarily  Par- 
liament will  sit  at  Melbourne. 

In  accordance  with  this  constitution  and  with  the  royal  proclamation,  the 
commonwealth  was  at  Sydney.  New  South  Wales,  January  i,  1901,  declared  to  be 
estaUished  and  in  effect.  The  charter  states  constituting  the  commonwealth  were 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  VictorU,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania.  The  Earl  of  Hopetown,  governor  of  Victoria  from  1889  to  1895,  was  in- 
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ansttnted  as  governor-general  on  January  i,  igoi.   It  was  announced  that  the  Duke 
orYork  had  been  commissioned      the  crown  to  c^>en  the  first  session  of  the  com- 
moawcatth  Parliament  at  Melbourne. 
AUWHIAi-kftuaVOARTf  a  monarchy  of  central  Europe,  comprising  the  empire 

of  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  united  under  one  sovereign,  Franz  Josef  I. 

The  capital  of  Austria  is  Vienna  and  of  Hungary  Bud^st;  the  Delegations,  or 

legislative  power  common  to  both  countries,  convene  each  year  in  each  of  the 

capitals  alternately. 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  monarchy,  which  is  the  largest  state  of  Europe  except 
Russia,  has  a  total  area  of  240,942  square  miles,  of  which  Austria  comprises  115,903 
square  miles  and  Hungary  125,039  square  miles.  The  estimated  population  of  the 
former  in  1896  was  25,249,701,  and  of  the  latter  18,550,512,  the  total  being  43,800,213. 
The  estimated  population  of  Hungry  in  1899  was  18,736,000.  In  these  f^ures  are 
included  the  area  and  p<H>ulation  of  the  Hungarian  province  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
iq.v,),  which  embraces  10,773  square  miles  and  has,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
2,186^10  inhabitants.  Upon^he  basis  of  language  the  native  residents  of  Austria 
were  divided  as  follows  in  1890:  German,  8,461,580;  Moravian,  Bohemian,  and 
Slovak,  5,472,871 ;  Polish,  3,719.232 ;  Ruthenian,  3,105,221 ;  Slovene,  1,176,672 ;  Servian 
and  Croatian, 644,926;  Italian  and  other  Latins,675,8o5;Roumanian,209,iio;  Magyar, 
8139.  Similar  figures  for  Hungary  were;  Magyar  (Hungarian),  7,426,730;  Servian 
and  Croatian,  2,611,264;  Roumanian,  2,591,905;  German,  2,107,577;  Slovak,  1,910,279; 
Ruthenian.  383,392.  The  largest  cities  of  Austria  at  the  end  of  1890  were;  Vienna, 
1064,548  (1897,  1,594.129);  Prague,  184,109;  Trieste,  158,344;  Lemberg,  128,419: 
Gratz.  113.540;  Briinn,  95,342.  At  the  same  time  the  principal  Hungarian  cities 
were:  Budapest.  505,763  (1896,  600,000);  Szegedin,  87,410;  Maria  Theresiopel, 
73.526 ;  Debreczin,  58,952 ;  Presburg,  56,048. 

Common  Government  and  Finance. — The  executive  authority  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy rests  with  Franz  Josef,  who  became  emperor  of  Austria  in  December,  1848,  and 
King  of  Hungary  in  June,  1867.  The  heir  presumptive  is  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand, son  of  the  late  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  brother  of  Franz  Josef.  The  present 
relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  date  from  the  "annpromise"  of  1867,  which  is  of 
inddSnite  duration  and  is  based  on  similar  clauses  in  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
states.  In  the  same  year  was  established  the  Atugleich  (meaning  compromise), 
renewable  decennially,  and  providing  for  a  customs  union  and  a  common  system  of 
finance.  This  was  renewed  in  1877  and  1887,  but  not  in  1897.  Pending  the  result  of 
extended  negotiations,  however,  it  remained  in  force  until  1899.  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  a  reciprocity  treaty  that  practically  retained  its  provisions  and  that  is  to 
remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1907.  But  a  change  was  made  in  the  proportion 
of  the  contributions  paid  by  the  two  states.  Under  the  Ausgleich  Austria  con- 
tributed 68.6  per  cent,  of  the  common  expense  of  the  dual  monarchy  above  that  met 
by  the  customs  revenue,  and  Hungary  31.4  per  cent. ;  according  to  the  treaty  of  1899, 
the  fortner  pays  65.6  per  cent,  and  the  latter  34.4  per  cent.  The  principal  provisions 
of  the  compromise  uniting  Austria  and  Hungary  are  as  follows:  The  two  states, 
though  under  the  same  sovereign,  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  each  has  its 
own  constitution,  legislature,  ministry,  and  administration.  In  common  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dual  monarchy  deals  with  foreign  affairs,  the  army,  the  navy,  finance 
relating  to  the  monarchy  as  a  whole,  customs,  certain  state  monopolies,  and  the 
diplomatic,  postal,  and  telegraphic  services.  The  emperor-king  is  assisted  by  a 
ministry  of  three  members— for  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  war — who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  common  l^islature  called  the  Delegations.  This  legislature  consists  of 
120  members,  who  are  separated  into  two  groups  of  60  eadi,  20  being  chosen  for 
each  group  from  each  of  the  upper  houses  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  par- 
liaments and  40  for  each  group  from  each  of  the  lower  houses.  The  Delegations, 
the  members  of  which  are  chosen  annually,  convene  each  year,  alternately  at 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  The  two  groups  do  not  deliberate  together,  and  if  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  one  are  rejected  by  the  other  all  the  members  come  together 
and  a  joint  ballot  is  taken  without  debate.  The  composition  of  the  common  min- 
istry in  1900  was :  For  foreign  affairs.  Count  Agenor  M.  A.  Goluchowski ;  for 
finance,  M.  Benjamin  de  Kallay;  for  war.  General  E.  von  Krieghammer.  Count 
Goluchowski,  a  Pole,  who  has  been  minister  of  foreign  affairs  since  October,  1895. 
is  r^rded  as  an  able  diplomat;  it  is  said  that  "to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
statesman  is  dtie  the  policy  of  concert,  followed  by  the  six  great  powers  in  reference 
to  the  Armenian.  Cretan,  and  Greek  questions  of  i895-?7  " 

The  treaty  of  1899  provided  for  a  customs  tariff  in  favor  of  Hungary,  which 
would  probably  be  compensatory  for  the  3  per  cent,  advance  (mentioned  above)  in 
the  share  of  the  common  expense  borne  by  that  country.  The  common  revenue  and 
expenditure,  expressed  in  florins,  worth  40.6  cents  in  United  States  money,  have 
been  reported  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1899  and  1900  being  official  estimates. 
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1896.            1897.              1898.  1899.  1900. 

Customs  revenue             53.537>ooo  62,267,cxX)  71,147,000  57.i39.ooo  62,475.000 

Assessment  of  Austria.  69,772,000  74,;^,ooo  75,044,000  75.952.ooo   

Assessment  of  Hungary  31,936,000  34,232,000  34,350,000  34,766,000   

Expenditure  155,245,000  171,285,000  180,541.000  167,857.000  172,324,000 

Of  the  expenditure  for  1900,  about  165,000,000  florins  were  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  about  19,700,000  florins  being  for  the  navy.  Joint  debts  are  not  con- 
tracted by  the  dual  monarchy.  A  debt,  however,  was  assumed  in  common  when 
the  union  was  effected  in  18^,  and  this  in  1899  amounted  to  2,722,549,875  florins,  the 
charges  being  95.963,877  florins  for  Austria  and  30,310.713  florins  for  Hungary.  In 
addition  there  is  a  commoji  floating  debt  of  about  1 12,680,000  florins.  By  a  law  of 
1892  gold  was  made  the  monetary  standard  of  Austria-Hut^;ary,  and  the  crown 
(worth  20.3  cents  in  United  States  money),  though  not  a  gold  coin,  became  the 
unit  of  value.  The  unit  used  by  the  people,  however,  has  been  the  florin  ($0,406). 
By  an  imperial  decree  of  January  I,  ipoo,  accounts  mu*  now  be  reckoned  in  crowns, 
and  although  the  value  of  this  coin  is  exactly  half  a  florin,  considerable  confusion 
ensued. 

Army. — The  military  forces  of  the  dual  monarchy  consist  of  three  bodies — the 
common  army  and  the  national  armies  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  called  the  Land- 
loehr  and  the  HonvidsiR  respectively.  Each  of  these  forces  has  a  supplementary 
reserve,  and  in  addition  for  the  forces  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  there  is  another 
reserve,  the  Landsturm  (called  in  Hungary  the  Nipfolkelis).  Military  (or  naval) 
service  is  required  of  alt  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  21  (or  ig  in  the 
Landsturm)  and  42  years.  The  time  of  service  is  3  years  with  the  colors  in  the 
common  army  and  7  years  in  the  common  supplementary  reserve,  or  10  years  if  the 
6rst  enrolment  is  in  the  supplementary  reserve.  When  this  service  is  completed  the 
soldier  is  transferred  to  the  Landwehr  or  the  Honvidsig  for  a  period  of  2  years ; 
he  may,  however,  in  the  first  instance  be  enrolled  in  one  of  these  last  two  bodies,  in 
which  case  the  term  of  service  is  12  years.  The  last  service  is  for  10  years 
in  the  Landsturm  or  Nipfolkelis.  Persons  who  do  not  intend  to  serve  in  the  com- 
mon army,  navy,  reserve,  or  in  the  Landwehr  or  Honvidsig  are  enrolled  at  the 
age  of  19  in  the  Landsturm  or  NfpfSlkelis,  where  they  remain  until  42  years  old.  In 
time  of  peace  the  Landivchr  and  Honvedsie  are  called  out  only  for  instruction  and 
drill.  On  a  peace  footing  the  strength  of  the  active  army  in  1899  was  reported 
as  follows :  The  common  army,  consisting  of  15  army  corps,  had  20,780  officers  and 
283,513  men;  of  these  10,447  ofl^cers  and  178,1^  men  belonged  to  the  infantry  arm 
of  the  service.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  had  2661  officers  and  25,068  men,  the 
infantry  force  amounting  to  2415  officers  and  22,949  men.  The  Hungarian  Hon- 
vidsig comprised  3013  officers  and  26,658  men,  the  infantry  numbering  2587  officers 
and  22,312  men.  Accordingly,  the  strength  of  the  active  army  was  361,693,  of  whom 
26,454  were  officers.  On  a  war  footing  the  number  of  officers  is  placed  at  over 
45,000  and  the  men  at  about  1,827,000,  the  total  being  about  i.872,Qoa  Upon  com- 
plete mobilization  the  Austro-Hungarian  army,  including  the  reserves,  the  Land- 
sturm, and  the  Nfpfolkelis,  would  have  a  strength  of  over  3,000,000  men — one 
authority  says  over  4,000,000  men.  The  annual  number  of  recruits  to  the  common 
army  number  103,100,  Austria  contributing  59,211  and  Hungary  43,899.  Also  each 
year  Austria  furnishes  10,000  men  to  the  Landwehr  and  Hungary  12,500  men  to  the 
Honvidsig.  The  Austro-Hungarian  cavalry  is  unusually  eflScient  The  infantry 
forces  are  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  rifle. 

Navy. — ^The  naval  department  of  the  dual  monarchy  is  under  the  ministry  of  war. 
The  navy  is  maintained  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  It  has  been 
slow  in  construction,  but  in  proportion  to  its  size  has  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
Obsolescent  vessels  are  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  the  government  intends,  within  a 
period  of  ten  years,  to  increase  the  fleet  to  15  armorclads  of  from  6000  to  9000  tons. 
7  second-class  cruisers  of  from  4000  to  7000  tons,  7  third-class  cruisers  of  from  1500 
to  2500  tons,  1500  torpedo  gunboats,  and  90  torpedo-boats,  not  including  the  defence 
vessels  on  the  Danube.  In  1900  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet  consisted  of  6  second- 
class  battle-ships.  2  third-class  battle-ships,  7  port-defence  vessels,  including  moni- 
tors on  the  Danube;  2  armored  cruisers,  3  second-class  cruisers,  8  third-class 
cruisers,  12  gunboats,  32  first-class  torpedo  boats,  31  second-class  torpedo  boats.  8 
third-class  torpedo  boats. 

Government  and  Finance  of  Austria. — Executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
emperor.  Administration  of  the  several  departments  of  government  is  placed  with  a 
ministry  of  ten  members  (two  being  without  portfolio),  responsible  to  the  Legis- 
lature (Reichsrath).  In  accordance  with  the  compact  forming  the  dual  monarchy, 
Austria  has  no  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  president  of  the  ministry  and 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1900  (from  January  21)  was  Dr.  Ernst  von  Koerber.  The 
legislative  power  devolves  on  the  Reichsrath,  a  bicameral  body  consisting  of  an 
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xtpper  house  ^Herrenhaus)  and  a  lower  house  {Abgeordnetenhaus).  The  upper 
bouse  consists  of  adult  imperial  princes,  landed  nobles,  ecclesiastics  of  princely  title, 
and  persons  nominated  for  life  by  the  emperor  for  some  distinguished  service.  The 
last  class  comprises  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  total  number  of  members  in 
1900  was  255.  The  lower  house  consists  of  425  representatives  elected  by  popular 
vote  (though  some  are  chosen  indirectly)  from  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the 
empire,  for  terms  of  six  years.  The  Reichsrath,  which  is  annually  convoked  by  the 
emperor,  deals  with  all  questions  relating  to  Austria  that  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Delegations — the  legislative  body  for  the  entire  dual  monarchy.  Each  of  the  prov- 
inces has  a  representative  diet  {Landtage),  which  deals  with  matters  not  reserved 
for  the  Reichsrath. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  florins  (40.6  cents),  have  been  reported  as  fol- 
lows, the  figures  for  1^)9  and  1900  being  estimates : 

i8g6.  1897  1898  1899  1900 

Rc\'enue  737,387,000  868,214,000  719,901,000  760,755,000  792,906.000 

Expenditure  741,442,000  908,397,000  715,920,000  760,287,000  793,202,000 

Besides  the  deficit  shown  in  the  f^ures  for  1900  there  were  additional  uncovered 
liabilities  of  33,340,000  crowns,  to  meet  which  a  loan  was  to  be  issued.  In  1899  the 
Austrian  consolidated  debt  amounted  to  1,612,637,421  florins,  and  the  floating  debt  to 
1^164,567  florins — total,  1,627,801,988  f1(»'ttts.  The  charges — interest  and  amortiza- 
tnn— amounted  to  nearly  74,797,000  florins. 

Government  and  Finance  of  Hungary. — Under  the  king  the  executive  authority 
rests  with  a  ministry  consisting  of  nine  members  responsible  to  the  parliament. 
Like  Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  has  no  ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  The 
premier  and  minister  of  the  interior  since  February  26,  1899,  has  been  Koloman  de 
Szell.  The  legislative  power  for  the  kingdom  (including  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  is 
vested  by  the  constitution  in  a  parliament  (Reichstag)  of  two  houses.  The  upper 
bous9;  or  house  of  magnates,  consists  of  the  adult  archdukes,  landed  barons,  and 
minces,  certain  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  ecclesiastics,  representatives  of  the 
Protestant  confessions,  certain  judges  and  other  state  officers  (who  are  members 
ex  oUieio) ,  life  peers  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  not  exceeding  50,  life  peers 
dected  by  the  upper  house  itself,  and  three  delegates  sent  by  the  diet  of  Croatia- 
Slavonia.  The  majority  of  the  members  are  the  hereditary  peers,  who  num- 
bered 226  in  1899-  The  lower  house,  or  house  of  representatives,  is  made  of  453 
members,  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  five  years;  of  the  whole  number  413 
and  Hungarian  deputies  and  40  delegates  of  Croatia-Slavonia.  The  Reichstag  is 
summoned  annually  by  the  king,  and  deals  with  such  Hungarian  matters  as  are  not 
under  the  authority  of  the  common  government.  Croatia-Slavonia  has  a  diet,  con- 
sisting of  90  members  elected  for  five  years.  It  convenes  annually. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  florins  (40.6  cents)  have  been  reported  as  follows, 
the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  being  estimates : 

1896.         1897.         1898.  1899.  igoa 

Revenue  518,453,000  5S'^964>ooo  526,498,000  503.303  000  527,357,000 

Expenditure  5i5.943.ooo  548,131,000  524,443,000  503,352,000  526,341,000 

In  1898  the  consolidated  debt  amounted  to  1,089,033,000  florins,  and  the  total  debt 
2444.8^,000  florins. 

Religion  and  Education. — There  is  no  state  church  in  either  Austria  or  Hungary, 
but  the  emperor-king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Liberty  of 
nwiscience  prevails  throughout  the  dual  monarchy,  and  all  religious  bodies  that  have 
obtained  legal  rec(^ition  have  equal  rights  of  public  worship.  These  bodies  are 
as  follows,  the  ^ures  placed  after  them  representing  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion they  represent  in  Austria  and  Hungary  respectively  (according  to  the  census 
of  1890):  Roman  Catholic,  79.2  and  50.85;  Greek  Catholic,  11.8  and  9.64;  Greek 
Oriental,  2.4  and  15.17;  Evangelical  (Lutheran  and  Reformed).  1.8  and  19.76;  Jewish, 
4^  and  4.18.  A  few  other  religious  bodies  are  legally  recognized,  but  their  numbers 
are  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

In  1890  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  who  could  read  and  write  were,  in  round 
numbers  13.258,000,  while  those  able  only  to  read  numbered  1.031,000  and  those  not 
able  either  to  read  or  write  9.605,000.  In  Austria  elementary  education  is  compul- 
sory; the  cost  is  defrayed  almost  entirely  by  the  communes.  Besides  the  elementary 
schools  there  are  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen,  schools  for  special  subjects,  technical 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  universities  and  colleges.  In  1897  the  children  of 
school  age  numbered  3.896,783,  and  there  were  in  attendance  at  19,565  elementary 
schools  3>^3J^3  pupils  (or  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number)  under  72,628 
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teachers.  In  1897  the  iai^uoM  used  in  7576  of  the  public  elementary  schools  was 
German;  Czech  was  used  m  4845;  other  Slav  dialects  in  4978;  Italian  in  764;  Rou- 
manian in  lOS;  Magyar  in  3;  while  in  ^8  more  than  one  language  was  used.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  190  Gymnasia,  with  3824  teachers  and  58,511  students,  and 
87  Realschulcn,  with  1720  teachers  and  25,895  students.  The  Austrian  government 
supports  eight  universities,  having  with  one  exception  four  faculties,  of  law, 
medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  teachers  in  these  universities  in  1897  num- 
bered 1355  and  the  students  14,862.  The  largest  is  the  university  of  Vienna,  which 
had  452  teachers  and  5690  students.  In  addition  to  these  institutions  there  are  numer- 
ous theological,  scientific,  and  industrial  schools  and  schools  of  music  and  art 

In  Hungary  there  were  in  1890,  7,326,372  persons  who  could  read  and  write.  557,854 
who  read  only,  and  Q.465,172  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  As  in  Aus- 
tria, elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The  parishes  or  communes  are  required 
to  maintain  infant  schools,  where  children  between  3  and  6  years  may  be  sent 
Besides  these  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  there  are  Gymnasia  and  Real- 
schulcn, normal,  law,  and  theological  schools ;  industrial  and  scientiBc  institutions, 
and  universities.  In  1898  the  children  of  school  age  numbered  3,247,457.  of  whom 
2,437,457  (or  about  79  per  cent.)  were  in  attendance  at  18,486  primary  schools  under 
30,257  teachers.  In  10,194  of  these  schools  the  lan^a^e  used  was  Magyar;  Rou- 
manian was  used  in  2244;  Croatian  in  1460;  Slavonian  m  561 ;  German  in  431 ;  and 
other  languages  in  130;  while  in  3466  schools  Magyar  and  some  other  language  was 
used.  In  1898  the  Gymnasia  numbered  171,  with  over  3000  teachers  and  48.500  stu- 
dents, and  the  Realschulcn  41,  with  868  teachers  and  1 1,700  students.  There 
are  two  universities  in  Hungary  proper  and  one  in  Croatia,  having  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology,  with  about  425  teachers  and  7430  students ;  of 
these  the  University  of  Budapest  has  about  275  teachers  and  5252  students.  The 
universities  as  well  as  most  of  the  institutions  for  higher  education  are  either  main- 
tained or  subsidized  by  the  state. 

Industries. — In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  agriculture  is  the  leading  industry; 
including  forestry,  it  furnishes  employment  to  nearly  half  the  population  ijj  the 
one  state  and  to  over  si.\-tenths  of  that  in  the  other.  The  land  under  cultivation  or 
pasturage  {not  including  the  woodlands)  amounts  to  over  18,718,000  hectares  in 
Austria  (the  hectare  equals  2.471  acres)  and  to  about  22,861,000  hectares  in  Himgary 
— total,  about  41.579,000  hectares.  In  1898  the  total  areas  under  the  leading  crops  in 
the  dual  monarchy  were:  Wheat,  4.075,000  hectares;  rye,  2,916,000;  oats,  2,893,000; 
corn,  2,685,000;  barley,  2,183,000;  potatoes,  1,685,000;  beets,  581,000;  the  vine,  501.- 
000;  buckwheat,  180.000.  The  woodlands  in  Austria  amounted  to  9.787,500  hectares 
and  in  Hungary  to  8.987,200  hectares — total,  18.774,700  hectares.  In  both  states  the 
government  has  the  care  of  the  forests.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
large,  but  the  mines  of  Hungary,  it  is  said,  are  not  well  worked.  In  Austria  the 
most  important  mineral  and  furnace  products,  including  ores  and  metals,  were  valued 
as  follows  in  florins  for  1897  and  1898  respectively:  Coal,  78.489,000  and  84,635,000; 
raw  iron.  31.64g.000  and  34,303,000;  silver,  1,952,000  and  1,885,000;  lead,  1,576,000 
and  1.790.000;  zinc.  1,217,000  and  1,739,000;  mercury,  1,190,000  and  1,140,000;  cop- 
per, 615.000  and  628,000.  The  total  mining  and  furnace  products  for  Austria  in 
1897  and  1898  were  valued  at  135,449,000  florins  and  137,324,469  florins  respectively. 
The  figures  for  Hungary  in  the  same  year  were:  Iron,  19.975.624  florins  and  23,433,- 
7^  florins;  lignite,  12.541,026  and  14,022,406;  coal,  6,250.648  and  6,822.^;  gold  and 
silver,  7,327,247  and  6,342,217;  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  1,163.- 
215  and  1,294,627;  lead,  698,683  and  643.451 ;  antimony,  241.667  and  319.963;  copper, 
118,144  and  82.39.3 :  manganese,  9958  and  8348.  The  total  values  of  the  mining  and 
furnace  products  for  the  two  years  were  48.916.320  florins  and  53.484.655  florins 
respectively.  Throughout  Austria-Hungary  there  are  various  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  metal  wares,  textiles,  spirits,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  manufactures.  A 
strong  tendency  toward  the  consolidation  of  capital  is  noticeable  in  Austria,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1900  it  was  reported  that  the  government  had  in  preparation  a  general 
bill  governing  the  formation  and  conduct  of  trusts.    See  Trusts. 

Comnu-rce. — The  estimated  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Austria  in  1899 
were  209.817,488  florins  and  289.525.692  florins  respectively:  in  1900,  202.315,020 
florins  and  320,909.280  florins  respectively.  Similar  figures  for  Hungary  were,  in 
1898.  632.452.476  florins  for  imports,  and  579,052.596  florins  for  exports;  in  1899, 
imports,  606,945,096  florins,  and  exports,  643.018,572  florins. 

The  special  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary,  together  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
iq.v.),  under  the  customs  union  (_Zollgcbiet),  exclusive  of  the  trade  in  specie  and 
bullion,  has  been  reported  as  follows,  the  values  being  expressed  in  florins : 


Imports. 
Exports 


1896  1897  1898  1899 

705.800.000  755.300,000  819.800,000  804.435,000 
774,000,000  766.200.000  807,600,000  930.796,000 
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For  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1899,  the  imports  and  exports  amounted 
to  739,160,159  florins  and  858,420,129  florins  respectively;  by  including  specie  and 
pncious  metals  these  amounts  are  increased  to  756,020,893  florins  and  885,783,909 
florins  respectively.  For  the  eleven  months  endti^  November,  1900,  the  imports 
were  valued  at  7159,094,617  florins  and  872,833,263  respectively;  with  specie  and 
precious  metals  the  imports  amounted  to  790,154,111  florins  and  the  exports,  903,- 
383,050  florins.  The  imports  and  exports  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  in  1897 
amounted  to  about  99,868,000  florins  and  51,652,000  florins  respectively;  in  i8g8, 
33,469,000  florins  and  60,956,000  florins  respectively.  The  trade  of  Austria-Hungary 
(customs  union)  with  the  countries  commercially  the  most  important  was  valued 
in  ilorins  as  follows  for  1898  and  1899: 


Imports  to  AoBtriK-HimKUT. 

Exports  from  AnBtrla-HmiKarj. 

1808. 

1808. 

1806. 

1899. 

$882,491,000 
69,800,000 
68,218,000 
69,241,000 
67.139.000 
42,164,000 
94,441,000 

a&,oe3,ooo 

88,309,000 
17,160,000 

i7fis8;ooa 

$999,974,000 
74,045^ 
48,3SS,C0D 
59.698,000 
63,472,000 
48,716,500 
27.686,500 
S7,660,G00 
14,144,000 
17,988^ 
18,717,000 

$490,458,000 
76,105,000 
38,181.000 
67,931.000 
14,464,000 
ie.46S.000 
87,170,000 
88,088,000 
89,968,000 

njmjooo 

SI  .060.000 

$491,436,500 

88,256,000 
40,450.600 
71,731,600 
16,088,000 
18,817.500 
20,914,500 
35.683,000 
83,007,000 
18,108,800 
aO,«H,600 

•  And  BriUBh  laUnds  In  the  Heditenanean  On. 


In  1898  the  leading  imports  to  Austria  and  Hungary  were:  Cotton,  52,814,000 
florins;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  40,552.000;  wool,  39,400,000;  corn,  30.178,000;  tobacco,  25,- 
558,000;  coffee,  22,.^,ooo;  silk,  21,682,000;  wheat,  19,840,000.  In  1899  the  import 
of  cotton  amounted  to  52,820,000  florins;  coal,  coke,  etc,  34,630,000;  tobacco,  26,- 
490^000.  The  greatest  decrease  is  shown  in  the  imiwrts  of  grains,  which  fell  off 
from  73,250.000  florins  tn  1898  to  16,060,000  florins  in  1899.  The  leading  exports  in 
1898  and  1899  respectively  included:  Lumber,  99,570,000  florins  and  115,610,000 
florins;  sugar,  67,060,000  and  86,610,000;  cattle,  44,500,000  and  55,170,000.  In  1898 
leather  gloves  and  shoes  valued  at  24,178,000  florins  were  exported;  eggs,  39,998,000 
florins;  malt,  24,288,000  florins;  colored  glassware,  11,00^000  florins.  In  1899  the 
export  of  grains  amounted  to  66,210,000  florins. 

Communications. — In  1897  there  were  10,822  miles  of  railways  in  Austria,  of 
which  4700  miles  were  government  lines,  1260  miles  were  private  lines  operated  by 
the  government,  48&2  miles  were  privately  owned  and  operated.  At  the  same  time 
the  Hungarian  railways  aggregated  9784  miles.  In  1898  there  were  in  Hungary 
10.137  miles  of  railway,  of  which  the  government  lines  amounted  to  4876  miles, 
private  lines  worked  by  the  government  3430  miles,  and  lines  privately  owned  and 
operated  1822  miles.  The  length  of  the  Austrian  railways  on  March  31,  1900,  was 
reported  to  be  11,282  miles;  the  Hungarian  railways,  10,412  miles  and  331  miles  in 
process  of  construction.  The  river  and  canal  mileage  navigable  for  steamers  is 
818  in  Austria  and  1923  in  Hungary.  In  1898  Austria  had  5883  post-oflfices.  and  the 
number  of  letters  and  post-cards  sent  was  876,556,080;  and  5172  telegraph  offices, 
■with  32.363  miles  of  line,  comprising  96,580  miles  of  wire,  and  the  messages  numbered 
14.158,226.  In  the  same  year  the  Hungarian  post-offices  numbered  4766.  and  the 
letters  and  post-cards,  250^802,000;  the  telegraph  offices  numbered  3026,  with  13,675 
miles  of  line  having  66,w9  miles  of  wire,  and  13,583,618  messages  were  transmitted. 
The  receipts  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  in  Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  about 
3D.475.ooo  florins,  and  the  expenses,  14,796,000  florins. 

A  Coal  Strike. — About  the  middle  of  February,  1900,  an  extensive  coal  strike, 
involving  from  60,000  to  70,000  men,  was  started  among  the  miners  of  the  three 
northern  Austrian  provinces.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  The  strike  was  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  and  against  the  rules  forcing  the  men  to  provide 
their  own  light  in  the  pits  and  to  buy  the  coal  used  in  their  homes.  Arbitration 
conid  not  be  effected,  and  in  a  few  weeks  an  extraordinary  demand  for  coal  ren- 
dered the  economic  situation  in  Austria  almost  desperate.  Coal  appreciated  in  value 
from  400  to  500  per  cent.  The  output  of  the  districts  affected  by  the  strike  in  1899 
was  about  28,000.000  tons,  or  more  than  two-thirds  the  entire  production  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  Some  of  the  employees  had  eight-hour  shifts,  but  many  worked  for 
eleven  or  twelve  hours.  The  average  daily  wage  paid  in  1899  to  employees  (includ- 
ing women  and  children)  was  77  cents;  the  average  paid  to  adult  miners  was  $1.02. 
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The  corresponding  figures  for  1880  were  50  cents  and  65  cents.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  average  daily  output  of  coal  per  employee  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
rising  wage-rate,  the  amount  in  1880  being  1.60  tons  and  in  1899  2.33  tons.  The 
strike  caused  much  suffering  among  the  working  people,  and  provisions  became 
almost  exhausted.  It  came  to  an  end  in  April,  when  the  men  accepted  proposals  of 
the  mine  owners.   See  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 


Cabinet  Changes.— The  Wittek  ministry,  appointed  on  December  21,  1899,  was 
transitional,  having  been  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promulgating  by  decree 
necessary  measures  which  the  Reichsrath  had  refused  to  consider.  On  December  31, 
1899,  an  imperial  rescript  renewed  the  common  budget  for  four  months  and  Uie 
Austrian  budget  for  six  months.  A  number  of  minor  ordinances  were  issued,  and  on 
January  19,  1900,  Wittek  and  his  colleagues  went  out  of  office.  The  emperor  in- 
trusted  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  to  Herr  Koerber,  who  became  premier  and 
minister  of  the  interior;  Welsersheimb  remained  minister  of  national  defence,  and 
Wittek  of  railways;  Boehm-Bawerk  became  minister  of  finance;  Spens-Booden,  of 
justice ;  Hartel,  of  instruction  and  worship ;  Call  de  Kulmbach,  of  commerce; 
Giovanelli,  of  agriculture;  Rezek,  a  Czech,  and  Pientok,  a  Pole,  were  made  ministers 
without  portfolios.  In  character  the  ministry  was  not  parliamentary,  not  built,  that 
is,  in  conformity  with  existing  party  lines,  in  the  Reichsrath.  It  was  composed  in 
the  main  of  functionaries  best  suited  for  carrying  on  the  routine  of  administration 
in  such  times  of  parliamentary  disorder.  Fairly  neutral  in  composition,  the  cabinet 
contained,  nevertheless,  a  predominant  German  element,  and  was,  in  so  far,  imper- 
fectly fitted  for  undertaking  the  settlement  of  the  language  question,  which  was  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  ministerial  programme. 

The  Language  Conference. — Before  the  Reichsrath  met,  Herr  Koerber  called  a 
conference  of  Czech  and  German  leaders  to  decide  upon  some  basis  of  agreement 
between  the  two  parties.  Though  the  Czechs  persisted  in  their  uncompromising  at- 
titude the  premier  imagined  that  the  pressing  needs  of  the  country  and  the  deplorable 
results  of  three  years'  continuous  obstruction  would  make  a  partial  reconciliation 
possible.  For  three  years  budgets  had  not  been  voted,  and  the  government  had  been 
carried  on  on  provisional  estimates.  Taxes  had  been  collected  without  parliamentary 
sanction,  and  constitutional  rights  were  consequently  in  danger.  Public  works  had 
been  neglected,  agriculture  and  industry  were  suffering  for  lack  of  legislative  regula- 
tion. On  February  5,  the  conference  met.  The  spirit  in  which  the  delegates  assem- 
bled showed  itself  when  the  Czechs  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  discontinue  ob- 
struction in  the  Reichsrath  during  the  session  of  the  conference.  The  Radical  faction 
of  both  parties  refused  to  participate  in  the  congress,  and  those  who  did  take  a  share 
in  its  work  insisted  that  it  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  great  investigating  com- 
mittee, whose  action  was  in  no  way  binding.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  discussion 
Czechs  and  Germans  split.  The  former  insisted  that  in  debating  the  problem  of  the 
languages,  not  only  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  Silesia,  and,  in  ^ct,  all  territories  of 
the  empire  where  diversity  of  tongues  existed,  should  be  considered.  The  proposi- 
tion was  unfortunate,  in  that  it  tended  to  complicate  matters  still  more  and  to  in- 
crease the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In  Silesia,  for  instance,  there  were  not  only 
Germans  and  Slavs,  but  also  Poles,  and  the  difficulties  that  would  have  been  en- 
countered in  mediating  between  three  nationalities  would  have  been  certainly  in- 
superable. The  final  demand  of  the  Slav  delegates  was  that  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference's action  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  provincial  diets,  a  condition  which 
meant,  of  course,  that  any  policy  displeasing  to  the  Landtag  of  Bohemia  would  fail. 
The  German  delegates  wished  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  alone, 
and  desired,  further,  that  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  should  be  the  one  to  act  upon  the 
projects  submitted  by  the  conference.  They  insisted,  further,  that  a  cardinal  feature 
of  the  conference's  action  should  be  the  adoption  of  a  single  language,  as  an  official 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  central  government  and  the  provinces,  and 
among  the  provinces  themselves,  and  that  this  official  language  should  be  German. 
Though  put  forth  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship  the  proposition  was  sound,  for  German  is 
the  only  language  that  can  be  generally  employed  in  the  Austrian  empire,  the  Slavic 
dialects  being  too  numerous  and  too  diverse  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Czechs,  how- 
ever, unanimously  and  clamorously  refused  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  the  con- 
ference having  failed  to  agree  on  what  was  to  result  from  its  action,  did  not  begin  to 
act.  This  seemingly  utter  impossibility  of  settling  the  rivalry  between  the  languages 
is  made  more  comprehensible  if  it  be  recognized  that  the  struggle  between  theGerman 
and  Bohemian  tongues  is  only  an  indication  of  a  far  deeper  conflict  ^Ing  on  between 
the  German  and  the  Slav  nationalities  for  supremacy  in  the  empire.  The  truth  of  this 
was  made  apparent  early  in  May,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Austrian  emperor's  visit  to 
Berlin,  during  the  celebration  of  the  German  crown  prince's  majority.  Speaking  of 
this  visit  before  the  Delegations,  Count  Goluchowski,  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
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dilated  upon  the  beneficent  results  the  close  rapprochement  between  the  two  empires 
wu  bound  to  prodnce,  and  the  fraternal  feelmg  that  was  growiT^  up  between  the 
Germans  of  Aitstria  and  of  Germany.  The  statement  infuriated  the  Slavs.  They  dc- 
DODOccd  Gotnchowski,  declared  the  Triple  Alliance  pernicious,  and  in  the  conference 
repelled  all  attempts  at  condltation.  They  were  supported  in  their  position  by  the 
dericals,  who  naturally  hate  Protestant  Germany.  Despairing  of  even  the  slightest 
result,  Herr  Koerber  dissolved  the  conference  in  May. 

The  Reichsrath  had  met  on  February  22,  and  gone  to  work  in  a  surprisingly  docile 
manner.  The  conservative  Czechs  had  decided  to  abstain  from  obstruction  pending 
tbe  utting  of  the  conference.  Some  legislative  business  was  done.  The  Recruits 
Enlistment  bill  was  passed,  the  Austrian  representatives  to  the  Delegations  were 
elected,  and  measures  were  discossed  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners 
in  Bohemia.  When  the  chamber  adjourned  for  the  Easter  vacations  on  March  18; 
the  quietest  session  in  three  years  bad  been  held,  and  there  were  prospects  of  per- 
manent peace.  When  the  Chamber  reassembled  on  May  8,  the  prospects  bad  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  affair  of  the  royal  visit  to  Berlin  mentioned  above  had  oc- 
cuned.  and  the  Czech  deputies,  62  in  number,  came  back  more  irreconcilable  than 
ever.  Before  the  opening  of  the  session  Herr  Koerber  had  appealed  to  the  Bohemian 
leaders  to  refrain  from  obstruction,  but  they  had  refused.  On  the  first  day  the  Czechs 
poured  in  thousands  of  petitions,  and  since,  according  to  parliamentary  procedure. 
Hi  petitions  must  be  read  before  any  l^islative  actitm  is  broached,  it  meant  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  anything  being  done.  The  Reichsrath  was  swamped  for  another  j^ear. 
Party  lines  were  dianged  considerably  early  in  May.  The  Poles  and  conservatives, 
who  had  hitherto  acted  with  the  Czechs,  went  over  to  the  ministry,  disgusted  with  the 
Conner's  tactics,  which  threatened  the  economic  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  southern  Slavs  made  common  cause  with  the  Bohemians,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  general  shifting  of  positions,  the  government  remained  as  helpless  as  ever. 

A  Xrw  LamgHoge  BUI.'— On  May  8,  Herr  Koerber  submitted  to  the  Chamber  a  bill 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  language  question,  and,  thoujjh  the  disorderly  op- 
position prevented  the  bill  from  coming  even  to  a  first  reading  its  provisions  are  im- 
portant as  illustr^nff  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  The  bill  provided  that  Bohe- 
mia should  be  divided,  according  to  ethnolt^ical  conditions,  into  three  regions,  Ger- 
man, Czech,  and  mixed.  According  to  the  bill,  any  district  wherein  the  less  numer- 
ous of  the  two  nationalities  fell  below  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  was  to  be 
classified  as  exclusively  German  or  Czech,  as  the  case  might  be.  According  to  these 
categories,  then,  there  were  121  Czech  districts,  with  a  population  of  3,141,000;  So 
German  districts,  with  a  population  of  1,795,000,  and  19  mixed  districts,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  367,00a  In  the  exclusively  German  or  Czech  districts,  German  or  Czech 
was  to  be  the  only  language  used  by  the  tribunals  and  all  state  employees,  whether 
for  internal  cooununication  or  external  correspondence.  In  the  mixed  districts, 
jtulicial  cases  and  administrative  affairs  were  to  be  conducted  in  the  language  pre- 
ferred by  the  plaintiff  or  petitioner.  Finally,  it  was  provided  that  a  German  func- 
tiooary  in  CzmJi  districts,  and  a  Czech  functionary  in  German  districts,  should  be 
specially  appointed  to  protect  the  mute  minority.  In  Moravia  the  mixed  conditions 
were  to  prevail  entirely. 

Distmbancet  in  Chamber. — All  through  the  month  of  May  the  Czechs  persisted  in 
their  violent  tactics,  blocking  all  action.  The  ministry  had  hit  upon  the  plan  of  hold- 
ing: continuous  sessions  for  d^s,  with  the  object  of  physically^  tiring  out  the  howling 
Cgffhs  but  the  latter  met  the  move  by  organizing  themselves  into  relays  of  15,  which 
reliered  each  other  at  intervals  and  kept  up  the  endless  chain  of  clamor.  The  climax 
came  on  the  evenii^  of  June  8.  The  daily  scenes  had  become  so  scandalous  that  the 
ministers  were  deliberatitw  the  advisability  of  closing  the  session.  From  where  they 
sat  they  could  bear  the  hall  of  the  chamber  resounding  with  the  shouts  of  parliamen- 
tarians and  the  banging  of  desk  covers.  The  enthusiasm  grew.  An  anti-Semite  struck 
a  Cxech,  and  the  Czech  retaliated.  A  free  fight  was  in  progress,  when  Herr  Koerber 
mshed  to  the  palace,  aroused  the  emperor  at  midnight,  and  procured  an  order  of 
prorogation.  At  12.45  A.H.,  on  June  9,  the  Chamber  was  adjourned.  On  September 
7  it  was  dissolved,  and  elections  for  a  new  Chamber  were  set  to  begrin  December  4, 
and  end  January  15,  igot. 

Da^er  to  dmstUuHonal  Government. — The  failure  of  the  Koerber  ministry  to 
restore  parliamentary  order  in  Austria  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
totional  government  in  the  monarchy.  Practicalljr  the  country  had  been  under  abso- 
lute government  for  a  year,  and  the  prolongation  of  parliamentary  disturbances 
neant  tiie  prolongation  of  autocracy.  Under  paragraph  14  of  the  constitution  the 
crown  may  legislate  by  decrees  and  ordinance  m  times  of  crisis.  But  a  continuous 
crisis,  it  was  feared,  might  leui  to  the  suspension  of  the  entire  constitution.  Indica- 
tions of  a  tendency  in  tlut  direction  were  not  wanting  in  190a  Immediately  after  the 
prorogation  of  the  Chamber  an  imperial  decree  extended  the  validity  of  the  Austro- 
Hongariaa  quota  for  a  year,  and  the  Austrian  budget  for  six  months.  There  were 
may  who  advocated  that  another  imperial  decree  should  lay  down  a  course  of  pro- 
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cedure  for  the  Chamber,  of  which  the  principal  feature  should  be  the  vesting  of 
power  in  the  president  to  call  in  the  military  to  quell  disorder.  In  an  address  to  the 
country  the  ministry  appealed  to  the  electors  to  decide  whether  or  not  parliamentary 

fovemmetit  should  continue  a  farce,  and  constitutional  government  an  impossibility, 
lut  the  ministnr  itself  did  not  expect  the  new  parliament  to  differ  in  any  way  from 
the  old  one,  and  the  elections  were  regarded  as  the  last  chance  given  to  popular  gov- 
ernment to  redeem  itself  before  absolutism  stepped  in  and  took  charge  of  affairs. 
The  constitutional  spirit,  however,  is  so  weak  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the 
tendency  toward  decentralization  so  great,  that  the  different  nationalities  are  most 
apt  to  neglect  the  warning.  Thus  the  year  in  Austria  closed  in  political  confusion, 
and  with  a  gloomy  outlook  for  constitutional  government 

In  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Chotek,  Prince  Franz  Ferdinand, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  renounced  all  claims  of  his  children  by  the  Countess 
Chotek  to  the  crown  of  Austria.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  family  law 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  that  a  marriage  contracted  by  a  possible  incumbent  of  the  dirone 
with  a  woman  01  lower  rank  than  that  of  archduchess  is  morganatic 

(fc)  Hungary. 

Industrial  Dez'clopmcnt. — During  1900  the  struggle  between  the  Agrarians  and  the 
commercialtsts  formed  the  most  ihiportant  economic  and  political  feature  of  Hun- 
garian history.  Predominantly  an  agricultural  countr;^,  Htmgaiy  of  late  has  under- 
gone a  healthy  industrial  development  The  Iandownii^[  classes  have  regarded  the 
rise  of  the  new  commercialism  with  disfavor,  and,  anxious  to  retain  their  supremacy 
in  the  state,  have  taken  vigorous  means  to  combat  the  growth  of  industries.  The 
conflict  between  the  two  parties  was  reproduced  during  the  year  in  the  cabinet,  where 
the  minister  of  commerce,  an  advanced  economist,  was  opposed  by  the  minister  of 
agriculture,  who  was  a  strong  Agrarian.  A  great  source  of  complaint  with  the 
agriculturalists  was  the  speculation  in  futures,  which  it  was  claimed  tended  to  pro- 
mote reckless  methods  of  cultivation  and  establish  high  prices.  Combinations  among 
the  manufacturers  in  the  different  industries  were  also  bitterly  criticised ;  but  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  defended  them  on  the  ground  that  they  could  do  no  harm  because 
of  their  comparative  weakness,  and  did  much  good  in  preventing  cutthroat  competition, 
and  furthering  economy  of  production.  The  Agrarians  succeeded  in  passing  a  law 
taxing  Bourse  operations,  more  as  a  matter  of  principle  than  for  the  sake  of  deriving 
income,  and  to  give  the  farm-hand  advantages  over  the  artisan,  they  established 
aid  societies  for  agricultural  laborers  and  domestic  servants.    The  commercialists 

f ained  what  was  considered  an  important  point  in  having  a  law  passed  exempting 
rom  military  service  all  citizens  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country.  On  September  16.  a  congress  of  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Commerce  met 
at  Miskoltz  to  adopt  a  plan  of  defence  against  the  Agrarians.  A  merchants'  associa- 
tion was  organized  and  a  permanent  committee  established  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  commerce.  Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the 
custom  policy  of  the  country  should  be  regulated  by  treaties  with  different  nations 
and  not  by  arbitrary  tariffs  created  and  abolished  at  will ;  that  commercial  treaties 
should  be  made  for  long  periods  of  lime,  and  include  a  favored  nation  clause;  that 
the  association  exert  its  utmost  power  at  the  coming  election  to  send  to  the  txMdtttg 
men  of  enlightened  views  on  commerce  and  industry. 

Catholic  Agitation. — Though  not  so  strong  as  in  Austria,  the  Catholic  party  in 
Hungary  is  an  important  factor  in  politics,  and  during  1900  showed  considerable  ac- 
tivity. At  Agram.  in  January  and  February,  a  congress  of  priests  and  laymen  delib- 
erated on  plans  for  furthering  "Catholic  autonomy."  The  phrase  is  expressive  of  a 
double  movement.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  state  from 
interference  in  the  material  affairs  of  the  Church;  on  the  other,  a  tendency  to  admit 
laymen  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of  these  affairs.  A  small  party  of  extremists 
at  the  congress  were  opposed  to  the  second  feature,  but  were  voted  down.  A  com- 
niiltee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  party  action. 

Among  the  important  measures  passed  by  the  Reichstag  during  the  year  were  a  law 
regulating  the  hours  of  work  for  laborers  on  canals  and  railroads,  and  a  law  fixing 
the  subsidie<t  granted  by  the  state  to  the  national  industries.  On  March  15,  the  City 
Council  of  Budapesth  established  a  central  bureau  to  provide  working  men  with 
employment  The  institution  is  modelled  on  the  Bourse  de  Travail  at  Paris,  but  is 
composed  of  employers  and  working  men.  On  January  i,  1900,  a  new  code  of  crim- 
inal procedure  came  into  effect,  of  which  the  chief  features  were  the  establishment  of 
oral  trials,  and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  many  offences.  Hitherto 
the  jury  sat  only  in  cases  involving  the  press.  In  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  consequent  renunciation,  the  Hungarian  Reichstag,  white 
confirming  the  cession  of  his  children's  rights,  declared  that  it  sanctioned  the  prince's 
action,  not  because  it  was  a  family  law  01  the  Hapsburgs,  a  thing  to  which  th^  at- 
tached no  value,  but  because  it  was  in  accordance  wiOi  the  pr^nD*ttc  sanction  of 
Charles  VI.,  which  had  become  the  law  of  the  land.  See  Arcbaology  and  Census. 
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AUTOBCOBHiEI  OIiUB  of  AMBRIOA,  organized  1899,  to  furnish  a  means  of 
Kcontii^  the  experience  of  those  using  motor  vehicles,  or  automobiles ;  promote  in- 
vest^tion  in  the  development  of  motor  carriages ;  arrange  pleasure  runs  and  road 
contests;  coHDperate  in  securing  rational  legislation  and  rules  governing  the  use  of 
automobiles ;  maintain,  when  menaced,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  self-propelled 
pleasure  vehicles ;  encourage  good  roads ;  and  generally  to  maintain  a  social  club  de- 
voted to  the  sport  of  automobilism  throughout  the  country.  First  annual  dinner 
held  April  2.  tgtxi,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  to  General  Miles  and  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  on  the  construction  of  a  national  highway.  Exhibition  of 
aatomobiles  and  accessories  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  November 
3-10,  1900.   Secretary  of  club,  Homer  W.  Hedge,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ATJTOMOBIZjB  FIRB  ENOINBS.   See  Fire  Protection. 

AUTOMOBUJBS.    THt  year  1900  saw  but  little  departure  from  the  lines  of  me- 
chanical development  which  distinguished  the  work  of  motor-vehicle  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  previous  year,  and  which  were  outlined  in  the  Year  Book  for  1899. 
The  motor  vehicle  of  1900  was,  however,  a  better  and  stronger  vehicle  than  that  of 
1899,  and  it  became  better  known  to  the  public.  One  result  of  this  increased  popular 
interest  has  been  to  develop  a  demand  for  a  more  reliable  and  durable  vehicle  than 
manufacturers  are  now  placing  on  the  market.  The  nature  of  this  feeling  is  excel- 
lently illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Albert  C.  Bost- 
vick,  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America:  "Far-reaching  im- 
provements must  be  made  before  the  automobile  shall  have  become  a  practical  vehicle 
for  the  general  riding  public.   To-day  its  cost  is  too  great ;  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
machine  itself,  but  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  operation.   No  motive  power  has 
been  found  that  is  not  without  important,  if  not  vital,  disadvantages.   Stability  and 
speed  have  not  been  successfully  combined.  There  is  no  automobile  on  the  American 
market  that  is  even  reasonably  reliable  for  general  roading.   What  I  mean  by  this 
statement  is,  that  one  annot  find  a  machine  in  which  he  can  set  out  for  a  25  or  50- 
inile  ride  over  ordinary  roads  with  a  fair  certainty  that  he  will  reach  his  destination 
on  time  and  in  good  condition."  Despite  criticisms  of  this  nature  and  the  feeling  by 
unprejudiced  students  of  the  motor  vehicle  that  they  are  substantially  just,  the  me- 
chanically propelled  road  vehicle  was  never  more  firmly  established  in  public  favor 
than  at  the  close  of  1900.  It  is  thot^ht  by  many,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  most  definite 
assurances  which  we  have  that  this  popular  favor  will  remain,  is  the  fact  that  the 
public  is  taking  a  more  sane  view  of  the  ultimate  field  of  greatest  utility  for  the 
automobile,  and  are  rel^ating  the  mere  racing  machine  and  the  frail,  fair-weather, 
smooth-road  vehicle  to  the  restricted  6elds  to  which  they  belong.   Perhaps  the  best 
iK>tion  of  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  the  motor  vehicle  can  be  given  by  describing 
briefly  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  vehicles  turned  out  during  the  year,  with  such  com- 
parisons and  comments  as  experience  seems  to  justify. 

In  the  Year  Book  for  1899  attention  was  directed  to  the  development  in  England 
of  the  heavy  steam  wagon  or  truck  for  freighting  purposes.    English  builders  con- 
tinued to  lead  during  1900  in  the  development  of  this  class  of  motor  vehicles,  and, 
following  their  lead,  American  builders  turned  their  attention  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  the  production  of  similar  vehicles.   One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was 
the  steam  express  wagon  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  by 
its  mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Arthur  Herschmann.  This  wagon  has  a  total  weight 
ready  for  operation  of  about  four  tons,  and  is  desired  to  carry  three  tons  of  paymg 
load  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  per  hour.   The  boiler  is  of  the  water-tube  type  and  very 
strongly  built,  and  supplies  steam  to  a  horizontal  compound  engine,  with  4x8x6-inch 
cylinders,  a^lable  of  developing  about  20  horse-power.   This  engine  drives  a  crank- 
shaft which  gears  with  a  counter-shaft  having  pinions  meshing  with  internal  gears 
on  the  rear  wheels.   The  boiler  is  mounted  over  the  forward  axle  in  the  front  end 
of  the  wagon,  but  all  the  driving  machinery  is  carried  by  the  main  frame  underneath 
the  body  of  the  w^on.   In  a  paper  describing  this  wagon,  read  by  Mr.  Herschmann 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  following  interestit^  com- 
ment is  made  regarding  the  future  of  the  steam  freighting  wagon:  "I  believe  that  if 
the  motor  wagon  is  given  an  anobstructed  field  and  'fair  play^  it  will  hold  its  own 
and  oust  the  horse-drawn  truck  in  short  order.   The  change  must  come,  and  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  harness-maker,  everybody  will  benefit  by  it.  The  main 
trouble  seems  that  educated  engineers  have  so  far  had  little  encouragement  given 
them  to  develop  the  motor  wagon,  and  that  the  confused  efforts  of  amateurs  and 
stock-jobbers  have  drawn  the  attention  of  almost  everybody  to  their  work,  except 
that  of  the  transportation  community,  who  had  no  accurate  data  before  them  to  judge 
of  the  practicability  of  the  motor  wagon." 

Another  heavy  steam  vehicle,  likewise  01  purely  American  design,  but  intended  for 
passeneer  instead  of  fre^ht  traffic,  was  bmlt  during  1900  by  the  New  York  Motor 
\^de  CcHDpany.   This  was  a  20-passenger  omnibus.  The  boiler  used  was  of  the 
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familiar  Oimax  water-tube  type,  using  kerosene  s|>ray  as  a  fuel.  The  engine  was 
a  vertical  compound  machine  with  cylinders  4]c5-inches  and  Txs-incfaes,  worldi^ 
normally  ap  to  8  horse-power,  but  capable  of  developinR  20  horse-power.  The  drir- 
ing  mechanism  consists  of  a  chain  ircnn  the  engine-shaft  to  a  amnter-^aft.  imd 
two  diains  from  the  counter-shaft  to  the  rear  wheels.  The  bus  has  a  total  weight  of 
3i  tons  ready  for  service.  At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
vehicle  the  ao-passenger  omnibuses  bnilt  by  the  Rilcer  Motor  Vehicle  Company  for 
the  Union  Motor  Tras^rtation  Company,  of  Willn^rre,  Penn.  Three  of  these 
vehicles  were  put  in  operation  on  December  3.  1900,  and  between  that  date  and  De- 
cember II  they  ran  about  15  hours  a  day,  nuUdog  trips  over  a  mile  and  a  half  route 
every  15  mtnntes,  and  carried  about  4447  passengers.  Like  all  Riloer  vehicles,  they 
use  electric  power,  the  current  being  supplied  by  a  stora|;e  battery  to  double  motors 
mounted  on  the  rear  axle  and  braced  to  the  reach.  During  1900  this  company  also 
built  a  s-ton  and  a  2-ton  truck.  These  vehicles  are  prolbbly  the  heaviest  electric 
vehicles  which  have  been  built,  European  makers  having  turned  out  nothing  heavier 
than  aibs,  most  other  American  makers  having  limited  themselves  in  weight  and  size 
to  delivery  wagons.  Returning  to  steam  vehicles,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  during 
1900  the  Thornycroft  patents  in  America  for  steam  freight  wagons  were  secured  by 
the  Cooke  Locomotive  Works,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  have  already  constructed 
several  vehicles.  One  of  these  the  company  has  had  running  for  about  three  months 
between  its  plant  and  the  freight  houses,  with  general  satisfaction,  it  is  stated. 

In  £uro{>e  several  makers  have  turned  out  freighting  wagons,  nsinggasc^inecngises 
as  the  motive  power,  but  so  far  the  largest  gastHine  vehicles  made  in  America  have 
been  deliveiy  wagons.  Of  these  the  wagon  made  by  the  American  Daimler  Com- 
pany is  particularly  notable.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  its  propelling  machinery 
this  vehicle  follows  the  Daimler  models  of  Europe.  The  two-cyhnder  vertical  en- 
gine of  the  Daimler  type  is  mounted  under  a  hood  at  the  front  end  of  the  wagon, 
forward  of  the  dash,  with  the  power  transmitted  through  a  conical  friction  clutch  and 
longitudinal  shaft  to  a  change  gear  case,  whence  a  pair  of  bevel  gears,  a  counter- 
shaft, and  two  sprocket  chains  make  connection  with  the  whceU._  The  frame  of  the 
wagon  is  entirely  of  metal,  and  the  wheels  are  of  wood,  wi^  solid  rubber  tires,  and 
the  two  pairs  of  wheels  are  36  inches  and  46  inches  in  diameter  respectively.  All  the 
mechanism  except  the  engine  and  the  operating  wheel  and  levers  is  beneath  tlM 
frame.  A  considerable  number  of  steam  and  electric  delivery  wagons  have  been 
turned  out  by  American  manufacturers  during  190a  In  fact,  of  the  motor  vehicles 
for  business  the  delivery  wagon  has  received  the  most  thorough  and  practical  test  in 
this  country.  Regarding  their  success,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  their  users ;  some  assert  that  they  excel  the  horse-drawn  delivery  wagon  in 
all  points,  and  others  state  that  as  an  advertisement  they  probably  pay,  but  they  can- 
not compete  with  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  in  rapidity  and  econonQr  of  service.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  here,  perhaps,  that  the  large  New  York  dry  goods  firm  of  Altnun  ft 
Co.  have  a  number  of  electric  delivery  wagons  in  regular  operation..  The  largest  of 
these  built  in  1900  is  a  truck  for  delivering  heavy  articles.  This  truck  weighs  6000 
pounds,  and  will  carry  a  load  of  two  tons  at  a  speed  of  seven  or  eight  miles  per  botir. 
A  storage  battery  of  44  cells  furnishes  current  to  3  horse-power  motors  geared  to  tiie 
rear  axle. 

The  commendation  of  the  automobile  for  war  purposes  by  Lord  Roberts  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  to  this  phase  of  usefulness  of  the  motor  vehicle.  The 
most  notable  attempt  among  American  builders  to  supply  an  automobile  for  militair 
purposes  was  made  during  1900  by  the  Mobile  Company  of  America.  The  wagon 
designed  and  exhibited  by  this  company  is  guaranteed  to  carry  1000  rounds  of  am- 
munition, 4  riflemen.  4  rifles,  2  intrenching  shovels.  4  pairs  of  blankets,  and  2  rubber 
shelters,  with  enough  oil  fuel  to  cover  200  miles.  It  is  stated  that  the  builders  guar- 
antee this  wagon  to  cover  100  miles  between  sunrise  and  sunset  over  average  country 
roads  or  the  unbroken  prairies  of  Nebraska.  In  the  South  African  War  much  use  was 
made  of  traction  engines  during  the  active  operations  of  1900,  and  their  service  was 
so  exceedingly  satisfactory  that  it  turned  the  attention  of  many  of  the  English  army 
officers  to  the  [>ossibtlity  of  developing  motor  vehicles  of  lighter  ccntstmction,  adapted 
to  accompany  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  carry  much  of  the  impedinunta  now  carried 
hy  the  men  and  horses  themsclve?. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  light  vehicles  made  for  personal  use  renders  im- 
possible any  individual  description.  In  Europe  gasoline  motors  led  all  others  in  pop- 
ular favor  m  1900.  as  they  have  previously.  There  are  few  electric  vehicles  turned  out 
in  Europe,  and  still  fewer  light  steam  vehicles.  In  America  the  three  kinds  of  motive 
power  stand  on  nearly  an  equal  basis  in  public  favor.  The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  American  automobile  practice  is  its  extensive  development  of  the  light  steam 
vehicle.  As  now  generally  designed,  the  propelling  mechanism  for  these  vehicles 
consists  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  flre-tube  boiler,  using  gasoline  fuel,  and  supplying 
steam  to  a  double  cylinder,  double-acting  engine,  with  a  chain-drive  to  the  rear 


vbcds.  Water>tnbc  boilen  and  compoond  engines  are  very  exccptioaal,  there  being* 
only  two  examples  of  each  found  among  the  two-score,  perhaps,  of  steam  vehicles 
exhibited  at  the  1900  exhibition  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  in  New  York 
City.  Next  to  light  steam  vehicles  America  is  noted  for  its  extensive  development 
of  the  electric  vehicle,  American  manufacturers  taking  front  rank  in  the  number  and 
mietir  of  these  v^ides  which  they  have  put  on  the  market.  In  America,  however, 
u  in  Bnrope.  the  manafacturers  of  gastriinc  Tdiicks  exceed  in  namber  tbtne  of  eidier 
dectric  or  steam  vehides.  Of  aboat  30  firms  represented  at  the  eriiibitioo  mentioned 
above  16  were  makers  of  sasoliae  veudes. 

During  the  year  1900  there  was  a  vigorons  growth  of  automobile  dubs  throogh- 
oot  Europe  and  America.  A  very  large  percentage  of  these  were,  of  coarse,  local  or- 
ganizations. The  Automobile  Club  of  England,  the  Automobile  Club  of  France,  aod 
the  Automobile  Clnb  of  America  i<j.v.)  are  societies  of  national  scope,  and  are  doing 
■inch  to  advance  the  use^of  the  motor  vebide  through  tests,  races,  ami  exhilutions. 

AVA,  Earl  of,  Abchibau)  Leofric  Teuple  Blackwood^  died  January  11,  1900,  of 
wounds  received  at  Ladysmith  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  DufTerin  and  Ava,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  living  British  diploma- 
tists. Bom  July  28,  1863,  Lord  Ava  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxfonl,  uid  entered 
the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Seventeenth  Hussars. 

AVBRBIiX^  General  Williau  M^otws,  a  prominent  cavalry  leader  of  the  Civil 
War,  died  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  February  3.  1900.  Bom  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1832, 
he  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  graduating  in  185^.  He  served  with 
tfstinction  against  the  Indians,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  ap- 
potnied  to  a  colonelcy  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  He  became  conspicuous  1^  a 
aeries  of  raids  which  he  began  in  March,  1863,  and  in  the  folknving  Februaiy  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  second  cavalry  division.  He  was  wounded  in  a  sldrmish 
at  Wythevitle.  In  1865  be  resigned  from  the  army,  and  the  next  year  was  qipointed 
United  States  consul-general  at  Montreal,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He 
was  reappointed  to  the  army  in  1888,  and  then  retired.  Before  and  after  this  time  he 
was  interested  in  manufacturing,  turning  his  attention  especially  to  asphalt  paving, 
and  in  June,  185(8,  after  a  litigation  pending  for  seventeen  years,  he  was  awarded  hy 
the  Appellate  EHvision  of  the  Supreme  Court  nearly  $700,000,  as  the  result  of  a  smt 
instituted  by  him  against  Mr.  Amzi  L.  Barber,  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Com- 
pany   

ATVASOVSBT,  Ivan  CoNSTANTiNOvrrcR,  a  distinguished  marine  painter  and 
professor  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  died  at  Theo- 
dc^a.  in  Crimea,  May  i,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  that  town  July  7,  1817,  and  after 
studying  at  the  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg,  and  under  the  artists  Tanneu  and 
Sauerweid,  he  travelled  widely  through  Europe  and  the  Orient.  In  1848  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  of  Amsterdam.  He  received  the  decoration 
of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in  1857.  After  1874  he  lived  in  his  native  town.  A 
large  number  of  Ayvasovsky's  paintings,  most  of  which  are  marine  views  or  naval 
battles  illustrative  of  Russian  history,  are  now  in  various  art  galleries  in  Russia. 
Among  his  famous  works  are :  "A  Landscape  by  Moonlight  in  the  Crimea,"  "Sunrise 
in  \'enice,"  "Sunset  on  the  Black  Sea,"  "A  View  of  Kiertch,"  "Sunrise  on  the  Sea," 
"The  Creation,"  "The  Flood,"  and  "Constantinople  by  Moonlight.",  Ayvasovsky 
probably  had  a  wider  reputation  than  any  other  contemporary  Russian  painter  except 
Vereschagin.   He  was  a  brother  of  Gabriel  Ayvasovslqr,  the  orientalist. 

AZORBS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  west  of  Portugal,  are  re- 
garded as  an  integral  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  are  represented  in  the  Portuguese 
Legislature.  Their  area  is  1005  square  miles,  and  their  population  in  1890  was 
955,594,  a  decrease  of  about  4200  since  1878.  The  capital  and  chief  town  is  F<xita 
Delgada  (population  over  l^ooo),  but  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor  is  at 
Angra  (population  1200),  in  the  island  of  Terceira.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards,  are  for  the  most  part  very  poor.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  fruit,  espedally  in  oranges.  In  1897  the  imports  and  exports,  together  with 
tbose  of  Madeira,  amounted  to  $1,165,558  and  $1,324,632  respectively.  In  1899  a  new 
mail  service  was  esublished  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States,  and  early 
in  1900  it  was  announced  that  a  railway  had  been  projected  to  connect  Ponta  Del- 
gada, the  Pumas  Valley,  and  the  town  of  Ribdra  Grande. 

BABTIjONIA.   See  Archjeolocy  (paragraph  Babylonia). 

BAOBHIXBB,  InvnrG,  an  American  author,  was  born  at  Pterpont,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 36,  i8so>  >™1  ^or  a  mmd>er  of  years  has  been  a  joamalist  connected  with 
the  press  of  New  York  City.  He  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  the  Pocket  Maganne, 
m  wMch  was  pobltshed  much  of  the  tentative  work  of  the  late  Stephen  Crane. 
Alro^  he  was  the  author  of  The  Matter  of  SiUnce  and  The  Still  Htmse  of  CyDitr- 
r0tg  when,  in  ifm  his  wdl-known  Ebtn  Holdcn  )otned  battle  with  David  Harum  for 
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the  highest  sales  of  the  year.  It  was  announced  that  a  new  story  by  htm  would 
appear  in  serial  form  under  the  title  of  Vri  and  I. 

BAOmitlA.  See  Light  (paragraph  Microbe  Ij^^t) ;  Liquid  Ant;  Photo- 
therapy; Plague;  Sanitation;  Sekuu  Therapy^  and  Yellow  Fever. 

BABBN-POWBUi,  RoratT  Stephenson  Shyth,  British  general,  was  bom 
February  22,  1857,  and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London.  In  1876  he  joined 
the  Thirteenth  Hussars,  and  served  in  India,  Afghanistan,  and  South  Africa.  In 
1887-89  he  was  on  the  staff  as  assistant  military  secretary  in  South  Africa,  and 
received  honorable  mention  for  his  work  in  Zululand  in  1888.  From  1890  to  1893 
he  was  assistant  military  secretary  at  Malta,  and  in  1895  for  his  conduct  as  com* 
mander  of  the  native  levies  in  Ashanti  received  a  star  and  was  breveted  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1897  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  Boers  in  October,  189^  Colonel  Baden-Powell  with 
a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  was  besieged  by  a  large  Boer  army  in  the  little  town 
of  Mafeking,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Orange  River,  on  the  Bechuanaland 
frontier.  Large  stores  of  provisions  enabled  the  British  to  hold  out  with  ease  till 
February,  when  food  began  to  fail  and  disease  broke  out  among  the  besieged.  Des- 
perate assaults  were  made  by  the  Boers  on  December  26,  1899,  and  May  13,  1900. 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  Baden-Powell  displaying  great  ability  and  imper- 
turbable coolness  in  the  conduct  of  the  defence.  'The  relief  of  the  town  on  May  18, 
after  a  siege  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days,  aroused  great  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  empire,  and  Baden-Powell  was  made  a  major-general.  In  June  he  commanded 
in  the  western  Transvaal,  and  took  the  important  town  of  Rustenberg.  Early  in 
September  he  was  made  the  head  of  the  aouth  African  Constabulary,  a  force  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  organized  for  the  pacification  of  the  conquered  South  African 
republics.  General  Baden-Powell  is  a  celebrated  sportsman  and  athlete.  He  has 
written  Pig-Sticking  or  Hog  Hunting  (1889)  ;  Reconnaissance  and  Scouting  (1890); 
Vedette  (1890);  Cavalry  Instruction  (1895);  The  Downfall  of  Prempeh  (1896); 
The  Matabele  Campaign.  See  Transvaal. 

BAHAMAS,  a  British  colony,  comprising  a  chain  of  3000  islands  and  rocks 
lying  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Florida,  has  an  area  of  about  5450  square  miles. 
Some  twenty  of  the  islands  are  inhabited,  the  estimated  population  in  1891  being 
47-565.  and  in  1900,  54,709,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  are  whites.  The  most  important 
island  is  New  Providence,  comprising  85  square  miles  with  upward  of  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  containing  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  which  is  a  favorite  winter 
resort  for  Americans  and  West  Indians.  The  other  principal  islands  are  Great 
Bahama,  Abaco,  Harbor  Island,  San  Salvador,  Long  Island,  Eleuthera,  Mayaguana, 
Exunia,  Acklin's  Island,  Crooked  Island,  Watling's  Island,  Andros  Island,  and  Great 
Inagua.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor.  Sir  Gilbert  Thomas  Carter, 
since  1897,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  9  members,  a  legislative  coundl 
of  g  members,  and  a  representative  assembly  of  29  members.  About  85  per  c«nt.  of 
the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties.  The  public  debt  in  1898  was  £118.426. 
Other  statistics  of  finance  and  statistics  of  commerce  have  been  as  follows : 

Revenue.  Expenditure.  Imports.  Exports. 

18m  •                               £S2,7$4  i63,405  ii86,oio  ^149,085 

18^                                             74,367  ^72  238,336  174.860 

1899                                             76,697  68,749  329.196  169,148 

Foodstnffs,  dothii^,  and  hardware  are  the  principal  imports,  and  the  chief  exports 
in  order  of  their  importance  are  sponges,  pineapples,  sisal  fibre,  and  turtle-shdl. 
Other  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  are  also  obtained.  The  sponges  taken  in 
were  valued  at  £105,038;  the  pineapple  export  amounted  to  £24,360.  In  1899  sisal  was 
cultivated  on  about  14,400  acres,  and  1,358.682  pounds  of  the  fibre,  valued  at  £16,942, 
were  exported.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1898  was  741,522  tons.  Great 
Britain  sends  about  one-fifth  of  the  imports  and  receives  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
exports,  while  the  United  States  absorbs  nearly  the  entire  remainder  of  the  trade. 
The  commercial  prospects  of  the  islands  were  never  more  promising  than  in  1900,  and 
there  was  said  to  be  an  opportunity  for  additional  capita!  in  the  fibre  and  fruit  trades. 
Statistics  of  education  in  the  islands  in  1898  were:  44  government  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  5998  and  an  average  attendance  of  4050;  31  Anglican  schools,  with 
an  enrolment  of  1750 ;  33  private  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  716;  11  aided  schools, 
with  981  pupils  in  attendance.  The  government  grant  for  educadon  in  1808  was 
£4500. 

B A  HR-TIL-QH AZ Alt,  a  province  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  is  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  country,  \ying  to  the  west  of 
Fashoda.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  a>pper-colored  race  of  uncertain  origin,  nom- 
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ber  from  1,500,000  to  2,ooo.0oa  The  province,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  is  under  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  Egypt  with  the  assent  of  Great 
Briuin,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  by  these  two  governments  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1899-   The  products  include  ivory,  gums,  and  rubber. 
BAIiIZB.   See  British  Honduras. 

BATJCAW  PBNZNSnLA  in  southeastern  Europe,  lies  between  the  Black  and 
yEgean  seas  on  the  east  and  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  on  the  west,  while  its  northern 
boundary  may  be  said  to  be  defined  by  the  Danube  River  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Save  and  Una.  Estimates  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  exclusive  of  Greece,  whose  non-insular  area  is  reported  at  20,875  square 
miles,  and  population  at  1,930,400,  have  been  estimated  as  follows : 

Square  Miles.  Population. 

Immediate  possessions  of  Turkey  in  Europe                       62,744  5,711,000 

Bulgaria  (autonomous  Turkish  princmality)                      24,380  2,312,300 

Eastern  Roumelia  (administered  by  Bulgaria) .....             I3>7do  998,400 

-  ,  I  Turkish  territory.administered  by  Austria- 
N^to     1  23-570  1.568.100 

Total  Turkey  in  Eurc^   124,394  10,589,800 

Servia  (kingdom)   igfiSo  2,314,200 

Montenegro  (independent  principality)   3,630  228,000 

Total  Balkan  peninsula  (exclusive  of  (xreece)   M7.074  13,132,000 

See  Turkey  ;  Bulgaria  ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ;  Servia  ;  Montenegro. 

BAUfOOHB.  See  Aerial  Navigation. 

BAUiOTT,  Rev.  Latimer  Whipple,  D.D.,  former  member  of  Congress,  and  a 
leader  in  the  Universalist  denomination,  died  at  Wocmsocket,  R.  I.,  May  9,  1900,  at 
the  agt  of  89  years.  He  was  once  president  of  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  and 
served  as  a  representative  from  Rhode  Island  in  the  44th,  45tn,  and  46th  Coi^resses. 

BAX«I70HI8TAN,  a  country  of  southern  central  Asia,  lies  between  Persia  and 
India  on  the  west  and  east  respectively,  with  Afghanistan  on  the  north  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  the  south.   A  part  of  the  country  is  under  British  control  and  the 
rest,  though  nominally  independent,  is  under  British  influence.   The  estimated  area 
is  130,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population  500,000.  The  country  comprises: 
Independent  Baluchistan,  a  confederation  under  the  control  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat, 
bordering  the  sea  and  having  an  estimated  area  of  106,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  about  221,000;  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  the  Bolan,  each  adminis- 
tered by  British  officials,  acting  for  the  khan;  several  distinct  districts  formerly 
belonging  to  A^hanistan.  but  now  under  British  rule,  and  known  as  British 
Baluchisun  (population  about  145,500)  ;  and  certain  territories  belonging  to  Afghan 
and  Baluch  tribes.     The  northern  and  western  boundaries  were  finally  fixed  by 
agreements  with  Afghanistan  and  Persia  in  1896.    The  inhabitants  are  principally 
Mohammedans.    Khelat  is  the  recognized  capital,  and  Quetta  the  largest  city;  other 
important  towns  are  Mastang.  Bela,  Kozdar,  and  Kalatak.  The  Khan  of  Khelat,  who 
since  1893  has  been  Mir  Mahmud,  has  an  annual  revenue,  consisting  of  a  subsidy  of 
100,000  rupees  (the  rupee  being  worth  about  20.8  cents)  from  the  Indian  government, 
a  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees  for  the  Quetta  district,  and  a  share  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  independent  Baluchistan.  He  has  an  army  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
upon  emergency  could,  perhaps,  call  forth  ten  thousand  irregular  troops.    As  the 
rainfall  is  uncertain,  the  country  is  not  very  productive ;  camel-grazing  is  an  impor- 
tant occupation,  and  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.   Wheat,  barley,  millet, 
tobacco,  and  dates  and  other  fruit  are  cultivated.   Coal  'occurs  in  places,  and  lead, 
cc^>per.  and  petroleum  have  been  found.   The  exports  include  woo^  hides,  madder, 
fruit,  and  tobacco.  Quetta,  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance,  commanded  by  the 
British,  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  Indian  system,  and  a  telegraph  line  extends 
as  far  as  Khelat.  No  political  relations  exist  between  Baluchistan  and  other  countries, 
excepting  British  India,  actii^  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  already  strong  British  influence  in  the  country  will  increase. 

The  commercial  route  established  several  years  ago  from  Quetta  by  the  way  of 
Mnski  to  Persian  Seistan  is  reported  a  success.  It  is  said  that  almost  all  the  trade 
between  India,  Persia,  and  Russian  central  Asia  passes  over  it.  The  commerce  has 
been  increased  by  the  establishment  of  an  English  consulate  at  Seistan,  to  which 
Russia  also  intends  to  send  a  consul.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
Russia's  determination  to  attain  commercial  supremacy  in  southern  Persia.  She 
has  already  attained  this  m  northern  Persia. 
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BAMKHCFTOT.  Previous  to  1898  every  State  had  Hs  own  bankruptcy  law.  As 
tke  result  of  iMig-continued  agitation,  Congress  at  last  passed  tke  National  Badc- 
mptcy  act.  This  law.  approved  July  i,  1898,  and  known  as  the  Ray  act,  provides 
for  a  complete  and  uniform  system  for  the  settlement,  through  the  United  States 
courts  and  referees  appointed  by  them,  of  all  the  affairs  of  bankrupt  debtors.  Baidc- 
ruptcy  may  be  voluntary  or  creditors  may  compel  a  debtor  to  turn  over  his  property 
to  be  administered  or  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  In  either  case  the 
debtor  is  entitled  to  a  discharge  from  future  liability  to  his  creditors.  Trustees  are 
chosen  by  the  creditors  or  appointed  by  the  court  to  administer  the  property. 
Referees,  who  are  permanent  judicial  officers,  consider  petitions,  make  adjudtcatioos, 
or  dismiss  petitions  and  perform  other  similar  functions.  But  the  final  proceedings 
in  the  compromising  or  settling  of  cases— called  "compositk>n  proceedings" — and  &e 
granting  of  discharges  from  his  debts  to  a  bankrupt  are  reserved  by  the  act  to  the 
United  States  Court  judges.  The  expenses  of  the  proceedings  in  general  depend 
on  the  assets.  In  ordinary  cases  the  referees  receive  I  per  cent  on  the  amoont 
distributed  by  the  court,  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  cases  settled  by  composition. 
Trustees  receive  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  on  the  first  $5000,  2  per  cent  on  the 
second  $5000,  and  i  per  cent  on  idl  sums  above  $10,000  of  the  total  amoont  paM  out 
by  them. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  act  has  been  approved  by  people  most  concerned.  These 
include  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  the 
Commercial  Law  League  of  America,  and  the  National  Association  of  Referees  in 
Bankruptcy.  It  has  resulted  in  greater  freedom  in  the  giving  of  credits;  lax  or 
burdensome  State  laws  have  been  nullified,  and  ^eater  security  and  safety  is  fdt 
in  the  conduct  of  credit  business.  All  of  the  bo£cs  most  concerned,  however,  are 
urging  certain  amendments.  Thus  far  they  have  failed  of  passage  by  Congress. 
The  chief  changes  proposed  are  the  following;  Permitting  incorporated  companies 
and  corporations  to  become  voluntary  bankrupts  on  petition  by  written  consent  of 
the  stockholders  of  one-half  of  the  stock;  bankruptcy  of  corporation  not  to  rriease 
stockholders  from  individual  liabilities;  forbidding  privileges  of  bankruptcy  to  one 
who  has  obtained  property  or  credit  by  false  pretences,  made  fraudident  transfers, 
been  discharged  in  bankruptcy  within  six  years,  or  disobeyed  a  lawful  order  of  the 
court ;  excepting  from  discharge  in  bankruptcy  alimony  lor  support  of  wife  or  dUSd, 
or  in  cases  of  reduction ;  increasing  compensation  of  trustees. 

BANKS— BANKma.  In  his  annual  report  of  December,  1900,  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency  made  important  recommendations  as  to  the  amount  and  direction  of 
loans  which  national  banks  should  be  permitted  by  law  to  make.  From  investigations 
instituted  by  the  comptroller  it  was  ascertained  that  of  370  national  bank  failures 
since  the  organization  of  the  system,  62,  or  17  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  number  were 
entirely  or  largely  due  to  excessive  loans  made  by  those  banks  to  their  officers  or 
directors.  It  was  shown  further  that  on  June  29,  1900,  i8,534  national  bank  directors 
out  of  a  total  of  38.709  were  in  some  way  indebted  to  the  banks  under  their  manage- 
ment. The  bank  stock  owned  by  the  borrowing  directors  amounted  to  $ii4.7S9,3oa 
The  aggregate  amount  owed  by  them  and  by  l»nk  officers  and  emplcwees  who  were 
not  directors  was  $.zo2,287,4i4.  The  capital  stock  of  all  national  banks  at  this  time 
was  $621,536,461,  and  the  total  loans  and  discounts  were  $2,623,512,200.  The  liability 
of  bank  directors  and  employees  was,  therefore,  equal  to  7.75  per  cent  of  the  tottl 
loans  and  discounts  and  to  32.55  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  stock.  While  recogniz- 
ing that  many  of  these  directors'  loans  were  made  upon  ample  security,  the  comp- 
troller believed  that  additional  restrictions  should  be  made  governing  them.  The 
comptroller,  therefore,  recommended  that  Congress  take  favorable  action  upon  a  bill 
mtroduced  into  the  first  session  of  the  56th  Congress  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  banking  and  currency,  and  as  amended  by  the  comptroller,  providing, 
in  brief,  as  follows:  First.  That  no  national  bank  should  loan  money  to  any  executive 
officer  or  employee,  except  with  the  recorded  approval  of  the  bank's  board  of  directors 
or  of  the  executive  committee  thereof.  Second.  That  no  national  bank  should  loan 
money  to  any  of  its  directors,  except  in  the  manner  specified  above,  or  except  upon 
a  recorded  apphcition,  approved  by  at  least  two  other  directors,  or  except  upon  an 
application  withm  a  limit  of  credit  previously  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors. 
Third.  That  every  report  made  in  accordance  with  law  by  a  national  bank  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  should  contain  an  itemized  account  of  all  moneys  due 
overdue,  or  to  become  due.  actually  or  contingently,  from  all  oflScer^,  employees  and 
directors  of  the  bank.  Fourth.  That  no  loans  should  be  made  to  any  lierscin  or 
corporation  afigregatmg  in  amount  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  paid-m  capital 

vK,°L^ti?*'^r-   ^"l  bills  of  exchange  drawn  ^ainrt^sxirting 

values  and  the  discount  of  commercial  or  business  paper  actually  owned  by  the 
person  negotiating  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  money  borrowed  (present  law)  Pro- 
vided, however  (proposed  amendment),  that  protected  loans  m  excess  of  10  per 
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cent.  6i  the  iiaid-up  capital  stodc  of  tbe  bank  may  be  made  to  an  individual  or 
urporatkm  if  ^le  total  amount  so  loaned  is  less  than  a  per  cent  of  the  entire  assets 
'Of  the  bank.  In  reference  to  this  last  proposed  amendment  the  comptroller  stated 
that  the  present  absolute  limitation  of  a  bank's  loans  to  an  individual  or  company 
was  inconTcnient  and  unjust  to  many  banks;  and,  therefore,  and  since  there  was 
BO  penalty  affixed,  the  banks  did  not  largely  observe  it.  Out  of  3732  national  banks, 
'575.  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number,  reported  on  June  30,  1900,  that  they 
bad  made  loans  in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  by  law.  Hence,  the  comptroller 
recommended  that  infractions  of  the  law  be  made  punishable,  and  that  the  law  itself 
be  modified  in  order  to  meet  actual  banking  conditions.  The  comptroller  reported 
that  in  larger  communities  the  resources  of  banks  wen  in  much  greater  ratio  to  their 
capital  than  in  small  communities;  and  for  that  reason  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful banks  were,  under  tbe  law,  much  more  restricted  in  their  loans.  The  average 
ratio  of  resources  to  capital  in  the  44  national  banks  of  New  York  City  was  given 
oa  June  30,  1900,  as  17.5  to  i ;  of  the  16  national  banks  in  Chicago  as  14.2  to  i ;  of  the 
6  natiooal  banks  in  St.  Louis  as  S.3  to  i ;  of  the  366  national  ^nks  in  other  reserve 
cities  as  9  to  I ;  while  in  the  3400  country  banks  the  ratio  was  but  6.1  to  i.  "The  law 
limiting  loans  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  when  applied  to  the  3400  of  the  smaller 
communities  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  allow  the  loaning  of  1.56  per  cent, 
of  their  total  assets  to  one  individual.  As  compared  with  this,  the  banks  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  tbe  average,  could  not  loan  over  fifty-seven  one-hundredths  of 
1  per  cent,  to  any  one  individual;  the  banks  of  Chicago  not  over  seventy  one- 
hnndredth  per  cent  of  their  total  assets ;  the  banks  of  St.  Louis  not  over  1.21  of  their 
total  assets;  the  banks  of  other  reserve  cities  not  over  i.io  of  their  total  assets." 
Tbe  law,  then,  allows  banks  to  make  loans  in  ccunparatively  lar^  proportion  to  their 
assets  in  smaller  communities  where  fully  protected  loans  in  large  amount  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  while  in  the  business  centres,  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  such 
loans,  the  legal  conditions  therefor  are  reversed.  The  proposed  amendment,  while 
mot  allowing  material  additional  liberty  to  country  bardcs,  would  give  extensions  to 
ct^  banks  well  within  the  limits  of  safety  and  requisite  for  their  class  of  business. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  cash  reserve  held  by  national  banks,  the  comptroller 
recommended  that  we  law  permitting  banks  not  reserve  agents  to  consider  as  cash 
on  hand  balances  dne  them  from  reserve  banks  to  the  amount  of  three-fifths  of  the 
reserve  fund  of  15  per  cent,  required  of  such  non-reserve  banks,  be  amended  so  that 
the  non-reserve  banks  could  only  consider  as  cash  an  amount  held  for  them  by 
reserve  banks,  to  be  not  greater  than  one-fifth  of  the  required  reserve  fund.  The 
comptroller  ^so  recommended  that  the  law  which  authorized  banks  in  smaller 
reserve  cities  to  keep  one-half  of  their  lawful  money  reserve  in  cash  with  central 
reser\-e  cities  be  repealed.  In  support  of  these  recommendations  the  comptroller 
stated  that  the  present  law,  which  to  a  considerable  extent  permitted  banks  to  repre- 
sent as  reserve  what  were  in  effect  loans  to  other  banks,  was  at  times  productive  of 
nnstaUe  and  unsafe  banking.  And  in  this  connection  the  comptroller  instanced 
financial  conditions  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  Interior  banks  that  summer, 

owing  to  a  small  demand  for  money  in  their  localities,  deposited  large  amounts  with 
their  reserve  agents  in  Eastern  cities.  These  reserve  banks,  recognizing  that  the 
deposits  might  be  recalled  at  any  time,  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
a  heavy  rate  of  interest  therefor,  desired  to  place  the  money  out  upon  call  loans. 
But  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  call  loans  they  were  forced  to  go  to  the  speculative 
exchanges.  A  speculative  movement  in  stocks  was  immediately  created  (sec  Trusts), 
and  was  carried  on  with  a  constantly  increasing  range  of  prices  until  the  fall  crop 
moving  in  the  West  caused  the  interior  banks  to  order  cash  shipped  to  them  against 
their  talances.  This  demand  "resulted  in  a  panic  upon  the  stock  exchange  of  New 
York,  which  instantly  became  a  grave  menace  to  the  entire  business  of  the  country. 
In  the  abnormal  demand  for  money  created  by  this  panic  the  ordinary  credits  to  the 
legitimate  business  and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  country  were  necessarily  cur- 
tailed by  the  banks,"  and  for  a  considerable  time  they  "refused  to  ship  currency  in 
response  to  demands  from  banks  in  the  interior,  showing,  in  the  extreme  test  of  panic, 
that  the  reserve  which  had  been  counted  as  cash  by  the  banks  of  the  country  was  not, 
in  fact,  at  all  times  available  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  deposit- 
ors." The  comptroller  believed  that  the  restrictions  advocated  in  regard  to  the  cash 
reserve  would  not,  as  under  the  existi^  law,  encourage  speculative  tendencies  in 
nitmey  centres  to  such  an  extent  as  to  risk  at  times  "the  best  interests  of  legitimate 
business  and  at  the  cost  of  weakenit^  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  by  creating  too 
great  a  di^roportion  between  the  aggregate  cash  resources  and  aggregate  deposit 
liabilities."  In  opposition  to  this  plan  it  was  stated  that  since  country  banks  were 
forced  to  pay  interest  on  their  capital  stock  and  to  their  depositors,  the  requirement 
that  they  shonld  keep  so  much  larger  a  sum  locked  up  in  their  vaults  would  work 
them  grave  ifijtiry.  They  wonld  be  forced  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  interest  to  their 
depositors,  and  as  a  result  many  of  them  would  vxo^  tnsuier  their  money  of 
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themselves,  and  without  the  agency  of  the  banks,  to  the  speculative  centres.  Thus, 
the  same  result  as  to  speculative  crises  would  follow.  In  this  connection  it  was 
pointed  out  that  none  of  the  many  plans  which  had  been  devised  to  dieck  speculation 
had  availed,  eras  of  industrial  prosperity  and  rising  prices  always  being  accompanied 
or  followed  by  a  speculative  movement  To  this,  however,  it  might  be  answered 
that  the  comptroller  was  not  concerned  with  a  general  speculative  movement,  but 
only  with  the  part  taken  therein  by  national  banks.  The  comptroller,  in  his  annual 
report,  also  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  national  banks  whose 
charters  had  been  renewed  in  1882  and  subsequently  would,  under  the  terms  of 
existit^  law,  be  compelled  to  end  their  corporate  existence  and  either  go  out  of- 
business  or  reincorporate  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  renewal 
of  their  charters.  Legislation  was,  therefore,  asked  for  to  enable  the  comptroller  to 
renew  for  a  further  period  of  twenty  years  all  expiring  charters. 

Banks  Organised  under  the  Currency  Act. — The  Currency  act  of  March  14,  1900 
(see  the  article  Currency  Reform),  provided  for  the  establishment  in  small  com- 
munities of  national  banks  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $25,000,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  national  bank  circulation.  The  secretary  stated  that  since  this  law  went  into 
effect,  and  between  March  14  and  October  31,  igoo,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency 
approved  509  applications  for  the  organization  of  national  banks ;  of  this  number,  383 
were  for  banks  with  capital  of  less  than  $50,000,  and  137  for  banks  with  capital  of 
$50,000  or  more.  Since  October  31, 1899,383  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $20,025,000,  were 
chartered,  of  which  348  completed  their  organizations  and  were  authorized  to  begin 
business  between  March  14  and  October  31,  1900.  Sixty-two  of  the  banks  organized 
subsequent  to  March  14,  with  capital  aggregating  $4,560,000,  were  conversions ;  123, 
with  capital  of  $5,605,000.  were  reorganizations  of  State  and  private  banks :  163,  wiA 
capital  of  $7,310,000,  were  banks  of  primary  organization.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  of  the  banks  organized  subsequent  to  March  14  were  with  capital  of  less  than 
$50,000,  the  great  majority  of  these  having  only  the  minimum  capital  requirement 
of  $25,000  and  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,575,000 ;  and  99  of  the  banks  were 
with  capital  of  $50,000  or  over,  the  a^egate  capital  for  this  class  being  $io,90o,ooa 
In  the  following  table,  compiled  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and  showing  the 
number  and  size  of  national  banks  organized  durii^  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1900,  especial  attention  is  called  b^  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  new  banlu 
formed  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  and  other  middle  Western 
sections,  as  showing  the  banking  facilities  secured  in  remoter  and  smaller  communi- 
ties by  the  action  01  the  currency  law. 
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Under  the  Cnrrency  act  of  March  14  banks  were  entitled,  upon  deposit  of  money  or 
bonds  as  security,  to  take  out  circulating  notes  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capital,  which 
on  Octt^r  31,  1900,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $632,502,395.  On  October  31, 
however,  the  outstanding  circulation  amounted  to  only  $331,613,218,  or  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  amount  permitted  by  law.  The  amount  of  bank  circulation  on 
March  13,  the  day  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Financial  act,  and  on  October  31,  is 
shown  by  denotninations  as  follows : 


Denominations. 


Omb  

Two*  

FlTM  

Th»  

Trade*  

PUtiw  

Ooabiuidntls   ... 

ytn  ItDiidMdfl  

OwOoiiMDdi  

VmdMmed  fracUoos. 

•Mai  


March  IS. 


$S48,«7S 
Ifl7.4eS 
n,810,7IQ 

n.m,Wi 

08,770,660 
11,784,160 

104.000 
37,000 

•«B4,0a8,M> 


October  SI. 


1847,562 
167,066 
70,868,606 
188.0e8,S80 
88,408,100 
16,180,900 
82,889,«» 
108,600 
87,000 
83,086 

•88l,618,»8 


In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  JourHol  of  Economics.Mr.  Thornton  Cooke  queried 
whether  considerable  additional  banking  facilities  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
SQpplied  to  small  communities,  and  whether  such  facilities  as  had  been  supplied 
were  worth  the  price  paid  for  them.  This  price,  Mr.  Cooke  believed,  was  the 
impairment  of  the  national  banking  system,  which  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  lowerii^  of  the  cajHtal  required  of  national  banks.  "The  $50,000  banks," 
Mr.  Cooke  stated,  "have  not  proved  so  strong  as  the  larger  banks,  and  the  $25,000 
banks  cannot  be  so  strong  as  the  $50,000  have  been."  As  a  result,  "at  the  first  period 
of  depression  the  national  banks  will  sustain  a  fall  of  credit."  That  permitting 
national  banks  to  organize  with  smaller  capital  had  not  considerably  increased  bank- 
ii^  facilities  was  proved,  Mr.  Cooke  thought,  by  the  following  considerations: 
First  A  large  number  of  the  new  banks  were  conversions  from  State  and  private 
banks.  Second.  A  number  of  others  which  posed  as  of  primary  organization  were,  in 
reality,  conversions,  being  banks  which  liquidated  and  then  reorganized  in  order 
to  allow  a  change  of  their  assets  in  conformity  with  the  national  banking  law. 
Third.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  new  banks  were  organized  in  towns  where  there 
were  already  banking  facilities.  Fourth.  In  actually  remote  and  previously  bankless 
communities  ^5,000  banks  cannot  be  supported,  and  little  $10,000  or  so  State  and 
private  banks  are  instituted.  "In  every  State  of  the  Missouri  River  group,  except 
South  Dakota,  the  increase  of  bank  capital  due  to  State  banks  only  is  greater  than 
the  increase  due  to  national  banks."  The  problem  still  remains,  therefore,  of  uniting 
abundant  banking  facilities  in  small  communities  with  safe  banking.  Branch  banking 
is  so^sted  as  the  only  solution.  To  this  solution  there  is  the  objection  that  it 
would  antagonize  existing  interests,  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  monopolistic.  If, 
however,  each  bank  was  limited  to  a  single  State,  this  objection  would  be  largely 
obriated.  In  the  following  table  Mr.  Cooke  presents  a  summary  of  the  State  and 
private  banks  organized  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma, 
from  March  14  to  October  31,  Assnmtm  the  table  to  be  correct,  it  is  valuable  as 
ibowing  the  extent  to  which  smaller  banks  than  are  permitted  under  the  natioifttl 
banking  law  are  necessary  in  small  communities. 
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BenktHg  Resources, — The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cnrrency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  iSgg.  gave  the  total  resources  of  all  banks  reporting  as  follows: 
3583  national  banks,  $4,ymfi33,904>  6l49  other  banks,  $5,ig6,i77>38i :  all  banks 
(9732).  $9.905,01 1,265.  ^or  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  assets  and  liabiHties  of 
all  banks  reportii^  was  given  as  follows : 

3732  National  Banks.   6650  Other  Banks.         10,382  Banks. 


Loans   $2,644,237,193  $3,013,449,827  $5,657,687,020 

United  States  bonds...  417.667,435  117,461,816  535.1^.251 

Other  bonds   356,883,695  1,606,368,535  1,963.252,230 

Cash   529.272,823  220,667,109  749.939-932 

Capital   621,536,461  403,192.214  1,024,728,675 

Surplus  and  profits   39^  .547.835  490.654.957  882,202,792 

Deposits   2.550.659,557  4,780,893.692  7.33 1 .553^ 

Total  resources   4,944,165,624  5,841,658,820  10.785,824^ 


In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  banking  power  of  the  world,  as  estimated 
Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall,  for  1890,  and  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  for  190a  From 
this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  banking  power  the  United  States  leads  all  nations, 
having  since  1890  increased  its  banking  power  150.3  per  cent.  In  estimating  banking- 
power  capital,  surplus,  profits,  issues,  deposits,  and  accounts  current  are  included. 
The  figures  are  given  in  million  pounds  sterling. 


Countries. 

Year. 

Increase. 

1890 
(in  Millions). 

1900 

(in  Millions). 

Cape  Colony  

Total  

^910 
1,037 

230 
1,030 

ii,i72 
1,336 

283 

(  *2.203 

}  t375 

Per  Cent. 

\  iSO-3 

3.197 

5.369 

67.9 

*From  reports  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency. 
tEstimated  for  non-reporting  banks. 


Right  of  IVithdrawal  of  Deposits.— On  February  6.  1900,  the  New  York  Court  <rf 
Appeals  handed  down  a  decision  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  aihrming  the  right  of  a  director  of  a  stock  corporati(» 
about  to  fail  to  advise  a  creditor  company  of  that  fact,  though  by  the  information  so 
imparted  the  latter  company  became  in  effect  a  preferred  creditor.  The  decision 
was  rendered  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  receivers  of  the  Madison  Square  Bank  against 
the  East  River  Bridge  Company  to  recover  from  the  latter  $50,000  obtained  as 
follows:  The  president  of  the  bridge  company,  who  was  also  a  director  of  tlM  Madi- 
son Square  Bank,  learning  of  the  bank's  impending  failure,  signed  and  caused  to  be 
presented  to  the  banking  agents  of  the  Madison  Square  Bank  a  check  for  the  amount 
of  the  bridge  company's  deposits  in  that  bank.  This  check,  by  the  rules  of  the 
clearing  house,  was  honored  on  August  9,  1893.  although  the  Madison  Square  Bank 
was  not  opened  to  its  creditors  after  August  8.  The  receivers  for  the  bank  averred 
that  the  $50,000  in  question  should  be  returned  to  the  bank  under  the  New  York 
statute  forbidding  a  corporation  which  was  insolvent  or  whose  insolvency  was 
imminent  to  transfer  any  of  its  property  to  its  officers  or  to  create  preferred  creditors. 
The  court  held,  however,  that  the  New  York  law  did  not  forbid  an  officer  from 
re\-ealing  the  fact  of  a  corporation's  insoh-ency;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  often 
his  moral  duty  to  reveal  such  fact  in  order  that  contingent  creditors  might  be  de- 
terred. There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  a  director  in  the  Madison  Square 
Bank  should  not  inform  the  East  River  Bridge  Company  of  the  condition  01  the 
bank  in  which  it  deposited.   But  it  was  certainly  lawful  for  the  bridge  company  to 
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present  its  check  against  the  Madison  Square  Bank  with  the  clearing  house  agent 
of  that  bank.  To  all  depositors  was  reserved  the  right  to  use  for  their  own  benefit 
all  available  information  regardii^  their  deposits  and  to  draw  against  these  depots 
at  any  time.  The  fact  that  a  director  in  the  bank  signed  the  check  of  the  bri<^ 
company  was  not  germain  to  the  case,  since  he  signed  it  in  his  corporate,  and  not 
in  bis  individnal  capacity. 

Liability  of  National  Bank  for  Loan  Fraudulently  Obtained  by  OMcers. — On 
March  5.  1900,  the  long  pending  and  often  tried  suit  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank 
of  New  York  against  the  receiver  for  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  (United  States)  in  favor  of  the  New  York  bank. 
Tbe  case  arose  from  a  loan  for  $300,000,  obtained  in  February,  1887,  from  the 
Qiemical  National  Bank,  by  £.  L.  Harper  as  vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  National 
Bank.  The  money  was  believed  by  the  chemical  bank  to  have  been  borrowed  in 
good  £aith  by  the  Cincinnati  bank;  and  the  latter  bank,  in  return  for  promissory 
notes  signed  1^  Harper,  who  purported  to  r«>resent  it,  was  credited  with  $joo,ooo 
on  the  books  of  the  QKroical  NaticHial.  This  money  was  drawn  upon  by  the 
Cincinnati  buik  as  occasion  required ;  but  that  bank  received  no  advantage  from  the 
loan,  since  Harper,  in  turn,  had  himself  credited  with  $300,000  on  the  books  of  the 
Fidelity  National.  As  it  appeared  that  the  whole  transaction  had  been  conducted 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  Fidelity  National,  the  receiver 
appointed  for  that  bank  when  it  failed  refused  to  admit  the  Chemical  National  as 
a  creditor.  Suit  was,  thereupon,  brought.  The  court  held  tn  its  decision  that  the 
Fidelity  Bank  could  not  disavow  re^KMisibility  for  the  money  obtained  by  its  vice- 
presidciat  and  used  by  the  Ftdeli^  Bank  "in  its  banking  business  and  for  its  own 
benefit."  The  Saxt  that  Harper  fraudulently  caused  himself  to  be  credited  on  the 
boc^s  of  the  Fidelity  Bank  was  a  matter  with  which  the  Chemical  Bank  had  no  con- 
nection, and  this,  therefore,  could  not  affect  the  respcMisibility  of  the  Flddity  Bank 
to  return  money  "used  in  meeting  its  current  obligations." 

BAPTISTS  trace  the  origin  of  their  church  in  America  to  Roger  Williams,  who 
was  converted  to  the  Baptist  faith  in  1630^  The  denomination,  comprising  thirteen 
divisions,  ranks  after  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  Regular  Baptists  (North,  South,  and  Colored)  maintain  distinct  organizations, 
though  they  agree  in  doctrine,  while  the  other  sects  have  ecclesiastical  differences. 
<i)  Regular  Baptists  (North)  have  7415  ministers,  9374  churches,  and  {^3^20  mem- 
bers; (2)  R^nlar  Baptists  (South)  have  12,058  ministers,  18,963  churches,  and 
1,1608,413  members;  (3)  Regular  Baptists  (Colored)  have  14,351  ministers,  15,654 
churches,  and  1,864,600  members;  (4)  Seventh  Day  Baptists  have  119  ministers,  115 
chnrcbes,  and  8991  members;  (5)  Freewill  Baptists  have  1619  ministers,  1486 
churches,  and  85,109  members;  (6)  General  Baptists  have  450  ministers,  550 
churches,  and  a8,ooo  members;  (7)  Separate  Baptists  have  113  ministers,  103 
churches,  and  6479  members.  No  recent  reports  for  the  following  bodies  have  been 
available,  but  the  last  statistics  assign  (8)  Six  Principle  Baptists,  14  ministers,  18 
churches,  and  937  members;  (9)  Original  Freewill  Baptists,  120  ministers.  167 
churches,  and  12.000  members;  (10)  United  Baptists,  25  ministers,  204  churches, 
and  13,209  members;  (11)  Baptist  Church  of  Christ,  80  ministers,  152  churches,  and 
S254  members;  (12)  Primitive  Baptists,  2130  ministers,  3530  churches,  and  126,000 
members;  (13)  Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit-Predestinarian  Baptists,  300  ratnisters, 
473  churches,  and  12,851  members.  The  Baptists  control  7  theological  schools,  with 
68  instructors  and  1012  students,  and  have  in  connection  with  their  denomination 
many  colleges  and  seminaries.  Mission  fields,  under  the  administration  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  occupy  Burmah,  Assam,  South  India.  Japan, 
China,  Africa,  and  the  Philippines,  where  there  are  474  missionaries,  9^  organiicd 
churches,  and  105,216  church  members.  On  this  work  the  society  expended  $768,- 
8S4  with  gratifying  success,  particularly  in  Africa  and  China,  where  progress  seemed 
most  difficult.  There  are  also  missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  are  con- 
ducted on  the  same  basts  as  the  home  mission  work. 

BAFnST  TOUNO  PBOFI^S  XJ^OCOX  GP  AMBBZOA,  organized  in  1891, 
and  made  up  of  young  pet^le's  societies  in  Baptist  churches  m  we  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  union  is  its  educational  work  along  bib- 
lical and  missionary  lines,  embodied  in  its  Christian  culture  courses.  President. 
John  H.  Chapman ;  headquarters,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

BAB  ABSOCHATION,  ABIBRIOAN,  formed  in  1878,  held  its  twenty-third 
annual  meeting  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y..  August  29-31,  1900.  The  president's  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson,  communicating  the  most  note- 
worthy changes  in  statute  law  made  in  the  several  States  and  by  Congress  diirii^ 
the  preceding  year.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  George  R.  Peck,  of  Illinois, 
on  the  "March  of  the  Constitution,'*  papers  by  Richard  M.  Venable.  of  Maryland, 
on  the  "Growth  of  Law;"  Edward  Avery  Hariman,  of  Illinois,  on  "Ultra  Vires  Cor- 
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poration  Leases;"  and  John  Bassett  Moore,  of  New  York,  on  "A  Hundred  Years 
of  American  Diplomacy."  The  association  comprises  about  1600  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a  number  of  standing  and 
special  committees.  The  principal  subjects  considered  were  the  revision  of  the 
federal  judicial  system,  the  working  of  the  bankrupt  law,  the  adoption  of  uniform 
State  laws  on  various  subjects,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  legal  education, 
amendments  of  the  patent,  trade-mark  and  copyright  laws,  etc.  President,  Edmund 
Wetmore,  New  York  City;  secretary,  John  Hinkley,  215  N.  Charles  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

BAHBADOB,  a  British  West  Indian  island,  which  geographically  is  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Windward  group,  but  which  is  administered  as  a  separate  colony,  has 
an  area  of  166  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  190,000.  The  capital  is  the 
port,  Bridgetown,  having  apopulation  of  about  21,000.  The  colony  is  administered 
by  a  governor.  Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  since  1892,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  and  an  executive  committee,  while  l^slation  is  effected  through  a  l^slative 
council  of  nine  members  and  an  assembly  of  twen^-four  members,  chosen  annually 
by  popular  vote.  The  island,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  British  troops  in  the 
West  Indies,  has  a  garrison  of  about  850  officers  and  men.  Over  156,500  of  the  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  Anglican  Church,  which  receives  an  annual  legislative  grant 
of  £10,164;  the  Wesleyan  Church  is  represented  by  about  14,500;  the  Moravian, 
6,800;  the  Roman  Catholic,  800,  which  churches  also  receive  legislative  grants. 
Education,  which  is  in  good  condition,  is  under  government  direction;  the  govern- 
ment grant  for  public  mstruction  in  1897  was  £11,490;  in  189B,  ii  1.000.  In  the 
latter  year,  besides  schools  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  with  some  600 
students  in  attendance,  there  were  175  primary  schools,  with  an  aver^  attendance 
of  about  14,700  pupils.  Statistics  of  finance  and  commerce  are  as  follows  (the 
figures  for  imports  and  exports  including  bullion  and  specie)  : 

Public  Debt.  Revenue.  Expenditure.  Imports.  Exports. 

1897                        £409.150  £184,606       £172-551  £1,008.699  £736,163 

18^                         414.000  182.582         175.319  1.058,855  769,231 

1899                          414,000  216,022        207,883  998,006  845,590 

It  is  stated  that  of  the  entire  area  of  Barbadoes  about  94  per  cent,  is  under  cul- 
tivation; about  30,000  acres  are  under  stigar  culture,  the  chief  industi?.  Besides 
sugar  the  principal  exports  are  molasses  and  rum,  while  the  leading  imports  are 
textiles  and  food-stuffs,  particularly  rice  and  salted  meat.  The  sugar  yield  in  hogs- 
heads has  been  as  follows:  in  1896,  49,399;  in  1897,  58,600;  in  189S,  53,575.  In  1898, 
1160  tons  of  manjak,  a  bituminous  petroleum,  valued  at  over  £2300,  were  exported. 
The  fishing  industry  is  of  some  importance,  the  value  of  the  annual  catch  heitig 
about  £17,000.  Barbadoes  has  470  miles  of  roads  and  24  miles  of  railway. 

BARBER-SHOPS.  Both  New  York  and  Boston  have  added  to  their  sanitary 
code  the  regulation  of  barber  shops.  The  Boston  regulations,  adopted  May  4,  1900, 
provide  that  (i)  the  place  of  business,  together  with  the  furniture,  shall  be  kept,  at 
all  times,  in  a  cleanly  condition ;  (2)  mugs,  shaving  brushes,  and  razors  shall  be 
sterilized  by  immersion  in  boiling  water  and  after  every  separate  use  thereof ;  (3)  a 
separate,  clean  towel  shall  be  used  for  each  person ;  (4)  alum  or  other  material  used 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  shall  be  so  used  only  in  powdered  form,  and  applied  on  a 
towel ;  (5)  the  use  of  powder-puffs  is  prohibited ;  (6)  the  use  of  sponges  is  pro- 
hibited; (7)  every  barber  shop  shall  be  provided  with  running  hot  and  cold  water; 
(8)  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  barber  shop  as  a  dormitory;  (9)  every 
barber  shall  cleanse  his  hands  thoroughly  immediately  after  serving  each  customer. 

In  1899  Michigan  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  licensing  of  barbers  in  all  towns 
in  Michigan  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  All  barbers  now  m  the  business  may  pro- 
cure a  license  by  paying  a  fee  of  $r,  but  persons  hereafter  entering  the  business 
must  first  pass  an  examination  before  the  State  Commission  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  disinfecting  appliances  as  well  as  of  the  razor.  In  ipoo  the  State  of 
Missouri  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  similar  board  of  exammers.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

BARBOUR,  Rev.  John  Humphrey,  A.M.,  professor  of  New  Testament  literature 
and  interpretation  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  Middletown,  Conn.,  died  there, 
April  29,  1900.  Bora  at  Torringt^.£onn.,  in  May.  1854,  he  graduate  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  in  1873,  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1876,  ordained  priest  in  1878,  and  until  1889  was  a  rector  in  Hartford.  From 
1882  until  1889  he  was  also  librarian  of  Trinity  College,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
called  to  his  professorship  there.  He  wrote  Beginnings  of  the  Historic  Episcopate. 

BABITB8.  See  Baeytes. 
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BARTiBY.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  barley  in  the 
United  States  in  igoo: 
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BARNADO'S  HOMBS,  or,  more  properly,  homes  of  the  National  Incorporated 
Waifs'  Association,  are  institutions  for  the  housing  and  care  of  orphan  waifs,  the 
first  being  established  by  Dr.  Thomas  John  Barnado  in  Stepney  Causeway,  London, 
in  1867.  For  th<  year  ending  December  31,  1899,  the  association  reported  22  homes  in 
England  and  4  in  Canada,  and  proposed  similar  ones  for  Australia.  Destitute  chil- 
dren, irrcspecti-ve  of  sex,  nationality,  creed,  or  physical  defects,  are  admitted  to 
these  homes,  where  they  receive  such  instruction  and  industrial  training  as  will  tend 
to  enable  them  to  make  a  living.  There  is  also  maintained  an  emigration  bureau, 
through  which  large  numbers  ofchildrcn  have  been  sent  to  Canada  and  the  colonies. 
During  the  year  reported,  the  work  of  the  association  was  greatly  extended,  its 
liabilities  reduced  by  £12,832,  and  its  income  increased  to  £147,049,  or  £3245  above 
that  of  189S.  The  new  admissions  were  3011,  making  the  number  of  children  main- 
tained for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  7459.  Other  statistics  for  1899  were  as 
follows:  Children  in  residence  on  December  31,  4798;  rescued  during  the  year  from 
otter  destitution,  1829;  rescued  from  "grave  moral  danger,"  1182;  boarded  out  in 
country  districts,  1931 ;  helped  to  situations,  etc.,  1541 ;  physically  disabled  children 
admitted,  73;  free  meals  supplied,  78,639;  free  lodgings  provided,  78.503;  publications 
sold  or  given  away,  1,112,261.  Since  the  founding  of  the  homes  40,200  children  had 
been  rescued  and  trained  and  10,609  sent  to  Qinada.  The  headquarters  of  the 
association,  of  which  Lord  Brasso;^  is  president  and  Dr.  Barnado  director,  are  at 
iS-a6  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E.  C. 

BABNABD,  Hehky,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  the  distinguished  pioneer  in  educational 
reforms,  died  Jnly  5>  1900,  at  Hartford,  Conn.   Bom  in  the  same  city,  January  34, 
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i8ii,  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1830;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  from  1837 
to  1840  sat  in  the  Connecticut  L^slature.  In  that  body  he  advocated  reftHins  is 
prisons  and  insane  asylums,  and  carried  through  laws  comj^e^y  reorganiziiiK  the 
common  school  System,  his  reforms  including  improved  coifttruction  of  scnool- 
houses,  high  schools,  teachers*  institutes,  normal  schools  and  new  methods  of 
instruction.  He  then  became  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation created  by  this  legislation.  In  1842  the  board  was  abolished  and  the  entire 
educational  law  repealed.  After  devoting  a  year  to  lecturing  on  educational  topics 
in  every  State  except  Texas,  addressing  State  legislatures  and  conducting  confer- 
ences in  fifty  cities,  in  184J  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  superintendent  of  education  for 
Rhode  Island,  and  instituted  similar  reforms  in  that  State  during  his  service  until 
1849.  Rhoide  Island  tbe  principle  of  the  right  of  taxation  for  sdiool  purposes  bad 
been  denied  for  two  htmdred  years,  but  sucb  was  Dr.  Barnard's  inftnciice  that 
every  town  in  the  State  adopted  the  principle  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  During  those 
five  years  he  held  more  than  1300  educational  meetings  and  established  twenty-nine 
libraries.  In  1850  he  declined  the  presidencies  of  the  State  universities  of  Indiana 
and  Michigan,  but  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  newly  established  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Britain,  with  the  added  duty  of  being  superintendent  of  the  Coa- 
necticut  schools.  In  1854  ill-health  forced  him  to  give  up  work  for  a  time.  From 
1859  to  1861  he  was  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  agent  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  normal  school  fund.  During  this  early  period  of  the  educa- 
tional history  of  Wisconsin  he  gave  the  work  of  progress  a  great  impetus.  In  i86fi 
and  1866  he  was  temporary  president  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
from  1867  to  1870  first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  organized  Che 
Bureau  of  Education  and  issued  four  reports,  in  which  he  advocated  nearly  all  the 
reforms  which  have  since  been  introduced  in  American  educational  work.  WhUe 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  School  Board  and  later,  when  State  superin- 
taident,  he  published  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Joumai,  and  during  his 
term  of  service  in  the  neighboring  State  he  edited  the  Rhode  Island  School  Journal. 
In  1855  he  began  the  American  Journal  of  Education.  This  he  continued  until 
1886,  writing  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  himself.  The  fifty  volumes  of  this 
periodical  constitute  in  a  sense  a  great  American  encyclopaedia  of  education.  In 
the  latter  year  he  announced  a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  which  comprise  over 
eight  hundred  individual  treatises,  and  when  published  under  the  title  of  the 
American  Library  of  Schools  and  Education,  fill  6fty-two  volumes.  A  few  of  the 
titles  of  these  works  are  School  Architecture  (1839);  National  Education  (1840); 
National  Education  in  Europe  (1854);  Papers  for  Teachers  (published  while  in 
Wisconsin)  ;  Kindergarten  and  Child  Culture  Papers;  Pestalozzi  and  Peslaloasian- 
ism  (1861)  ;  and  American  Pedagogy  (1S78).  In  American  educational  history  tbe 
name  of  Henry  Barnard  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Horace  Mann  and 
should  take  rank  with  it  He  was  the  creator  of  the  public  school  systems  of  Coa- 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island  as  Horace  Mann  was  of  that  of  Massachusetts.  Tbqr  co- 
operated with  each  other  in  influencing  public  opinion  and  securing  legislation, 
establishing  normal  schools,  and  in  bringing  about  other  reforms,  and  through 
their  initiative  or  example  many  other  States  adopted  similar  reforms.  For  his  own 
reputation  Horace  Mann  had  the  fortune  to  die  while  he  was  still  in  the  midst  of 
his  brilliant  career.  Henry  Barnard,  however,  always  struggled  against  poor 
health,  but  in  spite  of  that  lived  twenty  years  after  his  life  work  was  practically 
closed — long  enough  to  be  almost  forgotten  by  the  present  generation  and  loi^ 
enough  to  have  the  brilliancy  of  his  work  observed  by  the  educational  workers  who 
now  occupy  the  field.  The  annual  report  of  the  IJnited  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1896-97  (pp.  769-810)  has  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Barnard's  edu- 
cational work  from  the  pen  of  A.  D.  Mayo.  W.  S.  Monroe  published  in  1893  a 
sketch  of  the  Educational  Labors  of  Henry  Barnard  (Syracuse,  1893). 

BABKABD  OOLLBQE,  New  York,  organized  1889,  a  woman's  coUeg<^  now  an 
integral  part  of  Columbia  University  {q.v.). 
BAR  OF  TBB  OITT  OF  MBW  TORK,  THB  AS80GIATX0N  OF  THB 

organized  in  1869  and  incorporated  in  1871,  was  "established  to  matntim  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  increase  its  useful ness  in  promoting  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  and  to  cultivate  social  intercourse  among  its  membcT^" 
It  owns  and  occupies  a  commodious  building  at  42  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  possesses  a  law  library  of  52,154  volumes,  at  a  cost  of  $191.30^.64. 
The  admission  fee  is  $100;  annual  dues,  resident  members,  $25  to  $50;  non-resident 
members,  exempt.  The  last  report  showed  1513-  resident  members,  128  non-resident 
members,  and  22  honorary  members.  President,  John  £.  Parsons;  oorreqionduig 
secretary,  B.  Aymar  Sands;  librarian,  William  F.  Kip. 

BARON  DB  HIRBaH  FDMB,  a  deed  of  trust  executed  in  March,  1890,  by 
Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jewi^  imni- 
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paats  to  America;  capital,  $2,500,000;  anntial  income,  $100,000.  Its  work  includes 
the  reception  of  immigrants  in  America ;  their  education  in  the  English  language ;  pro- 
Tision  for  free  mechanical  instruction  at  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  established 
in  i8go  at  335-227  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City ;  and  productive  work  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  departments,  of  which  the  leading  educational  feature  is  the 
Woodbine  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School.  Since  1896  the  fund  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Society,  and  has  co-operated  with  it  in  the  United 
States.  President,  M.  S.  Isaacs;  general  agent,  A.  S.  Solomons;  headquarters,  45 
Broadway,  New  York. 

BARBHTl*,  James,  jurist,  died  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  April  21,  1900.  Born  in  Straf- 
ford, Vt.,  in  1814.  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1838,  and  two  years  later 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served  as  State  attorney  and  State  senator  in  Vermont, 
and  in  1857  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  where  he  remained  until  1880. 

BARK  IE,  James  Matthew,  M.A.,  LL.D..  the  Scottish  author,  was  born  at 
Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire,  May  9,  i860;  studied  at  Dumfries  Academy;  and  in  1883 
was  graduated  M.A.  from  Edinburgh.  After  a  brief  journalistic  apprenticeship  at 
Nottingham,  he  established  himself  m  London  as  regular  contributor  to  the  Bntish 
Weekly,  the  Speaker,  the  Observer,  and  the  St.  James's  Gazette.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  the  satire  Better  Dead  (1887).  But  it  was  in  1888  he  earned  his  earliest 
fame  with  the  Auld  Licht  Idylls — those  intimate  revelations,  droll  in  their  humor, 
stem  in  their  pathos,  of  concentred  and  remote  Scots  hamlet-life.  In  similar  vein 
were  A  IVindow  in  Thrums  (1889)  and  The  Little  Minister  (1891),  the  latter  of 
which,  dramatized  in  1897,  won  for  him  in  less  than  two  years  more  than  $200,000 
royalty.  His  principal  further  work  includes  An  Edinburgh  Eleven  (1888},  a  small 
vcJume  of  reminiscent  sketches;  My  Lady  Nicotine  (1892)  ;  Walker,  London,  a  suc- 
cessful farce-comedy;  Margaret  Ogilvy  (1896),  a  graceful  biography  of  the  author's 
mother;  and  Sentimental  Tommy  (1896).  During  1900  much  interest  was  aroused 
in  Mr.  Barrie;  in  particular  through  Tommy^  and  Grisel,  which  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  its  publication  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  less  actively  through  the  play, 
The  IVeddittg  Guest.  Tommy  and  Grisel,  a  sequel  to  Sentimental  Tommy,  in- 
troduces Tommy  at  that  time  of  his  career  when  he  has  become  assistant  to  a 
hack  writer,  thus  incidentally  affording  the  author  opportunity  for  observations  on 
the  literary  art.  It  is  marked  hy  a  psychology  even  more  delicately  subtle  than  is 
customary  with  Mr.  Barrie.  Critical  estimates  of  the  book  were  conflicting;  but  it 
seemed  generally  to  be  admitted  that,  if  not  Mr.  Barrie's  best,  it  was  at  least  one 
of  the  best  stories  of  the  year. 

BABBT,  Chaioss,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  eminent  architect,  and  himself 
a  leading  member  of  the  same  profession,  died  in  London,  June  2,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  1835,  and  being  educated  in  his  father's  office,  was  employed  by  him  in  the 
building  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Later  he  designed  the  three  sides  added 
to  Burlington  House  in  1872,  and  built  Dulwich  College,  the  home  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  other  edifices  remarkable  for  their  classic  excellence.  Mr. 
Barry  was  for  some  time  architect  to  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Bntish  Architects. 

BAHTOIi,  Cybus  Augustus,  D.D.,  twenty-five  years  the  pastor  of  the  West 
Uaitarian  Oiurch,  of  Boston,  died  December  16,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Maine  in 
1813,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  Collie  in  1833  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  three  years  later.  He  was  many  years  Rev.  Charles  Lowell's  assistant  in  the 
West  Church  before  becoming  the  pastor.  One  of  the  radicals  of  his  denomination, 
be  strongly  opposed  the  movement  among  Unitarians  for  the  formal  adoption  of  a 
creed  and  form  of  service.  The  famous  Transcendental  Club  of  Boston  numbered 
hitn  among  its  members.  He  had  a  clear  and  picturesque  style  of  writing  and  pub- 
lished among  other  works:  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Spirit  and  Life  (1850)  ; 
Christian  Body  and  Form  (1854);  Pictures  of  Europe  (1855);  Radical  Problems 
( 1872)  ;  The  Rising  Faith  (1874)  ;  and  Principles  and  Portraits  (1880). 

BABxTuS.  The  production  of  crude  barytes,  or  heavy  spar,  in  1899  was  41.894 
ihoTt  tons,  having  a  value  of  $139,528,  as  compared  with  31,306  short  tons,  valued 
at  $106,339,  in  i^^-  The  product  came  chiefly  from  Missouri.  The  imports  of  crude 
baiTtes  were  1739  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $5488,  and  of  the  manufactured  material, 
3III  pounds,  valued  at  $22,919. 

BASBBAXXt  Any  one  who  had  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
pTofessional  bustness  in  our  so-called  national  game  during  1900  must  have  been 
sadly  disappointed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  football  is  now  much  more  a  game  of 
national  interest  in  many  ways  than  is  baseball,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
in  the  IJnited  States,  though  not  in  England,  distinctly  amateur  in  spirit  and  play. 
It  is  not  that  professionalism  is  in  itself  bad,  but  the  conditions  which  it  provokes 
are  dangerous  to  clean  sport.  In  golf,  racquets,  court-tennis,  and  a  few  other  games, 
professionals  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  high  class.   Professional  baseball  does  not  present 
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many  of  the  characteristics  which  make  for  success.  The  whole  history  of  league 
baseball  for  the  past  forty  years  is  a  record  ,of  succeeding  misunderstandings  and 
disputes,  varied  by  a  number  of  acts  of  distinct  value,  as  when  pool  gambling  was 
abolished  from  the  diamond  forever.  The  condition  of  things  has  seldom  been 
worse  than  during  the  past  few  years.  Unfortunately,  die  feature  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  most  anxiety  to  the  authorities  has  bera,  not  rowdy  playing,  "kick- 
ing," and  similar  disgraces,  which  have  driven  away  patrons,  but  the  consequent  fall- 
ing off  in  receipts.  While  good  financial  profits  are  essential  for  the  life  of  the 
league  game,  any  overlooking  of  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  clean 
sport,  even  if  that  sport  be  pursued  by  professional  players,  must  be  disastrous  to  the 
game's  well-being.  In  addition,  as  pointed  out  by  a  recent  critic,  the  magnates  of  the 
National  League  and  American  Association  of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs  forget 
the  increasing  counter-attraction  of  those  modern  sports  which  exist  in  such 
variety  in  the  complex  modern  world  of  recreation,  among  which  are  mentioned  the 
contests  of  the  turf  and  the  cycling-track,  and  the  modern  fad  of  golf,  all  of  which 
take  up  the  same  season  as  baseball.  In  addition  to  matters  of  internal  concern  in 
1900,  the  League  management  had  to  contend  with  two  outside  influences  resulting 
in  part  from  the  discords  of  past  years.  One  of  these  was  the  new  rival  American 
Association,  and  also  the  American,  formerly  the  Western,  League,  which  has 
aspired  to  become  a  major  league;  and  the  new  Protective  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Baseball  Players,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  righting  of  certain 
alleged  grievances.  In  the  National  League  pennant  race  of  1900  the  twelve-club 
circuit  was  reduced  to  an  ei^ht-club  circuit  by  the  dropping  of  the  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Cleveland,  and  Louisville  clubs.  It  was.  hoped  to  do  away,  as  one  result, 
with  one  club's  maintaining  a  lead  throughout  the  season,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Brooklyn  ^in  won,  with  82  victories,  54  defeats,  and  6  ties,  out  of  142  games,  60.3 
per  cent. ;  Pittsburg  made  an  interesting  spurt  toward  the  close  of  the  season  and 
gained  second  place,  with  79  victories.  60  defeats,  and  i  drawn  game  out  of  140 
played,  56.8  per  cent. ;  Philadelphia  was  third,  75  victories  and  3  ties  out  of  141 
games,  54.3  per  cent.,  and  New  York  brought  up  the  rear  with  43.5  per  cent,  of  her 
games  won.  Most  of  the  minor  leagues  did  not  complete  their  season,  and  a 
minority  of  the  clubs  are  said  to  have  been  successful  owii%,  it  is  said,  to  excess  in 
the  matter  of  salary  limits. 

Amateur  baseball  is  confined  chiefl/  to  the  colleges,  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
any  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  the  game.  Even  among  the  «>ll^e5  the  conditions 
are  not  yet  ideal,  though  in  the  main  they  are  good.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that 
in  1900  the  amateur  arena  was  extended  by  the  formation  of  a  league  of  six  athletic 
clubs  about  New  York  City.  The  Crescent  A.  C.  won  the  pennant  with  9  out  of 
10  games  played;  the  record  of  the  other  clubs  being:  Englewood,  6  out  of  9;  New 
York,  3  out  of  6 ;  Morristown,  3  out  of  9 ;  Knickerbocker,  2  out  of  7 ;  Montclair,  i 
out  of  7.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  popularity  of  baseball  as  a  field  game  at 
large  continues  strong,  a  testimonial  to  the  inherent  attractions  of  the  sport.  The 
leading  Eastern  college  nines,  according  to  various  critics,  ranked  in  igoo:  Prince- 
ton, Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cornell. 
The  doubtful  amateur  standing  of  at  least  two  of  these  instititions,  however,  calls 
for  a  partial  rearrangement  of  this  list.  A  feature  of  the  season  was  the  good 
playing  of  Brown.  In  the  Princeton- Harvard- Yale  series  the  ranking  was  in  the 
order  named.  Princeton  won  twice  against  Yale,  the  third  game  not  being  played, 
and  won  and  lost  a  game  with  Harvard,  the  deciding  game  not  being  played. 
Harvard  won  twice  against  Yale,  and  lost  once — the  first  game.  In  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association,  8  games  played  by  each  college,  Williams  won  7,  Wesleyan  5, 
and  Amherst,  o.  The  name  of  this  organization  again  suggests  the  wonder  why  a 
representative  intercoll^ate  baseball  league  has  n«'er  been  formed.  Western  col- 
lege baseball  continues  to  show  improvement  in  methods  of  play. 

BASUTOLAND,  an  inland  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa,  sittiated  be- 
tween Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Cape  Colony.  It  has  an  area  of  10.293 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  250,000.  The  capital  is  Maseru,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  862,  of  which  about  100  are  Europeans.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  well  watered,  and  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  The  principal  products 
of  the  colony  are  grain,  wool,  and  cattle.  The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1900 
amounted  to  £133,864  against  £82,615  in  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  show  a 
decrease  from  1899,  £85,527  against  £93.683.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  blankets, 
hardware,  and  groceries.  The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1900  has  increased  from 
£4^,947  to  £69,769,  and  the  expenditures  from  £46,417  to  £59,492.  The  revenue  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Cape  contribution  (£18,000  per  annum),  the  post-office,  native  hut- 
tax,  and  the  sale  of  licenses.  The  colony  has  177  schools,  with  11,134  scholars, 
mostly  under  the  control  of  the  French  Protestant  Mission,  and  2  government 
schools.  The  colony  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange 
River  State.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  resident  commissioner,  imder  the  direc- 
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tkm  of  the  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa.   There  are  magistrate's  courts  for 
cases  between  Europeans  and  natives,  while  cases  between  the  natives  themselves  are 
referred  to  the  native  chiefs.   During  the  South  African  War  the  natives  luve  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  British,  regardless  of  supposed  advances  on  the  part  of  the  . 
Boers.   Sec  Cdldkies. 

BA^BS,  John  Coalter,  United  States  army  officer,  after  the  creation  of  the  mili- 
tary division  of  the  Philippines  in  April,  commanded  the  Department  of  Southern 
Ijizon.  General  Bates  was  bom  in  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.,  in  1842,  and  studied  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Entering  the  army  m  1861,  he  served  from  Gettys- 
burg to  the  close  of  the  war  on  General  Meade's  staff,  in  1863  being  appointed  cap- 
tain. During  the  following  30  years  he  wasstationed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  chiefly  in 
the  Indian  regions,  and  rising  in  command,  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  Second  United 
States  infantry  in  1892.  He  was  president  of  the  board  which  devised  the  present 
drill  and  firing  regulations.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  the  volunteers,  and  during  the  Santiago  campaign  was 
promoted  maior-generaL  He  was  honorably  discharged  and  reappointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1899.  "^^is  same  year  he  was  on  service  in  Cuba,  beit^  for  a 
time  military  governor  commanding  Cienfuegos.  In  1900  be  did  excellent  work  in 
the  Philippines;  his  operations  in  southeast  Luzon  and  northern  Mindanoa  resulted 
in  substantial  successes  for  the  American  forces. 

TULTB  HOUSSS,  MUNICIPAL.   See  Municipal  Bath  Houses. 

BATDM  nPB-ZJMB.  See  Russia. 

BA0ZITB.  The  production  of  bauxite,  which  is  mined  chiefly  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  and  aluminium,  amounted  in  1899  to  35,^  long  tons,  valued 
at  $125,598,  an  increase  of  10,131  tons  over  the  production  of  the  previous  year.  Much 
of  this  increase  came  from  Arkansas,  which  is  a  new  and  promismg  producing  region 
for  this  substance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  important  deposits  of  the 
Georgia-Alabama  belt  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  although  some  new  mines  have 
been  discovered.  The  Arkansas  deposits  are  more  regular  than  those  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  the  ore  has  great  lateral  extent  as  compared  with  thickness.  See 
Aluuikuu. 

BBAMAM,  Charles  Cotesworth,  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer,  died  December 
15,  1900,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  and  after  graduating  from  Harvard 
in  1861,  entered  the  law  school.  For  a  time  private  secretary  to  Charles  Sum- 
ner, he  became  interested  in  the  Alabama  claims  controversy,  and  in  i^i  wrote 
The  National  and  PHvale  Alabama  Claims,  and  Their  Final  and  Amicable  Settle- 
ment (1872).  In  1872  President  Grant  appointed  him  solicitor  for  the  United  States 
before  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  and  afterward  he  was  examiner  of  claims 
in  the  Department  of  State.  Meanwhile,  with  the  firm  of  Dickerson  &  Evarts,  he 
was  rising  in  his  profession  in  New  York,  and  when  the  Qrm  of  Evarts,  Choate  & 
Beaman  was  formed  in  1884,  Mr.  Beaman  won  prominence  as  the  consulting  member. 

BBABD^  WiLUAH  H0L3R0OK,  animal  painter,  died  February  20,  1900.  He  was 
bom  at  Pamesville,  O.,  April  13,  1825,  and  after  studying  in  Europe  settled  in  New 
York  in  1861.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy. 
He  attained  some  reputation  through  his  pictures  of  animals  and  allegorical  works, 
many  of  which  were  humorous.  Among  his  more  important  pictures  are:  "The 
Power  of  Death,"  "The  Four  Seasons,"  'The  Spirit  of  the  Storm,"  "The  Witches' 
Ni^t,"  "Overboard,"  "The  Coming  of  Day,"  "The  Four  Elements,"  and  "The 
Shades  of  the  Druids."  He  published  a  text-book  entitled  Action  in  Art,  and  a  col- 
lection of  sketches,  Humor  in  Animals. 

BBCHU AM  ALAND  PHOTBOTOHATH,  a  part  of  the  former  British  Bech- 
nanaland  Crown  CoIcHiy,  which  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1895.  It  is  situated 
between  the  Transvaal  Colony,  Cape  Colony  and  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  its 
area  is  estimated  all  the  way  from  213,000  to  386,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  200,000,  including  about  500  Europeans.  The  principal  products  are 
maize,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  and  wood,  which  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  custom  duties  and  hut-tax,  the  latter  mostly 
collected  by  native  chiefs.  The  headquarters  of  the  Protectorate  are  at  Mafeking, 
which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Kimberley,  and  by  a  telegraph  line  with  Cape  Colony. 
The  administration  of  the  Protectorate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  resident  commissioner 
and  two  assistant  commissioners.  All  the  laws  for  the  Protectorate  are  proclaimed 
by  the  high  commissioner  for  Cape  Colony. 

BEOKBB,  Karl  Ludwig  Fri^uch,  a  cdehrated  German  artist,  died  December, 
1900,  at  the  age  of  8a  He  studied  at  Berlin  under  Kloeber,  and  then  at  Munich 
tioder  Hess,  who  mstructed  him  in  fresco-painting.  The  Berlin  Academy  sent  him 
to  Paris  and  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  old  masters.  His 
paintiiigs  belonging  to  this  period  are  mythological  in  character  and  admirable  for 
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their  coloring  and  composition.  The  historical  painrii^  of  8  later  date  are  charac- 
terized by  the  same  qualities,  and  also  truth  in  subject-matter.  His  work,  which  is 
represented  in  the  leading  art  galleries  of  Europe  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  includes:  "Visit  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo  to  Titian"  (1861)  ;  "The 
Doge  in  Council"  (1864),  and  "Charles  V.  Visiting  Fugger"  (1866,  National  Gal- 
lery, Berlin).  "Othello"  (Breslau,  1880)  shows  a  decline  in  his  artistic  powers. 
BEOQUBRBX.  RATa   See  Physics. 

BBBOHER,  Rev.  Charles,  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  and  brother  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  died  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  21.  190a  He  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  October  7,  1815,  and  after  graduating  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834 
took  a  theological  course  in  Lane  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  becoming  pastor  of  a  church  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1S44.  In  1851  he 
became  a  Congregationalist,  and  thereafter  had  pastorates  at  Newark,  N.  J..  George- 
town, Mass.,  and  Wysox,  Penn.  From  1870  to  1877  he  lived  in  Florida,  where  for 
two  years  he  was  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  edited  the  Auto- 
biography and  Correspondence  of  Lyman  Beecher  and  the  Plymouth  Cotlection  of 
Hymns  and  Tunes,  and  wrote:  Redeemer  and  Redeetned;  The  Ipcamation,  or  Pic- 
tures of  the  Virzin  and  Her  Son;  Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bible;  Patmas;  David  and 
His  Throne;  Spiritual  Manifestations. 

BBBOHER,  Rev.  Thomas  Kinnicut,  sixth  son  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
died  March  14,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  February  10,  1824,  and  after 
graduating  at  Illinois  College  in  1843,  taught  in  Philadelphia  and  Hartford  and  then 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry.  In  1852  he  fotmded  a  Congregational  chnrch 
at  Williamsburg  (now  a  part  of  Brooklyn)  and  was  its  pastor  tor  two  years.  In 
1854  he  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Congregational  Church  (now  the  Park 
Church)  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  continued  as  such  to  the  time  of  his  death.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  New  York  Regi- 
ment Among  his  writings  are  A  W ell-Considered  Estimate  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  Our  Seven  Churches.  Also  on  March  14  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Foote 
Beecher  Perkins,  died.  With  her  sister,  Catherine  Beecher,  she  'founded  and  man- 
aged the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Female  Seminary. 

BBBBMAW)  Henry  Rutgers,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York,  died 
December  17,  1900,  at  the  age  of  55.  Graduating  from  Columbia  College  in  1S65,  he 
entered  the  law  department  and  eventually  became  member  of  the  firm  of  Ogden  & 
Beekman.  Active  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  New  York,  he  was  president  of  the 
Park  Commission  in  1886  and  afterward  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  As 
corporation  counsel  during  Mayor  Hewitt's  administration  he  was  prominent  ia 
the  promotion  of  rapid  transit,  and  drew  up  the  bill  ultimately  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature.  In  1894  he  was  elected  member'of  the  Superior  Court. 

BBET  SUGAH.  See  Agriculture  (paragraph  Investigations  in  Agriculture) 

and  Sugar  Industry. 

BBHRBNDS,  Adolphus  Julius  Frederick,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  one  of  the  leading  preachers  in  the  United  States,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York  City,  May  23,  igoo.  Born  in  Nijmegen,  Holland.  December  18,  1839,  he 
came  to  America  with  his  parents,  landing  at  New  Orleans  in  1845.  Being  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  14,  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  learned 
the  cabinet-making  trade,  and  finally  entered  Denison  University,  at  Granville,  0., 
as  a  junior,  graduating  in  i86.3.  During  the  next  three  years  he  studied  at  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduating  there,  was  called  to  a  Baptist  pastorate  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  1865.  Here  he  remained  until  1873,  when  he  went  to  Oeveland, 
O..  where  he  had  a  charge  until  1876.  In  that  year  he  witlidrew  from  the  Baptist 
denomination  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  In  March,  1883,  he  succeeded  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sciiddcr.  D.D.,  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  a  charge  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Or.  Behrends  was  a  man  of  p:reat  intellectual  power  and  of  pleasing  yet  resolute 
personality,  which,  combined  with  a  public  address  both  happy  and  impressive,  won 
him  a  place  among  the  foremost  American  preachers.  He  had  strong  convictions 
and  the  courage  and  ability  to  utter  them  forcefully.  Dr.  Behrends's  theological 
position,  however,  is  difficult  to  state;  it  is  even  safe  to  say  that,  in  its  cntif^. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  state  it  himself.  His  convictions  were  wont 
to  concern  themselves  with  truths,  or  phases  of  truths,  or  hypotheses,  viewed  apart 
from  what  may  be  termed  a  whole  truth,  or  viewed  apart  from  their  necessary  rela- 
tions to  other  hypotheses  or  other  phases  of  truths.  Thus  arose  contradictions.  He 
defended  creeds  when  liberal  thinking,  or.  perhaps,  the  liberalism  that  denotes  a 
lack  of  thinking,  seemed  to  him  to  imperil  Christian  faith ;  be  attacked  dogma  where 
to  him  it  seemed  to  restrict  the  progress  of  vigorous  Christian  life.  He  accordingly 
appeared  both  conservative  and  liberal,  as  when  he  resisted  some  of  the  more 
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important  conclusions  of  modern  science  and  criticism,  and  then  declared  himself 
willing  to  abandon  all  dogma  in  order  to  regain  a  simple,  practical,  essential  Chris- 
tianity'. One  of  his  last  addresses,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference_  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  should  be  noted,  in  which  he 
called  for  a  bonfire  of  creeds  and  the  "higher  criticism,"  believii^t  that  a  simple  and 
sufficing  faith  would  be  left.  As  ajpreacher  of  this  faith  Dr.  Behrends  was  a  man 
of  large  and  beneficent  influence.  He  was  a  keen  scholar  and  a  wide  reader,  and, 
bendes  his  published  sermons,  he  left  in  print  several  works  of  value.  These 
incltkle:  Socialism  and  Christianity,  being  lectures  delivered  at  Hartford  Theo1c«ical 
Seminary  in  1886;  The  Philosophy  of  Preaching,  lectures  delivered  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1890;  The  Inlellectual  Equipment  of  the  Preacher,  lectures 
at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1895 ;  Missions,  lectures  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity in  1896;  The  Old  Testament  Under  Fire  (1897)  ;  The  World  for  Christ. 

BBHBTWQ  SEIA.   See  Seaung. 

mmMUM,  a  kingdom  of  western  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  east  by  the  German  Empire,  on  the  south  by  Fnuice,  on  the 
west  by  the  North  Sea.  It  has  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles  and  a  population 
estimated  on  January  i,  1900,  at  6,744,532,  giving  a  density  of  594  to  the  square 
mile.  The  prevailing  languages  are  French,  spoken  by  about  2,500,00  Walloons  in 
the  south;  Flemish,  spoken  by  nearly  3,000,000  people  in  the  northern  provinces; 
and  German,  spoken  by  about  750,000  people.  The  largest  towns  are  Brussels,  with 
a  population  (1899)  of  561,130;  Antwerp,  277,576;  Ghent,  210,000;  Liege,  169,203; 
Mechlin,  55,495;  Verviers,  52,415.  Nearly  the  whole  population  professes  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  the  Protestants  numbering  about  10,000  and  the  Jews  400a  In  the 
beginning  of  1898  there  were  6608  primary  schools,  with  764,300  pupils ;  128  secondary 
schools,  with  22.870  pupils,  and  35  athenaeums  and  colleges,  with  7244  students.  The 
universities  of  Li^e,  Brussels  and  Ghent  give  courses  m  law,  medicine,  philosophy, 
and  science ;  the  University  of  Louvain  adds  a  course  in  theology.  The  attendance 
at  the  four  institutions  were:  Louvain  (1898-99),  1890  students;  Liege  (1899-igoo), 
1542;  Brussels  (1899-1900),  1022;  Ghent,  (189&-99),  743.  Schools,  supported  partly 
by  the  municipalities  and  partly  by  the  government,  have  been  opened  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  poor  household  economy.  Over  a  dozen  such  schools  exist  in  Liege, 
where  young  girls  are  instructed  in  cooking,  sewing,  the  care  of  little  children,  and 
the  elementary  rules  of  hygiene. 

Production  and  Industry. — Of  the  total  surface,  65  ^er  cent,  is  under  cultivation 
and  18  per  cent  under  forest;  the  rest  forms  roads,  rivers,  and  marshes.  In  1895 
about  2,000,000  acres  were  under  cereals,  456,000  acres  under  potatoes,  1,576,260  acres 
nnder  fodder,  and  133.678  acres  under  sugar  beets.  In  1897  the  wheat  crop  amounted 
to  18.g62.290  bushels,  and  the  sugar-beet  crop  to  961,437  tons*  Of  late  the  production 
of  cereals  has  been  declining,  while  that  of  sugar  beets  has  rapidly  increased.  In 
xgoo  the  yield  was  2,179,640  tons;  for  1901  it  was  estimated  at  2,637,180  tons.  Bel- 
gium is  especially  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  In  1898,  114  mines  yielded  22,088,335  tons 
of  coal,  of  the  value  of  242,893.000  francs.  The  principal  coal  districts  are  in  the 
provinces  of  Hainault  and  Namur;  in  Hainault,  89,500  men  produced  15,861,000  tons 
m  1898;  in  Namur,  3107  men  produced  573,660  tons.  In  i8(^  the  output  of  pig  iron 
was  iOT,755  tons,  and  of  steel  manufactures,  1.221,251  tons.  The  value  of  the  out- 
puts from  the  quarries  in  i8g8  was  52.799,930  francs.  The  principal  manufactures 
arc  ir<Mi  and  steel,  fire-arms,  silks,  laces,  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  leather  and 
metals.  The  sugar  refining  industry  has  developed  rapidly  of  late;  the  product  in 
185^  amounting  to  240431  tons.  The  value  of  the  herring  fishery  in  1899  was  about 
$35,000.  and  ofthe  coast  fisheries  $883,667. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Belgium  during  the  last  five  ^ears  has  experienced  a 
wonderful  growth,  due  partly  to  favorable  economic  conditions,  but  in  very  great 
measure  to  the  wise  policy  pursued  by  the  government  in  fostering  industry  and 
furthering  the  spread  of  commercial  and  technolc^cal  education.  The  consular  system 
of  Belgimn  is  probably  the  most  admirable  tn  the  world,  and  is  to  be  credited  with 
a  large  part  of  the  success  Belgian  enterprise  has  attained  in  foreign  countries.  At 
home  ports  have  been  improved,  and  internal  communication  has  been  facilitated. 
On  July  22.  1900,  King  Leopold  inaugurated  new  docks  and  slips  at  Brussels,  which 
represented  an  outlay  of  35,000,000  francs.    The  new  improvements,  which  included 
a  canal  seventeen  miles  long,  brought  the  sea  to  Brussels  by  making  the  city  acces- 
(fble  to  vessels  of  2000  tons,  when  before  onl^  boats  of  300  tons  could  approach.  Of 
equal  importance  are  the  improvements  earned  on  in  the  port  of  Antwerp,  costing 
np  to  date,  20,000,000  francs.   It  was  found  that  Antwerp,  through  lack  of  docking 
facilities,  was  falling  behind  its  competitors,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg.    In  1880 
Antwerp  received  2,504,000  tons  of  cai^ ;  Rotterdam,  2,260.000  tons,  and  Hamburg, 
2;^.O0O  tons.    In  1897  Antwerp  received  4,694,000  tons;  Rotterdam,  8,484.000  tons, 
and  Hamburg,  8,066,000  tons;  thus,  while  her  neighbors  had  gained  nearly  300  per 
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cent  Antwerp  gained  only  lOo  per  cent.  The  difference  in  growth  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Rotterdam  had  over  25  miles  of  quay,  and  Hamburg  16^  miles,  while 
Antwerp  had  only  miles.  There  were,  indeed,  about  10  miles  of  wharves  in 
Antwerp,  but  these  were  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  large  draught.  To  deepen  the 
channels,  then,  and  to  increase  the  line  of  deep-water  quays  is  the  object  of  the 
extensive  operations  now  going  on.  In  line  with  this  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  establishment  at  the  horticultural  school  at  Vilonde  of  a  special 
department  for  the  training  of  young  men  intending  to  settle  in  Congo.  The 
development  of  that  country  has  been  made  a  special  care,  and  has  had  beneBceot 
effect  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Belgium.  The  results  of  this  wise  com- 
mercial policy  are  apparent  in  the  following  figures:  In  proportion  to  its  population 
Belgium  is  now  the  chief  trading  country  in  the  world.  Its  special  commerce 
averages  574  francs  per  head,  Great  Britain  coming  second  with  only  480  francs  per 
head,  Germany  third  with  211,  France  fourth  with  207,  the  United  States  fifth  with 
129.  In  1895  the  general  imports  amounted  to  2,904,9<^,o26  francs,  and  the  general 
exports  to  2,604,862.583  francs;  in  1899  they  were  3,683,534,400  francs  and  3,^8412,- 
800  francs  respectively,  an  increase  for  the  four  years  of  28  per  cent  in  imports  and 
nearly  30  per  cent,  in  exports.  The  special  imports  in  1895  were  i,68o,ooo,ooo  francs; 
in  1898,  2,044,000,000  francs ;  the  special  exports  for  the  same  years  were  1,385.000,000 
francs  and  t. 787,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent  in  imports  and  30  per  cent 
in  exports.  The  principal  articles  imported  are  cereals,  raw  textiles,  mineral  sub- 
stances, chemicals  and  drugs,  resin,  timber,  oil  seeds,  metals,  hides,  tissues,  and 
coal.  The  chief  exports  are  cereals,  coal,  raw  textiles,  yams,  linen  and  wool, 
machinery,  glass,  mineral  substances,  iron,  sugar,  and  chemicals.  Of  the  special 
imports  in  1899,  worth  1,978,281,600  francs,  France  contributed  389,000,000  francs; 
Great  Britain,  312.000.000  francs;  Germany,  285,000,000  francs;  United  States.  280,- 
000.000  francs.  Of  the  special  exports,  which  were  worth  1,964,894.400  francs, 
Germany  took  485.000,000  francs;  Great  Britain,  360,000,000  francs;  France,  345.- 
000,000  francs;  United  States,  65.000.000  francs.  The  special  imports  for  1 1  months 
ending  November  30,  1900,  amounted  to  1,923,958,000  francs,  and  the  principal  ex- 
ports to  1,618,900,000  francs.  During  1900  the  United  States  imported  into  Belgium 
$46,929,953  worth  of  goods,  and  exported  $14,602,542  worth,  sending  cereals,  cotton, 
petroleum,  machines,  oils,  chemicals,  and  drugs,  and  taking  iron,  raw  wool,  glass, 
and  beet  sugar.  On  September  20,  1899,  the  largest  vessel  ever  seen  at  Ghent  entered 
the  port  It  came  from  Chester,  Penn.,  with  6.460,407  pounds  of  petroleum,  being  the 
first  of  a  fleet  of  tank  vessels  built  to  run  between  Chester  and  Ghent.  In  1899  the 
entries  at  Belgian  ports  were  8780  vessels  of  8,702,350  tons,  and  the  clearances  8699 
vessels  of  8,373,068  tons.  The  port  of  Antwerp  held  three-fifths  of  this  tonnage,  and 
Ostend  one-fourth.  The  mercantile  navy  of  Belgium  is  small.  In  l8^  it  comprised 
66  ships  of  99,971  tons ;  4n  1899,  73  vessels  of  108,537  tons. 

During  1900  trade  showed  a  slight  depression.  The  United  States  consular  reports 
regard  it  as  a  natural  reaction  from  the  feverish  activity  of  the  last  five  years. 
Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  enterprises  in  foreign  countries  have  drained  Bel- 
gium of  an  enormous  amount  of  capital.  In  Spain,  in  Congo,  and  especially  in 
Russia,  Belgian  interests  have  increased  wonderfully.  In  January,  1900,  the  nominal 
capital  of  Belgium  in  Russia  was  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  francs  and  the  actual 
value  at  1,500,000,000  francs.  Of  57  foreign  companies  formed  in  Russia  from 
August,  1898,  to  August,  1899,  28  were  Belgian.  During  the  calendar  year  1899,  67 
new  companies  were  organized  in  Russia ;  of  these  2  were  German,  10  English,  12 
French,  and  41  Belgian.  In  1899  and  1900  Belgian  merchants  invaded  South  Russia 
and  established  markets  there  for  machines  and  tools.  During^  1900  many  companies 
were,  formed  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Orient,  China  especially.  These  included 
railroad  companies,  banks,  and  industrial  syndicates. 

Communication. — In  1897  there  were  5743  miles  of  roads  in  Belnum  and  1370  miles 
of  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  In  1898  there  were  2870  miles  of  railway,  of  which 
the  state  owned  2487  miles  and  worked  2069  miles ;  798  miles  were  worked  by  com- 
panies. The  receipts  of  the  state  for  the  year  were  170,000,000  francs,  and  the  ex- 
penses, 102,000,000  francs.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1898  was  3960  miles, 
with  45,944  miles  of  wire.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  the  openii^  of  cable 
communication  with  England  in  February,  1901. 

Army. — The  army  is  raised  mainly  by  voluntary  enlistment;  military  service  is  not 
obligatory  on  every  citizen,  but  conscription  by  lot  is  resorted  to  whenever  enlist- 
ment does  not  supply  the  full  quota  fixed  by  Parliament  for  the  year.  The  contingent 
raised  by  conscription  amounts  to  13,300  for  the  year  1901.  The  peace  stretch  of 
the  army  in  1899  was  51,502  officers  and  men.  The  war  footing  is  estimated  at  163,000 
men.  In  addition  there  is  the  national  guard,  comprising  40,000  men  in  active  service, 
and  100,000  men  non-active.  The  terms  of  military  service  are  eight  years  in  the  active 
army,  of  which  two-thirds  are  spent  on  furloi^b,  and  five  years  in  thte  reserve. 
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Fuumce. — Revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (property  tax,  personal  tax, 
inhentance  tax,  trade  licenses,  and  mines),  indirect  taxes  (customs,  excises,  regis- 
tration fees,  and  stamps),  and  tolls  (rivers,  canals,  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs). 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  ports, 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  war,  public  works,  interior,  finance,  and  justice.  In 
ugg  the  revenue  amounted  to  466,679,386  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  456,352,260. 
The  bui^et  for  1900  showed  an  estimated  income  of  452,246,618  francs,  and  an  ex- 
pmditure  of  452,996,828  francs.  The  consolidated  debt  in  1900  amounted  to 
2,007.081.650  francs,  and  the  interest  on  it  to  I27,940,<ti6  fruics. 

Government. — Belgium  is  a  "constitutional,  hereditary,  and  representative  mon- 
archy." The  constitution  of  1831  vests  the  legislative  power  tnthekmg,thesenate,and 
the  chamber  of  representatives.  All  the  representatives  and  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
ators are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  former  for  four  years,  the  tatter  for  eight. 
A  portion  of  the  senators  are  elected  by  the  provincial  councils.  The  law  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1893,  introduced  the  principle  of  plural  voting,  as  described  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph.  In  the  elections  of  May  27.  1900,  1,452,232  electors  cast  2,239,621  votes. 
The  kin^  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  CHiam- 
ber. 

HlSTtHtY. 

On  December  29,  1899,  the  bill  providing  for  proportional  representation  became 
law.  To  grasp  the  importance  of  this  measure,  which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
status  of  pohtical  parties  in  Belguim,  an  idea  of  the  electoral  system  of  the  country 
is  necessary.  The  constitution  of  1893  admitted  to  the  suffrage  every  Belgian  citizen 
*S  years  of  age,  but  sought  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage  by  the  principle 
of  supplementary  votes  for  citizens  having  an  especial  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.  The  law  is  complicated.  It  gives  a  vote  to  every  male  citizen  resident 
for  5  years  in  the  same  commune,  and  not  legally  disqualified;  2  votes  to  citizens 
35  years  of  age  with  legitimate  issue,  and  paying  a  land  tax  of  at  least  5  francs  a  year, 
the  double  vote  being  accorded  on  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  a  father  of  a 
family  in  political  affairs  is  greater  than  that  of  a  single  man;  2  votes  also  to 
citizens  25  years  of  age  with  real  property  valued  at  2000  francs,  and  ^  votes  to 
citizens  25  years  of  age  who  can  give  proof  that  they  have  received  the  higher  edu- 
cation. In  1900  there  were  901,944  electors  disposing  of  i  vote,  313,187  disposing  of  2, 
and  237,101  disposing  of  3.  The  Liberals  suffered  severely  by  the  operation  of  this 
law,  and  Socialists  had  for  the  most  part  taken  their  place  in  the  Chamber,  such  of 
the  Liberals  as  were  elected  having  owed  their  success  to  a  coalition  with  Socialists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Clerical  Right  had  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
actual  number  of  sympathizers  among  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the 
Deputies  included  112  Clericals,  28  Socialists,  and  12  Radicals,  although  there  was 
no  such  preponderance  in  the  electorate.  Divisions  amon^  the  opponents  of  the 
Oericals,  and  especially  among  the  Liberals,  were  the  chief  cause  of  this  lai^ 
clerical  majority.  Without  venturing  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  plural  votes,  the 
Opposition  brought  forward  proportional  representation  as  a  partial  remedy.  It  was 
pointed  out  that,  under  existing  conditions,  a  slight  Clerical  majority  in  the  city  of 
Brussels,  for  instance,  would  send  its  18  representatives  to  Parliament  solid  for 
the  Catholics;  while  the  two  defeated  parties,  whose  combined  votes  often  outnum- 
bered the  victorious  plurality,  would  remain  entirely  unrepresented.  Proportional 
represcnUtion,  then,  proposed  the  reapportionment  of  representatives  among  parties 
according  to  the  ratio  01  each  party  vote  to  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast.  The 
Catholic  party,  which  was  in  power  in  1899,  ^'d  not  the  measure,  but  yielded  for 
fear  of  a  combination  between  Socialists  and  Liberals  that  should  wipe  them  out 
by  means  of  the  very  majority  rule  that  now  favored  them;  for  Socialists  and  Lib- 
erals combined  outnumbered  the  Catholics  in  the  country,  and  proved  it  in  the  munic- 
ipal election  of  1899,  when  they  carried  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent. 

U^hat  Proportional  Representation  /i,— The  working  of  the  system  of  proportional 
legislation,  summarized  from  an  account  in  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parletnentaire  for 
July  is  this :  All  nominations  are  made  by  petition,  100  names  being  sufficient  to  place 
a  candidate's  name  on  the  lists.  The  candidates  on  every  party  ballot  are  arranged 
in  numbered  order;  and  this  is  most  important,  because  a  vote  can  be  counted  for 
only  one  candidate  on  the  ticket,  a  regular  vote  being  a  vote  for  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  If  an  elector  prefers  some  other  candidate,  a  mark  opposite  his  name  is  a 
vote  for  him.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  a  district  sending  four  representatives  to  Par- 
liament three  tickets  are  in  the  field,  each  with  four  candidates.  The  Board  of  Elec- 
ttofL  after  the  polling  is  over,  computes  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  party,  and 
rfwtotal  number  of  votes  cast.  They  find  that  45,000  votes  have  been  polled.  Since 
four  reoresentetives  arc  to  be  chosen,  the  electoral  quotient  is  roughly  11,000.  The 
Mrtv  that  has  cast,  say,  29,000  votes,  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  three  seats,  thepartf 
t^t  cast  1 1  000  votes  obtains  one  seat,  the  third  party  remains  unrepresented.  In 
f^ctk^  of  course,  the  partition  of  seats  is  more  complicated,  btit  is  carried  oat 
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according  to  mathematical  formulx  that  give  just  results.  Finally  the  three  seats  due 
to  the  first  party  are  assigned  to  the  first  three  candidates  on  its  iKiliot,  unless  scatter- 
ing votes  have  given  the  fourth  man  a  majority  over  one  of  the  preceding  three.  On 
the  second  ticket,  which  is  entitled  to  one  representative,  the  seat  is  assigned  to  the 
first  man,  unless,  ag^in,  the  irregulars  have  cast  a  larger  vote  for  one  of  his  followers. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  proportional  representation  are  these :  It  gives  the  minor- 
ity representation  according  to  its  strength.  It  restricts  the  voter  to  one  party,  and  to 
one  name  only  on  the  ticket  of  that  par^.  It  gives  him  the  right  of  joining  with  99 
others  to  put  any  candidate  in  nomination.  Finally  it  enables  him  to  absum  from 
voting  for  obnoxious  candidates,  without  hurting  his  party,  for  by  inscribing  any 
name  on  the  regular  ballot,  he  can  swell  the  party  vote,  though  he  may  not  elect  the 
man  of  his  choice. 

Hoio  Proportional  Representation  Worked. — On  May  27,  1900,  a  new  Parliament 
was  elected  under  the  proportional  system.  In  the  outgoing  Chamber  there  were  112 
Catholics.  12  Liberals,  and  28  Socialists;  into  the  new  Chan^r  came  85  Catholics, 
33  Liberals,  33  Socialists,  and  i  Christian  Democrat,  a  gain  of  65  per  cent,  for  the 
Opposition.  In  the  Senate  the  complexion  was  changed  from  70  Catholics  and  32 
Liberals  and  Socialists  to  58  Catholics  and  44  Liberals  and  Socialists.  The  gains 
of  the  Opposition  would  have  been  greater  still  if  the  apportionment  of  districts  had 
been  made  with  perfect  fairness,  but  the  government  took  care  to  mark  out  electoral 
divisions  arbitrarily  and  unfairly.  Moreover,  between  the  Socialists  and  their  Lib- 
eral allies,and  among  the  Liberals  themselves, perfect  harmony  had  been  wanting, and 
the  full  party  strength  was  not  displayed.  Still,  judged  by  the  results  of  the  munici- 
pal and  provincial  elections  that  took  place  on  June  3,  under  the  old  majority  system, 
proportional  representation  was  more  than  justified.  For  while  the  Opposition  had 
made  such  ^reat  gains  in  the  May  elections,  they  conquered  only  one  place  in  June. 
The  Catholics  retained  control  ot  6  out  of  9  provinces,  though  outnumbered  by  the 
other  parties  throughout  the  country. 

Political  Parties. — ^The  opposition  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  during  1900  was  com- 
posed of  three  elements,  the  Liberals,  the  Progressives,  and  the  Socialists.  In  18^ 
the  three  made  common  cause  against  the  Catholics.  Having  triumphed,  they  quar- 
relled. The  Progressives  sympathized  in  great  measure  with  the  Socialists;  the  Lib- 
erals found  many  grounds  of  difference.  The  Socialists  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  electoral  reform,  for  they  aim  at  the 
abolition  of  plural  votes  and  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage.  Indeed,  a  frac- 
tion of  the  iKirty  rejected  proportional  representation  as  an  unsatisfactory  palliative ; 
and  only  on  November  16C  at  the  National  Congress  of  Socialists,  did  the  party  ac- 
cept the  reform  as  a  step  to  higher  things.  The  Liberals,  on  the  contrary,  were 
afraid  of  universal  suffrage.  Proportional  representation  had  restored  them  a  large 
part  of  their  former  power,  and  they  could  hope  to  retain  it  without  the  support  of 
the  Socialists.  Universal  sufFraffe  would  destroy  their  power,  for  the  voters  in  Bel- 
gium are  taking  sides  with  Catholics  or  Socialists,  ana  lend  little  support  to  half- 
way parties.  The  Progressives  did  not  object  to  universal  suffrage,  but  were  content 
with  proportional  representation  and  made  it  their  program  to  introduce  the  system 
into  provincial  and  communal  elections. 

Warm  debates  occurred  in  the  Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  army.  The  militatr 
party,  with  King  Leopold  at  their  head,  demanded  an  increase  in  the  annual  con- 
tingent raised  by  conscription,  which  now  amounts  to  13,300  men.  They  also  asked 
for  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  exemption  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  The 
Left  showed  itself  in  favor  of  increasing  the  army,  but  made  the  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  military  system  an  indispensable  condition  for  their  support.  They  advo- 
cated also  a  reduction  in  the  terms  of  service.  The  Catholics  as  a  body  were  opposed 
to  any  increase  in  the  array,  and  insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the  right  of  exemption. 
They  ai^ed  that  the  geographical  position  of  Belgium  made  her  of  necessity  a 
neutral  state,  and  that  a  large  army  was  therefore  superfluous.  Their  opponents  re- 
torted that  the  preservation  of  neutrality  necessitated  the  guarding  of  the  frontier 
and  that  a  large  army  was  therefore  indispensable. 

By  a  law  passed  some  five  years  ago,  religious  instruction  was  made  a  part  of  the 
educational  programme  in  the  primary  schools  ;  but  as  Catholic  priests  would,  of  course, 
have  been  the  instructors,  parents  of  other  faiths  than  Catholic  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  children  away  from  school  during  the  religious  lesson.  In  1900  the 
Catholic  clergy  announced  their  intention  of  exercising  the  right  they  had  so  far 
neglected.  This  determination  caused  great  alarm  in  Brussels.  It  was  announced 
that  75  per  cent  of  the.chtldren  would  be  kept  at  home  by  their  parents,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy,  recognizing  that  an  attempt  to  execute  the  project  would  create  a 
political  crisis,  let  their  plan  fall. 

In  May,  1900,  Parliament  passed  the  Old  Age  Pension  bill.  Since  1891  the 
state  has  contributed  an  annual  sum  to  be  divided  as  additional  premiums  on  annui- 
ties and  accident  policies.  But  whereas  these  supplies  were  voted  from  year  to  year. 
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^  law  of  May,  igoo.  made  them  pennaiKnt.  It  provided  that  tiie  government  add 
«  centimes  to  every  franc  invested  throu(^  a  provident  society  or  in  the  Cerisse  de 
Retraits,  and  that  every  Belgian  working  man  over  65  years  who  was  in  need  should 
receive  65  francs  per  year.  An  annual  appropriation  of  12,000,000  francs  was  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  additional  sums  were  authorized,  if  necessary. 
'  On  August  9,  a  serious  strike  broke  out  among  the  glassworkers  at  Charleroi.  The 
ttrikers  demanded  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  masters  responded  by 
patting  out  half  of  the  furnaces  and  cutting  down  production  by  50  per  cent.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  of  strikers  was  8000  and  an  additional  demand  had  been 
made  for  the  dismissal  of  all  non-union  workers.  The  end  of  the  struggle  appeared 
far  off.  On  December  20,  the  longshoremen  of  Antwerp,  technically  known  as 
"dockers,"  struck.  The  stevedore  business  of  the  port  was  almost  entirely  cut  off, 
and  great  damage  resulted.  Serious  riots  broke  out  among  the  disaffected  laborers, 
and  bloody  collisions  with  the  police  frequently  occurred. 

On  February  S,  Surmont  de  Volsberghe  was  made  minister  of  labor  and  industry, 
and  Lieber,  minister  of  railroads.  On  April  11,  King  Leopold  made  a  gift  of  all  his 
real  property  to  the  state.  On  October  ij  Prince  Albert,  heir  to  the  Belgian  throne, 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Havana. 
BBUZB.   See  British  Honduras. 

BBIiI*,  James  Fkankun,  born  in  Kentucky,  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
Military^  Academy  in  1874  ^"*1  graduated  in  1878.  He  received  his  commission  as 
aecood  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  in  June  of  that  year,  and  the  commission  of 
fifst  lieutenant  in  1890.  In  March,  1899,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry.  When  the  Thirty-sixth  United  States  Volunteers  was  recruited  at  Manila, 
Captain  Bell  was  placed  in  command  as  colonel.  This  regiment  was  not  attached  to 
a  tH-igade,  and  Captain  Bell  was  allowed  to  act  in  southern  Luzon  as  a  "free  lance," 
reporting  only  to  headquarters  at  Manila.  For  "distinguished  gallantry  tn  action  on 
Si^tember  9,  1899,"  Captain  Bell  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor.  Later  he  was  ap- 

Ennted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Captain  Bell's  peculiar  ability  as  a  Bghter 
y  not  only  in  his  bravery,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  adopted  the  guerilla  method  of 
warfar^  and  the  drawn-out  skirmish  line  which  the  Filipinos  themselves  employed. 
Each  of  his  men  was  thus  thrown  largely  on  his  own  resources,  and  made  to  depe.id 
oa  his  own  initiative.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Obtain  Bdl  was  made  provost- 
Seneral  in  Manila. 
BB^OOOHISTAN  or  BBLUOBI8TAN.   See  Baluchistan. 

BBVTELAMlt  Eugbnio,  mathematician  and  president  of  the  Reale  Academia  dci 
Lincei,  died  in  Rome,  February  18,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Cremona,  November  16, 
1835,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  where  he  studied  mathematics 
under  Brioschi.  After  spending  a  few  years  in  the  service  of  the  Italian  railways 
be,  in  1862,  was  appointed  &  professor  in  mathematics  at  Bc^ogna,  and  tn  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  professor  of  geodesy  at  Pisa.  In  1866  Beltrami  returned  to 
Bologna  and  became  professor  of  rational  mechanics.  In  1873  he  was  called  to 
Rome,  where  he  lectured  until  1876,  when  he  went  to  Pavia.  In  1891  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  in  189S  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Reale  Academia  del  Lincei. 
His  most  important  work  in  pure  mathematics  is  his  Saggio  d'lnterpreiOMone  delta 
Geometria  non  Euclidea.  His  other  papers  in  pure  mathematics  are  well  known  to 
students  of  mathematics,  as  are  also  those  in  applied  mathematics,  dealing  with 
hydrodynamics,  elasticity,  physical  optics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  thermo- 
dynamics. His  last  researches  were  devoted  to  the  devdopment  of  Maxwell's  Aeories 
of  dectromagnetic  phenomena. 

nwmny^rrl.  Count  Vincent,  a  French  diplomat,  especially  remembered  for 
his  part  in  the  Ems  affair,  by  which  the  Franco- Prussian  War  was  precipitated, 
died  March  28,  1900.  Born  in  Bastia,  Corsica,  April  29,  1817,  he  studied  law  in 
Paris  and  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career  in  1840  as  consular  attache  at  Alexandria. 
He  became  consul  at  Cairo  in  1846,  at  Palermo,  1848,  and  then  at  Malta;  and  in 
1851  received  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  became  consul-general  and  ckargi  d'aitaxres 
in  Tunis,  first  secretaty  of  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1S52,  chargS  d'affaires 
there  in  1854,  and  in  1855  was  made  secretary  in  Persia.  In  November  of  that  year 
be  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  subdepartment  of  the  foreign  office,  and  in  this  capacity 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  Paris  Peace  Congress  of  1856.  After  serving  as  minister 
to  Turin  he  was  appointed  in  1864  ambassador  at  the  Prussian  court,  whither  he 
went  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  alliance  with  Prussia  against  Austria,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  French  territorial  expansion.  His  plans,  however,  were 
thwarted  by  Bismarck,  who  inveigled  him  into  drawing  up  a  proposal  for  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  by  France  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  German  unification.  This 
document,  published  by  Bismarck  at  the  breaking  out  of  war  in  1870,  served  to 
veakiai  foreispi  sympathy  with  Napoleon  III.  Benedetti  did  nothing  to  avert  the 
war,  although  his  government  had  been  advised  by  its  Berlin  military  attache,  Colonel 


Stoffd,  of  the  superiority  of  the  German  armaments.  In  July,  1870,  Benedetti  met 
King  William  and  Heinrich  Abeken  at  Ems,  and  demanded  of  the  former  that  be 
renounce  his  advocacy  of  the  Hohenzoilern  prince  as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  king  did  not  meet  Benedetti's  insolence  with  sufficient  spirit  to  please 
Bismarck,  who  thereupon  transformed  a  mildly  worded  telegram  from  Abeken  into 
one  of  insult  and  defiance.  When  this  was  made  public  France  declared  war.  Thfc 
publication  of  his  proposal  of  Belgian  annexation  brought  his  public  services  to  an 
end,  though  he  tried  to  vindicate  himself  and  shift  the  blame  upon  Bismarck.  After 
1871  he  lived  at  Ajaccio,  and  in  1877  was  elected  a  member  of  the  dquirtmental 
council  in  Corsica.  He  wrote  Studies  in  Diplomacy  ( 1896) . 
BBRINO  SBA.   See  Sealing. 

BERMUDA,  or  Sommer's  Islands,  a  group  of  about  360  small  isles  and  islets, 
lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  32  north  latitude  and  65°  west  longitude,  is  a 
British  colony,  having  an  area  of  about  20  square  miles  and  a  civilian  population  at 
the  end  of  18^  of  16,243,  of  which  6282  were  whites.  Only  about  20  of  the  islands 
are  inhabited,  most  of  the  rest  being  merely  projecting  rocks.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  chief  town  is  Hamilton  (population  about  [300),  on  Long  Island,  which 
is  677  miles  from  New  York.  The  executive  authority  of  the  colony  is  vested  in 
a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  of  6  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  while  the 
legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  a  representative  assembly  of  36  members,  4  members  being  elected  from  each 
of  the  9  parishes.  The  colony  is  an  important  naval  base:  the  average  number  of 
troops  there  during  1899  was  3647.  These  troops  are  under  the  command  of  the 
«>vemor  of  the  colony,  who  since  i8g6  has  been  Lteutenant-General  Grarse  Digby 
Barker,  CB.  A  majority  ofthe  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  There 
is  an  attendance  of  about  1400  pupils  in  the  58  schools,  of  which  24  receive  an  annual 
government  grant  of  il277.  The  revenue  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  import 
duties,  and  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  salaries,  public  works,  churches,  and 
schools.  The  principal  crops  are  onions,  potatoes,  and  Uly  bulbs,  the  exports  of  these 
in  1898  amounting  to  ^58,373,  ^19,955,  and  £15,452  respectively.  Other  products  are 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  arrowroot  Statistics  of  tuiance  and  commerce  are  as  follows : 

Revenue.       Expenditure.        Imports.  Exports. 

1897   ^35.965  ^35.704  ^323.148  ii27.703 

1898   38,923  39.102  351.274  "3.903 

1899   39.955    394.384  125,817 

The  total  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1899  was  £44,800.  Of  the  imports  in  that  year 
about  one-third  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  the  remainder  from  the 
United  States;  the  American  imports  were  largely  foodstuffs  and  the  British 
textiles,  liquors,  and  sugar.  Of  the  exports,  £111,638  worth  went  to  the  United 
States.  In  1898  the  total  shipping,  entrances  and  clearances,  amounted  to  471,956 
tons.  There  are  about  700  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  51  miles  of  telegraph,  15  of 
the  latter  being  submarine.  Since  1890  there  has  been  telegraphic  communication 
with  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  since  1898  with  Jamaica  and  the  Turks  Islands.  Bermuda 
is  a  favorite  winter  resort  with  Americans  and  Canadians. 

BBRRIOZ A B A Tt|  General  Felipe  B.,  Mexican  minister  of  war  and  marine,  died 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  January  9,  igoo.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  Zacatecas.  and 
was  educated  at  the  National  School  of  Engineers,  graduating  in  April,  1849.  Mean- 
while, he  had  served  in  the  war  with  the  United  States.  In  1849-52  he  surveyed 
the  states  of  Mexico  and  TIaxcala,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  many  other  engineer- 
ing enterprises,  both  official  and  private.  In  1857  and  1861  he  was  acting  governor 
of  the  state  of  Mexico  and  of  MichoacSn  in  1863,  and  toward  the  close  of  i860  he  was 
one  of  the  Liberal  officers  taken  prisoner  in  the  civil  conflict  at  Toluca  by  General 
Miramon  shortly  before  the  latter  was  defeated  at  Calpulalpan.  After  the  republic 
was  founded  in  1867  Berriozabal  was  repeatedly  called  to  responsible  positions  in 
both  the  civil  and  the  military  branches  of  the  government.  He  founded  the  National 
Artillery  Museum,  and  is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  the  organization  of  the 
army.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  President  Diaz,  and  was  popularly  regarded  as 
an  able  commander  and  staunch  patriot. 

BERTRAMD,  Joseph  Louis  Francis,  French  mathematician,  died  in  Paris  April 
3.  1900.  He  was  bom  in  that  city  on  March  11,  1822,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School.  He  became  a  teacher,  and  in  1862  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
mathematical  physics  in  the  College  of  France.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1856,  and  from  1874  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  per- 
manent secretary.  Among  his  works  are;  Calcul  intfgral;  Les  fondaleMrs  de 
fastroHomie  moderne;  La  theone  de  la  lune  d'AbouUWefa;  Caicul  des  probabUitfs; 
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Bmtrud. 
BtolMT. 


UfOKs  sur  la  theorie  mathimatique  de  VHectriciU;  the  biographies  D'Alembert  and 
BUiise  Pascal.    He  was  a  brother  of  the  arch^logist  Alexandre  Bertrand. 

BBTZ,  Franz,  celebrated  German  baritone,  died  August  ii,  1900.  He  was  bom 
tt  Maycnce,  March  19,  1835.  After  singing  in  various  German  cities  he  made  his 
debut  in  Emani  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  prime  favorite 
for  nearly  forty  years,  retiring  in  1897.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for  power 
and  sweetness,  and  was  equal  in  all  registers.  His  stngii^  was  characterized  by  high 
artistic  finish  and  depth  of  feeling.  He  was  especially  famous  for  Wagnerian  rdles, 
creating  the  part  of  Wotan  in  Wagner's  Tetralogy  at  its  initial  production  in  Bay- 
reuth  in  1876.  Though  particularly  excelling  in  parts  requiring  repose  and  dignity, 
as  in  Hans  Sachs,  he  was  inimitable  as  the  fat  knight  when  Verdi's  Falstaff  was 
produced  in  Berlin.    As  an  oratorio  and  Lieder  singer  he  was  quite  as  remarkable. 

BIBU  800IBTT,  AMBBIOAN,  was  founded  in  1816  for  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  among  the  destitute,  since  which  date  it  has  sent  out  67,369,306 
copies,  besides  a  large  amount  of  leaflets  and  other  literature.  During  the  past  year 
1,406,801  copies  were  issued,  nearly  two-thirds  being  sent  to  foreign  countries,  and 
probably  100,000  pamphlets.  The  society  publishes  the  Bible  Society  Record.  Sec- 
retary. Rev.  William  I.  Haven,  D.D.,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
BIOTOUNa   See  Cycling.  ■ 

BZDWZIU4,  John,  a  prominent  Prohibitionist,  died  at  Chico,  Cal.,  April  4,  1900. 
He  was  bom  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1819,  and  in  1841  was  one  of 
the  first  pioneers  who  went  overland  to  California.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  State  senator  in  1849,  and  in  i860  was  said  to  be  the  only  California  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Union.  In  1864 
he  was  a  del^ate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention.  He  was  then  elected  to 
the  30th  Congress.  He  became  interested  in  the  Prohibition  movement,  and  in  1892 
was  the  presidential  candidate  of  that  party.  He  received  about  270,000  votes,  said 
to  be  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  party. 

BXI>IiIABl>8.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union's  control  of  billiards  continued  in 
1900.  and  the  usual  championships  were  held,  but  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Billiard  Players,  which  was  formed  in  October,  1899,  by  players  who 
rebelled  against  the  union's  assumption  of  government,  did  not  cease  its  fight,  and 
held  a  metropolitan  championship  tournament  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York  City.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union's  class  B  amateur  championship  tourna- 
ment (14-inch  balk-line)  was  held  at  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  New  York 
Gty,  during  December  4-16,  1899.  It  was  won  by  Charles  Threshie,  Boston,  alt  5 
games  won ;  grand  average,  7.65 ;  high  mn,  74 ;  second,  J.  DeMun  Smith,  St.  Louis, 
4  games;  grand  average,  6.19;  high  run,  72;  third,  W.  W.  Kellogg,  Chicago.  3 
games:  grand  average,  5.58;  high  run,  49.  Smith  broke  the  class  B  record  for  the 
best  single  average  (for  300  pomts),  with  11  3-27.  The  class  A  championship  (14- 
inch  balk-line,  anchor  nurse  barred)  was  held  at  the  same  place.  February  5-16, 
1900.  Won  by  Wilson  P.  Foss,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y..  all  5  ^mes;  grand  average,  10.64; 
high  run,  115;  second,  Wayman  C.  McCreery,  St.  Louis,  4  games;  grand  average, 
9.34 ;  high  run,  68;  third,  J.  DeMun  Smith  (graduated  with  Threshie.  who  also  com- 
peted, from  class  B),  3  games;  grand  average,  7.64;  high  run,  54.  McCreery  broke 
the  amateur  record  for  the  best  single  average  (for  400  points),  14  22-27.  The 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Billiard  Players  held  its  tournament  for  the 
chunpionship  of  New  York  at  the  Hanover  Club,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  March 
12-17  (14-inch  balk-line).  Ferdinand  Poggenburg,  of  the  Liederkranz  Club,  won  his 
3  games  and  the  match;  grand  average,  7.20;  high  run,  49;  second,  Frank  A. 
Keeney,  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  2  games ;  grand  average,  6.56 ;  high  mn,  52.  It  was 
announced  that  this  association  would  give  its  first  annual  tournament  for  the  ama- 
tear  champitmship  of  America  early  in  January,  1901.  No  matches  between  leading 
professional  billiard  players  were  played  in  1900. 

BIMBTALLISM.   See  Presidential  Campaign  (paragraph  Currency). 

BINOKAM,  John  Arende,  ex-minister  to  Japan,  died  at  Cadiz,  O.,  March  19, 
1900.  Bom  at  Mercer.  Penn.,  he  studied  law,  entered  politics,  and  served  eight  terms 
as  a  member  of  Coi^ress  from  Ohio.  He  was  judge-advocate  in  the  army  under 
Lincoln,  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution  in  the  trial  of  the  latter's 
assassins,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  trial  of  President  John- 
son. He  assisted  in  writing  and  introduced  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution.  From  1873  to  1885  he  was  United  States  minister  at  Tokia 

BIOLOOIO&X*  OTATXOMS.  See  Zoological  Stations. 

BTOZiOOT.  The  closing  year  of  the  century  has  seen  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  ioterestinf^  points  under  discussion  in  the  field  of  biology,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  just  estimate  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made.  The  sub- 
jects which  in  the  two  preceding  years  oraupied  such  an  important  place  have 
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received  comparatively  little  attention  during  1900.  We  have  bad  little  disenssion  of 
vitalism,  nothing  notable  has  amKared  regarding  the  problem  of  htredity,  little 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  expunation  of  regeneration,  and  hybridization  has  not 
attracted  as  much  notice  as  in  previous  years.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  variety 
of  more  special  topics  have  been  vigorously  discussed  or  carefully  investigated,  and 
a  few  general  questions  have  received  renewed  attention. 

Huxley  Memorial. — An  event  of  more  than  usual  interest  was  the  unveiling  of  the 
Huxley  memorial  statue  on  April  28,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  London,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  occasion  was  a 
notable  one,  not  only  because  of  the  man  whom  it  was  to  commemorate,  but  because 
of  the  list  of  distinguished  persons  present  Addresses  were  made  by  Professor 
Ray  Lankester,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster,  and  the  statue  was 
received  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
is  a  colossal  marble  figure,  seated,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  likeness.  There  is  no 
inscription  save  the  name,  and  dates  of  birth  and  death.  The  subscriptions  to  the 
memorial  amounted  to  almost  $17,000,  and  came  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Besides  the  statue,  which  is  the  main  part  of  the  memorial,  an  endowment  has  been 
provided  for  two  medals,  to  be  known  as  the  "Huxley  gold  medals,"  one  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  the  other  by  the  Anthropological 
Institute. 

VariatioH.~-Th.t  subject  of  variation  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  some  noteworthy  contributions  have  been  made,  especially  by  Profes- 
sor C.  B.  Davenport  in  America  and  H.  M.  Vernon  in  England.  Professor  Daven- 
port has  dealt  with  the  quantitative  study  of  the  subject,  while  Mr.  Vernon  has 
endeavored  to  deduce  some  general  laws  from  his  observations  on  some  20,600  larvae 
(plutet)  of  a  sea-urchin  (Strongylocentrotiu).  He  concludes  that  an  oi^^ism 
varies  least  when  it  is  best  adapted  to  its  surroundings,  so  that  the  less  it  is  adapted 
the  more  variable  it  becomes. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  old  question  of  geographical  distribution  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  communications.  The  most  notable  have  been  dis- 
cussions as  to  whether  New  Zealand  constitutes  a  zoological  "region"  by  itself,  or 
whether  it  is  a  sub-region  or  province  of  the  Australian  region;  and  as  to  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  American  fauna.  The  absence  of  mammals  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
presence  of  very  characteristic  birds,  lizards,  and  molluscs  are  evidence  that  connec- 
tion with  Australia  was  very  remote,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  The  fauna  of  Africa 
seems  to  comprise  two  very  distinct  sets  of  animals,  those  allied  to  forms  now  found 
in  India  and  Eurasia,  and  those  allied  to  forms  occurrii^  in  South  America.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  African  fauna  has  been  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  portions  of  the  South  American  and  Australian  fauna. 

Mammals. — There  have  been  some  important  and  interesting  studies  made  of 
mammals,  especially  regarding  their  origin  and  distribution,  whde  the  preservation 
of  the  larger  species  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration.  Indeed,  of  such 
importance  is  the  preservation  of  big  game  regarded,  that  an  international 
conference  on  the  subject  was  held  in  London,  attended  by  delegates  from  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  the  Congo  Free  State.  It  convened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  conference  recommended  that  a 
special  and  select  list  of  animals  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  times;  that  other 
animals  receive  protection  for  breeding  females  and  young;  that  the  sale  of  elephants* 
tusks  weighing  less  than  eleven  pounds  be  forbidden,  and  that  each  power  establish 
adequate  game  preserves  and  protect  them  from  encroachment.  The  various  gov- 
ernments concerned  have  agreed  to  put  these  recommendations  in  force.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty will  lie  in  any  attempt  to  put  resident  natives  under  such  restrictions.  (See  also 
Africa,  paragraph  Protection  of  Wild  Animals.)  In  the  United  States  our  efforts 
to  preserve  our  most  important  big  game,  the  bison,  began  too  late,  and  the  numbers 
have  been  steadily  decreasing.  During  the  past  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  the  number  of  bisons  now  living  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  con- 
cludes that  there  are  1024,  of  which  684  are  in  captivity,  and  only  340  are  wild  or 
half  wild.  Of  those  in  captivity,  100  are  in  foreign  countries.  The  largest  herd  is 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Allard.  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana, 
which  includes  259  individuals.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  mammals  has  been 
the  subject  of  no  little  discussion,  paleontology  leading  some  to  believe  that  mam- 
mals have  been  derived  from  reptilian  or  reptile-like  ancestors;  embryology  and 
comparative  anatomy  leading  others  to  believe  they  have  been  derived  from  amphib- 
ians independently  of  the  reptiles.  The  question  is  by  no  means  settled.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hill,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  has  published  further  reports  of  his  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marsupials,  and  his  observations  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  mar- 
supials originally  developed  a  placenta  which  has  become  absorbed  in  the  more 
specialized  forms. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis.—By  far  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year 
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in  biology  has  been  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  Professor 
Jacques   Loeb    ig.v.),  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  obtaining  the  develop- 
ment of  the  of  certain  marine  animals  without  fertilization.    Certain  news- 
pipers  took  up  the  matter,  treating  it  from  a  sensational  point  of  view,  and  conse- 
qoently  there  has  been  much  popular  misinfonnaticni  spread  abroad,  and  a  na- 
tural misconception  of  the  experiments  and  the  light  which  they  tiirow  on  the 
matter  of  sexual  reproduction.    The  work  of  Delage  had  shown  that  a  very 
small  fr^ment  of  a  sea-urcfain's  egg  can  be  fertilized,  and  will  develop  without 
its  containinK  even  a  trace  of  a  nucleus,  and  he  concluded  that  the  female  pronucleus 
is  not  useful  in  fertilization  or  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  parts  of  the 
organism,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  some  other  ways.    Loeb's  experiments  show 
tlat  the  male  pronucleus  is  not  necessary  for  fertilization,  or  for  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  embryo,  provided  the  stimulus  given  to  the  egg  by  the  entrance  of 
the  spennatozoon  be  imparted  in  some  other  way.  Loeb  first  experimented  with  the 
eggs  of  the  sea-urchin,  and  found  diat  1^  treating  them  with  a  mixture  of  50  per 
cent.      nMgOt  and  50  per  cent,  of  sea-water  for  two  hours,  and  then  placing  them 
in  normal  sea-water,  th^r  developed  normally,  though  somewhat  slowly,  into  plutei. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  unfertilized  e^s  of  the  sea-urchin  contain  all  the 
essential  elements  for  the  production  of  perfect  pluteui,  and  the  only  reason  they 
do  not  ordinarily  develop  parthenogeneticaliy  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  ions  of 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.   The  two  former  need  to  be  reduced, 
the  two  latter  to  be  increased.   During  the  past  summer  Loeb  continued  his  experi- 
ments at  Woods'  Hole,  and  found  that  the  eg^  of  star-fish  and  certain  marine 
worms  {Chatopterus)  could  also  be  made  artificially  to  develop  parthenogeneti- 
caliy.  He  believes  the  development  is  caused  in  some  cases  by  the  egg  losing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  water,  but  with  the  eggs  of  Cheetopterus  development  could  also  be 
caused  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  potassium-ions  in  the  sea-water,  and  this 
he  calls  "chemical  fertilization."   In  all  the  experiments  performed  by  Loeb  it  is 
clear  he  has  only  shown  that  the  stimulus  which  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon 
gives  to  the  ovum  can  be  replaced  by  chemical  or  physical  means,  but  whether  such 
artificial  stimulus  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  development  through  to  the  formation  of 
a  sexually  mature  animal  is  at  least  doubtful.   And  even  were  that  the  case,  it  is 
stilt  more  doubtful  whether  the  eggs  of  the  second  generation  would  develop 
pourtfaeiiofcenetically.   Very  probably  Loeb  goes  too  far  wben  be  says  the  question  of 
fertilization  is  removed  1^  his  experiments  to  the  realm  of  physical  chemistry. 
BIBI>  PROMOTION.  See  Ornithixogy. 

BIHMABOK  AROHIPBLAQO,  a  ^roup  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging 
to  Germany.  It  is  composed  of  Uie  islands  of  Neu  Pommem,  Neu  Mecklenburg, 
^ea  Lauenberg,  New  Hanover,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  Hermit  and  a 
few  other  islands,  with  an  a^reeate  area  of  about  t8,ooo  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  188,000,  including  200  Europeans  and  132  Chinese,  natives  from 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  Samoans.  The  principal  product  of  the  islands  is  copra,  of 
which  export  during  the  fiscal  year  1899  w^s  valued  at  736,400  marks.  The 
total  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  1,060,000  marks,  and  the 
cTcports,  939,000  marks.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  during  the  year  was  112 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,188,  and- 30  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  27,26a 
There  is  regular  steamship  communication  between  the  islands  and  Singapore,  and 
the  trade  of  the  archipelago  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  German  New  Guinea 
Company. 

BIiAOBBnRH,  Joseph  C.  S.,  who  had  supported  William  Goebel,  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor  of  Kentucky  in  the  election  of  1899,  was  re-elected  United 
States  sepator  in  January,  1900.  His  own  political  future  depending  upon  the 
election  of  Goebel  and  a  Democratic  Legislature,  he  was  a  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  that  exciting  campaign.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  born  in  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
in  1838,  and  graduated  from  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1858.  He  then  studied 
and  practised  law  until,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Versailles.  Ky.  His  political 
career  began  with  his  election  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1871,  followed  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  44th  and  four  ensuing  Congresses.  In  1885  he  took  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  Democrat.  Five  years  later  he  was  returned,  and  served  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  in  1897.  An  effort  was  made  the  Republicans  to  invalidate 
his  elwtion  to  the  Senate  in  1900. 

BLAOK  LBAIX  See  Gkafhite. 

BLAOmORBi  Richard  Dotdridce,  English  novelist,  died  January  20,  1900. 
Though  his  family  were  from  Devonshire,  a  county  that  held  his  interest  and  sympa- 
thies throughout  bis  life,  he  was  bom  in  Berkshire,  at  Langworth,  in  1825.  He  was 
educated  at  Blundell's  School,  Tiverton,  an  excellent  description  of  which  is  given 
io  2.orna  Doom,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  bachelor's 
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degree  in  1847.  He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1852,  after  which  he  practised  for  some  time  as  a  conveyancer.  His  first  novel, 
Clara  Vaughan,  appeared  in  1864,  Before  this  time  he  had  published  several  vol- 
umes of  poems,  including  Poems  by  Melanter,  Bugle  of  the  Black  Sea,  Epulltas,  and 
a  translation  of  Virgil's  first  and  second  Georgics.  The  second  novel,  Cradock 
Nowell,  appeared  in  i8(56,  and  then,  in  1869,  came  Lama  Doane,  which,  though 
probably  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  will  live,  has  an  abiding  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  romantic  fiction.  This  book  combines  many  of  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  a  great  novel.  It  is  a  pure  and  simple  love  story,  portraying  strong 
characters  of  real  individuality  and  alive  with  human  passion;  it  is  full  of  incident 
and  action ;  it  abounds  in  quiet  humor :  and  still  more  than  any  or  all  of  these  charac- 
teristics, perhaps,  the  charm  of  Lorno  Doone,  and  that  which  marks  the  real  genius 
of  its  author,  is  "the  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  that  are  conjured  up,  the 
vivid  joy  of  the  descriptions,  the  pages  that  seem  to  be  torn  from  the  book  of  nature, 
the  wonderful  feeling  for  typical  English  country" — the  sweet  Devon  country — "that 
pervades  the  whole  book  and  stamps  it  firmly  upon  the  imagination."  The  reason 
that  Btackmore,  even  in  his  own  day,  was  looked  upon  as  a  one-book  writer  is 
because  the  standard  he  set  in  Loma  Doone  is  so  high.  A  series  of  such  books 
would  have  placed  him  among  the  very  few  fiction  writers  to  whom  the  world 
accords  first  rank. 

His  other  novels,  however,  are  not  without  merit  or  the  power  to  interest.  The 
Maid  of  Sker  (1872)  is  well  worth  reading;  Crips  the  Carrier  (1876)  is  full  of 
pleasant  humor,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  Blackmore's  best;  Mary  Anerly 
(1880)  is  a  pretty  story,  and  Kit  and  Kitty,  when  it  came  from  the  press  in  1889. 
was  very  well  received.  His  other  works  include;  Alice  Lorraine  {1875)  ;  Erema; 
or.  My  Father's  Sin  (1877)  ;  Christowell  (1882)  ;  The  Remarkable  History  of  Sir 
Thomas  Upmore  (1884)  ;  Springhaven  (1887)  ;  Perlycross  (1894)  ;  FringUla  (1895) ; 
Tales  from  the  Telling  House  (1896)  ;  Dariel  (1897).  To  some  extent  the  later 
works  are  marred  by  prolixity  of  diction  and  slowness  of  movement. 

The  title-page  of  the  translation  of  the  Georgics  announced  that  it  was  "by  a 
market-gardener."  This  was  not  a  misnomer,  for  during  many  years  Blackmore 
actually  engaged  in  market-gardening,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  was 
wont  to  show  his  friends  over  the  few  acres  he  cultivated  at  Teddington.  He  was 
a  scholarly  man  of  charming  and  modest  disposition,  who  loved  rural  life  and  was 
constant  in  his  endeavors  to  keep  the  details  of  his  private  affairs  out  of  the  public 
prints.  In  him  passed  away  an  English  gentleman  of  delightful  personality  and  an 
English  man  of  letters  to  whom  the  reading  world  will  be  in  lastii^  indebtedness 
for  at  least  one  book— Lorna  Doone. 

BLANOHABD,  fiuiLE,  a  zoologist  and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  died 
February  11,  1900.  He  was  bom  March  6,  1819,  in  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
entered  the  Department  of  Entomology  of  the  Paris  Museum  as  an  attendant 
Showing  an  aptitude  and  ability  for  scientific  work,  in  1847  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  museum  staff.  He  accompanied  Professor  H.  Milne-Edwards  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  1844-47,  in  1862  was  appointed  professor  of  entomology  at  the 
Paris  Museum.  In  i8i52  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  in 
1881  was  its  president.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  National  AgriciJ- 
tural  Institute.  A  few  years  previously,  however,  he  had  lost  his  sight  and  was, 
accordingly,  unable  to  prosecute  his  investigations  during  the  latter  huf  of  his  life. 
In  addition  to  many  papers  He  was  the  author  of  the  following:  Histoire  naturelU 
des  inscctes  orthopthes,  neuroptires,  himipthes,  etc.  (1S40) ;  Histoire  des  insectes, 
etc.  (1845);  L' organisation  du  r^gne  animal  (1851-64);  Preuve  de  la  formation 
receiitc  de  la  Medtterranee  (Comptes  Rcndus,  1881). 

Professor  Blanchard  was  an  authority  on  entomology,  and  a  genus  of  Carboniferous 
neuroplcra  was  named  Blanchardia  in  his  honor,  while  his  name  is  connected  with 
several  fossil  birds  from  the  Miocene  formation  of  France.  He  was  also  devoted 
to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  general  zoology. 

BI^AnVBIiT,  Charles  F.,  artist,  died  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  April  14,  1900.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1824,  and  studied  under  Charles  L.  Elliot  and  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1859.  In  1864  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1878  was  elected 
assistant  professor  of  drawing  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapc^is. 
He  attained  some  reputation  through  his  genre  paintings,  among  which  are  "The 
Lost  Child,"  "Warming  Up,"  "Preparing  for  School,"  "Waiting  for  the  Train." 

BIiUMENTHAI^  Leonhard,  Count  von,  Prussian  general,  died  December  21, 
1900.  He  was  born  at  Schweldt  in  1810,  attended  the  militai^  academies  at  Berlin 
and  Culm,  and  in  1827  entered  the  German  army  as  second  lieutenant.  In  1846  he 
was  first  lieutenant.  In  order  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  military  science, 
he  served  for  many  years  in  the  Artillery  Guards  and  the  division  of  the  Pioneer 
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Guards.    His  long  service  on  the  general  staff  began  in  1849.   As  member  of  the 
staff  of  General  von  Benin  he  took  a  prominent  part  that  year  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  army.    After  the  war  he  was  sent  on  special  military  missions  to  England. 
Meanwhile,  rising  to  lieutenant-colonel,  he  was  in  1859  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  subsequently  colonel  of  the  Seventy-first  Infantry,  and 
dtief  of  staff  of  the  Third  Army  Corps;  in  1863  he  was  nominated  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  combined  Mobile  Army  Corps  against  Denmark.  The  important 
part  that  he  played  at  Messunde  and  in  the  assault  upon  Dtippel  and,  in  fact,  through- 
out the  campaign  showed  him  a  general  of  extraordinary  ability.    He  was  conse- 
quently, promoted  major-general  in  1864  and  received  the  order  pour  le  mirite.  When 
Ae  Austrian  War  broke  out  in  1866  he  became  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  second 
army  of  the  crown  prince,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Sadowa  and  the  following 
operations.    Thiring  the  war  with  France,  Blumenthal,  as  chief  of  the  general  staff 
of  the  crown  prince,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  plan  of  campaign  and  its 
execution.    He  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  victor);  at  Sedan,  and  guided  the 
mancetivres  attending  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  operations  against  the  a.rmy  of  the 
Loire.    In  1883  Blumenthal  was  created  count,  and  five  years  later  received  the 
promotion  of  field-marsh^.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  strategists  of 
modem  Germany,  he  has  received  the  highest  honors  from  his  country. 

BOAS,  Fbanz,  professor  of  anthropology  in  Columbia  University  and  curator  of 
ethnology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Science  at  its  spring  meeting  in  1900. 
Dr.  Boas,  who  is  well  known  for  his  researches  among  the  Eskimos  and  the  Indians 
of  northwestern  America,  was  bom  at  Minden,  Westphalia,  Germany,  July  9,  1858, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  and  Kiel,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  last  named  in  1891.  In  1883  and  1884  Dr.  Boas  was 
engaged  in  exploration  and  research  in  the  regions  of  Baffin  Land.  The  following 
winter  he  studied  at  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  Washington  and  wrote 
a  report  on  his  travels  and  investigations.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  became  assistant 
in  the  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum  and  decent  in  geography  at  the  university. 
In  18S5-86  he  went  to  British  Columbia  to  study  the  Indians  of  that  r^ion,  and  has 
since  spent  considerable  time  in  research  in  this  field,  having  prepared  several  reports 
on  the  natives  for  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Dr. 
Boas  for  two  years  was  an  assistant  editor  of  Science,  and  from  1888  to  1892  docent 
in  anthropology  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  afterward  became  con- 
nected with  Columbia  University  as  lecturer  on  anthropology,  and  in  1899  was  made 
professor  of  this  subject.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  scientific 
staff  of  the  American  Musetmi  of  Natural  History,  and  in  1900  was  president  of  the 
American  Folk-lore  Society.  He  is  the  author  of  BaM»  Land  (1885)  ;  The  Central 
Mskimo  (in  the  Sixth  Anniul  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology), 
and  of  many  reports  to  European  and  American  learned  societies. 

BOAT-SAOtNO.  See  Rowing. 

BOBORTKIN,  Pyoth  Dhitrivevich,  contemporary  Russian  novelist,  publicist, 
and  critic,  whose  fortieth  anniversary  of  literaiy  activity  was  celebrated  in  November, 
1900,  was  bom  on  August  37,  1836,  in  Nizhni-No^^rod.  He  matriculated  in  1853  in 
the  law  faculty  of  the  Kazan  University,  but  becoming  interested  in  chemistry,  en- 
tered the  physico-mathemattcal  faculty  at  Dorpat,  was  attracted  by  medicine,  and 
took  all  the  required  subjects  (both  theoretical  and  practical)  of  the  medical  faculty. 
From  that  time,  for  about  twenty  years  in  succession,  he  studied  at  the  universities, 
medical  schools,  museums,  art  schools,  and  conservatories  in  Moscow,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Paris,  Vienna,  and  where  not.  His  courses  embraced  all  subjects  ima^nable, 
from  Roman  law,  political  and  social  sciences,  and  philosophy,  through  philology, 
literature,  and  history,  to  history  of  art,  harmony,  solfeggio,  and  de^mation,  these 
latter  preparatory  to  his  directorship  of  a  private  school  of  dramatic  art,  which  he 
conducted  in  Moscow  in  1877.  His  linguistic  accomplishments  are  quite  as  remark- 
able. From  i860  he  has  been  an  untiring  literary  worker,  his  writings  (fiction, 
criticism,  literary  history,  philosophy,  and  even  chemistry)  filling  over  100  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  30  are  novels.  Keen  of  perception,  familiar  with  the  life  and 
literatures  of  most  European  nationalities,  crammed  with  encyclopaedic  knowledge, 
be  has  the  characteristic  inquisitiveness  of  a  reporter  about  him,  and  brings  all  this 
to  his  literary  work:  "to  seize  the  moment" — i.e.,  to  embody  in  fiction  the  slightest 
phenomenon  of  social  life  almost  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  is  a  term  quite 
current  in  modem  Russian  literature,  coined  originally  to  characterize  this  peculiar 
impressionableness  of  the  author.  His  works  are  a  chronicle  in  fiction,  of  the  social, 
literary  and  historical  changes  in  Russia  in  the  past  two-score  of  years.  Beginning 
with  novels  in  the  style  of  the  best  Russian  traditions  of  the  Forties  (Turgenyeff, 
Goncbaroff,  Dostoyefski),  he  later  adopted  the  "iirotocol"  method  of  the  modern 
French  s^iool.  His  novels  are  made  up  of  a  mosaic  of  separate  episodes,  which  he 
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reproduces  photographically  from  actual  life,  and  there  is  not  a  work  of  his  in  which 
some  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances  should  not  be  recognized  at  first  glance.  The 
best  of  his  works  are:  The  Evening  SacriHce:  Solid  Virtues;  Dr.  Tsibulka;  Katay- 
gorod;  Vassili  Terkin;  The  Princess;  and  especially  Got  IViser.  For  bis  study  of 
the  European  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century  see  Russian  Litebatube. 

BOERS.  See  Transvaal. 

BOHBMTA.  See  Austria-Hungary. 

BOKHARA,  a  khanate  of  central  Asia,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Pamir,  between  Russian  Turkestan  on  the  north  and  Afghanistan 
and  the  Russian  Transcaspian  province  on  the  south,  has  an  area  of  about  92,000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,500,000.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
are  the  Aryan  Tajiks,  but  the  Uzb^s,  of  Turkish  stock,  are  the  dominant  race. 
The  people  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni  sect  The  capital  and  chief  town  is 
Bokhara,  with  about  75,000  inhabitants:  other  important  towns,  with  approximate 
populations,  are  Karshi,  25.000;  Hissar,  Shahr-i-Sabz,  and  Khuzar,  each  10,000.  The 
ruler  is  the  Amir  Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1885.  He  has 
about  11.000  troops,  some  of  which  have  been  drilled  by  the  Russians.  The  chief 
products  include  corn,  fruits,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  wine ;  sheep,  horses, 
cattle,  and  camels  are  reared.  The  principal  minerals  known  to  occur  are  gold, 
alum,  salt,  and  sulphur.  Foreign  trade,  which  is  chiefly  with  Russia,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India,  amounts  annually  to  some  32,000.000  roubles  (nearly 
$10,500,000),  the  imports  being  slightly  in  excess  of  the  exports.  The  imports  inclucw 
green  tea,  muslins,  shawls,  indigo,  drugs,  and  numerous  other  commodities;  and 
among  the  chief  exports  are  raw  silk  and  cotton.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Russians.  The  amir  permits  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  only  for 
the  use  of  the  Russian  legation.  The  city  of  Bokhara  has  several  manufactures  of 
importance,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  central  Asia;  while  for 
many  years  it  has  been  famous  for  its  numerous  mosques  and  colleges.  The  trans- 
Caspian  railway,  which  connects  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  with  Tashkent,  in 
the  province  of  Syr  Daria.  passes  from  Charjui,  on  the  Oxus,  to  Novo-Bokhara,  a 
town  that  has  been  recently  built,  eight  miles  from  the  capital.  A  branch  railway 
over  these  eight  miles,  which  was  under  construction,  at  the  expense  of  the  amir,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1900,  was  expected  to  be  linished  early  in  1901.  The  estimated 
amount  of  freight  that  will  be  carried  annually  by  this  branch  is  6,000,000  poods 
(about  108,000  tons).  The  city  of  Bokhara  is  also  connected  with  Tashkent  by 
telegraph. 

TOUVIA,  a  South  American  republic,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Brazil, 
on  the  south  by  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  and  on  the  west  by  Chile  and  Peru.  The 
capital  is  La  Paz. 

Area  and  Populaliot}. — The  republic  comprises  eight  departments,  the  total  esti- 
mated area  of  which  is  567,430  square  miles.  A  ninth  department,  the  Littoral, 
embracing  29,910  square  miles  and  containing  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  was  mort- 
gaged to  Chile  after  the  war  with  that  country  in  1879-80  and  has  never  been 
redeemed.  A  definite  Argentine  boundarj;  has  been  agreed  upon,  but  not  yet  de- 
limited. According  to  the  last  official  estimate,  the  population,  exclusive  of  some 
250,000  uncivilized  Indian-s.  was  something  over  2,000,000.  About  one-half  of  this 
number  are  Indians,  one-fourth  whites  (Spanish),  and  one-fourth  Mestizos.  Almost 
all  are  nominally  Christian.  The  estimated  populations  of  the  principal  towns  are: 
La  PaZj  62.300:  Cochabaraba,  29.500;  Sucre,  27.300;  Potosi,  15,900;  Oruro,  15.900; 
Santa  Cruz,  12,100:  Tarija.  11,900. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent, who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for 
re-election.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  portfolios ;  by  a  decree  of  December  28, 
1899,  changes  were  made  in  the  titles  of  these  branches  of  public  administration, 
which  are  now  as  follows:  foreign  affairs  and  worship,  war  and  colonization,  finance 
and  industry,  justice  and  public  instruction,  and  interior  and  public  works.  For  the 
term  beginning  August  15,  1896,  the  president  was  Senor  Severo  Fernandez  Alonso, 
but  upon  the  termination  of  the  revolution  of  1899  General  Jose  Manuel  Pando  was 
elected  constitutional  president  October  26.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a 
congress  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  members  of  the  former 
being  18  in  number,  elected  for  6  years,  and  of  the  latter  64  in  number,  elected  for 
4  years.  The  eight  departments,  which  are  administered  by  prefects,  are  divided  into 
provinces  and  these  into  cantons,  the  former  being  administered  by  sub-prefects  and 
the  latter  by  magistrates  (corregidores") .  Besides  local  justices  (alcaldes),  there  are 
8  district  courts  and  a  supreme  court. 

The  seat  of  government  has  been  changeable,  having  been  repeatedly  at  La  Paz 
and  at  Sucre,  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution  of  1899 
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was  the  insistence  of  the  Alonzo  government  upon  Sucre  as  the  capital.  After  Gen- 
eral Pando  came  into  power  he  issued  an  executive  decree  declaring  La  Faz  the  per- 
manent capita],  and  on  February  i»  190D,  the  governmental  departments  were  re- 
moved to  that  city  from  Sucre. 

Army. — ^The  standing  army  numbers  about  3000  m«i,  and  the  national  guard  about 
80,00a  Service  in  the  militia  is  incumbent  upon  citizens  between  21  and  50  years  of 
age. 

_  Finance. — Reventie  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs ;  other  sources  of  revenue  are 
liquor  taxes,  stiver  and  other  minerals,  and  stamps.  The  principal  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  war,  finance,  instruction,  and  public  works.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  bolivianos  (the  boliviano  beii^  worth  45.1  cents  on  October  i.  1900)  have  b^n 
reported  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1898  and  1899  being  official  estimates : 


The  government  seems  to  have  considerable  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  revenue. 
At  the  end  of  1897  the  external  debt,  due  to  Chilean  creditors,  which  originally 
amounted  to  6,500,000  bolivianos,  was  1,084,555  bolivianos;  on  the  payment  of  this 
40  per  cent,  of  the  customs  collected  at  Arica,  one  of  the  ports  the  privileges  of  which 
are  allowed  Bolivia  by  Chile,  are  applied.  In  1898  the  internal  debt  amounted  to 
3<707.54i.  There  are  two  banks  of  issue,  three  mortgage  banks,  and  two  other  banks ; 
the  bank-note  circulation  amounts  to  about  6,600,000  bolivianos. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Large  areas  of  Bolivia  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  but 
^riculture  has  made  little  progress.  Only  slow  development  can  be  expected,  of 
omrse,  in  a  country  so  sparsely  inhabited  and  possessing  so  few  good  roads ;  but  to 
a  great  extent  the  unprogressiveness  is  due  to  the  natural  inefficiency  of  the  people — 
a  too  common  Latin-American  characteristic — while  the  Bolivians  have  not  the 
excuse  of  the  enervating  tendenQr  of  a  tropical  climate,  for  the  elevation  of  the  coun- 
try places  it  practically  m  the  temperate  zone.  Manufactures  of  any  considerable  im- 
jwrtance  are  almost  unknown.  Full  and  accurate  data  of  production  and  commerce 
cannot  be  obtained,  as  the  official  statistics  are  fragmentary,  and  large  shipments  of 
silver  and  rubber  are  not  infrequently  made  at  the  river  ports  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  customs  authorities.  The  important  products  include  rubber,  cacao,  cin- 
chona,  and  coffee;  while  wheat,  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes  are  grown  for  domestic 
consumption.  Sugar-cane  grows  readily,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  only  a  small  way« 
and  the  product  is  distilled.  Hitherto  small  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  valuable 
forests  or  of  the  rich  grazing  lands,  though  cattle,  sheep,  and  llamas  are  fairly 
numerous. 

Bolivia's  real  wealth  at  present  is  its  mineral  resources,  which  are  very  large,  and 
include  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  borax.  The  most 
important  metal  mined  is  silver,  Bolivia  standmg  third  among  the  silver-producing 
countries,  with  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  the  first  and  second  places  respec- 
tively. The  silver  production  actually  reported  in  1894  amounted  to  over  14,500,000 
ounces,  while  the  total  estimated  output  for  that  year  was  22,000,000  ounces.  During 
the  next  two  years  there  was  a  decline  in  the  production,  but  in  1897  the  reported  out- 
put was  about  15,000,000  ounces.  The  principal  silver  districts,  where  the  mines  are 
largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  are  Huanchaca,  Oruro,  Colquechaca,  and  Potosi. 
The  estimated  yield  of  the  Potosi  mines  from  their  discovery  in  1545  down  to  1864  is 
$3,000,000,000.  Second  in  importance  to  silver  is  tin,  in  the  mining  of  which  consid- 
erable progress  has  recently  been  made,  though  the  Bolivian  metal  is  not  considered 
to  be  of  first  quali^.  Where  silver  is  worked  tin  is  usually  found,  but  the  principal 
tin-producing  distncts  are  on  the  eastern  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  extending  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  and  divided  into  four  distinct  groups — La  Faz,  Oruro.  Potosi,  and 
Chorolque.  The  estimated  vearly  output  has  been  about  4000  tons,  but  the  estimated 
export  for  1899  was  about  6000  tons.  The  very  rich  copper  veins  of  Bolivia  are  not 
worked  at  all,  except  at  Corocoro,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  and  there  only  in  a  primitive 
manner.  The  annual  copper  export,  in  the  form  of  barilla,  amounts  to  about  3000 
tons.  The  silver  and  tin  are  exported  through  Antofagasta,  and  the  copper  through 
the  Peruvian  port  Mollendo.  The  gold  output  is  almost  limited  to  washings  by 
Indians.  Though  borax,  antimony,  and  bismuth  exist  in  large  quantities  they  are 
mined  but  little  and  ver^  antiquated  methods  are  employed.  During  1899  there  were 
granted  2754  mining  claims.  ....   

TTie  principal  imports  are  provisions,  hardware,  alcohohc  liquors,  textiles,  weani^ 
ippaTef,  and  furniture.  The  import  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  and  a 
large  amount  of  German  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  country.  The  leading  ex- 
ports are  silver,  tin,  copper,  rubber,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  cacao,  coffee,  and  cin- 
^ona.    Ccmimerce  passes  through  the  ports  of  Arica  and  Antofagasta  (Chile), 
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Mollendo  (Peru),  and  the  norUieastern  river  ports  of  Villa  Bella,  Puerto  Suarez, 
and  Puerto  Alonso.  Early  in  1900  it  was  r^rted  that  several  minor  customs  ports 
had  beoi  created  on  Lake  Titicaca  for  fodlitating  the  export  of  mining  products  and 
rubber  and  other  produce.  The  rubber  export,  which  is  increasing,  was  reported  to 
amount  in  i8gS  to  3^1.543  hiloerammes  (6,705,383  pounds),  valued  at  13,223.300 
bolivianos  (currency) ;  of  this  amount  about  2,000,000  kilograms  came  from  Acre. 
The  following  amounts,  representing  bolivianos,  have  been  reporfied  for  the  foreign 
trade:  1897,  imports  and  exports,  24,456,000  and  2S,50(M)0O  re^ectively;  1898^  im- 
ports, 38,400,000,  and  exports,  18,000,000. 

Communicatiotu. — great  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities,  as  suggested 
above,  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  of  Bolivian  development  The  roads  are  few 
and  their  condition  primitive,  though  efforts  are  being  made  for  their  improvement 
A  railway  connecting  the  Chilean  port  Antofagasta  with  the  frontier  town  Asco- 
tan  extends  nearly  500  miles  in  BoHvian  territory,  running  from  Ascotan  to  Uyuni 
and  Oruro,  with  a  branch  to  Hnanchaca.  Several  lines  have  been  projected,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1900  the  government  appropriated  120,000  bolivianos  for  the  prelim- 
inary studies  of  three  railway  lines — namely,  from  Oruro  to  La  Paz  and  thence 
to  Ljtke  Titicaca,  there  to  connect  with  the  Peruvian  road  running  to  Mollendo; 
from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba ;  and  from  Challapota  to  Colquechaca.  It  was  said  that 
a  further  sum  of  about  50,000  bolivianos  would  be  appropriated  for  the  surveys  of  a 
railway  from  Potosi,  near  Challapata,  to  the  Argentine  frontier.  Sundry  recom- 
mendations for  the  construction  of  railways  were  made  by  the  president  in  a  special 
message  to  the  roi^n^ss  in  August,  looa  The  following  cities  are  connected  by 
telegraph:  Puno  (a  Peruvian  town  on  Lake  Titicaca),  La  Paz,' Oruro,  Cochabamba, 
Colquechaca,  and  Sucre,  while  another  line  runs  by  way  of  Sucre  and  Potosi  from 
the  Argentine  frontier  to  the  Pacific  coast  the  total  length  of  tel^raph  line  being 
4x24  miles,  and  the  number  of  tel^raph  ofnces  117. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  forms 
of  faith  are  tolerated.  Primary  instruction,  which  is  free  and  nominally  comi>ulsory, 
is  controlled  by -the  municipal itie'^,  the  number  of  public  primary  schools  in  1897 
being  366,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  over  139,000  bolivianos  were  appropriated. 
Private  primary  schools  numbered  121  and  industrial  schools  82,  the  total  enrolment 
of  pupils  in  all  schools  htixtg  36,69a  In  addition  diere  are  a  number  of  mission 
schools  taught  by  the  priests.  For  secondary  education  there  are  8  colics  and  9 
other  institutions,  with  upward  of  2000  students,  and  for  lusher  «lucation  6  so-called 
universities,  having  about  500  students.  At  Paz  a  military  college  has  recently 
been  founded,  and  at  Oruro  a  college  of  civil  and  mining  en^neerin^.  In  1900  the 
reported  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  m  Bolivia  were  28,  of 
which  9  were  in  La  Paz. 

Amnesty. — Early  in  1900  the  Bolivian  government  invited  all  who  had  left  the 
country  on  account  of  the  civil  war,  hy  which,  in  the  fall  of  1899,  General  Pando 
succeeded  Sefior  Severo  Fernandez  Alonso  as  president,  to  rrtum  to  their  homes, 
and  gave  assurances  of  complete  safety. 

Acre.— The  region  of  the  Acre,  or  Aquiry,  River  in  northern  Bolivia  has  been  a 
disputed  territory  between  that  republic  and  Brazil;  but  in  May,  1899,  an  ^reement 
was  announced  by  which  Brazil  practically  conceded  to  Bolivia  the  latter^s  claim  to 
the  disputed  area.  A  protocol  was  formally  signed  on  the  30th  of  the  following 
October,  and  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  rectify  the  frontier  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1867.  Bolivia  had  established  a  customs  house  at  Puerto  Alonso, 
on  the  Acre  River,  and  according  to  the  protocol,  wasallowedtocollectcustoms  duties 
pending  a  final  settlement  During  1899  and  1900,  however,  there  existed  not  a  little 
misapprehension  and  confusion  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Acre  re^on.  This 
district,  which  has  only  recently  been  settled,  through  the  discovety  there  of  valuable 
rubber  forests,  is  widely  separated  from  the  more  thickly  populated  portions  of  Brazil 
and  Bolivia,  and  accordingly  reports  of  occurrences  in  the  re^n  have  been  few  and 
in  large  part  vague.  It  appears  that  an  insurrection,  or  secession,  that  was  attempted 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  apparently  on  account  of  Bolivian  taxation,  was  not  regarded 
as  serious,  and  was  simply  alluded  to  as  "misguided"  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Brazilian  state  of  Amazonas,  which  conceived  the  district  to  be  a  part  of  its  territory. 
In  December,  1899,  however,  the  so-called  republic  of  Acre  was  set  up,  and  the  polit- 
ical condition  ensuing  in  the  summer  of  1900  was  anomalous;  for  the  governor  of 
Amazonas  had  announced  the  entire  pacification  of  the  district,  the  president  of 
Bolivia  had  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  in  the  region  of  the  Acre  and  Furus  rivers, 
and  the  republic  of  Acre  had  petitioned  Argentina  for  recc^ition  as  an  independent 
government  Brazilian  and  Bolivian  troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble, 
but  no  fighting  of  a  serious  nature  took  place,  as  the  Acre  government  was  practically 
destitute  of  military  facilities.  By  the  18th  of  August  the  Bolivian  troops  had 
crushed  the  rebellion  and  taken  Puerto  Alonso,  but  they  remained  in  the  district  in 
order  to  prevent  any  new  attempt  at  secession.   The  popnlation  of  the  district  has 
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bcea  estimated  at  about  50,000.  Late  in  November,  1900,  Se&or  Fernando  £.  Gua- 
dialla,  the  Bolivian  minister  to  the  United  States,  stateid  that  there  was  no  boundary 
dispute  between  bis  country  and  Brazil.  See  South  America. 

BORAX.  The  yield  of  borax  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  40,714,000  pounds, 
worth  $i,i3i^fi&2,  as  compared  with  16,000,000  pounds  in  ift9S,  varied  at  $1,120,000. 
This  great  increase  is  due  to  improved  processes  of  manufacture  end  the  discovery 
of  new  mines,  which  have  resulted  from  an  increased  demand  for  boric  acid  and 
borax  ia  the  arts.  The  greater  part  of  the  output  is  derived  ffom  the  colemanite 
.deposits  of  California,  while  smaulcr  amounts  are  obtained  from  marsh  deposits  in 
California  and  elsewhere.  The  borates,  commercial  borax,  and  boric  acid  used  in 
America  are  now  furnished  almost  entirely  frmn  American  sources,  and  nearly  the 
entire  output  comes  from  the  Borax  Consolidated  Company,  Limited,  its  production 
for  the  year  1899  being  24,068  short  tons.  , 

BOBMBC^  an  equatorial  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  the  third  largest 
island  in  the  world,  being  about  850  miles  long  and  600  broad,  and  having  an  area 
of  about  300,000  square  miles,  a  territory  nearly  as  lat^  as  Texas  and  Louisiana 
combined.  About  two-thirds  of  the  island,  embracing  the  western,  southern,  and 
roost  of  the  eastern  coasts,  is  in  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  remainder, 
comprising  British  North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak,  is  under  British  protection. 
The  population,  which  has  beoi  estimated  at  1346,000,  is  made  mi  of  varioos  races 
— Malay^  Kyans,  Dyalcs,  Buns,  NcgritM,  Kanowits,  Pakatans,  Chinese,  and  others. 
The  s<nl  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  ^e  cultivation  of  all  tropical  products,  and  valuable 
timber  is  abundant  The  mineral  wealth  of  Borneo  includes  gold,  iron,  coal,  mer- 
cury, antimony,  marble,  petroleum,  tin,  copper,  and  diamonds.  Among  the  exports 
are  sago,  beeswax,  camphor,  edible  birds'  nests,  rattans,  tobacco,  pepper  gold,  spices, 
drugs,  dyes,  rubber,  gutta-percha,  diamonds,  antimony,  and  tortoiseshell.  The  lead- 
ing imports  are  opium,  tea.  cotton  textiles,  and  brass  and  iron  ware. 

l)i$tch  Borneo  has  an  estimated  area  of  312,737  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  (1S97)  of  about  i,i8i,oaa  The  coast  districts  are  largely  under  Dutch 
influence,  important  settlements  being  at  Sambas,  Banjarmassin,  Koti,  Pontiana, 
Soccadana,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  interior,  whidi  to  a  great  extent  is  not  well 
known,  is  practically  under  the  control  of  the  natives. 

British  North  Borneo,  having  an  estimated  area  of  31,106  square  miles  (about  the 
size  of  South  Carolina)  and  some  900  miles  of  coast  line,  occupies  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  upward  of  175,000,  consist  chiefly 
of  Mohammedan  settlers  along  the  coast  and  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  interior.  The 
country  is  a  British  protectorate,  but  is  governed  by  the  British  North  Borneo 
•Company,  which  holds  grants  from  native  sultans  and  a  royal  diarter  from  the 
British  i^emment  The  territory  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Hugh  Charles 
Qifford  in  1900,  who,  however,  resigned  in  September),  who  is  assisted  a  council 
and  by  several  oflkial  residents.  The  principal  towns  are  Sandakan  (the  seat  of 
govemment),  Gaya,  Kudat,  Silan,  and  Mempakol.  There  are  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  mission.  In  1889  the  colony  of  Labuan  was  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company ;  and  in  August,  1899,  pursuant 
to  a  native  petition,  it  was  decided  to  occupy  the  interior  district  of  Tambunan, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  and  which  was 
to  be  placed  under  a  British  resident.  There  is  a  military  force  of  3^  natives  under 
Enroaean  officers.  Statistics  of  finance  and  of  commerce,  expressed  m  dollars  worth 
a  little  less  than  50  cents,  United  States  money,  have  been  reported  as  follows  for 
Sscal  years: 
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iSgB  457.820       642,178       3,419,087  2,881,851 

1899   542-919       410,390       3,456,999  3.439.S60 

The  colony  is  self-supporting,  and  there  is  no  public  debt  About  1,000.000  acres 
have  been  leased  by  the  govemment  for  agriculture.  The  exports  include  those 
mentioned  above  for  Borneo,  the  most  important  being  leaf  tobacco,  which  amounted 
to  $1,686,173  in  1897  and  $1,388,666  in  1898.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain  by  way  of  Sitii^pore.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Sandakan 
and  the  coast,  which  is  connected  with  Singapore  by  cable.  A  metre-gauge  railway 
fifty-two  miles  in  length  is  tmder  construction  from  Brunei  Bay  into  the  interior. 
Under  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  though  the  territory  on  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  the  natives  still  make  occasional  disturb- 
ances: In  Janiury,  1900,  the  British  suppressed  a  small  insurrection,  and  in  April 
there  was  fighting  at  Kudat ;  on  the  38th  of  the  month  this  town  was  raided  and 
nearly  forty  persons  killed,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  rebels. 

Brunei,  a  territory  on  the  north  coast,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  British  North 
Bomet^  has  an  area  that  is  variously  estimated,  but  that  several  authorities  place  at 
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3000  square  miles.  The  estimated  population  is  about  50,000.  The  countrjr  since 
1888  has  been  under  British  protection,  but  the  internal  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  native  suttan,  Hassim  Jalud  Alam  Akamadin,  who  is  assisted  by  various 
chiefs.  The  capital  and  chief  town,  Brunei,  has  been  called  "the  Venice  of  the  East," 
sinc«  it  is  butit  on  piles  and  partly  on  islands  in  the  Brunei  River.  The  principal  ex- 
port is  sago,  but  tiiere  is  little  trade  and  the  revenue  is  small. 

According  to  a  British  consular  report,  the  year  1899  marked  a  retrogression  in  the 
commercial  and  social  conditions  of  BmneL  Many  families  have  left  the  protectorate 
in  order  to  avoid  the  exorbitant  demands  of  tax  collectors  and  money  lenders,  and  to 
escape  the  seizure  and  sale  of  women  and  children  into  slavery.  It  was  thought  that 
although  the  country  has  valuable  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities  the  popula- 
tion would  soon  be  depleted  to  little  more  than  the  semi-independent  tribes  of  the 
remote  districts. 

Sarawak,  lying  on  the  north  coast,  southwest  of  Brunei,  was  constituted  an 
independent  state  in  1888  under  the  administration  of  Rajah  Sir  Charles  Anthony 
Brooke  and  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  In  1842  Sir  James  Brooke  ob- 
tained from  the  sultan  of  Brjmei  part  of  the  present  territory  of  Sarawak,  and  thtn- 
after,  under  the  title  of  rajah,  exercised  a  rule  that  was  as  praiseworthy  as  it  was 
picturesque,  until  he  was  succeeded  in  1868  b^  his  nephew,  the  present  rajah. 
Various  territorial  additions  have  been  made  to  Sarawak,  so  that  now  the  estimated 
area  is  50,000  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population  500,000.  The  chief  towns 
are  Kucbing  and  Sibu;  at  the  former  there  are  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions. The  products  are  similar  to  those  of  North  Borneo.  There  is  a  flourishing 
trade  that  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  They  have  not,  however,  con- 
trol of  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  large  areas  of  promising  land  await 
European  investors.  The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  monopolies  on  opium, 
spirits,  pawnbroking,  and  gambling,  and  from  customs.  Statistics  of  finance  and 
commerce,  in  dcdlars  worth  a  little  less  than  50  cents,  have  been  reported  as  follows: 


The  consular  report  quoted  above,  setttt^  forth  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
Brunei,  stated  that  the  advance  of  prosperity,  though  slow,  is  steady  in  Sarawak 
under  the  rule  of  Rajah  Brooke,  who  "regards  his  position  as  a  trust  held  by  him  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants."  Accordingly,  he  exercises  a  wise  caution  in  the 
introduction  of  occidental  ideas  and  customs.  But  the  civilizing  process  maintained 
by  him  and  his  assistants  is  most  promising. 

BORMU,  an  African  state,  bounded  by  the  native  empire  of  Sokoto  on  the  west, 
Sahara  on  the  north,  and  German  Cameroon  on  the  east.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
50,000  square  miles  and  its  population  at  5,000,000.  The  capital  is  Kuka,  a  town  of 
some  commercial  importance,  and  with  a  population  of  about  60,000,  situated  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Tchad.  The  soil  is  well  watered  and  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
minerals.  Bomu  is  ^vemed  by  an  absolute  sultan  or  sheikh,  assisted  by  a  coundl 
of  military  chiefs.  Smce  January,  1900,  it  has  been  under  British  protection  as  a  part 
of  the  newly  established  Northern  Nigeria  Protectorate.  See  Nigeria,  Northekn. 

BOSNIA  and  HBRZEOOVIMA,  two  Ottoman  provinces  lying  to  the  south  of 
Hungary  between  Dalmatia  and  Servia,  nominally  belong  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  are  occupied  and  administered  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878).  Their  total  area,  including  the  sanjak 
of  Novi-Bazar,  is  23,571  square  miles  and  their  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1895,  was  1,568,092.  of  whom  673.246  belonged  to  the  Oriental  Ortho- 
dox Church,  548,632  were  Mohammedans,  and  334,142  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief 
occupation  is  agriculture,  in  which  about  88  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
engaged  in  1895.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  the  methods  employed  in  cultivating  it 
are  primitive.  The  principal  products  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rice,  millet, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax  and  hops.  Fruit  is  abundant,  but  the  vine  is  cultivated  in 
Herzegovina  only  for  home  consumption.  Tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly,  and 
the  output  of  the  government  factories  for  1898  amounted  to  33,000,000  cigarettes  and 
70,000.000  packets  of  tobacco.  The  provinces  are  also  very  rich  in  minerals,  the 
principal  of  which  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  manganese.  The  mining  industry  is 
mostly  controlled  by  the  government.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  cattie 
and  skins.  The  budget  estimates  for  igoo  were:  Receipts,  41,654,881  kronen,  and 
expenditures,  41,526,368  kronen.  The  sum  of  7,302,000  kronen  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  increase  of  the  military  forces.  The  native  army  numbers  over  6000  men  on 
a  peace  footing,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  of  occupation  numbers  over  21,000 
men.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  provinces  consist  of  943  elementary  schools, 
I  higher  gymnasium,  2  gymnasia,  4  commercial  schools,  2  seminaries  and  i  training 


1898. 
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638,188  543.506  2,906,143  3,367,141 
851,438       843.230       3.281.609  4.476,066 
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college  for  teachers.  The  provinces  have  545  rililes  of  railwajr  and  1530  miles  of 
telegraph  lines.  The  capital  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Sarajeno,  with  a  popula- 
tion 01  38,0813.  The  administration  of  the  provinces  is  directed  by  the  imperial 
government  of  Austria-Hungary  through  the  Bosnian  bureau,  at  the  head  of  which 


for  internal  affairs,  finance,  and  justice.  There  is  also  an  advtsii^  body  composed  of 
the  prelates  of  Sarajeno  and  I3  members  elected  by  the  people.  The  sanjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar  is  administered  by  Turkish  officials, 

BOffTON  PUBIJO  UBRART,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  consists  of  a  central  library, 
on  Copley  Square,  housed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States;  10  branch  libraries,  with  considerable  permanent  collections  of 
books,  s  reading-rooms,  which  are  also  delivery  and  deposit  stations,  and  14  de- 
livery and  deposit  stations.  The  library  delivers  books  to  certain  public  schools, 
fire-engine  houses,  reformatory  institutions,  and  the  like,  making  a  total,  besides  the 
centra!  library,  of  71  agencies  on  February  I,  1900,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
total  collection  of  the  library  on  that  date  was  746,383  volumes,  the  increase  for  the 
year  being  30,333  volumes,  of  which  7474  were  by  gift.  Among  notable  additions 
were  books  obtained  through  gift  and  library  purchase  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Anatole  de  Montaiglon,  of  the  ficole  de  Chartes,  covering  the  field  of 
arclueol^y,  history,  and  general  literature,  especially  French  and  Italian  literature 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  ts  said  that  the  Boston  library  bandies  a  larger  circu- 
lation than  any  other  library  in  the  world,  receiving  applications  for  books 
from  persons  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  however, 
in  his  report,  submitted  after  retiring  from  the  librarianship,  called  attention  to  the 
inadequacjf  of  the  income  of  $13,000,  received  during  1899-1900,  of  which  nearly  a 
third  was  in  cash  ^fts,  to  maintain  the  collection  in  its  traditional  position  as  a  vreat 
storehouse  containing  all  the  important  books  published.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam, now  librarian  of  Congress,  is  Mr.  James  L.  Whitney,  former  chief  of  th« 
catalogue  department,  who  assumed  his  official  position  about  the  beginning  of  1900. 

BOTANY.  The  same  increased  degree  of  activity  has  characterized  the  progress 
in  botany  during  the  past  year  as  has  been  manifested  during  the  last  decade.  A 
prominent  American  botanist,  whose  name  has  been  familiar  to  every  worker  in  this 
science  for  man^  years,  recently  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  our 
American  botanical  literature  representing  research  was  iiresented  in  the  form  of 
notes,  whereas  at  the  present  time  one  is  bewildered  with  the  length  of  articles  of  an 
original  and  extremely  technical  nature.  In  this  respect  American  botany  has  changed 
as  much  as  any  other  science  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  older  botanical 
tott-books,  so  long  in  vogue,  were  rather  noted  for  their  stability  and  conservatism 
in  methods  of  presenting  teaching  material — a  feature  which  indicated  a  limited 
amount  of  progress  and  activity  m  the  several  branches  of  this  science.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  new  text-books  are  continually  being  brought  out  by  publish- 
ers which  represent  radical  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  presented 
and  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  same.  These  works  are  largely  intended  for 
secondary  schools,  although  many  are  adapted  for  colleges,  and  they  are  superseding 
very  rapidly  the  older  text-books  which  have  been  in  vogue  so  many  years.  The 
actinty  in  systematic  botany  continues,  especially  the  study  of  the  floras  of  those 
countries  which  have  not  heretofore  been  explored.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  give  a  more  detailed  study  to  the  floras  of  explored  localities 
and  to  raise  well-known  forms  and  varieties  to  the  rank  of  species.  The  extensive 
hematic  work  known  as  Englcr  und  Prantl  Pflamenfamilicn  and  started  some 
years  affo  is  complete  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  ferns,  horsetails,  mosses,  and 
liverworts  and  lichens;  and  Engler  has  recently  announced  his  intention  to  begin 
publishing  a  comprehensive  work,  entitled  Das  Pfiansenreich,  which  is  to  be  a  con- 
spectus of  the  plant  kingdom,  and  will  contain  a  critical  enumeration  of  all  orders, 
families,  genera,  subgenera,  species,  and  varieties.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
estimated  number  of  plants  at  present  known  are  as  follows:  Flowering  plants, 
121,961;  crypt<^ms,  74,586,  this  number  including  970  species  or  forms  of  bacteria; 
14,054  q>ecies  of  algae,  42,860  species  of  fungi,  5600  species  of  lichens,  7650  species  of 
mosses,  and  3452  species  of  ferns,  etc.  The  two  classes  together  aggregate  196,547 
species  of  flowering  and  ciyptogamous  plants;  and  while  this  number,  however, 
might  not  agree  with  every  botanist's  estimate,  it  is  not  far  from  the  trath.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  some  groups  just  what  constitutes  a  species ; 
and  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  bacteria.  At  the  time  of  Linnieus,  or  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  total  number  of  plants  known  was  about 
10,000  species,  of  which  one-tenth  were  crypfopams.  Outside  of  the  work  being 
done  in  systematic  botany  in  America,  which  still  claims  a  good  share  of  the  botanists' 
attention,  numerous  investigations  are  being  made  in  cytology  (study  of  the  cell), 
ecology  (plant  relations),  v^etable  pathology  and  phy8ioI<^,   The  numerous  pub- 
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lications  on  cytology  are  exfremely  daborate  and  technical,  and  furnish  excellent 
examples  of  modem  methods  of  technique  in  histology.  The  results  of  cytological 
investigations  still  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  00  generalization  touching  upon 
such  fundamental  questions  as  heredity,  etc,  can  as  yet  be  made  along  this  line  of 
research.  Ecology  offers  to  every  student  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  and  some 
of  the  results  of  studies  in  this  field  furnish  good  subjects  for  courses  of  instruction 
in  botany,  attempts  having  already  been  made  to  incorporate  ecological  features 
in  the  latest  text-books  of  botany  for  secondary  schools.  The  study  of  ecology  brings 
tiie  student  into  intimate  connection  with  nature  out  of  doora,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  research  in  the  close  confines  of  the  laboratory.  The  work  in  vegetable 
pathology  is  growing  more  important  each  year,  and  remarkable  prt^rress  is  bong 
made  in  this  direction.  This  line  of  investigation  especially  appeals  to  the  American 
investigator's  temperament,  as  it  is  largely  utilitarian  in  its  tendency  and  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  development  of  our  enormous  resources.  It  is  especially 
valuable  in  rendering  great  aid  to  the  most  fundamental  of  all  industries,  agriculture 
and  the  results  of  pathological  investigation  are  to  a  large  extent  comprehended  ana 
appreciated  by  intelligent  agriculturalists.  Investi^tions  in  this  field  have  already 
saved  millions  of  dollars  to  those  engaged  in  practical  agriculture,  since  methods  of 
treatment  have  been  devised  which  will  practically  control  the  ravages  of  disastrous 
fungus  diseases  at  oomparatively  small  expense.  Much  pathotc^cal  work  is  also 
being  done  abroad  each  year,  but  the  results  of  European  investi^tion  in  this 
direction  are  not  so  practical;  and,  moreover,  a  much  longer  time  is  required  to 
introduce  a  new  method  among  the  conservative  peasants.  The  equipment,  amount 
and  quality  of  the  work  in  vegetable  pathology  is  constantly  being  improved  in 
the  United  States,  and  some  important  contributions  to  this  subject  nave  appeared 
during  the  past  year.  In  vegetable  physicdogy  there  is  much  more  being  done  than 
heretofore.  Considerable  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  irritability, 
metabolism,  and  the  effect  of  toxicity  of  acids,  salts,  etc,  upon  plants.  The  compara- 
tively recent  establishment  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  with  its  extensive 
laboratory  and  staff  of  workers,  affords  ample  opportunities  for  work  in  plant  phya- 
ology  and  other  allied  branches  of  botany.  This  is,  however,  only  one  instance 
which  indicates  progress  in  botanical  equipment  and  opportunities  of  investigation, 
inasmuch  as  throughout  the  world  there  are  decided  improvements  in  the  facilities 
for  botanical  study  and  research,  and  nowhere  is  the  prt^ress  more  marked  tluui 
in  the  United  States. 

Botanical  Somft^A— The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Plant  Morohol- 
ogy  and  Phsrsiology  was  held  with  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  1900.     In  addition  to  the 

presidential  address  of  D.  P.  Penhallow,  eighteen  papers  were  presented  and  two 
special  lectures,  describing  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of  bacterial  diseases  of 
plants  and  in  cytolcwical  investigation,  were  given.  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  was  held  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City, 
June  26-28,  igoo,  in  connection  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  Fifteen  papers  were  presented.  Section  G  (Botany)  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  at  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  June  25-29,  1900.  Twenty-three  papers  were  presented.  A  symposium  on  the 
plant  geography  of  North  Amerira,  mdudii»r  eleven  papers,  was  also  presented, 
and  a  special  memorial  prognmtM  in  honor  ofjohn  Totrqr,  by  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,  formed  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

BOTBA,  General  Louis,  on  the  death  of  General  Joubert  succeeded  as  com- 
mander of  the  Boer  army.  Though  but  36  y^rs  old,  his  victories  at  Colenso 
and  Spion  Kop  made  him  a  recognized  leader.  Like  Cronje,  a  farmer  and  a  states- 
man as  well  as  soldier,  he  was  a  raiser  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  Vryheid  district  of 
the  Transvaal  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Volksraad  at  Pretoria.  General 
Botha  was  bom  at  Greytown,  Natal,  and  won  his  first  military  successes  under 
Lucas  Meyer  in  the  Kamr  campaign.  He  was  made  officer  at  the  b^nnin^  of  the 
present  war,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop.  In  April,  1900, 
when  General  Roberts  tried  to  dispose  his  twenty  thousand  troops  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  five  thousand  Boers  who  were  investing  Wepener,  Botha,  eluding 
the  British  soldiers,  withdrew  his  entire  army  and  its  supplies  and  furnished  hara 
rear-guard  fighting  to  the  pursuing  cavalry  under  General  french  and  infontry  under 
General  Hamilton.  (See  Transvaal.)  During  the  two  following  months  Botha 
kept  up  die  courage  of  the  Boers  by  incessant  action  and  slight  successes.  His  re- 
tirement from  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  in  September  showed  that  the 
diaracter  of  Ae  struggle  had  changed  from  regular  war  to  tfiat  of  guerilla  warfare. 

BOWDOIN  OOIXBOB,  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  1899-1900  had  35  instructors  and 
372  students  and  a  library  of  over  98,000  volumes.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
$73,000.  See  UNivnsmES  and  Colleges. 
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BOWUMCK  The  American  Bowling  CongresSt  organized  in  i895r  has  recon- 
smicted  the  bowling  mtes  on  a  plan  now  accepted  in  practically  alt  the  important 
uraraamcnts.  The  tonrnaments,  major  and  minor,  held  throughout  the  United 
States  are  innnmerable,  and  die  widespread  pc^ularity  of  the  alley  game  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  space  devoted  to  the  sport  in  the  daily  press.  There  were 
practicallr  no  toumanients  of  a  truly  national  character  held  during  igoo,  bat  this 
IS  a  matter  of  Uttlc  ci»cera  compared  with  the  widespread  practice  of  the  game. 

HOMHHII.   See  Chihisb  Ehpikk 

lKMUNa>  and  WRBSTUNOb  The  national  amateur  championships  in  boxtt^ 
and  wrestling  are  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
whidi  aims  to  conduct  the  two  sports  on  as  high  a  plane  as  possible  and  to  rescue 
them,  especially  boxiiv>  from  the  disgraces  of  the  prize  ring.  The  national  boxing 
champions  for  igoo  were  as  follows:  Bantam  weight,  105  pounds  and  under,  Wm. 
Cullen,  Union  Settlement  A.  C;  feather-weight,  115  pounds  and  under,  H.  Murphy, 
St  Bartholomew's  A.  C;  light-weight,  135  pounds  and  under,  J.  Hopkins,  U.  S. 


A.  C ;  heavy-weight,  over  185  pounds,  J.  P.  Knipe,  Pastime  A.  C. — all  of  New 
York  City.  Special  class,  125  pounds  and  under,  J.  L.  Sdioles,  Toronto  A.  C; 
145  pounds.  J.  J.  DuIkIow,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  A.  C.  Wrestling:  Bantam,  W.  Nelson, 
St  George  A.  C. ;  feather,  J.  Renzland,  St  G.  A.  C ;  special,  125  pounds,  Avg. 
Kurtzman,  St  George  A.  C. ;  light,  middle,  and  special,  145  pounds.  Max  Wiley, 
Rochester  A.  C  The  State  of  New  York  repealed  the  Horton  Boxing  law  in  1900, 
and  forbids  boxing  exhibitions  after  September  i. 

BBABANT,  Edward  Yewd,  British  general  and  politician,  was  bom  in  1839,  and 
entered  the  Second  Derby  Militia  in  1855.  In  1856  he  enlisted  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen,  from  which  he  retired  in  1870  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Settling  in  East 
London,  Cape  Colony,  he  represented  the  town  in  the  Cape  Parliament  tn  1873,  1882, 
and  188B.  In  1878  he  had  been  made  commandant  of  colonial  forces  and  in  18^ 
cc^ond  of  the  Cape  Yeomanry.  In  1897  he  became  president  of  the  South  African 
League.  Made  brigadier-general  early  in  the  Boer  War,  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the  mounted  colonial  forces  and  sent  to  operate  against  the  Boers  in  North  Cape 
Colony.  When  Lord  Roberts  began  the  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  General 
Brabant  led  one  of  the  three  columns  that  drove  the  Boers  northward  across  the 
Orange  River,  defeating  them  repeatedly.  After  the  taking  of  Bloemfontein  he 
operated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  taking  many  towns  and 
pursuing  the  scattered  guerilla  commandos  of  Olivier,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey. 

BRAZIIi,  the  latest  republic  in  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  occupies  the 
central  and  eastern  part  of  South  America,  between  the  parallels  4*  ac/  N.  and 
33"  S.   The  capital  is  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  country  comprises  twenty  states  and  a  federal  district, 
the  total  estimated  area  of  which  is  about  3,209,000,  larger  even  than  the  continental 
area  of  the  United  Sutes,  which,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  but  2,970,000  square  miles. 
Large  areas  of  Brazil  are  not  only  undeveloped,  but  practically  unexplored ;  in  the 
states  of  Amazonas  and  Matto  Grosso  there  was  in  1890  an  average  of  only  one 
person  to  each  five  square  miles.  At  present  the  average,  at  least  in  Amazonas,  is 
somewhat  higher.  According  to  the  census  of  .1890,  the  total  population  of  the 
country  was  I4.333.9I5.  but  a  subsequent  estimate  places  it  as  high  as  17,500,000. 
The  white  inhabitants  and  those  of  mixed  race  are  about  equal  in  number,  while  there 
are  some  2,000,000  negroes,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  states,  and  about  400,000  Indians, 
wbo  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  states.  White  population  predominates 
in  the  seaports.  Immigration  is  encouraged.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  i8(^ 
was  stated  to  be  157,94^  of  whom  over  90,000  were  Italians  and  over  24,000  Portu- 
guese; the  number  m  i8g8  was  53,822,  of  whom  over  33,000  were  Italians,  about 
11,600  Portuguese,  and  nearly  6000  Spaniards.  Brazil  is  the  only  Portuguese-speaking 
country  in  America.  For  an  account  of  the  trouble  in  the  Acre  region  see  Bolivia 
(paragraph  Acre). 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  not  an 
cl^ble  candidate  for  the  ensuing  term.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  members, 
who  are  nominated  by  him,  hdd  offira  during  his  pleasure  and  are  not  responsible 
to  the  congress.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  with  the 
consent  of  coni^ress  appoints  the  members  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  and  the 
ditdomatic  ministers.  The  president  in  igoo  was  Senhor  M.  F.  de  Campos  Salles, 
who  was  inaugurated  November  15,  iSsfe.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon 
a  congress,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  members  of  the  former 
being  elected  by  popular  vote  for  nine  years  to  the  number  of  three  for  each  state 
and  the  federal  district,  and  of  the  latter  by  popular  vote  for  three  years  in  the 
proportioa  of  oat  depu^  for  each  70,000  inhabitants.  No  state,  however,  may  have 
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less  than  (our  deputies.  The  present  number  of  deputies  is  212.  The  separate  states 
maintain  their  own  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authorities  and  have  the  power 
of  imposing  export  duties;  but  import  duties,  values  of  postage  and  other  stamps, 
and  bank-note  circulation  arc  determined  by  the  federal  government  Administra- 
tive authority  in  the  federal  district  rests  with  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  president 
and  a  council  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  districts.  All  citizens  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  legal  voters,  except  illiterates,  b^Kars,  ecclesiastics  under  vows  of 
obedience,  and  soldiers  in  actual  service.  Besides  local  magistrates,  there  are  courts 
of  first  and  second  instance,  an  appellate  court  at  each  state  capital,  and  a  supreme 
tribunal  of  justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Army  and  Navy. — There  is  compulsory  military  service  of  three  years  in  the 
regular  army  and  three  in  the  reserve.  According  to  a  report  published  in  the  Rio 
News  in  the  spring  of  1900,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the  regular 
army  at  that  time  numbered  14,658,  forming  40  battalions  of  infantry,  14  regiments 
of  cavalry,  6  regiments  of  field  artillery,  and  6  battalions  of  siege  artillery.  A  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  infantry  would  give  that  branch  of  the  service  nearly  500 
commissioned  officers.  The  national  militia  has  been  reorganized. 

The  principal  vessels  in  the  Brazilian  navy  are  classified  as  follows :  2  third-class 
battle-ships,  2  second-class  cruisers,  2  third-class  cruisers,  3  torpedo  cruisers,  8  first- 
class  torpedo  boats,  6  third-class  torpedo  boats,  5  river  monitors,  I  coast-defence 
vessel.  Two  of  the  newest  vessels  are  the  sister  armor-clads  MarechtU  Floriano 
and  Marcchal  Deodoro,  which  have  been  built  at  La  Seyne.  In  February,  1900,  the 
latter  vessel  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Its  length  is  267.3  feet;  maximum  draught, 
I3i^  feet ;  displacement,  3162  tons  ;  horse-power.  3400 ;  speed,  nearly  14  knots,  and  its 
armor  varies  from  3.9  inches  to  11.8  inches  in  thickness. 

Pinaitce. — Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  import  duties;  other  sources  are  rail- 
ways, ports,  telegraphs,  stamps,  and  excise.  The  largest  expenditure  is  for  the  de- 
partment of  foiance,  the  departments  of  agriculture,  war,  and  marine  ranking  next 
in  order.  According  to  careful  estimates  published  in  the  United  States  consular 
reports  for  June,  1900,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  milreis  (currency),  with 
equivalents  in  United  States  money  have  been  as  follows: 

1897.  1898.  1899- 

Revenue  353.302,ooo  $55,300-492   340,727.000  $49,676,098   310,500,000  $48,725,831 

i;,xpenditure. 432,685,000   68,038,999   432,904,000   61,095.092  49,576,000 

The  inconsistency^  in  the  foregoing  equivalents  is  due  to  the  depreciating  value 
of  the  paper  milreis,  which  at  par  is  worth  54.6  cents,  but  which  in  1900  was 
rated  at  only  about  15  cents.  If  the  budget  equilibrium  is  to  be  restored  ajid 
full  payments  on  the  debt  resumed,  with  the  revenues  remaining  as  they  have  for 
the  last  few  years,  the  annual  administrative  expenditure  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced to  about  $31,632,000.  The  only  alternative  to  such  a  reduction  seems  to 
lie  in  an  increase  of  duties  unaccompanied  by  a  decrease  in  importations — a 
condition  that  probably  could  not  be  attained — or  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
paper  milreis.  With  the  latter  end  in  view  the  volume  of  the  paper  currency 
is  being  reduced.  In  his  message  to  congress.  May  4,  1900,  the  president  re- 
ported the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  as  follows:  Revenue. 
19,416,706  milreis  gold  and  302,693,000  milreis  paper;  expenditure,  14.092,046  milreis 
gold  and  225,942,225  milreis  paper.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1901  were  reported:  Revenue,  46,191,667  milreis  gold  and  278,565,000 
milreis  paper;  expenditure,  28.347.668  milreis  gold  and  312.938,000  milreis  paper. 

In  1900  the  foreign  debt  payable  in  gold  was  $209,173,000,  an  amount  that  will  be 
increased  by  $24,332,000  when  the  funding  loan  arrangement  is  completed  in  July. 
1901.  The  funded  internal  debt  amounted  to  619,639.000  milreis  ($337,322,894  atpar, 
$92,745,850  at  the  rate  of  exchange  in  1900).  The  estimated  floating  debt  outstanding 
at  the  beginning  of  1899  was  299,473,000  milreis  ($163,512,258  at  par,  $44,920,950  at 
1900  exchange).  Paper  money  outstanding  in  1900  amounted  to  737.800,000  milreis 
($402,838,800  at  par,  $110,670,000  at  1900  exchange).  Public  finance  in  Brazil  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  depreciation  of  the 
paper  milreis  led  the  government  in  1897  to  institute  measures  for  reducing  the  cir- 
culation by  the  withdrawal  of  notes.  This,  with  various  financial  complications, 
brought  about  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  milreis  in  the  first  half  of  1900.  In  the 
autumn  the  financial  situation  became  so  critical  that  seven  banks — three  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  three  in  Parii,  and  one  in  Santos — with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $42,000,000, 
suspended  cash  payments.  The  government,  which  had  enacted  a  law  authorizing 
the  issue  of  100,000,000  milreis  of  3  per  cent,  bonds,  guaranteed  by  assets  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  and  redeemable  in  five  years,  took  control  of  that  bank  upon 
its  suspension  of  cash  payments  (September  12),  for  such  a  time  as  would  be 
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required  for  the  complete  redemptton  of  the  bonds.    The  bank  reopened  on 

November  5- 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industry  of  Brazil  is  aKriculture,  but 
immense  areas  of  tillable  land  are  undeveloped.  The  chief  crop  is  conee,  and  other 
important  products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  rubberj  yerba  mate  (Paraguay  tea), 
cacao,  maize,  beans,  and  nuts.  Sunr  culture  is  especially  important  in  the  state  of 
Pemambuco  and  cattle-raising  in  Rio  Grande  do  3ul.  In  the  coast  districts  there 
are  numerous  manufacturing  interests,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  the  production 
of  rum  and  alcohol  being  especially  on  the  increase.  The  flour  industry,  using  lai^y 
Ai^entine  and  Uruguayan  wheat,  is  increasing,  the  number  of  barrels  produced  in 
being  643,250  and  in  1899,  790700.  Various  minerals  occur,  including  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  mercury,  coal,  copper,  and  diamonds,  but  no  great 
efforts  have  been  made  toward  mineral  development,  though  it  is  estimated  that 
40,000  carats  of  diamonds  are  produced  annually  in  Babia  and  Minas  Geraes,  and 
that  from  the  latter  state  143,000  ounces  of  gold  were  exported  in  1899.  Recently 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  gold  mining,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to 
work  the  diamond  mines,  as  distinguished  from  the  river  beds,  near  the  Santa  Maria 
River  in  Minas  Geraes. 

Foreign  commerce,  which  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  in  both  imports  and  exports  was  unsatisfactory  in  1899,  and  the 
«HiuDercial  and  financial  stringency  of  that  year  continued  in  1900.  It  seems  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  coffee  states,  has  seriously  decreased, 
while  the  import  duties  by  constant  increase  have  in  many  cases  become  prohibitive. 
These  duties,  which  are  sometimes  80,  100.  or  120  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  especially 
high  on  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  matches,  cotton  textiles,  provisions,  drugs,  and 
patent  medicines;  but  machinery,  tools,  and  agricultural  implements  are  lightly 
taxed.  On  January  i,  1899,  10  per  cent.,  and  on  January  i,  1900,  15  per  cent,  of  the 
cnstoms  duties  became  payable  in  gold;  this  practically  represents  a  50  per  cent, 
increase.  Imi>orts  accordingly  declined,  the  customs  receipts  in  1899  being  $4,172,000 
less  than  in  x8g8.  The  principal  imports  include  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  iron 
and  steel  ware,  machinery,  jerked  beef,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  alcoholic  liquors, 
cattle,  coal,  timber,  and  petroleum.  The  exports  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
raw  products  of  the  soil.  In  1897  the  total  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  specie, 
were  valued  id  paper  milreis  at  671,603,280  and  831.806,918  respectively.  In  the 
same  year  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  509,190,115  mil- 
reis, paper;  rubber,  i49>^i>32S;  tobacco,  23,971,831 ;  hides,  13,427,229;  cacao,  12,757,- 
957-  Notwithstanding  the  sparse  population  of  the  Amazon  basin,  the  annual 
rubber  export  of  the  region  is  enormous,  the  reported  amounts  in  1897  and  1898 
being  25,036,628  pounds  and  22,220,332  pounds  respectively,  while  in  1899  the  export 
from  the  state  of  Amazonas  was  reported  to  amount  to  25,647,666  pounds.  In  the  last- 
named  year  this  state  also  exported  4,464,934  pounds  of  cacao.  On  an  average  the 
Brazilian  coffee  export  equals  in  value  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  importations. 
The  production  of  yerba  mate  is  important  in  southern  Brazil,  particularly  in  the 
sutc  of  Paranit,  which  in  1899  exported  49,097,977  pounds,  of  which  amount  Argen- 
tina took  nearly  two-thirds  and  Urugtiay  about  one-third.  On  the  basis  of  several 
preceding  years  this  is  the  avenwe  mate  export  for  Parani.  On  account  of  extensive 
movements  of  thelaboringpopulationof  SaoPaulo,thelegisIatureof  thatstatein  1900 
enacted  a  law  authorizinpf  immigration  companies  to  introduce  into  the  state  50,000 
Italian  immigrants  withm  a  year.  It  is  expected  that  these  immigrants  will  be 
employed  in  the  coffee  fields.  Statistics  of  Brazilian  trade,  which  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain  except  in  fragmentary  form,  will  probably  become  more  available  through 
a  decree  promulgated  by  the  president  on  January  8,  1900,  establishing  a  bureau  of 
commercial  statistics  at  the  custom  house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  -Trade  reports  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  show  that  the  trade  of  Brazil  with  those  countries 
has  been  as  follows  in  fiscal  years : 

Imports  to  Brazil.  E:n>orts  from  Brazil. 

1898.  1899.  1899. 

United  States  $13,317,036  $12,239,036        $61,750,369  $57.875747 

Great  Britain   30,151,128     26,225,502  22,392,227  19,268,650 

In  igoo  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $11,578,119,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  $58,073,457. 

Communications.-~-h  large  part  of  Brazil  is  unsettled,  and  far  in  the  interior  vast 
tracts  are  still  practically^  unexplored.  Even  in  the  partially  settled  regions  good 
roads  are  almost  non-existent,  and  communication  accordingly  is  very  difficult.  In 
the  less  sparsely  inhabited  districts,  however,  railway  construction  has  pn^ressed  to 
a  considerable  extent,  so  that,  excepting  Ai^ientina,  Brazil  has  a  greater  railway 
mileage  than  any  other  Latin-American  country.  The  government  does  not  insist 
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Upon  any  unifonn  system  for  railway  reports;  but  the  following  statements  have 
been  compiled  from  various  reports  of  the  railroad  companies:  "There  are  now 
[igoo]  in  Brazil  63  separately  operated  lines  of  steam  railways,  aggr^ating  9197 
miles  under  traffic  Of  this  total  908  miles  are  broad  gauge,  or  5  feet  3  inches ;  7743 
miles  are  I  metre  gauge,  or  3.28  feet ;  and  55 1  miles  are  a75  metre,  or  2.46  feet  gauge. 
The  government  operates  5  lines  having  a  total  length  of  1287  miles ;  the  states  own 
4  lines  of  no  miles;  guaranteed  companies  operate  45^  miles,  and  non-guaranteed 
companies,  3213  miles.  The  union  and  the  states  have  constructed  2131  miles."  The 
railways  are  divided  into  separate  ssrstems,  of  which  only  two  are  connected,  each 
terminating  at  a  port  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  system,  with  a  loigth  of  about  3700  miles, 
is  the  most  important  and  traverses  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  soutiiem  part 
of  Mtnas  Geraes.  The  Santos  system  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  is  over  2000  miles  in 
length.  From  the  reports  mentioned  above  the  following  inferences  were  made: 
That  from  the  point  of  view  of  income  the  lines  managed  by  the  government  are  the 
least  profitable ;  that  the  expenses  of  the  govemmentally  guaranteed  lines  do  not 
usually  exceed  their  incomes ;  that  the  governmental  control  and  fiscalization  result- 
ing from  the  guaranteeing  of  railways  has  hampered  the  building  up  of  new  indus- 
tries  by  the  various  managements ;  tliat,  although  passenger  fares  are  low,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  in  pr<^rtion  to  the  size  of  the  population  and  the  length  of  the 
lines  is  small,  though  the  proportion  of  second-class  passengers  is  much  larger  than 
in  the  United  States ;  that  the  building  of  railroads  has  been  effected  more  by  the 
initiative  and  aid  of  the  government  than  by  that  of  individuals.  It  is  stated  that 
all  the  railways,  except  those  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  virtually  receive  some  kind 
of  government  assistance.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  Brazilian  railroads  is 
$571,000,000;  the  gross  annual  income  about  $23,550^000;  operating  expenses,  $ao^- 
800,000,  the  net  income  therefore  being  $2,750,000.  or  about  one-half  of  i  per  cent  at 
the  amount  invested.  The  tel^aph  system,  which  is  controlled  by  the  government, 
comprised,  in  1895,  10,143  miles  of  line. 

Religion  and  Edtuation. — There  has  been  no  state  church  since  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  and  all  forms  of  faith  are  tolerated,  but  the  government  continues  to 
^rant  appropriations  for  the  functionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  census  of  i8go,  <^.9  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  Roman  Catholic  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a 
metropolitan  archbishop  at  Bahia. 

\  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  are  illiterates.  Primary  instruction, 
/  which  is  controlled  by  state  and  municipal  authorities,  is  free  but  nowhere  compul- 
sory. Even  approximately  accurate  data  concerning  it  are  not  obtainable  even  hy 
the  federal  government,  but  it  is  certainly  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Secondary 
education  is  largely  private,  but  higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  central  govern- 
ment. There  are  reported  two  law  schools  at  Sao  Paulo  and  Pemambuco,  two 
medical  schools  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  four  military  schools,  a  naval  school, 
a  school  of  mines,  a  polytechnic,  a  lyceum  of  arts  and  trades,  and  eleven  seminaries 
for  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy. 

German  Colonisation. — During  1900  there  were  repeated  rumors  that  the  new 
"world  polity"  of  Germany  was  looking  toward  the  development  of  German  influ- 
ence in  Brazil,  and  possibly  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  German  administrative 
authority  in  the  country.  A  report  published  in  a  prominent  newspaper  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1900  stated  that  German  colonization  of  parts  of  Brazil  was 
being  attempted,  especially  in  the  southern  states  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  report  further  stated  that  in  Catharina  there  were  purely 
German  towns,  where  even  the  official  documents  were  written  in  the  German 
language,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  German  home  authorities  had  in  mind  an 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  whereby  the  German  government  might 
have  "an  excuse  for  mtervention."  According  to  a  recent  estimate,  the  total  German 
population  of  Brazil  was  about  450,00a  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  900,000,  the  Germans  numbered  200,000;  Santa  Catharina,  total  population, 
300,000,  Germans,  100,000;  Parani,  total  population,  280,000,  Germans,  47.000;  Sao 
Paulo,  total  population,  1,430,000,  Germans,  25.000  to  30,000.  It  should  tte  noted, 
however,  that  according  to  both  German  and  British  authorities,  the  German  immi- 
gration to  Brazil  in  1898  was  only  477. 

The  Guiana  Boundary. — The  disputed  boundary  between  Brazil  and  French 
Guiana  has  been  defined  through  the  arbitration  of  the  Swiss  government.  Settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  had  failed  through  the  non-ratification  by  one  government  or 
the  other  of  proposed  treaties  until  August  15,  1897,  when  a  treaty  was  omduded. 
submitting  the  question  to  arbitration.  On  December  6,  1899,  the  Swiss  government 
was  chosen  as  arbitrator,  and  on  December  i,  1900.  its  decision  was  rendered  at 
Berne.  The  French  claim,  including  territory  aswr  south  as  the  Araguay  River, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  a  little  north  of  the  Amazon  delta,  was  almost  wholly 
denied,  the  boundaty  fixed  upon  by  the  commission  being  the  Oy^K^  River,  which 
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flews  Into  ike  AQauAc,  to  its  aoam  in  the  Tumoe  Hunuc  Mountains,  and  thence 
die  watershed  of  these  mountains  to  the  frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana.  This  line  r^re- 
scDts  very  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  territory  that  France  has  governed,  no 
ittetnpt  having  ever  been  made  by  her  practically  to  extend  her  rule  south  of  the 
Oyapok.  The  territory  awarded  to  Brazil  amounts  to  about  l47tOOO  square  miles 
and  that  to  France  about  3000  squanp  miles. 
BBXOK8.    See  Clay. 

Sir  John,  who  in  1899  retired  from  the  position  of  chief  magistrate  of 
London,  died  in  that  city  April  27,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  1824,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Colle^.  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Inner  Temple  in  1850. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  London  bench  in  187a,  and  before  him,  especially  white 
judge  of  the  Bow  Street  court,  were  brought  for  trial  many  notable  cases.  He  was 
knitted  in  xSgoi 

BRIX>CnUBVnU>ZllO*  The  year  1900  was  notable  for  the  general  activity  of  the 
bridge-bttUdinff  industry  and  for  the  number  of  important  bridges  upon  which  con- 
struction was  begun  or  finished.  In  the  United  States  the  year  began  with  various 
reports  in  regard  to  the  intended  consolidation  of  all  the  bridge-building  and 
ttnictural  steel  concerns  into  a  single  company,  and  on  May  15  such  a  combination 
was  actually  accomplished  b^  the  mcorporation  in  New  Jersey  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  with  a  camtalization  of  ^,000,000,  divided  equally  between  com- 
mon and  preferred  stock.  This  consolidation  actually  involved  34  formerly  inde- 
pendent bridge-building  concerns,  with  as  many  ramplete  {tlants  for  tummg  out 
bridge  and  structural  material.  A  few  only  of  the  large  bridge-building  concerns 
remained  outside  of  the  combination.  In  the  commercial  sense  this  consolidation 
ranks  without  doubt  as  the  most  important  event,  perhaps,  of  the  year  in  the  bridge- 
boilding  industry.  Another  notable  feature  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  increased  activity  in  building  bridges  for  export.  As  isolated  instances 
of  this  activity  may  be  noted  the  building  of  the  Gokteik  viaduct  on  the  Burma 
Railway  and  the  recent  contract  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  building  34 
bridges  on  the  Uganda  Railway  in  Africa.  These  are  but  examples  of  similar  work 
done  elsewhere  in  foreign  countries  by  American  bridgpe-building  firms. 

Turning  now  to  specific  instances  of  important  bridge  work  carried  out  during 
1900.  we  find  quite  an  extensive  and,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  list  of  such 
works.  At  New  York  City,  work  has  been  actively  in  progress  on  the  new  East 
River  Bridge,  which  is  to  connect  Brooklyn  with  Manhattan  Island  at  a  point  about 
one  and  one-fourth  miles  north  of  the  present  Brooklyn  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  to 
have  a  suspension  span  of  1600  feet,  two  shore  spans  of  about  600  feet  each,  and  a 
width  of  !i8  feet,  being  intended  to  carry  two  elevated  and  four  trolley  railway  tracks 
between  the  stiffening  trusses,  with  a  foot-walk  and  a  bicycle  track  over  the  trolley 
tracks  and  carriage-ways  on  the  cantilever  floor  beams  extending  outside  of  the 
trusses.  The  prc^ess  of  the  work  up  to  January  i,  1901,  has  been  about  as  follows: 
The  tower  foundations  were  finished  about  two  years  t^o,and  during  igoothe  anchor- 
ages were  completed  so  far  as  they  can  be  until  the  suspension  cables  are  made.  The 
contract  for  the  steel  towers  and  end  spans  was  awarded  in  February,  189S,  and 
called  for  the  construction  and  erection  of  nearly  12,000  tons  of  steel  work,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  towers  and  the  end  spans.  The  towers  were  finished 
and  the  cdile  saddles  set  ready  for  the  makii^  of  the  cables  in  December,  igoa 
The  cable  saddles,  of  which  there  are  four  on  each  tower,  weigh  about  35  tons 
^iece,  and  each  rests  on  40  rollers,  5  inches  in  diameter  and  9  feet  long,  rolling  on 
steel  bed-p)ates  weighit^  about  22  tons  each.  The  anchorages  contain  about  160D 
tons  of  steel  each,  in  the  shape  of  anchor  bars  for  the  cables  and  platform  girders 
for  the  anchorage  of  these  bars.  The  contract  for  building  the  cables  has  been  let, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1901  the  contractors  had  commenced  preparations  for  mak- 
ing the  cables,  the  first  work  on  which  will  consist  in  constructing  four  foot-bridges, 
one  under  each  cable,  to  form  a  continuous  platform  on  which  the  men  can  work  in 
making  the  cables.  Regarding  the  future  progress  of  the  work,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  expected  by  the  bri<^  engineers  that  the  cables  will  be  well  advanced  if  not 
finished  during  1901,  and  that  the  approaches,  which  involve  the  manufacture  and 
erection  of  17,000  tons  of  steel  work,  will  be  finished  during  1902.  The  contract  for 
the  suspended  structure  of  the  main  span  will  probably  be  let  during  1901,  and  will 
call  for  about  8000  tons  of  steel-work.  In  conclusion,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
total  amount  of  steel-work  of  various  sorts  which  will  be  required  for  the  new  East 
River  Bridge  will  be  approximately  47,000  tons.  In  building  the  Firth  Bridge  in 
Scotland,  the  largest  bridge  ever  constructed,  73,440  tons  of  steel  were  used.  On 
January  i,  jgoo,  the  movement  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  third  and  fourth 
bridge  across  the  East  River  at  New  York  had  reached  the  following  condition :  The 
constmctKMi  of  the  two  bridges  had  been  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  New 
Yoric  Municipal  Assembly,  and  $1,000,000  had  been  appropriated  for  beginning  con- 
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struction  on  one  of  the  proposed  structures.  During  1900  but  little  was  heard  of 
either  of  these  projects;  borings  were,  however,  made  for  the  foundations  of  the 
suspension  structure,  for  which  the  $1,000,000  noted  above  was  appropriated,  and 
more  or  less  work  had  been  done  in  preparing  the  plans.  Late  in  1900,  also,  a  bill 
appropriating  $1,000,000  for  making  the  borings  was  ^ssed,  and  plans  for  the 
cantilever  structure  were  approved  by  the  mayor.  The  two  companies  with 
schemes  for  bridging  the  North  River  with  spans  of  3100  feet  have  maintained 
their  existence,  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  are  scarcely  nearer  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  projects  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  New  East  River  Bridge  work  has  been  the  work  done 
on  the  bridge  projected  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  near  Quebec,  Canada. 
Work  on  this  structure  was  formally  inaugurated  on  October  2,  1900,  the  substruc- 
ture having  been  begn^n  on  that  date  under  a  contract  for  its  completion  in  October, 
1902.  This  bridge  will  cross  the  St  Lawrence  from  a  point  just  south  of  Qiaudiere, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  to  Cap  Rouge,  on  the  north  side.  The  substructure  will 
consist  of  two  abutments  and  two  river  piers,  and  will  involve  the  construction  of 
some  50,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry.  The  river  piers  are  to  be  founded  on  pneumatic 
caissons  168  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high.  The  bridge  superstructure  will 
be  of  the  cantilever  type,  with  two  soo-feet  shore  spans  and  an  1800-foot  main  river 
span.  The  spans  of  the  Forth  Bridge  in  Scotland,  at  present  the  longest  bridge  spans 
in  the  world,  are  1710  feet,  or  90  feet  shorter  than  the  main  span  of  the  projected 
Quebec  Bridge.  About  40,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  required  for  the  Quebec  Bridge, 
and  this  will  be  manufactured  and  erected  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  of 
Fhoenixville,  Penn.  The  bridge  will  provide  for  a  double  track  railway,  a  double 
track  electric  railway,  and  two  carriage-ways.  It  is  being  built  by  the  Quebec  Bridge 
Company,  and  aid  has  been  voted  by  the  Canadian  parliament  to  the  extent  of 
$1,000,000;  by  the  Quebec  legislature  to  the  extent  of  $1,350,000,  and  by  the  city  of 
Quebec  to  the  extent  of  $300,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  is  estimated  to  be 
$4,000,000.  Another  rather  important  Canadian  bridge  on  which  work  was  in  prep- 
ress during  1900  was  the  cantilever  structure  across  the  Ottawa  River  at  Ottawa, 
which  has  a  total  length  of  1049^  feet,  and  a  centre  span  of  555  feet  9  inches. 

An  important  line  of  work  which  the  bridge  engineer  has  been  called  upon  to 
perform  in  recent  years  has  been  the  strengthening  of  existing  bridge  structures  to 
meet  the  demands  of  increased  weights  of  locomotives  and  cars.  During  1900,  two 
notable  works  of  this  character  were  carried  out  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway.  This  structure  was  erected  in  1883,  and  together  with  ths  Cincinnati 
Viaduct  and  the  St  Johns  (New  Brunswick)  Bridge,  served  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  advantages  which  the  cantilever  truss  affords  in  the  possibility  of  erection 
without  the  use  of  false  work,  which  is  the  fact  upon  which  its  present  extended  use 
chiefly  depends.  The  Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge  as  built  had  a  centre  span  of  910 
feet  2}^  inches,  with  two  trusses  spaced  38  feet  apart  and  carried  on  steel  framework 
towers.  The  strei^hening  carried  out  during  190D  ronststed  in  building  a  third 
truss  midway  between  the  ori{pnal  trusses  and  in  adding  new  tower  legs  to  the  sup- 
porting towers  to  carry  this  third  truss.  The  second  piece  of  reconstruction  referred 
to  above  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  famous  Kinzua  Viaduct  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
original  structure  was  2052  feet  long  and  310  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  braced 
girder  spans  carried  on  20  towers  spaced  99J^  feet  apart  on  centres.  It  was  built  in 
1882,  and  like  the  Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge  referred  to  above,  had  become  too  light 
for  the  heavy  weights  of  modern  locomotives  and  cars.  The  reconstruction  work 
consisted  in  building  an  entirely  new  structure  of  the  same  general  dimensions,  but 
much  heavier  and  stronger.  Some  notion  of  the  greater  solidity  and  strength  of  the 
new  structure  is  obtained  from  tfie  fact  that  it  contains  some  6,700,000  pounds  of 
steel  work  as  compared  with  3,500,000  pounds  in  the  original  viaduct.  The  Niagara 
Cantilever  and  the  Kinzua  Viaduct  are,  however,  simply  notable  examples  of  a  class 
of  bridge-work  which  is  going  on  alt  over  the  United  States,  and  which  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  present  enormous  weights  of  locomotives  and  cars  as  com- 
pared with  the  railway  rolling  stock  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bridge  renewal,  attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  decision  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  replace  as  rapidly  as  practicable  all  of  its  numerous  centre  pier  swing 
bridges  crossing  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  rivers  with  drawbrit^s  of  tile  bascule 
type.  Work  was  begun  on  two  of  these  structures  during  iskxx 

Compared  with  steel  bridges  masonry  arches  cut  an  insignificant  figure  in  the  totals 
of  bridge  building,  but  the  beauty  and  permanency  of  structures  of  masonry  will  al- 
ways ensure  their  use  for  particular  locations,  and  several  noteworthy  masonry 
arch  bridges  were  built  during  1900.  In  point  of  general  dimensions  the  most 
notable  of  these  bridges  is  the  one  designed  to  carry  the  double  tracks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  across  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  Rockville,  Penn.  Briefly  de- 
scribed, this  bridge  consists  of  48  stone  arch  spans,  each  70  feet  long,  making  a 
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masonry  strnctnre  3820  feet  long,  including  the  aggregate  widths  of  the  piers.  These 
arches  have  a  rise  of  20  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  arch  ring  of  42  inches.  All  the 
exposed  faces  of  this  structure  are  of  heavy  cut  stone  masonry,  but  the  backing  is  of 
Portland  cement  concrete.  In  point  of  length  of  span  the  two-span  stone  arch  bridge 
bnilt  to  carry  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  over  the  Connecticut  River,  at  Bellow's  Falls, 
Vl,  heads  the  list  of  American  structures  of  this  type  built  during  1900.  This  bridge 
has  two  spans  of  140  feet,  with  a  rise  of  20  feet,  and  is  built  of  stone  masonry 
througboat  In  addition  to  th«5e  stone  arches  there  have  been  a  numi>er  of  arches 
encased  of  «»icrete,  with  an  embedded  metal  sluleton,  constructed  during  the 
year  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  have  been  structures  of  comparatively 
short  si»ns  constructed  for  park  roads  and  for  highways.  In  some  respects  the  most 
notable  of  these  structures  are  the  two  concrete-steel  bridges,  built  to  connect  the 
mainland  with  Green  Island  and  Green  Island  with  Goat  Island,  at  a  point  just  above 
the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  structure  from  the  mainland  to  Green  Island  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and  consists  of  a  centre  span  of  no  feet  and  two  side  spans  of  103;^ 
feet  each,  the  centre  span  having  a  rise  of  iiVt  feet  and  the  two  side  spans  rises  of 
10  feet  The  exterior  of  this  bridge  will  consist  of  a  facing  of  cut  stone  for  appear- 
ance, but  the  structure  proper  is  entirely  of  concrete,  with  an  embedded  skeleton  of 
steel.  As  indicating  the  favor  with  which  this  comparatively  new  method  of  bridge 
construction  is  being  received  hy  engineers  and  the  public,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  competitive  designs  submitted  for  the  proposed  Memorial  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  at  Washington,  D.  C,  called  for  steel  cqpcrete  arches  of  192  feet 
span.  In  Europe  concrete-steel  arch  bridges  are  receiving  even  greater  favor  than 
tbey  are  in  the  United  States,  the  influencing  fact  there  heing  the  same  as  in  this 
country — namely,  that  a  structure  can  be  built  of  this  combination  of  materials, 
which  possesses  much  of  the  aesthetic  qiuility  of  the  stone  ardi  and  at  the  same  time 
costs  far  less  to  construct 

In  England  and  Continental  Europe  there  was  something  of  a  dearth  of  bridge 
building  of  particular  importance.  A  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  at  Teil,  in  France,  and 
another  across  the  Mosule,  at  Trarbach-Traben,  in  Germany,  each  about  800  feet 
long,  are  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  structures  actually  erected.  Projects  for 
reconstructing  noteworthy  existing  bridges  and  for  building  important  new  bridges 
were  quite  plentiful  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  during  the  year.  In  Eng- 
land the  projected  work  of  reconstruction  includes  the  widening  of  the  London 
Bridge,  and  the  partial  or  total  rebuilding  of  the  Thames  River  bridges  at  Kew, 
Richmond,  Vauxnall,  and  Lambeth.  The  Southeastern  &  Chatham  Railway  also  put 
forward  a  project  for  bridging  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  mainland  of  Kent 
and  the  island  of  Sheppey.  In  Continental  Europe  the  project  to  bridge  the  arm  of 
the  sea  between  Jutland  in  Denmark  and  the  island  of  Fionte  has  received  consid- 
erable attention.  The  project  calls  for  a  bridge  structure  proper  of  2100  feet,  with  a 
main  span  of  984  feet,  to  cost  $4,500,000.  In  other  foreign  countries  bridge  work 
has  been  unusually  active.  The  French  are  at  work  on  an  important  structure  cross- 
ing the  River  Tukolo,  in  the  French  Soudan,  and  the  English  have  rebuilt  the  Tugela 
and  Frere  railway  bridges  in  South  Africa,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Boers  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  present  war.  In  New  South  Wales  bids  were  received 
dnrii^  1900  for  building  a  bridge  to  cross  Sydney  Harbor.  The  width  of  the  cross- 
ing is  about  1800  feet,  and  it  is  pr<^sed  to  cross  this  space  with  a  single  main  span 
ISO  feet  high  above  the  water.  In  India,  the  Godavari  River  Bridge  at  Rajahmundry, 
Madras  Presidency,  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic.  This  bridge  consists  of 
56  spans  of  156  feet  each,  and  is  the  second  longest  bridge  in  India,  being  8400  feet 
long.  Another  Indian  bridge  of  large  size,  the  Gorga  River  Bridge  at  Turtipur,  is 
under  construction.  This  bridge  will  consist  of  18  spans  of  200  feet  each.  In  Russia 
considerable  bridge  work  in  the  aggregate  has  been  done  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  (see  Trans-Siberian  Railway),  but  none  of  the  structures  built  in  igou 
was  of  lai^e  size. 

BRmSB  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AO7AN0EIMENT  OF  SOrBNOXl, 

founded  1831,  is  composed  of  the  following  ten  sections:  A,  mathematics  and 
physics;  B,  chemistry;  Q  geol(^;  D,  zoology;  E,  ee(^raphy;  F,  economic  science 
and  statistics ;  G,  medianics ;  HTanthroiwIogy ;  I,  physiology,  and  K,  botany.  The 
1900  meeting  was  held  at  Bradford,  with  an  attendance  of  two  thousand.  The 
address  of  we  president,  Sir  William  Turner,  F.R.S.,  dealt  with  the  rise  of  the  cell 
theory,  which  was  emphasized  as  one  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Several  of  the  sections  gave  time  also  to  a  discussion  of  the  century's 
achievements,  especially  the  botanical  and  geological  sections,  and  the  sub-section 
astronomy.  The  principal  paper  of  section  A  discussed  the  recent  search  for  an 
atomic  theory  of  ether  independent  of  that  of  chemistry,  and  the  theory  of  gases. 
Id  section  C,  Professor  Scott,  of  Princeton,  discussed  the  bearing  of  recent  researches 
in  Patagonia  upon  a  former  land  connection  between  South  America  and  Australasia. 
The  relation  of  mosquitoes  to  malaria  was  discussed  before  section  D  by  Major 
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Ronald  Ross,  whose  researdws  practically  solved  in  the  affirmative  the  claim  that 
the  mosquito  is  the  infecting  agent  in  cases  of  malarial  fever.  The  meeting  in  looi 
will  be  at  Glasgow.  SecreUty,  G.  Grifllth.  M.A..  Burlington  House,  PicaulSly.  See 
Zoological  SocirriES. 

BamSH  OBNTRAZ*  APRIOA,  a  name  applied  to  the  territory  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  lakes  Nyassa  and  Shireva,  on  the  south  by  the  Zambesi  River,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Congo  Free  State.  Its  western  boimdary  is  only  ^ovisional  and 
runs  along  the  upper  Zambesi,  starting  from  the  Katema  rapids.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory, with  the  exception  of  the  British  Centra!  Africa  Protectorate  (^.v.),  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Soutii  Africa  C(»npany,  and  its  official  name  is  North- 
em  Rhodesia.  It  is  very  sparsely  populated,  its  native  population  being  estimated  at 
3,000,000. 

BRl'nSU  OBNTRAIi  AFRIOA  PROTBOTORATS  is  that  part  of  British 
Central  Africa  (fl.r.)  which  lies  along  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Nsrassa,  and  was  formerly  known  as  Nyassaland.  It  has  a  total  area  of  42,217  miles 
and  a  population  estimated  at  845,000,  including  about  300  Europeans,  mostly  British 
subjects.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  European  grains,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  British.  The  main  product  is  coffee,  and  coffee  plan- 
taticms  are  being  established  all  along  Lake  Nyassa,  and  especially  in  the  Shire 
province.  Rubber  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  export  of  that 
article  during  igco  amounted  to  iio,ooo.  Other  articles  of  export  are  oil  seeds, 
rhinoceros  horns,  hippopotamus  teeth,  and  rice.    The  total  exports  for  the  fiscal 

Sizr  1900  amounted  to  £79,349,  and  the  imports,  £158,034,  besides  £18,000  for  the 
ritish  Central  Africa  administration,  and  £7400  of  specie,  making  a  total  of  £183,434 
against  £113,883  in  1899.  The  surveys  for  a  railway  to  connect  Chiromo  with  Blan- 
tyre  and  Lake  Nyassa  have  been  completed.  The  tel^raph  line  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Nyassa  has  beoi  conqileted  as  far  u  Abercom^  at  tiie  southeastern  end 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  from  where  it  is  intended  to  continue  it  toward  the  Nile.  The 
British  government  has  established  a  free  port  at  Chinde,  at  the  mouth  of  Zambesi, 
situated  on  Portuguese  territory.  The  chief  town  of  the  protectorate  isBlantyrcin  the 
Shir^  province,  and  has  a  population  of  about  6000  natives  and  about  100  Europeans. 
The  headquarters  of  the  administration  are  situated  at  Zomba.  The  protectorate  is 
administered  by  a  commissioner  under  the  foreign  office,  and  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion is  covered  partly  by  government  grants  and  partly  by  local  taxation. 

BRITISH  OOXiUMBIA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of 
383,300  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  98,17^  in  1891,  and  now  estimated  at 
150,000.  Capital,  Victoria,  with  a  population  estimated  in  1900  at  27,00a  At  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  province  are  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  respon- 
sible ministry.  There  is  only  one  chamber  (a  l^slative  assembly),  consistitu  of  38 
members  elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  The  province  sends  3  monbers  to  the  Do- 
minion Senate  and  6  to  the  House  ot  Commons. 

Industries. — Mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  province,  and  according  to 
offidal  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  the  total  output  o£  the  mines  for  that  year 
amounted  to  ¥12,356,555  against  $10,9015,861  in  1898.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  output  of  placer  gold,  a  fact  due  to  the  addition  of  Altin's  out- 
put and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  the  hydraulic  operations  at  Cariboo  and 
Cossiar.  The  output  of  that  metal  has  increased  from  $643.^  in  1898  to  $1,344,900 
in  1899,  while  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  gold  durmg  1899  was  $4,202,473 
against  $2,844,563  in  the  preceding  year.  The  ou^tit  of  silver  has  fallen  off  from 
$2.375<84i  in  to  $1,663,708  in  1899.  while  that  of  copper  has  increased  from 
$874,781  in  1898  to  $1,351,453  in  1899.  The  total  output  of  the  metalliferous  mines 
daring  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $8,096,504.  The  coal  production  amounted 
to  $3i8fo,3g6,  agamst  $3,407,595  in  1898,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  coal,  coke,  and 
other  materials  was  $(,a6o,o§i.  The  mining  laws  of  the  province  are  very  strict, 
especially  in  regard  to  coal  mming.  A  license  for  coal  mining  for  a  term  of  one  year 
can  be  obuined  on  payment  of  $50  30  days  after  the  application  is  handed  in.  The 
regulations  of  the  coal  mines  forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  I2  years, 
women  or  girls  of  any  age,  and  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  undei^ound  work.  The  laws 
regulating  the  mining  of  other  minerals  are  more  liberal,  the  charge  for  a  certificate 
bang  only  $5  for  an  individual  miner,  $50  for  a  point-stock  company  with  a  capital 
not  exceeding  $100,000,  and  $100  for  a  company  with  more  than  $100,000  capital.  The 
official  returns  for  the  fisheries  show  a  considerable  decline  in  that  industry  during 
the  calendar  year  1898.  The  total  value  of  the  catch  in  1898  was  $3,7i3,ioi,as  com- 
pared with  $6,138,865  in  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the 
small  pack  of  salmon  on  the  Eraser  River,  which  has  fallen  off  from  $5,185,576  in 
1897  to  $2,661,830  in  1898.  The  total  value  of  fish  exported  in  1899  was  ^740,104 
and  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  fiaho?  industry  was  estmiattd  at 
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$2,706,240.  The  revenue  received  bjr  the  groTemment  from  the  fisheries  during  the 
fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $45,802,  the  largest  amount  received  from  any  province. 

Commerce  and  Banks, — ^The  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  give  the  value 
of  imports  at  $8,687,231,  a  ^ight  decrease  from  the  preceding  year.    Of  the  total 
snKnmt,  $5,064,656  cune  from  United  States,  and  $1,969,717  from  Great  Britain. 
The  duty  collected  on  imports  amounted  to  $3,111,323.    Exports,  domestic  and 
foTcign,  have  fallen  oS  from  $16,910,717  in  i8g8  to  $14,749,033  in  1899.  "fhe  number 
of  commercial  failures  increas^l  from  65  in  1899  to  115  in  1900,  with  $975,368 
liabilities  and  $897,080  assets.  The  registered  merchant  marine  of  the  province  com- 
prised 314  steamers  and  174  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  44,415.  The 
nnmber  of  chartered  banks  and  bank  branches  has  increased  from  39  in  i8(^  to  47 
in  1899.   There  were  also  41  post-oflice  savings-banks,  with  3337  depositors  and  de- 
posits amounting  to  $907,353,  while  the  only  government  savings-bank  of  the  province 
nad  3473  dqwsitors  and  f  1,135,680  dqKuits.  The  clearing  in  the  newly  established 
dcaring-honses  at  Victoria  ud  Vancouver  amotmted  during  the  fiscal  year  1899  to 
$75,686,043. 

Roiltuoys,  Telegraphs  and  Posl-oMees. — ^The  total  length  of  railway  lines  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  189^  was  1129  miles,  the  smallest  jprovincial  mileage  in  the 
Dominion,  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  province.  The  subsidies  paid  by  the 
province  and  municipalities  during  the  year  amounted  to  $75,000.  The  government 
tel^raph  lines  had  a  total  length  of  567  miles,  394I  of  which  were  operated  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  government  making  good  the  fosses  incurred 
in  their  (^ration.  The  number  ot  post-oflkes  has  increased  from  311  in  i8g8  to  343 
in  i899,and  the  number  of  letters  posted  from  6^700,000  to  ^,650,ooa  The  88  money- 
order  offices  issued  during  the  year  07,762  orders,  representing  a  sum  of  $1,663,144. 

Education. — The  school  system  of  British  G>tumbia  differs  from  that  of  any  other 
province  in  the  Dominion  in  being  free,  undenominational,  and  entirely  supported 
the  government  At  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  superintendent  of  education, 
while  the  immediate  control  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  local  trustees,  elected 
by  the  rate-payers  of  each  district.  The  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  give  the  num- 
ber of  elementanr  schools  at  244,  with  an  enrolment  of  ^430  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  426a  The  graded  schools  numbered  32,  with  an  enrolment  of  11,265 
and  an  average  dailjf  attendance  of  7722.  The  4  hi^h  schools  had  a  teaching  staff  of 
la  teachers  and  assistants,  and  490  registered  pupils.  The  number  of  schools  for 
Indian  children  was  38,  with  an  enrolment  of  1507  and  an  average  attendance  of 
1034.  The  amount  expended  on  education  in  1899  was  $336,016,  against  $290,225  in 
the  previous  year. 

Finances. — ^The  total  revenue  received  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1899, 
amounted  to  $1,531,639.  The  main  sources  of  revenue  were:  Dominion  subsidies, 
$242,689;  general  mining  receipts,  $186,703;  "free  miners* "  certificates,  $155,104;  real 
property  tax,  $119378,  and  personal  property  tax,  $114,901.  The  expenditures  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $2,156,474.  The  prmcipal  items  of  expenditure  were:  public 
roads,  brii^es,  etc.,  $601,108;  education,  $268,653;  public  works  and  buildings, 
$252,138,  and  justice,  $271,412.  The  gross  debt  of  the  province  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1899  was  $8,243,003.  The  total  value  of  assets,  excluding  public  buildiiws, 
was  $2,7^,835.  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $5,480,348,  or  $31.70  per  head,  the  highest  debt 
per  bead  in  the  whole  Dominion. 

History  for  1900. — Early  in  February  a  decision  was  reached  by  the  provincial 
gOTcmment  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  discriminations  against  aliens  in  the 
miniog  industries.  The  Semlin  ministry  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18,  and  Mr. 
James  Martin  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  avowed  policy  of  the 
new  premier  was  government  ownership  of  railways,  mtroduction  of  an  eight-hour 
day,  construction  of  new  railroads  to  the  mining  districts,  and  the  exclusion  of  Mon- 
golGUi  labor.  The  latter  measure  was  subsequently  opposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  provincial  government  cannot  consistently  tax  the 
Moi^olians  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  them  from  an^  chance  of  earning  a  Hve- 
lihocM.  As  a  result  of  the  general  elections  in  the  province  on  July  9,  the  Martin 
tntoisttY  was  defeated  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  premiership  of  Mr. 
James  Dunsmuir. 

BBinSH  OniANA,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
South  America,  comprising  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  has 
an  area  of  about  109,000  square  miles,  including  the  territory  formerly  claimed  by 
Voieznela,  but  awarded  to  the  colony  in  October,  1809,  by  the  Paris  arbitration  com- 
ntssion.  In  i^j8  the  population  was  estimated  at  386,484,  near^  one-half  of  whom 
were  ei^iaged  in  agriculture;  about  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  n^oes,  and 
anotber  third  East  Indians.  The  capital  is  Georgetown,  population  about  53,20a 
The  next  largest  town  is  New  Amsterdam ;  peculation  about  8900.  The  colomr  is 
admioistervd  py  a  governor,  Sir  Walter  J.  Snidall,  since  1898,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
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court  of  policy  of  7  official  and  8  elective  members,  and  a  combined  conrt  comprising 
the  court  of  policy  and  6  elective  financial  members.  In  the  fiscal  year  18^  208 
schools,  having  about  28,700  pupils,  received  a  government  grant  amountii^  to 

f>i04t37^  The  chief  item  of  revenue  is  customs  duties;  other  receipts  are  denved 
rom  licenses,  the  rum  duty,  and  the  royalty  on  gold.  The  leading  expenditures  are 
for  administration,  church,  judiciary,  education,  and  public  works.  The  public  debt 
in  1899-1900  was  i928,775.  Other  statistics  of  finance  and  statistics  of  commerce  for 
fiscal  years  are : 

Revenue.    Expenditure.    Imports.  Exports. 

1898   ^505.369      ^562.598      fi,282,976  £1,763.764 

1899   525.865        525.387        I,37M"  1.775^1 

1900    538338        525*543        1,318,701  1,788,987 

In  i8m  more  than  half  of  the  imijorts  came  from  Great  Britain  and  about  a 
quarter  from  the  United  States;  trade  is'increasitig  with  the  latter  country,  which 
received  about  half  the  exports.  Great  Britain  taking  most  of  the  remainder.  The 
total  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  ports  in  the  year  1808-99  aggregated  632,0^0 
tons.  Although  but  little  more  than  a  fringe  of  land  along  the  coast  and  the  rivers  is 
under  cultivation,  the  people  seem  to  be  giving  more  attention  to  agriculture  than 
formerly.  Of  the  cultivated  land  about  seven-eighths  is  planted  to  sugar,  the  prin- 
cipal export  of  the  colony.  The  sugar  industry,  however,  has  been  damaged  by  the 
bounties  paid  to  Eurmiean  beet-growers.  Other  important  exports  are  rum,  balata. 
molasses,  and  gold.  The  values  of  the  principal  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  were 
as  follows:  Sugar,  ii, 101,254;  gold,  £416,630  (113,367  ounces);  rum,  i2o8.397; 
molasses,  £20,092;  timber,  £11,234.  The  leading  imports  are  textiles,  flour,  hce,  ma- 
chinery, manures,  fiish,  coal,  and  hardware.  The  colony  lacks  laborers  for  the  proper 
development  of  its  resources,  British  Guiana  has  valuable  gold  deposits,  but  gold 
mining  has  declined  somewhat,  as  the  larger  and  richer  claims  seem  to  be  exhausted, 
while  new  ones  have  not  yet  been  opened  up.  The  amount  produced  in  the  fiscal 
year  1898  was  125,080  ounces,  valued  when  exported  at  $2,220,977;  in  1809,  112.464 
ounces,  valued  at  $2,01^699.  Diamonds  have  been  found  in  what  is  regarded  as  pay- 
ing quantities,  especially  in  the  Upper  Mazzaruni,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo  River. 
Bntish  Guiana  has  good  roads,  and  in  this  respect  is  decidedly  unlike  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  excepting  Salvador;  the  roads,  tt^ther  with  450  miles  of 
navigable  rivers  and  40  miles  of  railway,  make  transportation  fairly  easy.  There  are 
74  post-offices  and  about  560  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS,  or  BELIZE,  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  lying  east 
of  Guatemala,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  touching  the  Mexican  state  of  Yucatan  on 
the  north,  has  an  area  of  7562  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  (1897)  of 
34i747.  of  whom  only  about  500  are  whites.  The  capital  is  Belize,  which  has  about 
7000  inhabitants.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Sir  David  Wilson  since 
1897),  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  3  official  and  2  unofficial  members, 
and  a  legislative  council  of  3  official  and  5  unofficial  members.  There  are  49  schools 
in  the  colony,  of  which  all  but  i  are  denominational  and  in  receipt  of  government 
assistance.  Public  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties.  Gold  and  other 
metals  occur,  but  have  not  been  developed.  The  staple  products  are  the  natural 
woods  of  the  colony,  chiefly  mahogany  and  logwood.  There  are  a  number  of  sugar 
and  coffee  plantations  and  various  fruits  are  cultivated.  In  all  about  15,000  acres 
are  under  tillage.  Since  1894  the  United  States  gold  dollar  has  been  the  standard  of 
value.  Besides  subsidiary  silver,  amounting  to  about  $200,000,  there  are  in  circula- 
tion nearly  $120,000  in  government  notes.  Other  statistics  of  finance  and  sutistics  of 
commerce  for  fiscal  years  are  as  follows :  ?  W.->  v.  '■ 

—    <  .  ■  c  ■ 

Public  Dcbl.  Revenue.   Expenditure.   Imports.  Exports. 

1898   $168,815      $274,690      $301,413      $1.248.910  $1,282,593 

1899    168,81s       250,458       262,413       1,031,473  1.278,617 

Great  Britain  sends  over  on^jbird  of  the  imports  and  receives  over  two-thirds  of 
the  exports.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899  the  trade  with  the  United  States  was;  Imports 
(from  the  United  States),  $500,802;  1900,  $620.44; :  exports  (to  the  United  States), 
1899,  $198,203;  1900,  $it^,o40.  Besides  the  principal  products,  mahogany  and  log- 
wood, the  exports  include  fruit,  sugar,  rubber,  coffee,  and  sarsaparilla. 

An  advance  of  20  per  cent  on  breadstuff  duties  so  enraged  the  populace  that  in 
July,  i(}oo.  serious  riots  occurred  at  Belize,  culminating  in  an  attack  upon  the  gover- 
nor, Sit  David  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  who  escaped  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Mexican  cruiser 
Zaragosa. 

BEtmSH  MUtUEIUM,  founded  in  1753,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1750,  in 
Bloomsbnry,  London,  consists  of  the  following  departments :  Manuscripts,  printed 
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books,  prints  and  drawings,  zoology,  botany,  tnmeralt^,  and  antiquities.  The  last- 
named  department  is  subdivided  into  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiq- 
nitics.  coins  and  medals,  and  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities;  there  are  also 
separate  departments  for  British  and  mediaeval  antiquities,  and  for  oriental  printed 
books  and  manuscripts.  The  manuscript  department  contains  upward  of  55,000 
volumes,  besides  papyri,  charters,  etc.  The  printed  book  department  contains  about 
2,000,000  volumes,  and  its  annual  increase  is  about  46,000  volumes,  not  including 
rontinuations,  music,  and  newspapers.  The  department  receives  a  copy  o^  every 
bo<^  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  library  has  the  largest  and  best  collec- 
tion of  English  literature  in  the  world,  and  the  best  collection'  in  each  European 
language  that  exists  outside  the  country  in  which  that  language  is  spoken.  In 
1899  the  library  received  newspapers,  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  num- 
ber of  3483,  of  which  1271  were  published  in  London  and  its  suburbs.  The  number 
of  visitors  in  1899  was  663,724,  against  612,275  in  1898;  there  were  188,554  visitors  to 
the  reading-room,  against  190,886  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  volumes 
supplied  to  readers  was  1,306,078  in  1899,  and  1,397,145  in  1898. 

The  great  printed  catalogue  of  the  library,  begun  in  1880,  was  nearing  completion 
at  the  close  of  1900.  The  new  catalogue,  the  preparation  of  which  has  cost  some 
£40,000,  is  divided  into  386  departments,  published  in  over  800  volumes.  The  work 
of  compilation  has  been  done  by  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  library,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  committee  of  specialists  for  each  department.  The  386  parts  of  the 
catalo^e  may  be  bought  separately,  the  price  of  the  entire  work,  together  with  100 
supplementary  volumes,  being  £94.  Some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  titles  in 
the  work  is  si^ested  by  the  statement  that  there  are  40,000  titles  of  polemical  litera- 
tore  alone  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  new  catalogue  is  regarded  as  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  ever  produced.  The  previous  catalogue  was  written,  and  comprised 
over  2000  volumes. 

UAlTIBU  NORTH  BCTtMBO.  See  BcMunio. 

BROMOOOIjIi.  A  sedative  and  hypnotic,  tested  during  1900  as  a  substitute  for  the 
alkaline  bromides,  is  termed  bromocoll.  It  is  made  by  the  precipitation  of  tannin- 
bromide  solutions  with  gelatin  solutions.  It  contains  20  per  cent,  of  bromine  in  or- 
ganic combination,  and  forms  a  yellowish,  tasteless  and  odorless  powder.  It  is 
umost  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cicatrisant  for  ulcers  and  other 
wounds,  and  to  allay  itching. 

BaOOELTN  INSTTTUTB  OF  ARTS  AND  BOIENOES,  organized  in  1824, 
bad  in  1900  a  membership  of  6391,  but  the  26  different  departments  show  for  the 
academic  year  1898-99  a  membership  of  1062.  There  is  a  library  of  27,000  volumes. 
During  1899,  9  courses  of  general  lectures  were  given,  besides  592  lectures  in  the 
regular  departments,  and  11  exhibitions  were  given.  The  Institute  has  the  museum 
building  partly  built,  a  building  in  Bedford  Park,  the  art  building  on  Montague 
Street  and  a  biological  laboratory  at  Cold  Spring,  L.  I.  The  year's  income  was 
$147,096.65.  Its  school  of  pedagogy  has  14  classes  and  an  enrolment  of  464  students, 
and  a  gift  of  $60,000  was  received  for  the  purchase  of  the  Tissot  collection  of  paint- 
ings illustrating  the  life  of  Christ.  The  total  attendance  at  lectures,  concerts,  and 
other  exercises  was  530,151.  President  of  Board  of  Trustees,  A.  Augustus  Healy; 
fecretary,  George  C.  Brackett,  Brooklyn;  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  M.A.,  director. 

BKOSBOIX,  Johan  Carl  Christian,  Danish  novelist  (pseudonjrm  Carit  Etlar), 
died  May  9.  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Fredericia,  August  7,  1816,  and  after  studying  for 
a  time  at  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  compelled  by  poverty  to 
withdraw,  and  he  then  applied  himself  to  literary  work  as  a  means  of  support  In 
1844  he  entered  the  university,  where  two  years  later  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  ex- 
excellence  in  literary  composition.  Among  his  principal  works  are :  Smuglerens  Son 
(The  Smuggler's  Son,  1839);  Gwngefwvdingen  (1853);  Vaabeumesteren  (The  Ar- 
morer, 1856)  ;  Hervcrt's  Kronike  (Hervert's  Chronicle,  1863)  ;  and  Salomon  Baads- 
mand  (Solomon  the  Boatswain,  1880).  Collected  editions  were  published  of  Skrif- 
ler  (24  vols..  1859^^58)  ;  Skriftcr  Ny  Samling  (5  vols.,  1873-79)  ;  and  another  edition 
(1888).  In  addition  to  his  other  works.  Brosboll  essayed  the  production  of  plays, 
but  his  excellence  lies  in  his  historical  and  romantic  novels  and  tales,  of  which  the 
most  noteworthy  characteristics  are  a  wonderfully  keen  ima^nation.  skill  in  out- 
lining diaracters,  and  most  particularly,  a  thoroughly  convincing  portrayal  of  Jut- 
land  peasant  life.     

BROTHBRBOOD  OF  ANDRBW  AMD  PHILIP  was  founded  in  Reading, 
Penn.,  1888,  for  "the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  amon^  young  men"  by  prayer  and 
service,  and  held  its  first  federal  convention  in  New  \ork  in  1893.  It  is  found  in 
twenty-two  evangelical  denominations:  The  Northern,  Southern.  Canadian,  Cum- 
berland, and  United  Presbyterian  denominations,  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
the  Reformed  Church -in  the  United  States,  and  the  Congrcfrational,  Methodist  Epis- 
cc^l.  Methodist  Protestant,  African  M.  E.,  Baptist,  Free  Baptist,  United  Brethren, 
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Progressive  Brethren,  Lutheran,  Church  of  Christ,  Friends,  Evangelical  Auodatioii, 
United  Evangelical,  Church  of  Japan,  and  Reformed  EiMscopal  churches.  There 
were  at  the  close  of  1900,  570  chapters,  with  a  membership  of  15,500.  Th^  Brother~ 
hood  Star,  the  organ  of  the  society,  is  published  monthly  in  New  York  City.  The 
president  of  the  federal  council  is  the  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller,  Reading,  Penn.,  also 
its  founder;  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  Rev.  C  E.  Wyckoff,  Irvii^:ton,  N.  J. 
Some  chapters  are  the  restiU  of  a  union  effort  and  are  tisted  as  federal  rather  than 
under  any  denomination.  The  most  successful  of  tiiese  is  the  Christian  Seamen's 
chapter,  organized  by  the  Rev  E.  C.  Charlton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  This  Seamen's 
Brotherhood  aims  to  unite  all  missions  among  seamen  under  the  brotherhood  rules. 
A  flag  has  been  adopted  which  Dies  every  Sabbath  day  to  show  where  the  seamen 
on  any  vessel  observe  the  Sabbath.  A  mission  vessel  has  been  equipped  for  the  fisher- 
men along  the  Atlantic  coast.   It  dispenses  medical  stores. 

BROWN,  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  City, 
died  November  10,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md..  in  1837,  graduated  from 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  was  five  years  a  Methodist  preacher  before 
entering  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  his  rich  parish. 

BROWN  UNIVBRSITV,  Providence,  R.  I.,  founded  1764.  The  first  annual 
report  of  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  deals  largely  with  a  discussion  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  whidt  are  occupying  the  attention  of  American  universities,  and  lays 
empliasis  on  tbc  r«oIve  that  Brown  shall  give  its  main  strength  to  academic  worlc. 
In  discussing  the  relation  of  Brown  to  the  secondary  schools,  the  president,  while 
approving  01  the  ^stem  of  admitting  students  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools, 
points  out  some  sources  of  weakness  in  the  present  methods.  Hereafter  at  Brown 
each  school  will  receive  the  privilege  of  certification  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  five 
years,  according  to  the  age  and  standing  of  the  school,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
school  must  again  submit  a  statement  of  its  curriculum,  teaching  force,  equipment, 
etc.  Each  school  will  receive  an  annual  report  of  the  pn^ess  or  the  failure  of  its 
graduates  with  suggestions  as  to  the  <^use.  In  additimi,  the  English  department  is 
calling  for  an  entrance  examination  in  English  for  all,  since  certification  in  that 
subject,  the  president  reports,  has  been  almost  always  unsatisfactory.  Some  com- 
bination of  the  two  systems  is  his  remedy  for  certain  unfavorable  results.  His  report 
on  the  elective  system  concludes  that  most  students  do  not  deliberately  select  courses 
which  are  supposed  to  be  easy,  but  that  through  lack  of  proper  Icnowledge  and 
counsel  they  often  select  them  without  reference  to  a  proper  grouping,  or  with  too 
strong  a  tendency  toward  early  specialization.  He  calls  not  for  less  freedom,  but 
for  freedom  g[uided  by  intelligence  and  ripe  experience,  and  concludes  that  "because 
the  old  traditional  curriculum  was  of  cast  iron  it  does  not  follow  that  the  new  one 
should  be  a  rope  of  sand."  The  question  as  to  whether  both  Latin  and  Greek  shall 
continue  to  be  required  for  entrance  to  the  arts  course  was  under  debate  dnrit^  the 
year  by  the  faculty  of  Brown,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  definite  (inclusion  would 
be  reached  early  in  the  new  year.  In  reference  to  the  omission  of  Greek  as  a  require- 
ment, the  president  reports  a  nearly  even  division  of  opinion  at  the  present  time 
among  the  leading  American  universities.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  year  at  Brown  is  the  place  which  biUical  studies 
are  coming  to  occupy  in  modern  education.  During  the  year  from  350  to  400  students 
representing  all  shades  of  religions  opinion,  elected  work  in  the  department  of  bibli- 
cal literature.  Judging  from  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  leading  universities,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  president  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  men  who  art 
graduated  from  our  colleges  entirely  ignorant  of  biUicat  history  and  literature  wilt 
be  the  exception. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  in  a  material  way  was  the  success  of  the  movement 
to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  university.  Several  new  build- 
ings or  building  improvements  were  under  way  during  the  year.  Memorial 
gates  and  an  administration  building  were  provided  for  by  the  bequest  of 
Augustus  S.  Van  Wickle,  '76,  and  a  site  at  the  top  of  College  Hill  was  selected  for 
these  structures.  A  new  president's  house  in  process  of  building  was  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring  of  igoi.  The  gift  of  Mrs.  Horatio  N.  Slater 
of  the  family  mansion  as  a  dormitory  for  the  women  s  ecrflege  was  accepted,  and  the 
building  was  being  renovated  and  was  receiving  an  additional  story.  Maxcy  Hall, 
destroyed  by  fire  late  in  the  year,  was  being  rebuilt,  and  plans  were  concluded  for 
an  additional  story  to  be  built  on  the  structure  devoted  to  technical  laboratories. 
The  development  of  the  Metcalf  estate,  presented  to  the  university  as  a  botanical 
garden,  was  begun  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  the 
State  are  alrea^  growing  there,  and  a  nursery  for  trees  will  soon  be  ready.  A 
portion  of  the  estate  will  in  time  be  laid  out  for  experiments  with  aquatic  plants 
and  animals.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  university  was  the  establishment  of  the  oflke  of  dean  and  the  appointment 
thereto  of  Professor  Winslow  Upton.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Snow,  the  dean  of  the  women's 
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college,  was  succeeded  at  the  close  of  the  colIeKe  year  by  Miss  Annie  Crosby  Emery, 
Biyn  Mawr»  '92,  since  i8(^  dean  of  women  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
greatest  material  need  of  Brown  is  a  new  library  building  and  an  endowment  for 
annual  purchases.  Of  the  5438  books  added  during  the  year,  all  but  ii(S8  were  gifts. 
The  total  collection  is  now  110,000  volumes  and  yojooa  pamphlets.  The  faculty 
nombcrs  77  and  the  student  body  872,  of  whom  94  were  graduate  students  and  154 
in  the  women's  college.   See  I^ychology,  Exfuihextal;  and  Univebsities  and 

COUJEGES. 

BRUOB,  Miss  CATHAaiNB  Wolfe,  a  most  generous  patron  of  astronomical  science, 
died  March  13,  1900,  at  the  »gf  of  84.  She  has  made  gifts  to  the  Harvard  and 
Columbia  observatories  and  donated  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  the 
fund  which  is  devoted  to  the  annual  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to  some  astronomer 
for  distingidsbed  service  to  the  science.  This  was  awarded  during  the  last  year  to 
Sir  David  Gill  iq.v.),  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory.  One  of  her  most 
recent  gifts  was  the  new  telescope  for  the  Helsingfors  Observatory  in  Rusna,  where 
a  series  of  trail  photographs  are  to  be  taken  for  measurement  at  the  Columbia 
Untver^^  Observatory.  See  AsTsoirouicAL  Progress. 

B&mixn.   See  BoBNEa 

B8TAN,  WiLUAM  Tennincs,  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1896  and  in 
IQOO  for  President  of  me  United  States  (see  Presidential  Caupaign),  was  bom  in 
Salem,  111.,  March  19^  i860.  His  father,  Silas  L.  Bryan,  was  a  well-known  lawyer, 
for  eight  ^ears  in  the  Illinois  Senate  and  later  a  circuit  judge.  The  son  graduated 
at  the  niinois  College  (Jacksonville)  in  1881  and  at  the  Union  College  of  Law 
(Chicago)  in  1883.  He  then  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Jacksonville.  In  1884  he 
married  Mary  E.  Baird,  of  Perry,  111.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home.  In  i88g  Mr.  Bryan  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  State 
Democratic  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  a  Republicai)  district  and  was  re-elected  in  iSgo.  He  was  placed  upon  the 
Conunittee  Ways  and  Means,  and  became  widely  known  as  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  the  coinage  of  free  silver.  In  1894  he  ran  for  a  United  States  senatorship,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  RepuUican  candidate,  John  M.  Thurston.  From  1894  to  1896 
be  was  editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  At  the  Democratic  National  (Jonvention 
hdd  in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1896,  Mr.  Bryan,  by  an  impassioned  speech,  routed 
the  gold-standard  advocates,  led  by  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  and  gained  for  himself 
a  spectacular  triumph  and  the  presidential  nomination.  His  apostrophe  to  those 
who  desired  the  mamtenance  of  the  gold  standard  has  been  quoted  with  denuncia- 
ticm  or  approval  from  that  time  to  this:  "You  shall  not,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  "press 
down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  tiKHiis  I  You  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
npon  a  cross  of  Gold  I"  During  the  campaign  Mr.  Bryan  travelled  over  eighteen 
thousand  miles,  placing  the  currency  issue  before  the  people  with  a  boldness  and 
reiterancy  which  stung  the  whole  country  to  intense  excitement  In  the  election 
Mr.  Bryan  received  176  electoral  votes  and  William  McKinley  iq.v.)  271.  It  was 
then  said,  both  by  Republicans  and  by  Gold  Democrats,  that  "Bryan  and  his  cause 
were  dead."  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  continued  active  in  public  affairs.  In  1898  he 
raised  and  conunanded  a  regiment  of  Nebraska  volunteers,  and  in  1899  he  success- 
fully exerted  his  influence  with  Democratic  senators  to  secure  the  ratification  by  the 
Senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain.  Before  the  Democratic  convention  met  in  July, 
1900,  it  had  become  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  again  be  nominated. 
Bat  it  was  not  anticipated  that  his  prestige  would  be  great  enough  to  enable  him 
virtually  to  dictate  the  party  platform.  Having  insisted,  however,  that  silver  coinage 
should  again  be  made  a  leading  issue,  Mr.  Bryan,  during  his  campaign  speeches,  gave 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  the  questions  of  imperialism  and  the  trusts. 
In  the  election  Mr.  Bryan  received  155  electoral  votes  as  against  292  cast  for 
President  McKinley.  Mr.  Bryan  then  announced  that  he  would  publish  a  weekly 
paper,  to  be  called  the  Commoner,  in  the  interest  of  the  common  people,  and  that 
through  this  medium  he  would  continue  to  discuss  public  questions  of  the  day.  In 
an  artide  in  the  North  American  Review,  Mr.  Bryan,  in  commuting  upon  the 
dectton,  said  that  so  far  as  issues  are  concerned  "an  election  is  not  necessarily  con- 
clusive upon  any  subject,"  and  that  "the  Republican  victory  was  due  to  money,  war, 
and  better  times."  A  ftill  discussion  of  Mr.  Bryan's  utterances  upon  the  issues  and 
results  of  the  fresimntial  cahpasgh  will  be  found  under  the  various  sub-titles  of 
that  article. 

BRTN  MAWR  CX)IXBOB,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn.,  near  Philadelphia,  a  leading 
woman's  college,  opened  n  1885.  At  the  opening  of  the  college  year  1900-01  it  had 
a  faculty  of  40  and  a  student  body  of  383.  The  library  contains  33,212  volumes  and 
8000  pamphlets,  includii^  the  classical  library  of  the  late  Professor  Sauppe.  Besides 
its  college  course  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree,  there  is  an  excellent  graduate  depart- 
ment which  confers  the  degrees  Mj.\.  and  Ph.D.    Gifts  aggregating  $22,000  were 
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received  during  the  year.  The  amount  of  productive  funds  is  $i^ooo,ooa  See  Uni- 
versities AND  Colleges. 
BUBONIC  PIiAaUB.   See  Plague. 

BUOHHEIM,  Charles  Adolphus,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  the  German  langna^  and 
literature  at  King's  College,  London,  died  on  June  14,  1900,  at  the  age  of  72.  Bom 
in  Moravia,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  after  1852  lived  in 
London.  In  1863  he  became  professor  in  King's  College;  he  was  also  at  various 
times  examiner  in  German  to  the  universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  other 
institutions,  and  was  at  one  time  German  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  translated  several  of  Dickens's  novels  into  German  and  published,  tiirough  the 
Garendon  Press,  annotated  editions  of  a  large  number  of  the  German  classics.  In 
the  Golden  Treasury  Series  he  published  the  popular  Deutsche  Lyrik  (1875)  ;  Bal- 
laden  und  Romanten  (1891),  and  Heine's  Lieder  und  Gedichte  (1897).  With  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wace  he  published  the  First  Principles  of  the  Reformation  (1883). 

BUCKWHEAT.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, division  of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  buckwheat 
in  the  United  States  in  igoo : 
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BUBNOS  ATRES.    See  Argentina. 

BUU^DINQ  STONE.  In  1S99  the  value  of  the  building  stone  quarried  in  the 
United  States  was  $44,736,576,  as  compared  with  $36,607,264  in  i8!>B.  For  the  same 
periods  the  Mineral  Industry  gives  the  following  figures : 

1899.          1898.                                    1899.  1898. 

Granite   $10,200,000  $9,500,000  Marble  $4,200,000  $4,000,000 

Limestone  for  Bliiestone                1,000.000  800,003 

building            14,600,000  14,000,000  Sandstone              5,600,000  4,800,000 
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Ktarly  one^half  of  the  franite  used  in  the  United  States  is  quarried  in  Massachu- 
setts. Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  output  is  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  bridges, 
vails,  etc ;  25  per  cent,  in  the  constmction  and  maintenance  of  highways,  while  the 
remainder  is  used  largely  for  monuments  and  cemeteries.  Limestone  for  building 
is  produced  largely  in  Indiana,  and  is  being  used  extensively.  During  i8gg,  Arizona 
and  Colorado  commenced  the  quarrying  of  marble  on  a  large  scale,  and  every  year 
new  quarries  for  different  kinds  of  building  stones  are  being  opened  in  the  West. 
Vermont  continues  to  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  S5  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  used  for  monuments 
or  tombstones. 

BULiQARIA,  a  tributary  state  of  Turkey,  lying  south  of  the  Danube,  has  been  an 
autonomous  principality  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  The  esti- 
mated area  of  Bulgaria  proper  is  24,^  square  miles,  and  of  eastern  Roumelia,  which 
in  1S83  was  incorporated  with  it  under  the  name  of  South  Bulgaria,  13.700  square 
miles.  The  population  of  the  entire  principality,  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
1893,  was  3,310,713,  has  been  more  recenOy  estimated  at  3.376,467.    Besides  Bul- 

firians,  the  following  races  are  numerous:  Turks,  Roumanians,  Greeks,  Gypsies, 
panish- speaking  Jews,  and  Tartars.  The  capital,  Sofia,  has  about  47,000  inhabitants ; 
the  populations  of  other  important  towns  are:  Philippopolis,  41,000;  Rustchuk, 
37,000;  Varna,  28,000;  Timovo  and  Gomia  Orehovitsa,  each  25,000. 

The  national  religion  is  the  Orthodox  Greek,  though  since  1870  the  Bulgarian 
Church  has  not  been  included  in  the  Orthodox  communion.  The  government  of  the 
church  is  vested  in  a  synod  of  bishops.  Of  the  inhabitants,  upward  of  2,600,000  are 
Chthodox  Greeks,  640,000  Mohammedans,  28,000  Jews,  and  22,000  Roman  Catholics. 
For  the  clergy  of  the  various  faiths  appropriations  are  made  by  the  state.  Elementary 
instruction,  which  is  provided  for  by  the  state  and  by  the  municipalities,  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory  for  children  between  8  and  12  years  of  age.  In  1898  there 
were  4680  elementary  schools,  with  7965  teachers  and  about  348,700  pupils.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  higher  schools,  and  at  Sofia  a  university,  which  in  i8g8  had 
about  40  instructors  and  350  students. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  prince  (Ferdi- 
nand I.,  son  of  the  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  since  August. 
1887),  who  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  ministers,  nominated  by  himself  and 
directing  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs  and  public  worship,  finance,  the  interior, 
public  instruction,  war,  justice,  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  public  works  and 
communications.  The  constitution  places  the  legislative  power  with  the  Sobranje, 
a  single  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  popular  vote  in  the  ratio  of 
one  representative  to  each  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Enactments  of  the  Sobranje 
require  the  assent  of  the  prince,  who  may  dissolve  the  chamber  at  pleasure,  but  must 
order  new  elections  within  four  months.  Questions  of  territorial  acquisition  or 
cession,  constitutional  changes,  or  succession  to  the  throne  must  be  acted  upon  by 
a  special  assembly  called  the  Grand  Sobranje,  elected,  as  occasion  demands,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  regular  Sobranje.  The  estimated  strength 
of  the  army  on  a  war  footing  is  209,000  men.  The  navy  consists  of  only  a  few  small 
vessels. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  taxation,  direct  and  indirect ;  expenditure  is  chiefly 
lor  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  for  the  departments  of  war,  the  interior,  public 
instruction,  and  public  works.  In  1899  measures  were  taken  to  convert  the  entire 
national  debt  into  a  new  5-pcr-cent.  loan  of  260,000,000  leva.  The  lev  has  the  same 
value  as  the  franc,  19.3  cents.  The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  have 
been  as  follows: 


In  the  revenue  for  1899  direct  taxes  comprised  33,941,000  leva,  and  indirect  taxes 
31,951,000  leva;  while  of  the  expenditure,  service  of  the  public  debt  represented 
20,931,000  leva,  and  war  expenses  23,623,000  leva. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Theoretically,  the  land  is  owned  by  the  state;  land- 
holders have  hereditary  lease  and  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  government. 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  the  total  area 
of  the  country  nearly  one-half  is  pasture,  about  one-fourth  arable  land,  and  some- 
thing over  one-sixth  forest  and  heath.  Wheat,  which  is  largely  exported,  is  the 
principal  product;  wine,  silk,  and  attar  of  roses  are  also  produced.  Manufactures 
include  various  textiles,  tobacco  goods,  and  alcoholic  liquors.  Iron,  coal,  gold, 
silver,  manganese,  and  copper  are  found.  Besides  wheat,  the  exports  include  live 
stock,  woollens,  skins,  cheese,  attar  of  roses,  cocoons,  tobacco,  and  timber ;  and  the 


Revenue  

Expenditure 


1897.  1898.  1899. 

83,425,019  leva  84,445.713  leva  84,097,195  leva 
83,422,659    "       84,487.975    "       84,035,514  " 


principal  imports  arc  textiles,  hardware,  madiinery,  fish,  eoaX,  salt,  and  paper.  The 
value  of  imports  and  exports  has  been: 

1896.  1897.  189& 

Imports   $14,;70,344        $16^210,898  $14^36,938 

Exports   ao.986^16  H>539>509  »,84i.642 

In  the  order  of  their  importance  the  principal  countries  importing  to  Bulgaria  are 
Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Turkey,  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia. 

ContmunicatioHs. — In  Bulgaria  proper  and  eastern  Rotundia  there  were  in  1899 
835  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  130  miles  under  construction.  In  the  previous 
year  the  state  tel^aph  lines  aggregated  325^  miles  tn  length,  the  state  telephone 
lines  915  miles,  and  the  post  and  telegraph  offices  numbered  1955.  The  government 
system  of  posts  and  telegraphs  is  not  self-supporting,  the  receipts  in  1898  being  about 
3,921,000  leva  and  the  expenses  about  3,127,000  leva. 

Relations  with  Russia  and  Servia. — During  the  spring  of  1900  there  were  per- 
sistent rumors  that  through  Russian  influence  Prince  Ferdinand  was  on  the  point  of 
assuming  a  royal  title  and  claiming  for  Bulgaria  an  independence  equal  to  that  of 
Servia.  Later  it  was  all^d  that  Russia  and  Bulgaria  had  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty,  whereby  the  latter  should  be  recognized  as  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
former  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Bui^^  as  a  naval  station, 
Bulgarian  (and  Montenegrin)  forces  should  act  with  Russia  in  case  of  war.  and 
Macedonia  should  be  partitioned  between  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  clause  concerning  the  jiaval  station  was  agreed  upon ;  but,  thouf^h 
Russia,  doubtless,  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  realization  of  the  others,  she  was  m 
no  mood  for  assuming  unnecessary  risks  during  1900,  when  her  energies  were  so 
largely  taken  up  in  the  Far  East  Such  action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  mOFeorer, 
would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  would  necessarily  occasion 
serious  trouble  not  only  with  Turkey,  the 'suzerain  power  of  Bulgaria,  but  with 
Austria,  jealous  for  the  status  quo  of  the  Balkan  countries  and  deprecating  any 
increase  of  Russian  influence  there.  It  was  suggested  that  Russia  s  attitude  in 
encouraging  the  ambitions  of  Bulgaria  was  not  so  much  an  assurance  of  real  asust- 
ance  to  the  principality  as  it  was  a  ruse  for  frightening  the  Sultan  into  granting  her 
own  demands  in  Asia  Minor. 

Also  in  the  spring  of  ipoo  bitter  feelings  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  aroused  in 
part  by  defamatory  publications  in  the  latter  country  concerning  ex-King  Milan, 
culminated  in  the  mobilization  of  troops  of  both  nations  on  their  respective  frontiers. 
Financial  embarrassment,  however,  was  considered  sufficient  to  restrain  either  gov- 
ernment from  precipitating  war,  and  the  trouble  seems  to  have  passed  with  the 
development  of  the  Roumanian  crisis. 

Trouble  with  Roumania. — Since  1894,  when  the  philo-Russian  party  gained  the 
predominance  in  Bulgaria  and  began  to  regard  Roumania  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
an  Austrian  protegi,  the  long  friendship  between  these  two  Balkan  states  has  gradu- 
ally waned.  Roumania  has  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  growth  of  Russian 
influence  south  of  her  borders,  fearing  that  in  the  event  of  some  settlement  of  the 
"Eastern  question" — that  is,  the  readjustment  of  Turkish  territory — not  only  Bul- 
garia, but  her  own  dominions  would  be  absorbed  b^  the  empire  of  the  Czar.  The 
open  enmity  of  1900  was  brought  about  by  the  Bulganan  plan  of  annexing  Macedonia. 
For  several  years  efforts  toward  comiKissing  this  end  have  been  made,  chiefly  through 
a  Bulgarian  committee.  This  committee  was  reorganized  in  June,  1899,  and  with 
the  title  "Supreifie  Macedo-Adrianopolitan  Committee"  began,  apparently  with  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities,  to  put  in  operation  measures  for  raising  funds.  Assess- 
ments were  made  upon  persons  of  wealth,  including  many  of  Macedonian  origin, 
and  Roumanians  in  Bulgaria  and  Bulgarians  in  Roumania.  Refusals  to  pay  the 
assessments  were  met  by  threats  and  severe  pressure  by  the  committee,  and  several 
persons  who  in  Bucharest  were  opposing  the  annexation  propaganda  were  assassinated, 
while,  it  was  tdleged,  the  committee  had  planned  the  assassination  of  King  Carol. 
Roumania  entered  protest  against  the  Bulgarian  ^vemment,  whidi  made  only 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory  replies.  Documentary  evidence,  particularly  against  the 
Bulgarian  home  minister,  was  secured  by  Roumania,  and  so  bitter  became  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  nations  that  in  September  they  both  mobilized  troops  on 
their  frontiers.  But,  as  in  the  case  with  Servia,  it  was  thought  that  neither  govern- 
ment was  financially  able  to  carry  on  a  war,  and  the  only  real  danger  was  such  a 
disturbance  of  the  Balkan  status  quo  as  would  draw  the  greater  powers  into  serious 
disagreement  or  conflict.  It  was  reported  that  a  further  aim  of  the  Bulgarian 
committee  was  the  actual  annexation  of  Roumania  and  then,  by  aid  of  the  strength 
thus  acquired,  the  forcible  sdzure  of  the  much-coveted  pronnce  of  Macedonia  froro 
Turkish  rule.  On  November  22  the  Roumanian  court  of  assizes  sentenced  several 
members  of  the  Macedonian  committee  for  life  or  for  long  terms  in  prison  for  die 
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murders  in  Bucharest  It  was  thought  that  Bulgaria  would  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  court  The  president  of  the  committee,  M.  Sarafof,  who,  it  seems  likely, 
ordered  the  mnrders,  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  authorities. 

Othtr  Events  of  1900. — At  the  opening  of  the  Sc^nanje  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
Prince  Ferdinand  said  that  ^e  trouble  with  Roumania  would  probably  be  satisfac- 
torily settled.  He  also  announced  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  issued  an  irade 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  free-trade  treaty  between  the  suzerain  and  vassal  states. 
Sodi  an  arransement,  the  ptiact  said,  not  only  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  but  indicated  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two 
states.  The  financial  condition  of  the  government  was  very  unsound,  and  retrench- 
ment seemed  absolutely  necessary.  On  December  s  the  ministry  of  M.  Ivanschoff 
resigned,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  appointed  Dr.  Radoslavoff  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 
But  later  it  was  announced  that  M.  Ivanschoff,  as  premier  and  minister  of  finance, 
had  formed  a  cabinet,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  favorably  regarded  by  the  public. 
Since  Stambuloif  died  the  need  of  a  strong  hand  in  the  Bulgarian  government  has 
been  very  noticeable. 

A  onmber  of  internal  disorders  occurred  during  the  year,  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  which  was  a  conflict  between  troops  and  the  peasantry  in  the  Varna  district,  go 
persons  being  killed  and  372  wounded.  A  state  of  siege  was  thereupon  declared  in 
the  districts  of  Varna,  Rasgrad.  Tirnova,  Ristovatz,  Shunla,  and  Rustchuk. 

BUltliBB,  General,  Right  Honorable  Sir  Redvers  Henry,  British  commander  in 
Natal  during  the  South  African  War,  was  born  in  1839,  and  entered  the  Sixtieth 
Rifles  in  1858,  beginning  a  career  in  which  he  has  rendered  much  valuable  service  to 
England.  He  served  in  China  in  1860,  and  in  1870  took  part  in  the  Red  River  expe- 
dition. He  participated  in  the  Ashantee  War  of  1S74,  the  Kafiir  War  of  1878,  and 
the  Zulu  War  of  1878-79.  He  was  chief  of  staff  in  the  Boer  War  of  i^i,  and  served 
in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  from  1882  to  1885.  In  1885-86  he  was  deputy  adjutant-gen- 
eral, and  in  the  ftdlowing  year  he  became  under-secretary  for  Ireland.  He  served  as 
adjutant-general  in  i8go>  and  in  iSgi  was  made  lieutenant-general.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  to  the  omimand  at  Aldershot,  and  early  in  November,  1899  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  corps  and  sent  to  replace  General  White  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  South  African  forces.  His  attempts  to  relieve  Ladysmith  began  inausptciously. 
On  December  15,  1899,  while  trying  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tugela  at  Colenso  he 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1150  men  and  11  guns.  Three  days  later  Lord 
Roberts  succeeded  him  as  commander-in-chief,  but  Buller  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
axmy  in  Natal.  On  Februar;^  ii  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  cross  the  Tu^ela  and 
outflank  the  Boer^  but  the  disaster  at  Spion  Kop  (see  Tkansvaal)  drove  htm  back. 
He  came  back  uain  on  February  5,  and  was  repulsed  for  the  third  time.  On  Feb- 
ruary 14  he  tried  once  more.  Lord  Roberts's  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  had 
weakened  the  besieging  forces  around  Ladysmith,  and  after  two  weeks'  fighting 
Buller's  cavalry  entered  the  town.  His  repeated  failures  had  subjected  him  to 
violent  criticism  in  England  and  abroad,  and  the  harsh  title  of  Ferryman  of  the 
Tugela  had  been  bestowed  on  him.  But  when  the  real  difficulties  of  the  task  that 
had  been  assigned  him  were  recognized,  public  opinion  turned  in  his  favor,  and  ad- 
miration was  expressed  for  the  fine  cool-headedness  he  had  displayed,  and  the  buU- 
Aog  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  stuck  to  his  work.  With  his  soldiers  General 
Btnler  was  always  popular.  In  May  and  June  he  drove  die  Boers  from  Natal,  and 
established  communications  with  Lord  Roberis,  with  whom  he  co-operated  in 
the  f^l  campaign  in  northeastern  Transvaal.  In  October  he  laid  down  his  com- 
mand and  returned  to  England. 

BOIiOV,  Bernhako  Count  von,  the  eminent  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Prince  Hohenlohe  in  the  chancellorship  October,  190a  The 
new  chancellor  is  51  years  of  age,  and  has  spent  his  life  in  diplomatic  service.  He 
entered  the  German  foret^  office  in  1873,  when  his  father  was  foreign  secretary  of 
Germany,  and  was  successively  secretary  of  the  embassy  in  Rome,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  he  was  char ei-d' -affaires  at  Athens.  At 
the  Berlin  Congress  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  afterward  served  in  diplomatic 
capacities  in  Paris  and  St  Petersburg.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Rou- 
mania, and  while  he  was  at  Budiarest  Rotraiania  joined  the  triple  alliance,  and  the 
German-Roumanian  treaty  was  consummated.  He  became  minister  to  Italy  in  1893, 
and  in  1897  succeeded  Baron  von  Bieberstein  as  foreign  secretary.  Count  von  Bulow 
has  shown  himself  a  man  of  force  and  vitality,  with  personal  qualities  that  save  him 
from  making  bitter  enemies.  The  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau,  which  met  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  anti-expansionists  shortly  after  his  accession  to  office,  and  precipitated  a 
heated  d^iate  in  the  Reichstag,  brought  his  tact  and  resourcefulness  to  a  test.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  his  phrase,  "Germany  wants  a  place  in  the  sun,"  was  often 
quoted.  He  w<m  popular  approval  and  the  title  of  count  in  1899  by  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  whidi  resulted  in  Gennany's  acquisition  of  the  Caroline,  Palaos,  and  Spanish 
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Marianne  islands,  and  th«  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  German  nation  for  his  easy  win- 
ning of  a  large  part  of  Samoa. 

During  several  months  of  this  year,  when  Prince  Hohenlohe's  health  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  administrative  duties,  Count  von  Biilow  was  practically  conductii^ 
affairs  with  the  emperor.  He  is  looked  upon  as  an  aggressive  statesman,  who  will  not 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  favor  certain  classes,  and  who  is  evidently 
resolved  upon  keeping  peace  with  Europe  and  maintaining  satisfactory  commerdal 
relations  with  the  United  States.  As  spokesman  for  the  emperor  in  the  Reichstag, 
he  ably  defended  the  German  policy  of  expansion  in  the  Pacific  and  in  China. 

BOBBAU  OF  AMBRZOAN  BTHNOLOOT.  See  AHTHBonnxKY  in  America. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  ZNDUSmT.   See  Filaria;  Food;  and  Rabies. 

BURBKA,  a  province  of  the  Indian  Empire,  situated  between  Thibet  on  the  north 
and  Siam  on  the  southeast,  and  bounded  by  the  Indian  provinces  of  Assan  and  Ben- 
gal  on  the  west  and  Chinese  territory  on  the  east.  It  is  divided  into  Lower  and 
Upper  Burma,  with  a  combined  area  of  171,430  square  miles,  and  a  population  (in 
l^l)  of  7,605,560,  mostly  Buddhists.  The  chief  town  of  Upper  Burma  is  Mandalay, 
with  a  population  of  188,815,  and  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Burma  is  Rangoon,  with 
a  population  of  180,324.  The  sot!  is  very  rich  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  which  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  Minerals  are  abundant,  tspc- 
ciall^  in  Upper  Burma,  where  tin,  coal,  iron,  jade,  coal  and  petroleum  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  province  is  administered  by  a  fieutenant-govemor  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general,  with  the  approval  of  the  crown,  and  assisted  by  a 
nominated  legislative  council  of  nine  members  (five  official  and  four  non-official). 

The  gross  revenue  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1899,  were  Rx  7,518,4^ 
and  the  expenditure,  Rx  4,597.599.  The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  same  year 
was  Rx  11,680,840,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  Rx  16,466,744.  The  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  sea-borne  trade  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1899,  was 
6344,  with  an  aggregate  tonn^e  of  4,133,430.  The  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions has  increased  from  16,280  m  1897-98  to  16.331  in  i898-99,and  theattendancefrom 
259.649  to  270,257.  The  total  amount  spent  by  the  government  on  education  was 
Rx  968,680.  There  were  936  miles  of  railway  cnwn  for  traffic  on  March  31,  1899.  The 
Myohoung-Nawnghio  section  of  the  Kunlow  line  and  the  Yawtaung  section  of  the 
Sagaing-Alon  line  were  opened  for  traffic  on  April  I,  1900.  A  bill,  known  as  the 
Lower  Burma  Courts  bill,  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Council  on  January  5, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  chief  court  and  a  court  of  appeal  intheprovince. 
On  February  9,  two  members  of  the  Burmo-Chinese  Boundary  Commission  were 
killed  at  Monghem  by  the  Was  tribe,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  com- 
mission's camp  on  February  17.  A  military  expedition  of  British  and  Chinese  trocps 
attached  to  the  commission  was  sent  out  i^inst  them,  with  the  result  that  60  of  the 
offenders  were  killed  and  2000  houses  burned. 

BURNS,  Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  educator  and  Methodist  clergyman,  died  at 
Toronto,  Ontario,  May  22,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Castlewellan,  Ireland,  in  1834,  and 
in  1861  graduated  at  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Ontario.  He  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  later  became 
president  of  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  la.,  retaining  the  position  for  ten  years. 
He  accepted  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  (Ontario)  Wesleyan  College  in  1878.  In 
1882  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  heresy  before  the  London  (Ontario)  inference  and 
acquitted. 

BURTON,  Sir  Frederic  William,  Hon.,  LL.D.,  formerly  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London,  died  at  Kensington  March  16,  1900.  He  was  educated  in 
Dublin,  where  he  studied  drawing  under  the  brothers  Brocas.  He  acjjuired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  for  his  drawings  of  the  figure  and  his  portraits,  his  best  known 
portrait  being  that  of  (^orge  Eliot,  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acad- 
emy and  the  London  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors.  In  1874  he  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Boxall  as  director  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  retained  that  position  till  iSsM. 
He  was  knighted  in  1884. 

BUTE,  Marquis  of,  John  Patrick  Crichton  Stuabt,  the  son  of  the  second 
marquis,  died  October  9,  1900.  He  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  the  year  of  his 
birth,  1847,  and  by  the  development  of  his  town  of  Cardiff  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  peers  in  Europe.  While  studying  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  an  event  made  memorable  by  Disraeli's  Lothair. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  in  1891  the  marquis  was  elected  mayor  of  Cardiff  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  a  Conservative,  but 
took  no  active  part  in  politics.  Of  scholarly  taste,  he  was  a  recognized  authority  in 
Byzantine  art  and  history,  and  a  most  generous  benefactor  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing.  He  gave  a  large  hall  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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WnxiAH,  F.S.A.,  Engli^  architect,  died  in  London  February 
23,  1900.  Born  in  September,  1814,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Gilbert  Scott  and 
Augustus  N.  W.  Pugin.  He  was  a  man  of  artistic  genius,  and  "one  of  the  most 
original  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  architects  of  our  time."  Among  his 
first  important  buildings  was  St  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  and  this,  with  the 
Church  of  Alt  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  London,  consecrated  in  1859,  served  to  give 
him  a  prominent  place  among  the  highest  class  of  architects.  He  gained  a  consid- 
erable reputation  for  introducing  color  into  church  and  domestic  edifices  by  the  use 
of  marble,  bricks,  and  mosaic.  In  1863  he  completed  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  and  at 
the  same  time  built  the  new  chapel  at  Balliol  CoU^,  Oxford.  After  the  death  of 
Keble  in  1866  he  undertook  his  most  extensive  work,  the  buildings  of  the  «>llege 
erected  at  Oxford  to  Keble's  memory.  Among  many  of  bis  other  important  build- 
ings are  the  quadrangle  at  Rugby  school,  the  Melbourne  cathedral,  the  grammar 
school  and  chapel  at  Exeter,  St  Augustine's  Church  in  South  Kensington,  and  a 
part  of  the  Merton  College  buildings  at  Oxford. 

BUTTONS.  During  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  manufacture  of 
pearl  buttons  has  become  an  important  industry,  forming  the  principal  business  of 
the  people  living  along  a  section  of  the  Mississippi  River  two  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  with  its  centre  at  Muscatine,  la.  Previous  to  this  time  the  chief  factories 
for  making  pearl  buttons  were  in  Eastern  cities,  and  the  material  was  imported  from 
China  and  other  foreign  countries.  About  1890  it  was  discovered  that  the  shells  of 
the  fresh-water  mussels  of  the  Mississippi  River  made  excellent  buttons.  There  are 
about  four  hundred  different  varieties  of  moUusk  in  the  river,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  are  suitable  for  buttons.  Of  these  the  principal  one  is  the  guadrula  ebena  or 
"niggn-head,"  which  has  a  thick  shell,  black  or  dark  brown  outside  skin  and  glistening 
white  interior.  These  clams  are  easily  obtained  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
river,  and  fishermen  are  at  work  the  year  around,  in  fact,  those  taken  from  under  the 
ice  in  winter  are  said  to  be  of  superior  quality.  If  the  present  wholesale  practice  of 
killing  them,  especially  during  the  breeding  season,  continues,  there  is  danger  that  the 
supply  wilt  be  exhausted,  while  another  danger  menacing  the  industry  is  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  river  by  sewage.  The  mussel  shells  are  first  soaked  in  water  for  five 
or  six  days  to  make  them  less  brittle.  They  are  then  sawed  into  blanks  of  proper 
thictcness  for  a  button,  while  a  fine  spray  of  water  plays  on  the  saw  to  keep  the  shell 
cool  and  to  prevent  the  dust,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  respiratory  organs.  Cir- 
cular disks  are  then  cut  from  the  blanks  by  means  of  a  steel  saw  bent  mto  cylindrical 
form.  Then  follows  the  polishing  of  and  the  depression  of  one  of  the  surfaces  in  the 
centre  by  means  of  an  emeiy  wheel,  after  which  the  holes  are  drilled  and  the  buttons 
are  ready  to  be  sorted,  carded,  and  packed. 

In  1899  the  United  States  Fish  and  Fisheries  Commission  made  a,  report  on 
mussel  fishing  and  the  pearl  button  industry  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  about  1500  men  and  women  are  employed  at  this  work,  with  annual 
wages  of  $150,000,  and  that  in  1898  7000  tons  of  mussels  were  manufactured  Into 
2,250,000  gross  of  buttons,  having  a  market  value  of  $500,000. 

OAUFORNIA,  3  Pacific  coast  State  of  the  United  States,  has  a  land  area  of 
155.980  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Sacramento.  California  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  September  9,  1850. 

Agriculture. — The  following  stiows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  1,351,975  bushels,  $824,705;  wheat,  ^543,628  bushels,  $10,555,304; 
oats,  1,477,771  bushels,  $679,775;  barley,  14,856,170  bushels,  $6,388,153;  rye,  502,580 
bushels,  $291,496;  poutoes,  2,1^,032  bushels,  $1,477,657;  hay.  2.708,171  tons,  $22,- 
071,594.  California  ranked  first  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  barley  and 
third  in  the  production  of  wheat.  The  production  of.  oranges  and  lemons  during 
the  season  1900-01  was  estimated  at  22,000  carloads  (7,150,000  boxes)  as  compared 
with  18,400  carloads  (6,624,000  boxes)  in  1899-1900.  The  bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  contained  the  following  estimate  of  the  wool 
product  for  1900:  Number  of  she^,  1,907,430;  wool,  washed  and  tmwashed,  13,352,- 
010  pounds;  scoured  wool,  4,539.683  pounds. 

Mineralogy.—'Dxt  estimated  amount  of  gold  produced  in  1900  was  695,497  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $i4.377.3oo ;  and  silver,  pi2,8oo  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $556,808.  In 
the  production  of  petroleum  California  gamed  17.05  per  cent,  in  1899  over  1898,  with 
an  output  in  the  former  year  of  2,642,095  barrels,  valued  at  $2,508,751.  The  total 
production  of  copper  in  1899  was  23,915,486  pounds.  The  coat  product  reacfied  its 
maximum  figure  in  1899,  the  output  from  6  mmes  being  160,715  snort  tons,  valued  at 
the  mines,  $428,333,  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  11  per  cent,  over  the  product  (or 
i8gB.  Quarry  products  in  1809  were  granite,  sandstone,  slate,  marble,  and  lime- 
stone, with  a  total  valuation  or$i,033,29S. 

Industrie*. — Shipments  of  redwood  lumber  in  1900  aggregated  aoaooi,02fl  feet, 
and  were  greater  than  in  any  prenons  year  except  1^)9,  when  t^e  shipments  were 
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217,706,464  feet  The  number  of  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  <^>eration  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  195.  The  total  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced 
was  3,061^3  nilons-^norc  than  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  fruit 
brandy  in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  spirits  rectified  was  2.572,529  gallons ; 
distilled  spirits  gauged,  11,122,777  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  ra-oduced,  753,58^ 
barrels.  In  1899  there  were  485  manufacturers  of  dgars  and  16  01  tobacco,  with  a 
total  production  during  the  calendar  year  of  54,947,511  cigars,  23,905,850  cigarettes, 
and  184,074  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  inqx>rts  of  mer- 
chandise at  Humboldt,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco  aggregated 
$49,441,831,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $12,525,703 ;  and  the  exports,  $43,361,078,  an  in- 
crease of  $11,520,545.  The  trade  in  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports  at  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco,  $13,734,548 ;  and  exports  San  Fraadsoo,  $9,528,309, 
making  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $11^065,766,  an  increase  of  $8,444322  over 
the  year  1898-99. 

Railroads. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  crlendar  year  1900  was 
140.13  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  5601.5. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  igoo,  there  were  39  national  banks  in  operation  and  17 
in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $11,012,500;  circulation,  $4,619,975: 
deposits,  $37,358,958;  and  reserve,  $12,324,394.  The  State  banks,  August  11,  igoo, 
numbered  178,  and  had  capital,  $26,f^i,<)73;  deposits,  $85,881,584,  and  resources, 
$146,495,782;  private  banks,  19^  with  capital,  $890,142;  deposits,  $1,629,687,  and  re- 
sources, $2,798,391;  and  stock  savings  banks,  53,  with  capital,  $7,655,705;  depositors, 
216,534;  deposits,  $158,167,462,  and  resources,  $i73>872,5oa  The  exchai^s  at  the 
clearing  houses  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1900,  aggregated  $1,131,975,069,  an  increase  of  $130,140,317  in  the  year.  The  151 
building  and  loan  associations  in  1900  had  a  total  membership  of  37,780,  and  assets 
aggregating  $20,285,454. 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  California  consists  of  258  cavalry  and 
2991  infantry.  The  total  number  authorized  is  6^(71,  and  the  total  number  liable  to 
military  service  is  250,000.  The  State  appropriatictn  for  the  support  of  the  guard  is 
$154,247. 

Education. — ^In  1899  the  school  pt^ulation  was  350,124;  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  253,397;  average  daily  attendance,  203,248.  There  were  8157  teachers  (in- 
cluding some  private  school  teachers),  3565  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and 
property  valued  at  $18,682,634.  The  revenue  was  $5,869,034;  and  expenditures, 
$6,164,053,  of  which  $4,651,960  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $30.83.  There  were 
94  public  high  schools,  with  462  teachers  and  11,618  students;  03  private  secondary 
schools,  with  300  teachers  and  2179  students;  4  public  normal  schools,  with  77 
teachers  and  18^ students;  and  i  private  normal  school,  with  2  teachers  and  22 
female  students.  The  12  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported 
371  professors  and  instructors,  4551  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $805,065 ;  and  2 
colleges  for  women  rroorted  52  professors  and  instructors,  224  students,  and  a  total 
income  of  $116,405.  The  professional  schools  comprised  5  theological  schools,  with 
23  instructors  and  90  students ;  3  law  schools,  with  24  instructOTS  and  315  students ; 
and  5  medical  schools,  with  149  instructors  and  548  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,208,130,  and  in  1900,  1,1)85,053,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  276,923,  or  22.9  per 
cent.  The  four  largest  dties,  with  Deflation  in  1900,  are:  San  Francisco,  342,783; 
Los  Angeles,  102,479;  Oakland,  66,960;  and  Sacramento,  ^262. 

Elections. — The  vote  for  governor  in  1898  was :  H.  T.  Gage,  Republican,  148,354 ; 
Magujre,  Fusionist,  129,261.  The  Legislature  in  1899  consisted  in  the  Senate  of  26 
Republicans  and  14  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  58  Republicans,  10  Democrats,  2 
Populists,  and  an  independent.  As  a  result  of  the  State  elections  the  Legislature  for 
1901  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  34  Republicans  and  6  Democrats,  and  in  the 
House  of  59  Republicans  and  21  Democrats.  The  six  representatives  of  California 
in  the  57th  Congress  will  be  all  Republicans:  the  State  elections  resulted  in  return- 
ing four  of  the  representatives,  and  in  electing  F.  L.  Coombs  in  place  of  John  A 
Barham,  and  J.  McLachlan  in  place  of  James  C.  Needham.  In  the  national  dection 
of  1896  the  State  went  Republican  by  a  narrow  majority,  giving  143,373  votes  for 
Bryan  and  146,170  for  McKinley.  In  1900,  however,  only  124,98s  votes  were  cast  for 
Bryan,  while  164,755  votes  were  cast  for  McKinley.  McKinley  »  plurality  was  thus 
increased  from  3000  to  ^,000.  As  the  Legislature  had  failed  at  its  regular  session  in 
1899  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term  begitming  March  3,  1899,  a 
special  session  was  called  for  that  purpose  in  February,  190a  On  February  8,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  joint  assembly,  Thomas  R.  Bard  was  elected. 

ContHtutional  Amendments.'^M  the  dections  held  in  November  several  important 
constitutional  amendments  were  adopted.   Amoog  these  was  one  anthorixing  the 
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exemption  from  taxation  o{      pro|>erty  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uaiversi^.  The 
antborittes  and  trustees  of  this  institation  have  always  held  that  as  no  tuition  was 
charged  to  California  students,  the  university  conformed  in  all  important  respects  to 
a  State  colle^  exc^t  that  it  was  no  charge  upon  the  State,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  only  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  permit  the  university  to  use  the  entire  interest 
from  its  funds  to  increase  the  effiaency  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  educational, 
work.   It  was  pointed  out,  moreoveTt  that  Leland  Stanford  bad  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  had  brought  honor  to  the  State,  and  had  stimulated 
many  improvements  in  the  University  oT  California  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  made.    As  the  latter  is  a  State  institution  some  objection  was  made  to  giving 
any  aid  to  Leland  Stanford,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  already  a  dangerous 
riral  of  the  California  University,  and  that  the  State  should  protect  its  own.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  also  ratified  exempting  from  taxation  the  prop- 
erty of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  a  further  amendment  exempt- 
ing property  used  exclusively  for  purposes  of  worship  and  religion.   By  means  of  a 
constitutionial  amendment  C^ifomia  rendered  ne^tive  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Coturt  of  the  State  declariiK  unconstitntional  a  primary  law  passed  in  1897  because 
of  a  provision  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  voting.   By  the  amendment  adopted 
in  November  the  Legislature  was  authorized  to  make  any  and  all  regulations  with 
reference  to  primaries.  This  amendment  legalizes  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1899 
makii^  a  new  primary  law  in  place  of  the  one  of  1897.   By  the  law  no  validated 
primary  elections  are  to  be  "held  at  the  same  time  and  place  for  all  parties  casting 
3  per  cent,  of  the  vote.   An  official  ballot  with  party  columns  and  blank  spaces  to 
be  filled  in  with  names  of  delegates  preferred  is  provided,  and  the  expense  of  the 
primaries  is  a  pnUic  charge."  A  pn^iosed  amendment  to  the  constitution  exempting 
from  taxation  State  bonds  and  also  local  government  bonds  was  rejected  at  the  polls. 

Federal  Suit  Against  a  State  by  Federal  Corporation. — On  May  14,  1900,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  suit  brought  in  a  federal  court  by  the 
receivers  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  created  under 
a  congressional  act  of  1866,  against  J.  R.  McDonald,  as  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
California,  to  recover  through  him  taxes  paid  to  California  in  1893.  The  court  held 
that  in  suing  J.  R.  McDonald  as  treasurer  of  the  State,  the  railroad  was  in  effect 
suing  the  State  itself;  that  although  the  State  had  provided  by  legislation  that  cor- 
porations might,  for  the  recovery  of  taxes,  sue  the  State  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Sacramento,  the  State  had  not  thereby  consented  to  have  suit  brought  against  it  in 
a  federal  court,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  State  was  necessary  under  the  constitu- 
tion to  legalize  such  a  suit  To  the  contention  of  the  railroad  company  that  as  a 
federal  corporation  it  was  entitled  to  bring  suit  against  the  State  in  a  federal  court 
under  the  constitutional  clause  which  provided  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  should  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  United  States  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion, the  court  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  this  provision  to  permit  a  federal 
suit  to  be  brought  by  any  and  all  corporations  created  or  authorized  by  congressional 
action. 

On  April  30,  1900,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  de- 
claring void  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  council  of  Los  Angeles  in  1897,  requiring 
the  Los  Angeles  Water  Company  to  sell  water  at  lower  rates  than  it  had  at  any  time 
rince  acquiring  its  charter  in  1868.   See  Muniopal  Govehnuent. 

LegisMture. — At  an  extra  session  of  ^e  California  Legislature,  which  met  on 
January  ag,  1900,  and  adjourned  on  February  10,  two  important  amendments  to  the 
constitution  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  for  ratification.  These 
amendments,  as  summarized  by  the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  are 
as  follows :  _  _ 

I.  Charters  for  cities.  Provides  that  any  city  of  more  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  people  may  elect  ^teen  of  its  citizens  as  a  board,  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  electors  a  city  charter.  If  a  majority  favor  the  charter  it  is  submitted  to  the 
L<^slature  as  a  whole,  to  be  approved  or  rejected,  without  power  of  amendment  or 
alteration.  If  approved  it  becomes  the  organic  law  of  the  municipality,  superseding 
any  existing  charter,  and  all  courts  are  required  to  take  judicial  notice  thereof.  At 
intervals  of  not  less  than  ten  years  amendments  may  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  If 
tfiis  amendment  shall  be  adopted  by  the  people  it  will  inaugurate  almost  interesting 
effort  at  local  self-government  by  municipalities. 

II.  Alterations  in  the  Judicianr.  Provides  material  changes  of  the  constitution  as 
it  relates  to  the  judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  is  reduced  from  seven  judges  to  five, 
and  is  to  be  composed  of  one  chief  justice  and  four  justices,  who  are  to  hold  office 
for  twelve  years.  All  of  the  sessions  are  to  be  hdd  in  San  Francisco.  The  State  is 
divided  into  three  appellate  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  to  be  a  court  of 
appeals  of  three  judges,  elected  for  twelve  years.  Its  ju^ments  are  final,  except 
where  the  decision  conflicts  with  a  previous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of 
anotfier  District  Court  of  Appeals.  In  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of 
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Appeals  oral  amiment  must  be  made  unless  waived  by  the  parties,  with  the  consent 
of  the  court.  Not  more  than  twenty  cases  shall  be  under  submission  for  decision  at 
any  one  time.  No  judge  shall  receive  any  monthly  salary  unless  he  shall  take  and 
file  an  oath  that  no  cause  remains  undecided  in  his  court  for  more  than  ninety  days. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  direct  from  the  Superior  Courts 
.  (one  of  which  is  to  be  established  in  each  county  with  large  jurisdiction)  in  pro- 
ceedings where  the  question  is  involved  of  the  validity  of  a  statute,  or  of  an  authori^ 
exercised  under  the  United  States,  or  any  statute  claimed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  constitutionality  of  any  State  statute,  the 
legality  of  any  tax  or  assessment,  or  questions  of  eminent  domain  or  quo  warranto, 
and  in  criminal  cases,  on  decision  of  law  alone,  where  the  judgment  is  death  or 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  questions  involving  the  validity  of  city  charters,  or  authority 
exercised  thereunder.  These  proposed  amendments  were  not  voted  upon  in  Novem- 
ber, but  an  amendment,  reorganizing  the  courts,  and  similar  to  this  one,  passed  in 
1900,  was  voted  upon  by  the  people  and  rejected. 

San  Francisco  Water  SuPply.—-ln  accordance  with  the  mandates  of  the  new  diar- 
ter  of  San  Francisco  (see  MuNiaPAL  (Government),  adopted  in  tSgg,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  in  whom  the  acting  power  of  the  city  is  vested,  invited  proposals  early 
in  igoo  from  corporations  able  to  sell  to,  or  construct  for  the  city,  a  water  system. 
The  most  important  offers  received  were  from  the  Spring  Valley  Water-Works 
Company  and  from  the  Lake  Tahoe  Water  Company.  The  former  company,  which 
is  at  present  supplying  the  city  with  water,  offered  to  sell  its  plant  at  a  price  to  be 
determined  by  arbitration ;  the  latter  company  offered  to  build  water-works  for  the 
city,  as  follows:  (i)  Single  pipe  line,  30,000,000  gallons  daily,  for  $17,600,000; 
(2)  double  pipe  line,  same  capacity,  for  $20,405,000;  (3)  ^000,000  gallons  daily  to 
San  Francisco,  and  100,000,000  gallons  capaci^  above  the  intake  reservoirs,  for  $21,- 
315,000;  (4)  same  as  (3),  except  60,000,000  gallons  to  San  Francisco,  single  pipe  line, 
for $29,772,000 ;  (5)  sameas  (4),  except  doublepipeline^  for$32,66o,ooo.  Inorderto 
adequately  provide  for  San  Francisco's  future  needs,  it  seems  probable  that,  if  any 
of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Water  Company's  proposals  were  accepted,  the  fourth  or  fifth 
would  be  taken.  The  Spring  Valley  Company  is  capitalized  at  $26,000,000,  and  the 
market  value  of  its  securities  is  $28,000,000 ;  hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, building  or  buying,  would  have  to  pay  about  $30,000,000  for  a  satisfactory 
municipal  water  supply.  Opinion  seems  divided  as  to  whether  it  would  benefit  the 
city  to  do  this.  The  present  charge  on  San  Francisco  for  water  is  about  $200  per 
1,000,000  gallons,  which,  of  course,  is  high  (the  Ramapo  Company,  for  example, 
offered  water  to  New  York  City  for  $70  per  :, 000,000  gallons,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  such  a  contract  would  entail  a  total  loss  of  $200,000,000  to  the  city  in  40  years). 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  distance  which  water  must  be  conducted  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  uncertainty  of  the  annual  rainfall  necessitating  a  large  storage  supply,  and 
the  great  cost  of  fuel  fully  account  for  the  high  rates.  Moreover,  under  a  constitu- 
tional enactment  of  1879,  the  City  Board  of  Supervisors  annually  fix  the  rates  which 
the  company  may  charge  for  water  during  the  ensuing  year.  These  rates  are  based 
upon  five  per  cent,  interest,  over  and  above  taxes  and  costs  of  operation,  upon  the 
capital  stock  (about  $26,000,000)  of  the  company.  No  allowance  is  made  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  or  for  extensive  improvements  or  additional  land  purchases.  If  the  present 
company,  as  is  generally  admitted,  conducts  its  business  as  economically  as  the  city 
could,  the  question  seems  to  be  simply  whether  San  Francisco  can  or  cannot  employ 
its  money  more  profitably  than  by  making  a  permanent  five  per  cent,  investment 
The  question  narrows  to  this,  because  under  the  State  constitution  the  city  alrudy 
practically  supervises  the  methods,  charges,  and  finances  of  the  company. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  igoo:  Executive — 
(TOvemor,  H.  T.  Gage;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  H.  Neff;  secretary  of  state,  C.  F. 
Curry;  treasurer,  T.  Reeves;  comptroller,  E.  P.  Colgan;  adjutant-general,  W.  H. 
Seamans;  attorney-general,  T.  L.  Ford;  superintendent  of  education,  T.  j.  Kirk; 
surveyor-general,  M.  J.  Wright— all  Republicans. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  W.  H.  Beatty;  associate  justices,  T.  B. 
McFarland,  C.  H.  Garoutte,  R.  C.  Harrison,  W.  Van  Dyke,  F.  W.  Henshaw,  J, 
Temple— all  Republicans  except  Temple  and  Van  Dyke;  clerk,  G.  W.  Root- 
Republican. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  in  190a  Judiciary— same  as  in  190a 
Congressional  representatives  for  igoo  (56th  Congress) :  Republicans — ^John  A. 

Barharn.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Julius  Kahn,  Eugene  F.  Loud,  Russell  J.  Waters, 

James  C.  Needham.  Democratic— Marion  de  Vnes. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901   (S7th  Congress) :    Frank  L.  Coombs 

(Napa),  Samuel  D.  Woods  (Stockton),  Victor  H.  Metcalf  (Oakland),  Julius  Kahn 

(San  Francisco),  Eugene  F.  Loud  (San  Francisco),  James  McLachlan  (Pasadena). 

and  James  C.  Needham  (Modesto) — all  Republicans. 
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Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :   George  C.  Perkins  (until  1903)  from  Oak- 
land; and  Thomas  R.  Bard  (until  1905)  from  Hueneme — both  Republicans. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :   Same  as  for  1900. 

OAUFORNIA^mnVERSlTT OF,  Berkeley.  Cal.,  founded  1868.  The  number  of 
students  at  California  has  increased  fourfold  during  the  past  decade,  the  special  reason 
assigned  for  the  rapid  increase  of  students  being  the  development  of  the  public  high 
sdioots,  which  are  well  provided  for  by  the  State.  The  university  stands  well  up  in  the 
list  of  those  institutions  having  a  large  registration  in  their  graduate  departments,  but 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  college  year  1899-1900  the  percentage  of  higher  de- 
grees granted  to  the  enrolment  in  the  graduate  department  was  only  ii.8,as  compared 
with  15.9  per  cent,  at  Stanford,  20.2  per  cent,  at  Cornell,  and  48.4  per  cent,  at  Harvard. 
The  president  points  out  that  the  existence  of  free  tuition  would  seem  to  make  it 
easy  for  a  student  to  attach  himself  to  the  graduate  department  while  waiting  some 
opportunity  for  occupation  without  pursuing  serious  work,  but  he  calls  attention  at 
the  same  time  to  the  fact  that  the  university  has  in  no  way  relaxed  for  such  students 
the  high  standard  set  for  its  graduate  work.  Of  the  2ig  students  in  the  graduate 
department,  168  were  not  studying  for  a  degree.  Another  fact  of  interest  in  relation 
to  the  student  body  of  California  is  the  percentage  of  women  students,  which  has 
been  gradually  rising.  In  1896-97  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  university  was 
39^94;  in  1899-1900  it  was  46.  In  the  general  courses  the  proportion  of  women  in 
1896-97  was  53.74  per  cent. ;  in  1899-1900,  63.34  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  student  body  in  the  colleges  of  letters,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  and 
ccnnmerce.  This  tendency,  which  is  national,  caused  Mrs.  Stanford  to  insert  as 
a  condition  to  her  latest  endowment  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  (q.v.)  the 
restriction  of  women  students  to  500  in  number.  There  were  at  the  University  of 
C^ifomia  during  the  coll^  year  a  faculty  of  about  325  professors  and  instructors 
and  a  student  attendance,  excluding  433  students  in  the  summer  session  and  162  in 
extension  courses,  of  2661,  as  follows:  Graduate  department,  219;  college  of  letters; 
266;  college  of  social  sciences,  826;  college  of  natural  sciences,  141 ;  college  of  com- 
merce, 21;  and  the  5  colleges  of  applied  sciences:  Agriculture,  31;  mechanics,  144; 
mining,  191;  civil  engineering,  50,  and  chemistry,  113;  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of 
Art,  171;  Hastings  College  of  Law,  106;  medical  department,  153;  post-graduate 
medical  department,  8;  dental  department,  149;  California  College  of  Pharmacy,  82; 
Teterinary  department,  3;  graduate  students  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  3.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  h^h  percentage  of  students  were  engaged  in  the  courses  devoted  to 
the  humanities. 

The  president's  report  gives  a  detailed  list  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst's  gifts  during 
the  past  thm  years,  amounting  to  $271,567,  though  this  is  far  less  than  Mrs.  Hearst 
has  actually  expended  for  the  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  university.  Mrs. 
Hearst  is  soon  to  erect  new  buildings,  costing  $8,000,000.  The  income  for  educational 
purposes,  which  excludes  the  income  of  special  funds,  was  $320,719.86.  The  present 
library  collection  comprises  80,224  books,  with  an  increase  for  the  year  of  about  4000. 
Events  of  special  interest  discussed  in  the  last  report  of  the  president  are  the  recent 
discoveries  and  researches  at  the  Lick  Observatory;  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
text-books  for  the  study  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  by  the  department  of  Oriental 
languages;  the  botanical,  zoological,  and  paleontolc^cal  expeditions;  the  extension 
of  farming  institutes  by  the  agricultural  college ;  and  a  summer  course  for  practical 
farmers  to  be  given  in  1901  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  botanical  department  of 
Cornell.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  report  of  the  dean  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment, who  advises  the  closing  of  the  veterinary  courses  through  lack  of  students  and 
fonds,  with  the  report  of  the  notable  success  of  the  comparatively  new  school  at 
Cornell  an*d  with  the  report  of  the  proposed  closing  of  that  at  Harvard,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  the  country.  See  Psychology,  Experimental,  and  Universities  and 
Colleges. 

CAMBODIA,  one  of  the  countries  comprising  French  Indo-China,  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  consists  of  57  provinces,  the  total  area  of  which,  according  to 
a  recent  estimate,  is  40.530  square  miles,  and  the  population  1,500,000,  of  whom 
250,000  are  Chinese  and  Anamites  and  40,000  Malays.  The  two  most  important 
towns  are  Fnom-Penh,  the  capital,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and  Kampot,  a  port, 
inaccessible,  however,  to  sea-going  vessels.  The  country  has  been  a  French  pro- 
tectorate since  1863.  Administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  native  ruler.  King  Norodam, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1889,  under  the  government  of  Indo-China,  which  is 
represented  by  an  official  French  resident  at  Pnom-Penh  and  by  subordinate  French 
residents  in  the  several  provinces.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1899,  including 
about  415.000  piastres  for  the  royal  family,  was  1,997,600  piastres.  The  principal 
products  are  rice,  tobacco,  betel,  sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  maize,  and 
cotton.  The  exports  include  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  and  salted  fish;  and  the  imports, 
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textHes,  wine,  and  salt  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  i»  carried  on  through  Saigon  in 

Cochin-China.   See  Indo-China. 

The  son  of  King  Norodom,  Prince  Inkanthor,  during  a  vbit  to  Europe  submitted 
in  the  fall  of  1900  a  memorial  to  the  French  govemmenL  setting  forth  various  griev- 
ances against  the  govemor-«eneral  of  Indo-China  and  his  subordinates.  The  prin- 
cipal complaints  were  that  the  administrative  authority  of  the  French  was  gradually 
increasing,  to  the  humiliation  of  the  native  royalty,  and  that  by  the  arbitrary  and,  as 
the  prince  Sieged,  illegal  suppression  of  eanibling  the  king  was  deprived  of  an 
annual  revenue  of  300,000  francs.  Kii^  Norodom,  it  was  said,  upon  learning  of 
the  memorial,  stated  that  the  prince  had  not  been  authorized  to  present  such  a 
document  to  ^e  French  govemmenL 

CAMERON,  Sir  Roderick  Williah,  Canadian  merchant  and  financier,  who  died 
October  19,  1900,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  business  and  social  l^fe  of  New 
York.  Bom  in  Ontario  in  1825,  he  early  engaged  in  the  commission  business  in 
New  York,  and  in  1832  established  a  line  of  packet  ships  between  New  York  and 
Australia.  The  firm  of  R.  W.  Cameron  &  Company  was  a  great  factor  in  trade.  In 
1883  Sir  Roderick  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his  services  as  honoraiy 
commissioner  from  Canada  to  the  Sydney  Exhibition  in  1879  and  to  the  Mdboome 
Exhibition  the  year  following.  • 

pAMBROON,  a  German  protectorate  of  West  Africa  with  a  coast  line  of  199 
miles  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  between  the  Rio  del  Rey  on  the  north  and  the  Campo 
River  on  the  south.  The  cotmtry  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Niger 
region  and  French  Soudan,  extending  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Lake  Tchad, 
while  on  the  east  it  touches  French  Soudan  and  French  Congo,  and  on  the  south 
French  Congo.  The  estimated  area  is  191,130  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  pt^a- 
lation,  consisting  of  Bantu  negroes  near  the  coast  and  Soudan  negroes  in  the  interior, 
is  placed  at  3,500,00a  In  1899  the  white  inhabitants  numbered  only  about  425,  of 
whom  348  were  Germans.  Cameroon,  which  became  a  German  protectorate  in  1884, 
is  administered  by  an  imperial  governor.  The  seat  of  administration  is  Cameroon, 
the  principal  town  in  the  country.  There  is  a  small  military  fwce  of  about  600  men, 
most  of  whom  are  natives.  Two  government  schools,  with  about  200  pupils,  luvc 
been  established,  and  four  missionary  societies  are  directing  schools  that  have  about 
5000  pupils.  The  rainfall  is  large,  and  the  climate  is  not  healthful  for  Europeans. 
The  soil  in  the  coast  region  is  fertile,  and  cacao,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  cultivated ; 
attempts  are  also  being  made  in  the  culture  of  rubber,  cloves,  vanilla,  pepper,  and 
ginger.  A  region  embracing  about  34,000  square  miles  has  been  conceded  to  the 
Northwestern  Cameroon  Company,  which  has  undertaken  to  develop  agriculture, 
mining,  and  other  industry  in  the  country,  to  encourage  immigration,  and  to  improve 
the  means  of  communication.  Revenue  accrues  mamly  from  import  duties,  but  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure,  the  deficit  being  paid  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  1,251,387  marks ;  the  imperial 
grant  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  is  1,197,700  marks.  In  the  year  1897-98  the  value  of 
the  imports  was  placed  at  7,128,153  marks,  and  exports,  3,920,194  marks;  in  1898-99, 
imports,  10,638,955  marks  and  exports,  5,145,822  marks.  The  principal  imports  are 
cotton  textiles,  alcoholic  liquors,  iron  and  steel  wares,  and  salt.  The  chief  exports 
in  1898-99  were  valued  as  follows  in  marks:  Gum,  1,928,080;  palm  kernels,  1,365,608; 
palm  oil,  893.361 :  cacao.  813,1  iS ;  ivory,  598,471.  In  1895  the  cacao  export  amounted 
to  83,000  kilogrammes ;  in  18^9,  200,000  kilogrammes.  A  submarine  td^raph  con- 
nects Cameroon  with  Bonny  m  Southern  Nigeria.   See  C(».onies. 

OAMPiOfti  Hubert,  C.B.,  Briti^  rear-admiral,  retired,  died  at  Lee,  Kent. 
April  13,  1900,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1842  and  saw  active 
service  in  the  Crimean  War.  He  was  senior  lieutenant  of  the  Vesuvius,  the  oiUy 
ship  that  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  was  in  command  during  the  hurri- 
cane at  Balaclava.  He  participated  in  all  the  operations  at  Kertch  and  in  the  Sea 
of  Azoff ;  in  the  latter  part  of  these  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  gunboat 
Ardent.   He  was  decorated  for  his  services  in  the  Crimean  War. 

OAMPOS,  Marshal  Arsenio  Martinez  de,  Spanish  general  and  statesman,  died 
September  23,  1900.  Bom  in  1834,  he  first  served  in  the  campaign  of  Morocco  under 
General  O'Donnell,  and  in  1864  was  sent  as  a  colonel  of  the  army  in  Cuba.  Return- 
ing in  1870,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  north  in  repelling  the  Carlist  rebellion.  When 
King  Amadeus  abdicated  three  years  later,  and  a  republican  government  was  formed, 
De  Campos's  opposition  to  the  new  order  of  things  brought  about  his  imprisonment 
But  obtaining  his  liberty  in  order  to  fight  the  Carlists,  he  was  mariscal  de  ram^intbe 
army  which  raised  the  siege  of  Bilbao  in  1874,  and  for  his  services  in  quelling  the 
uprising  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  Meanwhile  De  Campos  was  openly  con- 
spiring  on  behalf  of  Don  Alfonso,  and  in  conjunction  with  Goieral  jovellar  made 
the  military  pronunciamento  which  gave  the  throne  to  Alfonso  II.    The  new 

fovernment  now  gave  De  Campos  the  power  to  direct  the  subjugation  of  the  Carlists. 
le  first  drove  them  from  Catalonia,  then  taking  ranunand  of  the  army  of  the  nordi, 
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bfOQ^t  the  wa.r  to  a  close  de£eatisff  the  Carlists  at  Pene  de  Plata  in  1B76.  The 
ftneminent  rewaxded  him  with  the  highest  command,  captain-general  of  the  army. 
From  1876  to  1878  £>e  Campos  was  comnutnder-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Cuba,  and 
under  him  the  Spanish  army,  hitherto  kept  in  check  by  the  Cubans,  was  uniformly 
'nctorious.  l>c  Campos  af^reciated  the  need  of  concession  to  the  insurgents,  and  on 
his  return  to  Spain,  having  accepted  the  portfolio  of  war  and  the  presidency  of  the 
coandl,  he  tried  to  make  good  bis  promises  to  the  Cubans.  Meeting  with  no  success, 
he  reined.  Holdine  ofBce  zg^n  u*om  1881  to  1883,  in  coalition  wiui  Sefior  S^sta, 
be  steadily  opposed  ue  project  of  building  a  Pyrenean  railroad  on  the  ground  of  its 
opdui^  Spain  to  French  attacks.  In  1885  he  was  president  of  the  senate.  Three 
years  ^ter,  being  appointed  captain-general  of  New  Castile,  he  resigned  the  post  in 
order  to  take  command  of  the  forces  which  were  sent  to  Cuba  in  1895  to  quell  the 
insurrection  caused  by  Spain's  non-fulfilment  of  promises.  His  policy  of  concession, 
which  brought  no  glory  to  the  Spanish  arms,  was  severely  criticised  by  the  home 
government.  When  recalled  the  following  year,  to  be  succeeded  by  General  Weyler, 
De  Campos  so  far  vindicated  his  policy  that  the  queen  regent  thanked  him  for  bis 
services  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  trusted  friend  in  the  foHowing  dynastic  troubles. 
No  cabinet  was  formed  without  his  advice.  While  some  hare  praised  his  concilia- 
tory methods  others  ccmdcmned  &cm  as  indicating  a  cowardly  unwillingness  to 
espouse  an  nnpc^ular  or  unsuccessful  cause. 

OANADAf  DoHiMioK  OF,  consists  of  all  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crown  colony  of  Newfoundland,  to  which  Labrador  belongs,  and 
of  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Canada  is  the  largestofalltheBritish 
possessions,  its  known  area  in  1900  being  3,653,946  square  miles,  of  which  3,048,711 
were  land  surface  and  605,253  square  miles  water  surface.  This  area,  however,  is 
exclusive  of  the  district  of  Franklin,  which  was  organized  October  2,  1895,  but  has 
not  yet  been  fully  surveyed.  The  relative  size  of  Canada  as  a  British  possession  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  area  of  Australia  is  cmnpated  at  3fi^i,i6g  square 
miles,  that  of  British  India  at  964,993  square  miles,  while  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
tains only  121,115  square  miles.  The  population  of  Canada,  exclusive  of  Newfound- 
land, which  has  210,000  inhabitants,  amounted  in  1900  to  about  5,800,000.  Of  this 
number  the  province  of  Ontario  has  2,114,321  inhabitants,  and  the  province  of  Quebec 
1^488,586.  The  French  in  Canada  number  1,415,090,  and  the  Indians  approximately 
100,000  The  capital  of  the  Dominion  is  Ottawa,  with  a  population  of  55,000,  and  the 
chief  cities  are  Montreal,  250,000  population ;  Toronto,  195,98^  population ;  Quebec. 
75,000  population ;  Halifax,  45,000  population,  and  St  John,  42,500  population.  The 
provinces,  and  the  date  at  which  they  were  brought  under  the  federal  goventment, 
are  as  follows :  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  unitedto  form  the 
Dominion  federation,  in  t96Ti  Manitoba  joined  in  1870,  British  Columbia  in  i87i,and 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1^3.  Besides  these  provinces  there  are  the  territories  and 
Arctic  islands,  with  an  area  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  territories 
have  been  divided  into  districts  as  follows:  Keewatin,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  Athabasca,  McKenrie,  Ungara,  Franklin,  and  Yukon. 

Agriculture.— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  exports  of  animal 
and  agricuhural  products,  all  domestic,  amounted  to  $^140,758,  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  $7,694,ioa  Of  the  exports,  $58,887,282  were  sent  to  England,  and 
$5,367  973  to  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  agricultural  products  included  wheat. 
$7,784,487;  flour  of  wheat,  $3,105,288;  oats,  $3,268,388;  peas,  $1,955,598;  oatmeal, 
$3915.568,  and  beans,  $239,035'  The  exports  of  live  stock  included  12,384  horses, 
valued  at  $898,063;  211,847  cattle,  valued  at  $8.S22.835>  B.nd  405,322  sheep,  valued  at 
$1,540,857.  The  most  marked  change  in  the  cattle  exports  of  Canada  since  1894  has 
been  the  increase  of  exports  to  the  United  States.  In  1894.  under  the  operation  of  a 
joint  cattle  quarantine  between  the  two  countries,  only  256  cattle  were  exported  to 
the  United  States.  Through  the  efforts  made  by  the  Canadian  minister  01  agricul- 
ture this  quarantine  was  removed  on  February  I,  1897.  As  a  result  the  export  of 
cattle  to  the  United  States  reached  the  number  of  87,905  i"  1898,  and  92.834  in  1899. 
Meats  of  all  kinds  were  esqiorted  to  the  value  of  $ia7i6,i43 ;  eggs,  $1.267,063 ;  butter, 
$»  700,873 ;  cheese,  $16,776,765,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  but  an 
insignificant  part  to  the  United  States.  In  the  matter  of  imports  of  animal  and 
agricultural  products  the  proportion  between  the  two  countries  was  reversed,  the 
total  value  of  such  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1899  having  been  $2,213,779,  as 
against  $19,418,564  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  articles  imported  into  Canada, 
hides  wool,  seed,  flax,  and  raw  tobacco  were  among  the  most  important  The  value 
of  corn  imported  from  the  United  States  was  $8,96(^890;  of  hides,  $1,942,154;  of  raw 
tobacco.  $1,878,725.  A  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  Canada's  exports  of  dairy 
products.  In  1060  dieese,  of  doniestic  produce,  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $6ao,- 
543'  in  1890.  the  cheese  exports  amounted  to  $16,776,765.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  ^stem  of  cold  storage  has  been  introduced,  both  on  cars  and  steam- 
ships which  has  developed  the  export  of  butter.    In  1899  butter  conld  be  sent 
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to  Montreal  from  33  different  points,  and  all  these  routes  were  provided  with 
refrigerated  cars.  In  the  fiscal  year  ol  1868,  butter  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
$1,698,042,  and  in  1S99  to  the  value  of  f3>7oo>87S;  of  this  last  amount.  $3.52(^007, 
represented  exports  to  Great  Britain. 

Mineral  Products. — In  the  calendar  year  1899  Canadian  mineral  products  had  an 
aggregate  value  of  $48,4^24^,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  $9777.2^7*  That  mining  in 
Canaoa  is  rapidly  assuming  importance  is  seen  not  only  by  this  increase,  but  by  the 
fact  that  the  production  in  18^  also  showed  an  increase  over  that  of  18$^  of  over 
$9Xioo,ooa  The  mineral  products  of  most  value  in  iSgp  were:  Gold,  $21,200,437,  as 
^inst  $13,775,420  for  i8g8;  coal,  $9,992,086;  nickel.  ^.067,840;  silver,  $1,834,371: 
petroleum,  $1,202,020;  lead,  $977,250;  cement,  $633,291;  asbestos,  $483,299;  natural 
gas,  $387,271;  coke,  $350,022;  gypsum,  $257,329;  iron  ore,  $248,372;  salt,  $234,520, 
and  terra  cotta,  $220,258.  Exports  of  the  minerals  amounted  to  $14,143,149,  and  of 
this  sum,  $12,913,311  represented  exports  to  the  United  States.  No\*a  Scotia  pro- 
duced the  largest  amount  of  coal — 3,148,822  tons  (2000  pounds  each)  of  the  total 
5,046,508  tons  produced.  The  output  of  spld  in  the  Yukon  district  was  estimated  at 
$16,000,000,  as  against  $10,000,000  in  iSr^  British  Columbia  produced  gold  to  the 
amount  of  $4,202,473;  Nova  Scotia  to  $617,604;  Ontario  to  $420,444;  the  Saskatche- 
wan district  to  $15,000,  and  Quebec  to  $4916.  The  famous  Sudbury  nickel  mines  in 
Ontario  produced  5.744,000  pounds  of  fine  nickel,  and  the  amount  of  nickel  ore  or 
matter  exported  to  the  United  States  was  14,428,063  pounds.  There  were  in  Canada 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  nine  completed  blast  furnaces.  Besides  these  there 
were  building  at  Cape  Breton  four  blast  furnaces,  which  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  some  400,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  On  December  18,  1900,  a  blast  furnace  was  opened 
at  Midland,  on  the  souuieast  of  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  in  the  province  o  f  On- 
tario, whose  output  was  estimated  to  be  150  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day.  The  position  of 
this  furnace  will  allow  ore  to  be  brought  by  boat  m>m  the  iron  mines  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  especially  from  the  Helen  mine  at  Michipicoten,  with  the  minimum  ex- 
pense for  transportation.  The  furnace  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  situated  very 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  g^eat  iron  using  provinces  of  Canada,  Ontario,  and  Quebec 
As  iron  and  steel  products,  manufactured,  or  to  be  used  in  manufactures,  constitute 
by  far  the  greatest  item  in  Canada's  imports,  this  recent  movement  to  obtain 
for  herself  pig  iron,  the  base  of  all  the  iron  and  steel  products,  is  Hkety  to  be  of  far- 
reaching  importance  in  Canada's  industrial  development 

Fisheries. — ^The  great  extent  of  Canada's  fresh-water  and  sea  boundaries  make  her 
fisheries  an  industry  of  much  importance.  On  the  east,  the  sea  line  from  the  south 
of  Labrador  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  some  5000  miles;  on  the  west,  the  coast  line 
of  British  Columbia  is  7180  miles;  while  the  Great  Lakes  add  thousands  ofmilesmore 
to  the  Canadian  water  boundaries.  The  last  detailed  statistics  of  the  fisheries  indus- 
try are  for  the  calendar  year  1898.  The  value  of  the  yield  of  all  kinds  was  as  follows: 
Nova  Scotia,  $7,226,035;  British  Columbia,  $3,7i3.toi;  New  Brunswick.  $3,849,357; 
Quebec  $1,761,440;  Ontario,  $1,433,632;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,070,206,  and 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  $613,355;  total,  $19,667,126.  a  decrease  from 
the  previous  year  of  $3.ii6,42a  This  decrease  is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  1^  the 
yield  in  British  Columbia,  which  was  $6,138,865  in  1897,  and  $3,713,101  in  1898.  The 
chief  values  in  the  total  catch  were :  Lobsters,  $3,887,939 ;  salmon,  $3.i59.3o6 ;  herring, 
$1,987,454;  mackerel,  $694,591:  haddock,  $681. 557;  cod,  $2.986jSi3;  trout,  $693,826; 
white  fish,  $622,174;  smelts,  420,142;  and  sardines,  $398,222.  There  was  a  total  of 
81,534  men  employed  on  vessels  and  other  boats  connected  with  all  fisheries,  and  a 
capital  investment  in  vessels,  nets,  traps,  and  other  fishing  apparatus  of  $9,860,097. 
The  government  expended  in  connection  with  fisheries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1899.  $417,601,  of  which  sum  $I5Q>459  was  for  bounties,  and  $105,133  for  fish 
breeding.  The  total  seal  catch  for  the  season  of  i8g8  was  28,552;  of  this  number 
16,943  seals  were  caught  off  the  Copper  Island  coast;  9746  off  the  coast  <jf  British 
Columbia,  and  1453  in  Bering  Sea.  The  value  of  the  skins  was  $285,520.  This  in- 
dustry has  shown  a  rapid  decline  since  1894.  when  95,048  seals  were  killed.  In  1895 
the  number  was  73.614;  in  1896,  55.677.  and  in  1897.  30.410.  For  the  calendar  year 
of  1899  the  total  yield  of  all  kinds  was  estimated  at  $21,891,706,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

Commerce.— Tht  total  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899.  aggregated 
in  value  $162,764,308;  the  exports  were  $158,896,905,  thus  showing  an  excess  of  im- 
ports of  $3,867,403,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  there  had  been  an  excess  of  exports 
of  $23.829.63a  The  duties  collected  on  imports  amounted  to  $25,734,229.  The  move- 
ment in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  was.  imports,  $4,705,134;  exports,  $4,016,025. 
The  aggregate  trade  of  Canada  increased  $18,097,809  over  1898,  as  against  an  increase 
in  1898  of  $45,606,415  over  1897.  Of  the  total  imports,  including  coin  and  bullion, 
$101,642,950  came  from  the  United  States.  $36,945,465  from  Great  Britain,  $7,382,499 
from  Germany,  and  $3,879,872  from  France.  Of  the  total  exports,  including  coin  and 
bullion,  $S«t,09i,855  went  to  Great  Britain,  $45,U3.S2i  to  the  United  States,  $2,219,569 
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to  Germany,  and  $1,557,722  to  France.  Of  the  imports,  animals  and  articles  of  food 
amounted  to  $29,011,195;  crude  articles  used  in  the  processes  of  domestic  industries 
were  $29,241,888;  articles  for  use  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  manufacturing,  were 
$26,116,487;  manufactured  articles,  $S3,^3^>9H\  luxuries,  etc.,  $11,843,975.  Of  the 
exports  from  Canada,  mining  products  were  ¥13,368,150;  fish  products,  $9,909,662; 
lumber,  timber,  etc.,  $28,031,529;  animals,  wool,  pelts,  etc.,  $46,743,130;  agricultural 
products,  $22,952,915;  manufactures.  $11,706,707.  Partial  returns  of  the  commerce 
of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  that  the  total  commerce 
of  the  dominion  was  $372,000,000.  a  gain  of  $50,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
exports  of  goods  produced  in  Canada  amounted  to  $152,818,917  exclusive  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  imports  of  goods  intended  for  home  consumption,  to  $183,209,273. 
In  1899  the  imports  01  goods  for  home  consumption  were  $154,051,593,  so  that  in  one 
year  these  imports  increased  in  the  amount  of  $29,157,680.  Exports  of  agricultural 
products  for  the  year  were  very  large,  reaching  in  value  to  $27429,121 ;  manufactured 
exports  were  $13,692,773;  forest  products,  $30,050,018;  mining  products,  $14,106,764; 
and  exports  of  fish,  $11,303,028.  The  largest  items  of  export  were  animals  and  their 
products,  which  reached  to  the  value  of  $55,897,800. 

Banks. — The  official  bank  statement  for  June  30,  1899,  showed  an  aggregate  paid- 
up  capital  of  $63,674,085;  notes  in  circulation.  $39,097,708;  total  liabilities,  $316,330,- 
478;  total  assets,  $408,936,411.  The  average  deposits  for  the  calendar  year  1899  were 
$266,504,528,  and  the  average  monthly  reserve  of  all  banks  was  $28,958,989.  Ex- 
changes at  the  clearing  houses  in  Montreal,  Halifax,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg. 
St.  John,  and  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  which  were  established  in  1898,  aggregated 
for  the  year  $1,625,680,194,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $235,660,850.  On 
June  30.  1899,  the  government  savings  banks  numbered  25.  and  had  49,320  depositors 
and  $15,470,110  in  deposits;  the  post-office  savings  banks  numbered  838,  and  had 
142,141  depositors  and  $34,771,605  in  deposits — total  for  the  two  classes,  863  offices. 
191.461  depositors,  and  $50,241,715  in  deposits. 

Railways  and  Canals.— On  June  30,  1899,  there  were  17,358  miles  of  track  laid  and 
17^50  miles  in  (q>eration,  besides  28  miles  of  track  in  Nova  Scotia  belonging  to 
private  corporations.  The  separate  railways  number  165,  of  which  25  constitute  the 
Grand  Trunk  system,  25  the  Canadian  Pacific  system,  9  are  electric  railways  having 
135  miles  of  rails,  and  the  remainder  are  more  or  less  consolidated  in  minor  systems. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  system  has  6682.91  miles  of  track  laid ;  the  Grand  Trunk, 
3161.98,  and  the  Intercolonial  &  Prince  Edward  Island.  1510.96.  The  value  of  the 
common  stock  of  all  railways  was  $270,325,406;  preferred,  $120,974,864;  bonded 
debt,  $362,053,495.   Grants  by  the  Dominion  government  up  to  June  30,  1899.  aggre- 

fated  $155,646,419;  by  provincial  governments,  $30,656,725;  and  by  municipalities, 
'S.740,668.  The  earnings  of  all  roads  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $62,243,784, 
and  tile  operating  expenses  to  $40,706,217.  The  traffic  returns  show  that  19,133.365 
passengers  and  31,211,753  tons  of  freight  were  carried.  Up  to  June  30,  1899.  there 
had  been  expended  for  canal  works  and  maintenance  a  total  of  $92,036,524,  of  which 
$15,632,245  was  appropriated  from  income.  The  most  costly  canal,  the  Welland, 
had  cost  for  construction  up  to  that  date,  $24,238,255,  of  which  $16,600,015  was 
expended  subsequent  to  confederation.  The  total  revenue  from  all  the  canals  since 
confederation  was  $12,079,274,  an  annua!  average  of  $377,477.  The  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1898  was  $407,663,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1899,  $369,044.  During 
the  navigation  season  of  189S  the  traffic  through  all  Canadian  canals  was  represented 
by  23.320  Canadian  vessels,  of  4,201,916  tonnage  and  6128  United  States  vessels,  of 
3,624.^3  tonnage.   The  tolls  amounted  to  $325,149. 

Post-oMccs  and  Telegraphs. — On  June  30,  1899.  post-offices  in  the  Dominion  and 
Newfoundland  numbered  9420,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  then  ended  the  department 
handled  150,375.000  letters,  27,450.000  postal  cards,  3.675,400  registered  letters,  and 
119.528.506  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  and  parcels.    The  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  post-office,  not  including  the  Yukon  and  Atlin  districts,  were :  Revenue. 
$4>32S,432;  expenditure.  $4,724,349,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $398,917,  as  against  a  deficit 
of  $47,602  in  l8g8.   Of  the  registered  letters  only  136  containing  money  failed  to  be 
accounted  for.  There  were  1779  money-order  offices  in  Canada,  and  1,061.373  orders 
issned  calling  for  $14,467,997.   Orders  issued  and  payable  in  Canada  amounted  to 
$12,001,224;  those  drawn  in  Canada  and  payable  in  other  countries.  $2,466,773;  and 
those  issued  in  other  countries  and  payable  in  Canada.  $2,221,385.   Postal  notes,  call- 
ing for  from  20  cents  to  $5.  were  issued  to  an  aggregate  value  of  $769,217.90.  from 
which  the  government  obtained  a  revenue  of  $9353-53.    The  Dominion  government 
owned  275M  miles  of  land  telegraph  lines  and  239  (statute)  miles  of  cables,  with 
l6r  offices.    The  revenue  from  the  government  telegraph  lines  was  $10,473,  and  the 
expenditure,  $88,504.    The^  non-governmental  lines  in  Canada,  from  Quebec  west 
and  in  the  Maritime  provinces  are  owned  by  the  Great  Northwestern  Telegraph 
Oimpany,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company.    These  companies  had  between  them,  in  1899.  30.084  miles  of 
tdegraph  line,  of  wire,  2667  offices,  and  handled  in  the  year  4,786.101 
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messages.   There  were  58  telephone  companies  in  Canada,  owning  1500  offices,  43,- 

903  sets  of  instruments,  and  82,219  nitles  of  wire. 

Schools  and  Libraries. — Reports  of  the  public,  high,  normal  and  model  schools, 
principally  for  1899,  give  the  following  summanr:  Number  of  public  schools,  17,773; 
other  schoojs,  953 ;  pupils  in  public  schools,  946,955 ;  in  other  schools,  138,374 ;  aver- 
age attendance  in  public  schools,  567,431 ;  teachers  in  public  schools,  22,388;  in  other 
schools,  4645;  revenue  from  government,  $5,066,220;  from  other  sources,  $4,661,577; 
and  expenditure,  $9,046,330.  The  higher  institutions  comprise  17  universities,  with 
5984  students,  or  an  average  of  352  students.  Of  these  universities,  McGill  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Toronto  have  over  1000  students  each.  There  are  19  col- 
leges with  3169  students ;  19  classical  colleges  in  Quebec,  mostly  affiliated  with  Laval 
University,  with  5484  students;  7  colleges  for  women,  with  about  1000  students;  and 
5  agricultural  colleges,  with  190  students.  For  further  details,  see  titles  of  the 
several  provinces.  There  are  535  libraries  in  Canada,  of  which  21  are  law  libraries, 
380  public  libraries,  and  89  belonging  to  societies  or  educational  institutions.  The 
total  number  of  books  in  all  libraries  is  1,972,056,  and  of  pamphlets,  122,746.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  has  418  of  Canada's  libraries,  and  955,225  of  the  books.  Quebec 
comes  next,  with  50  libraries  and  567.812  books.  The  libraries  of  the  other  provinces 
are  as  follows:  Nova  Scotia,  26,  with  97.521  books;  New  Brunswick,  15,  with  54,- 
787  books;  Manitoba,  8,  with  34.730  books;  British  Columbia,  10,  with  11,303  books; 
Priuce  Edward  Island,  3,  with  85^  books;  the  territories,  i,  with  2150  books. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  year  endmg  June  30, 
!899,  was  $46,741,250;  the  expenditure  therefrom  was  $41,90^,501,  leaving  an  excess 
of  revenue  of  $4,837,749.  These  figures  showed  a  marked  mcrease  over  those  for 
1S98,  when  the  revenue  was  $40,555,238  and  the  expenditure  $38,832,526,  giving  an 
excess  of  revenue  of  $1,722,712.  The  customs  revenue  was  $25,734,229;  the  internal 
revenue,  $9,661,260;  the  postal  service  (gross)  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  $8,589,403. 
The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $43,024,051,  of  which  the  largest  item  was  for 
charges  on  the  national  debt,  $13,510,854.  Post-ofKce  expenses  were  $4,724,349;  sub- 
sidies to  the  provinces,  $4,250,636;  railways  and  canals,  including  the  collection  of 
re%-enue,  $4,631,254;  public  works,  including  the  collection  of  revenue,  $2,068,572; 
militia  and  defence,  $2,112,292;  collection  of  customs  revenue,  $1,037,636;  Yukon 
Territory,  $1,098,379;  and  civil  government,  $1,411,813.  The  gross  debt  in  the 
Dominion  was  $345,160,902,  the  assets  were  $78,886,364,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $266,- 
274,538,  an  increase  of  about  $2,500,000  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  assets, 
$6i,i6r,535  were  interest  bearing.  Sinking  funds  held  amounted  to  $43,358,643. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  the  revenue  of  the  consolidated  fund  was 
$51,000,783  and  the  expenditure  $42,976,051,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  $8,024,732. 
The  revenue  for  the  year  was  received  as  follows:  From  customs,  $28,374,147;  from 
the  excise,  $9,868,075;  from  the  post-office,  $3,205,535;  from  public  works,  $5,205,274; 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $4,347,752. 

Business  Failures. — There  were  1355  business  failures  in  Canada  in  the  calendar 
year  1900,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $11,613,208.  In  1899  there  were  1287  failures: 
and  the  liabilities  amounted  to  $10,658,675.  In  both  of  these  years  the  number  of 
failures  and  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  were  much  smaller  than  in  189S,  when  there 
were  2118  failures,  and  the  liabilities  aggregated  $17,169,683. 

Government. — The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  extent  of  the 
Dominion's  independent  legislative  and  executive  power  are  laid  down  in  the  act  of 
1867  of  the  British  Parliament,  by  which  the  Canadian  federation  was  created  and 
allowed.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dominion  is  vested  in  a  govemor-^enend 
M)pointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  a  privy  council  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
Federal  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  nominated  for  life,  as  follows:  From  Ontario  and  Quebec.  24  each;  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  10  each ;  from  Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  4  each;  from  British  Columbia,  3;  and  from  the  territories,  2.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  every  5  years,  as  follows:  From  Ontario. 
92;  from  Quebec,  65;  from  Nova  Scotia,  20;  from  New  Brunswick,  14;  from  Mani- 
toba, 7;  from  British  Columbia,  6;  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  5;  and  from  the 
territories.  4.  But  this  representation  is  subject  to  alteration  every  10  yezrs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  returns  of  the  census.  Local  self-government  is  j>rovided  for  by 
provincial  legislatures  and  by  a  territorial  legislature.  These  legislatures,  except 
in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  are  single-chambered.  The  executive 
power  of  each  provmce  and  of  the  territories  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor 
nominated  by  the  governor-general  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  gover- 
nor-general also  appoints  the  members  of  the  provincial,  county,  and  superior  courts, 
from  which  cases,  either  civil  or  criminal,  may  be  taken  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Ottawa.  The  principal  executive  officers  of  Canada  in  1900  were  as  fol- 
lows: Governor-general,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Minto,  appointed  in  iB^; 
premier  and  the  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier; 
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secretary  of  state.  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott;  finance,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding;  s<^icitor-general, 
Uou.  Q  Fitzpatrictc 

PopuloHoH. — As  officially  estimated  in  1899,  the  population  of  Canada  was  5,312,- 
yio,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  64,185.  The  Indian  population  was 
f^mated  at  g8.<^i,  a  decrease  within  the  year  of  1113.  The  regular  decennial  census 
in  Canada  was  taken  in  1891,  when  the  population  was  found  to  be  4,833,239.  In 
1881  the  population  was  4,324,810.  From  these  figures  and  from  the  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1899  it  is  inferred  that  the  census  in  igoi  will  show  a  comparatively  small 
gain  over  the  previous  census. 

Indians. — The  estimated  Indian  population  in  Canada  in  1899  was  98,981.  Of  this 
number  20,753  were  in  Ontario,  10,690  tn  Quebec,  24,696  in  British  Columbia,  23,808 
in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  within  the  treaty  limits  and  15,099  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  without  the  treaty  limits.  There  were  281  Indian  schools, 
carding  on  the  rolls  9606  names,  and  having  an  average  attendance  of  6167.  On  the 
Indian  larms  104,143  acres  of  land  were  cultivated.  During  the  year  65,632  acres  were 
sold  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  Indians,  bringing  in  $41,971.  The  amount  of  land  still  held 
by  the  government  for  sale  was  495,814  acres.  The  expenditure  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  from  the  Indian  fund  was  $238,111,  and  the  expenditure  from  parliament- 
ary appropriations,  $986,255,  a  total  of  $1,224,366. 

Political  Parties. — The  chief  political  parties  are,  as  in  Great  Britain,  known  as 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  in 
1867  until  i8g6  the  Conservatives,  with  the  exception  of  one  interval  of  five  years, 
omtrolled  the  government  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was,  till  his  death  in  1891,  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  during  this  oeriod.  Immediately  prior  to  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1896  Sir  Charles  Tupper  (Conservative)  be- 
came premier.  In  the  general  elections  of  that  year  the  Conservatives  advocated 
protection  with  a  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  They 
also  favored  extensive  internal  improvements  and  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Manitoba.  The  Liberals,  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  favored  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  non-interference  with  pro- 
vincial politics,  that  is,  with  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba.  Although  the  united 
Catholic  influence  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives,  the  Uberals  won  by 
large  majorities.  There  were  returned  to  the  House  as  the  result  of  the  elections 
118  Liberals,  86  Conservatives,  and  8  Independents,  who  leaned  toward  the  Liberals. 
In  1897  the  Liberals,  notwithstanding  their  declaration  for  free  trade,  instituted  a 
preferential  tariff  of  25  per  cent,  in  favor  of  English  goods,  and  in  1900  this  was 
increased  to  33}^  per  cent  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  claimed  that  much  trade  benefit 
had  accrued  to  Canada  through  the  tariff,  but  the  Conservatives  denied  this,  and 
advocated  its  continuance  only  in  case  that  Great  Britain  should  make  it  reciprocal. 
The  issue  thus  taken  was  much  debated  prior  to  the  general  election  iq.v.)  of  1900. 
and  another  factor  of  importance  arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tarte,  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  cabinet,  had  vigorously  opposed  the  aid  of  Canada  being  extended  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  South  African  War.  As  a  result  of  the  election  the  Liberals 
were  returned  to  power  with  slightly  increased  majorities. 

Parliament. — Parliament  was  opened  by  Lord  Minto  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  on 
February  I.  In  his  opening  address  Lord  Minto  said  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  her  majesty  to  convey  to  Parliament  her  majesty's  appreciation  of  the  patriotism 
displayed  by  Canada  in  sending  volunteers  to  South  Africa,  and  that  this  act.  foHow- 
iog  the  preferential  tariS  granted  by  Canada,  had  had  the  happiest  effect  in  intensify- 
ing and  cementing  the  cordial  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  Lord 
Mtnto  also  congratulated  Parliament  upon  the  practical  completion  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  which,  he  said,  had  attracted  wide  attention  from  shippers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  western  transportation,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
necessary  facilities,  then  in  progress,  for  the  quick  and  inexpensive  handling  of  ocean 
traffic,  had  been  completed,  Canadian  ports  would  control  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
traffic  of  the  west  The  action  of  the  government  in  furnishing  a  Transvaal  con- 
tingent came  up  for  discussion,  when  the  customary  motion  was  made  as  to  the 
address  to  the  crown.  M.  Bourassa,  the  member  from  Labelle,  Quebec,  who  re- 
signed his  seat  as  a  protest  against  the  policy  of  the  government  and  was  re-elected 
by  acclamation,  objected  to  the  passing  of  the  address  until  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  crown  with  respect  to  the  South  African  War  was  published. 
The  motion  was  therefore  postponed,  and  later  the  Transvaal  subject  was  exten- 
sively discussed.  On  March  13  the  House,  with  only  ten  members  voting  in  the 
negative,  passed  a  motion  approving  the  action  of  the  government  in  supporting 
Great  Britain.  The  motion  was  greeted  with  great  applause.  On  March  23  it  was 
announced  that  Canadian  government  securities  would  in  the  future  be  listed  in 
Gnat  Britain  as  trust  fund  securities.  Among  the  more  important  legislative  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  ministry  was  a  bill  providing  for  equipping  and  paying  the 
^Uadizn  contingents  sent  to  South  Africa,  a  bill  making  provision  for  the  more 


careful  inspection  of  foodstuffs  intended  for  export,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 

federal  board  of  conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  tabor  disputes,  a  bill  amending  the 
banking  laws  and  providing  for  the  renewal  of  charters,  a  bill  making  regulations  as 
to  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  judgments  handed  down  by_  courts  of  law,  a  bill 
making  provision  for  the  taking  of  the  regular  decennial  census  in  1901,  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  a  bill  providing  for  the  redistribution  of  elec- 
tion districts  upon  an  equitable  ba^is  in  order  to  undo  the  effects  of  the  gerrjmiaader- 
ing  of  18S2.  The  Canadian  banking  law,  passed  on  June  14.  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion for  ten  years  of  banking  charters  which  would  have  otherwise  expired  in  1901; 
the  law  also  made  regulations  governing  circulation,  forbidding  the  issuing  of  notes, 
and  providing,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  depositors,  of  a  closer  super- 
vision over  the  affairs  of  banks  which  had  suspended.  The  bill  for  the  readjustment 
of  election  districts,  discussed  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  The  bill  for  the  further  regulation  of  banks  was  passed.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  July  18. 

Redistribution. — The  long-standing  matter  of  redistribution  was  mnsideitd 
during  the  parliamentary  session  of  tgoo.  This  vexed  question  arose  irom  the  action 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  1882  and  1892,  in  passing  redistribution  bills  whereby 
as  the  Liberals  claimed,  district  boundaries  had  been  fixed  very  disadvantageously  to 
the  party  out  of  power.  The  Liberals,  in  fulfilment  of  their  pledge  to  secure  a  more 
equitable  basis  of  representation  in  Parliament,  introduced  bills  to  that  effect  in  the 
Commons  in  1899  and  again  in  1900.  These  were  in  both  cases  passed  by  the  House 
and  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  Conservatives  alleged  that  the  bills  were  unlawful, 
since  the  Canadian  constitution  provided  that  readjustment  of  representation  should 
take  place  after  each  decennial  census,  and  hence  the  bills  could  not  be  considered 
until  1902.  The  Liberals  replied  that  no  redistribution,  according  to  the  population 
of  the  several  provinces,  and  as  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  was  intended,  but 
only  a  measure  to  redress  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  Conservatives,  who  had,  for 
their  own  ends,  disregarded  the  county  boundaries.  The  Senate,  however,  contended 
that  the  changes  sought  would  amount  virtually  to  a  decennial  redistribution,  since 
in  some  localities  the  number  of  members  would  be  increased  and  in  others 
diminished;  so  the  measures  were  defeated.  As  the  census  will  be  taken  in  1901,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  no  redistribution  legislation  will  take  place  before  1902. 

Copyright. — ^Through  the  efforts  of  the  SocieQr  of  Authors  of  London  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Authors  and  the  Canadian  publishers,  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  in  July,  1900,  passed  a  bill  designed  to  protect  authors  and 
publishers.  Canada  has  been  in  the  Copyright  Union  since  1886,  but  authors  and 
publishers  have  suffered  from  the  importation  of  cheap  pirated  reprints  from  the 
United  States.  An  act  passed  in  1889  provided  that  a  work  by  an  English  author 
should  be  entirely  manufactured  in  Canada  and  issued  within  a  month  of  its  pub- 
lication in  England;  otherwise  any  publisher  might  apply  for  license  to  print  and 
publish  it  on  promise  to  pay  10  per  cent,  royalty.  The  English  author  was  frequently 
unable  to  make  advance  contracts  with  Canadian  publishers,  against  whom  he  had 
poor  recourse  if  the  publishers  afterward  issued  his  work  and  failed  to  pay  the 
royalty.  By  the  new  act  English  copyright  carries  with  it  copyright  in  Canada,  The 
author  may,  however,  arrange  with  a  Canadian  agent  for  exclusive  right  to  publish, 
in  which  case  the  importation  of  non-Canadian  editions  is  prohibited.  In  the  latter 
case  press  work  must  be  done  in  Canada,  but  plates  may  be  imported.  The  features 
of  the  former  act  which  were  most  obnoxious  were  the  licensing  system  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  work  must  be  reset  in  Canada  to  secure  copyright. 

Labor  Legislation. — On  July  13  a  labor  act  was  passed  providing  for  conciliation 
and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  establishing  a  Ministry  of 
Labor,  and  making  provision  for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  Labor  Gazette.  A 
law  was  also  passed  in  the  interests  of  trade  unions  analogous  to  the  law  of  New 
York  State  requiring  stone  used  in  public  buildings  to  be  dressed  within  the  State. 
The  Canadian  law  requires  that  all  railroads  receiving  government  grants  shall  use 
steel  rails  made  in  Canada,  providing,  however — and  m  this  respect  the  law  differs 
from  that  of  New  York — that  they  can  be  secured  in  Canada  upon  as  favorable  terms 
as  they  can  elsewhere.   See  Labor  Legislation  (Canada). 

Prohibition. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  parliamentary  session  the  question  of 
enacting  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  throughout  the  Dominion  was 
extensively  discussed.  The  Liberal  party  during  their  campaign  in  1896  had  prom- 
ised to  permit  the  advisability  of  prohibition  to  be  put  to  a  popular  vote,  and  it 
was  understood  that  they  would  abide  by  the  verdict  thus  given.  Accordingly,  on 
September  29,  1898,  the  following  question  was  voted  upon  throughout  the  Do- 
minion: "Are  you  in  favor  of  the  passing  of  an  act  prohibiting  the  importation, 
manufacture,  or  sale  of  spirits,  wine,  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  all  other  alcoholic  Hqtiors 
for  use  as  beverages?"  Not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  electorate  voted  on  the 
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question,  and  though  throughout  the  Dominion  a  majority  of  about  18,000  voted  for 
prohibition,  the  rich  and  influential  province  of  Quebec  went  anti-prohibttion  by 
40,000.  The  ministry  was  thus  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position,  for  while  nomi- 
nally the  prohibitionists  had  won,  they  had  done  so  mainly  by  default  and  by  a  small 
majority.  Moreover  Quebec  would  consider  it  unfair  if  her  decisive  negative  vote 
were  disregarded.  The  consideration  of  these  facts  induced  Parliament,  in  July, 
1900,  to  reject  the  proposed  legislation  in  favor  of  prohibition  and  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  by  a  vote  of  98  to  48.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  government  on  the  ground  that  the  real  wish  of  the  country 
was  as  yet  uncertain,  and  that  the  matter  was  one  to  which  full  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussion should  be  given.  He  thought  the  time  for  decisive  legislation  had  not  yet 
come.  Later  in  the  year  it  was  announced  that  the  Dominion  Alliance  had  aban- 
doned its  attempt  to  secure  prohibition  through  a  Dominion  act,  but  would  endeavor 
instead  to  secure  prohibition  in  every  provmce  by  the  enactment  of  laws  by  the 
provincial  governments. 

Preferential  Trade. — Canada's  preferential  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  much 
discussed  during  the  year,  and  was  one  of  the  determining  factors  of  the  elections. 
This  preferentiu  trade  began  in  1897,  when,  owing  mainly  to  the  outburst  of  patri- 
otic feeling  attendant  upon  the  queen's  jubilee,  Canada  granted  a  preferential  duty 
of  i2'/i  per  cent — that  is.  a  reduction  of  12^2  per  cent  in  the  customs  duties — upon 
British  goods  entering  Canada.  In  1898  this  preferential  duty  was  increased  to  25 
per  cent,  and  early  in  1900  the  ministry  announced  that  beginning  on  July  i  the 
preferential  duty  would  be  increased  to  3il4  per  cent  The  whole  question  of  the 
desirability  of  the  preferential  trade  was  brought  up  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
and  on  March  20  that  body  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  91  to  46  endorsing  the 
policy  of  the  ministry.  The  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  was  expressed  on  March 
JO,  when  Sir  Charles  Tuppn-  moved  a  resolution  that  "a  system  of  mutual  trade 
preferences  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  colonies  would  greatly 
stimulate  increased  production  in,  and  commerce  between,  these  countries,  and 
would  thus  promote  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  which  falls 
short  of  the  complete  realization  of  such  a  policy  should  be  considered  as  final  and 
satisfactory."  Opinion  in  England  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  system  as  advocated 
by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  seemed  to  be  decidedly  adverse.  The  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain denied  the  truth  of  the  reports  that  he  had  advocated  a  Zollvercin,  expressed 
doubts  as  to  its  feasibility,  and  said  that  in  any  case  the  suggestion  and  plan  there- 
for must  originate  with  the  colonies.  A  more  emphatic  adverse  opinion  was  given 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  October  24,  in  which  he  said:  "I  do  not  believe 
in  the  idea  of  England's  giving  preferential  duties  in  favor  of  our  colonies.  Our 
great  imports  from  our  colonies  are  our  raw  material  and  our  food,  and  to  suppose 
that  England,  after  fifty  years'  experience  of  what  the  freedom  of  taxation  on 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  food  means,  will  deliberately  resort  to  the  taxation  of 
raw  material  and  food  from  foreign  countries,  is,  to  my  mind,  to  suppose  an  im- 
possibility." The  Liberal  party  took  this  and  similar  expressions  as  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  action  in  giving  Britain  a  preferential  trade.  On  this  point  how- 
ever, the  Conservatives  got  rather  the  better  of  the  argument  by  pointing  out  that 
Canada,  having  already  made  her  concessions  gratis,  an  absolute  inducement  had 
been  held  out  to  Great  Britain  to  withhold  alt  offers  in  the  way  of,mutua!  preferen- 
tial trade  and  to  declare  its  impossibility.  The  Conservatives  also  thought  that 
future  events  would  demonstrate  that  they  were  in  the  right,  for  the  competition  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  from  which  Great  Britain  would  suffer  increasingly, 
would  necessarily  drive  her  sooner  or  later  into  forming  some  kind  of  a  protective 
commercial  union  with  the  colonies.  Referring,  moreover,  to  the  policy  of  the 
Liberals  to  foster  close  relations  with  Great  Britain,  the  Conservatives  said  shrewdly 
that  no  plan  had  ever  been  proposed  which  would  promote  the  unity  of  the  empire 
so  completely  as  that  of  mutual  trade  preferences,  by  which  the  tie  of  self-interest 
would  be  added  to  the  sentimental  tie  that  bound  the  colonies  to  the  crown.  In 
these  views  the  Maritime  Board  of  Trade  concurred,  by  a  resolution  passed  in 
August,  adding  that  mutual  preferential  trade  would  assist  in  developing  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  several  colonies  and  dependencies,  hold  a  restraining  influence 
upon  emigration,  diverting  it  from  foreign  countries  to  countries  within  the  empire, 
and  be  conducive  to  an  equitable  system  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
empire  and  the  nations  of  the  world.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  preferential 
tariff  granted  by  the  Liberals  was  to  reduce  imports  from  the  United  States  and  to 
increase  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  Liberals  admitted  that  in  this  respect  their 
tariff  had  not  accomplished  all  that  had  been  hoped  for,  and  this  admission  was  later 
venfled  when  returns  were  made  public  showing  the  commerce  of  Canada  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JTune  30.  1900. 
From  these  returns  it  sqipeared  that  since  iSf^  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
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had  increased  32  per  cent,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  had  increased  37 
per  cent.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1900,  moreover,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  all  previous  values,  being  $102,900,250  for  that  year,  as  gainst 
$86,336,310  for  1899;  $90,388,065  for  1898,  and  $72,627,690  for  1897.  In  1894  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  $51,294,199,  so  that  since  that  time  imports  have  more 
than  doubled,  thus  showing  a  demand  on  Canada's  part  for  American  goods  so  strong 
that  a  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  will  probably  have  but  little  cotmtervailing 
effect. 

Imperial  Unity. — ^The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  increase  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  Canada  for  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  Beginning  with  the  queen's 
jubilee  in  1897,  this  feeling  approached  its  climax  when  the  Canadian  troops  were 
sent  to  the  South  African  War.  At  that  time  the  Canadian  press  was  ringing  with 
loyal  sentiments.  As  a  result,  a  reactiona^  feeling  against  England  started  in 
Quebec  among  the  French-Canadians.  On  January  5  the  Semaine-Religieuse,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  contained  an  article  in  which  England 
was  denounced  for  its  unjust  treatment  of  the  French-Canadian  Catholics,  and  the 
fervid  hope  was  expressed  that  England  would  be  defeated  in  Africa:  "Lift  up  your 
eyes,  French-Canadians,"  said  the  article,  "for  the  day  of  your  redemption  is  at 
hand.  You,  beaten  and  conquered  by  England,  ever  hated  and  oppressed  by  the  race 
unfriendly  to  yon,  whose  children  are  forced  to  speak  the  tongues  of  their  oppressors 
in  the  schools  of  Manitoba,  you  shall  at  length  see  the  star  of  liberty  rise  for  you 
and  your  rights  respected  by  those  who  have  so  long  violated  them."  The  publica- 
tion of  this  anonymous  article  created  a  sensation  throughout  Canada,  and  much 
feeling  was  for  the  time  expressed  against  the  French- Canadians.  But  the  political 
and  religious  leaders  of  the  French  in  Canada  immediately  repudiated  the  article 
and  reaffirmed  their  loyal^  to  the  queen.  The  Archbishop  of  Ottawa  said  in  this 
connection :  "We  rect^ize  in  England  a  generous  and  powerful  nation,  under 
whose  11^  Providence  placed  us  to  protect  our  religion  and  our  liberties.  We  feel 
that  we,  the  small  French-Canadian  race,  have  all  to  lose  if  England's  prestige  is 
lowered."  M.  J.  I.  Tarte,  minister  of  public  works,  strongly  endorsed  this  senti- 
ment on  January  31,  and  said  that  while  the  French-Canadians  would  always  remain 

firoud  of  their  blood,  their  political  interests  were  identical  with  those  of  their  fcl- 
ow-citizens,  and  they  "would  not  change  the  institutions  under  which  they  lived  so 
happily  for  any  other  institutions  under  the  sun."  The  absolute  loyalty  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  himself  a  French-Canadian,  was  also  effective  at  this  time  in  quell- 
ing the  elements  of  irritation.  Later  in  the  year  there  was  considerable  discussion  of 
imperial  federation,  based  upon  colonial  representation  in  the  British  Parliament 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Conservative  leader,  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
advantages  which  Canada  would  gain  by  being  represented  in  the  English  House 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  b>;  the  increased  taxation  to  which  she  would 
be  subjected.  That  imperial  federation  in  any  form  is  as  yet  a  long  way  off  was  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  said  on  April  23:  "So  far  the  colonies  have 
not  made  any  definite  su^estion  with  respect  to  representation,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  nothing  will  be  more  fatal  than  a  premature  discussion  of  details.  I  do  not 
think  the  time  has  arrived  to  suggest  to  the  colonies  the  form  which  imperial  unity 
should  take.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  self-governing  colonies  like  Canada  would 
sacrifice  independence  for  the  sake  of  a  single  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Transvaal  Contingents. — The  action  of  the  Canadian  government  in  sending  two 
contingents  of  troops  to  South  Africa  proved  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance 
in  Dominion  affairs.  For  an  extensive  discussion  was  precipitated  upon  the  wh(de 
question  of  imperial  unity  (q.v.),  and  this  discussion  and  the  various  issues  growing 
out  of  it  played  an  important  part  in  deciding  the  results  of  the  fall  elections  (q.v.). 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  political  result  of  the  government's  action  was  largely 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  sent  and  to  the  expense  entailed.  For 
the  troops  sent,  including  the  Strathcona  Horse,  were  less  than  three  thousand,  and  the 
estimated  expense  to  the  Dominion  government  was  not  more  than  $2,000,000.  Yet 
both  in  England  and  in  Canada  the  matter  was  a  fruitful  topic  of  congratulation  or 
debate  for  fully  a  year.  The  main  causes  of  this  were  (l)  that  it  was  everywhere 
felt  that  the  dispatching  of  the  volunteers  indicated  once  for  all  Canada's  attitude 
toward  England,  and  (2)  that  the  volunteers  did  effective  work  in  South  Africa,  and 
(3)  that  Canada,  though  she  disclaimed  it  through  her  ministry,  had  really  estab- 
lished a  new  and  important  precedent,  and  (4)  that  the  approaching  Canadian  elec- 
tions gave  all  the  foregoing  subjects  a  very  timely  interest  as  subjects  of  exhatistive 
discussion. 

The  details  of  tbe  sending  of  the  trocws  were  as  follows :  After  consultation  with 
the  colonial  secretary,  EarlMinto,  on  October  15,  sent  word  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  Canada  would  send  a  rejgtment  to  the  war  and  would  pay  for  their  equipment 
and  transportation.  This  regiment,  numbering  57  oflScers  and  1224  men,  saued  from 
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Qnd}ec  on  October  30  and  landed  at  Cape  Town  on  November  29,  when  they  were 
inunediately  sent  to  the  front  On  November  2  Canada  offered  to  send  a  second 
cMitingent,  and  on  December  18  it  was  announced  that  this  offer  had  been  accepted. 
This  contii^ent  of  976  men  and  41  officers  sailed  in  three  detachments  on  January  21, 
January  37,  and  February  3i  resi>ectively.  In  the  meantime,  on  January  11,  Lord 
Strathcona,  C^adian  high  commissioner  in  London,  agreed  to  equip  and  send  to 
South  Africa  at  his  own  expense  some  500  mounted  volunteer  riflemen,  to  be  enlisted 
from  the  northwest  provinces.  On  March  :6  these  troops  to  the  number  of  537  left 
Halifax  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  April  10.  The  Canadian  troops  won  wide 
admiration  by  their  conduct  in  the  war.  Warm  praise  was  accorded  them  by  I-ord 
Roberts  for  their  «llantry  in  leading  the  charge  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
General  Cnmie  at  Faardeberg.  On  May  22  Mr.  Chamberlain  cabled  to  "congratulate 
Canada  on  the  great  service  rendered  by  the  Canadian  artillery  in  the  relief  of 
Mafeking."  On  June  7  the  Canadian  House  passed  a  congratulatory  address  to  the 
queen,  mentioning  the  fall  of  Pretoria  and  other  British  successes,  in  the  Joy  over 
which  Canada,  "through  the  active  co-operation  of  her  sons  on  the  battle-field,  was 
entitled  to  share."  Toward  the  last  of  the  year  the  Canadian  volunteers  began  to 
return,  the  first  contingent  reaching  Canada  on  November  i,  and  being  received  with 
much  patriotic  demonstration. 

Elections. — The  Liberals,  under  the  premiership  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  came  into 
power  in  June  23,  1896^  Tneir  majority  at  that  time  was  32,  but  this  number  was  at 
first  increased  through  by-elections  to  57  and  afterward  dropped  to  ^5.  In  August, 
1900,  the  Liberals,  having  retained  their  majority  during  the  entire  intervening 
period,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  announced  and  a  general  election  ordered 
for  November  7.  This  call  for  an  election  amounted  virtually  to  asking  the  country 
for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  government.  The  government  stood  pre-eminently 
for  closer  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  had  expressed  its  position,  first,  by 
instituting  a  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
into  Canada  and,  second,  by  sending  Canadian  troops  to  the  war  in  South  Africa 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Tne  Conservatives  claimed  that 
Canada  shonld  grant  reduced  rates  on  English  goods  only  in  case  that  England 
returned  the  compliment,  gave  up  free  trade,  and  formed  with  the  colonies  a  ZoJl- 
verein.  With  respect  to  the  sending  of  the  volunteers  to  South  Africa,  the  Con- 
fervatives  stated  that  while  they  fully  approved  of  this  act,  considered  by  itself,  they 
believed  that  a  dangerous  precedent  haci  been  established  in  dispatching  the  troops 
without  authorization  of  Parliament  The  Liberals  retorted  that  it  was  absurd  to 
believe  that  England  would  depart  from  her  traditional  free-trade  policy  for  the 
comparativehr  small  amount  involved  in  Canadian  commerce:  and  that  preferential 
trade  paid  Canada  by  reducing  the  prices  not  alone  on  English  imports,  but  also 
through  the  resulting  competition  in  American  imports.  As  to  the  volunteers,  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  had  been  unanimously  in  favor  of  sending  them,  the  con- 
vening of  Parliament  would  have  entailed  a  very  large  expense,  and  the  ministry  had 
specifically  stipulated  that  their  action  should  not  be  taken  to  constitute  a  precedent. 
As  a  minor  issue,  so  far  as  principle  was  concerned,  but  a  very  large  one  practically, 
the  Liberals  pointed  to  the  great  prosperity  which  the  country  had  enjoyed  under 
their  rule  and  to  the  increased  commerce  and  exports,  and  inferentially  claimed  that 
all  these  things  were  due  to  the  wise  legislation  of  their  party.  In  any  event,  they 
said,  better  "let  well  enough  alone."  The  Conservatives,  unable  to  deny  the  evident 
prosperity  of  Canada,  were  forced  back  upon  general  and  personal  accusations. 
M.  Tarte,  minister  of  public  works,  had,  it  was  said,  engaged  in  public  contracts 
which  were  obviously  doubtful  and  probably  dishonest;  moreover,  he  had  been  anti- 
English  to  the  point  of  disloyalty.  The  last  estimate  made  by  the  Conservative 
ministry  of  the  annual  public  expense  was  $41,702,383;  the  last  estimate  of  the 
Liberals  was  $53,000,000;  the  difference  represented  neither  public  improvements  nor 
a  normal  increase  in  federal  obligations,  but  only  the  heedlessness  and  extravagance 
of  the  administration.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  election  canvass  was  the  en- 
deavor which  each  party  made  to  poll  the  French  vote.  The  Liberals  had  to  muffle 
the  pro-English  tendency  of  their  administration  and  at  the  same  time  not  deny  it, 
and  the  Conservatives  had  to  emphasize  the  solidarity  and  aloofness  of  Canadian 
interests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Liberals  from  twitting  them  with  being 
anti-imperial.  Both  parties  during  the  canvass  in  the  French  sections  were  in  much 
the  same  plight  as  was  Mr.  Bryan,  who  could  not  emphasize  silver  without  alienating 
the  bulk  of  the  anti-imperialists,  nor  repudiate  it  without  losing  the  Populist  and 
Silver-Republican  vote.  Taking  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Uberals  were  in  power,  had  gamed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  Conserva- 
tive party  bad  no  effective  and  clear-cut  issue  with  which  to  oust  them.  The  result 
of  the  election  was  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Liberal  party.  The  representatives 
retoi-ned  to  Parliament  from  de  different  provinces  are  as  follows : 
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Ontario  

Quebec  

Nova  Scotia. .. . 
New  Brunswick. 


34 
57 
15 
9 


Con. 


54 
7 
5 
5 


lod. 

4 
I 


Manitoba  3 

Prince  Edward  Island. .  3 
Northwest  Territories. .  2 
British  Columbia  3 


Lib. 


Con. 

3 
2 


2 


Ind. 


2 


2 
I 


Total 


125 
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It  wilt  be  seen  that  in  Ontario  the  ministry  lost  ground,  its  representatives  from 
that  province  being  reduced  from  51  to  34.  This  is  in  part  explained  by  the  dissatis- 
faction felt  on  the  part  of  the  Prohibitionists  of  Ontario  with  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  respect  the  results  of  the  plebiscite.  The  race  feeling  against 
M.  Tarte,  and  in  a  minor  degree  against  the  premier,  both  of  whom  are  Catholic 
French-Canadians,  also  had  weight,  as  did  the  charge  that  the  government  had 
failed  to  keep  its  promises  of  retrenchment  in  expenditure  and  reduction  of  the 
public  debt.  The  great  gains  of  the  government  in  Quebec,  where  the  Conservatives 
elected  only  seven  members,  were  in  part  due  to  the  popularity  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  desire  of  the  Brench-Canadians  to  keep  one  of  their  own  race,  and 
the  first  to  be  premier,  in  office.  But  the  race  cry  against  Laurier,  which  was  raised 
by  the  Conservatives  in  Ontario,  produced  a  reaction  for  him  in  Quebec  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  opposition  in  the  former  province.  That  the  canvass  in  Quebec, 
outside  of  this  personal  affair,  was  not  conducted  chiefly  on  racial  and  religious 
lines  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  French- Canadians  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment than  there  were  in  the  old,  and  that  in  a  French-speaking  Roman  Catholic 
district  the  Conservative  candidate  was  defeated  by  a  Liberal  whose  language  is 
English  and  who  is  a  Protestant 

One  of  the  striking  results  of  the  election  was  the  defeat  of  several  Conser- 
vative leaders.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  leading  the  Opposition,  was  defeated  for 
the  first  time  in  forty  years,  Cape  Breton  rejecting  him  by  about  five  hundred 
votes.  Immediately  after  the  election  he  announced  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  his  eightieth  year  he  would  retire  from  public  life,  although  he  had  been 
offered  constituencies  in  every  province  of  Canada.  Hugh  John  MacDonald,  the 
son  of  the  late  Conservative  leader.  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  was  likewise  defeated. 
The  entry  of  Hugh  MacDonald  into  Dominion  politics,  by  his  resignation  of  the 
T^remiership  of  Manitoba,  had  been  expected  to  greatly  strengthen  the  Conservative 
cause.  Defeat  also  was  accorded  to  the  Hon.  George  E.  Foster  in  New  Brunswick, 
to  the  Hon.  Peter  White  in  Ontario,  and  to  Messrs.  Bergeron,  Caron,  and  Faillon  in 
Quebec.  M.  Bergeron  had  been  especially  active  in  condemning  the  course  of  the 
government  in  sending  the  volunteers  to  South  Africa. 

Ottawa  Fire. — On  April  26  a  fire  occurred  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the  buildings 
of  Hull  and  a  large  number  of  those  of  Ottawa.  Some  15.000  people  were  rendered 
homeless,  and  the  factories  and  mills  on  which,  roughly  speaking,  the  people  of  the 
two  cities  depended  for  a  living  were  mostly  burned  to  the  ground.  The  damage 
was  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  but  this  sum  would  be  largely  increased  if  the  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  industries  of  the  cities  were  taken  into  account.  Hull,  which  before 
the  fire  contained  about  12,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ottawa  River;  and  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada,  with  some  45.000  inhabitants,  is 
directly  opposite  Hull,  on  the  south  of  the  river.  A  suspension  bridge  connected  the 
two  cities.  The  fire  started  in  a  small  wooden  building  in  Hull  and  was  carried  by 
a  strong  northwest  gale  down  toward  the  shore,  where  were  situated  extensive 
lumber  yards  and  the  Eddy  match  factory  and  paper  pulp  mills.  When  these  latter 
blazed  up  the  burning  embers  set  the  suspension  bridge  on  fire  and  also  the  lumber 
piles  on  the  south,  or  Ottawa,  side  of  the  river.  The  fire  department,  though  re- 
mforced  by  aid  from  other  cities,  offered  little  check  to  the  conflagration,  and  Ottawa 
would  have  been  ns  completely  burned  out  as  Hull  if  the  wind  had  not  shifted  to 
the  southeast.  In  Hull  the  water-works  building,  court-house,  jail,  post-office,  and 
nearly  all  business  places  were  burned.  The  destruction  of  the  registry  office  necessi- 
tated a  special  act  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  to  re-establish  the  land  titles.  In 
Ottawa  the  Union  Station,  coal-sheds,  and  other  property  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  were  burned.  The  capitol  buildings,  however,  were  spared,  being  on  an 
eminence  and  to  the  east  of  the  track  of  the  fire.  It  was  estimated  that  3000  buildings 
in  all  were  burned.  As  most  of  the  available  lumber  was  destroyed — 150,000,000 
feet,  of  a  value  of  $3,000.000— rebuilding  wa*!  greatly  delayed.  A  relief  fund  of 
$500,000  was  contributed,  of  which  the  Dominion  government  appropriated  $100,000. 

CANALS.  The  canal  work  of  1900  was  largely  a  record  of  projects  for  future 
construction,  divided  quite  equally  between  American  and  European  enterprises. 

American  Enterprises. — The  promoters  of  the  long-projected  canal,  designed  to 
cross  Cape  Cod  between  Barn«t,ible  Bay  and  Buzzards  Bay.  continued  their  efforts 
during  1900  to  finance  their  schemes.   In  February,  1900,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
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Congress  to  incorporate  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Ship  Canal,  to  run  from  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  by  way  of  the  Ohio,  Beaver,  and  Mahoning  rivers  to  Nilea,  O.,  and 
thence  to  Lake  Erie,  with  branches  to  Greenville,  Penn.,  and  Warren,  O.  The  bill 
called  for  a  depth  of  15  feet  and  a  cross-section  of  2000  square  feet.  In  March,  1900, 
the  trustees  of  the  sanitary  district  of  Chicago  submitted  a  memorial  to  Congress, 
advocating  the  construction  of  a  waterway,  consisting  partly  of  canal  from  Chicago, 
111.,  by  way  o£  the  drainage  canal  and  the  Desplaines,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi  rivers 
to  St  Louis,  Mo.  A  depth  of  feet  was  recommended  with  a  channel  300  feet 
wide,  and  a  supply  of  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from  Lake  Michigan. 
The  memorial  set  forth  that  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  work  had  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  Lockport,  111.,  28  miles,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  waterway  could  be  built 
for  $25,000,000.  In  April,  1900,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  100  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  to  connect  deep  water  in 
the  Delaware  Bay  with  deep  water  in  the  Chesapeake.  During  the  same  month 
a  bill  was  introduced  calling  for  a  canal  from  Weymouth  Fore  River,  at  Boston 
Harbor,  to  the  Taunton  River  and  Narragansett  Bay,  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  37^^  miles 
long,  with  19  miles  of  canal  proper.  The  present  sea  route  between  the  points  named 
is  170  miles  by  the  inside  route  and  225  miles  by  the  outside  route.  An  attempt  was 
made  early  in  1900  to  secure  congressional  action  in  favor  of  a  canal  from  Duluth 
to  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  350  miles. 

In  addition  to  these  miscellaneous  canal  schemes,  a  number  of  plans  were  proposed 
and  discussed  during  the  year,  including  projects  for  improving  the  New  York  State 
canals,  for  the  construction  of  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  a  transisthmian  canal  across  Central  America.  At  the  1899-1900  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Le^slature  $200,000  were  Appropriated  for  making  a  survey 
of  the  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain  canals,  in  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  enlarg- 
ing them,  so  as  to  accommodate  barges  of  1200  tons*  capacity.  This  survey  was 
practically  completed  during  1900,  but  the  results  had  not  been  made  public  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  final  report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers,  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  most  available  route  for  a  deep  waterway  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  made  public  on  July  7,  1900.  The  report  described 
the  work  done  as  follows:  Two  routes  are  considered  for  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario— one  from  Tonawanda  by  way  of  Lockport  to  Olcutt,  at  the  mouUi  of 
Eighteen-mile  Creek,  a  distance  of  25  miles;  the  other  from  Lasalle,  below  Tona- 
wanda, on  the  Niagara  River,  to  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls, 
a  distance  of  9  miles.  This  latter  route  was  recommended,  though  it  presents  some 
serious  engineering  difficulties.  For  six  miles  the  whole  cut  is  through  solid  rock, 
and  the  canal  ends  at  Lewiston  with  a  descent  of  nearly  320  feet,  requiring  eight 
double  locks,  six  of  which  would  have  a  lift  of  40  feet  each,  and  two  39.4  feet  each. 
To  pass  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  River,  two  routes  were  considered.  One 
was  from  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  up  the  Oswego  River  to  Lake  Oneida,  across 
that  lake,  then  traversing  the  divide  at  Rome  to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  down  the 
Mohawk  River  to  Schenectady,  then  across  country  to  Norman's  Kil\,  avoiding  the 
great  water-power  interests  at  Cohoes  and  Troy,  and  reaching  the  Hudson  in  the 
southern  suburbs  of  Albany.  The  Hudson  will  require  improvement  as  far  south 
from  tfiis  p<)int  as  Germantown,  about  25  miles  from  Albany.  The  mouth  of  Nor- 
man's Kill  is  just  140.7  miles  from  the  Battery  at  New  York.  The  other  route  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  New  York  is  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  St.  Francis, 
and  then  across  to  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  entered  a  few  miles  above  Rouse's 
Point  The  lake  is  followed  to  Whitehall,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  narrows. 
From  there  a  direct  cut  is  made  across  to  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Edward,  a  little  below 
Glens  Falls.  This  route  becomes  identical  with  the  first  at  the  mouth  of  Norman's 
Kill  at  Albany.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  two  routes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Atlantic  are  as  follows : 


The  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
December  4,  190a  Briefly  summarized,  this  report  recommends  the  construction  of 
a  canal  on  Ihe  Nicaragua  route,  following  the  location  made  by  the  Walker  Commis- 
sion of  1897-99.  The  dimensions  chosen  are  a  depth  at  mean  low  water  of  3S  feet 
a  bottom  width  of  150  feet  and  locks  74°  by  84  by  3S  ^et-  The  estimate  of  cost  is 
$200,540,000,  including  in  this  amount  a  double  system  of  locks  throughout,  in  order 
to  permit  navigation  to  continue  while  a  lock  is  under  repair.  By  dispensing  with 
one  set  of  locks  and  narrowing  the  bottom  width  to  100  feet,  the  estimate  of  cost  is 
reduced  to  $163,913,000.  It  is  estimated  that  two  years  would  be  required  for  pre- 
paratory work,  including  the  formation  of  a  harbor  at  Greytown;  and  eight  years 


Champlain  route  , 

Oswego-Mohawk  route, 


$183,420,600 
199.396,300 
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would  be  needed  for  building  the  great  dam  in  the  San  Juan  River,  making  the  total 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  ten  years.  The  traSic  which  will  use 
the  canal  is  estimated  at  7,030,027  tons  in  the  year  1909.  The  Panama  route  is 
reported  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  be  considered  in  competition  with  that  through 
Nicaragua,  and  the  cost  of  completing  a  canal  at  Panama  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  fixed  on  for  the  Nicaragua  route  is  estimated  at  $142,342,579,  or  $58,000^)00 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  No  method  has  been  found,  however,  by 
which  the  United  States  can  obtain  entire  control  and  ownership  of  the  Panama 
enterprise,  and  even  if  it  could  do  so  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  would 
be  such  as  to  make  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  not  less  than  the  cost  of  a  canal 
by  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  fact  that  the  Panama  route  is  further  from  the  United 
States  more  than  offsets  the  shorter  time  required  for  the  passage  of  vessels  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

Foreign  Enterprises. — The  Elbe  and  Trave  Canal  in  Germany  was  cmcned  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  on  June  16,  190a  It  has  been  under  construction  for  five  years, 
and  has  cost  about  $5,831,000,  of  which  Prussia  contributed  $1,785,000  and  the  old 
Hansa  town  of  Lubeck  $4,046,000.  The  length  of  the  new  ciuial  is  about  41  miles, 
and  it  is  the  second  to  join  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  following  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal  (or  Kiel  Canal),  built  about  five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $37,128,000. 
The  breadth  of  the  new  canal  is  72  feet;  breadth  of  the  locks,  46  feet;  length  of 
locks,  261  feet;  depth  of  locks,  8  feet  2  inches.  It  is  crossed  by  2^  bridges,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  There  are  7  locks,  5  being  between  Lubeck  and  the  Mollner 
See  (the  summit  point  of  the  canal),  and  two  between  Mollner  See  and  Fauenberg- 
on-the-Elbe.  At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Germans  began  experiments 
during  1900  with  electric  towing  on  the  Finow  Canal,  between  Berlin  and  Stettin. 
A  track  of  i-metre  gauge  was  laid  along  the  bank  of  the  canal,  having  one  9>poiind 
and  one  18-pound  rail,  laid  partly  on  crossties  and  partly  on  concrete  blocks.  The 
larger  rail  serves  for  the  return  current,  and  has  bolted  to  it  a  rack,  which  gears  with 
a  spur  wheel  on  the  locomotive.  The  locomotive  is  6  feet  :o  inches  by  4  feet  10 
inches,  mounted  on  four  wheels,  with  a  wheel  base  of  3  feet  6  inches,  and  weighing 
2  tons.  It  is  fitted  with  a  12  horse-power  motor,  current  for  which  is  furnished  by 
a  9-kilowatt  dynamo,  driven  by  a  15-horse-power  engine.  The  current  is  500  volts, 
and  is  transmitted  by  a  wire  carried  on  wooden  poles  23  feet  high  and  about  120  feet 
apart.  The  boats  are  132  feet  long  and  15  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  carry  from  150  to 
175  tons  on  a  draught  of  4  feet  9  inches.  During  1900  the  Stettin-Swinemtmd  C^nal, 
with  a  length  of  35  miles,  has  been  dredged  throughout,  and  is  now  open  to  steamers 
drawing  22  feet  of  water.    Swinemund  is  on  the  Baltic  Sea.   Among  the  various 

Erojects  for  European  canals  may  be  mentioned  one  connecting  the  Danube  a  little 
elow  Vienna.  Austria,  with  the  Adriatic  Sea  at  Trieste,  a  distance  of  about  319 
miles.  Herr  Wagenfahrer,  of  Vienna,  is  said  to  have  the  concession  for  this  canal, 
the  construction  of  which  will  cost  some  $120,000,000.  Late  in  1900  a  canal  from 
Liege  to  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  was  being  seriously  discussed,  in  order  to  connect 
the  prosperous  city  of  Liege  with  the  sea  and  make  it,  like  the  city  of  Manchester, 
England,  a  seaport.  The  original  promoter  of  the  scheme  was  Mr.  Joseph  Redonti, 
who  is  now  dead.  Mr.  Redonti*s  plans  have  recently  been  put  in  practical  shape 
by  Louis  Hubin  and  Gaston  Delville,  who  propose  a  canal  84  miles  long.  200  feet 
wide,  and  23  feet  deep  from  Antwerp  to  Liege,  with  locks  at  Liege,  Hasselt,  Heren- 
thals,  and  Antwerp.  The  difference  in  level  to  be  overcome  by  locks  would  be 
175  feet,  and  it  is  thought  that  13  single  locks  and  i  double  lock  would  be  sufficient 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $25,200,000. 

OANAKmS  or  CANART  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  and  constituting  a  separate  province  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom.  The  principal  islands  are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canaria,  Palma, 
Fuerteventura,  Ferro,  and  Lanzarote.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  2808  square 
miles  and  the  population  is  now  estimated  at  300,000.  Teneriffe  is  the  seat  of  the 
administration  of  the  province  as  welt  as  of  the  Spanish  possessions  along  the 
African  coast.  The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  province  are  potatoes, 
bananas,  and  tomatoes,  which  are  mostly  exported  to  Great  Britain.  The  province 
also  produces  some  sugar,  which  goes  entirely  to  Spain,  where  it  is  admitted  free 
of  duty.  The  imports  to  the  province  for  1898  were  estimated  at  $1,534,441,  of  which 
$780,945  came  from  Great  Britain.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cereals,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  manures.  In  1900  the  Spanish  government  gave  the  concession  of 
levying  port  taxes  in  the  province  to  a  provincial  company  for  a  period  of  10  years 
at  2,000,000  pesetas  per  year.  As  a  result  of  this  transaction  the  tonnage  dues,  land- 
ing and  other  charges  have  been  entirely  abolished,  and  the  duties  on  many  articles 
considerably  reduced. 

OANOER.  An  increase  in  the  mortality  from  cancer  in  all  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States  is  shown  by  statistics  published  in  1900  by  Dr.  G.  Betton  Massey. 
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la  San  Francisco  the  ratio  has  risen  from  16.5  cases  in  100,000  jwpulation  in  1866 
to  103.6  cases  in  100,000  population  in  1898.  In  Boston  the  rate  in  1887  was  triple 
that  in  1863.  The  mortali^  from  cancer  has  doubled  in  the  largest  cities  in  the 
nst  26  years,  Massey  estimates  that  there  are  100,000  cases  of  cancer  in  the  United 
States  at  present,  and  states  that  49,800  persons  died  from  the  disease  in  1898. 
Oowes,  a  physical  chemist  of  London,  England,  has  been  secured  by  the  New  York 
State  Cancer  Laboratory  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  X-rays  hive  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  during  the  past  year. 
Ordinarily  four  exposures  every  alternate  day  are  made  to  the  rays,  then  an  interval 
of  about  two  weeks  is  allowed  and  the  treatment  is  resumed.  Additional  exposures 
are  made  according  to  the  seventy  of  the  superficial  inflammation  caused.  The  re- 
solts  reached  are  a  disappearance  of  pain,  a  lessening  of  discharge  with  a  disappear- 
ance of  offensive  odor,  and  very  Uttle  inflammation.  The  tumor  rarely  diminishes  in 
size. 

OANI>IA.    See  Cretk. 

OANOEINO.  The  sport  of  canoeing,  both  by  nature  and  history,  seems  always 
to  have  possessed  an  element  of  romance.  The  modern  canoe,  modelled  by  Mac- 
gregor  and  Baden-Powell  on  the  lines  of  the  graceful  Indian  birchbark  craft,  came 
into  being  only  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  ever  since  been  popular  with  aquatic 
sportsmen,  and  the  sport  which  it  represents  has  come  to  be  identified  with  the  few 
recreations  which  are  distinguished  for  their  adherence  to  the  amateur  spirit.  The 
record  of  American  canoeing  in  1900  shows  a  somewhat  diminished  interest  in  rac- 
ing, but  a  decided  impetus  in  general  cruising  and  camping,  for  which  purposes  the 
canoe  is  adapted  par  excellence.  The  revival  of  canoeing  m  some  sections,  as  about 
New  York,  has  been  notable.  The  decline  in  racing  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
full  development  of  thcracing  canoe,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  its  over-develop- 
ment From  the  standpoint  of  the  sailing  canoeist  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  keen  excitement  and  the  attendant  danger  involved  in  the  management  of  the 
modem  light-sailing  canoe,  but  the  real  canoeist  is,  after  all,  a  woodsman  and  an 
explorer,  and  he  is  most  at  home,  perhaps,  when  cruising  small  streams  and  lakes. 
In  consequence  there  has  now  come  about  an  almost  complete  separation  of  the  two 
classes.  The  record  of  the  past  two  or  three  >^ears  shows  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  paddling  canoe,  and  of  the  open  or  "Canadian"  model.  Thus  the  canoeist  is  re- 
turning to  the  me^ods  of  the  first  American,  or  Indian,  canoeists.  For  every-day 
use.  indeed,  he  much  prefers  the  cruising  boat,  in  which  he  can  stow  both  himself 
and  his  luggage,  rather  than  one  in  which  he  must  sit  on  a  sliding  seat  arranged 
on  a  four-to-seven  footboard  extending  at  right  angles  over  the  water. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meet  of  the  American  Canoe  Association  was  held 
from  August  3  to  17  at  the  Muskoka  lakes,  in  Canada,  the  camp  site  being  a  historic 
meeting  place  of  the  Huron  tribe  of  Indians.  The  situation  chosen  was  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  accessible  Canada,  and  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
almost  ideal  cruises.  The  usual  programme  was  followed  of  giving  up  the  first 
week  entirely  to  general  cruising  and  camping,  reserving  for  the  second  week  the 
various  races.  These  were  won  as  follows :  Combined  sailing  and  paddling,  decked 
canoes,  G.  W.  McTaggart,  New  York  Club;  trophy  sailing,  C.  E.  Archbald's  Mab 
II.,  Royal  Canadian ;  war-canoe  race,  A.  C.  A.  championship,  by  Toronto  Canoe 
Qub  team;  open-canoe  sailing,  C.  E.  Archbald's  Mab  III.;  combined  sailing  and 

rddling.  open  canoes,  T.  C.  Bloomfield,  Hamilton,  Ontario;  Atlantic  division  cup, 
C.  Moore's  Pioneer  II.,  New  York  Club;  paddling  trophy,  R.  R.  Woods.  Toronto 
Club;  open  canoe,  single  blade,  paddling,  £.  J.  Ninett,  Toronto  Club;  tandem  pad- 
dling, smgle  blades,  tqwn  canoes,  T.  C.  Bloomfield  and  E.  J.  Ninett ;  novice  pad- 
dling, P.  J.  Syms,  Toronto  Qub;  paddling  fours,  E.  R.  Neil.  W.  R.  Percival,  L.  Tur- 
cotte,  and  D.  J.  Lynch;  Dolphin  sailing  trophy,  G.  W.  McTaggart's  Az  Iz,  New 
York  Club;  combined  tandem,  single  blades,  A.  McNichol  and  Miss  Allen;  relay 
race,  open  canoes,  single  blades,  teams  of  three;  course,  each  man  half-mile,  E.  Mc- 
Nichol, R.  N.  Brown,  and  A.  McNichol.  Toronto  Club;  Cockbum  trophy  for  war 
canoes,  A.  C.  A.  crew ;  paddling,  decked  or  open  canoes,  single,  with  double  blades, 
H.  C.  Allen,  Park  Island  C.  A. ;  rescue  race,  open  canoes,  E.  and  A.  McNichol,  To- 
ronto Club;  hurry-scurry,  A.  L.  Lynch.  Britannia  Qub.  There  were  no  entries  for 
the  Central,  Eastern,  or  Northern  division  cups,  nor  for  the  ladies'  tandem  paddling, 
novice  sailing,  or  cruising  canoe  events.  The  greatest  interest  was  taken  in  the  pad- 
dling events,  a  lai^  number  of  excellent  paddlers  being  present,  mostly  from  the 
Toronto  Canoe  Qub. 

CANTON.    See  Chinese  Eupire  (paragraph  on  Cities). 

OAPB  OOLONT,  officially  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony,  the  southernmost  of  the 
British  possessions  in  Africa,  borders  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  on  the  west 
and  south  respectively,  and  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  German  Southwest  Africa, 
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the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  Orange  River  Gilony,  and  Natal,  while  on  the 
east  it  touches  these  last  two  and  the  Transvaal  Colony.   The  capital  is  Cape  Town. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — In  1875  the  estimated  area  of  Cape  Colony  was 
191,416  square  miles;  since  then  Griqualand  West,  comprising  15,197  square  miles, 
and  the  colony  of  Bechuanaland,  comprising  51,424  square  miles,  have  been  incor- 
porated with  the  colony.  Cape  Colony  has  the  following  dependencies:  East  Gri- 
qualand,  7594  square  miles;  Tembuland,  4122  square  mites;  Transkei.  2552  square 
miles ;  Pondoland,  4040  square  miles ;  and  Walfisch  Bay,  430  square  miles.  Accord- 
iiijg^ty,  the  total  area  may  be  placed  at  276,775  square  miles.  According  to  the  census 
01  1891,  the  population  of  the  entire  colony  was  1,527,224  (of  whom  376,987  were 
whites,  exclusive  of  Pondoland  and  Bechuanaland,  which  have  about  200.000  and 
75,000  inhabitants  respectively.  About  three-fifths  of  the  white  population  are  of 
Dutch  origin.  The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  i8gi,  are:  Cape 
Town,  51,251  (includmg  the  suburbs,  83,718)  ;  Kimberley,  28,718  (35,000  in  1899)  ; 
Port  Elizabeth,  23,266;  Graham's  Town,  10,498;  BeaconsBeld,  10,478;  Paarl.  7668; 
King  William's  Town,  ^226;  East  London,  6924;  Graaf-Reinet,  5946;  Worcester, 
S404.  The  strongest  religious  denomination  is  the  Dutch  Reformed,  others  in  the 
order  of  their  numerical  importance  being  Anglican,  Wesleyans,  and  other  Meth- 
odists, Independents,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Moravians. 
Education  is  not  compulsory.  In  1899  there  were  reported  2450  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  106,000  pupils;  the  public  expenditure  for  education  was  £270,- 
758.  There  are  seven  colleges  receiving  government  aid,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
about  560  students.  There  are  about  90  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  in  the 
colony. 

Government  and  Financt. — The  constitution,  which  dates  from  1872,  places  the 
executive  authority  with  a  governor  (Sir  Alfred  Milner  from  1897  to  the  end  of 
igoo),  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  is  assisted  by  a -cabinet  of  six  ministers 
responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislative  council 
of  23  members,  elected  for  seven  years,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  95  members, 
elected  for  live  years.  There  is  a  small  property  qualification  for  suffrage.  The  law 
of  Cape  Colony  is  based  on  the  Roman-Dutch  system.  There  are  local  justices,  in- 
ferior and  periodical  courts,  regular  circuit  courts,  and  a  supreme  court,  consisting 
of  a  chief  justice  and  eight  puisne  justices.  The  imperial  government  regularly 
maintains  a  contingent  in  Cape  Colony  and  a  squadron  in  South  African  waters. 

Revenue  accrues  largely  from  taxation.  In  1899  an  income  tax  was  instituted. 
Two  of  the  largest  items  of  expenditure  are  railways  and  interest  on  the  public  debt 
Revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  follows  for  fiscal  years : 

1896.        1897.        1898.  1899. 

Revenue  ^6,803,802  £7,389.966  ^,212,225  £8,781,212 

Expenditure  6,360,404    8,637.854    8,431,398  8,190,124 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  public  debt — amounting  in  1900  to  £31,409,755— -has  been 
contracted  for  public  works,  about  £20,930,000  havmg  been  expended  on  railways. 

Industries. — The  principal  industries  are  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  rearing  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  ostriches.  Farming  and  cattle  raising  are  carried  on  largely  by  the 
Dutch,  while  mining  and  other  industries  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  approximate  yield  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  year  1897-98  was  as 
follows:  Maize,  2.061.000  bushels;  wheat,  1,951,000  bushels;  oats,  1,447,000  bushels; 
Kaffir  corn.  1,141,000  bushels;  rye,  288.000  bushels;  tobacco,  3,934,000  pounds.  From 
the  vine  4.861,000  gallons  of  wine,  1.387.000  gallons  of  brandy,  and  2,578,000  pounds 
of  raisins  were  produced.  A  considerable  amount  of  fruit  is  raised,  including  the 
apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  fig.  lemon,  and  orange. 

On  the  large  grazmg  farms  in  1898  there  were  12,617,000  sheep,  5.317,000  Angora 
and  other  goats,  1,202,000  cattle,  383,000  horses,  268,000  ostriches,  and  239.000  swine. 
The  products  included  31,141,000  pounds  of  wool.  8.115.000  pounds  of  mohair. 
2,623.000  pounds  of  butter,  and  294,700  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers. 

The  principal  minerals  worked  in  Cape  Colony  are  gold,  diamonds,  copper,  and 
coal ;  but  there  also  occur  manganese,  lead,  iron,  and  zincblende.  The  coal  output 
in  1898  amounted  to  208,655  tons.  The  diamond  mines  are  chiefly  at  Kimberley,  in 
Griqualand  West,  647  miles  by  rail  from  Cape  Town ;  and  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
produced  in  1898  has  been  reported  at  over  $20,088,000.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  in  1899  it  was  stated  that  Cape  Colony  diamonds  constituted  about 
98  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply. 

Commerce. — The  total  imports  and  exports,  including  specie,  have  been  as  follows 
for  fiscal  years : 

1895.  1896,  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Imports  £19.094,880    £18.771,371     ^17.997,789    £16,682.438  £19.207.549 

Exports   16,904,756      16,970,168      21,660,210     25.318,701  23,330,600 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1898  the  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  were  £16,621,- 
and  £24,423,413  respectively;  in  1899,  £15.370,971  and  £23,247,258  respectively. 
In  1898  the  leading  exports  were  valued  as  follows:  Raw  gold,  £15,394,442  (the  gold 
comes  chiefly  from  the  Transvaal,  but  is  not  included  in  the  Cape  Colony  imports)  ; 
diamonds,  £4,566,897;  wool,  £1,766,740;  ostrich  feathers,  £748,565;  Angora  hair, 
£647,548;  hides,  £548,478;  copper  ore,  £262,830.  The  colony  is  far  from  being  able 
10  meet  its  own  food  demand;  and,  hence,  wheat,  largely  from  the  United  States, 
and  other  foodstuffs  constitute  one  of  the  chief  imports ;  other  important  commodi- 
ties received  from  abroad  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery,  iron  and  steel 
wares,  leather,  coal,  and  spirits.  The  distribution  of  trade  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures  for  1898:  Imports  from  Great  Britain,  £11,443,178;  from  British 
possessions,  £1,048,126;  from  foreign  countries.  £4,130,050.  Exports  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, £23,969,425;  to  British  possessions,  £113,080;  to  foreign  countries,  £340,908. 
Shipping  entered  at  the  ports  in  189S,  in  addition  to  the  coastwise  vessels,  comprised 
1045  vessels  of  2,812,966  tons,  and  cleared  1065  vessels  of  2,789,987  tons;  about 
six-sevenths  of  this  tonnaee  was  British.  The  coastwise  shipping  amounted  to 
3,897,08s  tons  in  1288  vessels  entered,  and  3,927,311  tons  in  1293  vessels  cleared. 

The  English  Board  of  Trade  Journal  published  in  December,  1900,  statistics  of 
the  commerce  of  Cape  Colony  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1899  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1900.  By  the  comparison  the  effects  of  the  war  may  be  seen. 
During  the  first  three-quarters  of  1899  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £13.831,000; 
for  the  same  period  in  1900,  £14,114,000.  In  the  latter  year  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  importation  of  provisions,  including  grain,  nour,  etc.,  leather  goods,  and 
specie;  but  there  was  a  great  decrease  in  machinery  and  metal  goods  of  all  kinds, 
while  a  falling  off  was  very  noticeable  in  linens,  woollens,  wearing  apparel,  millinery, 
and  haberdashery.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  importations  largely  represent  necessities 
for  immediate  consumption.  The  disastrous  commercial  effects  of  the  war,  however, 
are  far  more  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  for  exports.  The  total  exports  (including 
specie)  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1899  amounted  to  £21,256,000;  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1900,  £5,280,000.  The  figures  for  the  principal  exports  during  these  periods 
of  the  two  years  respectively  were  as  follows:  Raw  gold,  £13.803,000  and  £214,000; 
diamonds,  £3,807,000  and  £1,971,000;  wool,  £1,316,000  and  £571,000;  Angara  hair, 
£550,000  and  £.336,000;  hides  and  sktiis,  £303,000  and  £257,000.  Two  important  ex- 
ports increased  in  value — ostrich  feathers  from  £642,000  in  the  nine  months  of  1899 
to  iiC^^ooo  in  ^  same  period  of  1900,  and  specie  from  £73,000  to  £300,000. 

CommmnicaHons. — In  Cape  Colony  proper  there  are  over  8000  miles  of  roads.  In 
1900  the  aggregate  length  of  railways  in  the  entire  colony  was  2867  miles.  Of  this 
amount,  1990  miles  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  653  miles,  though 
tinder  private  ownership,  were  worked  by  the  government,  and  224  miles  were  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated.  About  289  miles  were  under  construction  by  private 
ccHnpanies.  The  government  railways  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £10,200 
a  niile.  In  1898  the  gross  earnings  were  £2,954,000.  and  the  expenses,  £2,012,400. 
(  For  an  account  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  and  telegraph  scheme,  see  the  follow- 
ing article.)  The  telegraph  lines,  which  are  owned  by  the  government,  are  reported 
to  anregate  7360  miles,  carrying  over  22,000  miles  of  wire.  The  net  revenue  in  1898 
was  «io,57i.  At  the  end  of  i$»8  the  post-offices  in  the  colony  numbered  942;  the 
postal  system  in  that  year  was  worked  at  a  loss  of  £1496. 

History  tit  igoo. — An  account  of  the  military  movements  in  Cape  Colony  during 
the  year  may  be  found  in  the  article  Transvaal.  A  rfsuittf  of  the  relations  of  the 
Cape  political  parties  may  serve  to  make  clearer  the  political  situation  in  1900. 
Before  the  Jameson  Raid  at  the  end  of  December,  1895,  there  were  three  parties — 
the  supporters  of  the  ministry,  the  opposition,  and  tiie  Africander  Bond.  The 
Bond,  composed  chiefly  of  Dutch,  whose  aims  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
ministerial  party  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  had,  nevertheless,  rendered  the  latter  impor- 
tant assistance  m  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  for  the  opening  up  and  development 
of  Rhodesia.  After  the  raid,  however,  Africander  friendliness  with  the  ministerial, 
or  Progressive,  party  ceased.  The  personnel  of  the  parties  underwent  some  change ; 
and,  finally,  the  political  groups  were:  The  Progressives,  led  by  Sir  J.  Gordon 
Sprigg,  and  representing  the  extension  of  British  influence;  the  Africander  Bond, 
constituting  the  main  part  of  the  opposition  and  having  strong  Dutch  sympathies ; 
and  the  Independente^  led  by  Mr.  J.  Rose-Innes.  a  conservative  party,  but  loyal  to 
British  supremacy.  The  Independent  party  had  little  influence,  and  virtually  disap- 
peared. In  October,  1898,  the  ministry  of  Sir  (jordon  Sprigg  resigned  upon  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  moved  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner.  the  Africander  leader,  who 
subsequently  became  premier  and  remained  as  such  till  June  11,  1900. 

The  most  important  political  question  during  1900  was  the  Treason  bill,  which  was 
called  forth  by  the  disaffection  of  many  of  the  Cape  Dutch.  General  Lord  Roberts's 
proclamation  of  martial  law  in  the  colony  early  in  April  thoroughly  embittered  the 
Dutch  and  helped  to  alienate  the  premier,  Mr.  Schreiner,  from  the  Africander  Bond. 
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The  leaders  of  this  party  were  active  in  their  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Boer  republics  and  to  the  punishment  of  the  Cape  rebels.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Schreiner  represented  the  Dutch  element  in  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
determined  to  remain  loyal  to  the  imperial  government,  made  his  position  very  diffi- 
cult He  approved  the  validity  of  the  declaration  making  the  case  of  the  Cape  rebels 
one  in  which  the  law  might  prcwerly  take  its  course ;  but,  nevertheless,  asked  amnesty 
for  all,  except  the  leaders.  To  this  petition  the  imperial  government  would  not 
accede,  but  later  the  foreign  ofBce  virtually  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Solomon, 
the  Africander  attorney-general — namely,  that  the  rebellious  Dutch  should  be  dis- 
franchised for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  two  main  points  of  defence  presented  for 
their  action  by  the  Dutch  were  compulsion  by  the  Boer  commandos  and  ignorance 
of  the  treasonable  nature  of  their  acts.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  was  shows 
that  in  some  cases  the  Free  State  commandos  had  crossed  the  Orange  River  at  the 
inTttation  of  Cape  Dutch  officials,  and  that  in  all  cases  there  was  no  impressment 
of  Cape  Dutch  into  Boer  commandos  until  after  opportunity  for  leaving  the  district 
had  been  given.  Concerning  the  second  point,  it  seemed  by  no  means  illogical  or 
unfair  to  curtail  for  a  few  years  the  franchises  of  men  who  while  entering  upon 
unquestionable  rebellion  did  not  recognize  it  as  such.  Although  the  proposition  of 
the  five-year  disfranchisement  in  its  practical  working  out  would  amotmt  almost 
to  complete  amnesty  for  the  rebels  themselves,  it  would  be  a  real  and  serious  blow  to 
the  Africander  party,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for 
the  Dutch  disaffection.  Many  instances  01  unjust  imprisonment  by  the  British  military 
were  reported ;  but  although  these  cases  were  lamentable,  there  was  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  making  no  errors  when  the  number  of  necessary  arrests  were  so 
numerous.  And,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  suspects,  who,  the 
British  authorities  were  morally  certain,  had  been  concerned  in  the  disaffection, 
were  placed  under  arrest  received  but  comparatively  little  notice. 

The  conservative  and  loyal  course  of  Mr.  Schreiner  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
by  his  fellow  Africanders  as  a  traitor  to  the  party,  of  whose  representatives  in  the 
assembly  he  lost  the  support  of  all  but  nine,  while  three  of  his  own  ministers,  Messrs. 
Saner,  Merriman,  and  Te  Water,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  his  policy.  The  Afri- 
canders believed  he  was  willingly  a  catspaw  to  oir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. By  reason  of  these  difficulties  he  resigned  with  his  cabinet  on  June  11.  The 
question  thus  presented  to  the  governor  of  forming  a  new  ministry  was  difficult. 
In  the  approaching  session  of  Parliament  the  Africander  Bond,  even  after  deducting 
those  of  its  representatives  who  were  under  arrest  for  sedition  or  who  had  esc^>ed 
from  the  colony,  would  have  a  majority  of  five.  Nevertheless,  one  of  two  choices 
had  to  be  made— either  a  Progressive  or  a  coalition  ministry.  The  latter  was  at 
first  the  more  favorably  regarded,  but  the  selection  of  premier  for  such  a  ministry 
was  limited  to  two  or  three  men,  notably  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Mr.  J.  Rose-Innes, 
leader  of  the  Cape  bar.  But  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Schreiner  with  the  Bond,  the 
difHculty  of  his  assuming  immediately  amicable  relations  with  his  old  political 
enemies,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Progressive  leaders  to  serve  under  him  rendered 
unwise  the  selection  of  the  former  premier.  Mr.  Rose-Inncs  has  a  reputation  for 
moderation  and  political  integrity ;  but  his  conservatism  is  so  marked  and  his  un- 
willingness to  support  any  policy  any  detail  of  which  he  does  not  approve  so 
constant  that  the  Cape  politicians  did  not  consider  him  a  practicable  candidate.  A 
further  attempt  at  coalition  was  made,  the  cabinet  to  include  under  Sir  J.  Gordon 
Sprigg  not  only  Mr.  Rose-Innes,  but  Mr.  Solomon,  the  former  Africander  attomgr- 
general.  This  arrangement  failed,  however,  when  it  was  realized  that  by  it  Mr. 
Schreiner  would  be  left  with  no  able  assistant  to  combat  the  antagonistic  members 
of  the  Bond.  Accordingly,  and  since,  moreover,  Sir  J.  Gordon  Spring  regarded 
himself  as  the  logical  choice  for  premier,  there  was  formed  on  June  18  a  moderate 
Progressive  cabinet,  having  the  following  composhion:  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg, 

fremier  (for  the  fourth  time)  and  treasurer;  Mr.  T.  L.  Graham,  colonial  secretary; 
)r.  Smartt,  minister  of  public  works;  Sir  Pieter  Faure,  minister  of  agriculture; 
and  Mr.  J.  Frost,  minister  without  portfolio.  It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Schreiner 
would  support  the  new  ministry,  which,  it  was  believed,  intended  to  pursue  the  same 
loyal,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  policjr  that  had  been  advocated  by  the  ex-premier. 
That  the  ministry  would  have  a  majority,  unless  Schreiner's  followers  should  desert 
en  masse,  there  was  little  doubt. 

On  July  20,  1900,  the  Cape  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  governor,  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  who  reported  that  the  colony  had  contributed  34,000  men  to  the  British 
forces  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  The  government  introduced  the  much-discussed 
Treason  bill,  which  after  long  and  heated  debates  was  finally  passed,  with  the  support 
of  Mr.  Schreiner  and  his  few  adherents,  on  September  21,  and  was  subsequently 
approved  by  the  governor.  In  the  discussions  preceding  this  enactment  Mr.  Rose- 
Innes,  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  said  that  while  he  could 
not  sanction  amnesty  for  the  rebels,  he  deprecated  any  policy  of  vengeance;  and 
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Mr.  Merriman,  one  of  the  Africander  extremists,  reiterated  the  idea  that  tiie  rebels 
had  joined  the  Boer  invading  forces  because  British  protection  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  he  held  that  the  bill  would  continue  fatal  unrest  in  South  Africa.  The  bill  as 
finally  enacted  provided  for  a  special  court  to  try  rebel  leaders  and  other  courts  to 
try  the  rank  and  file,  who,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  disfranchised  for  five  years; 
it  also  provided  for  commissioners  to  assess  losses  caused  by  the  war  and  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid.  The  special  court  appointed  was  composed  of  Mr. 
Justice  Solomon  as  president,  Mr.  Justice  Langc,  and  Advocate  Maasdorp.  The 
namber  of  rebels  affected  by  the  Treason  bill  was  estimated  at  from  gooo  to  10,000. 
Mr.  Schreiner's  support  of  the  bill  was  rendered  more  effective  by  the  unsettled 
question  of  leadership  amons  the  Bond  extrenusts,  as  none  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders — Saner,  Merriman,  Te  Water,  or  De  Waal — had  sufficient  support;  though 
late  in  the  summer  there  were  indications  that  Schreiner  was  beginning  to  recover 
his  influence  over  the  moderate  section  of  the  Bond,  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
extremists  forced  him  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Cape  Assembly  on  October  24.  On 
October  13  Sir  Alfred  Milner  prorogued  the  Parliament  until  January  4,  1901.  About 
the  same  time  he  issued  a  notice  that  all  able-bodied  British  refugees  were  liable  to 
militai^  service  in  the  -districts  to  which  they  were  returning,  and  advised  those 
unwilling  so  to  serve  to  defer  their  return. 

A  people's  congress  in  the  interest  of  the  Africander  canse  assembled  at  Worcester, 
Cape  Colony,  on  December  6,  1900.  By  refusing  to  allow  special  trains  to  Worcester 
the  government  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  promoters  of  the  congress,  who  were 
farther  enraged  by  the  posting  of  troops  and  artillery  on  the  hills  commanding  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  assembly  numbered  between  8000  and  10,000  people.  Though 
a  number  of  violently  worded  speeches  were  made,  no  violence  was  attempted  or 
advised.  The  congress  adopted  resolutions  deprecating  the  war,  and  particularly  its 
alleged  uncivilized  character,  demanding  the  retention  of  independence  by  the  two 
Boer  republics,  asking  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of 
Cape  Colony  be  recc^ized,  and  censuring  the  high  commissioner.  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
for  his  policy  of  interference.  Among  the  principal  speakers  was  Mr.  Cronwright- 
Schrciner.  On  December  11  a  deputation  presented  the  resolutions  to  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  who  was  requested  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  imperial  government. 
To  this  the  high  commissioner  acceded,  but  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  reasonaUe 
chance  of  a  reversal  of  the  imperial  policy  of  annexation — a  policy  approved  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation  and  by  all  the  great  colonies  of  the  empire,  excepting 
Cape  Colony;  "and,"  he  added,  "it  is  approved  here  by  half  the  white  population 
and  all  the  natives."  In  December  there  was  still  fear  of  further  disaffection  of 
some  of  the  Cape  Dutch,  and  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Sauer  hinted  at  impending 
trouble  from  Anicanders  in  the  colony.   See  Colonies. 

OAPB-TOOAIRO  KAILWAT.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  known  as  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  scheme,  whereby  rail  communication  is  to  be  established 
between  northern  and  southern  Africa,  progressed  in  1900,  though  the  course  of  a 
large  part  of  the  road  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  first  railway  in  South  Africa  was  completed  in  1859,  when  Cape  Town  was 
connected  by  rail  with  Wellington,  58  miles  distant.  In  1872  the  line  was  extended 
some  60  miles  to  Worcester.  Subsequent  to  1874  railway  construction  progressed 
rapidly.  In  November,  1885,  the  first  train  from  Cape  Town  reached  Kimberley,  647 
miles  distant,  and  S  years  later  the  line  over  the  127  miles  from  the  latter  town  to 
Vryburg  was  completed.  For  three  years  Vrybui^ — 774  miles  from  Cape  Town — 
remained  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Cape  system.  In  1893  a  company  was  formed 
for  continuing  the  line,  by  way  of  Mafeking,  north  to  the  Zambesi.  Trains  were 
running  to  Rlafeking — 90  miles  beyond  Vryburg — in  October,  1894;  to  Gaberones — 
no  miles  beyond  Mafeking— in  July.  1895;  and  to  Buluwayo,  in  Matabeleland,  or 
eastern  Rhodesia — 1360  miles  from  Cape  Town — in  November,  1807. 

From  1897  to  1900  the  northern  portion  of  the  road  was  extended,  as  a  part  of  the 
operations  of  the  Egyptian  field  force  under  General  Kitchener,  as  far  south  as 
Khartoum,  the  first  train  from  Wady  Haifa  reaching  this  place,  1331  miles  from 
Cairo,  on  January  26,  1900.  The  distances  stated  between  Buluwayo  and  Khar- 
toum are  little  better  than  careful  guesses,  but  the  total  length  of  the  road 
when  a>mpleted  has  been  estimated  at  ^50  miles.  Accordingly,  by  subtracting  from 
this  the  1331  miles  to  Khartoum  and  the  1360  miles  to  Buluwayo,  it  appears  that 
over  lutif  the  line,  or  about  3169  miles,  remains  to  be  constructed. 

The  su^estion  has  been  made,  however,  and  probably  will  be  acted  upon,  that 
the  line  be  made  to  touch  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  several  of  the 
great  African  lakes,  and  that,  pending  its  "completion,  these  be  navi^ted.  Sup- 
posing that  this  plan  will  be  adopted,  the  first  through  communication,  starting 
from  Buluwayo,  will  be  made  as  follows:  By  rail  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Nvassa  about  650  miles ;  by  water  over  Lake  Nyassa,  310  miles ;  by  rail  to  Aber- 
amt  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  180  miles;  hy  water  over  Lake 
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Tanganyika,  400  miles;  by  rail  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  310  miles  (part  of  this  may  be 
by  water  over  Lake  Kivu  and  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza) ;  by  water  over  Albert 
Nyanza  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Dufii,  about  185  miles;  by  rail  past 
the  cataracts  of  the  White  Nile  to  Lado,  about  125  miles;  by  water  down  the  Nile 
to  Khartoum,  about  1000  miles.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  waterways  here  enumerated 
amount  to  1895  miles,  leaving  only  1265  miles  of  railway  to  be  built  before  through 
communication  can  be  effected.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  before  the  railroads 
connecting  the  lakes  are  all  completed,  the  line  will  be  pushed  through  from  Khar- 
toum to  Lado,  possibly  clear  to  uie  Albert  Nyanza.  The  cost  of  completinj^  the  line, 
exclusive  of  the  distances  covered  by  the  large  navigable  waterways,  is  estimated  at 
from  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000.  More  than  twice  the  latter  amount  will  be  re- 
quired if  the  waterways  are  not  used.  The  first  roads  that  will  tap  the  trunk  line 
will  probably  be  an  extension  of  the  road  from  Beira  through  Portuguese  Elast 
Africa  and  Matabeleland  to  Buluwayo;  a  road  from  Berber  on  the  Nile  to  Suakim 
on  the  Red  Sea;  a  road,  already  in  process  of  construction,  through  southern 
British  East  Africa  from  Mombasa  to  the  Uganda  region ;  and  a  road  through  Ger- 
man East  Africa  from  the  vicinity  of  Zanzibar  to  Tabora,  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Though  retarded  b^  the  Anglo-Boer  War  railway  construction  fromBuluwasromade 
some  progress  during  1900;  and  financial  guarantees  for  the  extension  of  the  road 
as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika  have  been  secured.  In  June,  1900,  earthworks  for  the  line, 
running  northeast  from  Buluwayo,  were  completed  as  far  as  Gwelo,  in  the  Rhode- 
sian  gold  region.  Branch  lines  are  being  extended  from  Buluwayo  southeast  to  the 
Gwanda  gold  fields  and  northwest  to  the  Wankie  district  The  Portuguese  railway, 
running  from  Beira,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  222  miles  to  the  frontier  at  Umtali,  was 
extended  in  1899  158  miles  to  Salisbury,  the  first  train  entering  that  town  on  May 
I,  1899.  On  July  8,  1900,  the  widening  of  the  gauge  of  this  railway  to  3  feet  6  inches 
— the  standard  gauge  of  South  Africa  and  Egypt — was  completed.  From  Salisbury 
this  line  is  being  extended  to  Buluwayo,  and  it  was  hopeid  that  about  100  miles 
would  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  1901 ;  the  completion  of  this  line  rail 
communication  will  be  established  between  Beira  and  Cape  Town,  and  rich  gold 
fields  will  be  opened  to  both  ports. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  Mr.  Rhodes  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  financial  aid 
from  the  British  government  to  insure  the  extension  of  the  railway  from  Buluwayo 
to  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  finally,  however,  obtained  the  loans — £500,000  from  the 
Rhodesian  mming  companies,  and  £3,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  five  equal  annual  instal- 
ments— from  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  About  one-seventh  of  the  line 
must  pass  through  forei^  territory— either  the  Congo  Free  State  or  German  East 
Africa.  Mr.  Rhodes,  it  is  said,  secured  a  concession  from  the  Belgian  authorities  of 
the  Free  State,  but  he  preferred  the  other  route,  and  in  November,  1899,  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  German  government  for  his  road  to  pass  through  its  territory.  But 
this  consent  was  given  on  conditions — viz.,  that  the  railway — and  also  the  telegraph- 
be  constructed  by  German  capital;  that  no  railways  be  built  from  Rhodesia  and 
Bechuanaland  to  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  fourteenth  degree  of  latitude  except 
from  a  point  on  the  frontier  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  to  be  determined  by 
special  agreement  with  the  German  government;  and  that  no  such  railway  be  con- 
structed north  of  the  fourteenth  parallel  until  a  line  had  been  built  south  of  that 
latitude  through  German  Southwest  Africa.  It  would  seem  that  Germany  is  to  be 
well  rewarded  for  her  concession. 

Although  the  plan  for  this  great  African  railway  seems  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  British  public,  who  generally  regard  it  as  an  assured  success,  yet  it  has  its  ad- 
verse critics.  The  year  1909  has  been  predicted  as  the  time  of  its  completion:  Sir 
Henry  Stanley  believes  "it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  before  1925 ;"  Colonel  H.  G. 
Prout,  another  authority  on  Africa,  not  only  regards  Stanley's  estimate  as  too  san- 

f uine,  but  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Rhodes  "has  any  notion  of  building  a  continuous 
ine  of  railroad  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo."  Colonel  Prout  holds  that  the  line,  even 
though  the  waterways  were  used,  could  not  afford  to  carry  any  articles  but  those 
whose  ratio  of  value  to  weight  is  high ;  it  might  transport  gold,  ivory,  diamonds, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  but  never  could  compete  with  the  steamship  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  staple  commodities.  The  economic  conquest  of  Africa,  he  said,  would  not 
be  effected  by  a  transcontinental  line  running  either  north  and  south  or  east  and 
west,  but  by  relatively  short  railways  running  inland  from  the  ports. 

A  Cape-to-Cairo  telegraph,  the  idea  of  which  preceded  that  of  the  railway,  is 
being  constructed  by  the  African  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Company.  The  course, 
beginning  at  Umtali,  in  Mashonaland  (which  town  to  the  southward  is  connected 
with  Cape  system  by  way  of  Salisbury)  .•  is :  To  Tete,  then  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Blantyre  in  British  Central  Africa,  from  the  latter  town  to  Zomba,  thence  to  Karonga 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  from  Karonga  to  Abercom  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Thus  far  in  1900  the  line  had  been  constructed.  The 
purpose  of  its  promoters  is  to  carry  it  northward  through  G«man  East  Africa,  by 
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agreement  with  the  German  government,  Uganda,  and  the  Eastern  Soudan  to  Khar- 
toum, which  is  already  connected  by  telegraph,  as  well  as  by  rail,  with  Cairo.  The 
authorized  capital  of  the  African  Transa>ntinental  Telegraph  Company  is  ijoo.ooo. 

OAFB  VBBI>II  ISLANBS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  320  miles  west  of  Cape  Verde  in  Africa.  They  belong  to  Portugal,  and  occupy 
an  area  of  1490  square  miles.  The  population  in  1897  was  141,888,  and  consists  of  a 
mixed  race  of  Forttiguese  and  negroes,  the  latter  element  predominating.  The  chief 
products  of  the  islands  are  coffee,  sugar,  mtUet.  and  medicinal  produce.  The  im- 
ports for  i8g8  amounted  to  $1,366,596,  and  the  exports  to  $331,153.  The  revenue  for 
the  same  year  amotmted  to  $311,994,  and  the  expenditures  to  $^4,128.  During  1898 
the  ports  of  the  islands  were  visited  by  3235  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  3>365,i37.  The 
islands  are  administered  hy  a  governor  and  the  seat  of  the  government  is  at  Praia. 

OARDINAIiS*  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  body  of  cardinals,  comprising 
bisbops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  called  the  Sacred  College.  The  cardinals  are  the 
dectors  and  advisors  of  the  pope,  and  second  to  him  only  in  dignity.  The  sub- 
joined list  gives  their  names  and  the  dates  of  consecration ; 

Cardinal  bishops:  A.  Agliardi  (1896);  M.  Mccenni  (1893);  L.  M.  Parocchi 
(1877)  ;  L.  O.  S.  Stephano  (1873)  ;  S.  Vannutelli  (1887). 

Cardinal  priests :  A.  Capecelatro  (1885);  G.  B.  Casali  del  Drago  (1899);  S. 
Casanas  (1895) ;  A.  M.  Cassagares  (1895) ;  F.  Casetta  (1899);  P.  G.  M.  Celesia 
(1884) ;  A.  Ciasca  (1899)  ;  P.  H.  Coullie  (1897)  ;  S.  Cretoni  (1896)  ;  A.  di  Pietro 
(1893};  A.  A.  Ferrari  (1894);  D.  Ferrata  (iSgiS);  Francicanava  di  B.  (1899);  S. 
Geleati  (1890)  ;  J.  Gibbons  (1886) ;  P.  L.  Goossens  (1889) ;  G.  M.  Gotti  (1S95)  ;  J. 
Herrera  (1897);  G.  Kopp  (1893);  G.  M.  J.  Saboure  (1897);  B.  M.  Laugenieux 
(1886);  V.  L.  Lecot  (1893);  M.  Ledochowski  (187.O  :  M.  Logue  (1893):  G.  A. 
Masella  (1887)  ;  F.  D.  Mathieu  (i^y^>);J.  Missia  fi^':"})  ;  F.  P.  Moran  (1885)  ;  A. 
Perraud  (1893);  G.  Portanova  (iSofj)  ;  G.  Prisco  (1X0*0  :  M.  Rampolla  (1887)  ;  P. 
Respighi  (1899) ;  F.  M.  Richard  ;  A.  Richelmy  i  ^^■^) ;  C.  M.  Sancha  (1894)  : 

G.  Sarto  (1893);  F.  SatoUi  (1895);  L.  Schlauch  i':>'nvi;  D.  Svampa  (i8m)  ;  V. 
Vanmrtelli  (iffit9)  ;  H.  Vaughn  (1%) ;  C  Vaszary  i,  li^y^). 

Cardinal  deacons:  L.  Macchi  (isaa) ;  R.  Pierotti  ii^);  F.  S<^  (1894};  A. 
Stdnhubcr  (1893)  ;  G.  C  Vives  yTife  (1899). 

OARUITON,  General  Henry  Alexander,  C.B.,  died  at  Bath  February  22,  1900. 
Bom  in  1814*  he  entered  the  army  in  India  in  1830  and  served  through  the  mutiny. 
He  held  a  command  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lncknow  in  1858  and  was  decorated 
for  bis  services. 

GABKBGIZI,  Andkew,  manufacturer  and  latterly  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  November  25,  1837.  The  family  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1848  and  settled  at  Pittsburg,  where  Andrew  started  his  business  life  in  1849  by 
attending  a  stationary  engine.  Later  he  became  successively  a  telegraph  messenger, 
an  operator,  manager  of  tel^raph  lines  in  the  Pittsburg  office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Pennsylvania.  By 
association  with^  others  in  developing  the  possibilities  of  the  sleeping  car,  and  by 
investments  in  oil  well^  Mr.  Carnegie  ^ined  the  capital  requisite  to  establish  him  in 
the  sted  and  iron  business.  Under  Mr.  Carnegie  5  management  this  business  in- 
creased until  it  produced  more  iron,  steel,  and  coke  than  any  other  private  enterprise 
io  the  world.  Some  details  concerning  the  size  and  valuation  of  the  company  were 
disclosed  in  a  suit  at  equity  brought  on  February  13  by  Henry  Gay  Frick,  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  against  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  stockholders  thereof,  to  restrain  Mr.  Carnegie  from  forcing  Mr.  Frick 
out  of  the  company  unless  he  was  given  adequate  compensation  for  his  stock  hold- 
ings. It  was  stated  that  the  Carnegie  Company  owned,  among  others,  the  Home- 
stead Steel  Works,  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  and  the  Duquesne  Steel 
Works,  and  that  each  of  these  a>ncems  controlled  minor  works.  One-fourth  of  all 
the  ore  territory  in  the  northwest  and  Lake  Superior  region  was  also  said  to  be 
owned  by  the  Carnegie  Company.  The  Consolidated  Carnegie  Company,  incor- 
porated in  1892,  was  capitalized  at  $25,000,000,  but  the  net  profits  for  1899  alone 
were  $21,000,000,  and  the  estimated  profits  for  1900  were  $40,000,000.  "Mr.  Car- 
negie valued  the  entire  property  at  over  $250,000,000,  and  avowed  his  ability  in  or- 
dinarily prosperous  times  to  sell  the  property  on  the  London  market  for  $500,000,- 
00a"  At  the  beginning  of  1899  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  to  sell  his  interest  of  58^  per 
cent  in  the  company  for  $157,950,000,  and  on  the  same  basis  Mr.  Frick  demanded 
that  if  he  were  forced  out  of  the  company  he  should  receive  for  his  6  per  cent,  hold- 
ings $16,237,000.  The  [>ossibi!ity  of  this  "freeze-out"  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  signed 
resignation  was  required  to  be  handed  to  the  company  by  each  new  member  thereof, 
to  Income  operative  when  affirmatively  voted  upon  by  members  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  held  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  he 
voted  that  Mr.  Prick's  resignation  be  accepted,  and  that  his  holdings  be  bought  for 
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$6,000,000.  The  suit  which  Mr.  Frick  brought  to  prevent  this  disposition  of  his 
property  did  not,  however,  come  to  trial,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  compromised  in  Mr. 
Prick's  favor.  On  March  ,24  a  new  company  was  incorporated  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $160,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $1000  each.  Of  thi^ 
shares  Mr.  Frick  received  15,4^  and  his  holdings  would  thus  be  $i5,484,ooa 
Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  it  was  said  that  plans  engineered  by  the  mat  structural 
steel  interests  were  being  considered  for  buying  Mr.  Carnegie  out  It  was  felt  that 
his  influence  in  the  steel  business  was  so  great  that  it  was  unsafe  to  independent 
companies  for  him  to  remain  longer  concerned.  It  was  also  stated  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
himself  was  desirous  of  being  bought  out,  and  that  until  he  was  he  was  likely  to 
endeavor  to  make  trouble  for  the  independent  steel  companies,  so  as  to  force  than 
to  an  issue. 

OARNBaiB  BCUBBUM,  PITTSBURO.     See  Anthropouky  IH  Auerica. 

OAROUNB  ISIi&NDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  between 
the  Philippines  and  Marshall  Islands  and  north  of  New  Guinea.  They  number  526,and 
their  total  area  is  estimated  at  800  square  miles.  Their  population,  according  to  the 
latest  information,  is  42,700,  of  which  about  800  are  Europeans.  According  to  the 
treaty  signed  by  Germany  and  Spain  in  February,  1899,  and  formally  announced  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  the  Carolines,  together  with  the  Pelews  and  Ladrones  or 
Marianne  Islands,  except  Guam  (q.v.),  were  sdd  to  Germany  for  the  sun  of  25,- 
000,000  pesetas  ($4,825,000),  and  they  are  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Gmnan 
New  Guinea  Protectorate.  The  more  important  groups,  of  which  there  arc  26,  are 
the  Pelews  or  Palaos,  Yap,  Uluthi,  Uleai,  Namonuito,  Rug  or  Hugoleu  (15,000 
inhabitants),  Mortlocks,  Ponap^  (215  square  miles,  4000  inhabitants),  and  Kusaie 
(45  square  miles,  500  inhabitants).  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  is  copra,  and  some  of  the  islands  export  also  pearl  shells  in  small 
quantities.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Jaluit  Company,  which 
has  trading  stations  on  every  important  island.  Several  Ei^U^,  Japanese,  and  Chi- 
nese houses  are  also  repres«ited.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  Micronesians, 
and  most  of  them  converted  to  Christianity  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  American  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  stations  on  many  of  the  islands.  The  revenue  of  the  new  colony 
has  been  insignificant  so  far,  and  the  amount  of  expenditures  made  by  the  German 
government  on  the  new  possessions  was  465,000  marks  in  189a  and  370,000  marln  for 
igoo-oi.  Since  the  German  occupation  the  purchase  of  land  by  Europeans  from  the 
natives  has  been  prohibited. 

OARPENTBR,  Franos  Bicknell,  portrait  painter,  died  in  New  York  May  23, 
1900.  He  was  bom  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and  in  1851,  after  having  had  but  six 
months'  instruction  in  painting,  came  to  New  York  and  opened  a  studio.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  an  associate  member  of  the  National  Academy.  He 
became  well  known  through  bis  portraits  of  many  prominent  men.  His  most 
important  picture  is  "President  Lincoln  Signing  the  E.mancipation  Proclamation," 
which  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  (died  July,  1898),  for  $25,000 
and  presented  to  Coi^press  in  1877,  and  now  hangs  in  the  east  wing  of  tiie  House  of 
Representatives.  Among  his  other  well-known  works  are  the  portraits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (now  in  the  capitol  at  Albany),  President  Fillmore  and  Governor  Myron  H. 
Clark  (now  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York).  James  Russell  Lowell,  Horace  Greeley, 
Ezra  Cornell,  George  William  Curtis,  President  Tyler,  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Schuyler 
Colfax,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  President  Pierce,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  John  C.  Fremont  Carpenter  wrote  Six  MotUhs  m  the  White  House 
with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

OARS.    See  Railways  (paragraph  Cars). 

OARTHR,  Sir  Frederick  Bowker  Terrincton,  K.C.M.G.,  chief  justice  and  ex- 
premier  of  Newfoundland,  died  February  28,  1900,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's,  and  was  called  to  the  Irar  of  Newfoundland  in  1842.  From 
1855  to  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  speaker  in  1861-05.  From 
the  latter  year  to  1870  and  from  1S74  to  1878  he  was  premier  and  attorney-general. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  in  1878,  and  two  years  later  was  made  chief 
justice.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  colonid  statesman  knighted  hy  Queen 
Victoria. 

OASOADE  TUNNEI..    See  Tunnels. 

OATHOXJO  OOLLBOEB  OF  THE  nNITBD  STATES,  OONFSBBNOB 
OP  THE.  The  second  annual  conference  was  held  in  Chtc^o  April  18^19,  1900^ 
52  delegates  representing  72  colleges,  3  of  the  delegates  being  from  C^uiadian 
institutions.  These  conferences  owe  their  origin  to  the  desire  for  unification  among 
Catholic  collegiate  institutions,  and  aim  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the 
different  systems,  as  represented  by  Jesuit,  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Augustinian, 
Holy  Cross,  Lazarist  and  other  religious  orders,  and  by  diocesan  colleges.  The 
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M>er  of  most  general  interest  at  the  zgoo  coavention  dealt  with  The  Relative  Merits 
of  Cowses  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  Catholic  and  non-CathoHc  Colleges,  and  was 
}  mtcDOcd  to  discuss  ^  issue  raised  by  Harvard  as  to  the  value  of  the  courses  at 
Boston  Collc^.  President,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Cona^ ;  secretaiy,  Rev.  John  A.  Con- 
way, SJ.   See  UNivEHsmES  and  Colleges. 

OATHOLIO  SUMBIER  80H00X.  OF  AMBRIOA,  on  Lake  Champlain,  near 
Plattsbnrg.  N.  Y.,  prew  out  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Union,  formed  in  1889, 
vludi  its  reading  drdes  following  defined  courses  of  study  under  the  direc- 
ticMi  of  a  central  body,  and  a  magazine,  was  modelled  in  the  Chautauqua  system 
(9.V.).  The  first  snnuner  school  was  held  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1800.  In  1893  it 
WM  permanently  located  on  a  property  of  450  acres,  now  called  Cliff  Haven,  be- 
comii^  incorporated  the  same  year.  The  primary  import  of  the  summer  school 
is  to  give  the  Catholic  point  of  view  on  issues  of  the  day  in  history,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, politics,  economics,  science,  religion,  etc,  and  to  afford  means  for  social 
intercourse  and  recreation.  The  school  and  camp  of  1900  was  held  from  July  2  to 
August  31.  The  rwular  and  special  courses  were  supplemented  by  over  140  lectures 
hj  well-known  Catholics  and  others.  Improvements  in  building  and  road-making 
were  undertaken  during  the  year ;  a  pier  350  feet  long  was  being  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  lake  steamers,  and  arrangements  were  completed  for  an  addition 
to  the  building  of  the  Champlain  Club.  Other  buildingjs  were  being  arranged  for 
by  the  Buffalo  Cottage  Association;  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  who  are  to  erect  a 
Mother-house  and  academy;  and  the  corporation,  who  will  enlarge  the  chapel.  The 
1901  session  will  open  July  I  and  continue  for  nine  weeks.  President,  Rev.  M.  J. 
iJavelle,  LL.D.,  New  York;  secretary.  Warren  E.  Mosher,  542  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York ;  official  organ.  Masher's  Maganne. 

OATHOIJO  TTNIVSRBTFT,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  course  of  the  year  end- 
ing September  i,  1900,  the  endowment  fund  was  increased  by  $37,241.70,  and  new 
equipment  in  books,  apparatus,  etc,  to  the  value  of  $4679.49,  was  added  to  the  al- 
ready existing  equipment.  Promises  were  secured  for  three  foundations  of  $50,000 
each,  to  establish  three  chairs  before  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year.  The 
student  attendance  during  the  academic  year,  omitting  repeated  names,  was  176,  as 
follows:  School  of  sacred  sciences,  75;  philosophy,  22;  letters,  15;  physical  sciences, 
7;  social  sciences,  4;  law,  47;  technology,  10.  The  faculty  numbered  33.  Among 
these  were  graduates  from  49  colleges  and  universities.  Most  of  these  students 
were  candidates  for  the  doctorate  in  theology,  philosophy,  law,  or  science;  or  for 
the  licentiate  in  theology,  or  master  in  i)hilosopny,  law,  or  science;  or  for  the  de- 
g-rees  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engineer.  The  university  is  one  of  the  four- 
teen members  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  founded  February,  1899 
The  collies  affiliated  to  the  university  have  made  material  advancement  since  the 
last  report  The  order  of  Friars  Minor  have  completed  the  erection  of  a  coll^ 
and  drarch,  "The  College  and  Commissariat  of  the  Holy  Land,"  on  their  extensive 
site  in  Brooldand.  The  colle^  has  already  several  teachers,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  students.  The  oongre^tion  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  established  Holy  Cross 
Collie  a  few  years  since  tn  a  mansion  leased  in  Brookland,  has  erected  the  central 
part  of  its  main  college  building,  situated  on  a  tract  of  land  immediately  north  of 
the  university  grounds,  and  now  occupies  it.  The  Marists,  who  have  occupied  a 
large  building  of  their  own  in  Brookland  during  the  past  five  years,  have  just  com- 
pleted the  Marist  College,  a  large  and  massive  building,  located  on  a  tract  also  just 
north  of  the  University.  The  Fathers  of  the  congregation  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle 
have  made  a  amsiderable  addition  to  the  St.  Thomas  College  building.  The  uiuver- 
sity  library  numbers  31,686  volumes.  The  total  income  from  alt  sources  for  the  year 
was  $115,248. 

OAUOASns.   See  Russia. 

OAVAN,  Ninth  Earl  of,  Frederick  Edward  Gould  Lamdart,  died  in  Hertford- 
shire, England,  July  14,  1900.  Bom  in  1839,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  navy  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  i8S4,  and  at 
the  bomtordment  of  Canton  in  1B36.  He  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1885  to  1892.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1887.  Lord  Cavan 
was  tfie  author  of  With  Yacht,  Camera,  and  Cycle  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  With 
Yacht  and  Camera  in  Eastern  Waters. 

OELIIBB9,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (.g.v.),  with  an  area  of  72,000 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,000,000.  Only  a  part  of  the  island, 
constitnting  the  residenqr  of  Menado  (22,080  square  miles,  population  549,138),  is 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Dutch  government,  the  rest  being  administered 
by  native  chiefs  tinder  the  guidance  of  Dutch  officials.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  island,  a  careful  investigation  of  its  geological  formation 
has  been  made»  which  shows  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island,  known  as  Minahasa. 
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to  be  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  with  a  few  active  volcanoes,  some  of  them 
over  6000  feet  high.  Gold  is  found  mainly  along  the  streams,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  attract  foreign  capital.  Besides  gold  there  are  also  found  deposits  of 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  coal,  the  latter  mainly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

OBMXtNT,  HTDRAUIiIO.  The  activity  in  building  and  engineering  construc- 
tion during  1899  was  reflected  in  an  increased  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
United  States.  Another  effect  of  this  activity  was  to  enlist  a  Utgfi  amount  of 
capital  in  the  building  of  new  cement  plants,  and  in  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  works.  Most  of  these  factories  bepin  operations  in  1900,  and  con- 
sequently served  to  swell  the  year's  production  of  Portland  cement  above  even  the 
high  figures  of  1899.  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  of  natural  rock  cement  suffered 
a  decrease,  owing  very  largely  to  the  increased  production  of  the  artificial  material. 
For  many  years  the  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  natural 
rock  cement,  and  it  continued  to  do  so  during  1900.  A  more  important  reason 
for  congratulation,  however,  Hes  in  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  Portland  cement 
industry  during  the  last  decade,  by  which  the  United  States  is  placed  high  up  in  the 
list  of  the  cement-producing  nations  of  the  world,  ranking  now  on  at  least  an  equal- 
ity with  England,  and  being  surpassed  only  by  Germany.  According  to  the  statis- 
tics of  Portland  cement  production  in  the  United  States,  published  by  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal  in  its  annual  review  of  mineral  and  metal  production  in 
1900,  the  total  output  was  8,503,308. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  production  of  natural  rock  cement  in  the 
United  States  during  1900  was  8,832,240  barrels,  and  the  production  of  sl^  cement 
was  493,150  barrels. 

CENSUS.  -The  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  last  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  prearranged  plan  of  the  Census  Office.  So  far  the  office  has  published  the 
figures  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  by  States,  together  with  the  more  de- 
tailed statistics  by  States  and  counties  for  some  of  the  States.  The  statistics  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  other  subjects  remain  as  yet  to  be  published.  The  count 
of  the  country's  population  reveals  an  increase  for  the  last  ten  years  of  a  little  over 
13,000,000  people,  or  about  2.1  per  cent,  annual  increase.  This  is  a  slower  rate  than 
the  one  observed  in  the  preceding  decade,  when  it  was  2^  per  cent,  per  year ;  the 
diminished  rate  is  largely  due  to  a  falling  off  in  immigration  numbers.  The  total 
population  of  the  country  is  now  76,304,799,  of  which  74,611,005  are  in  the  forty-five 
states  of  the  Union,  and  the  remaining  1,693,794  in  the  Territories  of  the  UnitedStates, 
not  including  any  of  the  West  Indies  or  Philippine  possessions.  ^The  figures  of  the 
twelfth  census  are  of  special  significance,  showing  a  turning  point  in  the  devel<^ 
ment  of  the  country,  since,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  century,  the  Eastern 
States  record  a  greater  increase  of  population  than  those  in  the  West.  ^  The  centre  of 
population  has  shifted  but  a  few  miles  westward  from  where  it  was  in  1890,  and  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  great  im- 
petus for  the  westward  movement  of  population  which  was  given  in  the  previous 
decades  by  the  successive  openings  of  new  lands  has  now  disappeared  and  the  coun- 
try has  settled  down  to  the  normal  work  of  developing  existing  resources.  The 
great  stritks  this  country  has  made  in  the  past  decade  in  industrial  development 
have  further  contributed  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  Eastern  States  as  compared 
with  the  Western.  Thus  New  Jersey  shows  a  gain  of  about  30  per  cent.,  largely  due 
to  the  growth  of  the  small  manufacturing  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Similarly  in  New  York,  the  largest  gains  have  occurred  around  its  two  largest 
industrial  centres.  New  York  City  and  Buffalo.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  smaller  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  continue  to  lead  in  population  and  resources,  each  having  gained 
over  1,000,000  of  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  States  which  have  been  the  most 
backward  in  industrial  growth  have  remained  either  stationary  so  far  as  population 
is  concerned,  or  even  lost  some  of  it.  Such  are  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  in  the  East,  and  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Kansas,  in  the  West 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  Southern  States,  showing  the  greatest  increase  where 
recent  industrial  procn^ess  is  most  noticeable.  The  following  table  shows  the  pecu- 
lation by  States  and  Territories  in  1890  and  1900: 


1000. 

1890. 

1900. 

1880. 

1.838.697 
1.311.564 

539,700 
906,866 
1B4.786 

1,815,017 
1,128,179 
1,208,1.30 
413,196 
746.3S8 
168,493 
801,4a 

4S8.556 
1.310,816 

401,570 
S,0SO.61S 
8,048,710 

876,749 

843,641 

w.soe 

1.151. 149 
328  808 
1.767.518 

907.90S 
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Scenes  at  the  Census  Bureau. —  i.  Mountains  of  iilank  Ceiisus  dociiinents — Pre- 
paring report  forms  for  the  enumerators.    2,  In  the  Census  Bureau's 
Building — A  row  of  presses'  in  the  printing  room. 
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Kentucky  

LooicUoL  

Maine  
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Mlchigui  

KinneBoU  
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ll<»]tuia  

Nebndu  

Kenda  

New  Dsmp^ilie..,  

New  Jener  

New  Toik  

North  Cenriina  

Notth  Dakota  
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OrvgQQ., . 
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AMU  Ml 
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i"*  1 . '  -80 

-6.  IL»*."JlFt 

1  ^T*!  J  iCMl 

i.-±f  yj^Hiifo 

1  1  J*  JIM 

1  Kid  iSK 

V  *i. -too 

fit',  \  J  Ad 

1  1 4  N 1  rfkft 
1 . 1  -W/ 

1  -in 

]  ,1  'J  .--<4^ 

^  w  t-,  iAA 
1, .      ■-'  '?tU 

.J ,  ■-■  1^  1 

1-.'  ^*4.  Wtf 

1  ilO  1  ^"38 

1  -rim 

:).  ii65 

l.'.n.^v.'W 

1  1  (jirt  -110 

4 J. 385 

l,fll7.&47 

1HS.719 

4,157  ,IrlB 
«S,BB6 
MB%X1G 

VIritinto  

Washlnston  

West  V&ginU  

Wtacondn  

Wyoming  

Total  t<x  4B  StAtte  

Aluka.-  

Arizona  

District  of  Colmnbift  

Hawaii  

Indian  Terrltorr  

Kew  Mexico  

Oklahoma...  

Peraona  in  the  service  of 
the  United  SUtes  eta- 
tfoned  abroad  (estimated) 

Indians,  etc.,  on  Indian 
reservations,  except  In- 
dian Terrltor;  

Total  for  7  Territories, 

etc  

Grand  total  


1900. 


1,8&i.181 
018.103 
9BS.800 

8,000,041 
«,M1 


74,611,006 

88,693 

878,718 
154,001 
891.960 
195.801 
898,881 


S9,(nti 


1,088,794 


70,804,799 


1800. 


1,656,960 
849,890 
768,794 

1,880,880 
00,700 


63,116,811 

83.063 

59,620 
230.893 

89.990 
180,183 
153,598 

61,884 


145,883 


95a,MB 


68,069,756 


That  the  industrial  centres  are  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  of 
the  country's  population,  and  furthermore,  that  they  have  served  to  denude  the  rest 
of  the  country  of  a  great  part  of  its  working  population,  may  be  seen  from  the 
census  figures  of  j>opulatton  of  cities  having  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  There 
were  159  such  cities  in  1900,  with  a  population  of  19,694,625,  as  against  14,855,489 
in  1890,  or  an  increase  of  32.5  per  cent.,  whereas  the  population  of  the  country 
increased  but  20  per  cent  The  process  of  concentration  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  fibres:  The  number  of  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  200,000 
inhabitants  increased  from  16  in  1890  to  19  in  1900;  of  those  having  from  100,000 
to  200,000  there  were  13  in  1890  and  19  in  1900 ;  from  ^0,000  to  100,000,  30  in  1890 
and  40  in  1900;  from  zifloo  to  50,00(^  oO  in  1890  and  81  in  1900.  The  following  two 
tables  show  in  detail  the  increase  of  population  of  the  cities  during  the  last  two 
dMades: 

Tabu  1.-FOPCLATI0N  OF  CITIES  HAVINQ  88.000  INHABITAITTS  OR  MORK  IN  1900, 
ACCORDINQ  TO  CLASSIFIED  SIZES. 


Cumhtbd  Sms. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cities. 

Popcunov. 

IifCRBAflB  nam. 
1890  TO  1900. 

IRCBBASB  rnox 

1880  TO  1890. 

1900. 

1B90. 

1880. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnmber. 

Per 

cent 

atks  of  100,000  and  under  mXOOO. . . 
Cfties  of  00,000  and  under  100,000.. . . 
atica  of  96,000  and  nnder  60,000; ... . 

159 

19,694,635 

14.865.480 

9,933,087 

4.839,136 

33.6 

4,931.563 

40.5 

10 

19 
40 

61 

11,796.809 
3,413,688 
3,109.888 
8,776,940 

8.879,106 
1.808,056 
3.067,169 
3.100,5&9 

6.311.668 
1.009,163 
1.868,109 
1.344,808 

S.9I6.704 
603.B83 
643.169 
676,381 

8i.8 
83.8 
31.0 

3,667.453 
799,4fl8 
696  860 
856,757 

40.6 
T9.3 
61.0 
68.7 

Tabu       POPULATION  OF  CITIES  BAVINO  300,000  INHABITANTS  OR  MORS  IN  1900, 
ACCORDINO  TO  CLASSIFIED  SIZES. 

CLassiVTBD  Subs. 

Nnm- 
ber 
of 

cities. 

PoFCXATiorf. 

IirCRCASU  FBOH 

1890  TO  1900. 

IXCBBASI  rsOM 

1880  TO  1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1880. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
cent 

19 

11,11KS809 

6,»9,106 

0.811,068 

2,918,704 

88  8 

8,667,4^ 

40.0 

CtUeaof  imOOO  and  nnder  3.000.000 
Cttki  of  600^  and  under  l.(N)0.000. 
Cttlta  of  800,000  and  imdcr  400,000. . . 
CtHM  of  100,000  and  ntdn  800,000. . . 

1 
3 
8 
6 

e 

8.487,808 
3,993,373 
l.»46,0S7 
1.7S4.«5 
1,900,738 

9.493.691 
8,146,814 
1,884,686 
1,861,639 
1,568,476 

1,901,846 
1,860.856 
1,015.670 
660.767 
1,068.516 

014,611 
846.468 

810,401 
S7S.916 
443,818 

87.8 
89.8 

S9.3 
37.6 
88.5 

601.346 
790,460 
E89.016 
890.773 
400,969 

81.0 
66.9 
«7.9 
40.0 
47.4 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more : 


Cmn. 

FOFUUTIOK. 

IxegKumwmam 
UBOtoISOO. 

1900. 

18M. 

1880. 

Per 

OODL 

1 

3,4S7,S0a 

1 

3,408.601 

I 

1,001,346 

vi4,ni 

Of. 8 

PliipiuTn  Til 

0 

696,715 

U.4 

8 

],Ea8,l»7 

s 

1,046,964 

8 

8*7,170 

8«6,7Sa 

83 -S 

4 

B75,SS6 

4 

461,770 

5 

860.518 

87.8 

S 

660^ 

5 

448,477 

4 

868,839 

118,415 

85.0 

8 

606,967 

6 

434.489 

6 

838,318 

74,618 

17.1 

7 

afi.vDti 

A 
V 

11 

180.418 

46.0 

BnAlo,  K.  Y  

8 

SS2.S87 

10 

965,664 

18 

166,134 

96.788 

87.8 

9 

S4S.78S 

7 

806.997 

8 

838,»0 

43,786 

14.8 

ClncInnaU  O       .  . 

10 

a»,903 

8 

306,006 

7 

SS5,18» 

88,994 

8.T 

11 

asi.eie 

19 

838,617 

19 

166,880 

81,999 

84.7 

J3E 

Oft?  iflA. 

Jl 

Ol<o  ran 

Qtft  nan 

46,006 

18.6 

Detroit,  HIch  

IS 

886,704 

14 

906.876 

17 

116,340 

ftk  ana 

88.7 

Uilwwikee,  Wis  

14 

385,816 

IS 

801,468 

16 

115,667 

BO.BiT 

89. 5 

16 

278,718 

18 

8ao,aM 

10 

m,s»« 

48,SH 

80.8 

Newark,  N,  J  

16 

m,m 

16 

181 .880 

14 

186,608 

64,910 

ss.s 

J«rBey  CitylN,  J 

17 

906.488 

tiig  fww 
1(»,UI» 

ID 

ion  900 

48.480 

96.6 

IB 

904.781 

10 

161,188 

IS 

183,756 

ST.O 

19 

909,718 

17 

194,788 

87 

46,887 

87.960 

88.0 

SO 

175,697 

•4 

188,146 

IB 

104,(«7 

48,451 

n.s 

81 

190,  IM 

96 

106,486 

88 

75,066 

68,738 

60.4 

» 

163,768 

88 

188,716 

89 

66,780 

81.086 

88.8 

St.  Panl.  Minn  

a 

16S.066 

98 

183,166 

44 

41,478 

88.909 

88.4 

Rocheater,  N.  Y  

84 

169,608 

81 

1S8,8M 

81 

69,966 

38,718 

81  4 

2S 

133,869 

96 

106,718 

49 

86,639 

87,146 

8S.'4 

M 

]8t.6» 

as 

S1,4M 

84 

00,187 

50,886 

81.8 

17 

189.886 

97 

10BX7 

88 

78.068 

94,600 

88.8 

38 

186,660 

89 

8S,lfiO 

88 

61.647 

87,410 

48.4 

» 

118,431 

31 

84,6» 

97 

66,901 

88,706 

89.8 

90 

108,874 

80 

83,148 

81 

51,798 

80^1 

88.9 

SI 

lOe.027 

84 

61.396 

SS 

68,888 

96,710 

88.8 

Pntereon,  N.  J  

82 

105.171 

Kt 

78,847 

88 

61,081 

86.884 

84.8 

8> 

104,668 

80 

74,308 

36 

48,961 

80.466 

40.9 

M 

102.979 

64 

63,884 

66 

88,481 

50,665 

96.8 

SB 

108,660 

90 

140,469 

«a 

80,618 

•87,887 

•86.9 

as 

102,479 

66 

60.806 

1SS 

11,188 

68.064 

108.3 

87 

108,880 

42 

64,406 

63 

3s.&e« 

aT,8iS 

68.6 

as 

108,086 

88 

19,916 

88 

45,690 

86,611 

85.6 

 r 

*DMt«ue, 


For  detailed  census  returns  of  population,  see  Appendix. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  counted  the  members  of  its 
household  in  istoo.  As  early  as  1807,  at  the  St  Fetersburf;  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute,  the  idea  was  serioasly  discussed  of  Uking  a  simul- 
taneous census  in  1900  throughout  the  world.  The  matter  formed  the  subject  of  a 
special  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  International  Institute  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan.  But  the  impossibility  of  changing  the  dates  of  census  taking 
in  some  of  the  countries,  notably  Russia,  England,  Spain,  and  a  few  others,  frus- 
trated the  scheme.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  there  will  be  a  number  of  countries  who 
will  have  taken  their  censuses  either  in  190Q  or  1901.  Thus,  Germany  and  Portugal 
took  their  censuses  on  December  I,  1900;  Italy  on  December  31,  1900;  Austria  and 
Sweden  on  the  same  day,  and  to  these  should  be  added  Finland  and  Brazil.  In 
addition  to  those  the  following  countries  will  take  their  censuses  in  1901 :  France. 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  England,  Canada,  Australia,  and  all  the  other  English 
colonies.  Russia  and  Spain  had  their  censuses  taken  in  1897,  which  is  so  close  to 
1900  that,  after  the  results  of  the  census  shall  have  been  published  by  the  various 
countries,  we  will  have  quite  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  population  and 
the  material  resources  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century. 
The  Italians  have  already  footed  up  the  results,  and  are  proud  of  their  showing. 
The  total  population  appears  to  be  about  35.000,000,  which  is  more  than  4,000,000  in 
exress  of  what  was  expected.  The  ratio  of  increase  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition,  some  5,000.000  Italians  haTc 
gone  to  the  United  States  and  South  American  countries.  The  British  census  is  to 
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be  taken  on  Snnday,  March  31,  igoi.  Since  the  questions  asked  by  the  British 
Cflnmerator  are  limited  to  the  subject  of  population  and  vital  statistics,  the  British, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  European  nations,  are  capable  of  completing  their  enumera- 
tion within  one  day,  which  is  much  preferable  to  the  American  method  of  extending 
the  inquiry  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  a  month,  reducing  the  danger  of  omis- 
sion or  counting  the  same  people  twice  to  a  minimum.  The  choice  of  Sunday  for 
the  enmne ration  day  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  reach 
nnst  of  the  people  on  that  day.  The  census  in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  rwistrar  goieral,  under  the  su|>ervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
One  01  the  questions  asked  in  the  British  census,  which  will  bear  on  the  question  of 
overcrowding  among  the  tenement  people,  is  as  to  the  number  of  rooms  occupied 
by  a  person.  The  registrar  general  is  diarged  with  the  preparation  of  two  reports. 
One,  called  the  preliminary  abstract,  is  to  be  published  within  five  months  after  the 
census  day  if  Parliament  be  then  in  session,  or  within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  the 
session  of  Parliament,  if  the  latter  should  meet  at  a  later  date.  The  other  report, 
called  the  detailed  abstract,  is  to  be  "printed  and  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  as  early  a  date  as  may  be  found  practicable."  In  Ei^Iand  and  Scotland 
the  OTcrseers  of  the  poor  and  relieving  officers  for  poor  law  unions  will  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  enumerators.  In  Ireland  most  of  the  enumerators  will  be  drawn 
from  among  "such  officers  and  men  of  the  police  force  of  Dublin  metropolis  and  of 
the  Ro^l  Irish  Constabulary  as  the  lord  lieutenant  may  direct."  The  report  for 
Ireland  is  to  be  published  within  twelve  months  after  the  census  day. 

The  Austrian  census,  which  was  taken  on  December  31,  1900,  was  carried  out 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  of  i8go.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  questions 
connected  wiUi  poimlatioii,  the  enumerator  was  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
dwellii^  in  cities  and  suburbs  by  asking  questions  as  to  the  number  of  people 
in  the  dwelling,  whether  the  members  of  the  same  household  were  family  relations, 
whether  the  dwelling  was  owned  or  leased  by  those  residing  in  it,  the  kind  of 
sanitary  improvements,  the  rent  paid,  and  finally,  whether  any  members  of  the 
household  were  unemployed,  and  if  so,  how  long  and  why  ?  The  results  of  the  cen- 
sus will  be  published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the  empire. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  countries,  Germany  takes  its  census  every  five  years, 
the  last  having  bera  taken  on  December  i,  igoo.  The  preliminary  results  will  be 
published  in  the  month  of  March,  1901.  The  final  figures  will  not  be  made  available 
before  1902.  Enough  has  already  been  made  known,  however,  to  bring  out  the 
most  notable  feature  in  connection  with  the  results  in  Germany— viz.,  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  growth  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  due  to  industrial  develop- 
ment In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  Germany  is  showing  the  same  ten- 
dency as  the  United  States,  and  is  her  close  rival.  The  following  list  is  of  interest, 
showing  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  thirty-three  largest  cities  in  that  coun- 
try since  1895  (the  figures  are  preliminary,  subject  to  correction)  : 


Cims. 

POPCT-ATION . 

CiTIM. 

POFULATIOIT. 

December, 
1900. 

December, 
189&. 

December, 
1900. 

December, 
1893. 

i,om,wo 

i.Vi  ri-.i 

<fln  arm 

l.flT7,aiM 

178,818 
161,888 
168,416 
106.811 
156.987 
180,968 
148,418 
141.945 
140,884 
140.589 
18ftJN6 
128,177 
118,868 
117,014 
107,988 
108,988 
106,001 

158.391 
148,»H 
141.894 
116,804 
180,387 
188,608 
111,888 
188,993 
91,119 

ie.oa5 

138,346 
115,188 
96,188 
78,989 

107,845 

8i,na 

Ijripflg  

407,807 
S».BS3 
878.169 
886,440 

831.664 

169.886 

sm,m 

914.494 
17S,995 
140.794 
161,00T 
189,877 
lT9,n8 

See  the  articles  on  the  several  cotmtries. 

miNTM  *T.  AMBBIOA,  the  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  which 
lies  between  Mexico  and  the  South  American  republic  of  Colombia,  has  a  total 
estimated  area  of  178,^7  square  miles,  a  territory  greater  than  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  and  Delaware  combmed; 
and  an  estinuted  population  of  about  3tS<}0>000i  a  l>*tle  over  100,000  more  than  the 
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population  of  New  York  City.  The  countries  comprising  Central  America,  with 
their  average  population  per  square  mile,  are  as  follows:  British  Honduras,  4.6; 
and  the  five  republics — Salvador,  iii ;  Guatemala,  32 ;  Costa  Rica,  13 ;  Honduras,  10; 
and  Nicaragua,  9.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  pure  European  blood,  the 
mass  of  the  people  being  Indians  and  mestizos. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in  the  develc^ment  of  Central  America, 
outside  British  Honduras,  is  the  growth  of  German  industry  and  influence.  A 
similar  but  more  advanced  tendency  exists  in  the  southern  states  of  Brazil  iq.v.). 
The  power  of  Germany  in  Central  America,  especially  in  Guatemala,  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  that  country  and  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  besides  five  well- 
established  German  banking  houses,  there  are  about  one  hundred  prosperous  Ger- 
man commercial  houses,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  eight  and  one-third  millions 
of  dollars.  Besides  holding  government  bonds,  railroad  and  bank  shares,  mortgages, 
etc.,  Germans  have  invested  about  $16,000,000  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  they 
own  land  estimated  at  $18,088,000  in  value.  Of  this  amount,  8§  per  cent  represents 
land  in  Guatemala,  12  per  cent,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  3  per  cent,  in  Nicaragua.  Their 
total  interests  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  are  estimated  31^4.030,000, 
$10,472,000,  and  $9,520,000  respectively.  As  about  $1,666,000  are  invested  in  Salvador 
and  $1,428,000  in  Honduras,  German  financial  interests  in  the  republics  may  be 
estimated  at  over  $67,000,000.  To  a  great  extent  this  amount  represents  absentee 
owners;  the  number  of  resident  Germans  in  Central  America  is  not  large.  In  Brazil, 
however,  the  German  influence  is  chiefly  due  to  a  large  resident  German  peculation. 

The  trade  of  Central  America  with  the  United  States  is  given  as  follows  for  fiscal 
years: 
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OBNTRAL  BSAnNd  BTA^GONB.  See  Heating  fbou  Cehtxal  Statioms. 
OBNTURT,  PsocatEss  op  the.  See  Appetidix. 

OBTIAN,  an  island  and  a  British  colony  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  southern 

extremity  of  Hindustan.  It  has  an  area  of  25,365  square  miles,  and  its  population 
was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1899  at  3.489,293.  Capital,  Colombo,  with  a  population  of 
127,836  in  1891.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Singhalese,  who 
were  supposed  to  number  2,195,947  i"  and  the  remainder  consists  of  993,856 

Tamils,  207,425  Moors,  which  are  the  non-Malay  Mohammedans,  24,071  Burghers, 
and  11,119  Malays.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  £^riculture,  and 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation.  The  main  prod- 
ucts of  the  island  are  cocoanuts,  paddy,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  The  tea  industry  has 
improved  considerably  during  1899,  the  output  for  that  year  being  129,894,156  pounds, 
against  122,395,518  pounds  in  189S.  The  live  stock  of  the  island  in  1899  consisted  of 
4599  horses,  1,379,800  homed  cattle,  156,874  goats,  and  84,215  sheep.  The  colony  had 
also  till  looms,  2461  oil  mills,  and  4  sugar  mills.  The  principal  mineral  on  the 
island  is  plumbago,  of  which  there  were  1692  mines  and  pits  in  1899.  The  mining  of 
gems  is  also  an  important  industry,  and  in  1899  there  were  491  gem  quarries  in 
operation.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  yielded  in  1899 
a  revenue  of  1,091,798  rupees.  The  commerce  of  the  island  during  the  calen^r 
year  1899  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  exports  for  that  year  amounted 
to  101,086,619  rupees,  against  84,076,820  rupees  in  1898.  The  principal  artides  of 
export  were  tea,  51,8154,763  rupees,  against  47,734.251  rupees  in  1898;  cocoanut  oil, 
6,062,419  rupees;  cinnamon,  2,760,692  rupees;  and  coffee,  1,350,413  rupees.  The 
greater  part  of  the  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies.  The 
imports  for  1899  amounted  to  101,542,220  rupees,  against  87,525,034  rupees  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods,  rice  and  other 
grains,  coal  and  coke,  and  liquors.  Of  the  total  amount  of  imports,  31,555,193  rupees 
came  from  Great  Britain.  During  the  calendar  year,  3845  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
3.^21,782,  entered  the  Ceylon  ports.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  entered,  1491, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,721,455,  were  British.  The  railways  of  the  islaiid.  which  have 
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a  total  length  of  207  miles,  are  all  owned  and  operated  by  the  government.  The 
total  eamings  for  1899  amounted  to  7,658,886  rupees,  and  the  expendittires,  4,104.353 
rupees,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  over  3,000,000  rupees.  There  were  also  3594  miles 
of  roads,  of  which  2297  were  metalled,  and  152  miles  of  canals.  The  total  length  of 
telegraph  lines  in  18^  was  1167  miles.  The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year 
1899  give  the  revenue  receipts  for  that  year  at  25,913,141  rupees.  _  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  were:  Customs,  6,752,367  rupees;  licences,  excise  and  internal 
revenue,  5,630,772  rupees;  and  railways,  7,626,^8  rupees.  The  expenditures  for 
1899  amounted  to  24,950.940  rupees.  The  main  items  of  expenditure  were :  Public 
debt,  2,802,454  rupees;  railways,  4,098,601  rupees;  public  works,  3>450t940  rupees; 
militanr,  3,519.076  rvpees ;  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  1,259,266  rtmees ;  and  pensions, 
1,115.583  rupees.  The  public  debt  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to 
^3^5339.  and  the  local  silver  debt,  3.353*i9i  rupees.  The  total  value  of  assets  was 
estimated  in  January,  1900,  at  24,188,315  rupees,  leavir^  an  excess  of  2,859,067  over 
the  total  amount  of  liabiltttes.  The  Ceylon  Savings  Bank  of  Colombo  had  at  the  end 
of  1899,  23,950  depositors  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  3,742,167  rupees.  The 
government  savings  bank  had  43,850  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to  1,168,061 
rupees.  The  prevailing  religion  on  the  island  is  Buddhism;  and,  according  to  the 
census  of  1891,  the  population  of  the  island  consisted  of  1,877,043  Buddhists,  615,933 
Hindoos,  311,995  Mohammedans,  and  302,127  Christians.  The  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  colony  are  numerous,  and  consisted  in  1899  of  489  government  schools, 
with  47,4&  pupils;  1263  grant-in-aid  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  111,145.  and 
1887  unaided  schools,  with  34,841  pupils.  The  total  number  of  scholars  was  193,^38,  or 
6.33  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  colony.  Higher  education  is  provided 
by  the  Royal  College  at  Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  295  students  in  1899 
and  a  technical  college  with  127  students.  There  is  also  an  agricultural  and  a  railway 
school.  There  are  68  hospitals  and  asylums  on  the  island,  in  which  54,705  people 
were  treated  during  1899.    At  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  colony  is  a 

Sovemor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  5  members,  all  government  ofBce- 
olders,  and  a  legislative  council  of  17  tnembers,  including  the  5  members  of  the 
executive  council.  For  puiposies  of  administration  the  colony  is  divided  into  9  prov- 
inces, each  administered  by  a  government  agent.  A  contingent  of  125  men  and 
5  officers  was  raised  by  the  colony  to  aid  the  imperial  government  in  the  South 
African  War.  Two  thousand  Boer  prisoners,  including  General  OUvier  and  his 
sons,  were  sent  to  the  island  during  die  year. 

OBAFFBB,  General  Adna  Rohanza,  commander  of  the  small  force  of  Ameri- 
cans that  took  part  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  embassies  at  Pekin,  August, 
1900.  He  was  bom  at  Orwell,  O.,  in  1842,  and  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  19.  In 
J863  he  was  commissioned  2d  lieutenant,  and  two  years  later  ist  lieutenant.  During 
the  war  he  received  brevets  for  gallantry  at  Gettysburg  and  Dinwiddie  Court- House, 
Va.  He  rose  ip  command  during  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  Arizona  and  Texas, 
and  was  api|^inted  lieutenant-colonel  in  189a  He  served  in  the  Santiago  campaign, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  at  El  Can^.  On  June  30,  igoo^  he  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  American  troops  sent  to  China  after  Admiral  Seymonr's  foilure 
to  relieve  Pekin.  He  has  proved  an  efficient  commander.  However,  his  protestBtions 
against  the  looting  of  the  German  troops  brought  him  into  difficulties  wiOi  Count  von 
Waldersee,  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  lorces  in  China. 

OH  ft  M  B  HKItAINi  Joseph,  English  colcmial  secretary  and  chief  exponent  of 
British  imperialism,  was  bom  in  London  in  1836,  studied  at  the  Universi^  College, 
and  became  a  steel  manufacturer  in  Birmingham.  Made  mayor  in  1873,  he  brought 
about  the  municipalization  of  the  gas  and  water  works,  and  carried  out  a  series  of 
public  improvements  that  turned  Birmingham  into  a  new  city.  In  the  execution  of 
his  plans  against  fierce  opposition  he  displayed  fine  financial  and  administrative 
ability,  untiring  energy,  and  a  spirit  of  cool  pugnacity  that  still  inheres  in  the  con- 
queror of  the  Boers.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Liberals  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
Birmingham  in  1876,  for  Birmin^am  West  in  1885,  and  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  cabinet  rank  from  1880  to  1885.  He  broke  with  Gladstone  on  the  Irish 
question  in  1886,  and  vehemently  (^posed  Home  Rule.  In  1^5  he  became  colonial 
secretary  in  Lord  Salisbury's  coalition  ministry,  and  initiated  a  rigorous  Greater 
Britain  policy.  The  action  of  the  British  j;ovemment  in  the  matter  of  the  Transvaal 
was  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  popular  opinion  called  him  the  author  of  the  South 
African  War  and  the  real  head  of  the  cabinet.  In  1900  he  was  decidedly  the 
strongest  figure  in  British  politics,  the  most  applauded  and  hated  man  in  England. 
The  reverses  of  the  opening  period  of  the  war  stirred  up  bitter  attacks  on  him.  He 
was  denounced  as  the  instigator  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  the  publication  in  the 
Independanct  Beige  at  Brussels  of  supposedly  bicriminating  letters  of  his  caused 
a  demand  in  Commons  for  a  reinvestigation  of  that  affair.  Before  the  country  the 
secretary  qnritedly  defended  himself,  denying  all  personal  responsibili^  for  the 
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war,  insisting  upon  its  necessity  and  justice,  and  predicting  its  ultimate  success.  In 
the  ^neral  elections  of  September  and  October,  following  on  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  practically  the  only  issue.  Against  him  the 
Opposition  concentrated  all  the  violence  of  an  exceptionally  violent  cam^>a^n.  He 
was  re-elected.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  exasiwrated  minonty  made  a 
personal  assault  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  stated  that  he  and  members  of  his 
tunily  owned  interests  in  Srms  holding  government  contracts,  and,  denyii^  malice, 
drew  the  inference.  The  secretary  put  up  an  able  defence,  that  left  bis  enemies 
unsatisfied.  The  House,  however,  supported  him  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  new 
cabinet  Mr.  Chamberlain  remained  colonial  secretarjy,  and  it  was  understood  that 
the  incorporation  of  the  conquered  Boer  republics  with  the  empire  would  be  left  in 
his  hands.  His  plans  of  reconstruction,  announced  in  Commons,  received  general 
approval  and  ministerial  applause. 

OHAMBBRI<AIN,  Melixn,  LL.D.,  jurist  and  librarian,  died  at  Chelsea,  Mass., 
June  25,  1900.  Bom  at  Pembroke.  N.  H.,  June  4t  he  ^aduated  at  Dartmouth 
Q^lege  in  1844 ;  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  of  which  he  became  librarian, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston  in  1849-  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  municipal  court  of  Boston,  1866-78,  the 
last  eight  years  ditef  justice.  He  left  the  bench  to  become  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  continuing  as  such  until  1890.  His  large  c(d!ection  of  autographs  is 
deposited  in  that  library.  In  1898  he  published  John  Adams,  the  Statesman  of  the 
American  Revolution,  with  Other  Essays  and  Addresses. 

OHAPZHiLB,  Placide  Louis,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  apostolic  delegate, 
has  been  engaged  during  the  year  1900  in  the  Philippines,  endeavoring  to  adjust  the 
new  conditions  experienced  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  islands  and  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  property  owned  hy  the  friars.  Archbishop 
Chapell^  who  had  served  previously  as  apostolic  delate  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
arrived  in  the  Philippines  early  in  the  year.  To  the  disappointment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands,  most  of  whom,  though  devout  Catholics,  desired  the  expulsion 
of  the  friars,  he  did  not  sympathize  with  them  in  this  wish,  but  rather  took  the  side 
of  the  monastic  orders.  Archbishop  Chapelle  has  been  tn  close  relations  with  the 
bishop  of  Manila,  but  few  of  his  acts  or  official  utterances  on  questions  of  church  or 
state  have  been  published. 

OHAHITIEB.   See  Pauperism. 

OHARITT  OROANXZATZON  BOOXBTIBS,  of  which  there  are  some  135  in 
various  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  New  York  society,  organized  in  i^,  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  its  work  is  a  fair  example  of  that  pursued  by  all,  its 
purpose  bein^  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  the  systematic  investigation 
of  cases  of  distress.  It  spends  no  money  in  almsgiving,  its  rands,  which  it  collects 
by  voluntary  contributions,  being  largely  used  in  the  direction  of  needy  persons  to 
places  where  they  may  find  relief.  It  has  13  main  departments,  as  follows:  Central 
office.  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street;  investigation  department,  regis- 
tration bureau;  district  work;  ^plication  bureau;  wood  yard;  workrooms  for  tm- 
skilled  women;  laundry;  penny  provident  fund;  publications;  cautionary  list; 
charities  directory,  library;  tenement-house  reform;  and  dependent  diildren.  Gen- 
eral secretary,  Edw.  T.  Devine,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street 

OHARPBNTIEIl,GusTAVE,  French  composer,  was  born  at  Dieuze,  Lorraine, 
June  25,  i860.  From  i88i  he  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  under  Massenet- 
composition,  Pessard— harmony,  and  Massart— violin,  and  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
j7?^'.-^,*  written  many  comoositions,  of  which  the  orchestral  suite.  Impressions 
d  Italie.  has  been  performed  in  New  York  with  great  success.  His  symphonic  drama. 
La  v%e  du  poite.  was  given  at  the  Grand  Op&a  of  Paris  in  1892,  and  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con  in  musical  circles.  He  also  wrote  Didon,  a 
iyric  scene  '  (1891)  ;  and  Sh-fnade  i  H'atteau  (1896).  Of  his  four  operas  in  manu- 
script, Marie,  Orphie,  Tite  Rouge,  and  Louise,  the  last-mentioned,  of  which  he 
wrote  both  the  words  and  the  music,  was  the  sensation  of  the  season  of  looa  See 
Music 

CHAUTAUQUA  STSTBM  OP  EDUCATION,  originated  in  1874.  is  composed 
Of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  the  Chautauqua  Scientific  and  Literary  Circle  (C  L 
S.  C).  The  twenty-eighth  annual  assembly  will  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y  Julys 
to  August  29,  1901.  the  summer  school  lasting  from  July  6  to  August  16.  Among  the 
speaal  days  will  be  a  Pan-American  Day.  at  which  time  officers  of  the  exposition 
m  BuHalo  will  visit  Chautauqua  and  give  addresses  on  the  many  aspects  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  idea  of  the  exposition  in  connection  with  the  coun- 
tries represented.  Among  other  special  days  will  be  Aquatic,  Field.  National  Army, 
women  s  Orange,  Children  s,  Denominational,  and  C.  L  S.  C.  Rallying  days  The 
attendance  at  the  summer  school  of  1900  was  in  round  numbers  2500,  enrolled  in 
168  courses  under  83  mstmctors.   The  C  L.  S.  C.  U  a  home  study  department. 
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embracing  a  fonr-years'  reading  course,  as  outlined  m  the  Chautauguan  Maeasine. 
Some  a6o^ooo  readers  and  50,000  graduates  have  pursued  these  courses,  inaudii^ 
drdes  in  manv  foreign  countries.  Etesides  the  tnonthljr  Chautauqmn,  the  assembly 
puUi^Ks  the  Chujutaumtan  Assembly  Daily  Herald  dunng  the  course  of  the  summer 
session.  Chancellor,  John  H.  Vincent;  president,  Qem  Studebaker;  secretary,  Ira 
U.  Miller.  General  offices  of  assembly,  Cleveland,  O. 

OHBMTOAIi  BOOXBTT,  AMBHIOAN,  oi^antzed  in  1876,  in  igoo  had  1715 
members.  President  for  1901,  F.  W.  Qarke,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  secretary,  Albert  C.  Hale,  Ph.1).,  551  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  City.  The  society  has  13  local  sections,  as  follows :  Rhode  Island,  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  Washington,  Lehigh  Valley,  Chicago,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Colum- 
bos.  Northeastern  (headquarters,  Boston),  Phfladelphia,  Michigan,  and  Kansas  City. 

OBSBCISTRT.  The  various  reviews  of  the  century's  work  in  chemistry  that 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  been  of  great  vdue  in  emphasizing  the  fact 
that,  conspicuous  among  the  marvels  of  science  have  been  the  development  and  the 
industrial  applications  of  chemistry.  The  production  of  the  splendid  coal  tar  colors, 
culminating  in  the  artificial  preparation  of  alizarin  and  indigo  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  those  of  the  natural  products,  cannot  hut  inspire  a  feeling  of  wonder  at 
the  possible  advances  of  the  opening  century.  The  production  of  aluminium  from 
clay  by  utilizing  the  energy  of  the  Niagara  may  be  considered  as  a  new  indication 
that  the  United  States  is  assuming  supremacy  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  prod- 
acts.  Theory  must  precede  practice,  and  the  scientific  laboratory  is  the  only  true 
way  to  success  in  the  factory.  The  Germans  have  recognized  this  principle  more 
clearly  than  any  other  natitxi.  Germany's  superiority  in  every  branch  of  chemical 
industry,  electricity,  and  engineering,  so  conspicuous  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  has 
justly  been  attributed  to  the  "scientific  training  which  has  slowly,  but  irresistibly 
been  working  for  the  good  of  that  country  during  the  last  half  centunr,  and  it 
proves  that  chemical  industry  which  springs  from  (he  teachii^s  of  the  class- 
room and  the  instmction  of  the  laboratory  is  bound  to  tritmiph  over  the  crude  art 
and  empiric  inTentiveness  of  the  foreman." 

OrganixaHons. — ^The  American  Chemical  Society  (^.r.),  which  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  1715  persons,  held  two  meetings  during  the  year,  the  first  in  New  York 
City  contemporaneously  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  under  the  presidency  of  William  McMurtrie,  during  June  25-27,  when 
twenty-four  papers  were  read  and  discussed ;  the  winter  meeting  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago. III.,  during  December  27-28,  when  fifteen  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  and 
President  McMurtrie  delivered  a  retiring  address  on  "The  Condition,  Prospects,  and 
Future  Educational  Requirements  of  the  Chemical  Industries."  The  chemical  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Association  was  presided  over  by  James  Lewis  Howe,  of  the 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Eighth  Group  of 
tiie  Periodic  System  and  Some  pi  its  Problems."  He  traced  the  history  of  the 
elements  of  that  group — namely,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  palladium, 
osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum.  These  nine  metals  belong  in  three  sub-groups: 
1,  iron,  ruthenium,  osmium;  a,  cobalt,  rhodium,  iridium;  3,  nickel,  palladium, 
platinum.  Few  oxy-salts  of  the  platinum  metals  are  known,  but  many  double  salts, 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  group.  Nowhere  else  is  found  such  a  variety  of 
compounds,  such  as  the  double  cyanides,  the  double  thio-cyanates,  the  double 
nitrites,  the  double  salphites,  and  especially  the  complex  metal-ammonium  bases. 
The  nitroso-compotmds  of  iron,  ruthenium,  and  osmium  are  unique,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  carbonyl  compounds  of  nickel,  iron,  and  platinum.  According  to  Ven- 
able's  arrangement  of  the  periodic  table,  the  type-element  and  the  group-element  of 
the  eighth  group  should  possess  neither  valence  nor  electro-chemical  character.  For 
this  and  certam  other  reasons  the  eighth  group  should  comprise  the  elements 
helium,  neon,  and  ai^n,  together  with,  perhaps,  some  element  of  atomic  weight 
85 — possibly  krypton.  The  New  York  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
holds  monthly  meetings  from  October  till  June,  and  in  the  Year  Book  issued  for 
1899-1900  there  is  reported  an  increase  of  155  members,  making  the  total  membership 
in  the  United  States  769 ;  thirty-five  papers  were  read  at  the  eight  general  meetings. 

Atomic  fffigJ^ff.— Investigations  have  been  instituted  to  redetermine  the  atomic 
weights  of  iron,  barium,  and  uranium,  but  final  results  were  obtained  only  in  the 
case  of  iron,  whose  atomic  weight  was  lowered  from  56  to  55.9^ 

New  Elements. — It  is  doubtful  whether  any  new  elements  that  will  be  ultimately 
accepted  as  such,  were  discovered  during  the  year.  The  announcements  of  the  pres- 
ence of  helium  and  coronium  in  the  sun  nave  given  impulse  to  new  study  of  the  lines 
of  the  sun's  spectrum.  Two  new  metals  were  consequently  reported  to  exist  in  our 
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either  aurorium  or  nebcHum  has  as  yet  been  found  on  the  earth,  the  existence  of 
these  elements  requires  further  demonstratioD.  Andre  Debieme  announced  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  April  the  presence  of  a  new  radio-active  element 
which  he  found  in  the  residues  of  pitchblende.  It  is  described  as  ^n  element  allied 
to  thorium,  but  differing  from  the  latter  by  greater  radio-activity ;  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  different  in  its  chemical  properties  from  the  radiiun  and  polonium  of  M.  and 
Mme.  Curie.   The  name  aclintum  is  proposed  for  it 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  elementary  character  even  of  the  older  elements  seems 
to  be  still  open  to  dispute.  Early  in  the  year  F.  Fittica  made  the  sensational 
announcement  that  he  had  succeeded  in  pniducing  arsenic  by  the  oxidation  of 
phosphorus;  so  that,  if  his  results  are  correct,  arsenic  is  not  an  element  but 
a  compound  probably  containing  phosphorus,  nitrogeUj  and  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tions corresponding  to  the  formula  PN3O.  The  allegation  is,  however,  scarcely  well 
founded,  and  is  in  all  probability  wrong. 

The  element  hydrogen  has  attracted  much  attention  recently.  In  1899  the 
announcement  was  made  of  Dewar's  success  in  liquefying  that  gas.  In  April,  1900, 
he  achieved  a  still  greater  triumph  by  the  production  of  solid  hydrogen.  He 
idiowed  how  the  gas  onild  be  solidified  by  surrounding  a  tube  containing  it  with 
liquid  air  to  prevent  the  ii^ress  of  heat,  and  then  by  applying  a  powerful  air  pump 
to  the  liquid  hydrogen  transformed  it  into  a  white  mass  of  soudified  form  possessing 
the  lowest  steady  temperature  it  was  possible  to  obtain  at  present — 358*  below  o 
Cent.,  or  15°  on  the  absolute  scale.  Later  this  same  chemist  discussed  the  spectrum 
of  the  more  volatile  gases  of  atmospheric  air  which  are  not  condensed  at  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  hydrogen.  The  absence  of  nitrogen,  argon,  and  carbon  was  noted, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  characteristic  spectra  of  hydrogen,  helium,  and  neon 
indicated  the  presence  of  these  elements.  His  experiments  led  to  the  conjecture 
that  there  is  a  continual  acMSsion  of  hydrogen  to  the  atmosphere  from  interplane- 
tary space  with  the  probable  similar  transfer  of  gases  from  our  atmosphere.  Ar- 
mand  Gautier  presented  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  July  9  a  paper 
in  which  he  showed  from  experimental  data  that  pure  air  contains  normally  about 
two  ten -mill ionths  of  its  volume  of  free  hydrog;en,  to  which  fermentation,  animal 
and  vegetable  exhalations,  and  industrial  works  add  a  certain  proportion  of  hydro- 
carbons, which  is  relatively  large  in  populous  cities,  smaller  in  the  country,  and  very 
slight  on  rocky  plateaus  and  nigh  mountain  peaks;  the  pure  air  in  motion  in  the 
loftiest  regions  of  the  atmosphere  contains  practically  no  hydrocarbons  at  all. 

Sir  William  Crodces  has  given  some  study  to  the  radio-active  elements  discovered 
by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie.  According  to  his  researches,  the  extraordinary  emanation  of 
rays  is  a  property,  not  of  uranium,  as  the  Curies  believe,  but  of  some  other  sub- 
stance, probably  hitherto  tmrecognized,  which  he  hopes  to  isolate. 

Physical  Chemistry. — In  this  branch  of  chemistry  continued  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year.  The  researches  on  the  constitution  of  the  atom,  referred  to 
last  year,  have  been  continued  by  Joseph  J.  Thompson  and  his  pupils.  His  studies 
have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  highly  rarefied  and  electrified  gases. 

Sir  William  C.  Roberts-Austin  has  published  the  results  of  interesting  experiments 
on  the  diffusion  of  gold  into  lead  at  ordinary  temperatures.  He  finds  that  at  a 
temperature  of  18"  C.  gold  diffused  upward,  and  that  after  a  lapse  of  fonr  years 
traces  of  gold  could  be  found  in  the  lead  at  a  distance  of  7  mm.  from  ^e  surface  of 
contact.  A  communication  by  Guntz  and  Feree  to  the  French  Academy  describes  a 
series  of  amalgams  (especially  combinations  of  mercury  with  the  metals  sodium 
and  potassium)  that  possess  a  crystalline  form  and  a  definite  molecular  composition. 

During  the  year  Lord  Raylcigh  made  two  important  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  viscosity  of  gases  as  affected  by  temiwrature.  He  found  that,  be- 
tween 100°  C.  and  ordinary  temperatures,  the  variation  of  viscosity  of  the  gases 
examined  was  the  same  as  for  hydrogen.  His  results  corroborate  those  of  Souther- 
land  that  have  already  been  published.  An  interesting  study  on  the  supersaturation 
of  liquids  by  gases  was  presented  before  the  French  Academy  by  Berthelot.  He 
distinguishes  between  those  cases  in  which  an  abnormal  quantity  of  gas  is  retained 
in  the  liquid  by  mechanical  causes,  and  those  cases  in  which  the  retention  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  true,  though  unstable,  chemical  compounds.  In  his  experiments  he 
found  that  physical  supersaturation  produces  an  increase,  chemical  supersaturation  a 
decrease  of  temperature. 

Louis  Kahlenberg,  in  association  with  others,  has  been  studying  the  toxic  effect  of 
solutions  of  certain  acids  and  salts  on  plants;  the  toxic  action  of  the  acid  sodium 
salts  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  malic,  succinic,  and  citric  acids,  on  seedlings  of  Lupinus 
albus  is  found  to  increase  with  the  amount  of  free  hydrogen  ions,  but  is  very  hi 
from  being  proportional  tp  the  concentration  of  these. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Under  the  title  of  An  Instance  of  Trivatent  Carbon:  Tri- 
phenylmethyl,  Mr.  Gomberg,'of  the  University  of  Michigan,  announces  that  he 
pr^red  a  new  hydrocarbon,  triphenylmethyl  (C6H5)3C,  oy  the  action  of  lilver, 
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mercnry,  or  zinc,  on  triphenylchlormethane.  Two  molecules  of  this  OMnpound 
do  not  unite  to  fonn  hexaphoiylethane,  as  the  case  is  in  all  similar  reactions.  If 
Mr.  Gomberg's  observation  is  correct,  the  new  compound  is  the  only  one  among 
the  more  than  sevens  thousand  carbon  compounds  known,  that  contains  an  odd  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  odd  valence ;  and  it  fumi^es  the  6rst  opportunity  of  studying  the 
properties  of  a  substance  containing  a  carbon  atom  that  is  trivalent.  H.  Kauifmann 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  an  algebraic  formula, 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  number  of  isomeric  napththalene  derivatives  whose  exist- 
ence is  possible  according  to  chemical  theory,  can  be  readily  calculated.  An 
important  paper  on  the  isomeric  formylphenylacetic  esters  and  their  deriva- 
tives was  published  by  Mr.  Wislicenus  in  Liebig's  Annalen.  The  explanation  of 
taotomeric  phenomena  was  fully  discussed  in  Liebi^s  Annalen  by  P.  Rabe,  who  pre- 
sented the  results  of  his  study  of  the  conditions  vrhich  influence  the  stahUity  ot  the 
desmotropic  forms  of  a  tautomeric  substance.  His  paper  also  contains  a  sumnia^  of 
the  earlier  a>ntributions  that  treat  of  tautomerism.  Two  English  chemists,  W. ),  Pope 
and  S.  J.  Peachey,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  optically  active  organic  com- 
pounds, and  published  during  the  year  three  excellent  papers,  one  on  sulphur  com- 
poimds,  one  on  nitrogen  compounds,  and  one  on  tin  compounds.  K.  A.  Hoffman 
published  a  series  of  papers  in  Berlin  on  the  organic  compounds  of  mercuiy.  That 
indefatigable  German  chemist,  A.  Hantzsch,  early  in  the  year,  in  association  with 
&  Osirald,  puUished  the  results  of  a  joint  study  on  the  transformation  of  color- 
bases  into  pseudo-ammonium  fajrdroxides,  cyanides,  and  sulphuric  acids;  later  he 
published  the  results  of  his  own  researdies  on  the  salts  and  bases  of  triphenyl- 
oMhane  dyes.  H.  Goldschmidt  and  G.  Keppeler  published  their  Dyiumical  Re- 
searches on  the  Formation  of  Azo  Dyes.  Among  Hantzsch's  other  papers  are  the 
following:  syn  Diazotales;  syn  Diazocyanides  and  Diasomum  Cyanides;  The  Na- 
ture of  the  Diaso-Haloids,  and,  jointly  with  A.  Engler,  a  paper  of  considerable 
importance  on  the  Diazo  Hydroxides  and  Diazohydroxides.  The  Nomenclature  of 
the  Peroxides:  Aldehydic  Peroxides,  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  A.  Baeyer  and  V. 
Villiger,  in  which  the  authors  propose  that  hydrt^en  peroxide,  its  acyl  derivatives, 
and  their  peroxides,  should  be  named  respectively:  hydroperoxide,  peracids,  and  per- 
oxides. The  Synthesis  of  Uric  Acid,  Xanthine,  Theobromine,  Theophylline,  and 
Caffeine  from  Cyanoacetic  Acid  forms  the  subject  of  a  highly  important  paper  con- 
tributed by  W.  Traube  to  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  toward 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Industrial  Chemistry. — ^The  growth  and  present  condition  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  was  summarized  by  Charles  F.  Chandler  in  his  retir- 
ing address  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
London  on  July  i8,  igoo.  Dr.  Chandler's  splendid  statement  of  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study.  It  was  published  in  the  July  issue  of  the  journal  of  the 
society.  Raoul  Pictet,  well  known  for  his  work  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases, 
announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  process  for  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  and 
nitrc^en  of  the  air.  It  consists  in  the  initial  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
liquid  air  which  is  stored  in  tubes,  and  through  which  a  current  of  atmospheric  air 
is  forced  under  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch.  The  atmospheric  gases, 
emerging  cold  from  the  liquid  air,  are  separated  by  gravity,  oxygen  being  shghtly 
heavier  than  nitrogen.  In  addition  to  these  gases  the  air  contains  as  an  impurity 
some  carbonic  acid;  and  this,  it  is  asserted,  is  liquefied  during  the  operation.  The 
two  products  for  which  commercial  use  is  expected  to  be  found,  are  the  oxygen 
and  the  liquid  carbonic  ^cid.  The  former  may  be  employed  for  the  combustion  of 
coal  at  high  temperatures,  thus  making  coal  fires  avaflable  for  purposes  for  which 
only  the  electric  arc  is  now  suitable.  Liquid  carbonic  add  has  already  a  fixed  place 
in  the  market,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  saved  in  bmreries,  where  it  is  produced 
in  great  quantities  in  the  fermenting  of  the  beer. 

The  publication  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  August,  by  Desgrez  and 
Balthazard  of  a  convenient  method  for  the  indefinite  renewal  of  vitiated  air  is  of 
interest.  The  authors  of  the  publication  recommend  the  use  of  the  compound 
sodium  peroxide  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  air  in  closed  rooms  respirable  and 
pure.  If  sodium  peroxide  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  a  chemical 
reaction  takes  place,  carbonic  acid  being  absorbed,  while  a  corresponding  amount  of 
pure  oxygen  is  given  off.  The  discoverers  contend  that  by  the  use  of  this  substance 
divers  and  others,  who  have  to  spend  time  under  water,  or  in  tunnels  or  mines,  can 
have  air  purified  and  continually  renewed  within  an  aluminium  helmet,  which  is 
coated  on  the  inside  with  a  preparation  of  sodium  peroxide. 

The  discovery  of  a  method  of  electroplating  with  aluminium  has  been  announced 
as  having  been  perfected  by  an  American,  but  no  scientific  description  of  the  process 
has  yet  been  published. 

Technical  Chemistry  at  Ike  Paris  Exposition. — At  the  Paris  Exposition  no  striking 
novelties  were  exhibited,  but  evidences  of  the  great  development  of  technical  diem- 
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istiy  were  manifest  on  every  side.  The  electrolysis  of  the  alkalies  and  aluminimn, 
as  well  as  the  new  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder  and  the 
production  of  pure  zinc  by  the  Hopfner  process,  were  shown  in  the  British  section. 
The  magnificent  exhibits  of  the  coal-tar  industry  were  naturally  the  pride  of  the 
German  exhibit ;  the  collections  that  demonstrated  the  ramifications  of  the  Stassfurt 
salt  industry,  as  well  as  the  photographic  diemicals,  ctiannaceutical  products,  and 
synethic  medicines,  were  also  hi^ly  considered.  France  showed  her  coal-tar 
products,  indudit^  artificial  indigo  and  the  latest  specimens  from  her  soap,  caniUe, 
sulphur,  ultramarine,  iodine,  tartaric  acid,  and  gelatin  industries ;  also  series  of  salts 
of  rare  earths,  such  as  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodjrmium,  lanthanum,  thorium,  and 
samarium,  and  synthetic  perfumes.  Copper,  among  the  metals,  was  most  satisfac- 
torily displayed  by  the  United  States.  The  petroleum  products  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  were  also  noteworthy.  Tripler's  liquid  air  was  among  the  exhibits  of  the 
United  States. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — W.  Gulcwitsch  and  S.  Amiradzibi  announce  the  isola- 
tion of  a  new  base  from  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
camosine,  with  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  C9H14N4O3.  It  is  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  water,  crystallizes  in  microscc^te  needles,  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  melts  at  239°  C  with  decomposition. 

Among  the  better-known  chemists  who  have  died  during  the  year  may  be  men- 
tioned Nathaniel  Peter  Hill  (g.v.),  who  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Brown 
University  to  organize  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Works  in  Black  Hawk, 
Col.  His  success  in  managing  this  i^ant  led  to  his  subsequent  election  tQ  the 
United  States  Senate.  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  i^.v.),  famous  for  fats  life-long  derotion 
to  experimental  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  at  Rothamsted,  in  England,  also 
died  during  the  year. 

OHBSS.  The  year  1900  was  another  notable  period  for  chess,  and  durii^  many 
months  the  press  was  recording  tournaments  of  both  national  and  international 
interest  among  (overs  of  the  game.  Important  events  of  the  chess  world  during  the 
year  were  the  American  intercollegiate  and  tricollegiate  tournaments,  the  master's 
tournament  at  New  York,  and  the  various  State  tourneys ;  the  correspondence  match 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States;  the  cable  match  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  and  that  between  the  universities  of  the  two  countries;  the  Paris 
international  tournament;  and  the  masters'  contests  at  Munich,  Londori,  Vieima, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  Americans  maintained  their 
high  position  at  the  game.  The  universities  lost  to  England  in  their  cable  match, 
but  in  the  cable  match  between  the  masters  the  Americans  repeated  their  decisive 
victory  of  last  year;  Canada  was  also  defeated  by  this  country  in  the  first  annual 
correspondence  match.  Abroad,  Pillsbury  tied  for  first  place  at  Munich  and  won 
second  place  at  Paris;  Marshall  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  foreign  tourna- 
ments; and  besides  tying  with  Maroczy,  who  had  won  the  Vienna  tourney,  for 
third  place  at  Paris,  is  said  to  have  defeated  Pillsbury  and  Lasker  in  outside  con- 
tests. The  request  of  the  Triai^ular  College  Chess  Le^e  to  have  a  representative 
play  in  the  international  interuntversity  cable  match  was  denied  by  the  older  Ameri- 
can intercollegiate  association  on  the  plea  of  impracticability.  The  triangular  league 
Was  formed  and  plajred  its  first  match  in  1899.  The  stant^d  of  play  was  so  hi^^ 
comparing  favorably,  according  to  several  of  the  Manhattan  Chess  Gub  experts, 
with  that  of  the  intercollegiate  league,  that  the  feeling  was  natural  that  the  triangular 
league  should  have  a  chance  to  share  in  the  honors  of  the  university  cable  match. 
The  league  also  proposed  in  1899  that  in  the  following  year  the  winners  of  the  two 
intercollegiate  matches  in  this  country  meet  one  another  in  a  third  match.  Such 
a  contest  was  not  officially  acted  on ;  but  after  the  tourneys  of  1000  had  been  played, 
Cornell,  the  winner  of  the  triangular  league  games,  challenged  Columbia,  the  winner 
of  the  other  collegiate  association,  and  the  latter  accepted,  the  contest  to  take  place 
February  19-21,  1901.  During  the  year  Pillsbury  gave  some  marvellous  exhibitions 
of  blindfold  play.  William  Steinitz  (q.v.),  one  ot  the  greatest  of  all  chess  players, 
died  on  August  13.  Important  records  of  the  year  follow :  Fifth  annual  cable  match, 
America  vs.  Great  Britain,  March  23-24,  won  by  America,  6  games  to  4,  the  Ameri- 
can players  being  Pillsbury,  Showalter,  Barry,  Hodges,  Hymes,  Voigt,  Marshall, 
Bampton,  Newman,  and  Delmar ;  America  has  now  won  3  out  of  5  annual  matches. 
Second  annual  intercollegiate  cable  match.  Intercollegiate  Association  vs.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  April  20-21,  6  players  a  side,  won  for  second  time  by  the  English 
nntversities,  4J4  to  for  the  shield  presented  by  Professor  Isaac  L.  Rice,  valued 
at  $1100.  First  annual  international  correspondence  match,  United  States  vs.  Can- 
ada, 100  boards,  won  by  United  States,  58  to  39.  Eighth  annual  intercollegiate 
tournament.  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  December  27-29,  won  by 
Columbia,  ;  Princeton,  6 ;  Harvard,  6 ;  Yale,  3J4.  Columbia  has  now  won  3  and 
Harvard  5  times.  Second  annual  tricollegiate  tournament.  Cornell,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Brown,  December  26-29,  won  by  Cornell,  5J4 ;  second,  Brown,  3^3  i  third,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  3.  The  great  mtemational  tournament  at  Paris,  May  21  to  June  ig, 
17  entries,  won  by  E.  Lasker,  14^  out  of  15  games;  second,  H.  N.  Pillsbury,  12^; 
third,  F.  J.  Marshall  and  G.  Maroczy,  12  each ;  the  first  prize  was  5000  francs,  the 
next  two  places  gained  2500  francs,  the  next  two  1500,  etc.,  the  first  four  players 
receiving  trophies  also.  National  masters*  tournament,  London,  May  3,  won  by 
Tcichmann,  9}^;  Gunsberg  and  Mason,  9  each,  divided  second  and  third  prizes; 
Ward,  8!^,  took  fourth.  National  masters'  tournament,  Munich,  July  24  to  August 
II ;  16  entries :  Pillsbury,  C  Schlecter,  and  Maroczy  tied  for  first  place  on  I3  out  of 
15  games.  National  masters'  tournament,  Vienna,  Januarjr  4,  won  W  Maroczy,  9; 
Schiecter  and  Brody  tied  for  second  place  on  7J4 ;  Alapin  third,  oK-  National 
Russian  tournament,  St.  Petersburg,  Nfarch  24:  Tschigorin  and  Lewin  tied  on  14^-^ 
and  divided  prizes;  Lebedew  third,  12.  On  Washington's  Birthday,  the  great  Ameri- 
can chess  da^,  the  various  State  associations  held  their  annual  tournaments.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  y.  Ci^,  which  defeated  Chicago  in  18a)  in  a  correspondence  match,  defeated 
that  city  in  1900  in  the  first  annual  telegraphic  match,  7  to  5.  The  annual  match 
between  the  Manhattan  Chess  Cub,  of  New  York,  and  the  Franklin  Chess  Qub,  of 
Philadelphia,  resulted  in  a  tie  on  7  games. 

OmOAOO  DRAXNAOa  OANAIk  See  Xluhois  (paragraph  Drainage  Canal) 
and  Cakals. 

aaXOAOOj  UNTVUHSTTY  op,  at  Chicago,  III.,  founded  1890.  Among  matters 
of  interest  discussed  in  the  president's  reports  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1900,  was 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  so-called  quarter  system  has  justified  itself  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Taking  the  facts  of  the  year  1898-99  as  an  illustration,  49 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  different  students  were  present  during  one  quarter, 
31  per  cent,  during  two  quarters,  24  per  cent,  during  three  quarters,  and  6  per  cent 
during  four  quarters  of  the  year.  This  means  that  24  per  cent,  were  "orthodox" 
students — that  is,  students  doing  three  quarters  of  work,  and  that  76  per  cent,  took 
advantage  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  quarter  system.  The  president  concludes 
that  from  the  student  point  of  view  the  system  would  seem  to  have  approved  itself; 
and  assumes  that  of  the  students  in  attendance  in  the  year  considered,  at  least  one- 
half  enjoyed  advantages  as  a  result  of  the  quarter  system  which  would  otherwise 
not  have  been  open  to  them.  A  second  matter  of  interest  discussed  was  that  relating 
to  freedom  of  speech.  In  the  quarterly  report  presented  at  the  universi^  convo<^ 
tion.  IDecember  18,  1900,  President  Harper  states  that  no  one  in  any  official  position 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  has  at  any  time  called  any  instructor  to  account  for 
any  public  utterances  which  he  may  have  made,  nor  has  any  donor  of  funds  to  the 
university  ever  indicated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  instruction  given  to  students 
or  with  the  public  expression  of  opinion  made  by  an  officer  of  the  university.  The 
president  believes  that  the  abuse  of  freedom  of  speech  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the 
restriction  of  such  liberty.  CoU^  professors,  he  concludes,  do  make  mistakes,  and 
sometimes  serious  ones,  but  these  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  professor,  not  to  the 
university;  and  m  a  targe  majorify  of  instances  the  mistake,  as  published  to  the 
world,  is  misrepresented,  exaggerated,  or,  at  least,  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to 
do  injustice  to  the  professor,  the  university,  and  the  cause  of  truth  itself. 

The  njost  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  final  collection  of  $2,000,000  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposition  made  in  1895,  by  which 
he  agreed,  upon  the  raising  of  that  sum,  to  give  an  equal  amount  The  gifts  toward 
the  fund  have  come,  in  greatly  varying  amounts,  from  over  400  persons,  90  per  cent, 
of  it  coming  unsolicited.  Many  of  these  gifts  were  for  special  purposes.  Besides 
his  $2,000,000  grift,  Mr.  Rockefeller  g^ve  $1,500,000,  of  which  two-thirds  were  to  be 
used  as  an  endowment  fund  and  the  remainder  for  general  needs  of  the  university. 
It  is  believed  that  the  total  amount  of  the  subscription  fund  represents  nearly 
$500,000  more  than  has  been  estimated.  The  Gurley  paleontolofpcal  collection, 
though  estimated  in  the  fund  at  $50,000,  probably  is  worth,  at  least,  $125,000.  The 
total  endowment  of  the  university  is  now  not  far  from  $ii,ooo/KX>.  Plans  were 
beii^  prepared  during  the  year  for  ten  new  buildings,  to  be  under  construction  by 
the  spring  of  1901.  The^  include  a  new  dormitory  for  men,  a  university  commons, 
students'  club-house,  university  cafe,  universitjr  press  building,  central  heating  and 
lighting  plant  and  a  men's  gymnasium  for  physical  culture,  to  be  supplemented  later 
by  a  gymnasium  for  athletic  work  and  hy  a  combined  club-house  and  gymnasium 
lor  women.  Features  of  the  year's  administration  include  the  introduction  of  a 
stitnmer  quarter  in  the  Rush  Medical  College  course  and  the  provision  fc»*  elective 
studies  is  that  d«>artment;  the  further  oi^nization  of  the  college  of  commerce  and 
administration;  the  change  of  the  name  of  teacher's  college  to  that  of  universi^ 
college ;  and  the  conferrfng  for  the  first  time  of  the  degree  Associate  in  Arts,  Philos- 
ophy, and  Science  on  those  who  have  completed  the  work  in  the  junior  colleges 
(which  embrace  the  first  half  of  the  college  curriculum — namely,  freshman  and 
sop^fflore  work).   The  total  number  of  books  in  the  library  is  now  303,720.  The 
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faculty  for  the  academic  year  numbered  240,  and  the  students,  omitting  duplicated 
names,  3183,  distributed  as  follows:  Graduate  schools,  1008;  divinity  school,  394; 
senior  colleges,  366;  junior  colleges,  636;  university  college,  254;  unclassified,  648. 
It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  statistics  of  Chicago  with  those  of  other  universities, 
owing  to  the  quarter  system.  The  year's  income  was  $740,954.13,  besides  a  consider- 
able amount  on  certam  investments  due,  but  not  collected.  See  Psycbology,  £x- 
PERiuENTAL,  and  Universities  and  Colleges. 

OEOFU.  See  Chinese  Ehpise  (i^ragraph  Cities  of  China). 

OHIIiT>HBN*fl  AID  SOOUm,  organized  1853,  for  educating  and  finding  homes 
for  poor  children,  reports  in  1900  a  daily  average  attendance  in  the  industrial  and 
evening  schools  of  7063,  and  a  total  enrolment  of  14,615.  The  society  conducts 
amon^  their  22  difTerent  schools,  situated  in  various  parts  of  New  York  City,  3  classes 
for  crippled  children  (opened  iSgg  and  1900),  and  has  5  lodging-houses  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  various  health  homes,  summer  homes,  etc.,  in  the  country.  President, 
D.  WilPis  James;  secretary,  Charles  Loring  Brace,  United  Charities  Building,  New 
York  City. 

OBHiE,  a  republic  of  South  America,  extends  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific 
from  Peru  to  Cape  Horn.   The  capital  is  Santiago. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  23  provinces  and  the  territory  of 
Magallanes,  the  total  estimated  area  of  which  up  to  1899  was  290,829  square  miles. 
In  that  year,  however,  the  demarcation  of  Puna  de  Atacama,  determined  by  arbitra- 
tion with  Argentina,  reduced  the  area  of  Chile  to  266,652  square  miles— an  area  that 
still  is  laiger  than  that  of  any  European  country,  except  Russia.  A  decision  of  the 
question  of  disputed  territory  south  of  the  parallel  26'  52'  45"  S.,  referred  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  government,  had  not  been  reached  in  190a  According  to 
the  census  of  November,  1895.  the  total  population,  exclusive  of  about  50,000  Indiana, 
was  2,712,145;  this  number,  accordii^  to  official  estimate,  had  increased  to  3,110,083 
on  January  I,  1900.  The  rural  inhabitants  slightly  outnumber  the  urban,  and  the 
density  of  population  is  greatest  in  the  province  of  Valparaiso,  and  least  in  the 
territory  of  Magallanes.  At  the  end  of  1899  the  estimated  populations  of  the  principal 
cities  were  as  follows:  Santiago.  320,638;  Valparaiso,  143,022;  Concepcion,  55,458; 
Talca,  42,625;  Iquique,  38,852;  Chilian,  35,052  ;Antofagasta,  18,883;  Serena,  16,561; 
Talcahuano,  15,376;  Curico,  14.638.  The  foreign-born  inhabitants  are  less  than 
100,000  in  number,  and  immigration,  though  encouraged  by  the  government,  is  small, 
the  average  being  less  than  2000  a  year.  Early  in  1900  there  was  announced  the 
enactment  of  a  Taw  providing  for  the  establishment  of  5000  families  of  several 
nationalities  as  colonists  in  the  provinces  of  Valdavia,  Llanquihue,  and  Cautin. 

Government. — The  constitution  provides  that  the  government  consist  of  three 
branches — the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial.  The  chief  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  president,  elected  through  an  electoral  college  for  a  term  of  five  years : 
he  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  five  of  whose  members  are  chosen  by  him  and  six 
by  congress,  and  by  a  responsible  ministry  of  six  members,  having  cliaige  of  seven 
administrative  departments.  The  popular  presidential  election  takes  place  cm 
June  25  in  the  last  year  of  the  presidential  term,  and  the  inauguration  occurs  on  the 
i8th  of  the  following  September.  The  president  in  1900  was  Senor  Federico  Erra- 
zuris,  who  was  elected  in  June,  1896.  The  non-federal  executive  authorities  are 
intendents,  presiding  over  the  provinces,  and  governors,  presiding  over  the  depart- 
ments, or  subdivisions,  of  the  provinces. 

The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  a>n^ess,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies,  members  of  the  former  being  diosen  for  terms  of  six  years  by 
the  provinces,  and  of  the  latter  for  terms  of  three  years  by  the  departments.  The 
number  of  the  senators  is  one-third  that  of  the  deputies,  each  of  whom  represents 
3(^000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof,  not  less  than  15,000.  Legal  voters,  who  must 
be  at  least  21  ^ears  of  age  and  able  to  read  and  write,  constitute  about  one-eighteenth 
of  the  population.  Besides  district  courts  and  courts  of  first  instance  in  the  capitals 
of  the  departments,  there  are  six  appellate  courts,  and  in  Santiago  the  high  court  of 
justice. 

Army  and  Navy. — According  to  a  law  of  1897,  the  regular  army,  which  in  1900 
had  S84  officers,  must  not  number  more  than  9000  men.  It  is  armed  with  Mauser 
rifles.  In  1900  the  national  militia,  composed  of  citizens  between  30  and  40  years 
of  age,  numbered  upward  of  ^1,000  men.  But  late  hi  the  summer  of  that  jrear  a 
decree  was  promulgated  by  which  citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years  were 
made  liable  to  compulsory  military  service.  Every  man  on  completing  his  twentieth 
year  is  liable  to  be  chosen  by  lot  tor  one  year's  service  with  the  colors,  after  which, 
if  so  chosen,  he  will  become  a  member  of  the  first  reserve,  in  which  he  will  remain 
for  nine  years.  Those  not  allotted  to  the  colors  are  immediately  enrolled  in  the 
first  reserve.  The  second  reserve  consists  of  men  from  30  to  45  years  old.  The  law 
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exempts  certain  dasses  irom  service,  includir^  congressmen,  goflremment  officials, 
judges,  clergymen,  public-school  teachers,  only  sons,  and  some  others. 

Tbe  Chilean  navy  consists  of  5  armor-clada,  8  second-cdass  cruisers,  £  third-class 
cruisers,  15  first-class  torpedo  boats,  4  second-class  torpedo  boats,  4  destroyers, 
II  guDbiaats,  and  i  third-class  training  cmiser.  Some  of  these  vessds  are  remark- 
4U7  6ds,  particularly  the  following  tbne:  -CapHan  Pratt,  launched  at  Le  Seyna 
in  1890;  displacement,  6900  tons;  extreme  armoring,  le  inches;  nominal  speed, 
18.3  knots ;  u'Nigtms,  launched  at  Elswick  in  1896 ;  disfdacement,  850D  tons ;  pro- 
tected by  steel  belt  of  5  inches  to  7  inches;  nominal  speed,  21.2  knots;  Esmeralda, 
launched  in  1896 ;  di^i^acenient,  7000  tons ;  extreme  armoring,  6  inches ;  nominal 
speed,  23  knots.  Tbe  new  training  cruiser,  Gtnerad  Baquedano,  which  was  built  at 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  and  is  240  feet  in  length,  with  a  disnlacement  of  2350  tons, 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  February,  1900. 

Finance. — Geld  was  the  monetary  standard  of  Chile  from  i8g6  to  July  30, 1898,  when 
a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  an  issue  of  50,000,000  paper  pesos.  Since  1897  the 
silver  peso  has  been  worth  36.5  cents;  this  is  also  the  value  of  the  paper  peso. 
According  to  official  reports,  the  condition  of  nublic  finance  was  satisfactory  during 
the  Bscal  year  1900.  The  largest  item  of  Chilean  revenue  is  export  duties,  import 
duties  ranking  next;  the  largest  expenditures  are  for  service  of  the  debt,  public 
works,  war  and  marine,  and  public  instruction.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos 
have  been  reported  as  tollows  for  fiscal  years : 

1696.  1697-  1898.  1899. 

Revenue    81,328,638      85,439,021      8S472.693  100,572,937 

Expenditure  83,610,839      84.614,284      87ja6,307  94.506,313 

Estimates  have  been  as  follows:  1900— revenue,  109,355,386  pesos,  and  expenditure, 
106,056,200  pesos;  1901— revenue,  108,543.186  pesos,  and  expenditure,  108,276,357 
pesos.  The  cnstoms  rcceipls  in  pesos  have  been  as  follows : 

Export  Duties.        Import  Duties.  Total. 

1898   44.427.967  2i,370,2&i  65,798,218 

tBge   47.^5. 169  21,368,586  68,6i3,75S 

At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £16,070,060,  or  240,934,400 
pesos;  and  the  internal  debt,  mcluding  municipal  debts,  72,8(^,119  pesos — total, 
313326,519  pesos,  or  $114,546,678.  Tbe  value  of  the  Qiilean  coinage  for  the  four 
years  ^895-1898  was  50.7(^,884,  of  which  42.699,530  pesos  were  gold  and  8;oo9,354 
pesos  silver.  In  1898  there  were  23  banks  of  issue,  with  a  cash  capital  of  40,689,665 
pesos,  and  16  mortgage  banks.  There  is  no  state  bank. 

Industriet.~-Thc  conditions  of  industry,  cojrimerce,  and  finance  are  reported  to 
have  improved  steadily  during  1900.  In  general,  the  prices  for  minerals,  especially 
ulver  and  copper,  advanced,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  nitrate  output  Bank 
and  industrial  slocks  advanced  in  value.  The  protective  tariff  is  encouraging  manu- 
factures. The  principal  industries  in  Chile  are  agricnltiu'e,  in  which  about  half  of 
the  population  are  engaged,  and  stock  raising  and  mining.  It  is  reported  that  the 
country  has  an  annual  production  of  about  28,900,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  8,500,000 
bushels  of  other  cereals,  while  over  500,000  cattle  and  2,000,000  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  are 
reared  each  year.  Wheat  production  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  home  demand. 
The  beet-sugar  industry  is  encouraged  by  the  government;  and  in  April,  1900,  the 
first  beet-sugar  factory  began  operations  in  Santiago.  A  law  is  in  force  providing 
for  a  bounty  of  two  centavos  3  kil<»rBniine  on  all  raw  beet  sugar  produced  in  Chile 
until  January  ipoS-  The  mineral  resources  of  Chile  are  very  greit,  but  develop- 
ment is  held  back  by  the  difficulties  of  communication.  The  most  important  minerals 
found  are  sodium  .nitrate,  copper,  silver,  gold,  manganese,  coal,  and  tx}rax ;  besides 
the  workings  of  nitrate  and  borax,  the  registered  mining  claims  exceed  more  thjtn 
7000  in  number.  The  nitrate  districts  extend  from  the  south  of  the  Camarones 
River  to  the  city  of  Toltol  and  cover  an  estimated  area  of  over  220,000  acres.  The 
output  of  nitrate  has  been  refwrted  as  follows:  1896.  1,092,000  tons;  1897.  1,064,075 
tons;  1898.  1^54.000  tons;  1899,  31.312,580  quintals  (1.443.201  metric  tons).  In  the 
production  for  1899  about  20,000  laborers  were  employed.  Estimates  of  the  produc- 
tion in  1900  ranged  from  30,500.000  quintals  to  32.000,000  quintals.  It  was  reported 
in  November,  190a,  that  the  nitrate  producers  had  fonned  a  combine,  whereby  the 
annual  output  would  be  restricted  to  not  more  than  30,500.000  quintals.  Of  the 
nitrate  exported,  about  39  per  cent.  is  sent  to  Germany,  upward  of  17  per  cent,  to 
France,  11  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  11  per  cent,  to  Belgium.  It  has 
been  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  nitrate  dgx>sits,  the  most  vnlua^ 
ible  of  Chileaa  resources  is  ccg^r.  The  nearness  oi  the  mines  to  the  sea  renders 
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it  probable  that  they  will  be  profitably  worked  for  many  years  to  come.  The  e^iport 
of  copper  ores  in  1898  was  20,joi  metric  tons ;  in  1899,  35.854  metric  tons.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  export  of  copper  bars  and  ingots,  but  a  compensatory  increase 
in  price. 

Manufacturing  interests,  though  not  of  considerable  importance,  are  developuig. 
There  are  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  gas-works,  saw-mills,  shoe  factories,  carriage 
factories,  and  works  for  machine-making. 

Commfrce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Chile  has  been  estimated  in  pesos  valued 
at  about  77  cents,  by  which  standard  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and 
specie,  in  1896  amounted  to  74,082,805  pesos  and  74-359-414  pesos  respectively.  Fur- 
ther statistics  of  commerce,  now  estimated  in  pesos  valued  at  56}^  cents,  are  as 
follows : 


Of  the  imports  about  70  per  cent.,  and  of  the  exports  about  56  per  cent,  are  duti- 
able. The  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,  cattle,  sacks,  machinery,  and  oil.  The 
values  in  pesos  of  the  principal  exports  in  lSto8  were  reported  as  follows:  Nitrate, 
90,675,297;  copper  (in  various  forms),  23,484,832;  wheat,  7,696,460;  gold,  2,445,735; 
beans,  1,163,211.  The  exports  of  iodine,  manganese,  and  other  minerals  were  also 
considerable.  The  wheat  export  in  1898  amounted  to  76,964  metric  tons  (2,828,000 
bushels) ;  in  1899,  45,000  metric  tons  (1,683,000  bushels)  ;  in  IQOO,  about  6000  metric 
tons  (220,000  bushels).  The  barley  exported  in  1898  amounted  to  18,000  metric  tons 
(826,700  bushels);  in  1899,  25,000  metric  tons  (1,148,000  bushels).  The  export  of 
copper  ores  in  metric  tons  was  20,301  in  1898  and  35,854  in  1899.  The  average  man- 
ganese export  a  year  is  about  50,000  metric  tons.  Great  Britain  is  first  in  the  foreign 
trade,  Germany  being  second,  and  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  France  standing 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  respectively.  The  value  (in  American  money)  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1899  was  $1,395,046;  in  1900. 
$2,311,886;  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1899,  $2,096,575; 
in  1900,  $2,910,531. 

In  the  foreign  trade  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  in  1897,  1734  vessels 
of  3.140,760,  and  cleared  1628  of  2.943.514  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  Chilean 
merchant  marine  numbered  162  vessels  of  67,107  tons. 

Communications. — In  1898  the  total  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  was  2664 
miles  (4286  kilometres),  of  which  1234  miles  (1986  kilometres)  belonged  to  the  state. 
In  that  year  the  receipts  of  the  state  lines  amounted  to  13.738,667  pesos,  and  the 
expenditures,  12,788.749  pesos.  In  March.  1900,  by  judicial  sale  the  Chilean  section 
of  the  Transandian  Railway  was  taken  over  by  the  Chilean  hypothecary  creditors 
for  1,600,000  pesos.  The  Chilean  government  agreed  to  pay  the  same  amount  for 
the  title  of  the  railway,  proposing  to  continue  its  construction  to  a  point  where  a 
six-mile  tunnel  might  connect  it  with  the  Argentine  road,  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Mendoza.  In  1900  there  was  a  reported  movement  for  the  completion 
of  the  longitudinal  railway  of  northern  Chile,  the  proposed  line  to  connect  Calera 
with  Pisagua,  2300  kilometres  (1429  miles)  distant.  Including  parts  of  existing 
lines  that  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  in  order  to  have  a  uniform  gauge,  the  total  length 
of  road  to  be  constructed  is  1358  kilometres  (844  miles). 

The  length  of  state  telegraph  lines  in  1898  has  been  reported  at  9975  miles  (16,052 
kilometres),  and  the  telegraph  offices  numbered  229.  In  addition  there  were  railway 
and  private  lines  aggregating  2613  miles.  The  receipts  from  telegraphs  in  1898  were 
reported  at  484.730  pesos;  in  1899,  613.003  pesos.  In  the  former  year  the  postal 
receipts  amounted  to  953,128  pesos  and  the  expenses,  1.028,333  pesos. 

Religion  and  Erfwco/ioM.— Religious  toleration  prevails,  but  the  state  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic.  The  constitution  provides  for  a  "Superintendency  of  Education,"' 
by  which  is  established  a  system  of  free  instruction,  divided  into  superior,  secondary, 
and  primary.  The  first  and  second  of  these  branches,  which  include  instruction  in 
mathematics,  literature,  fine  arts,  science,  medicine,  law,  etc.,  are  provided  by  the 
National  Institute  and  National  University  in  Santiago  and  the  provincial  lyceums. 
There  are  also  at  the  seats  of  the  bishops  seminaries  under  church  control,  where 
mstruction  similar  to  that  of  the  government  schools  is  given.  In  1899  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  institute  1169  students,  and  in  the  university  1240  students,  of 
whom  1038  were  studymg  law ;  the  faculty  of  the  institute  number  57.  There  is 
also  the  Pedagogic  Institute,  which  had  9  instructors  and  187  students  in  1899,  and 
the  lechnical  Commercial  Institute,  having  in  that  year  a  student  enrolment  of  5(8. 
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Other  statistics  for  are:  27  provincial  lyceums;  8  lyceums  for  girls,  with  an 
enrolment  of  1066;  1403  public  primary  schools,  with  115,535  pupils  enrolled;  445 
iwnvate  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  26,294;  the  amount  expended  for  public  instruc- 
tion during  the  year  was  2,085,072  pesos.  There  is  a  national  library  at  Santiago, 
comprising  more  than  86.000  volumes  and  24,000  manuscripts.  In  igoo  the  reported 
mnnW  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  in  Chile  was  310.  of  which  Santiago 
had  73  and  Valparaiso  29. 

Chilean  Claims  CommtssioH. — For  the  settlement  of  claims  brought  against  each 
other  by  Chile  and  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  their  citizens  an  arbitration  tri- 
bunal was  appointed  in  1892.  The  tribunal  ended  its  term  of  service  in  January, 
1896,  leaving  seventeen  claims,  aggregating  over  $9,000,000.  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  two  claims  on  the  part  of  Chile.  On  American  claims,  aggregating  about 
$19,000,000,  the  tribunal  awarded  something  less  than  $241,000.  Of  the  other  Ameri- 
can claims,  the  largest,  amounting  to  ^6,334,000,  was  settled  in  i8g6  for  $150,000. 
Looking  to  the  adjustment  of  the  remaming  claims  ^sixteen  American,  aggregating 
aboat  $2,800,000,  and  two  Chilean),  a  treaty  went  into  operation  in  March,  1900, 
parsuant  to  which  a  commission  was  established,  consisting  of  Mr.  William  G.  Gage, 
of  Michigan,  for  the  United  States,  and  Senor  Carlos  M.  Vicuna,  minister  at 
Washington,  for  Chile.  The  third  member,  and  acting  president,  of  the  commission, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pioda,  the  Swiss  minister  to  the  United  States. 

Other  Events  of  1900. — A  new  ministry  was  formed  in  October  with  Sefior  Elias 
Fernandez  Albano  as  minister  of  the  interior;  but  early  in  November  this  ministry 
was  succeeded  by  another,  with  Seflor  Mariano  Sanchez  Fonticella  as  minister  of 
the  interior  and  Seiior  Emilio  Bello  Codesido  as  minister  of  foreign  rdations. 
During  the  year  the  government  endeavored  to  increase  immigration.  A  contract 
was  entered  upon  with  an  immigration  company  for  the  placing  of  5000  families  of 

Sriculturists  in  the  provinces  of  Valdivta,  Cautin,  and  Llanquihue,  and  on  the 
and  of  Chiloe.  These  colonists  are  to  include  Scandinavians,  French,  Belgians, 
Dutch,  Swiss,  English,  and  Scotch.  It  was  also  reported  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  establishment  of  German  colonies  in  Pitrufquen,  Pucon,  Villanca, 
Puerto  Moritt,  Union,  Osorm,  and  Valdivia.  In  the  fall  of  1900  trouble  seemed 
imminent  between  Bolivia  and  Chile  on  account  of  the  latter's  demand  of  the  perma- 
nent cession  of  the  Bolivian  territory  now  mortgaged  to  Chile.  For  an  account  of 
tliis,  see  the  article  Sotn^  America. 

OBINBSS  SMFIBB' occupies  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia  which  lies  be- 
tween Siberia  on  the  north  and  French  Indo-China  and  British  India  on  the  south, 
touching  on  the  east  a  part  of  Siberia,  Corea,  and  Pacific  waters.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  at  Peking,  but  on  account  of  the  Chinese  defeats  in  1900  it  was 
moved  to  Si-gnan-fu,  in  the  province  of  Shensi. 

Area  and  Population. — The  estimated  area  is  4,218,401  square  miles,  and  the 
estimated  population  4(^,680,000.  These  totals  are  made  up  as  follows:  China  proper, 
or  "the  eighteen  provinces,"  1,336,841  square  miles,  and  386,000,000  inhabitants ; 
Uanchuria.  362,210  square  miles,  7,500,000  inhabitants;  Mongolia,  1,288,000  and 
2,000,000;  Tibet.  651,500  and  6,000,000;  Jungaria,  147.950  and  600,000;  and  East 
Turkistan,  431,800  and  580,000.  In  1900  the  foreigners  in  China,  about  half  of 
whom  resided  in  Shanghai,  probably  numbered  upward  of  15,000.  The  United 
States  consul  at  Chefu  estimated  that  in  the  previous  year  the  foreign  residents 
were  as  follows:  British,  3562;  Japanese,  2440;  American,  2335;  Russian,  1621; 
Portuguese,  1423;  French,  1183;  German,  1134;  Spanish,  448;  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian. 244;  Belgian,  234;  Danish,  i^;  Italian,  124;  Dutch,  106;  Austrian,  90; 
Corean,  42 ;  other,  29. 

Government. — The  head  of  the  government  is  the  emperor,  who  succeeds  to  the 
throne  through  appointment  by  his  predecessor.  A  new  emperor  must  belong  to  the 
royal  family,  and  be  of  a  younger  generation  than  the  one  who  preceded  him.  The 
emperor  in  1900  was  Kwang  Hsu,  who  was  bom  in  1872,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Tung-chi,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  proclamation  in  January,  1875. 
Tung-chi  had  not  named  his  successor,  and  so  Kwang  Hsu  was  selected  by  the 
empress  dowager,  who  acted  as  regent  until  his  coming  of  age  in  1887.  Kwang  Hsu 
is  the  son  of  Prince  Chun,  the  seventh  brother  of  the  emperor  Hien-Feng,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Tun^-chi.  Accordingly.  Kwang  Hsu  does  not  belong  to 
a  younger  generation  than  his  predecessors.  This  fact  was  of  service  to  the 
empress  dowager,  when,  on  January  24,  1900,  she  named  Po  Tsing,  a  son  of  Prince 
Tuan,  as  the  true  successor  of  Tui^-chi.  It  appeared,  however,  throughout  1000 
that  Kwang  Hsu,  nominally  at  least,  retained  his  position  as  emperor.  Kwang  Hsu 
is  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Tsing,  which  overthrew  the  native, 
or  Chinese,  dynasty  of  Ming  in  1644.  Tszu-Hszi,  the  empress  dowager,  who  was 
bom  in  1834  and  became  a  wife  of  Emperor  Hien-Feng,  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  diplomat.  Under  the  emperor  are  various  councils, 
which  have  charge  of  the  several  departments  of  government.  Each  of  the  eighteen 
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provinces  of  China  proper,  or  "fhe  Middle  Kingdom,"  is  ruled  by  a  viceroy  or  gov- 
ernor, re^ponsfbte  to  the  gm'emment. 

Religion  and  EducoHon.—Tht  three  principal  rcKgions  of  China  arc  Confncian- 
imn,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  the  first  beiug  the  state  religion,  and  t^e  last  having 
&te  greatest  ntunber  of  adherents.  In  the  middle  and  sottthem  portions  of  China 
many  of  &it  people  have  Tningled  the  three  religions,  and  fhrotighotrt  the  comrtry 
ancestor  worship  prevails.  There  are  said  to  be  about  30,000,000  Mohammedans, 
1,000,000  adherents  of  the  Roman  CatboKc  faith,  and  50,000  Protestants.  A  small 
degree  of  education  is  general,  but  higher  instraction,  consisting  chiefly  of  moraJ 
I^iloaophy  and  clasrfc  Chinese  literatnre,  is  given  only  to  the  special  chiss,  fbe 
literati.  The  examinations  for  adnrission  to  Oils  class,  however,  are  open  to  all 
Chinese.  Front  the  Hterati  are  chosen  the  yoyermnetrtal  officials. 

Ar^  and  Navy. — The  Oiinese  army  consists  of  two  parts,  the  ""Eight  Baoneirs" 
and  the  Ying  Ping,  or  National  Army.  The  first  has  Tjominally  300,000  men.  of 
*-hofiii  upward  of  BajOBO  are  kept  on  a  war  footing.  The  second,  "which  is  scattered 
throughoirt  the  cijfhteen  pTO\"ioces,  has  a  nominal  strength  of  540,000  or  more  men, 
of  whom  about  200.000  are  available.  In  addition  there  are  -mercCTiary  and  oiher 
available  troops.  The  total  army  on  a  peace  footing  has  been  estimated  at  300,000 
men,  and  on  a  war  footing  at  1,000,000  men.  Discipline  and  equipment  and  conse- 
quently effectiveness  have  until  recently  been  regarded  as  \'ery  poor;  brrt  during  the 
last  few  years  some  of  the  troops,  notably  the  Tientsin  Army  Corps,  have  received 
modern  European  drill  and  have  been  equipped  with  rifles  and  machme-gnns  of  latest 
make.  In  tgoe  the  principal  vessels  (rf  the  Chinese  navy  were  ionr  armored  cruisers, 
three  small  cruisers,  and  fotrr  destroyers.  The  destroyers  were  taken  by  the  allied 
fleet  at  the  capttrre  of  the  Taku  forts  (June  17,  1900),  and  were  divided  amons 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  France,  and  Germany. 

Finance. — No  complete  statements  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  given  out  hy 
the  Chinese  government,  Inrt  it  has  been  estimated  that  before  the  Japanese  war  the 
bndget  balanced  at  about  89,000,000  taels.  The  actual  amounts  levied  hy  the  provin- 
cial agents  are  liable  to  exceed  the  nominal  amounts,  and  a  large  part  of  the  taxes 
remains  in  fhe  hands  of  the  officials.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  land 
tax.  the  foreign  maritime  customs,  and  the  Ukin  tax  on  merchandise;  expenditure  is 
htrgely  for  war,  provincial  administration,  and  service  of  the  debt.  Duties  on  Chi- 
nese foreign  trade  are  collected  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Department,  which  "has 
been  under  the  management  of  an  Englishman,  Sir  Robert  Hart  (g.v.),  assistirf  l>y 
a  corps  of  European,  American,  and  Chinese  subordinates.  The  fopeigfn  customs 
in  1898  amounted  to  22,503,397  hatkwan  taels.  The  outstanding  foreign  debt,  whk^ 
was  contracted  abnort  entirely  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Japan,  amounts  to  siboat 
$262.764,ooa 

Industries. — ^The  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  The  land  in  general  is  fertile 
and  is  divided  mto  smalt  holdings.  Important  crops  in  the  north  are  wheat,  com. 
barley,  millet,  pease,  and  beans.  In  the  south  rice  is  the  leading  food  product,  while 
sugar,  cotton,  opium,  and  indigo  are  also  cultivated.  Various  fruits  are  grown 
tbroughtnit  the  country.  Tea  is  raised  in  large  qtiantities  in  the  pro^-rnces  of  Che- 
kiang,  Fokten,  Hupe,  Honan,  An-hwai,  Kiangsi,  Kwangrtung.  and  Sechwan,  The 
manufacture  of  silk  is  of  prime  importance,  and  though  the  mulberry  tree  gTo**s 
in  all  the  provinces,  the  largest  quamitv  and  the  best  quality  of  silk  comes  from 
Chekiang,  Kwangtung,  Kiangsu,  and  Sechwan.  A  mimber  of  cotton  mifis  and 
establishmentfi'for  winding  silk  have  been  establi^ed  hy  foreigners  in  Shanghai  and 
Canton,  but  these  institutions,  like  all  other  modem  labor-saving  devices,  do  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Chinese.  The  mineral  wealth  of  China  is  very  -great.  Irat 
hitherto  its  expioihrtion  has  been  comparatively  small.  Coal  occtn^  in  all  of  fhe 
povinttB,  and  in  certain  districts  the  fields  arc  exceedingly  large  and  ricli.  Trrm 
is  abundant  in  Shansi.  and  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  silver  oocnr  in  YminaD. 

Commfroe. — The  latest  statistics  of  comrnerce  available  are  those  for  1899.  1-n 
this  year  the  internal  trade,  which  was  unusually  brisk,  was  facilitated  by  the  ejcten- 
sion  of  railways.  The  American  consul-general  wrote  in  March,  1900,  that  as  soon 
as  trains  begin  to  run  "districts  through  which  there  was  comparatively  little  traffic 
snch  as  between  Paoting  and  Peking,  suddenly  commence  to  hum  with  life  and 
actnrihf,  and  there  springs  up  a  flourishing  trade  which  was  formerly  undreamed 
of  and  impossible  for  want  of  cheap  transport."  But  the  events  of  the  summer  off 
1900  completely  changed  this  state  of  atfan-s.  The  foreign  trade  during  1899.  bofh 
imports  and  exports,  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  was  double  the 
trade  of  1890.  According  to  the  statistical  ficcretary  of  Chinese  customs,  the  official 
source  of  information  on  foreign  trade,  the  market  value  of  the  imports  was  264  - 
748,450  haikivan  taels  ($188,103,778),  and  of  the  exports,  195.784.832  haikwan  tnds 
(5139.105.123)  ;  after  deducting  import  duties  and  charges  m  the  case  of  the  imports 
and  addtt^  estimated  export  dtrties  and  chaises  in  the  case  of  the  exports,  these 
vah«s   at  the  moment  of  landmg"  and  "at  the  momeat  <A  sWpping"  become  ^33  - 
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9SJ.8S3  haikwac  taris  (9t€A,2a4^i3)  aod  217410,004  haikwan  tacls  ($154,613,907) 
rfspectiTciy.  In  market  value  the  imports  showed  a  rise  of  91,916,805  haikwan  taels 
ard  the  exports  36-747,683  haikwan  taels  otct  1898.  The  greater  part  of  this  trad^ts 
wkh  Gieat  Britain  and  her  cokxiies.  The  foltowing  table,  taken  from  United 
Stales  consular  reports  of  Consul  Fowler,  shows  the  Taiue  of  trade  by  conntries  in 
1898  and  1899;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  totals,  compared  with  the  figures  given 
abo\'e,  show  discrepancies,  but  the  table  will  suffice  to  show  the  approximate  shares 
of  the  scparrate  coontries  in  the  trade  with  China,  and  supplies  the  only  available 
figures  for  this  purpose. 
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Ilic  export  of  black  tea  in  iSgft  showed  an  increase  o£  10,96^000  pounds  over  Itet 
•f  1897.  and  ia  1899  there  was  a  further  gain  of  ii,TO2j00o  pounds.  An  e^qKriment 
w  the  Wenshow  district  indicates  that,  if  popular  Chinese  prejudice  can  be  over- 
come, the  use  of  machinery  in  rolling  tea  will  prove  adranta^eoas  to  the  growers. 
Half  of  a  staall  crop  of  tea  was  rolled  by  machinery  and  fetdied  16  cents  a  pound 
in  London;  the  other  half  was  rolled  by  hand  and  fetched  13  cents.  The  cxporta- 
lion  of  green  tea  is  also  increasing,  the  export  for  1899  being  nearly  3^00,000  ponnds 
greater  than  that  for  1898 ;  there  was  a  falling  o£E  in  the  amonnt  Sent  to  Great  BritaiD 
and  her  colonies,  but  the  United  States  tn  1899  took  over  5,500.000  pounds  more 
tban  in  1898.  Exports  of  silk  and  silk,  products  amounted  in  1S98  to  $39,216,000; 
ia  1899,  to  $58,33^000.  The  tobacco  export  decreased  from  49.485,000  pounds  in 
idgS  to  23.198,000  pounds  in  1S99;  The  exportation  of  camel's  hair  and  wool  also 
incxeased,  the  latter  amounting  to  32,287,000  pounds.  The  importation  of  cotton 
VmkIs  rose  in  value  from  $54,256,000  in  1898  to  $73,572,000  in  1899.  Woollen  goods 
also  increased  in  value,  while  metals-  and  metal  wares  showed  a  slight  falling  off. 
The  opium  import  amounted  to  6,63^000  pounds  in  1898  and  7,880,000  pounds  ta 
1899;  importers  and  native  dealers  were  said  to  have  nuuie  large  profits.  The  im- 
portation of  Russian  petroleum  more  than  doubled  in  1899,  crowding  out  to  some 
extent  the  American  and  Suniatran  products.  In  the  spring  of  1900  Great  Britain 
folly  realized  that  the  Chinese  concession  of  steam  navigation  on  inland  waters 
■as  practically  worthless. 

After  the  first  few  months  of  1900  the  disturbances  in  China  reduced  the  foreign 
trade  to  a  minimum.  For  an  account  of  the  "open-door"  agreement  see  the  article 
UNnED  States  (paragiaph  Foreign  Relations). 

As  the  nationality  of  a  vessel  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  origin  or  destinar 
ti«i  of  its  merchandise,  commercial  statistics  by  flag  show  only  the  distributioii  oi 
shipping,  and  not  the  relative  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  different  countries. 
The  toul  number  of  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  the  treaty  ports  in  the  foreign 
aod  coast  trade  ia  189&  and  1899  were  by  flag  as  follows : 

1899. 

25,350 


189S. 

British  22,609 

Japanese                           2,262  3,712 

German                            1,831  2,078^ 

French                               577  822 

.American                            743  716 

Ponuguese                          141  661 

Rossian                             n8  484 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. .    498  48s 


1899. 

2* 


Corean    8 

Danish                               26B  23 

Austrian                                 16  18 

Spanish                                2  14 

Belgian                                    o  ro 

Non-treaty  powers                 M  8 

Dutch                                    :8  4 

Italian                                  o  4 

Chinese   23.547^31.009 
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The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1899  was  39,268,000.  Of  the  total  for- 
eign entrances  61  per  cent,  were  British,  13  per  cent.  Japanese,  8  per  cent  Gennan, 
5  per  cent.  French,  and  $  per  cent.  American. 

Pursuant  to  various  treaties  foreign  nations  have  commercial  access  to  certain 
ports;  these  treaty  ports,  with  their  estimated  Chinese  population,  are  as  follows: 


Porto. 


Anojr  

-Canton  

ChtftL  

Chlnklanf;  

'oiDngkinK  

jrncluut  

Qimechow  

JanEow  

Ichang  

Sanlnn  

KioUaiu.  

Klnng-cboa-fu.. 
Kongmnn  and 
Knmchak. . . . 

"li^^Km.fu. . . 
Xengtm-bsiau . 


On  OToear. 


StraltofFonnoea 
Canton  Biver, ... 
Qulf  of  Chill.... 
Yangtse-kiang.. . 
Vaiwtse-klasg. . . 

MtoTUvet  

Bangctaow  Bay.. 
VanglM-kiang . . 
Yangtae-klang . . 

China  Sea  

Yangtae-klang . . 
Hainan  Slrdt... 


Canton  BiT«r.... 

Tmklang.  

(Not  a  port)  


Provincea. 


Foklon  

Kwaugtang 
Shantung... 

KiangBU  

Sechwan . . . 

Foklen  

CheUang . . 

Hnpe  

Hupe  

Ewangtans 

Klangal  

Kwangtong 

Kwangtnng 
Kwangtnng 
Kwang-fll... 
Yfinnan. ... 


Popnla- 
tfon. 

Porta. 

90,000 
8,600,000 

86.000. 
140,000 
800,000 
090,000 
700,000 
800.000 

34,000 

NInchwang . . . 

Piffiol  

Sanuhni  

S«mao  

Shanghai  

Shaabi  

66,000 

aoo^oDO 

Swatow  

TtflDtain  

Wencbow-fo... 

88,000 
1S,000 

On  or  near. 


Qolf  of  Uaotong 

Takin  River  

Golf  of  TooUoR 

Si-klaM   

(Not  a  port)..... 
Month  ct  Tang- 

tM-ktang  

Yangtse-Uang . . 

Grand  Canal  

China  Sea  

Pei-ho  

EaatSea  

Si-Uang  

Yangtse-kiang . . 
(Nofaport)  


Provincea. 


Pengtien 
(Manchuria) 
Cbekini^... 
Kwangtong 
Kwangtnng 
YflnnBo.  ■ .. 

KiangsD.... 

Hope  

KiwigsD  

Kwangtong 

Chekbng... 
Kwans-M .. 
As.hwaL... 
Tibet  


Popnla- 
tfon. 


saool 

SB6jm 
90,000 
4,0» 
15,000 

586,000 
73.000 
500,000 

36jno 

1.000,000 
80.000 
50.000 
80,!M 


German  Interests. — Before  the  acquisition  of  her  sphere  of  influence  at  Kiao- 
Chau  in  January,  1898,  the  interests  of  Germany  in  China  were  comparatively  small, 
but  since  that  time  they  have  increased  considerably.  In  1898  Gennan  exports  to 
China  were  valued  at  $10,424,000,  and  Chinese  exports  to  Germany,  $5,164,000.  In 
a  United  States  consular  report,  written  shortly  before  the  Chinese  disturbances  in 
the  summer  of  1900,  the  following  statements  were  made:  German  warehouses  num- 
bering 105,  and  valued  at  $30,000,000,  were  established  at  Amoy,  Chefu.Fuchau,  Hong 
Kong,  Swatow,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin.  German  cotton  and  silk  mills  in  Shanghai 
were  worth  $1,000,000;  German  capital  in  the  Shantung  railroad  company  amounted 
to  $3,000,000;  the  German  Asiatic  Bank  at  Shanghai  had  a  capita!  of  about 
$3,000,000;  German  interests  in  English  enterprises  were  valued  at  $18,000,000;  the 
private  interests  of  Germans  were  valued  at  $2,ooo,ooa  The  total  German  interests 
in  China  probably  exceeded  $60,000,000  in  value. 

Railways  and  Telegraphs. — The  Chinese  people  and  government  have  both  been 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  railways,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  building  of  steam  lines  has  been  permitted.  The  following  statistics 
refer  to  the  railways  before  the  Boxer  outrages  of  1900,  in  which  many  miles  of  rail 
were  torn  up.  In  China  proper,  or  the  "Middle  Kingdom,"  there  are.  in  addition 
to  a  twelve-mile  line  between  Shanghai  and  Wusung,  two  railway  lines — the 
Chinese  Imperial  Railway,  connecting  Peking  with  Shan-hat-kwan,  254  miles  dis- 
tant, by  way  of  Tientsin  and  Tong-ku ;  and  a  line,  88  miles  in  length  with  a  branch 
of  10  miles,  connecting  Peking  and  Pao-ting-fu.  The  a^gre^te  mileage,  accord- 
ingly, is  364,  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  all  but  12  miles  is  in  the  province  of 
Chili.  Near  Shan-hai-kwan  the  Chinese  Imperial  Railway  enters  Manchuria  and 
runs  193  miles  to  Niuchwang,  there  connecting  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
(Russian).  Near  Chen-chou  there  are  2  branches,  the  one,  7  miles  in  length, 
to  Tien  Chiao  Chang  on  the  coast,  and  the  other,  30  miles  in  length,  to  the  Nan 
Pao  coal  mines.  The  total  length,  therefore,  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Railway  is 
484  miles.  The  line  from  Chen-chou  to  Niuchwang,  80  miles,  was  completed  early 
in  1900.  At  that  time,  it  was  said,  the  line  from  Tientsin  to  Chen-chou  was  paying 
14  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  southern  section  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  running  from  Port  Arthur  318  miles  north  through  Niuchwang  to  Telin, 
near  Mukden,  was  completed  in  May,  1900,  having  been  in  process  of  construction 
only  about  a  year.  The  section,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  open  for  traflSc, 
since  there  were  still  necessary  the  rebuilding  of  several  temporary  bridges  and  the 
erection  of  stations  and  of  shelters  for  the  soldiers  required  to  guard  the  line.  The 
Manchurian  section  of  the  Siberian  railway,  north  of  Mukden,  was  under  construc- 
tion early  in  the  year,  but  exact  figures  for  the  mileage  completed  are  not  available. 
Exclusive  of  the  Russian  lines  north  of  Mukden,  it  appears  that  the  railways  in 
the  Chinese  Empire  before  the  outbreaks  of  1900  a^fgregated  912  miles,  of  whidi 
364  miles  were  in  China  proper.  The  line  from  Peking  to  Pao-ting-fu,  which  was 
instructed  by  British  capital,  was  transferred  to  a  Belgian  syndicate  in  January. 
1900.  The  principal  lines  projected,  under  concessions  trom  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, include  the  following:  An  extension  from  Pao-ting-fu  to  Hankow  (Belgian) ; 
in  the  spring  of  1900  it  was  reported  that  rails  had  been  laid  for  27  miles  from 
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Hankow  and  the  embankment  completed  for  80  miles.  A  line  from  Hankow  to  Can- 
ton (American)  ;  Canton  to  Kaumn  (American)  ;  (Zanton  to  Woochang  (British 
and  American)  ;  an  extension  from  Langson  (in  Tonqutn)  to  Nanning  and  Pakhoi 
(French);  also  another  French  line  from  Tonquin  into  Yunnan;  Kiao-Chau  to 
Chinan-fu  and  Ichou  (German)  ;  Shanghai  to  Nanking,  by  way  of  Suchou  (Brit- 
ish);  Suchou  to  Ningpo,  by  way  of  Hangchow  (British)  ;  Tientsin  to  Chinkiang 
(Anglo-German)  ;  Tai-Yuen  to  Si-gnan-fu,  Siangyang  (Anglo-Italian).  It  was  re- 
ported in  September,  1900,  that  Russia  had  proposed  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Samarcand,  in  Bokhara,  to  Hankow. 

All  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire  are  connected  by  telegraph,  and  new  lines, 
before  the  Boxer  outbreak,  were  being  rapidly  extended.  Peking  is  directly  con- 
nected by  overland  wire  with  the  tel^raphic  system  of  Europe.  The  anregate 
length  of  the  tel^raph  lines  in  1900  was  nearly  4000  miles;  many  miles  of  wire, 
however,  in  northern  China  were  destroyed  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 


Contact  between  China  and  the  nations  of  the  West  has  always  meant  friction; 
this  friction  culminated  in  1900 — a  year  that  will  be  memorable  for  the  sanguinary 
protest  of  China  against  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  and  for  the  menace  it  bore 
not  only  to  the  future  peace  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  to  the  friendly  relations, 
one  with  another,  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  Fefore  tracing  in  some  detail 
the  more  important  events  of  the  year — the  continued  development  of  the  reactionary 
movement  in  the  imperial  government,  the  rise  and  savage  outbreak  of  the  Boxer 
Society,  the  action  at  Taku,  the  sieges  of  Tientsin  and  Peking,  and  the  subsequent 
diplomatic  negotiations — it  will  be  well  to  review  some  of  the  causes,  immediate  and 
more  remote,  that  led  up  to  these  events.  In  its  causes,  as  well  as  in  its  diplomatic 
results,  the  Chinese  imbroglio  was  still  the  subject  of  debate  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
As  different  plans  were  vigorously  presented  for  the  settlement  of  the  affair,  so 
different  causes  were  assigned,  or  rather  different  degrees  of  emphasis  were  placed 
upon  the  several  acknowledged  causes.  This  article  will  attempt  to  place  what  seems 
to  be  proper  enmhasis  on  the  most  effective,  as  well  as  the  most  salient,  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  outbreak  of  the  year. 

Causes  of  the  Outbreak. — The  Chinese  are  naturally  proud,  self-centred,  and  intol- 
erant of  foreign  ideas  and  progress ;  nevertheless,  in  the  last  few  years  they  have 
been  compelled  to  make  concessions  of  territory  to  European  powers.  In  November, 
1897,  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  German  forces  seized  Kiao- 
Chau,  in  Shantung,  which,  together  with  a  considerable  area  of  surrounding  terri- 
tory, was  leased  to  Germany  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years  on  March  6,  18^.  On 
March  27,  1898,  an  agreement  was  signed  whereby  Russia  acquired  by  a  lease  for 
twenty-five  years  (which  may  be  extended  by  mutual  consent)  Port  Arthur  and 
Ta-lien-wan,  at  the  end  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula.  As  an  offset  to  the  Russian 
acquisition  Great  Britain  demanded  Weihaiwei,  on  the  Shantung  coast,  opposite 
Port  Arthur;  and  on  Jtily  I,  1898,  received  a  lease  therefor  to  last  as  long  as  Russia 
should  retain  Port  Arthur.  Also  in  1898  Great  Britain  received  a  concession  for 
Mirs  Bay  and  the  region  around  Hong  Kong.  In  April  of  the  same  year  France 
acquired  Kwang-chau-wan,  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Kwantung.  For  some  time 
the  Yangitse  Valley  has  been  regarded  as  a  British  sphere  of  influence.  In  April, 
1899.  an  agreement  that  affronted  Chinese  pride  was  entered  into  between  Great 
Britain  ana  Russia — namely,  that  the  former  Power  should  not  make  encroachments 
upon  or  obtain  concessions  in  that  part  of  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  the  latter  Power  should  not  show  a  similar  activity  south  of  that  barrier.  Up  to 
about  this  time  the  Chinese  government  had  submitted  with  little  resistance  to  the 
demands  of  the  several  Powers.  It  called  a  halt,  however,  when  on  March  i,  1899, 
Italy  made  a  peremptory  demand  for  San  Mun  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Che-kiang,  and 
for  a  sphere  of  influence  extending  over  some  two-thirds  of  that  province.  (Thina 
refused  positively  to  make  any  such  concession.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  the 
sdf-reliance  impelling  the  Chinese  authorities  to  make  this  stand  had  been  develop- 
ing for  some  time.  This  development  was  a  part  of  the  reactionary  pn^ramme  that 
was  commenced,  or  perhaps  recommenced,  by  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  empress 
dowager  in  September,  1898 — a  stroke  that  greatly  fostered  the  natural  hatred  of 
the  (5iinese  people  for  the  foreigner. 

The  young  emperor,  Kwang  Hsu  iq.v.).  apparently  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but 
litde  force,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Cantonese  reformer,  Kang  Yu  Wei,  had  become 
impressed  with  the  inferiority  of  the  Chinese  political  system  and  educational  meth- 
ods to  the  civilization  and  the  practical  and  scientific  methods  of  the  Western 
nations.  The  emperor,  to  the  indignation  of  his  royal  Manchu  kinsmen,  went  so  far 
as  to  boy  a  New  Testament  and  read  it !  Throug^i  numerous  decrees  he  instituted 
officially  the  reform  movement.  The  old  system  of  civil  service  examinations,  de- 
nunding  a  thorough  knowledge  of  classical  Chinese  literature  and  lore,  was  super- 
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Mded  by  a  system  based  uffon  tht  more  rderant  reqnrements  of  Ae  West.  To 
enable  candidates  in  preparmg  for  these  examinatioQE  there  were  to  be  established 
not  otdy  ccwnmon  and  higher  sdraols,  but  colleges,  and  at  Peking  a  university.  Some 
of  these  institutioiu  were  established,  including  the  university,  which  practically  was 
((HnKled  bj  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  to  the  presidency  of  which  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin 
iq~v.)  was  appointed.  The  empercu-,  moreover,  abolished  various  sinecures  of  the 
mandarins  and  established  several  gDvernmental  bureaus,  incltiding  departments  of 
commerce,  mining,  and  agriculture;  and  he  decreed  such  a  freedom  of  speech  that 
even  subordinate  officials  were  allowed  to  address  Uie  thnue.  It  appears  that  thn 
last  provision  in  the  emperor's  scheme  of  reform  was  the  youne  man^s  nndoiiiK,  ud 
precipitated  the  coup  ifHaL  K  junior  official  formalatsd  a  plaa  for  further  govern- 
ment reforms,  but  the  higher  officials  refused  to  transmit  the  memorial  to  the 
emperor,  who.  upon  leamiiag  of  the  matter,  dqirived  them  of  their  o6&cial  honors. 
They  appealed  to  the  empress  dowager,  repressnting  to  her  the  "Imrrors  perpetrated 
in  the  Schools  of  Western  Knowledge,"  setting  forth  the  inexpediency  of  the  em- 
peror's policy,  and  asserting  that  he  "was  drivmg  the  chariot  of  state  so  furiously 
that  there  was  danger  of  his  seuing  the  world  on  fire."  Thereupon,  in  September, 
1898,  the  empress  dowager  practically  compelled  Kwaag  Hsu  to  abdicate.  She 
forced  him  to  issue  a  statement  over  his  signature,  relinquishing  to  her  the  reins  of 
government.  On  coming  again  into  power  the  cAA  emi»ess  stated  that  she  was  not 
opposed  to  "rational  progress;  but  she  immediately  surrounded  herself  with  Maacbu 
officials  who  favored  reaction,  or,  as  some  one  has  properly  said,  stagnaticui.  Reac- 
tionary Manchus  were  also  appointed  to  high  posts  in  the  provincial  administratioos. 
Many  of  the  Chinese  people  had  welcomed  the  reform  policy  of  the  emperor,  but 
most  of  these  were  easily  placated  by  tlie  new  government,  which  had  only  to  empha- 
size the  real  purpose  of  the  palace  revolution — namely,  opposition  to  the  foreigner. 
For  was  it  not  the  foreigner  who  was  desecrating  the  tombs  of  their  axicestors,  who 
was  putting  to  shame  their  time-honored  religion,  who  was  not  only  exploiting,  but 
acquiring,  their  country  for  his  own  pecimiary  benefit  ?  The  empresft-  cancelled  the 
administrative  and  educational  reforms  insthuted  by  Kwang  Hsu  ( saving  alone  the 
new  university  at  Peking),  and  within  three  months  the  government  h^an  on  a 
large  scale  to  improve  its  armaments  and  increase  the  imperial  army.  The  entire 
movement  was  confessedly  anti-foreign,  but  the  Western  Powers  seemed  blind  to 
the  situation,  fearing  little,  or  not  at  all,  that  the  Chinese  soldiers,  drilled  by  Euro- 
pean officers  and  armed  with  European  guns,  would  use  that  training  and  Uiose  arms 
against  the  foreigner.  And  yet  it  was  at  that  very  time  that  Tung  Fu-bsiang,  the 
favorite  general  of  the  empress,  who  in  the  dimmer  of  1900  led  the  imperial  troops- 
against  the  allied  forces  between  Tientsin  and  Peking,  said  that  the  preparatioa» 
were  being  made  "to  drive  all  foreigners  into  the  Yellow  Sea."  These  preparations 
continued  for  about  a  year.  By  March,  1899^  it  seems,  they  had  progressed  sufBciestly 
to  warrant  the  government  in  making  its  haughty,  but  by  no  means  unreasonable, 
refusal  to  the  demands  of  Italy  for  San  Mun  Bay. 

The  first  decree  of  the  empress  dowager,  promulgated  on  November  21,  1899,  was 
a  threatening  refusal  of  further  concessions  to  foreigners,  and  it  authorized  the 
provincial  authorities  to  resist  with  armed  force  any  pressure  brought  to  effect  sudi 
concessions.  The  inflammatory  character  of  this  document  may  be  seen  in  its  con- 
cluding paragraph,  which  was  published  in  the  North  China  Herald  of  I>eceiiU>er  27, 
1899:  "Never  should  tlie  word  'peace'  fall  from  the  mouths  of  our  high  officials,  nor 
should  they  even  allow  it  to  rest  for  a  moment  within  their  breasts.  With  such  a 
cotttitry  as  ours,  with  her  vast  area,  stretching  out  several  tens  of  thousands  of  H, 
her  immense  natural  resources  and  her  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants,  if  only 
eacli  and  all  of  you  would  prove  his  loyalty  to  his  emperor  and  his  love  of  country, 
what,  indeed,  is  there  to  fear  from  any  invader?  Let  no  one  think  of  making  peace, 
but  let  each  try  to  preserve  from  destruction  and  spoliation  his  ancestral  home  and 
graves  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  invader.  Let  these  our  words  be  made  known 
to  each  and  all  within  our  domains."  This  edict  and  a  similar  one  were  read  the 
literati  to  tlie  people  throughout  the  country,  and  imperial  officials  were  sent  to  the 
provinces  of  the  coast  and  the  Yangtse  Valley  to  ascertain  what  ability  the  provincial 
governments  had  for  carrying  out,  if  necessary,  the  new  defensive  policy.  The  re»llt 
was  the  great  encouragement  of  the  Boxer  Society,  whose  principal  purposes  were 
to  exterminate  the  native  Christians  and  drive  the  foreigiKrs  from  China.  The 
Boxer  movement  will  be  treated  with  more  detail  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  Some 
attempts,  it  appears,  had  been  made  to  restrain  tiK  society;  but  as  its  purposes  really 
harmonized  with  those  of  the  government  of  the  dowager  empress.  Us  growth  and 
increasing  power  were  winked  at  by  the  Peking  authorities,  and  by  the  end  of  i8u 
it  was  practically  uncontrolled  in  northern  China.  For  more  than  a  year  before  tnc 
outbreaks  in  the  summer  of  igoo  the  Boxer  menace  was  recognized  and  disctissed 
in  the  treaty  ports,  but  the  diplomatic  represenutives  of  the  foreign  Powers  so 
little  heed  that  those  outbreaks  came  as  a  frightful  surprise  to  both  the  governments 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Western  countries.   In  August,  1899,  the  dai^ger  was  pointed 
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mit  by  the  North  China  Herald;  and  on  FebrnarT-  14,  igoo,  after  urging  the  airest 
of  tfte  Baxtr  leaders,  it  said :  "We  cannot  too  stroa^y  insist  that,  tmlcss  this  is 
done,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  c^Mning  spi'ins  will  witaesa  a  rtsii^  sucb  as 
foffigiicfs  in  China  have  never  sce&  before.  The  whok  coantry  from  the  Yellow 
Rrver  to  the  Great  Wall  and  beyond  wfll  be  a  Uaze  oi  insurrution,  which  will  not 
only  annihilate  erery  foreign  interest  of  every  sort  in  the  interior,  but  will  drive 
rrrry  foreigner  out  of  Peking  awl  Tientsin  under  conditions  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee.  There  has  been  more  or  less  of  such  an  uprising  for  a  long  time.  Unless 
»treng  and  united  efforts  are  now  put  £ortb,  it  is  as  certain  to  take  place  as  any 
intmn  event  can  well  be.  Those  who  arc  interested  in  preventing  it  will  act  accord- 
ingty."  But,  tmhappity,  those  who  were  interested  in  preventing  it  did  t%ot  act 
"xMrdingly ;"  the  ^qnthy  of  the  Powers  seems  strange  indeed.  The  journal  just 
quoted  said  on  March  281  1900;  "Those  who  hold  the  reins  of  power  now  in  Pdcing 
are,  whh  their  imperial  mistress  berselt  ignorant  emm^  of  the  outside  world  to 
Micve  that,  if  they  choose,  they  are  strong  enoni^  now  to  defy  Great  Britain  and 
to  expel  all  foreigners  from  North  China."  And  on  May  9,  almost,  as  it  were,  on 
the  eve  of  the  catastrophe,  it  said:  "With  the  northern  provinces  overmn  by  the 
Boxers,  the  Yangt^  Valley  distinctly  dissatisfied  with  tim  present  position  of  aSairs, 
and  the  southern  provinces  arming,  a  word  in  season  cannot  be  missaid.  It  may  be 
added  that  Chinese  in  Pching  who  study  tbe  nndercurreMs»  and  who  write  to  their 
friends  in  Shanghai  things  whidi  they  &aA  it  prudent  not  to  utter  in  the  capital,  are 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Nlancfaos  m  pcwcr  are  preparing  for  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  expel  ib€  foreigner  altogether  from  North  China." 

Bat  frcnii  the  Chinese  standpoint  their  grievances  arc  long-standing.  Tbcy  claim 
that  from  1842,  when  Great  Britain  at  the  point  of  the  sword  forced  the  opium  curse 
npon  the  Chinese  people,  to  1897-99,  when  in  particular  Germany  practically  robbed 
the  Chinese  Empire  of  a  valuable  part  of  one  of  its  most  important  provinces,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  country  has  been  first  and  last  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  foreigner  and 
only  incidentally  for  the  good  of  the  natives.  The  sacred  ancestral  tombs  have  been 
disturbed  hy  the  railway,  which  in  itself  the  Chinese  regarded  as  an  evil,  for,  as  they 
■rge,  does  it  not  deprive  the  native  carriers  of  their  employment?  The  acting 
trade  was  encroached  upon  1^  the  foreigner,  who  subsequendy  demanded  that  mer- 
chant vessels  under  his  flag  ply  the  inland  waters  of  the  country.  Chinese  law  was 
regarded  as  being  of  little  worth ;  and,  accordingly,  missionaries,  merchants,  and 
other  foreigners,  by  virtue  of  forced  treaty  stipulations,  were  granted  the  status  of 
ntntterritoriatity.  It  seems  also  that  the  Chinese  people  were  angered  by  the 
hypothecation  of  the  Ukin  tax  when  the  indemnity  loan  was  negotiated  after  the  war 
with  Japan.  To  similar  liens  on  the  foreign  customs  revenue  the  pe<^e  had  given 
Httle  heied;  but  the  Ukin  tax,  drawn  from  their  own  pockets  and  nsed  chiefly  in 
payment  of  provincial  expenses,  they  regarded  as  a  matter  of  more  personal  concern. 
And,  strangely  enoi^,  their  indignation  was  directed  not  so  much  against  the 
fovemmcnt  that  granted  as  against  the  foreigner  that  obtained  the  hypothecation. 
Dttriog  a  part  of  1900  much  blame  for  the  outbreak  was  laid  upon  the  nrisstonaries. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  censure  was  misdirected,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  con- 
cerned the  inculcation  of  a  new  faith.  True,  trouble  follows  the  missrotrary — for  is 
not  his  attitude  a  constant  insult  to  the  self-satisfied  native  moralist? — but  this 
usoally  arises  from  the  machinations  of  the  so-called  converts  and  the  intervention 
of  the  priests  with  the  officials  on  behalf  of  native  Christians.  Such  troubles  before 
dR  somnter  of  1900  had  become  serions  in  many  localities,  eH>ecially  in  Shantung,  the 
native  province  of  Confucius.  Ordinarily,  the  Chinese  are  simply  indifferent  to  the 
ipiritnal  aspects  of  Christianity.  (See  ATissions,  Pbotestant  Foreigm,  paragraph 
Missionary  Reqmnsibility.)  Sir  Robert  Hart,  ttK  imperial  commissioner  of  mari- 
tiwe  customs,  has  quoted  the  remark  of  Prince  Kung:  "Take  away  your  mission- 
aries and  your  opium,  and  yon  will  be  welcome!"  and  of  the  well-known  Wen 
Hsiang:  "Do  away  with  yow  extraterritoriality  daose,  and  your  missionaries  and 
merchants  may  go  where  they  ^ease;  if  yoar  missionaries  can  make  our  people 
bctirr,  that  will  be  our  gain ;  if  your  merchants  can  make  money,  onrs  will  share  in 
the  advant^t"  The  real  objection  of  both  these  men,  said  Sir  Robert  Hart,  was 
neither  Christianity  nor  commerce,  but  class  exemption  and  the  imfitrmm  in  imperio. 

The  Boxers. — Prominent  tn  fostering  the  anti-foreign  feeling  has  been  a  secret 
wdety.  commonly  catted  the  Boxers,  but  known  also  as  the  Sword  Society  and, 
from  its  motto,  the  "Righteousness,  Harmony,  Fists"  Society.  Contrary  to  a  popular 
belief,  this  society  was  not  organized  to  oppose  Christian  missions.  It  is  known  to 
hare  troubled  the  Chinese  government  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  in  1803  was 
formally  included  among  the  forbidden  associations.  Little  was  heard  of  it  by 
Westerners  from  that  time  until  recently.  Dnring  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it 
wems,  the  society  rapidly  gained  recruits,  spreading  thromh  Shantung.  Chili,  and 
other  provinces  of  northern  Chma;  and  by  the  summer  of  1900  its  members  and 
those  m  fympaAy  with  its  prineiplcft  were  estnnated  to  mnuier  several  tntUions. 
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"The  doctrine  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,"  says  Dr.  W.  A-  P.  Martin,  "is  not 
orthodox  Confuciknism,  Buddhism,  or  Taoisiti;  but  a  superstition  based  on  hypno- 
tism, mesmerism,  or  spiritualism,  as  it  is  variously  called;"  and  its  avowed  purpose, 
recently,  at  least,  has  been  to  kill  all  the  native  Christians  and  drive  all  the  foreigners 
out  of  the  country.  Of  the  Boxer  movement,  Sir  Robert  Hart  says  that  "statesmen 
have,  perhaps,  never  had  a  more  involved  question  to  deal  with  as  regards  its  origin" 
or  "more  far-reaching  consequences  to  foresee,  take  advantage  of,  and  provide 
against."  The  members  of  the  society  perform  certain  mystical  rites,  which  include 
bowing  to  the  southeast,  repeating  mysterious  verbal  forms,  wielding  swords  and 
^ars  in  a  strange  and  unusual  manner,  and  practising  various  gymnastic  feats. 
The  "semi-initiated"  are  supposed  to  be  impervious  to  the  cut  or  thrust  of  the  sword, 
while  the  "fully  initiated"  are  regarded  as  invulnerable  to  shell  or  ride  ball;  and 
all  profess  to  have  supernatural  strength.  As  some  members  were  exhibited  before 
Prince  Tuan  and  the  emperor  and  empress  dowager,  the  society  gained  a  certain 
legalized  standing  that  to  some  extent  allowed  its  later  development.  Many  of  the 
members  in  Shantung  were  supplied  with  arms  by  the  Manchu  governor  of  that 
province,  who  rect^nized  in  them  an  auxiliary  force ;  and  they  were  encouraged,  it 
IS  said,  by  the  empress  dowager  to  proceed  to  Peking.  At  this  tim^-in  the  spring 
of  1900 — missionaries  sent  warnings  to  the  foreign  represratatives  in  the  capital,  to 
whose  questions  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  or  Chinese  foreign  office,  replied  that  the 
Boxers  "practised  an  innocent  kind  of  gymnastics;  and  if  they  did  sometimes  show 
themselves  turbulent  and  disposed  to  quarrel  with  native  Christians,  it  was  not 
without  cause."  Various  outrages  ensued,  and  the  empress  dowager  ordered  that 
the  Boxers  return  to  their  homes ;  but  the  decrees,  according  to  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Martin,  were  accompanied  by  secret  instructions  not  to  obey  them.  On 
May  21  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Peking  made  a  formal  demand  u^cm 
the  Chinese  government  for  the  suppression  of  the  Boxers,  and  on  the  followine 
day  imperial  troops  were  sent  out  ostensibly  with  that  purpose.  A  few  half-hearted 
eng^ements  took  place,  and  on  June  9  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  Many  of  the 
troops  went  over  to  the  Boxer  cause.  But  by  this  time  many  native  converts  had 
been  massacred,  chapels  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  railway  and  telegraph  stations 
between  Pao-ting-fu  and  Peking  had  been  wrecked  or  seriously  damaged.  On 
May  19  the  Christian  village  of  Lai-Shun,  seventy  miles  from  Peking,  was  destroyed 
and  seventy-three  native  converts  massacred.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  against 
everything  foreign  that  the  Boxers  killed  not  only  Chinese  men,  women,  and  children 
who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  but  those  who  had  had  intercourse  with 
foreigners  or  had  bought  or  sold  foreign  commodities.  In  June  began  the  si^e  of 
Peking.  Before  considering  that  and  the  engagements  at  Taku  and  Tientsin  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  conditions  existing  in  the  imperial  household  and  govern- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  igoo. 

Governmental  Changes. — On  January  24,  1900,  an  edict  was  signed  by  the  Emperor 
Kwang  Hsu,  at  the  instance  of  the  empress  dowager,  that  removed  him  further 
from  power  than  had  the  coup  d'etat  of  1898.  The  attributed  cause  was  the  em- 
peror's continued  ill-health  which,  it  was  alleged,  rendered  liim  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  state  business.  The  same  edict  appointed  a  child  of  about  nine  years,  the 
son  of  the  reactionary  Prince  Tuan,  as  heir,  not  to  Kwang  Hsu,  but  to  his  predeces- 
sor, Tung-chi ;  and  the  empress  dowager  became  r^ent  in  fact  The  empress  dow- 
ager dismissed  Lung  Lu,  the  commander-in-^hief  of  the  imperial  army,  appointing 
in  his  stead  Prince  Tuan,  and  on  February  7  ordered  a  cessation  of  the  study  of  the 
"new,  depraved,  and  erroneous  subjects  of  the  Western  schools,"  and  threatened 
punishment  to  all  who  continued  to  teach  them.  The  action  of  the  empress  caused 
some  trouble  and  rioting  in  China,  and  gave  not  a  little  uneasiness  to  foreign  Powers, 
especially  Japan,  who  apprehended  the  dominance  of  Russian  influence  with  the 
Manchu  authorities.  For  some  time  there  were  rumors,  which  it  was  subsequently 
learned  were  untrue,  that  the  emperor  had  been  assassinated  or  forced  to  commit 
suicide.  On  June  11  he  appealed  to  the  Powers  for  the  deposition  of  the  empress 
dowager  and  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate.  On  the  same  day  the  reactionary 
Prince  Tuan  was  appointed  president  of  the  Tsui^-Ii  Yamen  (foreign  office),  to 
succeed  Prince  Ching,  who  was  regarded  as  being  in  some  degree  pro-foreign  in 
sympathy. 

Action  of  the  Powers. — Toward  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Boxer  movement  had 
become  so  serious  and  was  of  such  menacing  portent  to  all  foreigners,  including  the 
diplomatic  representatives,  while  the  imperial  government  seemed  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  check  the  outrages,  that  the  Powers  ordered  the  despatch  of  many  warships 
to  Taku.  This  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei  River,  its  neighboring  villue,  Tong-ku, 
being  twenty-seven  miles  by  rail  from  Tientsin.  On  May  30  Rear-Admiral  Louis 
Kempff  iq.v.),  commanding  the  United  States  cruiser  Newark,  landed  over  60 
marines,  under  Captain  McCalla  iq.v.),  who  were  sent  to  Tientsin  en  route  to 
Peking,  which  is  eighty  miles  northwest  of  the  latter  city.   The  foreign  warships 
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were  assembling  at  Talcu,  and  numbered  23  by  June  i,  including  g  Russian,  3  Brit- 
ish, 3  German,  3  French,  3  American,  2  Japanese,  and  i  Italian.  On  the  previous 
day  over  300  foreign  marines,  comprising  British  {75),  Russians  (75),  French  (75), 
Japanese  (25),  and  the  Americans,  started  for  Peking  by  train,  as  a  guard  to  the 
legations.  To  this  movement  the  viceroy  very  unwillingly  consented.  Subsequently 
this  contingent  undoubtedly  saved  from  massacre  the  foreign  community  in  the  city 
—members  of  the  legations,  missions,  customs,  and  the  merchants  and  visitors, 
together  with  the  Chinese  converts.  Since  Boxer  outrages,  including  the  cutting 
of  the  railway  that  connected  Tientsin  and  Peking,  continued  during  the  following 
wedc,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour  (g-v.},  commander-in-chief  on  the  British 
China  station,  left  Tientsin  by  rail  for  Peking  on  June  10  in  order  to  rescue  the 
lotions  and  other  foreigners.  He  had  in  his  command  some  1500  troops,  com- 
posed of  detachments  from  the  allied  ships  of!  Taku.  The  next  day  the  force 
reached  Lang  Fang,  forty  miles  from  Peking,  and  there  found  the  railway  cut,  and 
on  June  12  telegraphic  communication  between  Peking  and  the  coast  was  suspended. 
From  this  time  to  June  24  practically  nothing  definite  was  heard  of  the  allied  force, 
and  up  to  August  14  little  mora  was  known  of  the  foreigners  shut  up  in  Peking.  On 
June  26  Admiral  S^mour  returned  to  Tientsin.  It  then  became  known  that  he  had 
failed  to  come  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Peking,  and  had  suffered  many  casualties 
in  several  engagements  with  immense  numbers  of  Boxers  and  soldiers,  on  whom  he 
had  inflicted  large  losses.  It  has  been  objected  that  had  Seymour's  troops  paid  less 
attention  to  the  repair  of  the  railway,  which  was  wrecked  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
mended,  they  might  have  marched  from  Lang  Fang  to  Peking,  reaching  the  latter 
on  the  13th  or  14th  of  the  month.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  force  was  deemed  fortunate 
in  escaping  annihilation.  On  June  24  a  message  from  Seymour  was  received  at 
Tientsin,  saying  that  on  his  retreat  he  had  been  surrounded  about  ten  miles  from 
that  city  by  a  large  force,  and  so  greatly  was  he  harassed,  being  cut  off  from 
food,  drink,  and  fuel,  that  tmaided  he  could  not  hold  out  tnore  than  two  days 
kmger.  Reinforcements  were  sent  from  the  allied  troops  then  at  Tientsin,  and 
Seymour's  column  reached  the  city  on  the  26th.  having  sustained  a  loss  of  62  killed 
and  230  wounded. 

There  were  various  interests  that  demanded  the  protection  of  the  several  Powers, 
whose  suspicion  and  jealousy,  one  of  the  other,  further  complicated  the  situation. 
An  instance,  petty  in  itself,  but  indicative  of  the  spirit  prevailing,  occurred 
as  the  little  force  of  marines  was  about  to  leave  Tientsin  for  Peking.  When  the 
men  had  assembled  at  the  railway  station,  it  was  observed  that  the  British  contin- 
gent numbered  100,  while  the  Russian  and  French  detachments  comprised  75  each, 
and  accordingly  25  British  soldiers  were  left  behind!  The  interests  needing  the 
protection  of  the  Powers  included  commerce,  diplomatic  relations,  missionary  work, 
and  the  status  quo  on  Chinese  soil  of  the  several  governments  that  had  received 
territorial  concessions.  International  jealousy  arose  chiefly  from  a  possible  "parti- 
tion of  China,"  with  regard  to  which  each  Power  (excepting  probably  the  United 
States)  was  suspicious  and  fearful  of  the  purposes  and  diplomacy  of  the  others.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1900  Russia  in  particular  was  suspected  of  unjustifiable  motives. 
Japan  was  on  the  alert  for  anything  that  looked  toward  the  acquisition  of  Corea  by 
Russia.  The  latter  Power  was  even  suspected  of  being  instrumental  in  precipitating 
the  Chinese  crisis,  but  such  rumors  were  later  discredited.  However  disinterested 
any  or  all  of  the  Powers  may  have  been,  the  spirit  of  mutual  distrust  was  not  a 
small  factor  in  retarding  the  effective  action  of  the  allies  during  both  the  period  of 
hostilities  and  that  of  the  subsequent  negotiations.  In  1900  the  number  of  foreigners 
in  China  who,  in  case  the  outbreaks  had  extended  throughout  the  country,  would 
have  needed  armed  protection,  was  probably  upward  of  15,000. 

Capture  of  the  Taku  Forts. — Learning  that  the  Chinese  had  placed  torpedoes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  and  were  gathering  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tientsin  and  Taku.  after  telegraphic  communication  between  Tientsin  and  Peking 
bad  been  cut  off,  on  June  16  the  commanders  of  the  allied  fleet  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Chinese  leaders  at  Taku,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter's  forces 
before  two  o'clock  on  June  17.  In  reply,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
ibe  Taku  forts  opened  fire  on  the  fleet.  The  fire  was  returned,  and  a  bombardment 
ctisued,  lasting  seven  hours,  two  of  the  forts  being  blown  up  and  the  others  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  men  who  had  been  landed  at  a  place  that  made  possible 
an  assault  in  the  rear.  The  number  of  Chinese  killed  was  estimated  at  400.  Among 
the  allies  the  Russians  lost  the  most  heavily — largely  on  account  of  an  exploding 
magazine — their  rniorted  casualties  numbering  16  killed  and  45  wounded.  The  other 
casualties  were  5  killed  and  12  wounded.  The  forts  were  bombarded  by  the  war- 
ships of  Great  Britain.  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan,  but  the  American  vessels,  under 
Rear-Admiral  KempfF,  took  no  part  m  the  engagement,  since,  it  appears,  he  had 
received  instructions  to  act  concurrently  with  the  other  commanders  only  in  the 
protection  of  foreigners,  and  he  did  not  regard  a  bombardment  as  making  toward 
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that  Old.  A»  the  troops  hi  the  fwts,  in  large  measttrc  at  least,  bdot^ed  to  tbe  bn- 
pcrial  army— the  guns  being  served  by  trained  artillerists— the  et^^a^ement  was 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  fonnally  pladog  Chmx  at  war  wift  the  Powers.  Bat 
the  seveiral  governments,  including  the  United  States^  rejected  this  view. 

Tk4  Fighting  at  Tientsin. — Early  in  Jane  the  Boxers,  together  with  soldiers  of  the 
imperial  army,  began  to  mass  aionnd  Tientsin,  which  ia  aboat  80  miles  from  Pddng; 
and  was  said  to  tuve  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  n.  part  of  Tientsin  was  known  as 
the  "foreign  city,"  and  thi»  was  made  a  base  of  operations  for  the  allied  forces^  On 
the  iTtli  of  the  moKth — the  day  of  the  Taku  bombardmeiMH-a  siege  of  the  foreign 
city  was  begun  by  the  Chinese,  and  on  the  iQdt  and  20th  the  allies,  aumbering  some 
4000,  of  whom  abont  800  were  Americans,  were  obliged  to  sostain  attadra,  inckiding 
a  heavy  bombardment  that  evidently  was  directed  by  guxwrs  of  tile  regular  army. 
On  June  21  tiie  Amerk:an  consulate  and  much  of  the  fin^gn  concessions  were  de- 
stroyed. Two<  days  later  relief  was  effected  by  a  columtr  of  Rossians,  AmericaBS^ 
and  Japanese,  which  after  suffering  small  losses  arrived  from  Taku.  On  July  a 
most  of  the  women  and  drildren  of  the  foreigners  were  successfully  sent  an^. 
During  the  ntxt  ten  days  ^  Boxers  and  soldiers  bombarded  the  foreign  city,  wh^ 
was  commanded  by  gms  mounted  on  the-  walls  of  the  Chinese  city.  On  the  gcfa, 
iith,  and  Tjth  of  July  heavy  engagements  tookphse.  On  the  9th  aa  attack  was  node 
by  950  British,  400  Russians,  and  100  Americana,  all  nader  General  Dorward,  of  the 
British  array,  and  by  1000  J^ianese,  under  Major -General  Fuknshima.  The  allies 
sacceeded  in  capturing  the  Chinese  positions  sontbwest  of  the  city,  the  enemy  losing 
4  guns  and  probably  350  killed.  A  Chinese  attack  was  repulsed  on  July  ri,  the 
assailants  losing  about  500  killed.  On  that  day  two  battalions  of  the  Ninth  United 
States  Infantry,  which  had  arrived  at  Taku  from  Manila  on  July  6;  reached  Tientsin 
mider  command  of  Colonel  Emerson  H.  Liscuni  iq.v.).  Two  days  later  the  allied 
forces  made  an  onsucceasfnl  attempt  to  storm  the  native  city_  in  two  columns.  Xbe 
two  battalions  of  the  Ninth  regiment,  whidt  had  been  aasigned  to  General  Dor- 
ward's  brigade,  maintained  a  position  under  heavy  fire  for  fifteen  honrs,  sustaining 
a  loss  of  77  wounded  aaid  18  killed.  Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Liscum,  who,  to 
quote  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  "thus  ended  an  honorable  service  of  nearly 
forty  years,  .  .  .  distinguished  by  unvaryii^  courage,  fidelity,  and  high  character." 
Lientenant-Colond  Charles  A.  Coolidge  succeeded  to  the  regimental  command  of  the 
American  force  at  Tientsin.  On  the  morning  of  July  14  the  attack  on  the  native  city 
was  resumed  by  the  allies,  who  breached  the  walls,  stormed  and  captured  the  fortsy 
and  secured  possession  of  the  city.  In  the  last  three  days'  ^hting  the  allies  lost 
about  250  men  killed,-  of  these  apward  of  100  were  Russians,  58  Japanese,  about  49 
British,  and  37  Americans;  the  total  casualties,  killed  and  wounded,  were  about  9ox 
The  city  was  considerably  destroyed  by  bombardment  and  fire.  The  Japanese  and 
American  forces  received  special  praise  for  meritorious  conduct  in  action.  On  July 
15  General  Dorward,  writing  to  the  American  ranking  officer,  said:  "I  desire  to 
express  the  high  appreciation  of  the  British  troops  of  the  honor  done  them  in  serving 
alongside  their  comrades  of  the  American  army  during  the  long  and  hard  fighting 
of  the  13th  instant,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Tientsin  City,  and  of  my  own 
appreciation  of  the  high  honor  accorded  to  me  by  having  diem'  under  ray  command. 
The  American  troops  formed  part  of  the  front  line  of  the  Briti^  attack,  and  so  bad 
more  than  their  share  of  die  fating."  On  July  21  Admiral  Seynxrar  rqiorted  that 
Tientsin  and  vicinity  were  entirely  free  from  Chinese  forces. 

Forces  of  Ike  Powers. — The  objectiv'e  of  the  allied  forces  now,  as  in  die  case 
of  Admiral  Seymour's  unsuccessful  column  in  the  preceding  month,  was  the  rescoe 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  other  foreigners  shut  up  in  Peking.  The  more  impor- 
tant actions  of  the  Powers  looking  toward  the  reinforcement  of  troops  in  Chine, 
after  the  middle  of  Jane  were  as  follows:  On  June  18  two  British  Indian  regiments 
were  ordered  to  Hong  Kong  under  command  of  Brigadier -General  Sir  Alfred  Gase- 
lee.  He  reached  Tientsin  July  27.  On  June  24  Rear-Admiral  George  C.  Remey 
commander-in-ehief  of  the  Asiatic  station.  United  States  Navy,  was  ordetcil 
to  proceed  with  the  cruiser  Brooklyn  from  Manila  to  Taku,  where  Rear-Adminl 
Kempff  (q-v-)  remained  as  second  in  command.  On  June  28,  the  United  S^^s 
battleship  Oregon,  which  had  been  ordered  from  Hong  Kong  to  Takn,  fan  a^oce 
on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Cliili.  35  miles  northeast  of  Chifu.  The  veevsel  was  not 
seriously  damaged,  and  was  floated  on  the  5th  of  July,  when  it  started  for  the  dry- 
dock  at  Kure.  Japan.  The  Ninth  United  States  Inftintry  left  Manila  on  June 
arriving  at  Taku  July  6.  On  June  26  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee  iq.v.)  (pronioled 
major-genera!  of  United  States  Volunteers  on  July  19)  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  land  forces  in  China,  and  on  Jiriy  i  Ik  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  transport  Grant.  He  was  comnunded  to  act  concur- 
rent 1 7  with  the  allied  forces,  but  to  "avoid  entering  into-  any  jinnt  action  or  under- 
taking with  other  Powers  tending  to  commit  or  limit  this  govemnKiR:  as  to  its  fmuie 
course  of  conduct,"  and  to  "avoid  taking  any  action  hairing  any  object  except  die 
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protection  of  American  interests."  General  Chaflfec  reached  Taku  on  July  aS. 
Meanwhile  various  United  States  troops,  besides  the  Ninth  Infantty,  had  beoi 
ordered  to  Taku — the  Fomteenth  Infantiy,  under  Colonel  A.  S.  Daggett,  and  a  light 
battery  of  the  Third  Artillery,  from  the  Philippines,  on  July  7 ;  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  or  portioos  of  the  First,  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth,  Fifteenth,  Twaity- 
fourth,  and  Twenty-fifth  Itifantry,  the  First,  Third,  and  Ninth  Cavalry,  and  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Artillery,  together  with  engineers,  a  medical  corps,  etc.,  all  being  with- 
drawn from  various  stations  in  the  United  States.  Marines  were  also  sent  from 
Manila  and  San  Francisco.  The  tianrber  of  American  soldiers  and  marines  sent 
and  available  was  about  17,550,  of  whom,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  "between  5000  and  6000  nrtved  in  China  before  the  -c^ttm  of  Peking." 

On  June  30  the  British  and  Knsnan  admirals  at  Taku  decided  it  woold  be  im- 
possible to  relieve  Peking  without  a  mn€h  f^eater  force  than  the  allies  then  com- 
prised. Accordingly,  the  several  Powers,  besides  the  United  Statn,  whose  con- 
tingent is  mentioned  above,  determined  to  send  additional  troo^.  Germany  de- 
cided to  send  15,000  men.  Upon  the  departure  of  a  naval  detadiment  for  China  on 
July  3,  the  German  emperor  made  an  address  that  was  widely  and  unfavorably 
criticised,  since  it  approved  a  motive  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  German  forces  in 
China.  Great  Britain  decided  to  send  11,000  troops,  and  Italy  3JOO,  while  Japan  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  increasing  its  force  in  China  to  23,000.  On  July  3  Admiral 
Kempflf  re|>orted  that  at  a  conference  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Powers  it 
had  been  estimated  that  the  troops  then  a^ore— about  30,000^-woatd  be  necessary 
to  bold  the  position  from  Taku  to  Tientsin,  and  that  an  additioaal  force  of  some 
60,000  men  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the  march  to  Peking ;  the  American 
quota  was  placed  at  about  10,000.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  advance 
from  Tientsin  upon  Peking  was  finally  begun  on  the  night  of  Augurt  4  by  a  force  erf 
about  19,000  men.  Not  a  Ihtle  discontent  over  the  tardiness  of  this  expeiKtian  in 
starting  was  expressed  among  the  Western  peoples,  the  cause  po^lsrly  assigned 
b«ins  the  mutual  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  Powers.  That  such  suspicions  existed  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  it  appears  that  the  army  of  relief  started  as  soon  as  legitimate 
military  considerations  would  permrt.  Before  describing  the  advance  on  the  capital 
it  will  be  well  to  enumerate  some  of  the  events  not  yet  mentioned,  and  to  give  some 
account  of  the  siege  of  the  legations  in  Peking. 

Other  Events.— On  July  9  Li  Hung  Chang  was  called  by  the  imperial  authorities 
to  Peking,  being  transferred  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Kwangtniig  to  that  of  Chili. 
On  the  i8th  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  William  W.  Rockhill  had  been  appoimed 
a  special  Unhed  States  commissioner  to  China,  where,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
or  disability  of  Mmister  Edwin  H.  Conger,  he  should  act  as  the  American  diplo- 
matic representative.  Also  on  the  i8th  a  decree  of  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu,  called 
forti  peihaps  by  the  victory  of  the  allies  at  Tientsin,  ordered  the  southern  viceroys 
and  governors  to  protect  foreigners.  The  French  government  on  July  20  received 
a  telegram  from  the  emperor,  asking  France  to  mediate  between  China  and  the 
Powers,  and  ymilar  requests  were  addressed  to  the  other  governments  concerned. 
President  McKinley  receK'ed  an  appeal  from  Kwang  Hsu,  dated  July  19,  asking  hint 
to  "devise  measures  and  lake  the  inhiative"  in  a  "concert  of  the  Powers  for  the 
resteration  of  order  and  peace."  In  reply  the  President  demanded  official  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Pekhig  legations,  and,  in  order  to  effect  their  rescue,  co-opera- 
tion of  the  inyierial  forces  with  the  allies.  At  a  conference  of  the  admirals  at  Taku 
on  July  35  it  was  decided  hy  a  majority  vote  (the  British  and  American  admirals 
Assenting)  that  the  Taku-Tientsin  railway  be  handed  over  to  the  control  of  the 
Russians.  On  the  same  day  a  commission,  consisting  of  Colonel  Bower.  Colonel 
Aoki,  and  Colonel  Wogak,  was  appointed  to  govern  Tientsin. 

During  this  time  varions  outrages  of  the  Borers,  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  operations  at  Taku,  Tientsin,  and  Peking,  -were  taking  place.  On  July  9  it  was 
reported  that  German  Catholic  and  American  mission  stations  in  the  province  of 
Shantung  and  in  Mukden,  Manchuria,  had  been  destroyed ;  there  was  also  reported 
the  massacre  of  40  foreigners  and  too  native  Christians  at  Tai-ynen-fn,  the  caphal 
of  Shansi.  By  July  14  the  Boxers  liad  become  active  in  Coroi,  and  had  destroyed  a 
Catholic  mission.  Ou  tfie  following  day  a  Chinese  force  invaded  Russian  territory 
and  bombarded  Blagovestchensk,  capital  of  the  Siberian  province  of  Amur.  Two  days 
later  tte  Russians  declared  certain  parts  of  the  Amur  province  tn  a  state  of  war,  and 
on  the  19th  they  defeated  the  Chinese  at  Blagovestchensk,  while  a  number  of  Russian 
troops  were  isolated  at  Harbin.  On  July  26  there  was.  reported  the  massacre  of  all 
the  foreigners,  including  several  well-known  American  missionaries,  and  of  several 
hundred  Chinese  Christians  at  Pao-ting-fu.  These  and  other  reports,  together  with 
many  dismal  rumors  concemii^  the  situation  at  Peking  and  in  other  parts  of  China, 
left  die  people  of  the  Western  nations  during  the  month  of  July  little  hope  for  the 
afetr  or  lives  of  their  cotmtrymen  isolated  in  northern  China. 

The  Siege  of  Peking.— The  legation  guard  of  something  over  300  marines  (men- 
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tioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph)  reached  Peking  on  May  31.  From  that  time  the 
foreigners  in  th«  legation  district,  though  not  at  first  fearing  the  imperial  troops, 
were  so  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  Boxers  that  the  ladies  and  children  tor 
safety  passed  the  nights  in  the  British  L^ation.  This  was  the  largest  legation — 
about  2000  feet  long  and  600  feet  broad — and,  being  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
was  the  one  most  capable  of  defence.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chinese 
official  grounds,  known  as  the  Carriage  Park,  on  the  east  by  a  canal,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Mongol  Market,  certain  Chinese  dwellings,  and  the  Carriage 
Park.  The  space  thus  bounded  contained  between  twenty  and  thirty  different  build- 
ings. In  the  British  Legation  were  gathered  not  only  the  women  and  children,  but 
most  of  the  foreign  representatives,  and  accordingly  more  attention  was  given  to  it 
in  the  press  reports  than  to  the  others;  yet,  at  the  outer -defences  along  the  city 
wall,  in  the  Soo-Wang-Foo  (the  grounds  of  a  Mongol  prince  across  the  canal  from 
the  British  L^ation),  and  in  the  American,  Russian,  French,  and  German  legations 
there  was  fightii^  throughout  the  si^e. 

Early  in  June  various  missionaries,  fearing  massacre,  attempted  to  reach  Peking; 
tho5e  at  Tung-chou  arrived  safely,  but  those  at  Pao-ting-fu  were  unable  to  escape, 
as  the  railway  had  been  torn  up,  and  late  in  July  they  were  killed.  On  July  g  die 
last  train  for  Tientsin  left  the  Ma-chia-fu  station,  outside  of  Peking.  On  the  next 
day  a  telegram  was  sent  from  the  l^^ations  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  at  Canton,  setting 
forth  the  situation  and  asking  him  to  advise  the  empress  dowager  to  permit  no 
violence  to  come  to  Any  of  the  represen.tatives  protected  by  international  law,  and 
on  June  12  an  explanatory  letter  was  despatched.  Sir  Robert  Hart  su^^gests  that  Li 
probably  did  intervene  with  the  empress  pursuant  to  these  communications,  and  that 
thereto  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  not  until  the  last  few  days  of  the  siege  did 
the  large  numbers  of  Chinese  assailants  put  forth  their  full  strength  against  the  lega- 
tions. For  it  is  now  recognized  that,  had  the  hordes  of  imperial  soldiers  and  Boxers 
really  determined  to  take  ^e  legations,  they  could  have  done  so  by  mere  force  of 
numbers. 

On  June  ii  the  Japanese  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Su^iyama,  was  murdered  by 
soldiers  of  General  Tung  Fuh-hsiang.  Thereupon  the  foreimiers  in  the  legation  dis- 
trict arranged  a  plan  of  defence  and  stationed  guards.  The  Peitang.  or  Northern 
Cathedral,  not  within  the  legation  district,  was  also  besieged.  Here  with  a  guard  of 
43  French  and  Italian  sailors  Monseigneur  Favier  had  about  30  missionaries  and 
2000  Christian  refugees.  On  June  13  Boxers  rushed  into  the  legation  district  and 
burned  the  missionary  chapel,  but,  being  fired  upon  by  the  Austrians,  they  then 
withdrew  and  carried  on  their  work  of  destruction  in  the  city  outside  of  the  lega- 
tions. They  were  also  active  in  destroying  railway  arid  telegraph,  and  by  June 
16  the  foreigners  in  Peking  were  completely  isolated.  On  the  19th  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen,  or  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  having  learned  that  the  allied  fleet  was  intending 
to  capture  the  Taku  forts  (which,  as  we  know,  had  actually  been  taken  on  the  17th), 
sent  a  circular  note  to  the  legations,  saying  that  the  latter  must  leave  Peking  within 
twenty-four  hours.  This  the  foreigners  refused  to  do.  On  the  morning  of  June  20 
the  German  minister.  Baron  von  Ketteler,  against  the  advice  of  his  colleagues, 
decided  to  interview  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  and  shortly  after  leaving  his  legation  he 
was  shot  and  killed.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Austrians  and  the  cus- 
toms people  retired  to  the  French  Legation,  and  the  women,  children,  most  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  others  were  permanently  quartered  in  the  British  Legation. 
At  exactly  four  o'clock,  which  marked  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
siege,  which  was  not  destined  to  be  raised  until  August  14,  began  with  the  firing  of 
rifle  bullets  down  the  Wang-ta  Street.  Many  native  Christians  and  servants  of  for- 
eigners took  refuge  in  the  legation  district  In  the  British  Legation  there  were  about 
600  foreigners  and  1000  Chinese,  while  some  2000  Chinese  were  quartered  in  the 
Soo-Wang-Foo.  The  ammunition  and  provisions  of  the  legations  were  scanty. 
Throughout  the  siege  the  rifles  of  the  foreigners  replied  to  the  Chinese  attacks  only 
when  the  latter  exposed  themselves  well.  The  legations  had  few  machine-guns. 
The  American  Colt  machine-gun  did  excellent  work,  but  the  British  and  Austrian 
machine-guns  were  not  so  successful.  The  provisions  of  the  besieged  in  most  part 
were  coarse  bread  and  poor  meat.  The  meat  was  principally  "that  of  horses,  varied 
by  an  occasional  mule ;  even  that  was  so  reduced  m  quantity  that  only  three  ounces 
per  diem  were  allowed  for  each  individual."  Water  was  plentiful,  as  there  were 
eight  wells  in  the  British  Legation  and  at  least  one  in  each  of  the  others.  The  men 
were  organized  into  different  departments  of  work,  and  all  were  kept  busy.  The 
women  made  many  thousands  of  sand  bags,  which  were  used  in  cresting  the  walls 
and  barricades  of  the  legations. 

Everything  foreign  or  Christian  in  Peking  was  burned  by  the  Boxers,  and  fires 
thus  kindled  were  perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  the  legations.  Up  to  June  20 
the  foreigners  had  to  fear  only  Boxers  armed  with  sword  and  spear,  but  on  and 
after  that  day  the  assailants  were  largely  imperial  soldiers,  notably  men  of  the 
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Kan-su  command  of  General  Tung  Fuh-hsiang.  The  Chinese  mounted  several 
Knipp  guns  and  smooth-bore  cannon  on  the  city  walls  south  of  the  legation  district 
and  at  other  places,  including  the  wall  of  the  imperial  city  and  the  gate  of  the 
imperial  palace,  and  these  pieces,  together  with  the  modem  repeating  rifles  of  the 
troops,  daily  swept  the  legations  with  shell  and  ball.  The  Americans  held  the  Chien- 
raen  gate  and  the  Germans  the  Ha-ta-men  gate,  but  both  positions  were  abandoned. 
The  former,  however,  was  recaptured  by  a  plucky  sortie  of  Americans,  British,  and 
Russians,  and  was  held  to  the  end.  The  Soo-Wang-Foo  was  gallantly  held  by  the 
Japanese  under  Colonel  Sheba.  Early  in  the  siege  the  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
legations  were  abandoned  and  burned.  After  stubborn  fighting  the  residential 
part  of  the  French  Legation  was  captured  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  remainder  was 
held  by  the  men  under  Commandant  d'Arcy  to  the  end  of  the  siege.  The  other 
legations  and  the  Peking  Hotel,  though  receiving  for  days  a  heavy  fire,  were  not 
captured.  Sir  Robert  Hart  writes  that  in  one  day  there  "were  counted  as  many  as 
seven  hundred  shot  and  shell  fired  at  the  legations,"  while  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  fired  from  the  smalt  arms  "kept  up  a  frightful  din."  A 
fusilade  of  rifle  firing  continued  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  June;  there  was  then 
(juict  for  three  days,  but  on  the  28th  the  attack  was  renewed,  this  time  with  both 
rifles  and  cannon.  This  attack  kept  up  until  July  18.  About  the  latter  date  a  num- 
ber of  letters,  signed  "Prince  Ching  and  others,"  were  brought  in  to  the  British 
Legation.  Prince  Ching,  we  have  already  noted,  was  regarded  as  being  in  some  de- 
gree pro-foreign  in  sympathy,  and  it  was  reported  once  or  twice  that  his  troops  had 
clashed  with  those  of  Prince  Tuan,  who  was  president  of  the  Yamen,  a  Boxer  leader, 
and  also  chief  of  the  Peking  Field  Force.  The  Ching  letters  first  invited  the  minis- 
ters, each  with  a  suite  of  ten  persons  unarmed,  to  fake  refuge  at  the  Yamen,  and  later 
asked  them  to  quit  Peking  for  Tientsin,  and  the  Chinese  commander-in-chief,  Jung 
Luh.  was  ordered  to  depute  ofHcers  as  an  escort.  The  ministers  remembered  the 
fate  of  Von  Ketteler  and  declined  to  leave  the  legations. 

The  bombardment  ceased  on  July  18,  but  was  begun  again  on  the  24th,  this  time, 
however,  only  with  the  small  arms;  it  continued  until  August  2,  being  especially 
heavy  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  July  and  the  ist  of  August.  On  the  last  day  of  July 
a  Japanese  messenger  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  ministers  a  letter  from  Tientsin, 
saying  that  in  two  or  three  days  the  allied  force  would  leave  that  city  for  the  relief 
of  the  legations.  On  August  4  the  Chinese  again  opened  fire,  which  was  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  siege,  the  14th.  On  the  7th  the  ministers  received  from  the  Yamen 
the  announcement  that  Li  Hung  Chang  had  been  appointed  to  negotiate  by  telegraph 
with  the  foreign  ofBces  of  the  several  Powers— an  announcement  that  brought  not 
a  little  alarm  to  the  foreigners,  who  feared  that  the  clever  old  diplomat  might  make 
such  representations  to  the  Powers  that  the  relief  column  would  be  withdrawn.  "In 
fact  Li  did  wire  to  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  to  say  that  all  the  legations  had 
safely  arrived  at  Tientsin  under  Jung  Luh's  escort."  On  the  same  day  that  the 
ministers  teamed  of  Li's  appointment,  many  of  the  Chinese  assailants  were  replaced 
by  a  newly  arrived  Shansi  contingent,  under  a  general  who  boasted  that  he  would 
capture  the  legations  within  five  days,  "leaving  neither  fowl  nor  dog."  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  9th  to  the  13th  of  August  the  fighting  increased,  and  so  fierce  were 
the  attacks  of  the  Chinese  that  it  is  admitted  the  legations  could  not  have  held  out 
another  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th — exactly  one  month  after  the  capture  of 
Tientsin — the  hard-pressed  legations  heard  the  Maxim  guns  of  the  relieving  force, 
which  soon  entered  the  city.  Dr.  Martin  writes:  "We  heard  the  machine-guns 
playing  on  the  outer  wall,  and  never  did  music  sound  so  sweet.  It  was  like  the  b^- 
pipes  of  Havelock's  Highlanders  to  the  ears  of  the  besieged  at  Lucknow.  .  .  . 
Women  threw  themselves  on  each  other's  necks  and  wept,  while  men  grasped  hands 
with  feelings  too  deep  for  utterance."  The  first  men  to  enter  the  British  Legation 
were  a  British  officer  and  his  company  of  Indian  cavalry.  In  the  afternoon  General 
Gaselee  and  General  Chaffee  arrived.  The  foreigners  in  the  legation  district  lost 
over  60  killed  and  100  wounded.  On  August  16  the  Peitang,  or  Northern  Cathedral, 
was  relieved. 

Conditions  in  the  legation  district  were  thus  described  by  General  Chaffee :  "Upon 
entering  the  legations  the  appearance  of  the  people  and  their  surroundings,  walls, 
streets,  alleys,  entrances,  etc.,  showed  every  evidence  of  a  confining  siege.  Barri- 
cades were  built  everywhere  and  of  every  sort  of  material,  native  brick  being  largely 
used  for  their  construction,  topped  with  sandbags  made  from  every  conceivable  sort 
of  cloth,  from  sheets  and  pillowcases  to  dress  materials  and  brocaded  curtains. 
Many  of  the  legations  were  in  ruins,  and  the  English,  Russian,  and  American,  though 
standing  and  occupied,  were  filled  with  bullet  holes  from  small  arms  and  often  had 
larger  apertures  made  by  shell.  The  children  presented  a  pitiable  sight,  white  and 
wan  for  lack  of  proper  food,  but  the  adults,  as  a  rule,  seemed  cheerful  and  little  the 
worse  for  their  tryti%  experience,  except  from  anxiet;^  and  constant  care.  They 
were  living  on  short  rations,  a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  a  very  small  piece 
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of  horse  or  mule  meat  daily.  The  Christian  Chinese  were  being  fed  ttpon  whatever 
could  be  secured,  and  were  often  reduced  to  killing  dogs  for  -meat.  All  the  sur- 
roundings indicated  that  the  people  bad  been  closely  besieged,  confined  to  a  smaU 
area  without  any  comforts,  no  conveniences,  and  barely  existing  from  isy  to  day  tn 
hope  of  succor. 

Dttring  the  siege  the  most  alarming  rmnors  concerning  fhe  legations  gained 
credence  in  Ettrope  and  America.  For  a  number  of  weeks  it  was  generally  believed 
that  every  foreigner  in  Peking  had  been  killed.  Of  the  little  trustworthy  informa- 
tion received  there  may  be  mentioned  the  message  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  sent  from 
Peking  on  June  24:  "Situation  desperate;  make  haste;"  and  the  cipher  mess^e 
received  on  July  20  by  Mr.  Hay,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  from  Minister 
Conger;  "For  one  month  we  have  been  besieged  m  British  Legdlion  tmder  con- 
tmued  shot  and  shell  frcHn  Chinese  troops.  Qmck  relief  only  can  prevent  general 
massatre." 

Advance  of  the  Allies  to  Peking. — On  August  i  a  conference  of  <hc  aTlted  generals 
in  Tientsin  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  Lientenant-KjeneraS  Ltneritch,  of  the 
Russian  army,  for  the  consideration  of  an  immediate  movement  on  Peking.  Among 
those  present,  besides  the  Russian  commanding  general,  were :  Major-General  Adna 
R.  Chaffee;  Brigadier- General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselce  and  Colonel  A.  F.  Barrow,  of  the 
British  army;  Lieutenant-General  Yamagutchi  and  Major-General  Fukushima,  of 
the  Japanese  army;  General  Frey,  of  the  French  army;  and  a  German  naval  officer. 
At  this  time  Chinese  forces,  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  strong, 
were  at  Pei-tsang,  about  7  miles  up  the  Pei-ho  from  Tientsin,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  lai^  bodies  of  troops  extended  to  the  rearward  as  iar  as  Yang-tsun.  The 
conference  decided  that  the  allied  army  leave  Tientsin  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  August  4  and  attack  the  Chinese  at  Pci-tsang  on  the  following  d^.  The  force 
reported  as  available  for  the  movement  was :  Japanese,  8000 ;  Russian,  4B00 ;  British, 
about  3000;  American,  2100;  French,  800.  At  the  hour  of  marching  the  American 
force,  under  General  Chaffee,  amounted  to  about  2500  men,  while  the  other  contin- 
gents appeared  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  numbers  reported  at  the  conference. 
There  were  m  addition,  however,  about  200  Germans  and  too  Austrians  and  Italians. 
The  total  force,  accordingly,  was  probably  something  over  19.000.  The  guns  num- 
bered 70.  It  was  planned  that  Pei-tsang  be  taken  by  the  Japanese,  British,  and 
American  contingents.  The  attack  was  begun  early  m  the  morning  by  the  Japanese, 
who,  after  severe  fighting,  in  which  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  drove  the 
Chinese  from  their  intrenchments.  The  ground  appears  to  have  been  too  limited  to 
allow  the  British  and  American  troops,  who  were  following  in  the  colamn  of  march, 
to  take  part  in  the  action. 

On  the  next  day  (August  6)  Yang-tsun,  which  is  about  12  miles  "beyond  Pei-tsang. 
was  stormed  and  captured  by  the  British  and  American  troops,  the  Russians  and 
French  co-operating.  The  allies  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  the  Russian  com- 
mander reporting  118  wounded,  while  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry,  which 
made  a  brilliant  charge,  led  by  Colonel  A.  S.  Daggett,  lost  7  killed  and  65  wounded. 
General  Chaffee  has  reported  that  probably  2S  or  30  of  these  casualties  were  due  to 
the  "fire  of  British  and  Rtissian  batteries  after  the  position  of  the  Qiinese  was  in 
possession  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  and  some  of  the  British  troops."  It  was 
decided  that  the  several  forces  concentrate  at  Tsai-tsun  on  August  8,  and  thence 
proceed  to  Tung-chou,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Peking  Canal  and  the  Pci 
River ;  and,  accordingly,  is  13  miles  from  Peking  and  about  47  miles  from  Yang- 
tsnn.  The  march  from  Yang-tsun  to  Tung-chou,  which  was  occupied  ou  the  i»tn, 
was  made  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  but  the  soldiers  suffered  from  the  excessive 
heat,  and  many  were  prostrated.  At  points  between  Pei-tsang  and  Tung-chou, 
inclusive,  about  2900  troops  were  detadied  to  safeguard  the  Pei  River  for  the  passage 
of  supply  boats  and  for  the  transport  of  the  sick  and  wounded  back  to  Tientsin.  Of 
these,  about  400  were  left  at  Pei-tsang:  800  at  Yang-tsun,  comprising  the  entire 
French  contingent ;  and  1300  at  Tung-chou,  of  whom  800  were  Japanese  and  400 
Russians. 

All  the  generals  of  the  allies,  except  the  Russian  commander,  wished  to  attack 
Peking  on  August  13.  The  Russian  ^cral  stated  that  his  men  were  so  exhausted 
that  they  required  a  day's  rest;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  13th  should  be 
devoted  to  reconnaissance,  and  that  by  the  14th  all  the  troops  should  be  concentrated 
at  a  point  about  halfway  between  Tung-chou  and  Peking.  The  Japanese  and  American 
forces  moved  for\vard  to  this  point.  But  during  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  Russians, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  allies,  marched  against  Peking  and  attacked  the 
Tmig-pien-men  gate.  General  Chaffee  reports  that  he  heard  the  cannonading 
throughout  the  night,  and  "supposed  the  firing  to  be  the  last  efforts  of  the  Chinese 
troops  to  destroy  the  legations."  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Japanese  and 
American  troops,  followed  by  the  British,  advanced  on  the  city,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
Colonel  Daggett  with  two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry  placed 
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tbe  first  foreign  colors  on  the  walls  of  Peking.  Before  this,  however,  the  Russians, 
in  their  independent  action,  had  effected  an  entrance  at  die  Tung-pien-men  gate ; 
bat  here  they  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  and/it  api>ears  that  the  British  and 
American  troops  were  most  effective  in  the  fighting  within  the  city.    The  British 
troops  entered  the  legation  district  by  the  Chien-men  gate,  and  were  followed  some- 
what later  by  the  Americans.   There  was  some  subsequent  fighting,  but  by  Septem- 
ber I  the  city  was  fully  under  the  control  of  the  allies.   The  Chinese  and  Tartar 
dties  were  divided  into  districts,  each  being  assigned  to  one  of  the  contingents  for 
pdice  administration.  On  August  28  detachments  of  the  allies  paraded  through  the 
Forbidden  City.     While  the  varions  operations  were  taking  place  in  and  about 
Fddng  there  were  numerous'reports  of  looting  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  some  of 
tbe  allies,  and  the  Russians  in  particular  were  accused  of  barbarous  conduct  toward 
Qtinesc  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.    Scarcely  any  charges  of  a  like  nature  were 
hrot^it  against  the  Americans.   The  American  casualties  in  the  expedition  from 
Tientsin  to  Peking  were  2  officers  and  30  enlisted  men  kilted  and  7  officers  and  170 
enlisted  men  wounded. 

Stiortly  before  the  capture  of  Peking  the  Emperor,  Kwang  Hsu,  the  empress 
dowager,  and  members  of  the  imperial  court  left  the  city  and  set  out  for  Tai-yuen-fu, 
in  the  province  of  Shansi.  Before  leaving,  the  empress  beheaded  three  officials  who 
had  advised  her  to  make  terms.  These  things,  toother  with  the  bombardment  of 
tbe  Icgatioas  from  the  imperial  palace,  left  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  government 
no  Imiger  in  doubt.  A  little  later  the  court,  fearing  an  attack  of  tbe  allies,  fled  to 
Kngan-fu.  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  where  it  remained  throughout  the  year.  This 
city,  which  has  a  p<^nlation  variously  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  1,000,000,  is 
situated  over  600  miles  from  the  coast. 

Disturbances  in  the  North  and  the  South.-^Afttr  the  Boxer  outrages  in  Manchuria, 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the  Russian  forces  in  that  province  were  in- 
crtased.     Niuchwang  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  on  August  4,  Tsitsihar  on 
August  29,  Kimi  on  September  24.  and  Mukden  a  week  later.    Meanwhile,  Aigun, 
xross  the  Amur  fr<mi  Blagovestcbensk,  was  captured,  and  Harbin  was  relieved. 
Tbe  south  bank  of  the  Amur  was  occupied  and  declared  Russian  territory ;  and  in 
October  Russia  assumed  control  of  the  entire  province  of  Manchuria,  announcing 
that  it  would  hold  tbe  nrovtnce  tmtil  China  should  have  made  full  reparation  for  the 
ootrages  committed.  These  movements  on  the  part  of  Russia  were  effected  with  not 
a  little  cruelty ;  as  when,  for  example,  the  Russian  soldiery,  according  to  report, 
forced  thousands  of  Chinese  to  attempt  a  crossing  of  the  Amur  from  Blagovest- 
cbensk.   As  the  river  there  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  as  the  Chinese  had  nothing 
better  than  rafts,  htmdreds,  perhaps  thousands  (5000,  it  is  said),  were  drowned 
At  the  last  of  December  a  Russo-Qiinese  agreement  was  concluded  for  the  Russian 
military  occupation  of  Fui^tien,  the  southern  and  most  important  province  of  Man- 
churia, and  for  the  resumption  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  Chinese  civil  administration 
nder  a  Russian  protectorate.    This  agreement  was  generally  regarded  as  being 
preliminary  to  the  complete  acquisition  of  Manchuria  by  Russia;  and,  accordingly,  it 
met  with  much  unfavorable  comment,  especially  in  view  of  Russia's  concurrence 
in  the  Anglo-German  agreement,  mentioned  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 

Kot  until  late  in  the  year  were  there  any  serious  outbreaks  in  central  and  southern 
dina.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Boxer  movement  had  not  spread 
far  to  the  south,  and  iu  part  to  the  "conclusion  of  international  agreements  with  the 
Vangtse  viceroys  to  secure  the  protection  of  foreign  life  and  property  by  recognizing 
the  vice-regal  government  as  temporarily  supreme  in  the  respective  districts."  An 
iassTrectionary  movement,  however,  directed  against  foreigners  and,  in  the  interest 
of  refomi,  against  the  Manchu  dynasty,  arose  in  the  southern  provinces  in  August 
and  nmtinued  for  a  number  of  months.  Various  outrages  against  native  Christians 
were  committed,  and  imperial  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress  the  rioters. 

Up  to  tbe  dose  of  the  year  there  were  reports  of  continued  massacre  of  native 
Christians  by  Chinese  mobs  in  both  the  north  and  the  south,  and  though  some  of  the 
Boxer  leaders  were  executed  by  the  imperial  authorities,  the  anti-foreign  movement 
stSl  seemed  to  be  dangerously  strong  among  the  people. 

Joint  Action  of  the  Powers  after  Peking. — Before  the  rescue  of  the  legations  the 
Powers  realized  that  for  effective  military  operations  a  formally  appointed  com- 
ntander-in-chief  would  be  needed.  Early  in  .August  the  German  emperor  recom- 
niet»ded  to  tbe  Powers  the  appointment  of  Field-Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee.  head 
of  tbe  German  staff.  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  on  August  20  Von  Wal- 
dersee left  Berlin;  arriving  at  Tientsin  on  September  27,  he  immediately  took  com- 
niand,  but  did  not  reach  Peking  until  October  17.  During' the  autumn  of  1900  the 
foreign  troops  engaged  m  several  "punitive"  expeditions,  which  occasioned  more  re- 
ports of  kKibng  and  outrage  by  the  European  soldiers.  The  good  effect  of  these  ex- 
peditioas.  m  which  the  Americans  took  no  part,  has  been  questioned.  On  Septen4>er  8 
an  interaatiooal  force        strong  left  Pdcmg  for  Fao-ting-fu,  the  railway  temrinits. 
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where  horrible  massacres  of  missionaries  and  native  converts  had  occurred.  The 
allies  occupied  the  town  without  opposition  on  October  17,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  responsibility  of  the  officials  for  the  outrages  com- 
mitted. The  result  was  that  General  Kuei-heng,  the  military  commandant,  Ting- 
Yung,  the  actii^  viceroy  of  Chili,  and  many  less  important  Boocer  leaders  were  shot, 
and  the  temples  and  other  sacred  buildings  were  destroyed. 

After  the  capture  of  Peking  the  Powers,  through  a  considerable  amotmt  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  formulated  general  and  tentative  plans  for  the  pacification  oi 
China;  these  plans  included  the  following:  "Punishment  of  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  outrages  committed  upon  foreigners ;  the  payment  of  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  the  assurance  of  just  treatment  in  the  future;  the  preservation  also  of  the  terri- 
torial-integrity of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  'open  door'  in 
commercial  policy;"  and,  upon  the  proposal  of  France,  the  Powers  agreed  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  arms  to  China.  Proposals  similar  to  these  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hay,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  as  early  as  July  3.  France  was  the  only 
Power  that  fully  agreed  to  the  foregoing  plans.  On  August  25  Russia  proposed  that 
the  international  troops  be  withdrawn  Kom  Peking  to  Tientsin.  This  plan  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Powers,  but  on  September  25  the  United  States  authorities  instructed 
General  Chaffee  to  send  his  force  to  Manila,  excepting  a  legation  guard  of  one 
regiment  of  infantry,  four  troops  of  cavalry,  and  a  light  battery.  Four  days  later 
Russia  withdrew  from  Peking  its  diplomatic  corps  and  most  of  its  army,  leaving 
only  2000  troops.  On  September  18  a  circular  note  was  sent  to  the  Powers  by  the 
German  forei^  office,  proposing  that,  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Chma,  the  instigators  of  the  crimes  against  the  law  of  nations  should  be 
given  over  to  the  Powers  for  punishment  and  that  the  representatives  in  Peking 
should  designate  the  offenders.  These  proposals  were  accepted  without  reserve  by 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  in  principle  by  Russia  and  Japan;  but  the  United 
States  dissented,  holding  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties themselves.  After  some  reluctance  the  Chinese  government  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  Lr  Hung  Chang  and  by  an  imperial  edict  of  September  25  degraded  several 
of  the  high  ofBcials  who  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Boxer  movement :  Prince 
Tuan  was  handed  over  to  the  Clansmen  s  Court  and  Chao  ^u-chiao  to  the  Censors' 
Court  for  punishment,  and  Prince  Chuang  and  Prince  Yi  were  deprived  of  rank  and 
office.  After  this  action  by  the  Chinese  government  Germany  modified  its  proposition 
so  that,  while  the  general  question  of  punishment  should  be  referred  to  the  envoys, 
the  actual  infliction  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Chinese  authorities;  in  this  form  the 
plan  for  punishment  was  adopted  by  all  the  Powers.  On  October  4  the  French 
government,  through  M.  Delcasse,  presented  to  the  Powers  a  plan  embodying  the 
following  demands  to  be  made  upon  China:  The  designation  of  the  guilty  officials 
by  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Peking  and  their  punishment  by  the  Chinese  authorities; 
the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  into  China ; 
the  payment  of  indemnities,  both  to  the  several  Powers  and  to  private  persons ;  the 
institution  of  a  permanent  legation  guard  in  Peking,  the  destruction  of  the  T^dni 
forts,  and  the  international  maintenance  of  a  line  of  communication  between  Peking 
and  the  coast.  This  proposal,  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  envoys  at  Peking  m^ht 
negotiate  with  the  Chinese  government,  was  seconded  by  Russia  and  then  received 
the  general  assent  of  the  other  Powers.  A  number  of  reservations,  however,  were 
made  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Chinese  question  is  given  with  more  detail  in  the  article 
United  States  (paragraph  Foreign  Relations). 

Since  the  imperial  court  had  fled  to  Tai-yuen-fu  and  later  to  the  remote  city  of 
Si-ngan-fu,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  Peking,  it  appointed  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  negotiations  with  the  Powers,  a  peace  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  Prince  Ching,  Hsu-tung,  and  Yung  Lu,  and  later 
Lui  Kun-yi  and  Chang  Chih-tung  were  added.  Eventually,  the  Powers  accepted  the 
credentials  of  these  men.  with  the  exception  of  Yung  Lu's.  He.  it  was  believed,  with 
Tung-fu-hsiang  and  Li  Ping  Heng,  organized  the  attacks  on  the  legations  under  the 
orders  of  the  empress  dowager.  The  representatives  of  the  Powers  in  Peking,  con- 
stituting a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Cliinese  negotiators,  convened  on  October  8 
and  declared  that  the  punishments  ordered  by  the  imperial  edict  of  September  25 
were  inadequate,  and  pointed  out  that  among  the  culprits  named  two  of  the  leading 
offenders— Tung- fu-hsiang  and  Yu  Hsien— were  not  included.  These  men,  however, 
were  afterward  placed  on  the  black  list,  whose  other  most  prominent  names  were 
Prince  Tuan,  Prince  Yi,  Prince  Chuang,  Yang-yi,  Duke  Lan,  Chao  Shu-chiao.  and 
Ying-hien.  On  October  10  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  decided  to  demand, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  general  plan  outlined  above,  that  by  the  promulgation  of  im- 
perial decrees  the  Chinese  government  should  undertake  the  following  measures: 
The  punishment  of  guilty  officials  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity;  the  dismantling 
of  all  fortifications  between  Tientsin  and  the  coast,  including  the  Taku  forts  ■  the 
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prohibition  of  firearm  importations ;  the  appointment  of  a  single  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  take  the  ^ace  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent 
legation  guards  at  Peking ;  the  institution  of  some  reasonable  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  emperor;  and  the  suspension  of  the  provincial  examinations  for  a 
period  of  five  years  in  the  districts  where  the  murder  of  foreigners  had  occurred. 
In  reply  to  these  demands,  and  as  preliminary  to  definite  peace  negotiations,  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  on 
October  i6  the  following  concessions  and  proposals:  Resetting  the  outrages  that 
had  taken  place,  and  admitting  the  propriety  of  indemnity  payments,  the  Chinese 
an^rities  promised  that  similar  outbreaks  should  not  recur ;  the  Chinese  authorities 
also  were  willing  to  reaffirm  the  existing  commercial  treaties  or  to  modify  them,  or 
to  negotiate  new  ones;  but  with  regard  to  the  Tsung-Ii-Yamen,  the  commissioners 
requested  that  that  body  be  allowed  to  assume  its  former  functions;  and,  since  the 
foreign  representatives  had  begun  negotiations,  the  Chinese  asked  that  an  armistice 
be  declared  and  that,  when  the  question  of  indemnity  should  be  adjusted,  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Powers  be  withdrawn. 

On  the  same  day,  October  i6,  there  was  concluded  an  Anglo-German  agreement 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  China  and  the  preservation  of  the  "open 
door*'  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  ^reement  Ger- 
'  many  and  Great  Britain  engaged  not  to  make  use  of  the  Chinese  complication  for 
I  their  own  territorial  advantage,  but  to  use  their  influence  toward  the  maintenance 
of  China's  territorial  integrity;  and  in  the  third  clause,  in  case  any  other  Power 
should  attempt  to  utilize  this  complication  for  such  advantage,  they  reserved  the 
right  "to  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding  as  to  the  eventual  steps  to  be  taken 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  in  China."  The  other  Powers  were  then 
invited  to  endorse  the  agreement;  this  they  did  (by  November  i)  with  regard  to  the 
''<q>en-door"  clause  and  the  second  clause,  but  in  reference  to  the  third  clause  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Russia  made  reservations,  Russia  observing  that  it  would 
"modify  its  attitude  according  to  the  circumstances." 

The  plan  for  negotiations,  based  on  the  French  proposals  of  October  4  and  out- 
lined in  a  foregoing  paragraph,  was  tentative,  and  merely  looked  toward  the  adoption 
by  the  Powers  of  a  final  joint  note  to  be  presented  to  the  Chinese  commissioners. 
The  diplomatic  discussions  pending  the  definite  formulation  of  this  note  were  long 
and  complicated.  On  November  11  the  representatives  in  Peking  arrived  at  a  pre- 
liminary agreement,  and  on  December  20  they  signed  the  note  tn  its  final  form,  the 
American  representative,  Mr.  Conger,  delaying  his  signature  until  December  22,  in 
obedience,  he  said,  to  orders  from  Washington.  These  orders  were  due  to  the 
question  of  indemnities.  It  was  stated  that  the  United  States  and  Russia  favored 
referring  the  entire  indemnity  question  to  the  new  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  but  the  other  Powers  insisted  on  committing  it  to  the  peace  commissioners. 
On  December  24  the  joint  note  was  handed  to  Prince  Ching;  on  the  30th  of  the 
month  an  imperial  edict  authorized  the  Chinese  commissioners  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  this  note,  and  an  armistice  was  proclaimed.  The  following  summary  of  the 
joint  note  appeared  in  the  London  Times: 

"The  note  opens  wth  3  loi^  preamble  condemning  the  recent  outrages  as  crimes 
nnprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind — crimes  against  the  law  of  nations,  human- 
ity, and  civilization.  It  recounts  the  chief  of  these  crimes — the  assassination  of 
mron  von  Ketteler  by  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  in  obedience  to  orders  of  their 
commanding  officers;  the  siege  of  the  legations  by  Boxers  and  imperial  soldiers 
under  orders  from  the  court.  It  denounces  the  treachery  of  the  government  in  declar- 
ing through  its  representatives  abroad  that  it  was  protecting  the  legations,  while  it 
was  actually  besieging  them.  It  impeaches  the  murder  by  imperial  soldiers  of  the 
Japanese  Chancellor,  M.  Sug^yama,  the  torture  and  assassination  by  Boxers  and 
imperial  troops  of  foreigners  in  Peking  and  many  provinces,  and  the  desecration  of 
foreign  cemeteries  and  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Compelled  to  march  to  Peking  and 
vanquish  the  Chinese  forces,  the  allied  Powers  now  consent  to  accede  to  the  petition 
of  Qiina  for  peace  on  the  following  irrevocable  conditions,  considered  indispensable 
as  reparation  for  the  crimes  committed  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  recurrence : 

"(i)  An  imperial  prince  is  to  convey  to  Berlin  the  emperor's  regret  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  a  monument  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
murder,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin,  Serman,  and  Chinese,  expressing  ihe  regret  of 
the  emperor  for  the  murder. 

"(2)  The  most  severe  punishment  fitting  their  crimes  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
personages  designated  in  the  imperial  decree  of  September  25,  whose  names — not 
mentioned — are  Princes  Tuan  and  Chuang  and  two  other  princes,  Duke  Lan,  Chao 
Shu-chiao,  Yang-yi.  Ying-hien.  also  others  whom  the  foreign  ministers  shall  here- 
after designate.  Official  examinations  are  to  be  suspended  for  five  years  in  those 
cities  where  foreigners  have  been  assassinated  or  cruelly  treated. 


"(3)  HonoraUe  reparation  is  to  be  made  to  J^an  for  the  murder  of  M.  St^- 
yama. 

"  (4)  Expiatory  monuments  are  to  be  erected  in  all  foreign  cemeteries  where  tombs 
have  been  desecrated. 

"(5)  The  importation  of  arms  or  nutfriel  and  their  manufacture  are  to  be  pro- 
hibited. 

"  (6)  An  equitable  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  to  states,  societies,  and  individuals,  also 
to  Chinese  who  have  suffered  injury  because  of  their  en^^oyment  by  foreigners. 
China  will  adc^it  ftoancial  measures  acceptable  to  the  Powers  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  and  the  service  of  the  loans. 

"(7)  Permanent  legation  guards  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  diplomatic  quarter 
is  to  be  fortified. 

"(8)  The  Taku  forts  and  those  between  Peking  and  the  sea  are  to  be  razed. 

"(g)  There  is  to  be  a  military  occupation  of  pomts  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  communications  between  Pdcing  and  the  sea. 

"(10)  Proclamations  are  to  be  posted  during  two  years  throughout  the  empire, 
threatening  death  to  any  person  joining  an  anti-foreign  society,  and  ennmerating  the 
puni^moit  inflicted  by  China  upon  the  guilty  ringleaders  of  the  recent  outrages. 
An  imperial  edict  is  to  be  promulgated,  ordering  viceroys,  governors,  and  provincial 
officials  to  be  held  responsible  for  anti-foreign  outbreaks  or  violations  of  treaties 
within  their  jurisdiction,  failure  to  suppress  the  same  being  visited  by  the  immediate 
cashiering  of  the  officials  responsible,  who  shall  never  hold  office  again. 

"(11)  China  undertakes  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  commercial  treaties  in 
order  to  facilitate  commercial  relations. 

"(12)  The  Tsung-li-Yamen  is  to  be  reformed,  and  the  court  ceremonial  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ministers  modified  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  Powers. 

"Until  the  foregoing  conditions  are  con^lied  with  the  Powers  can  hold  out  no  ex- 
pectation of  a  limit  of  time  for  the  removal  of  the  foreign  troops  now  occupying 
Peking  and  the  provinces." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  large  tracts  in  the  province  of  Chili  had  been  laid  waste, 
and  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  people.  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  pointed  out 
that  the  entire  Chinese  situation  was  anomalous.  The  court  that  had  used  every 
effort  to  expel  the  legations  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  in  hiding.  The  princes  that 
had  encouraged  the  Boxers  to  destroy  the  homes  of  the  missionaries  were  homeless, 
and  the  missionaries  were  in  the  Peking  palaces.  At  the  close  of  the  year  many 
Boxers,  though  ready  to  take  up  arms  again  at  an  opportune  moment,  were  working 
for  the  Peking  foreign  garrison,  while  the  non-Boxer  Chinese  were  wondering  why 
the  Powers  had  sent  so  mat^r  foreign  troops,  whom  they  regarded  -  as  br^ands. 
There  was  much  discussion  in  the  press  as  to  the  final  adjustment  of  governmental 
administration  in  China:  and  the  various  plans  put  fcnward  differed  all  the  way 
from  that  of  the  English  authority  on  Far  Eastern  questions.  Mr.  Demetrius  C. 
Boulger,  who  proposed  the  complete  and  definite  partition  of  China,  to  that  of  the 
imperial  commissioner  of  customs.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  regarded  the  preservation 
of  China's  territorial  integrity,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  present  djmasty, 
as  the  sanest  course  of  action  that  the  Powers  could  pursue.  Sir  Robert  Hart  also 
expressed  the  opinion — novel,  indeed,  for  a  man  of  affairs  and  a  statesman  of  his 
acknowledged  shrewdness — that  the  best  and  most  effective  method  of  treatment 
the  Western  peoples  can  adopt  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  is  the  "golden  rule."  He 
recognizes,  however,  the  extreme  improbability  of  any  such  course  of  action.  As  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  possible  partition  of  China,  he  is  pessimistic.  He  adverts 
to  the  opening  sentence  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  Chinese  romance,  "Divided 
long,  unites;  united  long,  divides,"  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Chinese  peoi^e: 
"We  are  not  up  to  date  now  that  we  ha\-e  to  carry  on  intercourse  with  the  armed 
Powers  of  the  world ;  we  are  weak,  and  possibly  history  is  about  to  repeat  itself— 
'united  long,  divides' !  Russia  may  take  the  north,  Germany  the  east,  France  the 
south,  and  England  the  centre;  and  it  may  even  be  a  good  thing  for  us  that  snch 
should  happen — it  may  even  be  better  for  us  than  for  them  i  Our  new  rulers  may,  in 
fact,  rule  us  for  our  own  good  quite  as  much  as  for  their  benefit ;  and  in  pmcess 
of  time,  while  our  northern  countrymen  are  seemingly  becoming  fiussians,  and 
others  Germans,  French,  and  English,  we  shall  have  learned  all  they  have  to  teach — 
we  shall  see  introduced  all  that  goes  to  make  states  rich  and  powerful — and  we  shatT 
have  improved  upon  that  teaching,  picking  their  brains  and  developing  oor  own  to 
an  extent  they  may  be  the  last  to  notice.  Then,  one  fine  morning — it  may  be  a 
hundred,  it  may  be  two  hundred  years  hence— a  wave  of  patriotic  fwling  win  thrill 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  we  shall  say,  *Now,  gentlemen,  yoa 
can  go  home,'  and  home  they'll  go — 'Divided  long,  unites.' " 

Citifs  of  China. — Some  of  the  important  cities  and  towns  of  China  mn  briefly 
mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Peking. — Peking,  which  was  formerly  the  northern  capital,  was  before  its  capture 
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Ik  capiul  of  the  onpire  and,  excepting  Canton,  its  largest  city.  An  estimate,  which, 
however,  is  probably  too  high,  places  the  population  at  1,300,000.  The  city  is  situated 
IB  the  proTince  of  Chili,  in  longitude  116  27'  east  and  39°  54'  west,  or  nearly  on  the 
ponllel  of  Naples  and  of  Philadelphia.  A  canal  13  miles  in  length  connects  Tung- 
cfaou  on  the  Pei  River  with  Peking,  the  latter  being  about  110  miles  from  the  river's 
mouth  and  80  miles  from  Tientsin.  Peking  is  nominally  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
NtHthcm,  or  Tartar  dty,  and  the  Southern,  or  Chinese.  The  entire  city  is  sur- 
roonded  by  a  wall  and  moat  a  little  over  20  miles  long.  The  walls  of  the  Tartar  city 
average  40  feet  in  width  and  50  feet  in  height,  their  sides  are  faced  with  brick,  and 
the  interventi^  space  is  filled  with  earth  and  concrete.  The  walls  of  the  Chinese  city 
an  about  30  feet  high,  25  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  thick  at  the  top.  Within 
Ike  walls  of  the  Tartar  dty  are  two  enclosuPes,  the  one  within  the  other  and  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  wall.  The  innermost  of  these  is  Kin-ching,  or  the  Forbid- 
den City,  where,  as  the  name  implies,  foreigners  are  not  allowed ;  here  are  the 
imperial  palace  and  other  buildings  of  the  royal  family.  The  second  enclosure  con- 
tains the  governmental  offices  and  the  residences  of  ofBcials.  In  the  outer  part  are 
dwelling  houses,  shops,  etc. ;  here  also  are  the  buildings  of  the  foreign  l^ations. 
The  pnndpal  business  portion  of  Peking  is  the  Chinese  city,  but  the  volume  of 
bi^ess  comparatively  is  not  large,  as  there  is  no  fore^  trade  and  scarcely  a  large 
industrial  establishment  Peking  is  not  well  situated  to  be  either  an  imperial  capital 
or  a  great  business  txntre.  Of  the  estimated  1,300,000  inhabitants,  400,000  are  said 
to  live  in  the  Chinese  ctty  and  900,000  in  the  Tartar  dty.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
1900  the  small  foreign  population  consisted  of  missionaries,  members  of  the  maritime 
cnstoms  establishments  and  of  the  l^ations,  and  teachers  in  the  College  of  Peking. 
Tbe  streets  are  always  in  a  wretched  condition,  deep  with  dust  in  the  dry  season  and 
vith  mud  and  water  in  tbe  wet.  In  1899  Legation  Street  was  "deaned.  levelled,  and 
macadamized,  the  greatest  urban  improvement  in  three  centuries."  Communication 
was  opened  with  Tientsin  by  telegraph  in  1884  and  by  rati  in  1897,  a  seotwd  trade 
being  laid  in  1898;  but  on  account  of  native  prejudice  the  railway  terminus  has 
■ever  been  brought  within  the  walls.  It  was  announced,  however,  in  November, 
1900,  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  bringing  the  railway  into  the  Chinese 
city,  the  fccrminus  to  be  near  the  Temple  of  Heaven.  What  was  once  a  fine  stone 
causeway  runs  from  Peking  to  Tung-chou. 

In  November,  1900,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Peking  had  become  alarming.  The 
natives,  through  an  unreasonable  fear  that  the  foreign  troops  would  interfere  v/ith 
fnnerab,  had  been  led  to  leave  the  dead  unburied.  Many  bodies  were  secreted  in 
dwelling-houses  or  courtyards,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  pers<ms  had  died  of 
smallpox  or  other  contagious  diseases.  An  order  forbidding  natives  to  deposit 
refuse  in  the  streets  resulted  in  large  accumulations  of  garbage  in  houses  and  court- 
yards throughout  the  city.  Accordingly,  it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  serious 
epidemics  during  tbe  winter  of  1900-01 ;  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  in  the  best  of  circumstances  smallpox  is  prevalent  in  Peking 
dnring  the  winter  season. 

Tientsin. — This  city,  which  is  probably  tbe  third  largest  in  the  empire,  is  situated 
in  tbe  province  of  Chili  at  Uie  juncticm  of  the  Pd-ho  River  and  the  Gruid  Canal, 
So  miles  from  Peking  and  about  30  miles  by  land  from  tbe  Gulf  of  Chili,  or  more 
than  twice  the  latter  distance  by  the  Pd-ho.  The  population  is  said  to  be  1,000,000, 
a  estimate  that  some  writers  are  inclined  to  regard  as  too  large.  As  the  city  is 
tbe  only  considerable  port  for  an  interior  population  of  perhaps  100,000,000,  it  has 
been  a  seat  of  great  commercial  activity,  and  shortly  before  the  disturbances  of 
1900  the  general  trade  was  "increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds."  The  export  is  of 
recent  growth  and  is  largely  the  result  of  foreign  enterprise.  Tientsin  had  a  num- 
ber of  important  local  industries,  among  the  chief  of  which  was  distilling  from 
sorghum  or  millet  It  is  said  tiiat  the  trade  of  the  city  is  endan^red  by  the  silt 
aommolations  of  the  Pei-ho.  Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
the  river,  but  it  is  thought  that  permanent  success  can  be  attained  only  by  continued 
dredging  of  the  Takii  bar.  The  Pei-ho  is  not  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  above 
Tientsin.  The  city  is  connected  by  rail  with  Peking,  and  early  in  1900  a  line,  com- 
pleted to  Niuchwang,  348  miles  distant,  connected  there  with  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  (Russian).  Tientsin  will  be  especially  remembered  by  Europeans  not  only 
for  the  appalling  scetKS  of  1900,  but  z\?o  for  the  infamous  massacre  of  the  French 
Sisters  of  Mercy  and  other  foreigners  on  June  21,  1870. 

Takn. — This  vitls^e,  iminqwrtant  except  for  its  forts,  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Pei-ho,  where  the  river  enters  the  Gulf  of  Chili.  The  town  is  30  miles 
frrm  Tientsin  or  67  miles  by  river.  The  railway,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  line,  does  not  actually  readi  Taku.  but  touches  Tung-ku,  a  town  two  miles 
np  the  river.  There  are  two  anchorages  at  Takn,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  At  cer- 
tain tides  steamers  cannot  cross  the  bar,  which  at  spring  tides  is  covered  by  twelve 
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feet  of  water.  Taku  is  the  key  to  the  Pei  Valley,  including  Tientsin  and  Pddng, 
and  its  forts  have  been  the  scene  of  several  memorable  boml^rdments. 

Si-gnoH-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shensi,  became  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
government  shortly  after  the  court  fled  from  Peking  upon  the  arrival  of  the  army 
of  relief.  This  is  the  fifth  time  in  its  history  that  Si-gnan-fu  has  been  the  capit^ 
of  China.  The  city,  which  has  a  population  variousl;^  estimated  at  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000,  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Weit  and  King  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall.  Si-gnan-fu  has  clean, 
straight  streets,  fine  shops,  a  lai^e  arsenal,  where  cannon  and  rifles  are  manufactured, 
and  it  is  an  important  centre  of  trade.  The  city  and  surrounding  districts  are  said 
to  be  the  richest  in  China  in  all  sorts  of  antiquities.  It  contains  the  famous  Nes- 
torian  tablet  commemorating  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  China  in  the  year 
781  and  setting  forth  the  event  in  an  inscription  in  Chinese  and  Syriac. 

Niuchwang,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Chinese  treaty  ports,  is  situated  in  Man- 
churia about  13  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River,  which  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Liaotung.  The  chief  importance  of  the  city,  the  population  of  which  is  said 
to  be  60,000,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  which  will  connect  Port  Arthur  with  the  Trans-Siberian  road,  and  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Railway,  which  has  been  extended  thither  from  Tientsin.  The 
trade  is  considerable.   Niuchwang  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  on  August  4,  1900. 

Port  Arthur  and  Taltcnwan. — Port  Arthur,  which  is  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  was  formerly  the  most  important  naval  arsenal 
of  China,  but  in  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894  was  captured  and  its  works  destroyed. 
This  port  and  Talienwan  Bay,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  Port  Arthur, 
were  leased  to  Russia,  March  27,  i8g8,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  with  the 
provision  that  the  lease  could  be  extended  by  agreement  The  harbor  of  Port 
Arthur  is  closed  to  atl  vessels  except  Russian  and  Chinese  war-ships;  a  part  of 
Talienwan  harbor  is  also  reserved  for  these  fleets,  but  the  remainder  is  open  to 
merchant  vessels  of  every  flag.  Russia  has  made  Port  Arthur  a  ^reat  naval  station 
and  fortress,  and  is  still  increasing  its  stores  and  defences.  It  wilt  be  the  terminus 
of  a  great  branch  of  the  Trans- Siberian  Railroad. 

Chifu,  a  treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Shantung  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Chili, 
has  an  estimated  population  of  35,000,  of  whom  about  400  are  missionaries.  Of  the 
latter  number  more  than  one-half  are  missionaries,  who,  before  the  outbreak  of 
igoo,  though  claiming  3  residence  in  Chifu,  lived  inland.  The  port  was  opened  to 
foreign  commerce  in  1863.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  city  is  Yen-tai.  Chifu  proper  be- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor. 

IVeihaiwei,  a  port  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Chifu  in  the 
province  of  Shantung,  is  under  the  authority  of  the  British,  by  whom  it  is  used  as 
a  naval  station.  The  distance  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Chili  to  Port  Arthur 
is  about  115  miles  and  the  distance  southwest  to  the  German  port  of  Kiau-chou  is 
about  the  same.  Formerly  Weihaiwei  was  a  fortified  Chinese  naval  station.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Japanese  in  January,  1895.  On  July  i,  1898,  the  port  was  leased  by 
Great  Britain  as  an  offset  to  the  concessions  granted  to  Russia  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula;  the  British  took  possession  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
Russians  should  occupy  Port  Arthur.  The  harbor  is  about  18  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  being  sheltered  to  the  northward  by  the  small  island  of  Liukungtao,  has  two 
entrances,  of  which  the  easterly  one  is  closed  to  vessels  of  more  than  19  feet 
draught.  Unlike  Taku,  where  the  land  is  extremely  flat,  Weihaiwei  is  surrounded 
by  picturesque  hills,  some  of  which  are  1500  feet  or  more  in  height. 

Kiao-chau,  a  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  was  seized  by 
the  Germans  in  November,  1897.  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  two  German  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  the  following  March  the  town,  harbor,  and  district  were  leased  for 
a  period  of  99  years.  Although  Kiao-chau  was  declared  a  free  port  in  September, 
1898,  a  branch  of  the  Chinese  customs  is  permitted  to  levy  duties  on  the  trade  widi 
Chinese  ports.  Before  the  outbreaks  of  1900  Kiao-chau  gave  promise  of  becoming  a 
great  commercial  centre  and  concessions  had  been  granted  for  two  lines  of  railway 
running  into  the  interior. 

Shanghai,  the  most  important  Chinese  commercial  city,  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Kiangsu  at  the  junction  of  the  Woosung  and  Hwang-fo  rivers  twelve  miles  above 
their  embouchure  into  the  southern  estuary  of  the  Yangtse-kiang,  at  the  town  of 
Woosung.  The  estimated  population  is  586,000 ;  its  foreign  population  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  Chinese  city.  The  surroundii^  country  is  level,  fertile,  and 
densely  inhabited,  there  being  perhaps  800  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  the  newly  opened  treaty  port  of  Woosung  is  rarely  more  than  19 
feet.  As  the  bar  causes  heavy  losses  to  ship-owners  and  merchants  by  the  deten- 
tion of  ocean  steamers,  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  by  dredging  the  channel  have 
been  made,  but  have  proved  ineffective. 

Canton,  a  treaty  port  with  perhaps  2,500,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Chu-kiang. 
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or  Pearl  River,  about  95  miles  from  Hong  Kong.  It  is  the  capital  of  Kwangtung 
Province,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  ot  Kwangtung  and  Kwang-si.  The 
city  proper  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  some  6  miles  in  circumference,  about  20  feet 
thick,  and  from  25  to  40  feet  high.  The  city  has  sixteen  gates  and  two  water  gates. 
Oatside  the  walls  the  suburbs  are  built  up  for  several  miles.  There  is  regular  and 
frequent  steamer  communication  with  Macao,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai.  Canton 
was  connected  by  an  overland  telegraph  with  Kaulun  in  18S3,  and  with  Lungchou-fu 
in  1884.  A  preliminary  survey  for  a  railroad  from  Canton  to  Kaulun  has  been 
made,  and  the  project  has  been  approved  by  the  emperor.  During  1899  a  survey  of  a 
railroad  from  Canton  to  Hankow  was  made  for  an  American  syndicate. 

Suchou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  has  an  estimated  population  of 
half  a  million,  and  is  situated  about  80  miles  northwest  of  Shanghai,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  inland  waterways.  It  is  near  the  southern  section  of  "the  Grand 
Canal,  and  not  far  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  Taihu  Lake.  The  city  has 
important  manufactures,  including  silk  and  satin  embroideries  and  other  fabrics  of 
silk,  linen,  and  cotton.  According  to  the  Japanese  treaty,  Suchou  has  been  an  open 
port  to  foreign  trade  since  September,  iSgS.  The  recoveiy  of  Suchou  from  the 
Qiinese  rebels  by  General  (then  Major)  Gordon  in  November,  1863,  was  the  first 
effective  blow  to  the  Taiping  rebellion. 

Ckinkiang,  a  city  of  about  140,000  inhabitants  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yangtse  where  the  Grand  Canal  enters  the  river.  The  city 
is  enclosed  by  walls  and  defended  by  batteries  that  command  the  river  approaches. 
The  foreign  settlement,  which  has  small  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
occupies  a  strip  of  land  extendii^  from  the  Canal  along  the  Yangtse.  About  half  of 
the  foreign  buildings  were  destroyed  by  a  native  mob  on  February  5,  1889.  Chin- 
kiang  was  opened  to  fore^  trade  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin. 

S'anking,  a  city  of  perhaps  250,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Yangtse  20^  miles  from  Shanghai  and  45  miles  west  of  Chinkiang.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  22  miles  in  circumference,  varying  from  40  to  90  in  height  and  from  20  to 
40  feet  in  thickness.  Much  of  the  city's  ancient  greatness  has  passed  away,  and 
within  the  walls  are  large  areas  of  cultivated  land  or  wilderness.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  importance.  In  1890  the  naval  college,  with  9  native  and  3  foreign 
instructors,  was  opened.  The  recapture  of  Nanking  from  the  rebels  in  July,  1864, 
proved  to  be  the  fatal  blow  to  the  Taiping  rebellion.  In  the  French  treaty  of  1858 
Nanking  was  named  as  one  of  the  ports  to  oe  opened  to  trade,  but  the  formal  opening 
did  not  occur  until  May,  1899. 

Wttku,  a  city  with  upward  of  80.000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  Yangtse  in  the 
province  of  An-hwai.  Pursuant  to  the  Chifu  convention  it  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  on  April  i,  1877.  The  location  of  Wuhu  is  very  favorable  for  trade,  since 
in  addition  to  the  river  it  has  excellent  canal  connections  with  other  parts  of  the 
interior. 

Kiukiang,  a  town  with  an  estimated  population  of  55,000,  is  situated  on  the 
Yangtse  near  the  outlet  of  Ponng  Lake  in  the  province  of  Kiangsi,  nearly  200  miles 
from  Hankow  and  450  miles  from  Shanghai.  The  walls,  which  are  about  five  miles 
in  circumference,  surround  a  certain  amount  of  unoccupied  land,  for  during  the 
Taiping  rebellion  the  city  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Kiukiang  is  favorably  sit- 
uated for  trade  with  the  green-tea  districts.  In  1899  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
and  a  Protestant  church  were  opened. 

Hankow,  with  an  estimated  population  of  800,000,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yangtse-kiang  and  the  Han-kiang  rivers,  in  the  province  of  Hupe,  and  is  about  600 
miles  from  Shanghai.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls  built  at  the  time  of  the 
Taiping  rebellion.  Cotton  cloth  mills  were  established  in  1892.  A  trunk-line  rail- 
way from  Peking  to  Hankow,  by  way  of  Pao-ting-fu,  has  been  projected,  and  the 
contract  in  1897  was  let  to  a  Belgian  syndicate.  Hankow  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
in  1861. 

Ichang,  with  an  estimated  population  of  34,000,  is  a  port  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yangtse  in  the  province  of  Hupe,  393  miles  above  Hankow  and  nearly  looo  miles 
from  Shanghai.  For  vessels  of  light  draft  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  this  port,  which  was  opened  to  fore^  trade  in  April,  1877,  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  of  the  Chifu  convention. 

Fuehau,  the  caiutal  of  Fokien  Province,  having  an  estimated  population  of  650,000, 
lies  in  a  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  Min  River  about  34  miles  from  its  mouth. 
A  part  of  the  city  is  protected  by  walls  about  30  feet  high,  12  feet  wide  at  the  top 
and  6  or  7  miles  long.  The  shallowness  of  the  river  compels  vessels,  excepting  those 
of  very  light  draft,  to  anchor  at  Pagoda  Island,  about  9  miles  below  the  city.  Near 
this  anchorage  is  the  Mamoi  arsenal,  a  large  government  establishment,  which  wa-: 
bombarded  by  the  French  in  August,  1884,  but  which  was  subsequently  restored  and 
has  been  to  some  extent  reorganized  and  managed  by  French  experts. 

Amcy,  a  treaty  port  with  about  96,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  Haimun,  an  island 
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of  Fokien.  some  40  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-chi  River.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  entire  island  probably  number  about  400,000.  The  cit^  is  a  com- 
raratively  good  trade  centre,  and  there  is  fairly  regular  steamer  communication  with 
ruchau,  Swatow,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Singapore. 

OHZNO,  Prince,  was  one  of  the  four  Chinese  peace  commissioners  appointed  by 
imperial  edict  to  negotiate  with  the  envoys  of  the  foreign  Powers  subsequent  to  the 
Boxer  uprising  of  June,  1900.  During  the  siege  of  the  legations  at  Peking,  Prince 
Ching,  in  command  of  imperial  troops,  was  credited  to  some  extent  with  de- 
fending the  legations  from  the  Boxers  under  Prince  Tuan  and  General  Tung-Fu- 
bsiang.  Prince  Ching,  who  is  now  about  60  years  of  age,  represents  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  Chinese.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Tsuiur-li 
Yamen,  atid  was  only  recently  succeeded  by  the  reactionary  Prince  Tuan.  In  this 
capacity  Prince  Ching  won  a  reputation  for  courtesy  and  the  credit  for  exerting 
his  influence  against  the  violent  conduct  Of  his  colleagues,  but  his  position  allowed 
him  little  real  power.  In  i8gi  he  became  president  of  the  admiralty  board.  At  the 
time  of  the  Japanese  War  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Peking  army,  but  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  lead  his  troops  against  the  enemy.  In  i8g6  an  imperial  decree 
raised  him  from  prince  of  the  second  to  prince  of  the  first  order. 

OKIN  KIANGI.    Sec  Chinese  Empiu  (paragraph  on  Cities). 

OHimiNDXIN,  Luaus  Eugene,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  who 
died  July  22,  1900,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  first  governor  of 
Vermont.  He  was  born  at  Williston,  Vt.,  in  1824,  and  met  with  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  before  figuring  in  politics  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  free-soil  move- 
ment He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Republican  party,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  famous  Peace  Conference  of  1861.  His  association  then  with  Salmon  P.  Chase 
brought  about  Mr.  Chittenden's  appointment  as  register  when  Mr.  Chase  was  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  During  the  four  years  of  his  office  Mr.  Chittenden  formed 
a  warm  friendship  with  Lincoln,  and  afterward  published  the  interesting  RecoUcc~ 
tions  of  Lincoln  and  His  Administration  (1891).  He  also  published  Personal 
Recollections  1840-90  (iSqj),  and  the  Speeches,  Addresses  and  Letters  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  A  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  he  belonged  to  the  Grolier  Club  and  the  lead- 
ing historical  societies,  and  had  a  most  valuable  library,  which  included  a  collecticHi 
of  papers  on  the  early  history  of  Vermont,  afterward  purchased  the  University  of 
Vermont 

OHOIiBRA.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1900  cholera  prevailed  in  Afghanis- 
tan to  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  Russian  representatives  into  urging  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  sanitary  cordon  on  the  frontier.  A  serious  epidemic  of  the  disease  pre- 
vailed in  Japan  during  the  same  time.  The  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  India  is  one  of 
the  worst  on  record.  In  September  the  natives  died  of  it  at  the  rate  of  3000  a  week. 
In  Kashmir  the  mortality  during  the  1900  epidemic  was  about  56  per  cent  Sec 
India  ;  Serum  Therapy,  and  Vital  Statistics. 

OBOLMONDBLBT,  Miss  Mary.  English  author,  whose  novel  Red  Pottage  was 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  year,  belongs  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeiey's  family.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cholmondeley, 
of  Hodnet  Rectory.  Here  Miss  Cholmondeley  was  born  and  received  her  education 
through  reading  the  old  English  classics.  She  wrote  her  first  three  books.  The 
Danvers  Jewels,  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  and  Diana  Tempest,  in  spite  of  poor  health 
and  many  household  duties.  These  and  still  further  points  of  resemblance  between 
her  own  life  and  that  of  Hester  West  show  that  the  description  of  this  character  in 
Red  Pottage  is  more  or  less  autobiographical.  The  appearance  of  Diana  Tempest 
created  considerable  comment  in  England,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  Red  Pottage. 
in  spite  of  its  great  popularity,  shows  any  increase  in  literary  power.  It  is  a  satire  of 
English  society  life  written  in  a  bold,  fluent  style.  The  story  lacks  form  and  is  full 
of  incongruity  and  exaggeration.  Miss  Cholmondeley  has,  however,  a  faculty  for 
creating  dramatic  situations  and  describing  character  in  witty  paradoxes.  Mr. 
Greslcy,  the  bigoted  vicar,  is  one  of  the  widely  discussed  creations  of  modern  fiction. 

GHRIBTXAN  O&TBOUOS  (DOWIB),  a  sect  of  comparatively  recent  appear- 
ance, composed  of  the  followers  of  John  Alexander  Dowie,  the  apostle  of  "divine 
healing."  Accessions  of  members  and  wealth  have  so  encouraged  the  apostle  that 
he  has  already  entered  upon  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  co-operattve  com- 
munity on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  city  of  New  Zion,  accordiiw  to  the 
prophecies  of  the  founders,  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  and 
will  surpass  every  temporal  city  in  the  world.  The  Christian  Catholics  report  a 
membership  of  40,000,  with  55  ministers  and  50  churches. 

OHRZSTIAN  EMDBAVOR,  UNTTEIB  600IBT7  OP,  founded  in  Portland, 
Me.,  in  1881  for  the  training  of  young  people  for  the  duties  of  church  membership. 
At  the  close  of  1900  there  was  a  worldwide  enrolment  of  60,770  societies,  with  a 
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fnembership  of  3,646,aoa  Membership  is  distribntcd  in  all  evaiveUcal  denomina- 
tions. The  United  Society  is  a  bureau  of  information  for  alt  the  individual  societies. 
President,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  the  founder  of  the  society ;  general  secretary, 
John  Willis  Baer.  An  international  convention  is  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
July  6-IO,  igoi. 

OiUcitfi'iANB,  a  religious  sect  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  two  divisions,  Christian  Connection  and  Christian 
Church  (South),  which  withdrew  during  the  slavery  agitation,  have  recently  been 
united,  and  at  present  show  a  membership  of  111,835  members,  with  1248  ministers 
and  1520  churdies.  In  church  polity  the  Christians  are  practically  congregational, 
while  in  doctrine  th«r  allow  great  freedom,  basing  their  rule  of  faith  on  individual 
imerpretation  of  the  Bible,  "niey  have  exhibited  considerable  activity  aton^  mission- 
ary and  educational  lines,  and  now  control  a  number  of  well-equipped  institutions  of 
learning. 

OBBIBTtAK  SOUWOB,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  beliefs  of  the  members  and 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  founded  in  1866  by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G. 
Eddy.  This  sect  reports  an  increase  in  membership  in  all  parts  of  America,  includ- 
ing Canada  and  Alaska;  also  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  in  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, the  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  Japan.  The  main  tenet  of  the  Christian 
Scientists  that  distinguishes  them  from  Christians  of  other  denominations  is  the 
healing  of  disease  through  acquiring  faith  in  the  unreality  of  disease,  or.  as  disease 
is  called,  "error."  This  has  up  to  the  present  time  led  them  to  refuse  to  sufferers 
the  aid  of  medicines,  the  result  being  that  the  regular  medical  profession  has  strongly 
protested  against  the  dat^rs  likely  to  follow  from  the  refusal  of  the  Christian 
Science  healers  to  report,  or  their  inability  even  to  diagnose,  zymotic  diseases.  It 
is.  however,  noteworthy  that  Mrs.  Eddy  authorized  the  following  statement: 
"Rather  than  quarrel  over  vaccination,  I  recommend  that  if  the  taw  demand  an 
iBdi\-iduaI  to  submit  to  this  process  he  obey  the  law  and  then  appeal  to  the  Gospel  to 
save  him  from  any  bad  results.  Whatever  changes  belong  to  this  century  or  any 
epoch  we  may  safely  submit  to  the  providence  of  God,  to  common  justice,  to  in- 
dividual rights  and  governmental  usages.  This  statement  should  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  apply  on  the  basis  of  Christian  Science  to  the  reporting:  of  contagion  to  the 
proper  authorities,  when  the  taw  so  requires."  Much  attention  was  called  to  the 
Christian  Scientists  of  New  York  City  in  1900  by  the  contest  over  the  will  of  Miss 
Helen  C.  Brush,  who  died  in  that  year,  leaving  about  $100,000  to  the  First  Church  of 
Qirist.  Scientist.  Two  sisters  of  Miss  Brush,  to  whom  was  bequeathed  $1000  each, 
contested  the  will  on  the  ground  that  undue  Influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
deceased  by  the  Christian  Scientists.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  well-known  physician, 
testified  that  a  belief  in  Christian  Science  will  not  alone  be  enough  to  prove  the 
mind  of  the  testatrix  unsound.  Attempts  at  legislation  against  the  Christian 
Scientists  were  unsuccessful,  as  the  unconstitutionality  of  laws  compelling  any  one  to 
call  in  a  nh^ician  of  one  school  in  preference  to  any  other  was  seen  to  amily  to 
Qtristian  Saence  healing  as  well.  In  1900  there  were  444  churches,  42  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year ;  285  public  Christian  Science  reading-rooms,  showing  an  increase 
of  183  during  igpo;  and  76  chartered  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  an  increase  of  14.  The  total  number  of  members  enrolled  was  100,000 
in  rgoo  and  the  avowed  adherents  are  estimated  to  be  500.000.  The  Christian 
Science  Journal  (monthly)  and  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  (weekly)  are  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  church.  The  text-book  of  this  sect,  Science  and 
Health,  with  a  Key  lo  the  Scriptures,  passed  through  its  two  hundredth  edition  in 
1900.  The  f(dlowing  books  on  Christian  Sdence  appeared  in  the  United  States  in 
moo:  a.  O.  Garrison.  Christian  Science  Dissected  (St.  Louis);  W.  P.  McCorkle, 
Christian  Science  (Richmond.  Va.)  ;  W.  A.  Purrington.  Christian  Science,  an  Ex- 
position of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Wonderful  Discovery,  Including  its  Legal  Aspects:  A 
Plea  for  Children  and  Other  Helpless  Sick  (New  York),  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney, The  Integrity  of  Christian  Science  (New  York). 

OBSIffTXAN  BOIBNC7E  (HBPOBMBD).  See  REFCHtii  Christian  ScitNcx 
Chuech  Associ.\tion. 

OHRISTIAN  VIOTOR,  Prince,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  son  of  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian  and  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  died  at  Pretoria.  October  24, 
igoo,  at  the  age  of  33.  His  military  career  included  service  in  the  Soudan  expedition 
under  Lord  Kitchener  in  1898  as  staff  ofRceiv  to  the  troops  on  board  the  gunboat  flo- 
tilla. For  his  part  in  the  bombardment  of  (^mdurman  and  the  battle  which  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Khalifa  he  received  high  honora.  He  had  lately  been  gazetted  for 
special  ser\'ice  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Roberts  in  South  Africa. 

OHROMIO IBOIT  OBS.  According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  none  of  this  material  was  mined  m  the  United  States  in  1899  or  in  1898. 
The  Mineral  Industry,  however,  gives  the  production  for  1899  at  100  long  tons, 
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valued  at  $1000  and  coming  from  the  PennsylTania  mines,  there  beit^  no  output 
from  the  mines  of  California.  Chrome  ore  is  also  mined  in  Canada  and  is  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armor-plate,  the  output 
in  1899  from  the  Colraine  Mines  amounting  to  1768  gross  tons,  valued  at  the  mines 
at  $20,867.  Chromite  also  occurs  in  North  Carolina,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
systematic  prospecting  and  development  of  the  localities  where  it  has  been  found. 

OHUROH,  Frederic  Edwin,  a  distinguished  American  landscape  painter,  died 
April  7,  1000.  He  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  4,  1826.  After  studying  under 
Thomas  Cole  he  esteblished  a  studio  in  New  York,  and  in  1849  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  His  reputation  was  esublished  by  bis  large  can- 
vas, "The  Heart  of  the  Andes.'  Soon  afterward  he  produced  another  large  painting, 
"The  Great  Fall,  Niagara,"  for  which  he  received  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington.  Among  his 
later  works  are  "On  the  Cordilleras;"  "Morning;"  "The  Icebergs;"  "Under 
Niagara;"  "Moonlight  Under  the  Tropics;"  and  "Sunset  on  Mount  Desert  Island." 
His  "Cotopaxi,"  a  notable  painting,  is  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York. 

OEnmOHHiIi,  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  homiletics  and  pulpit 
oratory  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  April  13,  190a 
He  was  bom  at  Fairlee,  Vt,  May  26,  1S39,  and  gradttated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1865  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semtnaiy  in  1868.  Soon  after  be  was  called  to  the 
latter  institution  as  an  instructor,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  associated  in 
the  work  there  and  at  Abbott  Academy,  Andover.  He  was  widely  known  as  an 
elocutionist  and  reader,  and  had  given  instruction  in  elocution  at  various  institu- 
tions, including  Smith  College,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Dartmouth  College,  and 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  From  1884  to  1894  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  ^e 
Andover  Review. 

OHUROHUjL,  Wikston  Leonard  Spencer,  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  was  born  on  November  30,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Sandhurst,  and  entered  the  army  in  1895,  serving  in  that  year  with  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Cuba  and  receiving  the  Order  of  Military  Merit.  In  1897  he  served  with 
the  Thirty-first  Punjab  Infantry,  and  was  mentioned  in  de^tches  and  received  a 
medal  with  clasp  for  his  actions  in  Bajaur.  He  also  served  as  orderly  officer  to 
Sir  W.  Lockhart  with  the  Tirah  expeditionary  force  in  1898,  and  was  with  the 
Twenty-first  Lancers  in  the  Nile  expeditionary  force,  again  receiving  a  medal  witfi 
clasp  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Khartoum.  In  1899  he  was  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  Parliament  for  Oldham,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  went  to  the  Transvaal.  On  November  15  he  wa.s  taken  prisoner  by  the  Boers, 
being  captured  with  others  in  an  armored  train  near  Estcourt,  while  acting  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  Morning  Post.  He  was  taken  to  Pretoria,  but  escaped  later  in  the 
year.  During  his  captivity  he  became  impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  Boer 
resistance,  and  his  prophecy  that  England  would  need  250,000  soldiers  to  conquer  the 
republics  proved  true.  In  January,  1900,  he  was  made  commander  of  a  squadron  of 
South  African  Horse.  Late  in  the  year  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  lectured 
on  his  adventures  among  the  Boers.  In  September,  1900,  he  was  elected  Conser- 
vative member  of  Parliament  for  Oldham.  He  has  written  The  Story  of  the  Mala- 
kand  Field  Force  (1898)  ;  The  River  War  (1899)  ;  Savrola  (1900)  ;  London  to  Lady- 
smith  via  Pretoria  (1900)  ;  Ian  Hamilton's  March  (1900). 

OHUROH  OF  CHRIST,  SOmNTIST.    See  Christian  Science. 

OHUROH  OF  XRHIiANS.   See  Ireland,  Church  of. 

CINOINNATI,  SOOHITT  OF  THH,  founded  by  Washington  and  his  officers  in 
1783,  "to  perpetuate  as  well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event  (the  Revolutionary 
War)  as  the  mutual  friendships  which  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of 
common  danger,"  etc.,  is  composed  of  the  general  society  and  the  State  societies. 
The  next  triennial  meeting  of  the  general  society  will  be  held  in  Hartford.  Conn., 
in  May,  1902.  President<general,  Hon.  William  Wasme,  Pennsylvania;  secretary- 
general,  Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Rhode  Island.  Offices,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  There 
are  State  societies  in  active  membership  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
General  Washington  was  the  first  president -general,  and  served  till  his  death,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  Cincinnati  is  a  military  sodety, 
recognized  by  Congress,  and  not  merely  a  patriotic  or  benevolent  association. 

OiVii.  BNaiNBBRS,  ABCBRIOAN  800IBTT  OF,  founded  1852.  Member- 
ship, December  31,  1900,  2337.  Annual  convention  of  1901  to  be  held  at  Niagara 
Falls  the  last  week  in  June.  House,  220  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City; 
contains  engineering  library  of  35.000  volumes.  The  society  publications  are  Pro- 
ceedings (ten  issues  per  year)  and  semi-annual  volumes  of  Transactions.  Presi- 
dent, E.  E.  Olcott;.  secretary,  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 
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Oiyilj  8BRVXOB  BEFORM  XiBAOUB,  NATIONAIi,  consists  o£  such  civil 
service  reform  associations  in  the  United  States  as  care  to  become  members.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City,  December  13  and  14,  1900,  and  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman  was  elected  president,  succeeding  Carl  Schurz,  who  earlier  in  the 
year  had  retired  from  the  presidency  on  the  ground  that  hts  active  opposition  to  the 
McKinley  administration  during  the  campaign  of  1900  might  react  unfavorably  on 
the  league.  Mr.  Schurz  had  been  president  of  the  league  for  eight  years,  being  the 
successor  of  George  William  Curtis,  its  first  president.  The  most  important  report 
presented  at  the  meeting  was  that  of  an  investigating  committee  "On  the  Condition 
of  the  Civil  Service  under  the  Present  National  Administration."  It  reported  that 
from  1883  until  May  29,  1899,  the  provisions  of  the  National  Civil  Service  act  had 
constantly  been  extended,  each  President  making  important  additions  to  the  clas- 
sified service.  Since  that  date,  however,  "conspicuous  and  unusual  opportunities 
for  its  extension  have  deliberately  been  set  aside,"  and  it  was  stated  that  instances 
bad  occurred  in  which  "war  emergency"  appointments  were  made  without  draw- 
ing upon  the  6180  eligible  clerks  on  the  lists  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, while  in  making  census  appointments  the  merit  system  was  not  employed. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  President's  order  of  May  29,  1899,  had  removed 
about  5000  places  from  the  competitive  to  an  "excepted"  list,  and  2000  more  from 
the  classified  to  the  unclassified  service ;  that  it  validated,  nominally,  many  appoint- 
ments previously  made  in  violation  of  the  law;  that  it  weakened  the  rules  govern- 
ing transfers,  reinstatements,  and  removals,  so  as  to  permit  new  and  most  serious 
abuses;  and  that  it  marked  the  first  great  reduction  in  the  actual  extent  of  the  merit 
system  since  the  act  of  1883  was  passed.  (For  a  brief  statement  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  in  this  matter,  see  the  article  McKinley,  William.)  The  committee 
on  the  civil  service  in  the  dependencies  reported  with  gratification  that  there  had 
been  an  apparent  recognition  of  the  evils  01  a  "carpet-bag"  system  in  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Philippine  Commission  of  a  Civil  Service  Board  for  the  Philippines.  But 
as  yet  no  appointments  have  been  made  under  this  board.  The  committee  on  super- 
annuation in  the  civil  service  reported  favoring  a  scheme  for  the  collecting  of  a 
fund  by  means  of  a  required  life  insurance  on  the  deferred  annuity  plan.  The 
officers  for  the  year  1900-01  include  the  president,  D.  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore, 
and  secretary,  George  McAneny,  54  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

OLARK,  Jonas  Gilman,  founder  of  Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  died 
in  Worcester,  May  23,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  February  i, 
1815;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  then  learned  the  trade  of  carriage- 
malm^.  In  1853  he  went  to  California,  where  he  met  with  considerable  success, 
and  returning  to  New  York  five  years  later,  entered  the  banking  business  and 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  became  greatly  interested  in  university  development, 
and  after  studying  the  conditions  in  the  work  of  higher  education  in  Europe,  deter- 
mined to  found  in  America  an  institution  the  purpose  of  which  was,  as  he  expressed 
it.  "to  increase  human  knowledge  and  transmit  the  perfect  culture  of  one  genera- 
tion to  the  ablest  youth  of  the  next;  to  afford  the  highest  education  and  opportunity 
of  original  research."  Accordingly  he  formed  a  board  of  eight  trustees,  graduates 
of  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Bowdom,  and  Amherst,  and  having  secured  a  charter  in 
1887,  founded  Clark  University  two  years  later  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
$2,000,000.  The  student  body  of  this  university  has  always  been  small,  but  very  ad- 
vanced work,  particularly  in  psychology  and  biology,  has  been  done.  Upon  Clark's 
death  the  institution  received  his  library  of  rare  and  costly  books. 

OIiABRt  WiLLiAH  Andrews.  See  Montana  (paragraph  Clark). 

OLXbKB,  F^kk  Wigglesworth,  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Geolc^cal 
Survey,  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  in  1900.  Professor  Clarke  was  bom  in  Boston,  March  19, 
1847,  and  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard  in  1867.  He 
became  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Cornell  University  in  1869,  and  professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  in  1873.  He  occupied  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  physics  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  from  1874  to  1883,  when  he 
became  connected  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Professor  Darke  is 
well  known  among  chemists  for  his  studies  on  atomic  weights  and  other  researches. 
He  is  the  author  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Money  of  All  Nations;  Elements  of 
Chemistry  (1884);  Constants  of  Nature  (1873.  1876.  and  1882);  besides  a  large 
number  of  papers  contributed  to  the  various  chemical  and  scientific  journals.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  section  of  chemistry  of  the  Amercan  Association  for  the 
Advancenient  of  Science,  and  president  of  the  Washington  Chemical  Society. 

OILARKB,  General  George  Calvebt,  British  military  officer,  retired,  died  Febru- 
ary 9,  1900,  at  Uckfield.  Born  in  London,  July  23,  1814,  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Sandhurst.  He  served  in  the  Crimean  War  with  the  Scots  Greys,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Balaclava,  Inkerman,  and  Tchernaya,  and  was  present  at  the 
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sie^  and  fall  of  Sebastopol.  For  his  meritOTHKis  services  he  wa9  the  recipient  of 
vanous  decorations  and  other  honors. 

OliABK  UNXV JJUSITT,  Worcester,  Mass.,  opened  in  1889,  admits,  as  a  rule, 
graduate  students  only,  and  aims  to  supplement  the  work  of  other  collegiate  insti> 
tutions  by  offering  special  opportunities  for  research  in  mathematics,  physics, 
biology,  psychology,  and  education.  The  library  contains  about  17,500  books,  and 
1500  pamphlets,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  five  de|>artments ;  and  all  students  have  free 
access  to  the  Selves.  In  addition,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  library  and 
the  Worcester  Public  Library,  100,000  volumes  each,  are  freely  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, and  the  facilities  of  the  latter  institution  for  borrowing  from  distant  libraries 
are  also  available.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  system  of  exchange  between  the 
Oark  and  Harvard  libraries.  A  summer  school  is  held  annually,  and  special  Satur- 
day courses  for  teachers  are  given  during  the  academic  years.  About  forty-five  fel- 
lows and  scholars  were  pursuing  advanced  work  during  1899-1900.  A  limited  edi- 
tion of  the  Clark  University  Decennial  Volume  has  been  issued ;  the  most  notable 
portion  of  its  contents  is  the  14  scientific  lectures  delivered  at  the  decennial 
celebration  by  £mile  Picard,  of  the  University  of  Paris;  Ludwig  Boltzmann,  of  the 
University  of  Vienna;  Santiago  Ramon,  of  Cajal,  University  of  Madrid;  Angelo 
Mosso,  University  of  Turin;  and  A^ust  Forel,  late  of  University  of  Ziiricfa,  and 
director  of  the  Burgholzli  AsyluuL  The  publications  connected  with  the  University 
are  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  and  MalhetncUicai 
Review.  In  1900  Jonas  G.  Clark  (g.v.)  died.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  endowed  it  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  See  Psychology,  Experiuental; 
and  UNivERsrriEs  and  Colleges. 

OXiAT.  The  production  of  brick  clay  during  the  year  1899  amounted  to 
$11,250,000,  according  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, as  compared  with  $9,000,000  in  i8g8.  The  value  of  all  other  clay  than  brick  is 
given  at  $1,250,000  as  compared  with  $1,000,000  in  1898.  According  to  The  Mineral 
Industry,  the  year  1899  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  experienced  in  the  clay 
industry,  and  the  production  of  brick  and  clay  wares  was  largely  in  excess  of  that 
for  i8(^.  The  statistics  of  production,  as  collected  by  this  authority,  are  given 
below : 
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Crude  clar,  atoneware,  and  mlMcl- 

(a)  Not  iDclndlng  alllca  brick. 

<fi)  IncliidinR  ttrra-cotta  lumber,  hollow,buildlng  tllc  or  lilocks,  rooflng  tile,  floor  tile,  and  all  other  Hay 
building  inaU'rial. 

(<t)  Including  value  of  common  atoneware  uiiU  various  iiiiaccllaneous  clay  manufactores  and  crude  clay 
used  In  pottery  .Tor  laying  Are  brick,  in  paper  making,  ae  burnt  clay  railway  ballast,  f or  the  nandtaetiM  of 
glafs  potf,  Bine  retorts,  etc. 

(a)  Eatimaiud.   Gas  retnria 

OUMATOLOOIOAI.  ASaOOIATION,  AMBRIOAN,  held  its  seventeenth  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington  on  May  1-3,  igoo,  in  connection  with  the  fifth  triennial 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  president  was  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi,  of  New  York.  The  Transactioiis  of  the  association,  numbering  seventeen 
volumes,  contain  many  valuable  papers  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  the 
application  of  climate  to  their  treatment.  The  various  health  resorts  and  mineral 
springs  have  been  described  in  these  volumes,  which  can  be  obtained  from  tiie  sec- 
retary, Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale.  3943  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  The  next  anniial 
meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Babcock,  of  Chicago,  will  be  held  at 
Niagara  Falls,  May  jo-June  i,  1901. 

OL17SEIRBT,  Gustave  Paul,  a  French  military  adventurer  and  general  in  the 
Commune,  died  at  Hyeres,  August  22,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1823.  the  son 
of  an  officer  of  the  first  empire,  and  after  finishing  his  studies  at  St.  Cyr  in  1843, 
was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  army.  With  his  company  of  grenadiers  he  took  part 
in  the  revolution  of  February,  1848.  and  during  the  June  days,  as  chief  of  a  battal- 
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km  of  Natiot»l  Guards,  won  the  ribbon  of  the  Lcfton  of  Honor.  He  fought  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  later  in  Africa,  but  not  receiving  from  Napoleon  III.  what 
he  considered  a  fitting  reward  for  his  bravery,  he  retired  from  the  army.  In  i860  he 
was  lieutenant-colonel  in  Ganbaldi's  forces,  and  then  becoming  interested  in  the 
abolition  cause,  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  served  on  McClellan's  sta^  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  close  of  the  war.  Cluseret  established  a  newspaper 
for  the  support  of  Fremont  versus  Grant,  but  his  elastic  principles  involved  him 
in  some  business  troubles,  which  forced  him  from  the  country.  Soon  after  he 
was  deep  in  the  Fenian  agitation  in  Ireland.  He  escaped  to  Paris,  but  was  soon 
e]q>eUed  from  the  country  for  tampering  with  the  sous-oMciers  of  the  garrison. 
Again  Cluseret  fled  to  America,  but  returned  to  Paris  during  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  1870.  For  a  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  military  operations  of  the 
Paris  Commnne,  but  with  other  ofHcers  he  fell  under  suspicion  and  was  imprisoned. 
Escaping  from  prison,  he  ieft  France  with  a  sentence  of  death  hanging  over  hini. 
He  devoted  himself  to  art,  and  under  the  amnesty  of  18S1  he  went  bade  to  Paris, 
and  there  exhibited  his  paintings.  Six  years  later  his  Memoirs  appeared,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Commune  and  ridicuhng  his  associates.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
radical  deputy  for  the  Var,  and  after  IW9  was  elected  from  Toulon.  He  was  a 
fsilnre  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  ended  his  singular  career  by  joining  the  Anti-Dreyfus 
Patrie  Framfoise  Leagur. 

OOAI*.  The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
amounted  to  193,331,987  short  tons,  valued  at  $167,935,304,  while  that  of  anthracite 
was  53,944,647  long  tons,  valued  at  $88,142,130.  This  amount  was  not  only  the  lan(est 
quantt^  ever  produced  by  the  United  States  in  a  single  year,  but  also  exceeds  the 
annual  prodnction  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  first  place  among  coal-produc- 
ing countries  so  long  held  by  Great  Britain  is  consequently  taken  by  the  United 
States,  and  all  conditions,  both  geological  and  eco?K>mic,  point  to  its  being  main- 
tained for  many  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States  for  1900  was  more  than  370,O0O,O(X>  short  tons,  while  that  of  England 
probably  did  not  exceed  225,000,000  long  tons.  The  causes  for  this  decrease  in 
the  English  product  during  the  year  1900  are,  doubtless,  the  war  in  South  Africa 
and  the  increasing  competition  of  American  coal.  The  condition  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1899  is  discussed  in  a  report  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department.  April,  1900,  which  also 
contains  a  statement  of  its  relation  to  foreign  countries  and  the  statistics  for  the 
entire  world.  Considering  the  American  export  trade,  we  find  that  in  1899  steamers 
were  chartered  to  carry  coal  from  the  United  States  to  various  Italian  and  German 
ports,  as  well  as  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm.  ^  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
wonderful  increase  tn  the  coal  production  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  increased  output  has  characterized  the  world's  production  generally.  The  total 
coal  production  of  the  world  in  1896  was  664.000,000  short  tons,  or  604,000,000  Icuig 
tons,  while  until  as  late  a  year  as  1878  the  world's  production  had  never  been  50  per 
cent,  of  this  amount,  being  in  that  year  292,000,000  metric  tons  (2204.6  pounds  to 
the  metric  ton).  In  1868  it  was  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  production  in  1890,  while  in 
1864  it  was  only  29  per  cent,  of  that  amount.  Going  back  still  further,  it  is  found 
that  in  185b  the  production  of  the  world  was  about  83,000,000  metric  tons,  or  2-15  of 
the  present  world's  production  and  considerably  less  than  the  present  yearly  yield  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  point  stil!  more,  it  has  been 
compnted  that  since  1820,  when  the  output  was  but  17,000,000  metric  tons,  the  pro- 
duction has  increased  about  3500  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  France,  and  Belgium  are  the  most 
important  coal-producing  countries.  Russia  ranks  seventh,  Japan  eighth,  New  South 
Wales  ninth,  India  tenth,  and  Canada  eleventh,  while  among  the  other  coal -producing 
countries  may  be  mentioned  Spain,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  and  Italy. 

Great  Britain  has  always  made  heavy  exports  of  coal,  but  France  and  several 
European  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  forced  to  make  large  imports,  con- 
sequently conditions  affecting  this  trade  in  England  have  a  wide-reaching  influence. 
This  was  realized  in  1899  and  1900,  when  the  continent  of  Europe  was  threatened 
wttfi  a  coal  famine.  In  1897  there  was  a  strike  among  the  Welsh  coal  miners,  which 
mteriallx  diminished  the  British  output,  while  in  Germain  and  other  continental 
countries  the  activity  in  various  manufacturing  industries  experienced  for  several 
years  past  has  increased  the  demand  for  coal.  The  war  in  South  Africa  has  also 
had  considerable  effect  on  the  coat  situation,  as  not  only  have  vast  stores  of  coal  in 
Great  Britain  been  taken  for  government  use,  but  the  chartering  of  so  many  vessels 
for  military  transports  has  seriously  affected  the  export  trade  with  countries  de- 
pendent upon  England  for  much  of  their  supply. 

lu  view  of  these  condititMis,  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  United  States, 
with  its  almost  inexhatisttble  subtly  of  mineral  fuel,  was  kwked  upon  to  supply  the 
deficit,  and  as  a  result  during  the  past  year  there  hare  been  shipped  from  the  United 
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States  i,66a,a86  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  valued  at  $7,107412,  and  6,255,033  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  valued  at  $14,416,667,  making  an  aggr^te  of  7,917,319  tons  having 
a  value  of  $21,524,079. 

United  ^States  Supremacy  in  the  Coal  Trod^.— This  scarcity  of  coal  in  Europe 

1  and  its  abundance  in  America  gave  rise  during  1900  to  many  discussions  upon 

[  the  conditions  which  insure  to  the  United  States  the  future  supremacy  of  the 
coal  trade.  The  notable  advances  recently  made  by  the  United  States  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  (see  Iron  and  Steel)  had  also  a  collateral  bearing 

\  upon  these  discussions,  sin^  it  was  recognized  that  cheap  and  plentiful  coal 
is  the  prime  antecedent  necessity  to  those  constructions  in  iron  and  steel  in.  which 
the  material  and  commercial  development  of  a  modem  country  must  be  mainly 
expressed.  If  the  United  States  is  already  exceeding  all  other  nations  in  the 
production  and  utilization  of  iron  and  steel,  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  coal  is 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  than  the  coal  of  any  other  country.  And  this  may  also 
be  independently  shown.  Since  1879  the  yearly  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  29,900,000  metric  tons  in  that  year  to  218,000,000  tons  in  1898. 
Great  Britain,  the  only  country  whose  coal  production  now  approaches  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  increased  her  yearly  coal  supply  duritw  the  same  period  from 
112,200,000  tons  to  205,000,000  tons.  Germany,  the  third  largest  coal-producing 
country,  has  increased  her  production  from  34,800,000  to  06,200,000  tons.  The  per 
cent,  of  increase  in  the  three  countries  is  83  per  cent,  for  England,  176  per  cent,  for 
Germany,  and  629  per  cent,  for  the  United  States,  while  the  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  during  thirty  years  was,  for  Great  Britain,  2.33  per  cent. ;  Germany,  4,6  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  United  States,  6.64  per  cent.  The  occasion  for  this  great  coal 
output  by  the  United  States  lies  mainly  in  the  development  of  the  country's  rail- 
roads, and  in  the  continued  substitution  of  power  for  hand  labor ;  but  the  cause  is 
the  accessibility,  extent,  and  surface  seams  of  the  American  coal  lands.  The  com- 
paratively small  coal  area  of  western  Europe — estimated  as  being  under  10,000  square 
miles — has  been  worked  until  the  upper  seams  are  worked  out.  The  American  coal 
fields  on  the  other  hand — with  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles — ^have  been 
worked  so  little  that  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  which  produce  about  9-1 1  of  the 
total  coal  output,  coal  is  hardly  ever  hoisted,  but  is  run  out  and  down  in  cars  on  an 
inclined  track.  Several  mines  in  western  Europe  are  over  3000  feet  deep;  many  are 
from  1000  to  2000  feet.  Pumping  must  here  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  mines  clear  from  water,  extra  timber  must  be  used  for  propping,  and  hoisting 
apparatus  kept  running  for  men  and  material.  Moreover,  as  the  depth  of  the  mines 
increases  the  mining  itself  becomes  more  difRcnlt  on  account  of  the  heat,  the  gas, 
the  irregularity  of  the  coal  veins  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  Besides  largely  sav- 
ing these  expenses,  the  thickness  of  the  seams  in  United  States  coal  mines  insures  a 
larger  production  for  less  labor.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Meade  estimates  that  the  width  of 
seams  in  English  coal  mines  average  3  feet;  in  Belgium,  from  10  inches  to  3  feet; 
in  the  most  important  deposits  of  Westphalia,  in  Prussia,  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3 
feet  I  inch.  The  average  thickness  of  the  coal  seams  on  the  continent  he  finds  to  be 
from  2>4  to  3  feet.  From  unpublished  reports  made  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  it 
appears  that  in  mines  representing  over  one-half  of  the  coal  production  of  the 
United  States  the  average  thickness  of  the  coal  seams  is  nearly  9  feet  In  general, 
and  taking  into  account  the  narrower  seams  of  Kansas  and  Iowa  mines,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  seams  in  United  States  mines  are  twice  the  thickness  of 
continental  seams.  Now,  the  cost  of  coal  mining  decreases  directly  as  the  width  of 
the  coal  seam  increases.  For  coal-cutting  machines  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
the  thicker  seams,  less  rock  needs  to  be  cut  away,  and  less  handling  and  blasting 
is  required.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  America  possesses  another  in  the 
superior  facilities  which  have  been  established  for  moving  and  transporting  coal.  The 
mechanical  equipment  of  United  States  mines  is,  on  the  whole,  more  scientific  and 
econotnical  than  that  of  continental  mines;  and  the  railroads  leading  into  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  mining  States  carry  great  trains  of  forty  or  fifty  50-ton  cars 
drawn  by  huge  locomotives  especially  designed  for  the  coal  trade.    The  importance 

I  of  the  last  point  is  noted  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Provant  in  the  National  Rex'iew:  "The  actual 
rates  on  coals  brought  to  London  from  Wales  and  the  Midland  counties  over  dis- 

,tances  between  100  and  200  miles  vary  from  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  penny 
(two  cents  to  an  English  penny)  per  ton  per  mile.  .  .  .  Coal  is  carried  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  mines  for  about  one-seventh  of  a  penny  per  mile — that  is  to 
say,  the  rates  in  the  coal  States  for  long  hauls  exceeding  100  miles  are  from  one-third 
to  one-fourth  of  what  they  are  in  this  country.  .  .  .  The  difference  between  the 
American  rates  and  ours  are  better  understood  when  we  say  that  a  150-mile  haul 
with  us  would  add  fully  7s.  (about  $1.72)  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  coal,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  it  would  add  only  about  2s.  ($0.49).  Before  our  railways  can 
rival  the  American  railway  in  coal  carrying  they  will  have  to  reconstruct  the  plant 
engaged  in  the  business."  The  result  of  these  advantages  may  be  seen  in  two  ways. 
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From  1872  to  1893,  according  to  Mr.  Meade,  "the  annual  output  per  person  in  the 
coal-mining  industry  of  Great  Britain  decreased  from  310  to  275  tons;  in  France, 
irom  190  to  165 ;  and  in  Belgium,  from  167  to  165.  In  Germany  it  increased  from  275 
to  260  tons,  while  in  the  XJnited  States  it  increased  from  370  to  540  tons."  As  re- 
flected in  prices,  the  London  Board  of  Trade  reported  that  in  1899  the  mine  price  of ' 
coal  per  ton  was  $2.25  in  France,  $2.18  in  Belgium,  $1.85  in  Germany,  $1.58  tn  Eng- 
land, and  $1.10  in  the  United  States.  The  European  mines  then  are  fighting,  and 
must  increasingly  fi8;ht,  against  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  and  the  disparity 
between  the  mine  price  of  coal  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  continent  may  be 
expected  to  become  greater  instead  of  less.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  most  expensively  mined  coal  sets  the  price  of  the  market,  it  seems 
evident  that  within  a  few  years  America  will  export  coal  to  a  large  amount.  The 
one  item  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  heavy  exportation,  however,  is  that  of  freight 
rates.  If  the  United  States  imported  more  than  it  exported  the  problem  would  be 
less  difficult  of  solution,  for  the  reason  that  ships  bringing  freight  to  this  country 
could  return  with  coal  as  ballast,  but  unfortunately  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  time  being  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  England  in  the  exportation  of  coal.  Another  difficulty  is  the  remoteness  of 
many  of  our  important  coal  fields  from  the  Atlantic  seaports,  although  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  improving  annually,  and  it  has  been  recently  shown  that  coal  of 
good  quality  could  be  sent  from  Pittsburg  and  delivered  at  the  coast  for  the  same 
price  as  the  same  grade  of  English  coal  could  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.  in  Ejigland.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  a  writer  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  that  slow-steaming 
colliers  of  some  7000  tons  burden  would  be  able  to  unload  coal  at  fore^  markets 
"at  rates  that  would  make  competition  simply  impossible."  That  some  such  proj- 
ect will  be  put  under  way  in  the  near  future  and  on  a  large  scale  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  therefrom  by  the  American  coal 
industry  is  not  alone  the  profit  which  could  be  gained,  but  the  steadying  infiuence 
ttpon  the  American  market  and  the  prevention  of  a  glut  in  the  home  supply. 
It  is  apparent  that  with  the  limited  deposits  which  European  countries  have  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  coal, 
Europe  before  many  years  will  have  to  draw  on  foreign  countnes  for  its  fuel  sup- 
ply- 

New  Coal  Fields. — Although  considerable  prospecting  for  new  coal  fields  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year,  yet  most  of  this  work  has  been  without  success,  and 
those  new  deposits  which  have  been  located  are  unfortunately  in  remote  regions, 
such  as  Siberia  and  China.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  country  contains 
large  fields  of  anthracite  coal,  which  at  some  future  date  will  form  an  important 
source  of  supply  for  European  countries,  provided  the  deposits  are  taken  in  hand 
by  a  targe  and  well-organized  company  and  worked  on  an  economical  basis.  Pro- 
fessor Drake,  of  Tientsin,  in  a  report  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  Shan-si  province, 
China,  describing  more  especially  those  around  Tse-chau,  states  that  there  is  a 
far^e  quantity  of  workable  coal  lying  in  one  bed  and  averaging  not  less  than  22 
feet  in  thickness.  It  is  worked  at  one  place  through  a  shaft  32c)  feet  deep.  Pro- 
fessor Drake  estimates  that  within  150  square  mues  around  Tse-chau  there  are 
about  3,000.000,000  metric  tons  of  coal,  and  this  area,  he  says,  represents  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ragged  edge  of  the  great  coal  region  of  the  Shan-si  district. 

In  South  America  a  number  of  good  deposits  of  coal  are  known,  especially  in 
Peru,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely  they  will  be  developed  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  still  continue  to  draw  upon  Australia  for  a  large  proportion 
of  their  supply,  although  during  the  past  year  the  imports  of  coal  from  British 
Columbia  have  become  quite  appreciable.  Well-known  as  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  are,  a  new  one  has  nevertheless  been  discovered  and  operated  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  located  near  Bolivar,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Ligonier  Valley,  and 
the  coal  mined  in  it  is  found  to  make  coke  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Anthracite  Coal  Trade  in  1900. — 'The  year  1900  witnessed  the  practical  consolida- 
tion in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  of  the  large  proprietary  interests 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  labor  interests  on  the  other.  For  several  years  the  anthra- 
cite railways  have  had  a  large  interest  in  the  anthracite  mines,  and  this  interest  has 
led  them  to  introduce  cut-rates  for  hauling,  with  but  poor  results  to  every  one  con- 
cerned. The  movement  toward  consolidation  began  in  1898,  through  the  efforts  of 
J.  P.  Morean  &  Company,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Vanderbilts.  Early  in 
1899  the  Vanderbilts  were  able  to  retire  Mr.  Sloan  from  the  presidency  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  that  road  thereupon  became  more  amenable  to 
persuasions  in  the  matter  of  a  community  of  coal  interests.  In  the  same  year  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  came  to  an  agreement.  Coincidentally 
many  independent  coal  operators  were  bought  out  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  was 
taken  under  Mr.  Motto's  control.   The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which  had 
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been  talkii^  of  building  an  indeoendent  tine  to  carry  its  coal  to  tide  water,  was  in 
December,  1900,  bought  out  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  interests  of  the  Erie.  Further 
purchases,  such  as  those  of  collieries,  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western,  practically  brought  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  interests 
under  the  management  of  the  Morgan  and  Vanderbilt  interests.  This  will  insure  a 
more  even  production,  stable  prices,  and  will  tend  to  act  to  prevent  either  a  glutting 
of  the  market  or  a  short^e  in  supply.  Up  to  S^ember,  1900,  more  anthracite  was 
produced  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  was  especially  noteworthy  because  the 
winter  of  1899  had  been  a  mild  one,  and  there  had  been  less  call  for  anthracite  for  do- 
mestic use,  for  which  it  is  now  principally  employed.  As  a  result  of  the  strike  (see 
Pennsylvania)  the  production  fell  off  5,500.000  tons  in  two  months,  and  shipments 
for  the  year  were  only  45,107,486  tons,  as  against  47,66'[,203  tons  in  1899.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  owning  interests  were  seriously  affected  by  this  finan- 
cially. They  had  on  hand  a  considerable  supply,  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
anticipation  of  the  strike,  and,  moreover,  a  panic  took  place  among  the  retail  dealers 
and  jobbers,  which  for  a  time  nearly  doubled  the  price  of  anthracite. 

The  following  statistical  table  of  the  coal  production  of  the  United  States  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  and  gives  the  output  \tf 
States: 


Statu. 

ISW. 

1900. 

Tods. 

Value  at  Mine. 

TODfl. 

ValM  Bt  HiM- 

Total. 

P«r 

Ton. 

Total. 

Pw 

T<». 

$1.90 
a.tU 
1.40 
8.74 
t.flO 
0  91 
0.89 
1.00 
1.S5 
1.81 
1.8S 

0.  78 

i.or 

1.4S 
1.81 

1.  BB 

s.n 

l.SO 

1.95 

1.00 

0.  96 

1.  n 

0.  ftl 

1 10 

1.66 

1.  »l 

0.86 
8.85 

0.  67 

1.  e 

$1.08  " 

I.n 

BitmBinoitt  \ 

Cannel : 

^•"•-^  ilSfwSf.: 

7,484,768 
8,800 
t»IS.748 
167, 1«I 
4.747.818 
203.775 
^8,434,446 
6,168,»4 
tl,4(M448 
4.675,000 
4.09S.R93 
4,666,800 
6,080,818 
500.000 
13.101  jni 
1,40>.888 
1,000 
fl,004,0S4 
!ie.«»4 
180JW7 
16,CS&,04» 
B6.88G 
78.006,043 
3.736,134 

883.496 
S,1II.3B1 
l.SI7.60r 

+18.201.18B 
4,556.207 

17404  768 

1.888  698 
430.63) 
8.308.671 
168,061 
16,448.046 
5,6«8,4QC 
8.106.668 
5.937,850 
5,184,848 

s.no,ioo 

4.318.211 
780.000 
3,662.111 
8,827,996 
3.000 
1,496.568 
87.T99 
190.607 
14,191.597 
888,854 
67.788.885 
8,706.617 
1,646.088 
1,558.198 
1.8rj,404 
8,856.818 
I1,&TO,(73 
6,656,509 

SI.OO 

1.86 
3.68 
1.75 
0.90 
0.78 
O.DO 
1.50 
1.87 
1.85 
0.80 
0.86 
1.44 
MS 
1.58 
8.00 
1.4« 
1.40 
1. 00 

o.es 

s.68 
0.79 
0.90 
1.75 
1.76 
0.66 
1.7B 
0,66 
l-S 

9.000,000 
8,600 
t950,000 
171.106 
5.436.490 
8H.190 
■tS5,153,989 
7.081.967 
't1.900.1K- 
4.908.750 
4.100,000 
6,000,000 

a,ooo,ooo 

960.000 
tt,«K,088 
1,6181,864 
900 
tl.14S.7S9 
16.000 
138.000 
S1.T04,738 
40.660 
87,680,831 
4,000.000 
1,(H3,000 
1.8813» 
S,3Sj.8SS 
8,176,000 
t81,158,S«0 
4.600,000 

1,380.000 
468.086 

10,^172,980 
909^886 

88,510.360 
7,081,907 
8.186,900 
6,419.888 
6,125,000 
3379,485 
4,173,000 
1,877,600 
«.643,97& 
2,677,969 
2,800 

i.ns,^ 

88.600 
186,000 
81,870,688 
188.819 
G2.419.511 
4.400.000 
1,971.400 
8,448,838 
1.S»1.1U 
4,898.760 
14.166.183 
5,686.000 

iy],450.»0 

m,68H,oei 

liTMOi^no 

•0.00 

0.09 

aiO,lM,>S9 
800,119,986 

$9S«,008,488 

86,680 
88,830 

$01,697 

S8.60 
9.T6 

86,000 
31,680 

■  $60,TO> 

$8.48 
8.08 

Anthmeite : 

Total  .nth«cif.)g^«'t^'Sf; 
Grand  total  coal.  jSJort^  . 

60.067 

t45,000 
60,516,831 

$iGe,4»i 

106,000 
103,466,846 

tt.7B 
8.SI 

1.71 

60,844 
t41,S06 
64,164,701 

$177.7«8 
114,386 
06,936,015 

$3.00 
1.7* 

00.028.398 

$10l,n8,TBO 

$1.71 
1.80 

64JBa.M© 
49^0,803 

$97,999,088 

$1.79 

i.r 

958.115,387 
888,717,579 

t87B,147,O60 

$1.10 
1.81 

874,872,770 
048,a«i,fttt 

$881,708,806 

$1.17 
1.89 

*AlIllgnlte.  t  Fiscal  yeu-.  (  Ono-halfllgnite.  |  Oi»>thM  Ugaito. 
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OQAX.  flMO¥ll.   See  Sahitation. 

OOBATfl'.  In  1899  there  was  produced  in  the  United  States  10^30  pounds  of 
cobalt  oxide,  with  a  value  of  $18,512,  as  compared  with  7848  pounds,  valued  at 
SlitTTZ  in  1898.  This  product  was  obtained  from  the  Mine  La  Motte  in  Missouri. 
The  output  for  1900  is  estimated  at  ii^aoo  pounds,  valued  at  $20,160.  The  imports 
of  cobalt  for  the  year  endinc  June  30,  189^  amounted  to  9786  pounds,  valued  at 
$n^g86,  the  material  coming  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

OOOAlim  HABIT.  The  alarming  increase  of  the  cocaine  habit  among  the  negroes 
of  the  South  caused  an  ordinance  to  be  passed  in  July,  1900,  by  the  city  council  of 
Hnntsrille,  Ala.,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cocaine  and  the  rdfilltng  of  pre«Tiptions 
cadlncr  foroocaiDe.  In  New  Orleans  there  is  also  an  ordinance  on  this  subject,  and 
an  (R-ocr  was  issued  to  the  police  of  that  city  by  their  chief  early  in  December,  1900, 
eontamins  Ae  iMcming  words :  "The  constant  use  of  cocaine  has  assumed  lai^ 
and  serious  proportions  and  is  daily  increasing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  menace 
to  public  health.  You  are  directed  to  notify  the  force  under  your  command  to  use 
extreme  diligence  in  enforcing  the  city  ordinance  against  the  use  of  cocaine  and  to 
make  arrests.  This  menace  is  general  throughout  the  citjr.  This  order  mast  be 
stricdy  adhered  to,  and  you  will  make  written  reports  to  this  t^lice  of  each  offender 
arrested  and  from  whCMu  the  drug  was  purdiascd,  whether  from  a  drunist  or 
pedler." 

O0OBUff<IHINA,  a  name  applied— lormerly  more  than  at  present— to  the  east- 
era  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  loosely  identified  with  the  former 
rntpire  of  Anam,  covering,  accordingly,  Tonquin,  Anam,  the  French  oolony  of 
Cochin-China,  and  part  of  Camfoodia.  (See  Indo-China;  Anam;  Tonquik;  and 
CAHBMfiA.)  Properly  speaking,  Cochin-Qrina  comprises  what  is  commonly  called 
French,  or  Lower,  Cochin-China,  a  French  colony  occupying  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  It  consists  of  4  provinces,  subdivided  into  20  dis- 
tricts, the  total  area  of  which  is  estimated  at  23,160  square  miles,  and  the  total 
population  (1890)  at  2,323,500.  Another  estimate  places  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  2.400,000.  Over  2,000,000  are  Anamites,  183,000  Cambodians,  65,000  Chinese* 
while  M^ays,  Mois,  Chams,  Indians,  and  Europeans  (mostly  French)  are  repre- 
sented in  smaller  numbers.  The  last  named  number  about  4500.  The  capital  and 
c^f  town  is  the  port  Saigon,  with  about  ^,000  inhabitants.  The  colony  is  admin- 
istered by  a  lieutenant-governor,  representmg  the  government  of  Indo-Cnina,  whose 
superior  council  determines  the  colony's  budget.  Cochin-China  is  represented  by 
one  deputy  in  the  French  Chamber.  The  French  arnqr  of  occupation,  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  enumeration,  numbers  about  1800  men ;  in  addition  there  are  some 
2400  native  troops.  There  are  over  330  schools,  having  about  1180  native  and  115 
European  teachers  and  28,000  pnpils.  The  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  number 
■early  75,000,  and  the  Buddhists  about  1,688,000.  For  some  years  the  development 
of  thie  colony  under  French  rule  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  about  one-sixth 
<rf  the  total  area  being  under  cultivation.  The  most  important  product  is  rice,  which 
is  exported  to  China,  Japan,  and  Europe ;  other  products  are  fish,  cotton,  isinglass, 
hides,  pepper,  and  coffee.  Most  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Cambodia  passes 
through  Cochin-China,  and  the  trade  statistics  of  the  two  countries  are  combined. 
On  this  basis  the  exports  in  1808  amounted  in  value  to  108,010,000  francs,  or  86  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exportation  of  French  Indo-China ;  and  the  imports  were  valued  at 
34,963,000  francs,  or  S3  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  imports,  the  value  of  23,481,000 
francs  was  credited  to  France  or  French  colonies.  The  leading  imports  are  textiles, 
toetai  and  metal  goods,  and  wines.  There  is  a  railway  51  miles  in  length  between 
Saigon  and  Mytbo,  and  new  lines  aggregating  about  850  miles  have  been  proposed. . 
There  are  about  2275  miles  of  tel^raph  line.   See  Indo-China. 

OOCOA-inTT  PAUtf  PRODTTOTS.   The  cocoa-nut  ^alm  is  a  tree  whose  cul- 
ture is  rapidly  becoming  more  important,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  its  products  in  die  markets  of  the  woi^d.   According  to  the  BulUtin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Amerkm$  Republics,  there  are  probably  300,000.000  trees  belonging  to 
different  species,  and  bearing  an  annual  crop  01  6,000,000,000  nuts  available  for 
use.   Over  3000  acres  of  land  in  Latin  America  alone  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
this  tree,  and  its  products  are  put  to  many  different  uses.    From  copra,  or  dried 
cocca-nu't,  oil  is  extracted  which  is  used  in  many  arts  and  industries.  The  kernel  is 
desiccated'  and  sliced  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery.    The  value  of 
the  cocoa-nuts  imported  into  the  United   States  for  these  two  purposes  was 
SmsAty  in  1900,  against  $625,789  in  1899.   Quite  as  important  as  the  kernel  itself 
Sithe  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  on  account  of  the  valuable  are  which  it  contains. 
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Icnown  as  coir.  This  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  or  other  articles^ 
or  Is  woven  directly  into  mats  or  spun  into  a  ^rn  which  is  much  used  both  for 
small  mats  and  the  regular  yard  matting.  This  matting,  on  account  of  its  great 
durability,  is  particularly  suitable  for  large  assembly  halls.  In  1900  the  United 
States  imported  3.901,3^4  pounds  of  coir  yarn,  valued  at  $141,850.  a^inst  2,530,984- 
pounds,  valued  at  $95,968,  tn  1899.  The  refuse  coir  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses 
and  also  in  horticulture  as  a  protection  against  insects. 

OODBKAN,  Captain  John,  author  and  sailor,  died  on  A^ril  3,  1900.  He  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  October  16,  1814.  and  after  spending  two  yeras  at  Am- 
'  herst  College,  left  there  in  1833,  to  enter  the  merchant  marine  service.  During  his. 
subequent  career  his  habits  were  always  studious,  and  he  became  a  prolific  writer. 
Free  ships  and  free  trade  were  cherished  theories  of  his,  and  numerous  contributtons- 
on  these  subjects  have  been  published  by  him  in  the  leadii^  periodicals.  He  also- 
wrote :  Sailor's  Life  and  Sailor's  Yarns;  Ten  Months  in  Brasil,  with  Notes  on 
Paraguayan  War;  The  Mormon  Country;  A  Solution  of  tht  Mormon  Problem;: 
Winter  Sketches  from  the  Saddle,  by  a  Septuagenarian. 

OOFTBB.  The  world's  production  of  coffee  daring  189^1900  shows  an  increase 
over  that  of  1898-1899,  but  falls  considerably  short  of  the  immense  output  of  1897- 
98,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  market  has  not  yet  recovered.  If,  however, 
the  estimates  of  the  next  crop  are  correct,  the  decrease  in  the  world's  production: 
will  be  considerable,  and  if  the  consumption  reaches  only  that  of  the  previous  year, 
the  output  for  1900-01  will  fall  short  of  the  current  demand  by  1,000,000  sacks^ 
thus  reducing  the  large  surplus  stock  with  which  the  market  has  been  glutted  dur- 
ing  the  last  Tew  years.  The  visible  supply  of  the  world  on  December  i,  1900,  was 
7^7^142  bags,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  previous  year,  7.436,492  bags.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  annual  world's  output  for  the  last  five  years,  with  the  esti- 
mated  crop  of  1900-01: 

Year.  Sacks.  Year.  Sacks. 

1895-  96   10,355.000     1898-99  13,723,000' 

1896-  ^   13,605,000     1899-1900  i4,437,oocr 

 16,178,000     1900-CI  13.97S.900 

The  world's  production  and  consumption  during  the  year  1898-99  was  reported 
as  follows : 

Production  in  Sacks  of  132  Pounds.  '       Consumption  in  Tons. 

Brazil   8,720,000  United  States    329,ooo- 

Central  America   1,022,000  Germany    136,000 

Venezuela   ,           900,000  France    77,ooa 

Hayti                                         485,000  Austria    40,00a 

Mexico                                       325,000  Belgium    25,000 

Ceylon  and  British  India           267,000  Italy    13,000 

Porto  Rico                              260,000  Great  Britain    12,000- 

Java   244,000 

British  West  Indies   100,000 

In  1890-91  the  world's  deliveries  of  coffee  amounted  to  8,718,661  bags,  but  the 
increase  in  production  during  the  last  decade  has  been  so  great  that  in  iSm-iooo 
deliveries  aggregated  14,972,699  bags,  of  which  Brazil  supplied  9,019,000.  I>uni^ 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  gross  importations  mto  the  United  States^ 
amounted  to  831,827,063  pounds,  with  an  average  value  of  6.64  cents  a  pound,  or  a 
total  value  of  $55,275,470;  of  which  30,070,105  pounds,  valued  at  $2,905,286,  were 
re-exported  or  received  while  in  transit  to  foreimi  countries,  making  the  net  im- 
ports 801,756,868  pounds,  valued  at  $52,370,184.  During  the  year  ending  June  30^ 
1900,  the  gross  importations  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  787,983,61 1  pounds, 
with  an  average  value  of  6.66  cents  a  pound,  cr  a  total  of  $52,460,993.  The  exports 
amounted  to  44,625,914  pounds,  valued  at  $4,200,460,  so  that  the  net  imports,  uiere- 
fore  amount  to  743,357,^7  pounds,  valued  at  $48,176,533.  These  figures  show  a  de- 
crease of  58,399,171  pounds  from  the  net  imports  of  die  previous  fiscal  year.  BraziT 
exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1900,  5,024,000  bags  to  Europe,  and  3,995,000  bags* 
to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  from  India  in  1898-99  amounted  to  30,246.272  pounds,  of  which 
nearly  60  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Britain.    Returns  for  1899-1900  arc  not  avail- 
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able,  but  they  will  probably  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  crop  on  account 
of  famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  monsoons  of  1899. 

COINS,  Value  of  foreign.  The  coins  and  coinage  of  the  United  States  will  be 
found  under  the  article  United  States,  in  the  paragraph  Coinage.  The  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Gold  and  Silver.  Under  the 
article  Money  will  be  found  the  world's  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  uncovered  paper. 
The  following  tables  show  die  official  valuation  of  foreign  coins  by  the  United 
States  Treasury ;  first,  in  the  case  of  countries  with  fixed  currencies ;  and,  second, 
in  the  case  of  countries  with  fluctuating  currencies,  giving  the  quarterly  valuations  of 
the  latter  during  the  year  igoa 


OOUNTHIS8  WITH  FIZBD  CUBBEHOIKS. 

Tbe  foDowtnit  oAeU  (UnUel  States  Treuarj)  nlnadou  of  ftmlsn  eoliM  do  not  Include  "mtea  of 
adUBKO." 


Coon  tries. 


Btudud. 


Hooetarj  onlt. 


Vftlaeln 

U.S.  gold. 


Coint. 


AjjbuUdq  ItopiiUlc. . , 

AiMtilft-Haiigir;*  

BdKbim  

BntD  


Britiah  North  Amcr- 
tea  (except  New- 
foondliuid) 

BtttkhHoBdaiM..... 

Cbfie.  


G<dd  and  dim. 

Gold  

Gold  and  ellTer. 

Gold  

 do.  


.do.  

.do.  


Coatt  Rica. 

C»ba  


 do  

Gold  and  allTer. 


Dtnmark.. 

Sort  

Finlaud... 

nann.... 


Gold... 
 do . 


Onus  J  

Qnat  Britain. 

Greece  


Gold  

Gold  and  dlT«r. 


Gold.. 
....do 


Hahi. 


Gold  and  sUver. . 


....do, 
Gold . . , 


Gold  and  silver. 


Juant  

Ubnia  

KeUwlanda  


XewTooodland 
Pwnt  

Poitngal  


Gold  

 do  

Gold  and  eUvor. 


Gold .. 
 do , 


.do. 
.do, 


ttpaio  ,  Gold  and  silver. 

Sweden  and  Norway..)  Gold  

Swiuerland  :  OoM  and  allTer. 


ToAej... 
Unxnar. 
Tencaada 


GoU  

 do  

Gold  and  sllrer. 


Peeo  

Crown  

Franc  

HilnlB  

Dollar.  

 do  

rmo  

Ccfloo  

Pew  

Crown  

Poand  (100  plas- 
ters). 
Hark  

Franc  

TUA  

Pound  stariing.. 

Dnehma  

Gourde  

Rupee  

Ura  

Yen  

Dollar.  

Florin  

Dollar  

Sol  

MUreis  

RaUe  

PeseU  

Crown  

Franc  

Plaster  

Peso  

Bolivar.  


10.96  Jt 

.SO,S 
.1ft,8 
.64,6 
1.00 


1.00 
.80,5 


.98,6 

.96,8 
4.H,3 

.19,8 

.19,8 

.2M 
4.80,6^ 

.19,8 

.06,0 
.88,4 

.19,8 

.40,8 
1.00 
•  .40,8 

1.01,4 
.48,7 

1.08 
.51,6 

.10,3 
.26,8 
.19,3 

.04,4 

1.08,4 

.19,8 


Gold— argentine  ($4.88,4)  and  W  ar- 
gentine; sflver— peso  and  dMsfons. 

Gold— ao  crowns  (|4.06,2)  and  10 
crowns. 

Gold— 10  and  30  franc  pieces  ;  allver 

—6  francs. 
Oold-6, 10,  and  90  mllreia :  aUrcr- 
1.  and  8  mllreia. 


Gold  —  eecndo  ($UK>),  doabloon 
<pi.r,s),an4  condor  (tr.»};  sUver 
—psso  auti  ilivtHlona. 

Gotd  2.  ."i.  10,  and  SO  colons ;  silver 
-ri,  HI,      sn J  90  oenUssbnoa. 

G-I.i    .i-iulitoon  (t!|i,0l.7);  sllw— 

O-'i'i  -10  aod  so  cn>u-ii>>. 

0<  :  ] -10,  en.  50,  h>k1  i<<)  plaaten; 

^ilVl■^— 1v  Sy  10,  an)  ilii  jtlasiers. 
Gi  Kl- 10  and  M  mukts  ^1.98  and 

4,%eE,aj,  ^ 
G<]|<i-5. 10,  90.  60,  and  100  francs ; 

alli-uT — i  francs. 
O'^ltl— fi,  10^  nndlU  nwkjh 
Gi'1't-soverf-l|:n,  (poamd  Btatllug)and 

G<'l<l 10,  -At.  5IJ,  aodlDOdnelunas; 

!^ili".'r— Ji-  (lrui-liniia«. 
SU^i'i'  };iiiiri.liv 

Gi'l'L  —  Mii-tfi'ipi  (J4  AWB);  Bllver— 

nipi.'i3  ami  <livlaiiiii». 
Gold-fi,  l\  Wl  tV,  and  100  lire ; 


Gold— 10  florins ;  allvar^U,  1,  and 

2H  florins. 

Gold-$S  ($8.08,7). 

Gold-nbra  ($4,8666);  all7er-aol 
and  divielons. 

Oold-1, 2,  5,  and  10  mllrds. 

Oflld-imperfal  ($7,718)  and  K  Im- 
perial (tSM ;  allTer-ii,  and 
1  ruble. 

Gold— 25  pesetas  ;  silver— 5  peaelaa. 

Gold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold— S,  10,  SO.  BO,  and  100  franca ; 
eUvei^  nance. 

Gold-»,  00,  100,  800,  and  600  pi- 
asters. 

Gold— peso;  silver- pcfo  and  di- 
visions. 

Gold-6, 10,  90,  50,  and  100  bolivars; 
silver-^  bolivars. 


*  Hm  lEold  sUndard  went  Into  eflOet  Janoarj  1, 1900. 
8nin,  which  la  worth  8  crowns. 

1 0<dd  Btandard  adopted  OetotMr  1, 19B7. 


Valttaa  are  still  sometimea  expressed  in  the 
t  Gold  standard  adopted  October  18, 1800. 
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COUKTBIEB  WITH  FLUCTtrATDfa  CDBBBHCISB. 


ConntriM. 

XMistuy  unit. 

ISOO. 

Jan.  1. 

April  1 . 


Julyl.    1    Oct.  1. 

SflfCT  boliviano  

•0.41,7 

.«.7 
.00,1 
.68,9 
.66.1 
.67,6 
.64 
.70.8 
.«4.7 
(•) 
.66,5 
.64,8 
.63,1 
.69,9 
.69,6 
.67 
.4a.7 
.*»,7 

.ao.8 

.46,4 

:§? 

•0.49,6 

.48,6 
.70,5 
.70.8 
.67.4 
.68.8 
.65.8 
.71,7 
.66.9 
(•) 
.67.7 
.66,1 
.64,4 
.K,l 
.70,9 
.68.8 
.43,6 
.48,6 

.ao,7 

.47,8 

.08 

.43,6 

t0.4M 
.48,8 

.79,9 
707 

!67.'8 
.69,3 
.65,6 
.72.1 
M» 

& 

.66,5 
.64,8 
.65,5 
.71,1 
.68.7 
.483 
.43,6 
.203 
.47.6 
.06,1 
.433 

- 

.89,7 
.71,8 
.«7,4 
.74,« 
.<M 
(•> 
.70,1 
.68,4 
.66,6 
.67.4 
.71,4 
.70.7 
.45,1 
.45,1 

Sbangtul  &el  

iBdU  

.« 

.48,7 

*  The  "  BrltlBh  dollar  "  hu  ttw  some  lagftl  value  as  the  Utalcm  dollsr  In  Hong-Kona,  tke  Stcatta  Settlo- 
mmto,  and  Labnan. 

t  The  ■overeign  Ib  the  stutdard  coin  of  India,  bat  the  rupee  i»  dM  money  of  accoant. 


COSR.   See  Cocoa-Nut-Palm  Products 

OOKE.  The  production  of  coke  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  which  indicates  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  1900,  both  in  the  amount  produced  and  its  value: 


ISQB. 

1900. 

Tons. 

Valub  at  Otbx. 

Torn. 

Value  at  Otbm. 

Total. 

Per  ton. 

Total. 

Per  loH. 

1.798,612 

$4,676,391 

|9.W 

S.190,000 

•7.096,000 

•8.19 

455.783 

1,353,403 

9.75 

575.447 

1,726,341 

S.OD 

44.5:» 

92,748 

8.0H 

4S.aM 

117,086 

3.« 

2.000 

3.300 

1.6S 

2,000 

8,800 

l.« 

2,105 

4.105 

1.95 

1.249 

3.182 

2  50 

189.863 

95.426 

8.S5 

t  47,800 

191,200 

4.00 

BOO.OOO 

600,000 

8.00 

275,000 

618,750 

2.SS 

55.580 

79.201 

1.42 

60,000 

126,230 

2.10 

4,560 

8.808 

1.93 

2.218 

6,641 

8.54 

89.072 

-  401.779 

6.80 

72.500 

SOO.SSO 

6.90 

New  Heztco  

t  3:J,661 

110.046 

3. 87 

}  42.803 

12S,409 

3.00 

Ohio  

7S.Sl)t 

188.477 

2.5a 

47.6OT 

122.691 

8  W 

1S.19«,570 

29,871 ,796 

2.45 

11,831.598 

80,749.663 

2.«0 

4)0.157 

864.07.? 

1.91 

498.157 

096,314 

2.00 

M.roo 

12i,ft» 

4.00 

31,000 

146!l£0 

4.T8 

6»,507 

1.027.688 

l.» 

688,881 

1,143,832 

1.94 

WeetVirglnlat  

117,311 

8.75 

SH.4I6 

178.634 

4. 65 

t  2.05S.878 

3,680,175 

1.35 

t  2,598.847 

4,547,9(12 

1.75 

55,926 

S.SO 

16.000 

57.880 

3.58 

•r^t.i  t,«  (  Short  tOOi. 

Total  coke ^jl^  tone.. 

16,079,«» 
16,401,169 

^8,148.468 

•8.81 

18,998.378 
17,171,709 

>1S,4S6,S84 

•2.6ft 
t.8S 

•  iDclndea  4.800  tons  made  in  Wixconaln  In  1900. 

t  Includes  40  537  tons  made  in  Wleconsln  In  1899,  and  88,000  touf  In  1900;  also  58,878  tons  toade  in 
ybglnia  In  1899,  and  64,740  Una  in  1000. 
t  Fiscal  year. 


OOIiBRn>(3'lI-TATIiOR,  Samufx,  a  British  composer  of  great  promise,  was 
bom  in  London  on  August  15,  1875,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  He 
studied  the  violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  won  a  scholarship  m 
composition  in  1893.  Until  1896  he  continued  his  musical  studies  under  Professor 
VilHers  Stanford.   Besides  a  symphony  in  A  minor  (1896)  and  chamber  and  vocal 
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compositions  of  solid  merit,  he  wrote  an  c^retta,  the  Dream  Lovers.  His  reputation 
is  based  on  his  later  works  for  orchestra,  chonis,  and  solo  voices.  They  indude: 
Solemn  Preludt  for  orchestra,  performed  in  1899  at  the  Worcester  FestivaJ ;  the 
overture  to  the  Hiawatha  trik^;  his  cantatas  Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,  The 
Death  of  Minnehaha  (Hanley),  1899,  and  The  Soul's  Expression,  a  musical  setting 
of  four  sonnets,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  performed  in  1900  at  the  Hereford 
Festival  with  great  success.    See  Music. 

OOU^BOB  aBTTI.BMEHT&   See  Social  Settlements. 

OOI*X>BOBS.  Sec  Univeksities  and  Collbges. 

CX>£iLEOB8,  O-IFTS  TO.   See  UmvERSiTiES  and  Colleges. 

COIiOMBIA,  a  republic  of  South  America,  occupies  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
continent,  between  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific.  The  capital  is  Bogota. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  consists  of  9  departments,  the  total  estimated 
area  of  which  ts  513,9138  square  miles.  It  is  not  tmlikely  that  this  estimate  is  too 
large ;  another  estimate  places  the  area  at  455*000  square  miles.  Definite  demarca- 
tions of  portions  of  the  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  Ecuadorean,  and  Costa  Rican  boundaries 
have  yet  to  be  made.  The  inhabitants,  according  to  the  official  estimate  of  1881, 
munbered  3,878,600;  at  present  the  total,  including  150,000  uncivilized  Indians,  prob- 
ably exceeds  4,000,000.  Definite  urban  statistics  are  not  available,  but  the  populations 
of  the  principal  towns  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows:  Bogota,  80,000; 
Barranquilla,  a  port  on  the  Magdalena  River,  40,000;  Medellin,  40,000;  Panama, 
30,000;  Cartagena,  20,000;  Bucaramanga.  capital  of  Santander,  20,000 ;  Ibague,  capital 
of  Tolima,  12,000;  Popayan,  capital  ofCauca,  10,000;  Cucuta,  10,000;  Turija,  capital 
of  Boyaca,  800a 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
president,  who  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years  through  the  medium  of  an  electoral 
college,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  responsible  cabinet  of  eight  members.  The  president 
in  1900  was  Senor  M.  A.  San  Gemente;  on  July  31  he  was  superseded  by  Vice- 
President  Marroquin.  whose  assumption  of  office  is  described  in  a  succeeding  para- 
graph. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  congress,  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  members  of  the  former  being  delegated  to  the  number 
of  three  by  each  of  the  nine  departments,  and  of  the  latter  elected  at  present  by 
popular  vote  to  the  number  of  66.  The  departments  manage  their  own  finances,  but 
their  governors  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic. 

Army. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army,  which  was  about  1000  in  189^  is  deter- 
mined at  each  session  of  congress ;  but  in  case  of  war  the  president  may  raise  svch 
CoFCcs  as  are  necessary,  all  able-bodied  citizens  being  liaUe  to  military  service. 
Statistics  showing  the  number  of  men  who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  during  igoo 
are  not  available.   Colombia  is  practically  without  a  sea-going  navy. 

Finance. — The  monetary  standard  is  silver,  but  paper  is  the  financial  basis.  The 
■nit  of  value  is  the  silver  peso,  which  was  worth  on  October  i,  1899,  43.6  cents,  and 
on  October  i,  1900,  45.1  cents.  Revenue  accrues  chiefty  from  customs,  and  the  prtn- 
cipad  expenditures  arc  for  the  departments  of  finance,  war,  and  justice.  For  the 
biennial  period  i895-<)6  tlx  rerenue  amonnted  to  36.717,748  pesos;  for  18(^-98  the 
revenue  and  expendtCBre  were  37461,000  pesos  and  41.429,180  pesos  respectivdy. 
The  estimated  reveaae  and  eiqiend^ure  for  the  two  years  1899-1900  balance  at  39^- 
91^640  pesos.  The  fordgn  debt,  due  largely  to  English  creditors,  anionots  to 
£2.700,000  ($13,138,200).  The  internal  indebtedness,  divided  nearly  equally  between 
the  consolidiated  debt  and  the  floating  debt,  amounted  in  1899  to  ii.3S9<p74  pesos. 
Tbe  total  puUic  debt,  accordingly,  is  about  $18,261,000.  The  total  money  in  circula- 
tion has  been  reported  at  about  9,000,000  pesos,  of  which  1,473,000  pesos  are  silver 
and  the  remainder  uncovered  paper.  In  1899  there  was  a  premimn  of  310  per  cent, 
on  gold. 

Indmstrifs  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industry  is  mining;  and  tboti^  the 
country  is  well  ads^ted  for  the  cnlUvatioa  of  many  tropical  products,  agrictdtare 
has  not  made  great  progress;  tbe  development  of  both  the  mines  and  the  soil  is 
retarded  by  difiicuHies  of  transpOTtation.  Manufactures  are  almost  unknovm,  but 
there  are  a  few  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  rough  cotton  and  woollen  cloths; 
and  at  Pradera,  northeast  of  Bogoti,  iron  works  have  been  established.  During 
1900  industry  and  commerce  were  greatly  retarded  by  the  civil  war.  The  princrp;u 
crop  IS  coffee;  other  ^rodocts  of  importance  are  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  cabinet  and 
dye-woods,  vegetable  ivory,  wheat,  com,  fruits,  rubber,  vanilla,  indigo,  and  medic- 
iaal  pIzDts.  There  are  lar^  grazing  districts,  e^ecially  in  the  department  of 
Toliina.  In  the  entire  republic  the  number  of  cattle,  hcu^es,  and  mules  is  estimated 
at  about  34165.000,  wtd  tfie  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  at  abottt  3,487,00a 

The  nuneral  resources  of  Colombia  are  very  great;  bat  though  the  number  of 
Buncs  in  die  covntry  is  about  5000,  the  mining  industry  is  not  well  developed.  The 
gold  mbiM  are  first  in  tmportanee  and  the  s^er  mines  second.  The  former  metal 
occurs  in  all  ol  ibe  departments,  but  is  mined  most  successfully  in  Antioqnia  and 
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Darien.  There  is  a  large  number  of  silver  mines  in  Cauca  and  Tolima.  The  aver- 
age annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  reported  at  about  $4,000,000 
(United  States  money).  The  other  minerals  that  are  in  some  degree  exploited 
include  copper,  mercury,  lead,  platinum,  iron,  manganese,  cinnabar,  emeralds,  and 
salt  Coal  and  petroleum  also  occur.  The  salt  mines  at  Zipaqulri,  north  of  Bogota, 
constitute  a  government  monopoly.  Among  the  more  important  gold-mining  com- 
panies are  the  Santa  Barbara  Gold  Placer  Company,  of  New  York,  which  is  enga^ged 
m  work  along  the  Nechi  River;  the  Frontino  Bolivian  Gold  Mining  Company,  and 
the  French  Gold  Mining  Cbnipany,  which  with  another  company  is  reworkii^  the 
tailings  of  the  Sucre  mines.  For  the  exploitation  of  emeralds,  for  which  Colombia 
is  famous,  there  have  been  reported  32  mines,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  region  of 
Muzo  and  Coscuez.  The  lease  of  these  mines,  which  was  granted  in  1894,  and  will 
expire  in  July,  1901,  was  sold  by  the  original  concessionaire  for  400,000  pesos  to  an 
English  company,  which  pays  30,000  pesos  a  year  to  the  Colombian  government. 

The  principal  exports  include  conee,  gold  and  silver,  cotton,  live  animals  and 
hides,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  cabinet  and  dye-woods.  Among  the  leading  imports  are 
food-stuffs  and  liq^uors,  cotton  textiles,  iron  and  steel  goods,  drugs  and  chemicals, 
and  illuminating  oils.  About  three-fifths  of  the  imports  enter  through  Barranquilla, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ma^dalena  River,  and  abont  one-fiftli 
through  Cartagena,  which  is  on  the  same  coast,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Barran- 
quilla. The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  gold  pesos  (worth  about  $i  in  United 
States  money)  has  been  reported  as  follows : 

1895.  1896.  1897.  1898. 

Imports   1 1,528,365      16,947, 135      18. 136,598      1 1 ,346.028 

Exports   15,088,406      18,597,352      16,820,411  19.735.733 

The  coffee  exports  for  four  years  have  been :  1895.  21,504,657  Idlos;  1896,  26,521,410 
kilos;  1897,  17,564.103  kilos;  1898,  39.100.102  kilos.  Colombia's  foreign  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  Venezuela,  named  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  The  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  expressed  in  American  money,  has  been  as  fellows  (fiscal  srears  for  BritiMi, 
calendiar  years  for  American)  : 

1896.  1897-  1898.  1899.  190a 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  $6,543,997  $5.795.5i8  $3,842,641  $3,388,084   

Exports  to  Great  Britain. .    2,769.883     2,708,221     3,092,291  3,207,565   

Imports  from  United  States  3,680,484  3,627,216  2,933,404  2,985.801  $2,605,544 
Eximrts  to  United  States . .    4482,721     5,108.368    4,810,465     5,462.432  3,080.427 

Panama  and  Colon  are  free  ports,  and  are  connected^  by  the  Panama  Railway 
across  the  isthmus;  their  transit  trade,  which  is  more  important  than  the  direct 
commerce  of  the  country,  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures. 

Communications. — Regular  wagon  roads  in  Colombia  are  few  and  in  wretched 
condition.  A  considerable  amount  of  traffic  is  carried  on  by  river,  especially  the 
Magdalena;  of  this  stream.  780  miles  are  navigable,  and  in  addition  it  has  215  miles 
of  navigable  tributaries.  In  1899  the  reported  length  of  railways  open  to  traffic  was 
663  kilometres,  and  there  was  a  considerable  mileage,  either  projected  or  under 
construction.  In  January,  i^too,  the  Colombian  National  Railway  (Company,  Limited, 
was  organized  in  London  with  a  capital  stock  of  ii,5oo,ooo  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  railroad  from  Girardot,  on  the  M^dalena  River,  to  the  Sabana  Railroad. 
Efforts  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  in  1900 
the  government  awarded  to  a  native  firm  in  Barranquilla  a  contract  for  clearing  the 
mouth  of  the  river.   In  1898  there  were  8600  miles  of  telegraph,  with  448  offices. 

Religion  und  Education. — ^The  established  faith  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  to  some 
extent  religious  toleration  exists.  Education  is  tn  a  backward  condition.  For  pri- 
mary instruction,  which  is  free,  but  not  compulsory,  there  were  in  1894,  1817 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about  89,000  pupils.  Nearly  all  the  schools  for 
secondary  education  are  under  ecclesiastical  influence.  Aside  from  university  and 
professional  students,  the  total  number  of  persons  attending  the  public  sdioMs  and 
colleges"  in  i8{^  was  about  143,00a  There  is  a  national  institnte,  a  school  of  arts 
and  trades,  a  national  school  of  music  with  abont  150  students,  and  a  national  univer- 
sity with  about  1600  students. 

Panama  Canal. — In  April,  1900.  the  Colombian  government,  in  consideration  of 
3,000,000  francs,  extended  its  concession  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  from  April,  1904,  that  is,  to  April.  1910.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the 
company's  directors  carried  on  negotiations  with  Admiral  Walker's  commission, 
and  believed  that  the  latter  would  report  to  the  United  States  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  Panama  route.  The  directors  postponed  the  rendering  of  any  decision  as  to 
what  guarantees  they  would  demand  of  the  United  States  government  in  case  the 
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latter  should  elect  to  assnme  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  canal.  The 
Cutcbra  cutting,  however,  was  being  slowly  pushed  forward ;  in  July  it  had  been 
excavated  down  to  the  level  of  45  metres  above  the  sea  and  3000  men  were  em- 
ployed. In  the  spring  of  1900  a  company  called  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Companjr  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  building,  owning,  and  operating  a 
trans-isthmian  canal. 

CivU  War. — The  revolutionary  movement  that  developed  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and 
was  tbot^ht  to  have  been  brought  about  largely  through  the  alleged  misappropria- 
tion of  public  moneys,  cmitinued  during  1900  with  varying  sticcess  for  each  of  the 
opposing  forces,  but,  as  in  the  previous  year,  reports  seemed  usually  untrustworthy 
and  often  contradictory. 

The  insurgent  General  Herrera  reported  that  on  January  16  and  17  with  6000 
men  he  defeated  10,000  government  troths,  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  being 
7SO  and  1700  respectively. 

On  March  31,  an  expedition  commanded  by  General  Manuel  Herrera  landed  at 
David,  a  town  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  territory  then  claimed  by  both  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  destination  and  purpose  of  the  expedition  were  at  first  un- 
Jmown,  but  it  finally  proved  to  be  a  reinforcement  for  the  Colombian  insurgents. 


ment  or  citizens  of  Nicaragua  were  responsible  for  the  expedition,  sent  a  note  of  dis- 
pleasure to  Sefior  Zelaya,  the  Nicaraguan  president. 

Reports  of  the  insurrection  in  May  indicated  that  the  rebels  were  making  some 
progress.  There  were  affirmations  and  denials  of  their  capture  of  Cartagena,  Colon, 
and  Barranquilla.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  deplorable,  the  ^mtinued  issuance  of  fiat  money  having  raised  the  rate 
of  exchange  to  1300. 

In  June  the  fighting  increased.  On  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  the  month,  some  ten 
miles  from  Panama,  the  insurgents  defeated  the  government  troops,  of  whom  about 
aoo  were  killed.  Though  the  msurgents  had  control  of  the  department  of  Panama, 
exclusive  of  the  city,  and  though  on  June  28  a  flotilla  with  some  2000  rebels  appear- 
ing at  Bocas  de  Cenozas  caused  much  excitement  in  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla, 
the  other  parts  of  the  republic  at  this  time  were  practically  dominated  by  the 
government  forces.  A  rebel  victory  was  reported  as  having  taken  place  some  ten 
miles  from  Panama,  June  12-14.  The  insurgents  were  commanded  by  General  Bal- 
asarce  Parras.  The  allied  losses  in  killed  among  the  government  troops  were  35. 
4ifficer$  and  400  men.  General  Parras  with  2000  men  then  prepared  to  take  Panama. 

This  town  was  captured,  and  on  July  15  the  government  troops  entered  Colon, 
which,  however,  was  occupied  by  the  rebels  without  fighting  on  the  next  day.  About 
the  same  time  a  rebel  force  ascended  the  Sinu  River  and  captured  several  towns, 
including  Lorica  and  San  Antero.  At  this  time  General  Ruiz  commanded  six  hun- 
dred insurgents  in  the  department  of  Cartagena,  while  the  defences  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name  were  being  strengthened  by  government  troops.  A  part  of  the  insurgent 
forces  were  defeated  at  Palo  Negro,  department  of  Santander,  and  were  pursued  up 
the  Magdalena  River  by  government  troops.  Government  forces  were  intrenched  at 
Panama  and  the  insurgents  at  Chame.  The  latter  also  held  Barranquilla  and  Carta- 

Koa.  But  after  the  capture  of  Panama  by  the  insurgents  there  followed  a  fierce 
ttle  within  the  city,  which  lasted  for  eleven  hours,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
tiie  insurgents  with  unusually  heavy  loss.  Having  also  been  defeated  in  Santander, 
and  having  lost  all  control  in  Bogota  and  throughout  the  departments  of  Antioquia, 
Cauca,  and  Cundinamarca,  while  their  troops  in  the  department  of  Tolima  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  the  insurgents  agreed,  about  the  last  of  July,  to_  terms  of 
peace,  according  to  which  they  were  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  ammunition,  and 
ships,  and  to  receive  from  the  government  full  amnesty. 

Little  was  heard  of  the  insurgents  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  but  about  the 
last  of  August  Sefior  Jos^  Manuel  Marroqutn,  the  Colombian  vice-president, 
-announced  to  the  various  powers  that,  on  account  of  the  great  age  and  the  inability 
of  President  San  Clemente,  he  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people  and  the 
army  and  had  assumed  executive  authority.  A  few  weeks  later  it  became  known 
through  the  United  States  minister  that  on  July  31  Marroquin  had  treacherously 
thrown  San  Clemente  into  prison  and  was  practically  playing  the  role  of  a  dictator. 
In  September  Bogota  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  it  was  feared 
that  Marroquin's  coup  d'itat  would  produce  another  revolutionary  movement.  Later, 
however,  it  was  announced  that  President  San  Clemente  had  decided  to  offer  no 
forcible  opposition  to  the  Marroguin  government,  and  accordingly  he  tendered  his 
rengnatton,  leaving  the  former  vice^resident  in  power.  In  October  the  Marroquin 
goverament  was  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  peace  agreement  new  outbreaks  were  reported  in  August, 
and  in  September  the  revolutionists*  diplomatic  agent  in  the  United  States  main- 
tained that  the  losurrection  was  not  suppressed,  but  that  rebel  forces,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  were  gaining  in  strength.    Fiehtinflr  continued  in 


that  in  some  way  the  govern- 
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October,  when  the  insui^Kcnt  general  Uribe  vidi  1500  men  captured  Corozal,  a  ci^ 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  defended  by  a  gOTemment  garrison  nambering  about  ioo». 
About  the  same  time  the  insnrgrats  besieging  ^enaventnra  were  defeated.  A 
government  force  of  3000  troops,  commanded  by  General  Ptnzon,  the  minister  of 
war,  left  Bogota  to  meet  Uribe's  men,  who  were  moving  down  the  Magdalena 
River  to  attack  Barranquilla,  and  further  6ghting  was  expected.  It  appeared  later 
that  Uribe  was  overtaken  at  Rosario  and  defe;Ued. 

A  Import  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dated  October  29,  1900,  stated  that  the  govcm- 
ment  printing  office  at  Bogoti  had  been  robbed  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  p^er  moaxy 
and  the  plates  from  whidi  Hhe  notes  were  printed.  The  burgtars  left  a  letter  stating 
that  the  theft  had  been  committed  in  the  interest  of  the  insurgent  cause. 

Despite  several  reverses  the  rebels  seemed  to  be  making  progress  in  November. 
At  this  time  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  reported  to  have  reached  the  sur- 
prisingly high  number  of  30,000,  and  the  country  was  being  impoverished.  In  De- 
cember the  cause  of  the  revolntionists  was  apparently  still  gaining,  but  no  news  had 
come  of  their  operations  near  Barranquilla.  It  was  reported  that  the  rebel  general 
Benito  Hernandez  had  captured  the  city  of  Cocuta,  near  the  Venezudaa  frontier, 
in  the  department  of  Santaader ;  that  a  severe  battle,  in  which  the  rebels  tost  100  in 
killed  and  wounded,  including  General  P.  Camacho,  the  government  loss  being  100 
killed  and  5  cannon  and  aoo  men  captured,  was  fought  on  November  35  at  Tola 
Viejo,  in  the  department  of  Bolivar,  and  that  General  Vargos  Santos,  president  at 
the  revolutionary  government,  was  established  at  the  port  of  La  Hacha,  in  the 
department  of  Magdalena.  Never^eless,  the  Colombian  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
reported  on  December  9,  tgoo,  that  tbc  rebellion  was  dying  out,  the  insurgents  under 
General  Uribe  and  other  leaders  having  been  dispersed  at  Rosario,  Lamcsa  Girardo*. 
and  Buenaventura,  and  that  peace  had  been  restored  in  several  departrtients.  It 
appeared,  moreover,  that  General  Uribe,  who  was  the  most  important  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  had  fled  to  Maracaibo,  in  Venezuela,  and  that  President  Marroquin,  taking 
advantage  of  bis  absence,  had  made  new  overtures  of  peace  to  insurgents  still  nnder 
arms.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the  government  forces  bad  pressed  the  British  steamer 
Tobago  into  its  service,  but  later  the  government  was  forced  to  return  the  vessel 
and  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  £6000.  More  than  once  during  the 
year  it  was  charged  that  the  insurgent  leaders  had  been  bribed  into  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  the  unaccountable  rebel  reverses  in  the  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  together  with  a  justifiable  suspicion  of  the  mercenary  motives  that 
usually  imderlie  a  Latin- American  revolt,  lent  color  to  these  reports.  At  the  cImc 
of  the  year  many  of  the  best  towns  and  villages  of  the  republic  had  been  devastated, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  the  war  was  all  about.  A  rerolutionair 
movement  was  at  this  time  springing  up  in  Venezuela;  and  the  Venezuelan  uid 
Colombian  governments,  not  content  with  troubles  of  their  own,  were  each  accusing 
the  other,  and  apparently  with  good  cause,  of  giving  assistance  to  the  rebel  forces. 

OOXiONIAIi  DAUBS  OF  AMBRZOA,  organized  in  i8go,  with  patriotic  and 
educational  aims,  has  a  large  number  of  members  and  subordinate  branches  in  many 
States.  President,  Mrs.  John  Lyon  Gardiner;  secretary,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Cbeesman, 
109  University  Place,  New  York  City. 

OOLONIAI.  DAMSS  OP  AMEBIOA,  NATIONAIi  SOOIXITT,  organized  ia 

1891,  is  formed  as  a  federation  of  35  State  societies,  all  duly  incorporated  in  the 
several  States.  Membership  over  4000  in  1900.  President,  Mrs.  Justme  Van  Rens- 
selaer Townsend;  secretary,  Mrs.  William  Read,  103  West  Monument  Street* 
Baltimore,  Md.    The  work  of  the  society  is  purely  historical  and  educational. 

OOXtONIAX.  WABS,  SOOIBTy  OP,  founded  in  1892,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  events  and  persons  connected  with  the  wars  of  the  American  colonies. 
Governor-general,  Frederic  J.  de  Peyster;  secretary-general,  Walter  L.  Snydam. 
45  William  Street,  New  York  City.   It  has  2650  members  in  the  United  States. 

OOLONIBS.  Coltmiai  Problems  of  the  United  States.— TYie  colonial  problems  of 
the  United  States  may  now  be  said  to  be  reduced  to  the  single  one  of  the  Philippmes: 
assuming,  that  is,  that  in  the  cases  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  (see 
UNrrED  States,  paragraph  Judiciary)  it  shall  be  held  that  the  United  States  may 
govern  as  subjects  the  inhabitants  of  acquired  territory.  If,  however,  the  court  does 
not  so  hold,  the  gravest  questions  of  territorial  administration  will  at  once  be 
g>ened  tip.  Roughly  speaking,  the  administration  will  be  forced  either  to  abandmi 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  or  to  form  them  at  no  distant  date  into  States  or 
Terntones.  But  if  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  executive  are  not  invalidated  by 
the  court,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  present  govemment  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawan  will  prove  fairly  satisfactory.  On  April  12  a  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Presiderit  (see  Pobto  Rico,  paragraph  Tariff  and  Civil  Government  Bill)  pro- 
viding civil  government  and  a  representative  assembly  for  Porto  Rico.  Charles  H. 
Allen  (^p.)  was  on  May  i  appointed  governor  of  the  island  under  this  bill,  and  the 
first  legislature  session  was  held  in  December.  While  the  ecomonic  apd  sanitary  eon- 
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ditions  of  the  island  are  unsatisfactory,  mttch  has  been  done  during  the  year  to 
nnproTc  them.  What  is  of  vnore  hnportance,  is  ttoA  the  natives  were  roKxied  to  be 
tmiformly  in  favor  of  the  American  rfgime,  and  to  be  seconding  the  efforts  for  the 
isfend's  improvement  which  had  been  initiated  by  the  administrative  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  law  enacted  hy  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
i<:Tand  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  bill,  an  exceedingly  elastic 
instrument.  If  the  Porto  Ricans  show  themselves  capable  of  self-government,  no 
exterior  restraint  is  likely  to  be  placed  upon  them;  on  the  other  hand  elaborate 
provisions  for  nullifying  unwise  popular  legislation  may  be  brought  into  play  at 
any  time.  For  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Legislature  is  contrcdled  by  presidential 
appointees,  the  governor  may  exercise  the  power  of  veto,  and  finally  Congress  re- 
serves the  right  to  annul  any  and  all  insular  legislation. 

On  April  27  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  providing  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment (see  Hawao,  paragraph  Hawaiian  Government  Bill)  for  Hawaii.  Citizens  of 
Hawaii  are  declared  to  be  de  facto  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  Hawaii  is 
taken  out  of  the  category  01  colonies  and  constituted  a  regular  territory.  Two 
clauses  of  the  congressional  bill  are  of  special  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
island.  One  of  these  prohibits  the  territorial  Legislature  from  granting  special 
privileges,  immunities,  or  franchises  to  corporations  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  other  provides  that  all  officials  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
citizens  of  Hawaii,  thus  avoiding  "carpet-bag"  government.  The  provision  that, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  taws  of  the  island  shall  continue  in  effect  as  they 
were  under  the  republic,  is  of  value  in  preventing  zny  sudden  and  radical  change 
resulting  from  the  change  of  government  The  appointment,  as  governor  of  the 
island,  of  Sanford  B.  Dole,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  republic,  also  seemed 
likely  to  reassure  the  conservative  inlerests.  A  provision  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  much  disatssed  is  that  abolishing  the  contract  labor  system.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  the  Chinese  who  formerly  worked  the  sugar  plantations  have  refused  to 
work  longer  now  that  they  are  not  bound  to  do  so,  and  as  the  sugar  industries  de- 
pend chieny  ujK>n  this  class  of  labor,  considerable  tronUe  is  liable  to  ensue. 

The  Philippine  question  remained  unsettled  throughout  the  year.  The  President 
<Ud  not  reeommemi  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  give  the  islands  a  d^nite  form 
of  government  or  to  fix  their  political  status;  and  Congress,  both  because  of  the 
imfwnding  presidential  election  and  because  no  one  knew  how  long  the  Philippine 
insurrection  would  continue,  was  not  inclined  to  take  up  the  matter  on  its  own 
initiative,  so  affairs  in  the  East  continued  to  be  directed  by  the  President  and  his 
cabinet.  In  March  a  ccwnmission  was  appointed  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Phil- 
ippine Commission),  which  was  instructed  by  the  President  to  carry  on  the  work 
commenced  by  the  military  authorities  of  organizing  a  civil  gm-emment  for  the 
islands,  and  of  putting  it  into  operation  so  far  and  so  soon  as  the  suspension  of 
military  operations  by  the  Filipinos  made  this  possible.  The  municipal  governments 
were  to  be  administered  by  natives,  and  a  special  effort  was  to  be  made  to  have 
the  government  work  in  harmony  with  the  existing  institntions  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  report  of  the  commission  upon  the  success  of  its  efforts  and  an 
account  of  the  military  and  civil  conditions  in  the  Philippines  will  be  foimd  under 
the  article  Philippines.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  military  operations  of  the 
Filipinos  had  become  less  organized,  and  that  temporary  civil  governments  had 
been  set  up  in  various  places  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  colonial  problem  in 
the  East  at  the  close  of  1900  was  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  it  was  two  years 
before.  That  is  to  say,  Congress  had  not  passed  any  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  no  permanent  government  had  been  organized  in  the  islands. 

Colonial  Policies  of  European  Nations. — With  the  appearance  of  the  new  colonial 
problems  in  the  United  States,  the  experience  and  the  policy  of  the  older  nations 
have  at  once  assumed  a  practical  interest  in  the  eyes  of  American  statesmen,  and  of 
all  those  interested  in  public  affairs.  As  the  subject  came  into  prominence  quite  sud- 
denly, it  found  public_ opinion  entirely  unprepared,  and  with  practically  no  accessible 
literature  for  its  guidance.  To  meet  this  public  want  the  American  Economic 
Association,  at  its  meeting  at  New  Haven,  appointed  a  committee  to  publish  a  col- 
lection of  monographs  on  the  subject  of  colonial  finance,  embodying  the  history  of 
the  financial  policies  of  various  countries  with  reference  to  their  colonies.  Not  only 
does  the  financial  policy  constitute  the  chief  element  in  the  relations  between  colony 
and  mother  country,  but  it  also  furnishes  the  key  to  their  political  relations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  information  given  tmder  that  head  for  most  01  the  countries  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  colonies  pay  from  a  purely  financial 
point  of  view.  The  Essays  in  Colonial  Finance,  written  by  specialists  and  published 
by  the  association  in  August,  1900,  are  well  designed  to  bring  out  these  points. 

The  French  Colonial  System,  daring  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  has  gone 
through  four  different  stages,  according  to  Professor  Seligman.  Previous  to  the 
Revolation  the  colonies  were  administered  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  possible 
profit  to  the  ruKng  conn  try,  the  interests  of  the  colonists  hardly  being  oonsidered.1 
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The  system  proved,  however,  to  be  unsatisfactory  even  to  the  rulers,  not  to  speak 
of  the  subjects,  and  in  1825  a  change  of  policy  was  inaugurated,  tending  to  secure  to 
the  colonists  a  large  measure  of  self-government  in  fiscal  as  well  as  other  matters. 
This  condition  lasted  until  1841,  when  many  of  the  liberties  previously  granted  were 
revoked  and  a  stricter  financial  control  by  the  home  government  introduced.  In 
1854,  however,  the  policy  was  greatly  modified,  and  the  colonists  acquired  con- 
siderable independence  in  fiscal  matters.  Although  the  home  government  reserves 
the  control  in  certain  matters,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  makes  itself  responsible  for 
the  expenses  involved,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  support  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  salaries  of  the  various  government  officials,  the  maintenance  of 
prisons,  and,  in  short,  all  expenses  incident  to  the  conduct  of  government.  This 
system  has  remained  in  vogue  until  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  right 
of  the  colonies  to  impose  their  own  tariffs,  which  was  withdrawn  from  them  in  1892. 
That  the  French  colonies  have  not  proved  a  paying  investment  to  the  government 
maybe  seen  from  the  following  few  figures:  In  1890  the  expenses  for  the  colonies  for 
which  the  government  is  responsible  amounted  to  over  91,000,000  francs.  In  addi- 
tion the  government  paid  out  23,500,000  francs  in  ship  subsidies  for  the  colonies,  mak- 
ing a  total  expense  of  about  115,000,000  francs  against  about  8,000,000  francs  of 
colonial  receipts.  The  French  taxpayer  is  thus  made  to  contribute  more  than  100,- 
000,000  francs  annually  for  maintaining  control  over  the  French  dependencies.  So 
much  for  the  colonial  part  of  the  French  budget  As  far  as  the  budgets  of  the  col- 
onies themselves  are  concerned,  the  latter  are  allowed  free  play  in  the  method  of 
raising  their  revenue  except  the  right  of  fixing  the  tariff  duties,  but  in  the  matter 
of  expenses  there  are  certain  items,  called  obligatory  expenses,  for  which  each 
colony  must  provide  in  its  budget.  The  obligatory  expenses  include  among  others 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  maintenance  of  the  rjovernment  buildings,  a  part  of  the 
maintenance  and  salaries  for  public  instruction,  police,  insane,  and  poor  children. 
Summing  up  the  French  system,  Professor  Seligman  comes  to  the  conclusion  "that 
the  French  government  wavers  betwen  two  lines  of  policy.  On  the  one  hand  the 
movement  toward  local  autonomy  has  granted  the  colonies  substantial  rights  of  fix- 
ing their  own  sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
local  expediency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  toward  centralization  or  so- 
called  assimilation  has  taken  away  from  the  colonies  the  privilege  of  levying  their 
own  tariffs,  and  has  imposed  upon  many  of  the  dependencies  a  system  of  taxation 
more  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  than  to  those  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves; has  declared  certain  of  the  colonial  expenditures  obligatory;  and  finally  has 
complicated  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  home  government  by  a  series 
of  subventions  on  the  one  hand  and  of  continf^ents  and  contributions  on  the  other. 
The  most  recent  and  enlightened  colonial  administrators  themselves  plead  not  only 
for  a  simplification  of  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  home  government, 
but  also  for  a  lai^^er  share  of  independence  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
themselves." 

British  Colonial  System. — In  the  case  of  the  British  colonies,  no  such  uniformity 
is  observed  as  in  the  French  possessions.  The  financial  as  well  as  the  general  politi- 
cal policy  differs  from  colony  to  colony,  ranging  from  absolute  control  by  the  home 

Government  in  some  of  its  Asiatic  colonies  to  complete  financial  independence  in 
!anada  and  Australia.  The  several  systems  must  therefore  be  described  separately. 
As  a  rule  the  system  varies  with  the  degree  of  industrial  development  of  the  colony 
and  the  character  of  its  population.  Thus,  the  fiscal  system  prevailing  in  the  IVest 
Indies  is  determined,  according  to  Professor  Hull,  by  Ibeir  insular  situation  in  the 
tropics,  their  exclusively  agricultural  character,  and  the  improvidence  of  their  black 
population.  The  decline  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  chief  industry  of  those  islands, 
has  resulted  in  a  complete  break-down  of  the  financial  machinery  of  those  islands, 
necessitating  the  grantmg  of  financial  assistance  by  the  home  government.  Thus  the 
British  ^vemment,  though  reluctant  to  adopt  the  French  and  German  policy  of  suc- 
coring Its  dependencies,  has  been  forced  to  enter  upon  that  path,  and  in  cmse- 
quence  to  assume  a  stricter  control  of  the  finances  of  its  West  Indian  colonies.  As 
a  result  there  has  been  considerable  political  friction  between  the  colonies  and  the 
home  government,  which  is  not  likely  to  disappear  until  a  more  satisftictory  system 
is  designed. 

Eng^land's  financial  and,  therefore,  political  control  of  Egypt  dates  from  1883,  and 
is  limited  only  to  the  extent  in  which  other  European  Powers  are  allowed  a  voice  in 
the  administration  of  Egyptian  finances.  This  covers  largely  the  control  of  that 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  which  is  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 
The  body  entrusted  with  that  control  is  called  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette.  When  first 
created,  in  1876,  it  consisted  of  three  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  whose  sub- 
jects were  the  chief  creditors  of  Egypt — namely,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy— but  at 
present  it  includes  representatives  of  all  the  great  Powers.  The  prerogatives  of  its 
members  have  been  gradually  enlarged  since  its  organizaticm,  so  that  according  to 
Sir  Affred  Milner.  "they  even  possess  a  certain  legislative  power;  and.  many  of  the 
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creeds  i^te  in  theirpreamble  the  adhesion  of  theCouM  to  theirprovisions.  .  .  .  Occu- 
pying a  position  of  special  trust,  possessing  a  special  knowledge  of  the  details  of  a 
most  onnplex  situation,  they  are  the  natural  advisers  of  their  respective  governments 
OQ  all  questions  of  a  financial  character  which  the  Egyptian  government  may  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Powers."  But  the  political  rule  and  finan- 
cial control  of  the  country  is  in  British  hands.  The  British  financial  adviser  is  the 
virtual  niler  of  the  country.  He  has  a  veto  upon  all  financial  legislation.  His 
approval  is  necessary  before  the  Council  of  Ministers  adopts  any  appropriation. 
Althouffb  the  Egyptuns  have  been  granted  a  form  of  constitutionaljEOvemment, 
Uietr  influence  on  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ts  virtually  tiil.  The  Egyptian 
parliament,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  composed  of  a  legislative  a>uncil  and  a  general 
assembly.  The  former  is  composed  of  30  members,  14  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
government  and  16  are  elected  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  Its  powers  are  limited 
to  the  right  of  examining  the  budget  submitted  by  the  government  (which  means 
the  British  financial  adviser)  and  to  proposing  amendments  which  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  accepted  by  the  government.  The  |;eneral  assembly  consists  of  the  6  minis- 
ters of  state,  the  30  members  of  the  legislative  cotmcU,  and  of  46  notables,  of  whom 
35  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  assonblies,  and  the  rest  are  nominated  by  the 
govenunent  The  general  assemUjr  meets  but  once  in  two  years,  and,  like  the 
t^islative  council,  has  no  initiative  in  legislation,  although  it  has  the  right  to  veto 
measures  of  taxation.  But  as  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly are  appointees  of  the  government,  the  latter  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
majority  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  finances  of  Egypt  since  the  British  occupa- 
tion have  passed  through  three  phases.  The  first  period,  from  1883  to  1888,  was  one 
that  taxed  most  the  endurance  of  the  Egyptian  taxpayers — that  is,  the  poorest 
peasants.  The  object  of  British  intervention  was  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  and  not  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  pe<^Ie.  Toward  the  end 
of  that  period,  however,  a  sufficient  surplus  begui  to  accumulate  in  the  coffers  of 
the  government  to  warrant  some  relief,  and  certain  taxes  were  either  entirely  abol- 
ished or  greatly  redtt^,  the  total  reduction  of  direct  taxation  exceeding  $s,5QO,ooa 
Some  of  the  indirect  taxes,  notably  the  salt  tax,  were  also  reduced.  This  opened  the 
second  period,  which  lasted  until  the  close  of  1894,  when  instead  of  further  reducing 
the  taxes,  it  was  decided  to  devote  a  certain  part  of  the  revenues  to  remunerative 
expenditures,  such  as  drainage,  construction  of  railways,  building  of  hospitals  and 
other  public  buildings,  etc.  As  the  budget  stands  at  present  (see  Egypt)  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  the  revenue  is  derived  from  indirect  taxation  and  the  land  tax. 
both  of  which  fall  heaviest  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  description  that  the  system  of  government  in  Egypt  leaves  very  little 
power,  if  any,  to  the  people  of  the  country,  vesting  the  entire  control  in  the  British 
government,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  the  forei^  Powers. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  British  colonial  government  m  South  Africa  is  flexibil- 
ity. As  time  progresses  the  forms  of  government  change,  yielding  a  wider  sphere 
of  influence  to  the  colonies  with  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  assurance 
of  the  predominance  of  British  influence.  At  present  there  are  three  systems  of 
colonial  government  in  South  Africa,  says  Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner.  First,  the 
one  prevailing  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  as  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  second, 
that  of  imperial  control  over  the  British  South  Africa  Company;  and  third,  the 
system  of  protectorates.  (The  recently  acquired  Boer  territories  are  not  considered 
TCTc.)  In  each  of  these  the  original  settlers  were  p^ovemed  by  imperial  officers 
^pointed  hy  the  crown,  the  colonies  themselves  havi^  practically  no  part,  or,  at 
any  rate,  very  little,  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  right  of  self-government 
was  usually  extended  at  first  to  local  affairs,  and  its  sphere  gradually  enlarged.  As 
in  each  case  the  colonists  came  in  conflict  with  the  native  population,  the  imperial 
government  found  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  colonists  and 
uie  neighboring  natives  by  establishing  so-called  protectorates  on  the  borders  of 
British  territory.  With  the  extensicm  of  those  borders,  which  never  fuled  to  come 
in  due  coarse  of  time,  the  i>rotectorate8  were  merged  with  the  original  colonies,  the 
natives  losing  the  last  vestige  of  independence,  and  new  protectorates  were  estab- 
lished on  the  extended  borders.  Cape  Colony  as  now  administered  is  practically 
a  self-governing  coumry,  the  control  of  its  internal  affairs  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment Ming  limited  to  the  executive  and  judiciary.  The  governor  ^pointed  by  the 
crown  has  no  more  power  than  a  monarch  under  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. Though  nominally  appointing  his  ministers,  he  has  to  be  guided  in  his  choice 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  m  the  colonial  j»arliament.  The  legislature,  which  is  the 
real  controlling  power  in  the  land,  is  oitirely  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists.  It  is 
composed  of  two  houses— the  council  and  the  assembly.  A  high  property  qualifica- 
tion is  maintained  for  members  of  the  council,  but  the  requirements  for  members  of 
the  assembly,  as  well  as  for  qualified  voters,  are  extremely  small.  In  addition  to  the 
legislatare  there  are  diviaicmal  councils,  having  charge  of  local  government,  and 
nuuiicipal  govenunents  and  village  and  harbor  boards  for  the  towns  and  jfillages. 
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The  financial  a<hmnistration  is,  of  conrse,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
only  contribntfon  from  the  imperial  treasary  to  colonial  revenues  is  in  connectioa 
with  military  expenditures,  the  home  Kovernment  maintaining  a  considerable  force 
in  the  colony  and  assuming  the  cost  of  armament  for  the  fortifications.  The  chief 
source  of  revenue  is  customs  duties,  which  are  regulated  by  the  legislature.  There 
is  a  South  African  Customs  Union,  which  includes  all  of  the  South  African  colonies> 
and  provides  for  a  uniform  tariff  upon  goods  imported  into  the  union  and  absointe 
free  trade  between  the  territories  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  rate  of  duty  is,  as 
a  rale,  bekm  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  lor  manufactured  artidcs.  from  25  to  3S  per 
cent  on  agrkultoral  products,  and  from  48  to  88  per  cent  on  tobacco  and  liqoors. 
The  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  net  the  govemment  a  clear  incoine 
of  about  $5,000,000  per  annum.  The  largest  item  of  expenditure,  some  $6,000,000, 
is  for  the  payment  of  ' the  public  debt,  which  has  been  contracted  very  largely  for 
productive  purposes.  The  government  of  Natal  is  very  mtich  similar  to  that  of 
Cape  Colony,  differing  only  in  details,  such  as  property  qualifications,  the  number 
of  members  in  the  legislature,  etc.  The  government  of  Rhodesia,  otherwise  known 
as  the  territory  of  the  British  Sottth  Africa  Company,  underwent  a  change  in  favor 
of  strtcter  control  by  the  home  goreminent  after  the  Jameson  Raid.  Bj  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1898  the  supreme  control  is  vested  in  a  resident  commisstoner,  who  TCi>re~ 
sents  the  crown,  and  is  directly  responsible  to  the  lord  high  commissioner,  residing 
in  Cape  Town.  The  company  is  represented  in  the  govemment  of  the  territory  by 
a  number  of  administrators,  whom  it  appoints  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary 
of  ?tate,  and  by  five  members  of  the  legislative  council,  whom  it  appoints  in  addition 
to  four  members  elected  by  registered  voters.  The  nine  members,  together  with  the 
administrators  and  the  resident  commissioner,  form  the  legislative  council.  It  wilt 
be  seen  that  in  the  legislative  council  the  voters  are  in  the  minority,  and  that  the 
company  is  practically  supreme  ruler  of  the  territory,  subject  <mly  to  the  control  of 
the  home  govemment.  The  revenue  is  largely  derived  from  public  property  and 
public  services,  and  has  been  below  the  expenditures  all  the  time.  According  to 
a  statement  of  the  director  of  the  company,  the  accumulated  deficit  "will  constitute 
a  public  debt  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodesia  are  prepared  to  take  over  the 
full  responsibility  for  its  administration."  The  company  will  thus  be  reimbursed 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  outlay,  and  be  left  in  the  possession  of  its  mining 
and  commercial  interests. 

In  the  protectorates  the  people  are  not  allowed  any  voice  in  the  govemment  The 
most  important  of  these,  Bechuanaland  was  ceded  by  the  imperial  goremntent  to 
Cape  Colony.  The  govemment,  according  to  the  administrator  of  those  territories, 
had  spent  $to.ooo,ooo  on  the  former  protectorate  before  it  transferred  it  as  a  free 
gift  to  Cape  Colony.  The  colony  is  deriving  a  surplus  revenue  from  that  territory 
equal  to  about  $100,000  per  year,  about  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  being  derived  from  « 
hut  tax,  and  the  rest  from  customs  duties.  Basutoland,  though  retroceded  to  the 
crown  in  1884,  continues  to  receive  a  subvention  from  the  Cape  government  to  the 
amount  of  $go,ooo,  annually,  the  tax  ttpon  the  natives  yielding  $135,000. 

The  British  Asiatic  Possessions. — Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
Lahuan,  British  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Hong  Kong,  Fiji,  British  New  Gtitnea, 
Ceylon  and  Mauritius  (African),  are  administered  on  quite  a  nniform  plan  so 
far  as  the  political  control  by  the  home  govemment  is  concerned,  although  dif- 
ferent methods  are  used  for  raising  the  revenue,  according  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  each  colony.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  being  composed  of  semi- 
civilized  natives,  the  colonies  are  left  no  voice  in  the  general  government  of  tlwir 
territories.  The  latter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  home  government,  whic^ 
administers  affairs  through  its  appointed  officers,  to  whom  are  sometimes  added 
so-called  unofficial  resident  members,  representing  the  resident  white  population, 
but  also  nominated  by  the  home  government,  and  forming  but  a  minority  of  the 
ffoverning  body.  The  internal  affairs  are  left  to  the  native  chiefs,  whose  co-operation 
IS  secured  by  an  indirect  bribery  in  the  shape  of  very  large  salaries.  The  taxes  sre 
levied  by  the  govemment  officials  representing  the  home  govemment,  and  the  gen- 
eral policy  is  to  make  the  colonies  self-supporting,  which  means  that  the  natives 
have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  administration,  both  civil  and  military.  Part  of  the 
military  expenses  is  paid  by  the  home  government,  and  in  some  of  the  OTlonies, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  expenditures  exceed  the 
income,  and  the  deficit  is  covered  by  loans  advanced  by  the  home  govemment.  This 
means  a  considerable  addition  to  the  annual  expense  of  those  states  in  the  shape  of 
interest  on  the  debt,  which  in  a  good  many  of  them  forms  the  largest  item  of  the 
budget.  In  the  Straits  Settlements,  whose  material  prosperity  depends  very  largely 
on  their  commerce,  no  import  duties  to  speak  of  are  raised,  and  the  revenue  is  met 
largely  by  means  of  intemal  taxation.  In  the  other  colonies  the  import  duties 
furnish  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue.  No  discrtmtnatuig  tariffs  are  levied  in 
the  c<^onte9  against  foreign  countries,  all  of  them  being  on  an  eqnal  footing  with 
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Great  Britain  in  that  regard.  Export  taxes  also  furnish  considerable  revenue,  and 
are  levied  on  products  which  can  be  produced  by  the  colonies  at  a  great  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Tht  German  Colonial  System  is  that  of  a  pure  absolutisni  adimnistered  thnMsh 
a  centralized  bureaucracy.  Neither  the  natives  nor  the  white  inhabitants  of  tne 
Monies  have  any  voice  in  the  fiscal  or  political  administration  of  the  territories. 
The  laws  for  the  colonies  are  framed  by  the  imperial  parliament,  and  the  German 
citizens  residing  in  the  colonies  have  enjoyed  the  same  civil  rights  as  in  the  mother 
country.  The  natives  are  not  regarded  as  German  citizens,  but  are  allowed  to 
acquire  citizenship  by  naturalization  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  regulating 
such  procedure.  A  ftuidamental  law  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  colonies 
tud  been  laid  down  by  the  Reickstag  in  1886  and  subsequently  amended  in  1887  and 
1888.  The  only  exception  where  the  native  element  is  recognized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  cc^onial  affairs  is  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  districts  where  it  was  thou^t 
advisable  to  i>lacate  the  native  chiefs  by  making  them  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  imperial  government  and  the  native  population.  The  budget  for  the 
colonies  is  nominally  vested  in  the  emperor,  though  virtually  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor  of  the  colony  and  his  immediate  subordinates.  The  revenue  is  derived 
from  taxation,  sale  or  lease  of  public  property,  fees,  and  subventions  from  the  home 
govo'nment  Direct  taxes  form  as  yet  but  a  small  item  in  the  government  revenues ; 
but  having  been  recently  introduced,  they  will,  no  doubt,  yield  a  greater  share  in 
the  near  future.  A  house  tax  has  latdy  been  established,  applicable  both  to  Euro- 
peaas  and  nathres.  The  rate  of  the  tax  is  tacpresaed  in  money,  hut  the  natives  arc 
altowftd  to  otter  produce  or  lafcor  as  the  eqntvalcBk  of  the  tax.  The  determtnation 
of  the  value  of  the  tabor  and  natural  products  is  left,  however,  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, thns  allowing  for  the  display  of  a  good  deal  of  arbitrary  power  by  tiie  colonial 
officers  and  the  possible  abuse  of  the  defenceless  natives.  Moreover,  "measnres  are 
provided  fbr  the  enforcement  of  the  tax,  and  for  this  purpose  forced  labor  is  per- 
mitted." Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  sjrstem  is  productive  of  excessive 
hardships  for  the  natives,  and  affords  opportunity  for  the  display  of  great  cruelty 
by  the  local  officers.  The  revenues  derived  from  Uie  various  sources  in  the  agonies 
are  far,  however,  from  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  eiqwnses,  and  the 
home  govemment  is  constrained  to  grant  laige  subventions  from  year  to  year. 
Tbua.  the  amounts  granted  by  the  Reichstag  for  the  expenses  of  colonial  administra- 
tion have  increased  from  9,497,000  marks  in  1896-97  and  8,505,000  marks  in  1897-98 
to  i6,o.vi.ooo  in  i8g8  and  25,200.000  in  1899.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
taUes,  the  government  subvention  forms  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues  of 
German  East  Africa,  88  per  cent,  of  Southwest  Africa,  57  per  cent,  of  Cameroon, 
31  per  cent  of  Togo,  90  per  cent  of  New  Guinea,  and  100  per  cmt  of  Kiao-chau. 

GEBUAN  EAST  APVICA. 

(All  sums  are  expressed  in  thousands  of  marks.) 
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1894-95 

1895-96 

1896^ 

1897-98 

1898 

1899 

100 

350 

  1,750 

I.7S0 

I.3S0 

1,400 

1.625 

1.750 

Other  taxes,  fees,  and 

adminis- 

  400 

400 

350 

300 

410 

 3.370 

3.687 

4.301 

4.^ 

3.^ 

5.985 

Total  

  5>5ao 

5.837 

5.901 

6,039 

5.965 

8*495 

SOltTHWEST  AfHICA. 

10 

10 

27 

'386 

550 

350 

500 

Other  taxes,  fees,  and 

adminis- 

40 

40 

Railroad  admtnistration. 

20 

T,700 

4,087 

3-015 

4,601 

6,609 

1.7*7 

4,473 

3,565 

5,001 

7,179 

a8 

38 

■565 

590 

500 

460 

600 

Other  taxes,  fees,  and 

athninis- 

  46 

4S 

80 

92 

102 

620 

677 

690 

814 

983 

1.230 

1. 31 7 

1,270 

l,*4 

1.713 
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Direct  taxes                                             ....        ....        ....          27  27 

Customs                                      180        262        377        395        500  500 

Other  taxes,  fees,  and  adminis- 
tration income                             6          3           3           5         23  23 

Imperial  subvention   254 

Total....   186       265       380       400       550  804 

NEW  GUINEA. 

(All  sums  are  expressed  in  thousands  of  marks.) 
Source.  i894-95  1895-96  1896-S^   i^-^    tBgH  1899 

Direct  taxes,  customs,  other  taxes, 

fees,  and  administration  in«nne   75 

Imperial  subvention   657 

Total   732 

kia<m:hau. 

Imperial  subvention         5,ooo  8,500 

The  expenditures  of  the  colonies  are  largely  absorbed  by  salaries  of  civil  and 
military  administrators,  expeditions,  and  explorations,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  building  of  roads,  which  to  some  extent  may  ultimately  benefit  the  native  popula- 
tion, are  of  primary  benefit  to  the  German  companiu,  whose  sole  object  is  ths 
exploitation  of  the  native  population.  Thus,  the  colonial  ^tem  of  Gennany  does 
not  seem  to  have  proven  so  far  to  be  of  any  benefit  either  to  the  natives  or  to  the 
home  government.  In  East  Africa  alone  the  government  has  so  far  expended  the 
sum  of  80,000,000  marks,  yet  German  trade  in  that  territory  has  steadily  declined, 
amounting  in  1809  to  only  one-third  of  the  expenditures  for  that  year.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  from  future  development  of  German  commerce  and  industry  in  connection 
with  the  colonics  whether  the  millions  spent  annually  by  the  German  government 
at  the  expense  of  the  German  taxpayer  have  been  a  justifiabJe  and  paying  investment. 

The  Dutch  Colonial  System  is  that  of  exploitation  of  the  native  population  and  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  colonies.  "The  native  princes  have  become  salaried  crffi- 
cials,"  and  are  subordinate  to  the  orders  of  the  home  government.  The  system  of  ad- 
ministration is  that  of  the  most  strict  centralization.  The  governor-general  is  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  colonies,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  accountable  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment. Since  1830,  when  the  government  took  over  the  direct  responsibilities  of 
administration  from  the  East  India  Company,  the  population  has  been  taxed  to  its 
extreme  capacity.  Until  i860  the  prevailing  method  of  exploitation  was  known  as  the 
"culture  system."  The  natives  were  required  to  give  part  of  their  land  and  labor  to 
the  government  without  any  compensation  whatever.  The  government  disposed  of 
the  products  in  the  European  markets  and  realized  a  very  large  "net  sutplus,"  which 
figured  as  a  regular  item  of  revenue  in  the  home  budget.  The  amount  of  money  that 
the  Dutch  government  has  thus  extracted  from  its  colonial  subjects  is  estimated  at 
from  725,000,000  to  781,000,000  florins  in  the  forty  years  from  1831  to  1871.  In  the 
sixties  a  great  change  set  in,  due  to  the  agitation  in  Holland  against  the  inhuman 
system.  The  forced  cultures  were  abolished  in  most  cases,  although  it  remained 
until  the  present  time  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  products,  especially  coffee.  While 
there  has  been  a  mitigation  of  the  abuse  of  the  poor  by  the  local  officers,  there  has  been 
no  decrease  in  the  total  amount  of  money  derived  by  the  home  government  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  since  other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  extended  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  on  that  account.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  colonies  have  averaged  for 
the  last  thirty  years  about  130,000.000  florins  (nearly  $55,000,000).  The  old  surplus 
has,  however,  given  place  to  a  deficit  of  late,  due  especially  to  increased  military 
expenditures,  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  native  tribes  to  further  extension  of 
Dutch  rule.  The  war  in  northern  Sumatra  has  been  ^oing  on  since  1873,  and  has 
not  ended  yet.  The  revenues  of  the  colonies  are  derived  from  taxes,  the  sale  of 
products  from  the  government  monopolies  farmed  out  by  the  government,  and  re- 
ceipts from  lands  and  services.  The  greater  part  of  the  taxes  is  contributed  by  tiie 
natives  in  addition  to  the  forced  labor  and  other  forms  of  exploitation,  which  are 
hidden  under  the  above  items  of  revenue.  The  following  serves  to  illustrate  the 
curious  way  in  which  the  budget  of  the  Dutch  colonies  is  made  up :  After  preparing 
the  budget  of  Cura^oa  for  1900  "the  governor  submitted  it  to  the  council  May  9. 
1899,  and  it  was  adopted  July  13,  after  eight  amendments  had  been  made  in  it.  This 
provisional  budget,  with  the  governor's  message,  the  report  of  the  council,  and  the 
message  in  answer,  was  then  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  was  presented  in  the  Second 
Chamber  November  6,  and  after  two  unimportant  changes  had  been  made  in  it  was 
finally  acted  on  in  the  First  Chamber,  January  19,  190a  Complaint  was  made  in  the 
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Second  Chamber  that  the  budgets  of  both  Curasao  and  Surinam  were  presented  to 
die  members  too  late  to  allow  them  the  proper  amount  of  time  for  examination,  and 
neither  budget  was  finally  adopted  till  several  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  fiscal 
year." 

Spanish  Colonial  Policy. — Although  Spain's  colonial  domain  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
its  odonial  policy  is  of  gmt  historical  importance  and  practical  interest  as  well, 
in  so  far  as  it  teaches  a  lesson.  Unlike  England  and  Holland,  and  of  late  years  the 
United  States,  the  chief  cause  of  Spain's  colonial  expansion  was  not  merely  the 
desire  to  increase  its  trade  and  build  up  its  industries,  but  simply  the  greed  for  money 
on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  military  nobility.  Military  exploits  and  territorial 
aggrandizement  being  the  dominant  motives,  it  was  natural  that  the  government  of 
the  colonies  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class  of  Spain,  and 
should  be  directed  toward  extracting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  for  the 
crown  and  the  nobility  without  any  regard  for  the  interests  of  th&  colonists,  either 
native  or  white.  As  the  chief  means  to  that  end,  a  very  oppressive  system  of  taxation 
was  established  throughout,  which  proved  ruinous,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lat^e 
amount  of  wealth  taken  from  the  colonies,  but  also  because  it  stifled  industry  in  its 
very  inception.  The  colonists  were  not  allowed  to  raise  anjr  products  that  could  be 
raised  at  home,  as  that  was  considered  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country.  They  could  not  cultivate  tobacco,  because  that  would  compete  with  the 
home  product.  In  Buenos  Ayres  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  grape  was  pro- 
hibited for  a  similar  reason.  Likewise  with  the  raising  of  hemp,  fiax,  and  saffron. 
"In  1703,"  says  Mr.  Blackmar,  "it  was  ordered  by  royal  decree  that  all  vines  should 
be  rooted  out  of  certain  provinces,  because  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  complained  of 
the  killing  off  in  the  consumption  of  olives."  In  this  policy  the  Spaniards  followed 
the  principles  of  the  mercantilists,  who  believed  that  the  interests  of  a  country  would 
be  best  subserved  by  accumulating  within  its  borders  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  precious  metals  in  exchange  for  its  products.  To  carry  the  oppressive  measures 
into  effect  an  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  officialdom  was  maintained,  requiring 
in  its  turn  an  increased  taxation  to  maintain  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
colonists  were  not  consulted  either  as  to  the  kind  of  taxes  that  should  be  imposed 
on  them  or  as  to  the  total  amount.  Nearly  everything  was  taxed — "real  estate  and 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  the  transmission  of  property,  consumption,  sal- 
aries of  government  officers,  railway  tickets  and  transportation,  certificates  of  fideli^, 
imports,  exports,  loading  and  unloading  ships,  travellers,  colonial  produce,  commer- 
cial paper,  stamped  goods,  tobacco,  salt,  lotteries,"  etc.  Were  the  taxes  to  be  applied 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  colonists  they  might  not  prove  so  injurious 
in  the  end.  As  it  was,  however,  they  served  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  any  amount 
of  free  capital  that  was  saved  from  the  few  industries  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and 
thus  doomed  the  colonies  to  stagnation  and  even  decay.  How  the  revenues  were 
spent  may  be  seen  from  the  Cuban  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  under  the  late 
rfgime,  which  might  be  called  very  liberal  in  comparison  with  the  very  narrow  policy 
that  prevailed  in  the  preceding  centuries.  Of  the  26,356,731  pesos  of  total  revenue 
for  that  year,  22,500,808  pesos  represented  "sovereignty  expenses" — that  is,  expendi- 
tures for  war,  navy,  and  the  other  executive  departments  of  the  government — 
largely  going  to  pay  the  salaries  of  officials,  nearly  exclusively  Spanish  grandees, 
who  were  a  failure  at  home,  and  were  sent  to  the  colonies  to  "recuperate.  About 
one-half  of  the  total  revenue — namely,  more  than  12,500,000  pesos — went  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  debt.  Less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  was 
designed  for  the  nAds  of  the  local  government,  and  the  great  bulk  of  even  that  small 
amount  of  money  represented  again  salaries  of  Spanish  officials.  The  so-called 
liberal  government  granted  to  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  very  closely  limited  by  the  following  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution, which  authorized  the  "intervention  ot  the  king,  and  in  a  proper  case  of  the 
Cortes,  to  prevent  the  provincial  deputations  and  the  municipal  councils  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  powers  to  the  prejudice  of  general  and  permanent  interests,  and 
the  "determination  of  their  powers  with  regard  to  the  burets,  in  order  that  the 
provincial  and  municipal  bu<!vets  may  never  be  in  opposition  to  the  tax  system  of 
the  state." 

In  spite  of  the  direful  effects  of  this  policy,  not  only  on  the  colonists,  but  on  Spain 
itself,  the  Spanish  p;ovemment  persisted  to  the  bitter  end  in  a  course  which  Mr. 
Blackmar  charactenzes  as  follows:  "The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  made  up  of 
an  oppressive  commercial  policy,  a  ruinous  and  oppressive  industrial  policy,  a  de- 
structive political  policy,  a  defective  and  unjust  financial  policy."  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  course,  which  carries  with  it  a  very  significant  lesson  for  every  nation 
that  enters  on  a  career  of  oslonial  expansion?  Spain  undermnied  its  own  foundation 
throughout  its  vast  empire,  and  from  the  mightiest  of  nations  a  few  centuries  ago  it 
sank  to  the  position  of  a  weak  and  inferior  power,  and  lost  its  entire  colonial 
domain. 

The  Danish  Colonial  System  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  on  account  of 
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the  small  size  of  the  colonies  and  the  very  few  interests  inrahred.  Its  chief  interest* 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  the  recent  American  acquisitions  and  the  recent  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Denmark  for  the  acquisition  of  those  islands.  The 
Danish  government  has  pursued  a  very  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  toward  its 
colonies,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  ever  derived  any  appreciable  benefit  frcm 
its  possessions.  The  political  organization  of  the  islands  leaves  the  colonists  almost 
perfect  self-government,  limited  only  by  the  control  of  the  home  government  through 
a  governor,  appointed  by  the  crown,  whose  powers  are,  however,  almost  exclnsively 
executive.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  two  colonial  councils,  one  for  each 
of  the  two  districts  into  which  the  colonies  are  divided.  Members  of  the  councils 
elected  bf  the  colonists  form  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  membership  oi  those 
bodies,  the  rest  being  appointed  the  king.  Thus,  the  legislation  is  left  ^rtireljr  to 
the  people.  The  population,  which  is  almost  exclusively  black,  is  not  more 
35,000  all  told.  All  the  revenues  and  expenditures  are  provided  for  in  the  bnlget, 
which  is  made  np  the  governor  and  presented  to  the  cokmial  council  for  approval. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  charges  which  the  colonial  secretary  must  assume, 
which  includes  the  expenses  of  colonial  administration,  all  the  military  expenditures, 
and  other  expenses  of  sovereigmy.  Otherwise,  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "no  measures  touch- 
ing the  economic  affairs  of  the  commune  can  be  effected  by  the  governor  or  other 
superior,  nor  can  any  expenditure  from  the  colonial  treasury  be  directed  without  the 
consent  of  the  colonial  council."  The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  indirect  taxes, 
the  direct  taxes,  owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  general 
poverty  of  the  people,  yielding  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  revenue.  The  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  import  duties,  which  differ  very  greatly  in  the 
two  districts.  The  tariff  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  may  be  called  a  "tariff  for 
revenue  only,"  the  import  duty  amoimting  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods, 
whereas  at  St.  Croix,  which  is  an  agricultural  district,  and  fears  the  competition  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  high  protective  duty  on  wheat* 
meats,  and  nearly  every  other  kind  of  food  products.  There  is  also  an  export  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  on  sugar  in  both  districts,  and  on  molasses  equal  to  VA  cents  per 
gallon  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  and  3  cents  in  St.  Croix.  Ever  since  1870  the 
revenue  has  not  been  sufBcient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  colonies,  and  the  deficit 
has  been  growing  at  an  accelerating  rate,  starting  with  $i0.ooo  in  1870  and  reaching 
the  high-water  mark  of  $150,000  in  1891-92,  the  annual  deficit  since  then  fiuetnattiv 
between  that  figure  and  $100,000.  The  deficit  is  being  covered  from  year  to  year 
by  the  Danish  government,  whose  total  advances  to  the  colonies  now  exceed 
$1,000,000,  a  rather  large  sum  for  a  country  of  its  size  and  resources.  An  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  government  to  reform  the  system  of  taxation  and  expendi- 
tures, so  as  to  wipe  out  the  deficit,  met  with  a  stubborn  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  council,  which  saw  in  the  proposed  reform  an  encroachment  upon  the  lunne 
rule  of  the  colonies.  The  matter  has,  therefore,  remained  as  it  was  before,  which 
explains  the  desire  of  the  Danish  government  to  part  with  its  possessions. 

0OU>RAZ>0;  a  Western  State  of  the  United  States,  has  a  land  area  of  103,645 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Denver.  Colorado  was  admitted  to  the  Union  August 
I,  1876. 

Agriculture. — The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1900  was  estimated  at  2,600,000 
acres.  The  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows :  Com, 
3,188,941  bushels,  $1,530,692;  wheat.  7,207,117  bushels,  $4,252,199;  oats,  3,273,390 
bushels,  $1,407,128;  barley,  314,266  bushels.  $I57.I33;  rye,  39.480  bushels.  $21^19; 
potatoes,  1,863.288  bushels,  $1,527,896;  and  hay,  1,783.133  tons,  $13,551,811.  The 
bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  crop 
of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  2,126,508;  wool,  waited  and  unwasluid, 
l3.303-'75  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  4.390,048  pounds. 

Forest  Reserz'c. — There  are  in  Colorado  five  reserves,  known  as  Pike's  Peak.  Plum 
Creek,  South  Platte,  White  River,  and  Battlement  Mesa  reserves,  with  a  combined 
area  of  4848  square  miles,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.  In  the  first 
three  reserves  named,  fires  and  timber  cutting  have  destroyed  nearly  all  the  timber  of 
value,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  sources  of  supply  of  limber  for  many  years  to 
come.  Investigations  made  in  189S  showed  that  the  principal  trees  in  the  reserves 
of  Colorado  are  the  yellow  pine,  and  varieties  of  spruce  and  fir. 

Mineralogy. — The  aggregate  \'alue  of  the  mineral  yield  of  the  State  for  1900  was 
about  $55,000,000.  The  supremacy  of  Colorado  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
was  maintained,  the  amount  of  gold  produced  being  estimated  at  1.437,06a  fine 
ounces,  value,  $29,500,000;  and  silver,  20,292,200  fine  ounces,  value,  $12,378,242.  The 
coal  output  for  1900  was  5.495-734  tons,  and  for  1899.  4,776,224  tons,  each  year  show- 
ing an  increase  of  about  700,000  tons  over  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  use  of  mining  machines  in  1899,  and  the  mines  in  operation  numbered 
108,  as  against  roi  in  1898.  Two  small  mines  were  idle  practically  throughout  the 
entire  year  1899  on  account  of  labor  troubles,  and  short-time  strikes  occurred  in  7 
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Other  vaincs.  but  these  had  no  material  effect  on  the  production.  The  prodRction  <ji 
inn  ore  onionnted  to  307.557  iong  tons,  valued  at  $749,754.  a  decrease  of  10,923  long 
tons  from  the  amount  produced  in  i8t)8.  This  decrease  was  largely  due  to  the  open- 
ing of  ore  deposits  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  use  of  liberal  amounts 
of  lead  ores  from  Idaho  in  the  Colorado  silver  smelters.   Of  the  iron  ore  mined  in 

1899,  96  per  cent  was  brown  hematite,  and  4  per  cent,  red  hematite.  390.278  barrels 
of  prtroleom,  valued  at  $404,110,  were  produced  in  1899,  and  quarrying  yielded 
granite,  marble,  sandstone,  and  limestone  to  the  value  of  $315,306. 

Mamufmctures. — In  1899  there  were  331  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  23  of  tobacco. 
The  aggregate  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  I5^7,'866  cigars,  15,300  cigarettes, 
and  190^844  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco.  In  1899  Colorado  and  Missouri  together 
produced  138,880  long  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  in  1900,  159,204  tons. 

Bamks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  40  national  banks  in  operation  and  30 
in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $4,387,000;  circulation,  $3,337,050; 
deposits,  $56,721,313 ;  and  reserve,  $25,^8,723.  The  State  banks,  Jnly  3,  1900,  num- 
b«cd  30,  and  had  capital,  $1,430,000;  deposits,  $8,136,722;  and  resources,  $9,865,023; 
and  private  banks,  13,  with  capital,  $137,000;  deposits,  $584,983;  and  resources,  $795,- 
517.   The  exchanges  at  the  Denver  clearing  house  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 

1900,  aggregated  ^14,477,526,  an  increase  of  $49,201,020  in  a  year. 

Education. — In  iSc;^  the  school  population  was  135,800;  number  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  108,816;  average  daily  attendance,  69.065.  There  were  3204  teachers  em- 
ployed. 1739  school  buildings,  and  public  school  property  vahied  at  $6,405,855.  The 
revenue  was  $3,004,587;  and  expenditures,  $2,281,713,  of  which  $1,454,117  was  for 
teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  41  public  high  schools,  with 
5457  students  and  217'teachers;  and  6  private  secondary  schools,  with  140  secondary 
students  and  37'teachers;  one  public  normal  school,  with  323  stadents  and  17  teach- 
ers ;  and  one  private  normal  school,  with  246  students  and  8  teachers.  '  In  1900  the 
State  University  comprised  6  departments;  the  number  of  buildings  was  12;  there 
were  8  instructors  and  lecturers,  475  university  students,  and  375  preparatory  stu- 
dents. The  attendance  at  the  State  School  of  Mines  was  234,  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent  The  school  census  for  1900  showed  an  increase  of  10,676  pupils  in  a  year. 
DnnnB  1899  3I><1  19'^       new  school  buildings  were  constructed. 

Railroads. — During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  new  constructifm  of  railroads 
aggregated  85.10  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  about  5000. 

Penal  Institutions  ana  Charities. — On  November  30,  1900,  the  State  penitentiary 
contained  514  inmates — 83  paroled  and  23  pardoned  prisoners,  tnakii^  a  total  for  the 
year  of  620  inmates.  The  estimated  expenses  of  tliis  institution  for  the  fiscal  year 
^Kregated  $200,000.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  State  reformatory  contained 
118  inmates,  and  the  insane  asylum  507. 

N*tiamal  Guard. — In  igoo  the  national  guard  of  the  State  consisted  of  two  regi- 
mcnts  of  infantry,  of  476  and  421  men  respectively.  There  were  in  addition  three 
tnmps  of  cavalry,  consistmg  of  155  men,  a  battery  of  artillery  of  61  men,  and  a 
medical  department  and  signal  corps  of  26  and  n  men  respectively. 

MMtticipal  Affairs. — The  estimated  premiums  on  fire  insurance  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  Denver  from  April  to  December,  1900,  was  $700,000.  Losses  by  fire  were  only 
9^60,629.  On  this  account  plans  for  self-insurance  by  the  citizens  of  Denver  were 
proposed. 

Popitlation. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  igoo  was 
539.700,  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  since  1890. 

Elections. — The  State  and  national  decttons  in  1900  showed  very  large  gains  for  the 
RepnbHcan  ticket.  In  1896  the  vote  for  Bryan  was  161,153,  and  for  McKinley, 
26,^1.  In  1900  Bryan  polled  122,733  votes,  and  McKinley,  9^,0^.  In  1898  tfae 
Fttsionist  nominee  for  governor  received  93.972  votes,  the  Republican  nominee, 
51,051.  In  1900,  J.  B.  Orman.  the  Fusionist  candidate  for  governor,  received  121,995 
votes,  and  F.  C.  Goudy,  the  Republican  candidate,  93.245  votes.  The  State  Legislature 
in  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  9  Democrats,  2  Republicans.  9  Populists,  and  15 
rrf  the  silver  party.  In  the  House  there  were  21  Democrats,  6  Republicans,  20 
Populists  and  18  of  the  silver  partj.  As  a  result  of  the  elections  the  Legislature  for 
Wi  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  19  Democrats,  2  Republicans.  6  Populists,  and  8 
^ver  Republicans;  in  the  House  there  will  be  33  Democrats,  10  Republicans,  9 
Populists,  and  13  Silver  Republicans.  John  F.  Shafroth  and  John  C.  Bell,  Fusion- 
ists,  were  returned  to  Congress,  though  by  much  reduced  majorities. 

Constitutional  Amendment.— At  the  general  elections  held  in  November,  a  con- 
sdtttttonal  amendment  proposed  by  the  assembly  of  1899  was  adopted.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  assembly  may  hereafter  at  any  single  session  propose  not 
more  than  six  amendments  to  the  constitution.  Previously  the  assembly  was 
authorized  to  propose  (mly  one  amendment  at  each  session,  and  as  a  result  much 
needed  reforms  were  greatly  delayed.       .        „        „       ,  „  . 

State  O^Rctrs  and  National  Representatwes.-^S^te  officers  for  1900 :  Execntire — 
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governor,  C  S.  Thomas  (Dem.) ;  lieutenant-govemor,  Francis  Carney  (Pop.) 
secretary  of  state,  E.  F.  Beckwith  (Pop.) ;  treasurer,  John  F.  Fesler  (Rep.)  ;  audi- 
tor, George  W.  Temple  (Rep.)  ;  adjutant-general,  J.  C.  Ovennyer  (Dem.)  ;  attor- 
ney-general, D.  M.  Campbell  (Rep.);  superintendent  of  education,  Helen  Grenfell 
(Rep.) 

Judiciary — Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  John  Campbell  (Rep.);  associate  jus- 
tices, L.  M.  Goddard  (Dem.)  ;  W.  H.  Gabbert  (Dem.)  ;  clerk,  H.  G.  Clark  (R»p.). 

Senators  in  the  56th  Congress:  E.  O.  Wolcott  (Rep.)  and  Henry  M.  Teller- 
find.).  Representatives:  J<^n  F.  Shafrotb  (SUverite),  from  Denver,  and  John  C 
Bell  (Pop.),  from  Montrose: 

State  Officers  for  1901 :  Governor,  James  B.  Orman  (Dem.) ;  lieutenant-governor,. 
David  C.  Coates  (Peo.)  ;  secretary  of  state,  David  A.  Mills  (Peo.)  ;  treasurer,  J.  N. 
Chipley  (Silv.  Rep.) ;  auditor,  Charles  W.  Cronter  (Dem.) ;  attorney-general, 
Charles  C.  Post  (Dem.)  ;  superintendent  of  education,  Helen  L.  Grenfell.  Supreme- 
Court:  Chief  justice,  John  Campbell  (Rep^  ;  justices,  Robert  W.  Steele  (Fus.)r 
William  H.  Gabbert  (Dem.)  ;  clerk.  H.  G.  Clark.  The  State  Legislature  consists  of 
52  Democrats,  12  Republicans,  15  Populists,  and  21  Silverites. 

Senators  in  the  STth  Congress :  Thomas  M.  Patterson  (Fus.)  and  Henry  M.  Teller 
(Ind.).  Representatives:  John  F.  Shafroth  (Silvcrite),  from  Denver,  and  John  C 
Bell  (Pop.),  from  Montrose. 

OOIiORBD  HBARXNO.    See  SvHiESTHESiA. 

OOIiORBD  MBTBCT>Z8TS  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  numerical- 
strength  of  Methodism.    A  number  of  separate  organizations,  embracing  over 

t,40o,ooo  communicants,  are  maintained  by  negro  Methodists,  but  these  do  not  in- 
clude the  entire  colored  membership,  for  many  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churcb  (South)  are  almost  exclusively  colored,  and  other  Methodist  bodies, 
include  some  negro  members.  The  more  important  African  bodies  are:  Ajtucak. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  founded  1810,  at  Philadelphia,  has  5659  ministers. 
5775  churches,  and  673,504  members:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Ziok  Church, 
independently  oi^nized  1820  by  negroes  who  seceded  from  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  about  New  York  City,  coinprises  3155  ministers,  2006  churches,  and  SJ^^^k 
members;  Colored  Methodist  Church,  founded  1870  by  members  of  me 
Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  represented  by  2187  ministers,  ijoot. 
churches,  and  190,206  members. 

The  negro  bodies  show  consistent  progress  on  the  whole;  some  of  them  support 
well-equipped  educational  institutions  and  publications  devoted  to  their  race,  church 
building  IS  advancing  rapidly,  and  missionary  enterprises  are  meeting  with  decided 
interest  at  home  and  with  promising  success  in  foreign  fields. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVBRSITT,  New  York  City,  founded  1754.  In  1899-1000  new 
agreements  were  made  with  Barnard  College  and  with  the  Teachers  Collie  by 
which  these  corporations  have  become  completely  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  university.  Barnard  becomes  a  separate  college  for  women  with  a  faculty  of 
its  own,  which  controls  the  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  its  rela.- 
tions  to  the  university  council  become,  in  substance,  the  same  as  those  of  Columb^ 
College.  Women  who  have  received  the  bachelor's  degree  may  become  candidates 
for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  as  students  of  the  university,  instead,  as  heretofore, 
of  graduate  students  of  Barnard  College.  Teachers  College  (except  that  the  corpora- 
tion remains  distinct)  secures  the  same  status  in  the  educational  system  of  the  tmiTer- 
sity  as  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  enjoys.  In  1900  the  first  summer 
session  was  held  with  a  large  attendance.  In  the  college  department  a  comparativehr 
slight  modification  in  entrance  requirements,  but  one  whose  results,  it  is  believe^ 
will  be  far-reaching,  will  allow  of  entrance  into  the  B.A.  course  not  only  of  graduates- 
from  the  so-called  classical  course  of  the  public  high  schools,  but  students  in  other 
courses  as  well.  This  change  allows  such  students  to  enter  without  Latin.  They 
must  offer  as  an  equivalent  mathematics,  modem  languages,  history,  or  naturaF 
sciences,  and  must  study  Latin  in  the  college  for  at  least  three  years,  taking  it  in 
their  first  year  for  five  hours  a  week.  Students  vffio  enter  upon  Latin  are  required 
to  study  it  in  the  college  for  one  year  for  three  hours  a  week.  Such  articulation 
between  high-school  and  college  will,  without  substantially  changing  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  do  away  with  the  dilemma  of  those  high-school  students  who 
have  been  unable  to  enter  Columbia  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  because 
they  have  not  studied  the  right  things.  This  ruling  of  the  university  is  in  line  witfi 
changes  already  made  at  several  other  universities,  particularly  Harvard  and  ComelL 
In  connection  with  this  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  form  of  stating  these  require- 
ments. The  total  demand  made  upon  the  student,  being  expressed  in  points  ratfier 
than  in  subjects,  gives  to  the  requirements  as  a  whole  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility. 
In  the  schools  of  applied  science,  also,  Latin  or  Spanish  may  now  be  offered  fbr 
admission  in  lieu  of  French.   The  financial  statement  contained  in  the  president's- 
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derenth  annual  report,  submitted  October  i,  1900.  shows  that  the  debt  of  the  uni- 
versity growing  out  of  its  removal  to  Momingside  Heights  is  still  substantially 
$3,000,000.  The  debit  interest  account  of  the  year  was  about  $10,000  less,  and  the 
deficiency  on  the  educational  account  was  reduced  from  $43,000  to  $17,000.  The 
income  of  the  university  for  educational  purposes  was  $803,1^.71,  to  which  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation  of  $17,328.47  was  added.  Considerably  over  $500,000  came 
to  the  university  during  the  college  year  in  the  form  of  gifts,  of  which  about  $100,000 
was  for  current  uses  and  for  equipment.  Among  special  gifts  was  $100,000  from 
Jc^  D.  Rockefeller  for  a  chair  in  psychology;  $100,000  by  bequest  from  Dorman 
B.  Eaton,  subject  to  the  life  interest  of  his  widow,  for  a  professorship  on  municipal 
administration;  $100,000,  pledged  by  alumni  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  story  to 
University  Hall ;  $100,000  b^  an  anon^nous  contributor  for  a  new  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  religious  and  spiritual  activities  of  the  students ;  additional  endowments 
of  $10,000  each  for  the  Carl  Schurz  Library  and  Carl  Schurz  fellowship  funds, 
$12,400  each  for  the  Alexander  Proudfit  fellowship  and  Maria  Proudlit  fellowship 
fnnfls,  and  $5000  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Avery  Architectural  Library. 
The  university  library  received  also  a  series  of  valuable  Chinese  books  from  W.  B. 
Parsons.  The  additions  to  the  library  during  Uie  year  aggregated  20,300  books, 
making  the  present  collection  about  300,000. 

The  statistics  of  officers  and  students  for  the  college  year  show  a  faculty  of  350 
professors,  instructors,  and  assistants,  and  a  total  student  attendance,  excluding  the 
417  students  of  the  summer  session,  and  deducting  for  names  duplicated  below,  of 
3207,  distributed  as  follows :  College,  465 ;  school  of  law,  380 ;  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  1787;  schools  of  applied  science,  491 ;  school  of  political  science,  250; 
school  of  philosophy,  213 ;  school  of  pure  science,  1 15 ;  Barnard  College,  333 ;  Teachers 
College,  391.  In  addition,  751  students  received  instruction  during  the  year  through 
tile  leachers  College  extension  courses.  The  number  of  students  graduated  in  i8(Xh 
190D  was  563,  of  whom  108  received  M.A.  degrees  and  21  Ph.D.;  3  honorary  M.A. 
degrtes  were  granted  also,  and  6  honorary  LL.D.  degrees.  The  second  quinquennial 
award  of  Barnard  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Science  was  made  at  commence- 
ment, on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  Professor 
Rdntgcn,  of  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  for  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays.  The  first 
award  was  made  to  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  for  their  discovery  of 
argon.  Professor  James  H.  Robinson,  of  the  department  of  history,  was  reappointed 
acting  dean  of  Barnard  for  the  new  year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  dormitory  for  women  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers  College.  See 
Psychology.  Expsrihental,  and  UNiVEKsmss  and  Colleges. 

OOMBTS.  See  Astronomical  Progress. 

OONOBR,  Edwin  H.,  United  States  minister  to  China,  resident  at  Peking  during 
the  siege  of  the  legations  there  from  June  20  to  August  14,  1900,  was  born  m  Knox 
County,  111.,  Marcn  7,  1843.  He  graduated  at  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111., 
m  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1866.   He  served  in  the  army  for  three 

years  during  the  Civil  War,  marched  with  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and 
received  the  brevet  of  major.  After  the  war  Mr.  Conger  practised  law  for  two 
years  in  Illinois,  and  then  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  became  engaged  in  stock 
raising  and  banking.  In  18S2  he  was  elected  State  treasurer  of  Iowa  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  and  served  till  1885,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  until  1890,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  minister  to  Brazil, 
offered  him  by  President  Harrison.  In  1895  the  Democratic  administration  accepted 
Mr.  Conger's  resignation,  but  in  1897  he  was  reappointed  to  Brazil  by  President 
McKinley.  In  Mr.  Conger  was  recalled  from  Brazil  and  entrusted  with  the 
embassy  at  Peking,  a  much  more  important  position,  and  one  requiring  ability, 
astuteness,  and  experience. 

At  the  banning  of  the  siege  of  the  foreigners  in  Peking  on  June  28,  1900,  Mr. 
Conger  with  his  wife  and  daughters  withdrew  from  the  American  to  the  British 
Legation,  which  was  more  strongly  defended.  Here  they  remained  until  the  lega- 
tions were  relieved  on  August  14.  Mr.  Conger  was  the  only  representative  of  a 
foreign  power  to  communicate  with  his  home  government  during  the  siege.  Through 
the  efforts  of  President  McKinley  a  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Conger  through  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington  (see  United  States,  paragraph  Foreign  Relations 
—China),  and  this  message  was  replied  to  throu^  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Peking. 
Daring  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  commissioners  Mr.  Cottier 
represented  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  United  States.  On  account  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  United  States  government  with  the  indemnities  proposals  included 
in  the  joint  note  submitted  to  China  by  the  foreign  envoys  in  December,  Mr,  Conger 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  Powers  to  sign  that  note.  For  an  account  of  these 
negotiations  and  the  previous  uprising  in  Peking,  see  the  article  Chinese  Eupirb. 

QQ^HQO  TBBB  6TATB,  a  country  of  central  Africa  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  French  Cptjgo  and, 
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the  eastern  Soudan  (under  British  influence),  oa  the  east  by  Uganda,  German  East 
Africa  (being  separated  in  large  pari  therefrom  by  Lake  Tanganyika),  and  British 
central  Africa,  on  the  south  by  British  oentral  Africa  and  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
and  on  the  west  by  French  Congo  and  Portuguese  West  Africa,  the  Free  State 
having  egress  through  the  latter  to  the  AtJaatic  by  way  of  the  Congo  River.  The 
total  estimated  area  is  900,000  square  miles,  and  various  estimates  place  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  of  Bantu  origin,  at  front  8,000,000  to  jOkOOcyxK),  the  latter  figure  being 
the  official  estimate  of  1896.  In  January,  1899,  the  white  inh^itants  numbered  1630, 
of  whom  959  were  Belgian,  139  Portuguese,  113  Italian,  94  English,  81  Swedish, 
65  Dutch,  41  Danish,  34  Norwegian,  29  Frendi,  28  American,  21  German.  The 
natives  speak  numerous  dialects,  and  their  religion  is  a  crude  fetichism.  Mission 
work  is  carried  on  at  nearly  70  stations  by  about  225  missionaries,  almost  equally 
divided  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  An  article  published  in  1900 
stated  that  under  King  Leopold  the  policy  of  the  Belgians  had  been  to  administer 
the  country  not  only  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  but  for  its  permanent  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  progress  of  the  Free  State  in  both  commerce  and  civilization  was 
exceedingly  promising.  While  an  impetus  had  been  given  to  Belgian  home  indus- 
tries, the  fruits  of  civilizaticm  had  been  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the  Congolese. 
That  the  latter  are  not  entirely  heedless  of  their  <^>portunity,  the  ariicle  went  on  to 
say,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  are  alive  to  the  benefits  not  only  of  commerce, 
but  of  the  education  offered  in  the  many  schools  already  estaUished.  Another  view 
of  Belgian  man^ement  has  been  called  forth  by  various  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
1900,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 

Government,  etc. — In  1876  King  Leopold  II.  founded  the  Congo  International 
Association,  which  obtained  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  Free  State  in 
1884  and  18B5  from  most  of  the  European  nations  and  the  United  States,  and  which 
on  Fd}ruary  26,  1885,  approved  the  resolutions  of  the  Berlin  congress.  AccOTding 
to  these  resi^ations,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  was  ccmtinued  in  the  person  ol 
Kxog  Le<^ld,  free  trade  was  established  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  arbitration  was 
stipulated  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  protection  of  natives  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1890  the  Inter- 
national Conference  at  Brussels  authorized  the  imposition  of  certain  duties  by  the 
Free  State,  and  in  the  same  year  a  conference  between  the  Free  State  and  Belgium 
gave  the  latter  the  option  of  aimexation  on  or  after  February  3,  1901.  lA  August. 
1889,  King  Leopold  had  made  a  will,  bequeathii%  to  Beigtum  his  sovereign  rights 
in  the  Free  State.  The  boundaries  of  the  Free  State  were  defined  by  treaties  made 
with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Portugal  in  1884.  1885,  1891,  and  1894. 
The  government  is  vested  in  King  Leopold,  who  has  under  him  at  Brussels  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs.,  and 
finance,  while  at  Boma,  the  capital  of  the  Free  State,  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor-general,  representing  the  king  and  subject  to  his  orders.  Under  the 
governor-general  a  commissioner  administers  eadi  of  the  fourteen  districts,  which 
are  as  follows:  Aruwimi,  Banana,  Bangola,  Boma,  Equator,  the  Falls,  Kwango 
Oriental,  Lake  Leopold  11.,  Lualaba-Kesai,  Matadi,  Stanley  Falls,  Stanley  Pool, 
Ubangi,  Welle.  The  army  of  the  Free  State  consists  of  23  companies  of  native 
troops,  commanded  by  Belgian  officers;  the  total  effective  strength  in  iSgg  was 
nearly  12,000  men.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  hOTe  been  as  ftwows: 
1898,  14,765,000  francs  and  17,252,000  francs  respectively;  1899,  revenue,  19,966,500 
francs ;  expenditure,  19,673,000 ;  igoo,  revenue,  26,256,500  francs ;  expenditure, 
27,731,000  francs.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  state  domain  and  customs 
and  transport  dues;  the  revenue  for  1900  included  2,000,000  francs  from  the  Belgian 

?overnment  and  r,ooo,ooo  francs  from  King  Leopold.    The  largest  ejqwnditures  are 
or  the  departments  of  finance  and  the  interior.   The  money  in  use  is  Belgian,  the 
franc  being  worth  ip.3  cents. 

Production  and  Commerce.—There  are  three  classes  of  lands  in  the  Free  State- 
lands  occupied  by  natives,  private  registered  lands  of  persons  who  are  not  natives, 
and  the  state  domain,  which  consists  of  all  lands  not  included  in  the  other  two 
classes.  The  most  important  export  is  rubber,  which  constitutes  about  three-fiMis 
of  the  whole,  ivory,  palm-kernels,  palm-oil,  ground-nuts,  hides.  Difficulties  of  trans- 
port retard  commerce  in  these  ariicles  as  well  as  in  other  products  of  the  country, 
which  include  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  orchilla.  gum  copal,  and  cam  wood. 
Various  minerals,  including  iron  and  copper,  occur ;  but  mining  has  not  been  developed. 
For  the  protection  of  the  rubber  interests  of  the  Free  State,  a  bureau  of  control  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  a  decree  of  1892,  which  forbids  the  gathering  of 
rubber  by  any  other  method  than  incision  in  the  bark;  this  incision  must  not  amount 
to  destruction  of  the  tree,  and,  according  to  another  decree,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  trees  must  be  planted  for  every  ton  of  rubber  extracted.  But,  of 
course,  in  so  vast  a  territory  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  is  difficult,  not  to  say 
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mqkossible.  The  principal  imports  an  textiles  and  apparel,  foodstuffs,  machinery 
and  other  metalsoods,  and  aIcob<^  brreragcs.  On  the  last  named  there  is  a  qwdal 
import  duty.   The  reported  value  in  francs  of  trade  has  been  as  fcdlows : 

1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.  i8g8. 

Intports   11^54,022      11,836,034      16,040^371      25,427,198  25,185,139 

E3Ep<*rts.'.   il,03l,7C34      I2,l35»656       15,091,138       17-457.090  25,396,706 

In  1898  the  importations  of  textiles  and  clothing  was  valued  at  about  6,247,000 
francs,  and  of  steam  vessels  and  their  machinery,  2,374,400  francs ;  in  the  same  year 
the  value  of  the  rubber  export  was  15,851,000  francs,  and  of  the  ivory  export, 
4,319^000  francs.  Trade  is  mainly  with  Belgium.  In  189S  there  entered  the  porta  of 
Bauama  and  Boma  215  sea-going  vessels,  ag^egating  374,819  tons,  and  cleared  215, 
with  a  tonnage  of  374>370.  The  principal  flags  tmder  which  this  tonnage  was  carried 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Belgian,  British,  and  German. 

Communtcations. — The  Congo  River  is  navigable  for  ocean  steamers  as  far  as 
Matadi,  a  town  27  miles  above  Boma  and  112  miles  from  the  Atlantic;  six  steamers 
belonging  to  the  state  ply  on  this- section  of  the  river.  The  next  section,  to  Stanley 
Pool,  is  rendered  imnavjgable  by  rapids.  Communication,  however,  is  effected  by  a 
railway,  opened  for  traffic  in  July,  1898,  and  running  at  an  average  distance  of  20 
miles  south  of  the  river  for  about  250  miles,  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool.  On  the 
upper  Congo,  above  Stanley  Pool,  a  system  of  transportation  has  been  organized  by 
the  government  and  is  carried  on  by  over  20  steamers,  which  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
carrymg  soldiers  and  officials  and  in  bringing  down  for  export  rubber  and  ivory. 
Several  tributaries  of  the  river  are  navigable  for  manjr  miles,  and  the  Congo  itself 
allows  the  passage  of  fairly  large  vessels  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  some  100  miles ' 
abo^-e  Stanley  Pool.  Several  new  lines  of  railway,  aggregating  about  930  miles  in 
length,  have  been  proposed,  and  in  1900  it  was  announced  that  a  short  line  was  being 
constructed  by  the  government  from  Boma  to  Maynmbe.  A  telegraph  line  has  been 
under  construction  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Falls,  whence  a  branch  has  been 
projected  to  Lake  Tanganjrika  and  another  to  Rejaf  on  the  Nile.  The  Free  State 
belongs  to  the  postal  union,  and  in  1899  had  20  post-offices. 

Reported  Atrocities. — While  reports  of  the  Free  State  c^ials  have  indicated  the 
promising  conditions  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  various  state- 
ments of  missionaries  and  others  having  a  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  country 
have  for  several  years  included  most  revolting  accounts  of  the  treatment  suffered 
by  the  natives  at  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  authorities  and  the  native  troops.  The 
Congolese  in  general  are  savages,  and  some,  it  is  said,  still  practise  cannibalism.  To 
manage  them  and  avert  tiprisings  is  doubtless  a  difficult  task.  But  the  severity  shown 
toward  the  natives,  many  of  whom — the  libMs — are  practically  slaves  of  the  govern- 
ment, does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  fortii  so  much  by  rebdlion  as  1^  remissness 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  in  the  payment  of  taxes— that  is,  tribtite  of  rubber.  In 
1896  there  were  reports — ^made  chiefly  by  missiooaries— of  great  cruelty  practised 
oB  the  natives  by  the  black  soldiery,  villages  being  burned,  and  men.  women,  and 
children  being  horribly  mutilated.  It  should  be  said  that  there  has  always  been 
«ome  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  exact  condition  of  these  matters  in  the  Free 
State.  In  1900  tiiere  seemed  to  be  a  recrudescence  of  these  savage  practices,  for  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  there  came  from  the  Free  State  reports  of  new  murders  and 
mtitilatimis  of  natives  at  the  order  of  Congo  of&cials  on  account  of  the  farmers* 
^Unrc  to  pay  certain  taxes.  Systematic  plunder  of  the  natives  on  the  part  of  the 
Congo  government  was  also  alleged.  Though  the  Belgian  government  is  not  respon- 
sible for  and  has  no  peculiar  right  to  intervene  in  such  matters,  the  atrocities  were 
discussed  and  deprecated  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Appeal  was  made  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  British  colonial  secretary,  but  although  many  atrocities 
seemed  to  be  authenticated,  he  held  that  he  was  without  sufficient  information  to 
warrant  interference.  In  December,  1900,  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  Free  State 
government  appeared  in  the  London  Speaker,  parts  of  which  were  as  follows:  "An 
inferno  of  wickedness— a  very  abomination  of  desolation — ^haa  grown  up  in  that  'free 
and  independent'  state  which  augured  so  well  for  the  good  of  Africa  and  her  sons. 
The  outer  husks  of  civilization  no  doubt  exist  in  the  Congo  State."  The  Speaker 
md  in  sutetance  that  beneath  this  husk  of  decency  flourishes  a  foul  despotism, 
00DeraIing>its  true  nature  by  a  mask  of  simulated  philanthropy:  that  the  Free  State 
is  a  bage  trading  monopoly  founded  upon  forced  labor ;  a  rule  incompetent  and  tm- 
sempaious.  "maintained  with  difficulty  by  cannibal  levies  armed  with  modem 
weapons  of  precision,  which,  after  fifteen  years  of  mismanagement  and  .sheer  cruelty. 
a  unaMe  to  keep  order  within  a  few  miles  of  its  principal  administrative  centres;" 
and  that  the  responsibility  rests  upon  King  Leopold.  The  same  article  stated  that 
aaarchr  existed  m  several  parts  of  the  Free  State,  including  the  Mongolia,  Kassai, 
Hang!rf»*t  and  Aruwimi  districts,  and  the  region  around  Stanley  Falls.  The  remedy 
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suggested  for  these  conditions  of  incompetenqr  and  lawlessness  was  that  the 
£uro|)ean  Powers— particularly  Great  Britain,  Gemiany,  and  FranM— prevent  tlie 
retention  of  the  temtories  of  the  Coo|;o  by  the  present  r  ree  State  government  after 
February  3,  1901,  the  time  when  Belgium  has  the  option  of  annexation;  and  should 
the  Belgian  government  not  wish  to  undertake  the  administration  of  so  large  a  ter- 
ritory, it  was  suggested  that,  m  any  event,  the  present  government  be  discontitnted. 

Boundary  Dispute. — It  was  announced  in  May,  1900,  that  a  boundary  dilute  had 
precipitated  a  conflict  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Kivu  between  Free  State  troops  and 
the  forces  of  German  East  Africa.  Compelling  the  departure  of  the  Belgian  authorities 
by  threat  of  attack,  the  Germans,  it  was  said,  seized  Free  State  territory  as  far  as  the 
Rusizi  River — some  3000  square  miles — holding  it  with  about  1000  troops.  The 
dispute  is  said  to  have  arisen  through  the  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  region 
around  Lake  Kivu  on  the  part  of  both  the  German  and  the  Bdgian  authorities. 
Consequently  a  mistake  was  made  involving  the  5000  square  miles,  which  by  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  it  is  said,  belong  to  the  Free  State,  but  which  tgr 
the  intent  of  the  treaty  are  German.  In  November  it  was  announced  that,  in  return 
for  the  assistance  rendered  by  Germany  to  Belgium  in  obtaining  a  strip  of  Chinese 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pei-ho  below  Tientsin,  King  Leopold,  as  sovcrei^ 
of  the  Free  State,  had  agreed  to  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  near  Lake  Kivu  m 
favor  of  Germany. 

OOMaRBOATIONAUSTS,  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plsrmouth,  have 
developed  great  strength,  particularly  in  New  England.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  their  growth  in  the  new  States  of  the  West  has  been  rapid  and, 
in  the  South,  from  which  they  were  excluded  for  their  anti-slavery  views  until  after 
■the  Civil  War,  they  have  a  large  fcdlowing  among  the  negroes,  on  whose  educatun 
they  expend  much  labor  and  mon<^.  The  doctrinal  status  of  the  church,  as  defined 
in  1883  by  a  commission  of  the  National  Council,  is  of  a  general  evangelical  character; 
its  church  polity,  complete  local  autonomy  of  individual  churches  united  by  a  bond 
of  fellowship.  The  Congregationalists  report  for  1900,  639,874  members,  5614  min- 
isters, and  5604  churches,  a  gain  in  membership  for  the  last  decade  of  twenty-three 
per  cent.  They  claim,  as  connected  with  their  denomination,  37  colleges,  and  carry 
on  their  theological  education  through  7  seminaries  with  64  professors  and  343 
students. 

OONOREaATIOMAL  BEBTHODI8T  OHUROB,  founded  1853  in  Georgia, 
composed  of  both  white  and  colored  members,  its  negro  constituency  being  subor- 
dinately  organized  into  conferences.  In  government  it  is  not  strictly  congregational, 
for  appeals  may  be  carried  to  district  conferences  which  are  semi-annual,  to  annual 
State  conferences,  and  to  the  general  conference,  which  meets  quadrennially.  In 
1888  many  of  its  members  joined  the  Congregationalists.  The  church  has  more  than 
doubled  its  membership  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  reports  (1900)  210  ministers,  240 
churches,  and  20,000  members,  a  notable  increase  over  1899. 

OONOBBOATIONAIi  NATIONAL  OOUNOIL,  established  1871,  is  made  up 
of  delegates  appointed  by  local  organizations,  one  for  every^  ten  churches.  The 
present  composition  of  the  council,  which  meets  triennially,  is :  Moderator,  Rev. 
rrederick  A.  Noble,  D.D. ;  secretary.  Rev.  Asher  Anderson,  Meriden,  Conn. ;  treas- 
urer. Rev.  S.  B.  Forbes;  registrar,  Rev.  W.  H.  Moore.  The  session  of  1901  will  be 
held  at  Portland,  Me.,  on  October  12-17. 

OONaRESS^NAIi  UBRART,  established  at  Washington  in  1800 ;  destroyed 
in  1814  by  the  British,  and  refounded  by  the  purchase  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  library. 
The  last  report  of  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  librarian  of  Congress,  is  dated  December 
4,  1900,  ana  is  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  The  growth  of  the  library  was  as 
follows:  books  and  pamphlets,  38,110;  manuscripts,  77S;  maps  and  charts,  3536 
pieces ;  music,  16,605  pieces,  and  prints,  14,048  pieces.  The  serials  currently  received 
numbered  5300.  The  total  contents  of  the  library  at  the  end  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  numbered  995,166  volumes  and  pamphlets,  27,278  manuscripts,  55717 
maps  and  charts,  294,070  pieces  of  music  and  84,871  prints.  Of  the  accessions  the 
largest  number  come  through  copyright  deposits.  Of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
added.  10,599  came  in  this  way,  while  9209  came  by  purchase,  5415  by  gift  and  3277 
through  the  United  States  government.  The  expenditures  for  this  library  were 
$^,84046,  or,  including  care  and  maintenance,  $331,040.42.  The  largest  item  was 
that  for  salaries— ^118.944.24,  with  $38,775.70  for  salaries  in  the  copyright  office, 
other  expenses  including  $31,670.83  for  increase  of  the  library  and  $33,378.60  for 
printing  and  binding.  The  copyright  business  included  the  entry  of  titles  number- 
ing 94,798,  of  which  86,438  were  titles  of  productions  by  residents  of  the  United 
States.  The  fees  amounted  to  $65,206.  while  the  expenses  of  the  copyright  division 
were  $45,475.70.  But  these  statistics  give  only  a  slight  indication  of  the  activity  of  the 
library  of  Congress  under  its  new  administration.  During  the  year  the  96  new  positions 
created  in  response  to  Dr.  Putnam's  recommendations  were  filled  by  appointments 


irom  805  applications  on  file  In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  26  additional  cataloguers 
are  provided  for ;  12  more  are  to  be  added  next  year,  so  that  by  July,  1902,  the 
cataloguing  force  will  number  84.  During  the  year  Dr.  Putnam  arranged  in  Europe 
for  improved  facilities  for  exchange  and  additional  sources  of  supply.  A  fully 
equipped  bindery  and  a  small  printing  plant  for  printing  catalogue  cards  and  minor 
library  publications  have  been  installed  in  the  library  building  as  a  branch  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  With  the  increased  force  three  main  catalogues  have 
lieen  begun,  with  a  good  prospect  that  not  only  current  accessions  will  be  prop- 
-criy  catalogued,  but  that  order  wilt  be  obtained  from  the  former  condition  of  chaos. 
Three  important  bibliographies  have  been  published  dealing  respectively  with  col- 
onization and  dependencies,  trusts,  and  inter-oceanic  canal  and  railway  routes.  The 
main  reading-room  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  total  number  of  visitors  to 
the  building  was  655439,  as  against  643,961  in  1899.  The  readers  in  the  main  read- 
ing room  numbered  123,844  as  against  121,290  in  1899.  The  recorded  use  of  books 
and  periodicals  was  364,3915  as  against  297,662  in  1899.  The  class  of  books  most 
largdy  used  was  history — 74,942  volumes.  The  number  of  books  issued  for  home 
aue  shows  a  decrease  from  20,650  in  1899  to  17,898  in  1900.  The  appropriations  for 
IQOI  have  been  considerably  increased,  the  item  for  book  purchases,  $61,180  being 
atewst  double  that  of  last  year,  while  that  for  printing  and  binding,  $75,000,  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  190a 

OQMNUOnODT,  one  of  the  New  England  States  of  the  United  States ;  has  an 
area  of  4990  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Hartford. 

Agriculture. — ^The  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  for  1900  was  as  fol- 
lows: com,  1.771,180  bushels,  $974,149;  wheat,  6864  bushels.  $5628;  oats,  578,987 
bushels,  $202,645;  rye,  $239,802  bushels,  $155.871 ;  buckwheat,  60,304  bushels,  $39,198; 

Statoes,  2,478,528  bushels,  $1,734,970;  and  hay,  427,411  tons,  $7,150,586.  The  bul- 
in  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  product 
for  1900  to  be:  Number  of  sheep,  31,204;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  171,622 
pounds ;  wool,  scoured,  101,257  pounds. 

Industries. — The  following  table  presents  statistics  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  State  for  the  year  1900: 
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The  number  of  cigar  factories  during  the  calendar  year  was  reported  at  380,  and 
tobacco  factories,  3».  Their  combined  production  was  44,174,910  cigars,  204,670 
cigarettes,  and  25,323  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco.  Quarrying  during  the  year  1899 
produced  granite  to  the. value  of  $516,886;  sandstone,  $27i,&Z3;  and  limestone,  $162,- 
jBS.  The  annual  report  of  the  diell-fish  commissioners  states  that  the  area  of  oyster 
grounds  under  cultivation  in  1900  was  63.850  acres.  The  output  of  oysters  was  less 
than  the  average,  but  the  product  found  a  fair  market  at  an  improved  price. 

Commerce. — In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
Fairfield.  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Stonington  aggregated  in  value 
$1,820,052,  as  against  $735,221  for  the  previous  fiscal  year;  exports  insignificant.  No 
statistics  are  available  for  the  large  domestic  water  traffic  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Banks.— -On  October  31,  1900.  there  were  84  national  banks  in  operation  and  19  in 
liquidation.  The  aj^egate  active  capital  was  $20,546,020;  circulation,  $10,390,354; 
deposits,  $44,304,169;  and  reserve,  $12,933,280.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1900,  num- 
bered 8,  and  had  capital,  $2,240,000;  de^sits,  $7,145,744:  and  resources,  $10,504,875; 
loan  and  trust  companies,  14.  with  capital.  $1,775,000;  deposits,  $8,540,191;  and  re- 
sources, 911.483340;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  October  i,  1899,  88,  with  depositors, 
393,IJ7;  deposits,  $i74>i35tI95;  and  resources,  $184,480,698.   The  exchanges  at  the 
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clearing  bouses  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven  in  the  year  ended  S^ember  30^  1900, 
agKr<»ated  $206,702,591.  a  decrease  of  $14,595,310  from  the  previous  year. 

JKaUways— Steam. — ^The  report  of  the  raUroad  commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  shows  tbak  the  length  of  main  line  and  branches  was  1013.35 
miles.  Parallel  tracks  and  sidings  gave  a  total  mileage  of  single  track  of  iSaijy, 
an  increase  of  2.06  miles  of  sidmi^s  during  the  year.  The  number  of  passcngo^ 
carried  was  53,352,417,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  3,083,949;  freight  hauled  aggregated 
17.393.459  tons,  an  increase  of  1.501,817  tons;  passenger  revenue,  $17,158^664; 
freight  revenue,  $20,630,051;  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile,  $aQi7S5; 
average  receipts  per  ton  of  freight  per  mile,  $aoi4  Street. — The  total  lengtk  of 
main  line,  June  30^  1900,  was  470.97  miles,  an  increase  of  54.7  in  a  year.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $3,297,405;  operating  expenses,  $2,031,507;  net  earnings,  $i,265,99ft: 
number  of  passengers  carried,  64,109,819;  average  revenue  per  passenger,  $ao5i4; 
and  average  cost  of  transporting  each  passenger,  $ao3i7. 

Educaiion.—Tht  Sute  Board  of  Education,  in  its  annual  report  for  1900,  places 
the  school  population  at  189,717,  and  the  total  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  at 
I5i>3^-  l^he  average  attendance  of  pupils  was  about  110,000.  The  teachers  num- 
bered 4079,  of  wbum  3692  were  women.  The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in 
1899  were  $3,120,516,  as  compared  with  $2,986,163  in  1898;  and  the  cost  per  pupil 
in  attendance  was  $24.20  in  1899  as  against  $25.03  in  the  precedii^  year.  Private 
schools  numbered  177,  and  had  923  teachers  and  30,083  pupils  enioUed.  For  ad- 
vanced education  there  were  76  high  schools,  with  355  teachers  and  7867  students, 
3  normal  schools  with  529  students,  and  19  evening  sdtools  with  108  teachers,  3721 
pupils  enrolled,  and  an  average  of  1215  pupils  in  attendance.  Of  the  1546  schools  in 
the  State,  771  had  libraries,  which  contained  an  aggregate  of  158,073  volumes.  The 
number  of  public  libraries  in  the  State  was  148. 

Finances. — Receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30^ 
1900,  were  $2,876,857,  and  expenditures,  $2,528,514.  The  total  funded  debt  was  $3,- 
140.100;  civil  list  funds  amounted  to  $1,031,226,  reducing  the  actual  State  debt  to 
$2,108,873.  "^he  chief  sources  of  revenue  were:  steam  railroads,  contributing  $975,- 
143;  savings  banks,  $418,780;  life  insurance  companies,  $291,067;  and  inheritance  tax, 
$165,930.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1900  was  $570,163,749,  an 
increase  of  $17,275,987  over  the  valuation  for  1899. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census:  In  1890,  746,258;  in  1900, 
908,355;  increase  during  the  decade,  162,097,  or  21.7  per  cent. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor, 
George  P.  McLean,  received  95.822  votes,  and  the  Democratic  nominee,  S.  L.  Brtm- 
son.  81.420.  The  Legislature  of  1901  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  22  Republicans 
and  2  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  aoi  Republicans  and  54  Democrats.  In  1899 
there  were  20  Republicans  and  4  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  180  R»nbHcans  and 
72  Democrats  in  the  House.  The  four  congressional  representatives  from  Conaec- 
ticnt,  alt  Republicans,  were  returned  at  the  State  elections.  McKinl^'s  plurality  wu 
cut  down  from  53,000  in  1896  to  28,000  in  1900. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor,  George  E.  Lounsbury;  lieutenant-governor,  Lyman  A.  Mills;  secretary  oi 
state.  Hyber  Clark;  treasurer.  Charles  S.  Mersick;  attorney-general,  Charles 
Phelps;  adjutant-general,  Louis  N.  Vankeuren;  insurance  commissioner,  Edwin  L. 
Scofield — all  Republicans. 

Judiciary — Supreme  Court  of  Errors:  Chief  justice,  Charles  B.  Andrews  (Rep.)  ; 
associate  justices,  David  Torrance  (Rep.)  ;  Frederick  B.  Hall  (Rep.)  ;  Siroem  E. 
Baldwin  (Dem.) ;  and  William  Hamersley  (Dem.) ;  clerk,  George  A.  Conant. 
Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress);  E.  Stevens  Henry  (Rock- 
ville).  N.  D.  Sperry  (New  Haven),  Charles  A.  Russell  (Killingly),  Ebenezer  J.  HiM 
(Norwalk) — all  Republicans.  Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) — Orville  H.  Piatt 
(until  1903),  of  Meriden,  and  Joseph  R.  Hawley  (airtil  19^),  of  Hartford— boA 
Republicans. 

State  officers  and  national  representatives  for  1901 :  Executive — goTcrnor,  Geoive 
P.  McLean ;  lieutenant-governor.  Edwin  O.  Keeler ;  secretary  of  state,  Charles  G.  K. 
Vinal:  treasurer,  Henry  H.  Gallup;  comptroller,  Abtram  Chamberlain;  attorney- 
general,  Charles  Phelps;  adjutant-general,  Louis  N.  Van  Keuren;  insurance  cooi- 
missioner,  Edwin  L.  Scofield — all  Republicans. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  tn  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  in  190a.  Sena- 
tors for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  &mc  as  for  1900. 

OOMRAD,  Joseph,  whose  excellent  sea-story  Lord  Jim  was  one  of  the  popular 
English  novels  of  igoo,  is  of  Polish  ancestry.  His  father  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Polish  uprising  of  1863,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  Napoleon's  Grande 
Armee  When  he  was  13  Joseph  Conrad  left  Poland  for  France,  and  enterw! 
a  merchant  s  bouse  at  Marseilles.   From  business  he  tamed  to  the  sea,  and  passed 
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through  the  various  grades  in  the  merchant  service  to  thai  al  captain,  serving  in  dtf- 
fcrent  parts  of  the  world,  but  ctuefiy  in  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Borneo  coast  He  has 
steadily  grown  in  fame  since  the  publication  o£  his  first  story,  Almayei^s  Folly,  in 
1895;  An.  OuUast  of  the  Islands  came  out  in  the  next  year.  The  Nigger  of  the  Nor- 
cisnu  was  one  of  the  sensatioos  of  1897.  Tales  of  Unrest  (i8g8)  won  for  him  one 
of  the  prises  of  iso  anmully  awarded  fagr  the  Academy  to  writers  of  great  promise 
^ner  Lee  and  Maurin  Hewlett  being  the  other  winners  of  the  year.  Mr.  Conrad 
is  one  of  ttie  aUest  Xhrang  writers  of  the  sea. 

OOOTSDMBRS'  ZAAaOB,  KATZONAXi,  United  Charities  Building,  New  York 
City.  President,  John  Graham  Brooks;  secretary,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  los  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City.  There  are' now  consamers*  leagtxs  in  nine 
States :  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jers^,  Ohio,  Midiigan, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  National  Consuraess'  League  was  reiH'e- 
sented  in  the  Department  of  Social  Economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  igoo,  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  its  exhibit.  The  first  consumers'  league  was  organized 
in  New  York  in  1890,  and  the  national  league  was  formed  late  in  1898,  and  com- 
pleted its  first  year  of  active  wotic  on  May  i,  1900.  A  consumers'  league,  as  oftcialty 
set  forth  in  rec^t  league  literature,  is  an  association  of  persons  who  strive  to  do 
their  buying  in  such  ways  as  to  further  the  welfare  of  those  who  make  or  distribute 
the  things  bought  The  present  immediate  aims  are  to  extend  among  all  mercantile 
establishments  the  commendable  conditions  now  existing  in  the  best  and  to  abolish 
the  sweating  system.  The  latter  is  the  special  task  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  in  co-operation  with  the  local  leagues.  It  is  sought  to  promote  these  ends 
by  the  use  of  (l)  a  standard  of  a  "fair  house,"  (2)  a  "white  test"  (3)  a  Consumers' 
League  label,  and  (4)  by  promoting  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  better  laws 
relating  to  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  Consumers*  League  of  New  York 
Oty  has  adopted  the  following  standard  of  a  fair  house :  Wages — A  fair  honse  is 
one  in  which  equal  pay  is  given  for  work  of  equal  value,  irrespective  of  sex.  In  the 
departments  where  women  only  are  emjployed,  the  minimum  wages  are  $6  per  week 
for  experienced  adult  workers,  and  fall  in  few  instances  below  $8;  wages  are  paid 
by  the  week;  fines,  if  imposed,  are  paid  into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees; 
the  minimum  wages  of  cash  girls  are  $2  per  week,  with  the  same  conditions  regard- 
ing weekly  payments  and  fines.  Hours — A  fair  house  is  one  in  which  the  hours  from 
8  .^.M.  to  6  P.M.  (with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  lunch)  constitute  the  working 
day,  and  a  general  half-holi(fay  is  given  on  one  day  of  each  week  during  at  least 
two  summer  tiKmths ;  a  Taeation  of  not  less  than  one  week  is  given  with  pay  during 
the  summer  season ;  all  overtime  is  compensated  for ;  wages  are  paid  aad  the  prem- 
ises closed  for  the  five  principal  legal  holidays — viz.,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  Physical 
Conditions — A  fair  house  is  one  in  which  work,  lunch,  and  retiring-rooms  are  apart 
from  each  other,  and  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  present  sanitary  laws ;  the  pres- 
ent law  re^rding  the  providing  of  seats  for  saleswomen  is  observed  and  the  use  of 
seats  permitted.  Other  Conditions — A  fair  house  is  one  in  which  humane  and  con- 
siderate behavior  toward  employees  is  the  rule;  fidelity  and  length  of  service  meet 
with  the  consideration  which  is  their  due;  no  children  under  14  years  of  age  are 
empl<^'ed.  All  the  fair  houses,  therefore,  constitute  a  white  list,  which  is  furnished 
to  buyers.  The  league  label  is  used  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  distingtnsh  garments 
made  in  factories  approved  by  the  league  from  those  made  under  other  conditions. 
Goods  bearing  the  label  of  the  Consumers'  League  are  made  in  factories  in  which 
the  State  factory  law  is  obeyed,  overtime  is  not  worked,  children  under  16  years 
of  age  are  not  employed,  and  no  goods  are  given  out  to  be  made  up  in  homes. 
Persons  who  disapprove  of  the  sweating  system  express  their  disapproval  by  buy- 
ing goods  made  under  clean  and  wholesome  conditions,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of 
the  Consumers'  League  label.  Seventeen  important  factories,  in  Maine.  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Pennsjrlvania,  and  Michigan,  are  using  the  label.  Several  lead- 
ing houses  in  New  York  City  have  applied  for  the  use  of  the  label,  but  the  council 
of  the  National  Constnners'  League  has  voted  to  grant  the  use  of  the  label  to  no 
manu^tnrer  in  New  York  City  until  effective  methods  of  enforcing  the  tenement- 
house  provisions  of  the  labor  law  are  adopted  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Department 
of  New  York  State.  The  league  is  especially  concerned  over  an  industry  so  largely 
centralized  in  New  York  City  as  the  garment  trades,  because  goods  made  up  in  New 
York  City  are  sold  throughout  the  country,  and  because  the  leagrue  considers  New 
York  to  be  the  greatest  centre  of  the  sweating  system  on  the  continent.  The  league 
reports  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  factories  now  using  the  label  sell  their  goods 
at  higher  prices  in  consequence,  enlightened  factory  administration  offsetting  the 
increased  expense  incurred  by  the  abolition  of  sweatshop  working. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  work  the  National  Consumers'  League  has  investi^ted 
the  conditions  of  manufacture  of  white  muslin  underwear,  and  now  possesses  rafor- 
mation  concerning  all  the  important  and  practically  all  the  unimportant,  sources  of 
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supply  of  the  white  muslin  underwear  produced  in  this  country.  Its  work  has 
included  also  the  adoption  of  its  label,  and  the  education  of  purchasers  by  means  of 
lectures,  literature,  and  organization.  It  has  brought  about  the  formation  of  five  of 
the  State  organizations  named  above,  the  new  leagues  being  in  New  Jersey,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  The  Wisconsin  league  was  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  an  evening  devoted  to  the  subject  of  consumers' leagues  at  the  biennial  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  at  Milwaukee  in  June.  By  August  the 
new  Wisconsin  league  had  obtained  for  the  employees  in  fifty  stores  and  two  fac- 
tories, about  3500  persons,  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  evenit^  holiday.  It  had 
previously  been  the  usage  to  keep  open  extra  long  on  Saturday  instead  of  closing 
early.  Among  positive  results  of  the  first  year's  investigation  by  the  national  league 
were  a  list  of  15  factories  whose  product  is  recommended  because  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requir^ents  of  the  league  and  bearing  its  label;  a  list  of  factories 
which  meet  the  requirements  but  do  not  use  the  label  because  their  owners  are  not 
yet  convinced  that  the  constituency  of  the  league  is  sufficiently  large  and  stable  to 
justify  them  In  undertaking  the  expense  involved  in  using  the  label;  and  a  list  of 
those  New  York  factories,  already  mentioned,  to  whom  the  league  has  declined  for 
the  present  to  grant  its  label,  because  of  the  incompetent  state  of  the  Department  of 
Factory  Inspection  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  from 
it,  according  to  the  ofiicial  league  report,  that  protection  for  the  purchasing  public 
from  infection  and  contagion  which  the  law  clearly  intends,  but  which  the  depart- 
ment does  not,  at  present,  afford.  Attention  is  called,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
effective  work  of  the  corresponding  department  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  not  accidental,  it  is  further  reported,  that  the  majority  of  the  factories 
using  the  label  are  in  New  England,  the  conditions  of  employment  there  being  con- 
spicuously better  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  New  England  manu- 
facturers being  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  a  stable  organization  of  customers  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  enlightened  conditions  of  work.  In  connection  with  the 
investigations  carried  on,  the  Consumers'  League  reports  that  "the  fact  has  be«i 
brought  to  light  that  there  are  in  New  England  manufacturers  who  have  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  (some  of  them  for  more  than  a  generation)  maintained  excellent 
conditions  of  work  with  no  recognition  from  the  purchasing  public  of  their  effort  to 
improve  the  most  disorganized  and  demoralized  of  all  our  industries — the  needle 
trades.  These  enlightened  manufacturers  have  had  to  sustain  the  three-fold  com- 
petition of  manufacturers  of  their  own  grade  (which  may  be  called  standard  or 
normal  competition) ;  of  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  which, 
having  no  pay-rolls,  are  able  to  take  contracts  at  very  low  prices  indeed ;  and  finally 
and  most  destructive  of  all,  the  competition  of  the  sweating  system,  under  which  the 
workers  are  maintained  during  the  dull  season  largely  by  public  and  private  charity, 
and  are  paid  such  wages  for  skilled  work  during  the  rush  season  as  ensure  their 
remainii^^  in  the  condition  of  semi-paupers.  Under  this  three-fold  competition  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  number  of  factories  found  to  be  worthy  to  use  the  label  of 
the  Consumers'  League  in  the  first  year  of  its  work  is  small.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
some  owners  and  managers  of  excellent  factories  remain  sceptical  as  to  the  extent 
and  permanence  of  the  interest  of  a  purchasing  public  which  has  been  strangely  slow 
to  manifest  its  appreciation  of  the  righteous  efforts  of  the  conscientious  minority 
among  employers  in  these  trades."  To  the  State  leagues  is  left  the  work  of  promoting 
a  mancet  for  labelled  goods  in  their  respective  fields.  In  New  York  City  there  has 
been  a  retrograde  movement,  certain  retail  merchants,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
profiting  largely  by  the  present  state  of  the  needle  trades,  resenting  the  efforts  of 
purchasers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  those  trades.  While  there  are 
retail  merchants  who  carry  goods  bearing  the  league  label,  the  year's  work  has 
shown  that  the  sweating  system  is  deeply  entrenched  in  the  retail  trade.  The  enact- 
ment in  June,  1900,  of  the  Massachusetts  law  extending  to  women  and  children 
employed  in  mercantile  establishments  the  restrictions  of  hours  of  labor  which  had 
previously  applied  only  to  empl(^ees  in  factories  and  workshops,  was  lat^ely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts.  The  hours  of  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  that  State  are  now  fifty-eight  in  any  one  week,  and  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day. 

The  enactment,  in  June,  1900,  of  the  Massachusetts  law  extending  to  women  and 
children  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  the  restrictions  of  hours  of  labor 
which  had  previously  applied  only  to  employees  in  factories  and  workshops,  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  (Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts.  The  hours 
of  employment  of  women  and  children  in  that  State  are  now  fifty-eight  in  any  CMoe 
week,  and  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

OONSUMPTXON.   See  TuDeRCinx)$is. 

OONVIOT  LABOR.  See  Crime. 
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OOOK,  Clabehce  Chatham,  art  editor  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
in  183S,  and  died  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1900.  After  having  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1849,  he  studied  and  tauRht  architecture  for  several  years.  In  1863  he 
contributed  a  series  of  articles  to  the  New  York  Tribune  upon  American  art,  and  in 
1869  became  the  Paris  correspondent  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Cook  was  among  the  early 
art  critics  of  the  United  States,  and  was  an  authority  upon  archxolt^  and  antiques. 
Among  his  published  writings  are  The  House  Beautiful,  Beds  and  Tables,  and 
Stools  and  Candlesticks.  He  edited  Lubke's  History  of  Art,  and  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Studio. 

OOOH  ISZiAMSS,  a  group  of  nine  islands,  situated  in  the  Pacific,  some  700  miles 
southeast  of  Samoa,  which  were  under  British  protection  from  1888  to  1900.  In 
September  of  the  latter  year  it  was  reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  native  chiefs 
of  Raratonga.  theprinci^  island,  it  had  been  decided  to  ask  Great  Britain  to  annex 
the  islands.  On  October  8,  1900,  Lord  Ranfurly,  governor  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  annexed  the  islands  to  that  colony. 
There  is  now  a  British  resident  in  Raratonga,  paid  by  the  New  Zealand  government. 
The  natives,  who  are  Christians,  petitioned  Great  Britain  for  annexation  as  long  ago 
as  1864.  Raratonga  is  about  53  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  3000.  The  total  population  of  the  islands  is  about  8000,  of  whom  not  more 
than  200  are  Europeans.  The  soil  of  the  islands  is  fertile  and  the  climate  healthful. 
In  1899  the  revenue  and  expenditure  amounted  to  iiSoi  and  £1402  respectively ; 
imports  and  exports,  ii3,355  and  £14,219  respectively.  The  principal  exports  were 
copra  (which  represented  the  value  of  nearly  half  the  whole),  pearl-shell,  coffee, 
oranges,  bananas,  and  limejuice;  and  the  chief  imports  were  textiles,  hardware, 
groceries,  and  preserved  meats. 

OOOPBR  UNION  FOR  THE  AI>VANOBUBNT  OF  80IENOB  AND  ART, 

New  York  City,  founded  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  chartered  in  1857.  The  forty-first 
annual  report,  submitted  May  31,  1900,  records  in  detail  some  recent  notable  gifts. 
Among  these  is  a  gift  of  valuable  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia,  given  by  the  late 
John  Halstead,  the  proceeds  of  which,  although  not  immediately  available,  will  ulti- 
mately yield,  it  is  estimated,  between  $200,000  and  $300,000.  On  January  I,  1900,  the 
trustees  accepted  the  endowment  of  $300,000  offered  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mechanics  arts  day  school,  in  pursuance  of  the  wish  of  the  founder 
Uiat  such  a  department  should  be  established  as  soon  as  funds  should  be  available. 
In  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Edward  Cooper  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hewitt  undertook  to  arraiwe  with  him  for  $10,000  per  annum  to  be  added  to  the 
$15,000  which  Mr.  Carnegie  s  gift  would  yield.  In  addition  to  the  $25,000  per  annum 
thtis  employed,  there  will  still  remain  to  be  made  an  expenditure  for  the  new  office 
of  the  general  superintendent,  who  should  be  able  to  organize  and  assist  in  the 
scheme  of  lectures  and  instruction  in  the  university  extension  system.  The  trustees 
expect  to  continue  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Columbia  University,  and  the  People's  Institute  for  these  university  extension 
courses  of  lectures.  They  record  that  probably  nowhere  in  the  world  have  so  many 
persons  been  provided  free  access  to  literary,  political,  and  scientific  instruction  as 
was  given  during  the  winter  of  1899-1900  in  the  great  hall  of  Cooper  Union.  It  is 
bdieved  that  fully  10,000  persons  have  attended  these  lectures  during  each  week  of 
the  season.  The  ordinary  income  of  Cooper  Union  for  the  year  ending  January  i, 
1900,  was  $58,489.78.  The  endowment  of  the  institution  on  the  same  date  was 
$2,022,450.    President,  Edward  Cooper;  secretary,  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

OOFPER.  The  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States  during  1900  showed 
an  increase  over  that  of  1899,  which,  however,  was  not  as  great  as  the  conditions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  seemed  to  warrant.  The  estimated  production  of  fine 
copper  durii^  the  ^ear  1900  is  stated  at  615,887,360  pounds,  as  compared  with 
585,342,124  pounds  m  1899.  The  increase  came,  in  the  main,  from  the  new  and 
smaller  mines  and  from  Uie  treatment  of  ores  where  copper  is  obtained  along  with 
more  precious  metals.  The  amount  produced  by  the  larger  companies  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  same  statement  holds  good  for  foreign  mines  also,  has  shown  but 
little  change  during  the  year.  The  mines  of  Arizona,  which  produce  about  one-fifth 
of  the  copper  mined  in  the  United  States,  show  an  increase ;  but  those  of  Montana, 
which  yield  about  twice  that  quantity,  exhibit  a  slightly  diminished  production, 
owing  largely  to  extensive  lawsuits  and  mine  fires.  Gains  are  reported  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Utah,  while  the  production  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  was  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year.  Copper  ores  are  extensively  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  refining:,  especially  from  Mexico  and  Canada ;  antl  during  the  year  1900 
there  have  been  imports  amounting  to  54,329  tons,  as  gainst  31,637  tons  in  1899. 
l^rge  shipments  are  bei^  received  frcMn  Australasia,  which  are  treated  electrolyti- 
caliy  at  the  refinoies.  jipm  also  sends  copfitr  ore  to  this  country.   The  United 
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States  has  iiMseaaed  its  exports  of  cc^iper  to  a  marked  degree.  In  the  year  iqdo, 
338,121^1  pounds  were  exported,  as  gainst  246,826,331  pounds  ta  1899;  and  this 
oiuntry  is  now  considered  in  a  position  to  control  the  copper  market  of  the  world. 

The  nagK  of  prices  dnrii^  the  year  is  shows  in  the  followii^  table  from  the 
Eugituering  end  JUming  Jonrnai: 

ATERAGB  HONTHLY  FUCES  OT  COPTHt  Of  NEW  TfU. 

1899. 

Month.  Electrolytic 

Tanaary   14.26 

February   17.02 

March  ,   16.35 

April   :   1713 

May   17-20 

June   16.89 

July   17- 10 

Angmt    17-42 

September   17-34 

October   16.94 

November   16.49 

December   1585 


Year. 


16.67 


17.61 


16. 19 


16.52 


In  January,  1900,  the  visible  supply  of  copper  was  stated  at  22,817  tons,  which 
iacreased  to  a^^x^  tons  on  Decembn-  i.  The  increase  in  dectrical  nndertakii^s, 
including  several  ocean  cables,  demands  large  supplies  of  this  metal,  and  at  present 
important  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  being  developed. 

The  following  figures,  taken  partly  from  cAcial  and  partly  from  private  reports, 
show  the  prodtiction  of  copper  in  long  tons  by  countries  in  i8gB  and  1899: 


1898.  1899L 

Algeria   50   

Argentina   125  65 

Australasia   18,000  20,750 

Austria-Hungary   1,540  1,505 

Bolivia    2.050  2,j>oo 

Canada   8,040  6.732 

Cape  Colony   7.060  6,490 

Chile  24^50  25.000 

England   550  550 

Germany   20,085  23.460 


1898.  1899. 

Italy                            3.435  3.000 

Japan                           ^''75  27.5*50 

Mexico                         15.6m  19-335 

Newfoundland               2,100  2,700 

Norway                          3,615  3-^io 

Peru                            3.040  S,r65 

Russia                         6,000  6,0=0 

Spain  and  Portugal...  53,225  53.730 

Sweden                          480  520 

United  States  239,241  26^15^ 

Total  434.3*9  473^18 


It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  more  than  half  of  the  world's  supfrfy  of  copper  is 
produced  by  the  United  States. 

Among  the  recent  publications  is  one  by  Grant  (Bulletin  6,  Wis.  G.  S.),  showing 
that  Douglass  County.  Wis.,  contains  copper-bearing  rocks  very  similar  to  those 
foOTid  on  Keweenaw  Point,  Mich. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  A.  L.  Colby  it  is  shown  that  small  percentages 
of  copper  exert  no  injurious  effect  on  the  physical  properties  of  steel.  A  sted  shaft 
15  inches  in  diameter  and  14  feet  long,  containing  .565  per  cent  of  copper,  was 
forged  without  difficulty.  Several  test  specimens  were  bent  over  flat  in  the  cold, 
and  showed  after  this  no  cracks  or  flaws,  while  their  tensile  strength  ranged  from 
64.080  pounds  to  68,010  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  contraction  of  area  in  this 
test  was  46.32  to  56.44  per  cent.,  and  the  elongation  in  3  inches  was  28.5  to  34  per 
cent,  tn  other  cases  experiments  made  on  merchant  bars,  rails,  and  nickel  steel,  all 
containing  small  amounts  of  copper,  .397  to  .486  per  cent,  in  the  first  two  cases  and 
.089  per  cent,  in  the  last  showed  no  evidence  of  the  material  being  "red  short,'*  or 
incapable  of  being  worked  at  red  heat. 

OOTRA.   See  CocoA-Ntn'-pALBf  Products. 

OOPTBIOar,  INTBHMATXOMAJL.  The  twenty-second  international  coagresa 
of  literary  and  artistic  property  was  held  at  Pans  from  July  16  to  21,  the  merobcrs 
meeting  in  session  at  the  "Hotel  du  Livre"  of  the  Cerde  de  la  Lttirairie.  There  were 
present  oflkial  del^^es  from  Belgium,  Ecuaifer,  France,  Mexico,  Norwi^,  Russia, 
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Spain,  and  the  United  St^es,  the  latter  country  beui^  represented  by  Thowald 
Solberg,  chief  of  the  copyright  division  of  the  Congressional  Library.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  unofficial  del^ates  who  took  part  in  the  discussions,  indnding  the 
•officials  of  the  International  Copyright  Bureau  at  Berne.  M.  Georges  Leygues, 
Biinister  of  public  instruction  of  France,  presided  at'  the  opening  session.  The 
principal  business  before  the  congress  was  the  discussion  of  a  '*ty|>e"  law  which 
should  serve  a  model  in  attempts  to  secitfe  a  onificatioo  of  existing  and  future 
kgislation  on  the  subject  of  international  copyright  This  matter  was  by  no  meana 
new,  as  it  had  been  brought  before  previous  congresses  at  Dresden  in  1805 ;  Berne, 
1896;  Monaco,  1897;  and  Turin,  1898.  After  discussions,  participated  in  writers, 
dramatists,  composers,  artists,  and  publishers,  a  type  law  was  prqiared  which  should 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  legislation  on  the  rights  of  the  author,  and  presented  to 
the  congress.  This  law,  after  careful  consideration,  was  adopted,  and  is  in  outline 
as  follows:  To  the  author  of  a  work  of  the  intellect,  without  regard  to  his  nationality 
or  the  place  of  first  publication  of  his  production,  is  reserved  the  exclusive  right  to 
publish  or  reproduce  such  a  work  by  whatever  process  or  for  whatever  puri>ose  he 
deures.  This  ri^t  af^dies  to  all  manifestations  of  thought,  written  or  spoluen,  includ- 
ing contributi<uis  to  the  press,  dramatic,  musical  and  choregraphic  prodactions,  and 
all  works  of  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  etc,  independent  of  their  merit,  use,  or 
destination.  The  exercise  of  tms  right  should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  accompli^- 
ment  of  any  formalities,  and  any  reproduction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  modiBcation, 
translation,  or  rearrangement  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  his  heirs  is 
illegal.  The  tenn  of  copyright  is  fixed  at  the  life  of  the  author  and  eighty  years  after 
his  (^ease,  all  benefits  during  this  latter  time  accruing  to  his  heirs.  This  recom- 
mendation, it  may  be  said,  is  an  intermediate  stq>  betwera  die  perpetual  copyright 
de^red  by  certain  extremists  and  Uie  short-tenn  laws  now  generally  in  force.  The 
■ew  law  would  give  the  author  the  control  and  right  of  reproduction  independent 
of  the  right  of  property  in  the  material  object,  and  it  also  enaUcs  him  to  scrutinize 
tiw  reproduction  of  his  work  and  to  sue  an  infrii^er.  The  congress  also  adopted 
a  nnrober  of  rescrfutions  looking  to  the  possible  amendment  of  the  Berne  Copyright 
Convention,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  protection  of  architects  work, 
the  stipulation  that  the  transfer  of  a  work  of  art  shall  not  involve  the  assignment  of 
the  right  of  reproduction,  and  the  provision  of  criminal  law  penalties  for  the  appro- 
priation of  an  artist's  name  or  any  distinctive  mark  adopted  by  him. 

The  congress,  in  discussing  the  copyright  laws  of  the  different  nations,  criticised 
those  of  tlK  United  States,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Congress  would  repeal  such 
provisions  of  the  present  law  as  prevented  the  United  States  from  participating  in 
Ac  Berne  International  Copyright  Union.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
congress  decided  that  photographic  works  were  ^titled  to  the  same  protection  as 
the  graphic  and  plastic  works  of  art,  and  that  the  artist  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
idacing  of  his  name  on  his  work.  The  reproduction  of  press  dispatches  pure  and 
simple  should  also  be  forbidden  when  it  takes  the  form  of  unfair  competition.  The 
next  congress  will  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1901.    See  Canada. 

OORBA,  a  kingdom  of  easternmost  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest 
by  Manchuria,  on  the  west  by  the  Yellow'  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  straits  which 
separate  it  from  Japan,  on  the  east  by  the  Japan  Sea.  It  has  an  area  of  aM>r>oxi- 
mately  82,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  8,(X»,ooo 
to  16,000,000.  Native  statistics  in  1899  gave  only  5,540,901  inhabitants,  but  a  later 
ooont  increased  the  figure  to  10,528,937.  In  1S99  there  were  in  Corea  20,000  foreigners, 
of  whom  the  Japanese  numbered  16,500 ;  the  Chinese,  3000 ;  Americans,  365,  English, 
French,  Germans,  and  Russians  below  a  hundred  each.  The  largest  towns  are  Seoul, 
tbe  capital,  whh  201,000  inhabitants;  Ping- Yang,  with  40,000;  and  Chemulpo,  with 
about  12,000.  Confucianism  is  the  rclififion  of  the  state  and  of  the  higher  dasses; 
the  mass  of  the  people  hold  to  a  sort  of  degenerate  Buddhism,  and  believe  in  fetich- 
ism  fervently.  The  Christians  comprise  aboat  30,000  Catholics  and  4000  Protestants, 
ttie  btter  the  converts  almost  entirely  of  American  missionaries.  Instruction  by  the 
,  state  is  moderately  well  provided  for  on  paper,  but  in  reality  is  non-existent.  The 
mUy  efficient  schools  are  those  managed  by  foreigners.  The  government  is  a  mon- 
archy. The  emperor  rules  with  the  aid  of  a  cabinet,  which  has  both  legislative  and 
execntive  power;  the  administration  is  uniformly  corrupt.  Reforms,  however,  were 
introduced  in  1895  by  Japan,  which  has  done  much  to  render  some  stability  to  the 
ftnances  of  the  country  and  to  remedy  abuses  in  the  Household  Department.  Though 
nominally  independent,  the  monarch  is  merely  a  shuttlecock  in  the  political  game 
going  on  between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  alternately  contr<^  the  country  through 
tbeir  diplomatic  representatives  and  creatures  at  court  There  is  not  tbe  least 
consisteDcy  in  domestic  rule  or  foreign  affairs,  for  die  ministers  of  the  emperor  and 
tbe  offidals  are  atw^s  amenable  to  purchase  or  persuasion  by  force.  As  a  factor  in 
Ifcf  Oriortal  proUem  Corea  derhres  its  unportance  from  its  position  as  buffer  state 
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between  Japan  and  Russia,  for  whom  it  is  almost  certain  to  become  a  source  of 

contention. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. — The  economic  prosperity  of  Corea  depends  on  its 
rice  crop,  the  chief  staple  of  the  country,  A  good  harvest  makes  trade  brisk,  a  very 
poor  one  brings  it  to  a  standstill.  Wheat,  b^ns.  and  ginseng  are  also  raised ;  and 
the  production  of  the  last  has  grown  considerably  since  the  introduction  by  the 
Japanese  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Commerce,  which  increased  steadily 
from  1895  to  i8g8,  showed  a  decided  falling  off  in  iBm.  The  rice  crap  had  failed  in 
the  spring,  and  there  was  no  trading  for  nine  months.  Livehr  business  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  j^ear  failed  to  bring  up  the  average.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign 
and  coast  trade  in  1807,  including  the  precious  metals,  was  23,571,350  yen  (yen  equals 
50  to  51  cents)  ;  in  1898,  24,702,237  yen;  in  1899,  22,074,669  yen.  In  merchandise  the 
diminution  for  the  year  amounted  to  3,185,225  yen,  of  which  1,517,439  yen  fell  on 
the  imports,  711,614  yen  on  the  exports,  and  956,142  yen  on  the  coasting  trade.  In 
the  last  case,  however,  it  was  rather  a  displacement  of  trade  than  a  falling  off :  for, 
as  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  coasting  fleet  was  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  goods  intended  for  export,  from  closra  ports  to  treaty  ports,  the  opening^  of  a 
number  of  harbors  to  foreign  commerce  naturally  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
much  of  this  inter-city  traffic.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods  (more 
than  one-half  of  total),  woollen  goods,  metals,  oil,  railway  material,  salt,  silks,  and 
sewing  machines.  The  petroleum  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States, 
against  which  Russia  has  shown  itself  unable  to  compete,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  value  of  American  oil  imported  in  1S99  increased  by  $80,000,  though  general 
imports  had  decidedly  declined.  The  principal  articles  01  export  are  rice,  beans, 
ginseng,  cowhides,  and  paper.  Gold  is  also  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
1897  to  the  value  of  2,084.079  yen;  in  1898,  2,375,725  yen;  in  1899,  2,993,382  ven. 
The  imports  of  the  United  States  from  Corea  in  1899  were  worth,  according  to  official 
reports,  $708,  and  the  exports  to  Corea  about  $130,000,  though  the  value  of  the  un- 
reported trade  would  greatly  increase  the  figures.  The  chief  commodities  sent  there 
were  petroleum  and  railway  material.  The  bulk  of  the  nation's  commerce  is  with 
Japan  and  England,  the  latter  acting  through  Chinese  factors.  Of  late  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  has  become  sharp,  and  Japan  has  come  off  the  better  in  the  struggle, 
almost  monopolizing  the  export  trade  and  beating  Great  Britain  in  the  cotton  goods 
market  by  offering  merchandise  of  equal  quality  at  lower  prices.  The  fluctuation 
in  the  coinage  exerts  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market;  the  debasement  of  the 
sen,  due  partly  to  {^vemmental  action  and  partly  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  directors 
of  the  mmt,  has  established  a  discount  of  10  to  50  per  cent,  in  favor  of  gold.  So 
unstable,  in  fact,  has  Uie  currency  of  the  country  become  that  Japanese  gold  and 
silver  coin  has  been  generally  made  the  medium  01  exchange  in  foreign  trade  and  is 
the  only  kind  of  money  received  in  payment  of  customs.  Revenue  is  derived  from 
a  land  and  a  house  tax,  customs,  and  export  duties  on  ginseng  and  gold  dust  In 
1899  the  estimated  income  was  6,473,222  yen,  and  the  expenditure  6,471,193  yen,  the 
leading  items  of  expense  being  the  interior,  war,  and  Household  departments.  Taxes 
weigh  heavily  on  the  population,  and  are  made  more  onerous  b^  the  system  of  extor- 
tion practised  by  the  load  officials,  who  are  absolute  in  their  districts.  The  customs 
are  under  an  English  administrator,  and  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
over  1,000,000  yen  to  Japan  and  a  smaller  sum  to  China.  The  canning  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  run  well-equipped  lines  of  steamers  from  the  islands 
to  the  peninsula,  and  make  Fusan,  on  Corea  Strait,  a  port  of  entry  for  vessels  ^oing 
from  Vladivostock  to  Shanghai.  In  1898  the  harbor  entries  comprised  3366  ships  of 
659.970  tons,  of  which  70  per  cent,  were  Japanese.  In  1899  the  entries  were  1666 
steamers  of  746,020  tons  and  2049  sailing  vessels  of  68,364  tons.  Of  the  steam  bot- 
toms, 602,227  tons,  or  more  than  80  per  cent.,  were  Japanese,  showing  a  gain  of 
nearly  15  per  cent,  in  one  year.  This  rate  of  increase  is  sure  to  be  accelerated  in  the 
future,  for  the  merchant  fleet  is  being  continuously  swelled  by  ships  of  heavy  tonnage, 
built  in  accordance  with  admiralty  regulations,  and  approaching  in  excellence  uie 
products  of  European  and  American  shipyards.  On  May  i,  1899,  three  more  ports 
were  opened  to  the  foreign  trade — Kunsan,  Masampo,  and  Songchin — making  in  all 
nine  free  ports  of  entry.  A  treaty  concluded  with  China  in  December,  iSg^  in  whicli 
no  favored-nation  clause  was  inserted,  was  considered  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  as  all  her  trade  is  carried  on  from  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  and 
passes  through  Chinese  hands.  In  1899  the  railway  line  between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo, 
some  thirty  miles  long,  was  completed,  and  was  sold  by  the  builders,  an  American 
syndicate,  to  a  Japanese  company.  Its  operation  has  proved  successful,  since  it  has 
absorbed  the  entire  passenger  traffic  between  the  two  towns,  and  competes  with  the 
river  boats  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  Railway  lines  are  projected  from  Seoul 
to  Wiju,  to  Mokpo,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  FusaiL  (See  Japan.)  In  Seoul  an 
electric  tramway  is  being  run  at  a  satisfactory  profit  to  the  compaiqr,  though  at  an 
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increased  rate  of  mortality  to  the  population,  which  in  1899  manifested  its  hostility 
by  the  riotous  destruction  of  track  and  rolling  stock.  Telegraph  lines  connect  the 
capital  with  Fusan,  Chemulpo,  Wonsan,  and  the  Chinese  system.  In  1899  Corea 
became  a  member  of  the  postal  union,  but  the  inefficiency  of  native  officials  causes 
all  important  business  correspondence  to  be  carried  on  through  Japanese  post-ofBces. 

Production  and  Industry. — Corea's  brightest  economic  prospects  consist  in  the 
future  development  of  her  mineral  resources.  Coal,  lead,  stiver,  and  copper  are 
found  in  moderate  quantities,  and  sufficient  iron  is  produced  to  supply  the  home 
demand.  Gold,  however,  is  the  most  important  mineral  product.  According  to  one 
authority,  experts  in  Corea  have  declared  that  the  gold  fields  there  resemble  the 
country  of  the  Witwatersrand  (Johannesburg)  in  formation  and  promise.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  conservative  opinion,  the  mines  of  Corea,  though  not  enormously 
valuable,  are  rich  in  comparison  with  the  economic  resources  of  the  country.  Serious 
work  began  after  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  of  1895,  when  concessions  were  granted 
to  Japanese,  American,  English,  and  German  promoters  and  syndicates.  On  the 
American  concession  over  1300  men  were  engaged  at  work  in  1899  with  gratifying 
results.  Great  Britain's  operations  were  also  successful.  In  1899  Russia  demanded 
of  the  Corean  government  that  she  alone  be  made  in  future  the  recipient  of  grants 
of  mining  lands ;  Japanese  influence  prevailed,  and  the  emperor  refused  to  accede  to 
the  demand.  The  greatest  need  in  the  mining  districts  is  machinery,  which  must 
come  from  America  or  Great  Britain,  and  coal,  which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  over  Corea's  dreadful  ways,  brings  excessive  prices.  Dynamite  is  fast 
becoming  a  leading  article  of  import,  and  buildings  for  storing,  large  quantities  of 
the  explosive  were  put  up  in  1899  by  the  various  companies.  The  only  important 
manufacture  of  Corea  is  paper,  and  that  is  not  very  considerable ;  the  quality  of  the 
product,  however,  is  superfine,  and  the  industry  is  easily  capable  of  being  developed 
to  large  and  profitable  dimensions.  The  valuable  coast  fisheries  are  controlled  by  the 
Japanese,  who  have  the  exclusive  right  of  operating  within  the  three-mile  line.  The 
whale  fishery  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  catch  their  whales,  salt  them,  and 
sell  them  for  food  in  Japan. 

Recent  History. — The  ascendency  in  Corean  politics  passed  in  1900  from  Japan  to 
Russia,  whose  undisguised  attempts  to  extend  her  influence  in  the  country  threatened 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  bring  on  war  between  the  two  Powers.  In  the  spring  of 
1900  Mr.  Pavlof^  Russian  representative  at  Seoul,  demanded  that  the  government 
cede  Atkinson's  Point  as  a  station  to  the  Russian  steamship  Company.  Atkinson's 
Point  commands  the  entrance  into  Masampo  Harbor,  the  finest  in  Corea,  situated  on 
the  strait  to  the  west  of  Fusan.  It  was  further  demanded  that  the  island  of  Kojedo, 
situated  in  the  strait  of  Corea,  between  the  mainland  and  Japan,  should  never  be 
alienated  to  any  other  nation.  The  importance  of  the  two  positions  claimed  was 
of  the  first  order,  and  Japan  vehemently  opposed  the  cession.  Russia  abated  some- 
what in  her  terms,  agreed  to  take  treaty  land  in  the  harbor  of  Masampo,  but  insisted 
on  the  inalienability  of  Kojedo;  and  in  May  a  convention  embodying  these  grants 
was  signed.  Japan  viewed  with  alarm  the  establishment  of  her  rival  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  peninsula  directly  opposite  her  own  territory,  and  the  report  that 
Masampo  was  to  be  made  a  summer  rendezvous  for  the  Russian  fieet  seemed  to 
increase  the  danger  of  the  situation.  The  loss  of  Kojedo  to  Japan  was  serious,  for 
the  strategic  vajue  of  the  place,  commanding  as  it  does  the  route  from  Vladivostok 
to  Port  Arthur,  was  great.  Simultaneously  with  her  aggressive  policy  on  the  coast, 
Russia  carried  on  extensive  preparations  on  the  Manchurian  border.  The  railway 
branch  from  Port  Arthur,  that  is  ultimately  to  connect  with  the  trunk  line  of  the 
Siberian  road,  was  being  rapidly  laid  down,  and  it  was  expected  that  by  the  end  of 
1900  communication  would  be  established  with  Vladivostok  means  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  tributaries  of  the  Amur  River.  Along  the  whole  fand  frontier  of  Corea, 
tlwrefore,  Russia  was  establishing  a  formidable  military  line  which  would  hold  Corea 
at  her  mercy.  To  strengthen  the  exposed  end  of  this  line  immense  fortifications  were 
begun  at  Port  Arthur,  where  one  hundred  thousand  coolies  were  kept  at  work  making 
the  place  impregnable.  The  storing  of  large  quantities  of  arms  and  provisions  at  Port 
Arthur  tended  to  indicate  that  a  conflict  with  Japan  would  not  come  unexpected 
to  the  Russian  authorities.  For  details  of  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan  con- 
cerning Corea,  see  Japan. 

OORBIXI,  Marie  (Marion  Mackay).  a  popular  novelist  of  a  mystical  turn  of 
mind,  was  bom  in  1864  of  Gaelic  and  Italian  parentage,  and  is  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Charles  Mackay,  litthateur  and  writer  of  songs.  The  late  Erie  Mackay,  the  poet, 
was  Miss  Corelli  s  step-brother.  She  was  educated  partially  in  England  and  par- 
tially in  a  French  ainvent,  where  the  religious  life  fostered  her  love  of  mysticism. 
Barabbas,  a  Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy  (1893),  a  book  dealing  with  the  crucifix- 
km  of  the  Christ,  was  the  fruit  of  the  religious  inspiration  of  these  years.  The 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  her  first  book,  received  little  newspaper  notice,  but  acquired 
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great  popnlartty.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  book  in  1886  Marie  Corelli  has 
written  several  novels  which  have  had  a  very  large  circulation,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Tarious  languages,  including  Russian,  Greek,  and  Hindustani.  Besides  the 
novels  already  mentioned,  the  list  of  her  works  includes  Vendetta  (1886)  ;  Thelma 
(1887)  ;  Ardath  (1889) ;  The  Soul  of  Lilith  (1892) ;  IVormwood  (1893) ;  The  Sor~ 
rows  of  Satan  (1895)  ;  The  Mighty  Atom  (1896)  ;  The  Murder  of  Deiicia  (1896)  ; 
Ziska,  the  Problem  of  a  Wicked  Soul  (1897)  ;  Jane  (1897).  and  Boy  (1900).  The 
Master  Christian  (igoo)  deals  largely  with  the  internal  organization  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  alleged  immorality  of  its  priests,  and  the  supposed  attempt  of  the 
Church  to  foster  wnorance  and  superstition.  Partly  because  of  its  theme  and  l»aTtIy 
also  on  account  of  the  impassioned  style  in  which  it  is  written,  the  Master  Christian 
achieved  consideraUe  poptilarity. 

OCTW.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  E>c5>aTtment  of  Agriculture,  divi- 
sion of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  com  in  the  United 
States  in  1900: 
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The  following  statistics  of  the  world's  production  are  taken  from  the  Crop  Re- 
porter for  Dei^ber.  1900,  which  is  published  at  Washington  by  order  of  the 
seeretary  of  ai^iculture: 
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Figares,  comniercial  or  official,  for  the  corn  crop  of  Central  America  and  some 
of  the  conntries  hi  South  America  are  unobtainable,  but  as  the  supply  is  exhausted 
by  domestic  consumption,  these  statistics  are  not  important  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  Austria- Hungary  ranks  second  among  the  corn-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  There,  as  in  Rouraania,  corn  is  the  principal  cereal  crop.  Corn  is  also  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Portugal,  Spain,  southern  France,  Italy,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
southern  Rcissia.  European  crops  from  1895  to  1899  average  441436,000  bushels  per 
amtum,  or  16  per  cent  of  the  world's  proi^iction. 

Oi  late  attention  has  been  specially  drawn  to  the  various  economic  uses  to  which 
com  may  be  put.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  an  American  exhibit  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  by-products  of  corn  comprised  45  distinct  articles,  including,  besides  the 
^miliar  food  products,  cellulose  for  packing  coffer-dams  of  battle-ships,  paper  stock, 
cob,  pipes,  lager  beer,  table  syrup,  British  gum,  salves,  laundry  starch,  table  starch, 
frumentum,  gum  paste,  com  oil,  oil  cake,  grape  sugar,  gluten  feed,  glucose  and  con- 
fectioner's paste. 

OORNBItl*  UNIVBRSITT,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  founded  1868.  Events  contributing 
to  the  material  advancement  of  the  university  during  the  college  year  1899-igoo 
were  the  completion  of  the  new  medical  college  building  in  New  York  City,  costing 
about  $1,000,000;  and  an  anonymous  gift  of  $80,000  to  erect  on  the  Cornell  campus  a 
hall  for  anatomy  and  physiology,  for  the  use  of  the  underclass  students  in  the 
duplicated  medical  courses  at  Ithaca.  The  total  value  of  gifts  received  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $i39,3Sa  The  total  value  of  property,  inehiding  invested  funds,  is 
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about  $10,850,000.  The  income  for  the  college  year  was  $722,210.68.  The  money 
pledged  by  alumni  and  students  toward  the  erection  of  a  university  club-house,  to 
cost  $150,000,  had  reached  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  the  amount  of  about 
$20,000,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  increase  the  amount  pledged  so  that 
ground  may  be  broken  during  the  summer  of  1901.  The  notable  mosaic  decoration  in 
progress  in  the  chapel  for  two  years  was  completed  in  190a  The  addition  to  the 
library  collections  amounted  to  13.354  volumes  and  1800  pamphlets.  Among  the 
4219  books  which  came  as  gifts,  were  contributions  from  ex-President  Andrew  D. 
White,  in  the  field  of  history ;  Professor  T.  F.  Crane,  incunabula,  chiefly  medical 
sermon  books;  Theodore  Stanton,  '76,  of  Paris,  literature;  and  Professor  Willard 
Fiske,  of  Florence,  Italy,  adding  to  the  Dante  collection.  The  total  extent  of  the 
library  is  now  238,376  volumes  and  38,400  pamphlets.  The  faculty  during  189^1900 
numbered  314.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  iq.v.),  professor  of  American  history,  died  De- 
cember 28.  Professor  W.  F.  Wiltcox  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  act  as  chief 
statistician  of  the  census.  Miss  M.  F.  Washburn,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  a  new 
warden  of  the  Sage  Coll^  for  Women.  The  number  of  students  graduated  was 
465.  and  the  total  attendance,  excluding  445  students  in  the  summer  session,  and  83 
in  the  winter  school  in  agriculture,  and  excluding  duplicates,  was  2138,  distributed  as 
follows:  graduate  school,  174;  academic,  680;  law,  178;  medicine,  333;  agriculture, 
88;  veterinary,  30;  forestry,  20;  architecture,  43;  civil  engineering,  203;  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering,  571.  In  addition  there  were  26  students  in  the  summer 
term  in  entomology,  and  15  in  the  summer  term  in  paleontology.  Some  160  graduates 
of  other  colleges  were  enrolled  in  undergraduate  courses,  and  144  graduates  were 
studying  in  the  summer  session.  In  the  graduate  department  100  were  studying  for 
the  Ph.D.  desree. 

In  the  academic  or  A.B.  course,  where  all  subjects  have,  under  certain  conditions, 
been  elective  since  1897,  interest  centres  upon  the  use  which  students  are  making 
of  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  selection  of  their  studies.  Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
class  entering  in  September,  1899,  offered  Greek  and  Latin  for  entrance  (group  A). 
40  per  cent.  Latin  and  German,  and  19  per  cent.  Latin  and  French  (group  B),  and 
10  per  cent.  German,  French,  and  mathematics  (group  C).  More  than  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  Arts  freshman's  time  was  devoted  to  linguistic  studies,  and  10  per  cent 
of  it  to  mathematics.  The  record  of  the  other  classes  shows  that  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  his  course  these  subjects  occupy  less  of  the  student's  time,  while 
those  subjects,  historical  and  philosophical,  for  which  a  knowledge  of  languages 
and  mathematics  is  preparatory,  occupy  more  time.  At  the  same  time  languages  con- 
tinue to  occupy  considerable  time,  while  it  is  a  point  against  the  opponents  of  the 
elective  system  that  the  time  devoted  to  science  should  actually  decrease.  The  aver- 
age degree  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  freshmen  presenting  Greek  at  entrance  is 
reported  as  steadily  rising.  Among  other  features  of  university  work,  as  noted  in 
the  president's  report,  are  the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the 
veterinary  college,  now  larger  than  in  any  other  veterinary  school  in  the  country, 
and  the  amount  of  research  and  investigation  which  the  department  has  been  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  in  its  university  extension  work,  had 
25,000  teachers  studying  under  its  direction  during  the  college  year,  besides  35,000 
pupils  and  2500  other  residents  of  New  York  State.  The  experiment  station  dis- 
tributed 12  bulletins,  of  20,000  copies  each,  among  the  farmers  of  the  State.  For  the 
work  of  the  College  of  Forestry,  see  FtHtESTBY.  See  also  PsycHOLOGY,  Experimental, 
and  Universities  and  Colleges. 

CORPORATIONS.   See  Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Academy  ot. 

OORRJSA,  Joao  Arthur  de  Souza.  Brazilian  minister  to  England,  died  in  London 
March  23,  1900,  at  the  age  of  64  years.  He  was  born  in  Brazil,  and  after  being 
educated  in  France,  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Brazilian  navy.  In  the  Crimean 
War  he  fought  with  the  Foreign  Legion,  winning  medals  from  both  England  and 
France.  In  1859  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  an  attache  to  the  Brazilian 
Legation  at  the  court  of  St.  James;  in  1863  he  was  transferred  to  a  simitar  position 
in  Paris,  and  in  1867  returned  to  London,  where  he  remained  as  first  secretary  until 
1885.  In  this  year  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  afterward  was  sent  to 
the  pope's  jubilee  at  Rome  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiao'- 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  he  was  appointed  in  1890  minister  at  London, 
and  in  1899  was  also  accredited  to  The  Hague.  He  was  succeeded  at  London  hy 
Joaquin  Nabuco. 

008TA  RIOA,  the  most  southern  country  of  North  America,  is  a  republic  ex- 
tending from  Nicaragua  to  Colombia  between  the  Caribb^n  and  the  Pacific  The 
capital  is  San  Jose. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — The  republic  consists  of  five  provinces  and  two 
territories,  the  total  estimated  area  of  which  is  23,000  square  miles.  The  estimated 
population  in  1897  was  294,940,  and  in  1899,  310,00a  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter 
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figure  is  too  high.  Of  the  rural  inhabitants  very  few  are  of  pure  European  descent. 
Approximate  populations  of  the  principal  towns  are:  San  Jose,  30,000;  Cartago, 
13,000;  Alajuela,  10,000;  Funtarenas,  8000;  Heredia,  6050;  Liberia,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Hicoya,  each  5000;  Limon,  4000.  Immwration  is  encouraged  by  the  government, 
but  though  greater  than  that  to  the  other  Central  American  countries,  is  small,  aver- 
aging alyout  1000  yearly. 

The  principle  of  religious  liberty  prevails,  though  the  state  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  faith  of  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Public  in- 
struction is  free,  and  not  only  nominally  but  actually  compulsory.  Most  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  have  laws  for  compulsory  education,  but  these,  with  the  usual 
Latin-American  negligence,  are  seldom  enforced.  Accordingly,  the  attitude  of  Costa 
Rica  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  commendable.  Besides  the  primary  schools  there  are 
several  institutions  for  higher  education.  The  attendance  at  the  former  in  1897  was 
about  22,000.  In  igoo  the  r^rted  number  of  newspapers  published  was  10,  of  which 
8  were  in  San  Josi. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  chosen  through  the  medium  of  an  electoral  college  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four  members.  The  president  in  igoo  was 
Senor  Rafael  Yglesias,  who  was  re-elected  in  November,  1897.  The  legislative 
power  devolves  upon  a  house  of  representatives,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen 
by  electoral  collies  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  for  each  8000  inhabitants. 
The  electoral  colleges  are  chosen  by  the  vote  of  self-supporting  citizens.  Besides 
local  justices  and  inferior  courts,  there  are  a  court  of  cassation,  two  appellate 
courts,  and  a  supreme  court.  As  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
50  are  liable  to  military  service,  the  war  footii^  of  Costa  Rican  troops  may  be  placed 
at  34,000.  The  regi^ar  army  numbers  600  men  and  the  militia  12,000. 
Finance. — The  prmcipal  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  and  excise.  The  silver 
and  the  gold  colon,  the  new  monetary  unit,  are  each  worth  46.5  cents.  For 
1  years  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos  have  been  as  follows : 

i8g6.       1897-       1898.  1899- 

Revenue  6,538,975  7>435>6"  8,434,104  8,413,198 

Expenditure  6,187,927  6,697,327  8,313.454  8,oi69.748 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  was  6,760,708  colones.  Amor- 
tization of  the  foreign  debt,  which  in  1899  amounted  to  $10,169440,  will  begin  in 
1917  at  the  rate  of  $48,660  (iio,ooo)  annually.  The  internal  debt  in  1899  was  re- 
ported to  be  about  2.922,000  pesos. 

On  October  26,  1896,  upon  the  initiative  of  President  Yglesias,  a  law  was  enacted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  monetary  standard  at  the  ratio  of  26M  to  one  as 
compared  with  silver,  the  gold  colon  (46.5  cents)  being  made  the  unit  of  value.  The 
plan  could  not  be  put  in  immediate  operation,  but  the  government  f  et  about  securing 
a  gold  rescr\-e  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  paper.  By  enactments  of  June  24, 
1899.  the  congress  authorized  the  executive  to  negotiate  a  private  loan  not  exceeding 
i200,ooo  ($973,200),  to  be  converted  into  the  national  ^old  coin,  the  security  offered 
being  60,000  ordinary  shares  of  the  Costa  Rican  Railway,  owned  by  the  nation. 
Since  an  amount  of  the  gold  colones  had  been  coined  sufficient  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, on  April  17,  1900,  3  governmental  decree  was  promulgated  ordering  the  re- 
demption in  gold  of  gold  certificates  at  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  on  and  after  the 
15th  of  the  following  July,  and  placing  the  existing  silver  peso  at  par  with  the  gold 
colon.  In  his  message  to  the  congress.  May  l,  1900,  Pcesident  Yglesias  announced 
that  the  total  metallic  circulation  of  the  country  would  amount  to  about  5,000,000 
gold  colones  and  1,000,000  silver  pesos,  and  reported  a  favorable  outlook  for  the  gold 
standard,  since  the  rate  of  exchange  fell  rapidly  after  the  decree  of  April  17.  This 
pronuse  was  to  some  extent  realized  when  later  in  the  year  the  new  system  met  the 
satisfaction  of  both  the  government  and  the  people.  The  metallic  reserve  was 
thought  sufficient  to  warrant  the  circulation  of  3,000,000  colones  in  bank-notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  redeemable  in  gold.  This  bank  has  ceased  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  bank-note  issue,  but  the  issues  of  other  banks,  though  redeemable  in  gold  upon 
presentation,  are  not  a  legal  tender.  The  colon  is  coined  in  denominations  of  5,  10, 
15.  and  20.  Gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  are 
a  legal  tender  in  the  republic. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  Costa  Rica, 
which  is  one  of  the  more  prosperous  Latin-American  countries.  The  prosperity  of 
Costa  Rica  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  its  soil  is  largely  owned  by  small  land- 
ht^ders.  Almost  any  [product  can  be  successfully  raised,  but  coffee  and  bananas  are 
the  principal  crops,  while  com,  rice,  potatoes,  and  cacao  are  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Rubber  also  is  produced.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important  industry, 
and  in  1897  the  live  stock  was  valued  at  about,  12,^5,000  pesos.  Parts  of  the  country 
are  rich  in  gold,  and  silver  also  occurs.  Coffee  is  by  far  the  most  important  export ; 
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Other  exports  are  bananas,  hides  and  skins,  and  cabinet  woods.  The  leading  inqiorts 
arc  cotton  goods  and  other  textiks  and  iron  and  sted  ware.  The  coffee  eziKnt  in 
189B  amouMed  to  i(m86,i25  kilogrammes,,  rained  at  |4.aoQ,569L  The  production  aad 
export  in  F899  were  smaller  in  quantity  but  more  valuable  than  in  tbe  previous  year ; 
the  export  in  the  commercial  year  1900  was  reported  at  abont  i6tOc>o,ooo  kilogrammes: 
About  80  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  export  is  sent  to  Europe,  56  per  cent,  going- to  En^and 
and  about  16  per  cent,  to  Germany ;  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  goes  to  the  United  States. 
Banana  production  corrtinnes  to  increase,  the  export,  almost  all  of  which  goes  from 
Port  Ltmon  to  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  being  in  1898,  2,331,036  bunckes  and 
in  1899.  2,962,771  bunches.  The  percentages  of  the  imports  by  countries  for  1898  and 
1899  respectrrely  are :  United  States,  44.8  and  54 ;  Great  Britain,  19.6  in  each  year ; 
Germany,  15.6  and  14.5 ;  France,  10.8  and  5.9.  The  valoe  of  tbe  foreign  trade  in 
United  Stales  money  for  fiscal  years  ending  March  ji  have  been  as  follows : 


Commumcations. — A  railway  117  miles  in  length  connects  Port  Limon  with  Aia- 
jnela  by  way  of  San  Jose,  and  another  line  14  miles  long  extends  from  the  P;^ific 
port  Puntarenas  to  Esparta.  Rail  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  is  regarded  to  be  of  great  economic  importance;  and,  accordingly,  a  line 
connecting  tbe  inland  terminals  is  under  construction.  Also  the  Pacific  Railway. 
59  miles  in  length,  connecting  San  Jose  with  Tivives.  a  port  at  the  tnooth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Nicova,  somewhat  south  of  Puntarenas,  has  for  several  years  been  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  under  the  direction  of  the  government  The  value  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  1899  was  $476,000.  In  1897  there  were  917  mile?  of  telegraph  Hoes,. 
Limon,  the  only  important  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  republic,  the  harbor 
of  which  was  improved  in  1899  at  large  expense,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire 
on  October  13,  1900,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

Threatened  Invasion. — In  March,  1900,  trouble  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nica- 
ragua seemed  imminent  through  tbe  appearance  of  Frederico  Mora,  an  ex-convict 
at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  in  command  of  an  armed  force  of  2000  Nicaraguans,  who.  it 
was  alleged,  purposed  an  invasion  of  the  former  country.  Costa  Rica  sent  3000  men 
to  the  frontier.  Though  Nicaragua  disavowed  responsibility  for  the  Mora  move- 
ment, war  seemed  not  improbable;  and  as  the  Bghting  would  naturally  take  place 
near  the  route  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  United  States  cruisers  Marblehead  and 
the  Detroit  were  sent  to  protect  American  interests,  while  Admiral  Kautz  was  in- 
structed to  tender  his  gocnl  offices  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  About  the  last  of 
March  another  expedition  under  General  Emanuel  Herrera  landed  at  David,  a 
Colombian  town  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  near  the  Costa  Rican  boundary,  and  again 
the  Nicaraguan  government  disavowed  responsibility.  No  serious  results  seem  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  either  expedition. 

Boundary  Settlements. — The  Nicaraguan  boundary  question  was  settled  on  July  24, 
1900,  when  the  decision  of  General  EMward  P.  Alexander,  the  arbitrator  a^qminted  by 
President  Cleveland  with  the  consent  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  wai  rendered, 
and  was  approved  by  representatives  of  the  two  governments.  The  bays  of  Salinas 
and  San  Juan  del  Norte  were  made  common  to  both  countries.  On  September  16* 
1900,  it  was  announced  that  the  president  of  France,  the  arbitrator  of  the  boundaury 
dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  had  decided  that  the  frontier  between  the 
two  republics  should  be  forrpcd  by  a  line  starting  from  Cape  Mona,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  in  a  generally  southerly  direction,  following  the  cordillera  to  the  ninth 
parallel.  Thence  the  boundary  follows  the  watershed  between  Chiriqui  Viejo  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Golfo  Dulce,  terminating  at  Punta  Burica.  on  tbe  Pacific, 
Accordingly,  the  new  boundary  line  runs  nearly  north  and  south.  The  small  islands 
northwest  of  Pimta  Mona  were  awarded  to  Costa  Rica,  and  those  to  the  east  and 
southeast  to  Colombia.  The  more  distant  islands  between  the  Mosquito  coast  and 
Panama  were  al^o  given  to  Colombia.  In  the  Pacific  the  Burica  Islands  and  all 
islands  east  of  Punta  Burica  were  awarded  to  Colombia,  while  those  west  of  Punta 
Burica  were  given  to  Costa  Rica. 

COTTON  AND  THE  OOTTOK  INDUSTBT.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  tbe 
grand  prize  for  cotton  and  other  fibres  wa«  awarded  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  growing  popularity  of  mereerieed  cotton  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  cotton  trade  of  the  past  few  years.  The  process  was  invented  by 
John  Mercer,  an  English  chemist,  in  1850.  He  discovered  that  caustic  soda  and 
caustic  potash  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  cellulose  structure  of  the  cotton  fibre, 
changing  its  physical  and  chemical  nature  and  giving  it  a  glossy  appearance,  like 
silk.  The  discovery  was  only  recently  put  into  practical  use,  because  it  shrunk  the 
yam  so  badly.  But  a  process  has  been  perfected  by  which  this  shrinking  is  over- 
come and  enduring  lustre  imparted  to  the  cloth  or  yam. 


Imports. 
Exports 


1896.         1897.         1898.         1899.  1900. 
$3,851,460  $4.748312  $5,460,944  $4,258,896  $4,136,707 
,  5,188,401    5.597.727    5.474.773    5.659.218  4.929.955 
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The  new  process  of  baling  cotton  in  round  bales  seems  to  be  f^wing  in  favor 
among  producers,  uppers,  and  numufacturers.  The  new  bale  is  both  fire-  and 
water-proof;  and  as  all  the  air  is  pressed  out  in  the  process  of  baling,  it  has  no 
tendency  to  unroll,  and  the  contents  are  kept  clean.  During  1900,  171  cotton  mills 
were  constructed  in  the  United  States,  as  against  91  in  1899,  34  in  1898,  49  in  1897, 
and  66  in  1896.  The  year  seems  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one  in  all  branches  of 
the  industry.  Less  cotton  was  exported  from  the  United  States  than  in  previous 
years,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  enormously  increased  home  consumption. 
The  increase  of  cotton  manufacttiring  capad^  in  the  United  States  as  given  by  the 
Textile  World  is  as  follows: 

1809.  igoa         Per  Cent.  Increase. 

Spindles   14,188,103  31,057,983  48.4 

Ixwms   324^3  4go,3^  50.9 

The  following  table  gives  the  cotton  consumption  of  the  world  for  the  last  ten 
years  in  bales  of  500  pounds : 


Orwt 
Britain. 

ContfiMnt. 

ITnitfld 
8tat«a. 

All  others. 

ToM. 

I8B&-B1   

3.384,000 

3,631.000 

3.307,000 

9M,(00 

150.000 

10,458,000 

1801-93   

8,181,000 

S.S40.000 

3,576.000 

160,000 

10.471,000 

leea-fls   

1806.000 

8.GW.000 

3.SS1,000 

018,000 

220,000 

I0J47,000 

laas-M  

3,288,0(10 

3,848,000 

3,364,000 

950,000 

250.000 

10,554,000 

lasi-M  

\8SO,0OD 

4,030,000 

3,748.000 

1.074,000 

800,000 

11,397.000 

S,Sr6,00D 

4,160.000 

2,572,000 

1,100.000 

419,000 

iLsa^ooo 

s,m,ooo 

4.368.000 

3.788.000 

1,001,000 

546.000 

11,890,000 

\m-w  

3.438,0Ut 

4.638,000 

8,083  000 

1,141,000 

796,000 

i2.ra9.OOO 

ISM-M  

a,fti9.ooo 

4.784.000 

8,908,000 

1,S»7,000 

645,000 

ia.et«.ooo 

8,SU,000 

4,&T6,000 

8,806,000 

mooo 

789,000 

18,835,000 

The  cotton  production  of  the  United  States  and  the  annual  takings  of  United 
States  spinners  from  1889  to  1899.  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  from 
the  Twelfth  Census: 


Total 

Taxcn  vos  Hon  Cmnwnatt. 

Put  Ckht.  CoitatrNBD  ih 
8ouTii«KM  Mills. 

Cbof  of 

CoiiaKBctAi. 
Cbop. 

j  mlllB. 

By  eonttaern 
mills. 

Total. 

Of  toul 
commercla] 
crop. 

or  toui 

American 
conaamptloa. 

Id  thooaands  of  bates. 


vm 

itau 
im\ 
ifa; 
%m 

IMM 

laas 
lasK 

1807 

im 


6,9S9 

T,3»r 
8.ffr4 

9,018 
«,«4 
7,689 
9.887 
7,147 
8,708 

ii.«ie 

11,886 


1.700 

1,780 
9,037 
t,\7t 
1,603 
].e80 
3,019 
1,6(» 
1,798 
Mil 
8,817 


460 
645 

618 
864 
738 
711 
863 
900 
999 
1,354 
1,415 


1,370 
9.335 
3,640 
1,866 

3,375 
2,391 
2.«71 
S.S0S 
2.7ft) 
8,465 


6.9 
7  5 
7.1 
7.6 
10.8 
9.4 
8.7 
12.6 
11.6 
11.3 
18.6 


£1.1 
33.4 

n.9 

MO 
80.4 
81.0 
S9.7 
85,9 
85.8 
36.!! 
89.0 


OUANTITT  OF  COTTON  GROWI?  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  YEARS  GIVEN, 
^  BETWEEN  irOO  AND  1900. 


Crop  of 


1790.. 
1809.. 
UIO.. 
1830.. 
1833  . 
18».. 
1849:. 

18a*.. 

1M9.. 
ItM.. 


Frodnctkm. 


Balet. 

8,860 
177,778 
390,000 
681,810 
1,813, 6% 
8,058.103 
2.469,093 
5,8fi7,063 
3,011,906 
^755,359 
7,473,511 
0.346,891 


Average 
weleht 
of  bale. 


Auiuff. 
2!5 

ass 

250 

3e4 

3S9 
385 
400 
445 
440 
453 

4rr 

500 


ToUl 
grooe  weight. 


Pounds. 

a.roii,tB5 

40.000.050 
80.000,000 
180.000.316 
445  000.315 
790,179,305 
9B7. 0.17.800 
S,.'*?  .238. 140 
1.8*5,278.340 
2.607.177.627 
3.564,887.747 
4,«7S,69e.60O 


Increase  fn 
grotw  irriEht 
over  preceSof 
year  f(lveo. 


Poundi. 


S«,000,0S5 
3!)  K)9,90O 
I  no .000,2]  6 
264.!tf9.7OT 
S45,4?9.0H0 
197,157,«B 
1,409.600.940 
•J  .071.959,900 
l,WI.ap9..W7 
057.21 0,1  K 
1,106,807,783 


Decrease. 
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aUANTITY  OF  COTTON  OEOWN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  STATES  AND  TKRRITORHS, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUSES  OP  1900.  1890,  1880  AND  1870,  WITH  PERCENT- 
AOB  OF  THE  TOTAL  CBOP  PRODUCED  BT  EACH  STATE 
AND  TEBRITORY  IN  1889  AND  ISBB. 


Btats. 


Total. 


Alabama.  

Arlunaas  

Califoral*  

Florida 


Cbnscs  of  1900,  roR 
Cbof  asowM  IN  1890. 


ComnMrctal 
balea. 


BiUet. 
9.046,974 


1,103.600 
719,458 


36.881 

OeorKfa   1,896,844 


lUlnolB  

Indiana  

IndiaD  Territory. 

Kansas   

Kentucky  


Louisiana  

Mississippi  

HisBoun  

Nevada  

North  Carolina. 
Oklahoma  


South  Carolina. 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vtah  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  .. 


ieo,3e4 

191 
84 

708.608 
1,804,048 
19,877 


4^,166 
84,086 

876.545 

2i6.::a 

8,668,566 


EqniTaleiit 
SOO-poimd 
bales. 


Bak*. 
9,846,381 


1,078,519 
705,583 


49,869 
1,»1,060 


143,80!} 
131 
79 

700,968 
1,887,668 


Censaa 
of  1880,  for 

crop 
srown  in 
1889. 


Bale: 
7,473,611 


015,210 
091,494 


67,9S8 
1,191,848 


440.400 
71,988 

837.105 
211,841 
2,009.018 


34,116 
218 

873 

059,180 
1,164,785 
16,866 


888,901 


747.190 
190,579 
1,471,848 


6,876 


C«nBna 
of  laSO.  for 

crop 
grown  Id 

1878. 


Census 
of  18n>,  for 

crop 
crown  In 
1888. 


PiR  Ckmt. 
or  ToTai. 


JtaUa. 
6,766.898 


699,654 
606,S&6 


54.097 
814,441 


17,000 


1.807 

606,669 
903,1 11 
90,818 


aa9,»B 


US,  548 

380,0^1 
806,284 


19,606 


BaU$. 
8,011,996 


489,482 
2«7,968 
84 
89.789 
478,934 

46B 
3 


7 

1,060 

860,888 
564,088 
1,246 
106 
144.985 


824.600 
181,848 
SW,688 

2a 

183 
2 


•In 

•In 

1899. 

1868. 



100.0 

100.0 

1 1 

1 .0 

.5 

1.3 

18.« 

15.8 

1.5 

7.5 

11.7 

is.a 

18.8 

.1 

.1 

4,7 

4.8 

.8 

9.0 

7.5 

2.8 

6.0 

27.9 

11.6 

.1 

*  Percentages  calculated  on  the  basis  of  500-pound  bales. 

Census  Bulletin  No.  58  of  the  Twelfth  Census  oti  cotton  ginning  contains  much 
statistical  information  relative  to  the  production  and  ginning  of  cotton.  The  crop  of 
1899  as  marketed  was  found  to  consist  of  9,645,974  bales,  amounting  to  4,672.695,500 
pounds.  Of  these,  9,043,231  were  in  the  form  of  square  bales  with  an  average  we^ht 
of  498  pounds  and  an  average  cost  of  $2.03  for  ginning  and  baling,  while  505,464 
were  round  bales,  the  average  cost  for  ginning  and  baling  of  which  was  $1.15 ;  and 
97,279  bales  were  sea  island  cotton,  weighing  on  an  average  388  pounds,  with  an 
average  cost  per  bale  for  ginning  and  baling  of  $4.90. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  manufactured  cotton  in  the  United  States  since  1890 
are  given  in  the  following  tabic,  the  unit  of  value  being  $100,000: 


EXPOBTS— Valce  . 

IXFOBTB— VaLtn. 
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1890  

80 

55 

3 

14 

100 

33.7 
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EXPOKTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  RAW  COTTON  AMD  WASTE. 

(The  unit  of  quaHttty  is  taken  as  one  million  pounds  and  that  of  value  as  $100,000.) 
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OOUBT  TBMMIS.  See  Racquets  and  Court  Tennis. 

00Z|  jAcam  Hosjon,  a  former  governor  of  Ohio,  and  secretary  of  the  interior 
ander  General  -  Grant,  died  August  4,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
October  27,  1828,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  New  York.  His  parents 
removed  to  Ohio,  and  in  1851  he  graduated  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  Having  studied 
law,  he  settled  at  Warren,  O.,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  State  sena- 
tor. Entering  the  Union  army,  he  was  made  a  brigadier -general,  and  saw  hard  service 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  commanded  the  Ninth  Corps  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 
For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  commissioned  major-general,  and  later  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  the  Franklin  and  Nashville  campaigns. 
After  fighting  the  battle  of  Kingston,  N.  C,  he  joined  General  Sherman's  force  in 
the  famous  march  to  the  sea.  In  1865  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  and  three 
jrears  later  presided  at  the  national  convention  which  nominated  General  Grant. 
During  the  latter's  administration  Cox  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  in  1877  he  was  sent  to  Congress.  General  Cox  was  for  years  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Cincinnati,  where  he  settled  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  in  1873  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  A  man  of  most  scholarly  taste,  he  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Cincinnati  University,  and  during  1881-97  dean  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School.  He  was  also  a  well-known  author  on  military  topics,  and  wrote 
Altanta  (1882),  The  March  to  the  Sea  (1882),  and  Military  Reminiscences  (1900). 

OOXWEIiX*,  Henry  Tracey,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  science  of 
aeronautics,  died  at  Seaford,  England,  January  5.  1900.  Born  at  Wouldham,  Eng- 
land, in  1819,  he  became  interested  in  ballooning  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1844  made  his 
first  ascent.  His  ascents,  which  numbered  several  hundred,  were  continued  until 
1885.  On  September  5,  1862,  Coxwell  and  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  attained  the 
record  altitude  of  seven  miles.  This  and  several  of  his  other  ascents  were  attended 
with  great  peril.  The  record  ascent  was  one  of  a  series  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Ae  British  Association.  The  London  Times  of  September  11,  1862,  said :  "The  aerial 
Tt^age  just  performed  by  Mr.  Coxwell  and  Mr.  Glaisher  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  feats  of  e3q>erimentalizers,  discoverers,  and  travellers."  Important  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  meteorology  resulted  from  his  endeavors. 

OKAXa,  Thouas,  Professor  of  mathematics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  died 
May  8,  1900.  He  was  bom  December  20.  1855,  at  Pittston,  Penn.,  graduated  wilii 
the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  from  Lafayette  College  in  1875,  and  in  1876  became 
fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  1878.  In  18^  he  became  assistant  in  the  Tidal  Division  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  in  1881  he  returned  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  passed 
through  the  su^essive  grades  from  lecturer  to  professor.  From  1894  to  1899  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  and  was  a  contributor  to 
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many  other  mathemaijcal  journals.  In  tS;^)  he  imblished  two  maouals  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Fluid  Motions;  and  in  1899  the  first  volume 
of  a  treatise  on  linear  differential  equations,  a  continuation  of  which  was  oofinishel 
at  the  time  o£  bis  death. 

ORANS,  Stephen,  novelist  and  war  correspondent,  died  at  Badenwetler,  Baden, 
June  5,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  November  i,  1870,  and  was  educated 
at  Lafayette  College  and  Syracuse  University.  Having  at  an  early  age  become  inter- 
ested in  newspaper  work,  he  went  to  New  York  with  the  purpose'  of  securtiig  a 
position  on  one  of  the  great  dailies.  Small  success,  however,  came  to  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  take  up  with  mercantile  work.  But  his  literary  aspirations  were  not 
crushed,  and  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  stoty-writing  and  to  the  study  of  life 
in  the  slum  districts  of  New  York.  His  investigattons  resulted,  in  1891,  in  a  realistic 
work,  entitled  Maggie,  a  Girt  of  the  Streets,  which,  though  both  crude  and  over- 
wrought, appealed  to  a  number  of  literary  men,  particularly  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells.  as 
being  of  no  small  promise.  He  sprang  into  popularity  in  both  America  and  England 
with  the  publication  in  1895  of  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  a  story  of  the  Civil  War, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  realism,  but  for  its  imaginative  word  painting.  So  vividly 
is  the  story  told  uiat  for  a  time  the  impression  obtained  that  it  was  the  work  of 
a  veteran  of  the  war.  The  book  was  widely  read,  and  was  favorably  reviewed  1^ 
English  and  American  critics.  When  war  broke  out  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  1897  he  went  to  the  scene  of  conflict  as  corre^ondent  for  the  London  West- 
minster Gazette  and  the  New  York  Journal,  and  produced  a  number  of  vivid  letters 
that  added  to  his  reputation.  In  the  interests  of  the  Journal  he  went  in  the  following 
year  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  war  correspondence  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  he  woo  for  himself  new  distinction.  But  in  the  tropical  climate 
he  contra<cted  an  illness  that  resulted  in  his  death.  Besides  the  works  already  vatoi- 
tioned.  Crane's  writings  include  The  Black  Riders  and  Other  Lines  (1894),  a  volnrne 
of  wilfully  eccentric  verse;  George's  Mother  (1896) ;  The  Little  Regiment  (1897) ; 
The  Open  Boat,  and  Other  Stories;  The  EterwU  Patience;  Oh  Active  Service; 
IVhilomville  Stories;  Wounds  in  the  Rain,  etc.  His  books  were  received  better  in 
England  than  in  his  own  country,  a  fact  that  probably  influenced  him  over  a  year 
before  his  death  to  take  up  his  home  near  Rye,  En^aiid.  Crane  was  a  man  of  real 
literary  ability,  but  his  work  is  better  called  a  promise  than  an  achievement  that  will 
live,  and  evtn  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  practically  a  man  of  one  book.  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage. 

ORAVATB.,  Rev.  Erastus  Milo,  for  twenty-one  years  president  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, died  September  4,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  a"*l  aft«"  his 
graduation  from  Oberlin  College  studied  in  its  theological  department.  His  interest 
in  educational  matters  was  only  interrupted  when  he  went  to  the  front  during  the 
Civil  War  as  the  chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Fisk  University,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  negro 
education. 

ORZIMATION  OF  THE  DEAD.  At  Fresh  Pond,  New  York  City,  602  bodies  were 
cremated  during  1900,  being  a  gain  of  74  over  the  preceding  year,  and  making  a  total 
of  3903  for  the  20  years  of  tne  crematory's  existence.  At  Forest  Hills,  Boston, 
188  bodies  were  cremated  during  1900,  as  agiunst  230  in  1899.  The  falling  off  was 
due  to  the  new  crematory  put  in  operation  during  the  year  at  Mt.  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge,  where  50  bodies  were  incinerated.  At  Davenport,  la.,  19  males  and 
4  females  were  incinerated,  the  average  age  of  the  males  being  62  years,  and  of  the 
females  50  years.  At  Philadelphia  iig  were  cremated,  including  a  larger  number  of 
children  than  ever  before.  A  new  crematory  at  Cleveland,  O.,  was  to  be  opened 
early  in  1901.  The  price  for  a  cremation  will  be  $2^.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  con- 
gress of  cremationists  at  the  Pan-American  Esntosition  in  Buffalo  in  1901,  the  object 
being  to  promote  the  cause.  The  rapid  growth  in  popular  favor  of  this  method,  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  has  attracted  the  attention  of  life  insurance  o&dals  to  the 
medico-legal  phase  of  the  subject  on  the  ground  that  the  incineration  of  a  body,  by 
obliterating  all  evidence  of  crime,  especially  that  of  poisoning,  may  act  as  an  incentive 
to  murder.  In  the  Sanitarian  for  January,  1901,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  an  insuraiKe 
statistician,  points  out  this  danger,  and  urges  that  especial  precautions  in  regard  to 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  death  should  be  made  before  issuing  a  permit  for  cremation. 
He  states  that  in  Buffalo  it  is  the  practice  of  the  health  department  to  demand  in  all 
cases  where  cremation  is  to  take  place  a  special  statement,  signed  by  the  attending 

physician,  that  "  ,  M.D.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  that  he  has  examined 

carefully  and  separately  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  illness  and  death 

of  ,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  there  exists  no  reason 

why  the  said  party  should  not  be  cremated."  This  statement  must  be  sworn  to 
befcHe  a  notary  putuic ;  and  it  would  seem  that  if  this  method  were  generally  adopted, 
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k  wonld  sofficieiitly  protect  the  interests  of  life  ituurance  compantes.  Of  53B  per- 
tons  cremated  at  St  Loiic,  Mo^  the  only  city  publishing  the  causes  of  dc^  of 

those  whose  bodies  are  incinerated,  64  persons,  or  orer  12  per  cent.,  died  from  acd> 
dents  or  violence.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  preponderaooe  of  adult  males; 
but  after  making  such  an  allowance  the  fact  remains  that  deaths  from  other  causes 
than  disease  bear  an  undue  proportion  to  the  sum  total  of  the  bodies  cremated.  The 
neeessity  of  proptr  investigation  before  death  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  on  account 
of  the  small  number  of  crematories  in  the  country  bodies  are  often  sent  from  a  long 
distance.  The  Cremation  Society  of  F^ngland  removes  the  possibility  that  incinera- 
tion should  be  employed  to  destroy  evidences  of  crime  b^  investigating  the  conditions 
of  death  of  ever;^  body  for  whose  incineration  appHcatim  is  made,  and  it  also  em- 
ploys a  padiologist  to  make  autopsies  when  required. 

OBSTBj  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Greece.  It  is  an  atitonomous  state  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  The 
capital  is  Canea. 

.'irea,  population,  and  Industries. — Crete  is  about  150  miles  long  and  from  6  to  35 
miles  in  breadth,  having  a  total  area  of  33^  square  miles.  On  June  17,  1900,  a  census 
of  the  island  was  taken,  according  to  which  the  population  was  301,^77.  Of  these, 
268,155  were  Christians  and  33,422  Mussulmans.  The  population  of  the  three  prin- 
ciiial  towns  was:  Candia,  22,026;  Canca,  21.475;  Ketimo,  8354;  and  the  Mussulman 
inhabitants  numbered  in  the  three  res|>ectively  11,519,  ^40,  and  5<^}9— total,  26,177. 
It  is  thus  seen  tiiat  the  rural  population  is  almost  entirely  Christian.  The  census 
returns  of  1881  placed  the  Mussulman  population  of  tiK  island  at  72,353,  and  by 
1896  it  had  probaUy  increased  to  80,000.  Accordin^y,  assuming  that  3000  Mussul- 
mans died  during  Uie  insurrections  of  1896  and  18^,  we  may  estimate  the  number 
of  Mussulman  emigrants  at  upward  of  44.000. 

The  soil  of  Crete  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  neglected.  The  principal  product, 
which  forms  about  half  the  value  of  the  exports,  is  olive  oil ;  other  products  are 
wheat,  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  raisins,  carobs,  wool,  honey,  valonia,  and  cheese.  Silk 
and  soap  are  manufactured,  the  latter  being  the  second  export  in  importance.  The 
average  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about  $2,000,000. 

Government,  etc. — Crete  formed  a  part  of  the  early  and  the  later  Roman  empire, 
and  in  1669.  after  a  war  lasting  twenty-four  years,  was  captured  fay  the  Turks.  But 
they  never  effected  a  thorough  and  lasting  subjugation  of  the  i^and,  and  revolts  were 
almost  continuous.  During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  six  notable  insurrec- 
tions— in  1S21,  i860,  1868,  1877,  1889,  and  1896.  In  1897  Greece  attempted  to  annex 
the  island,  but  was  unsuccessful  through  the  utter  failure  of  her  war  with  Turkey. 
There  succeeded  in  Crete  a  condition  of  political  disturbance  and  anarchy,  culminat- 
ing in  the  massacre  of  a  large  number  of  Christians  by  Mussulmans  at  Canea  in 
September,  1898.  The  British  admiral  at  Canea  bombarded  the  city,  and  a  collective 
note,  signed  by  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy,  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Porte  in  the 
appointment  by  the  Powers  of  a  high  commissioner,  or  governor,  of  the  island. 
Pnnce  George,  second  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  was  chosen,  and  he  assumed 
office  on  December  21,  1896.  In  the  following  April  a  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  Cretan  legislature.  According  to  this  instrument,  the  executive  authority  is 
Tested  in  the  high  commissioner,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  members  (four 
Qiristian  and  one  Mohammedan),  who  have  in  charge  the  several  administrative 
departments.  In  addition,  Prinra  George  has  a  financial  advisor  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Blooay.  The  l^slative  power  devolves  upon  an  assembly  of  188  members 
(of  whom  50  are  Mohammedans),  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  For  local 
administration  the  island  is  divided  into  five  departments,  each  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  prefect.  A  system  of  law  has  been  organized,  and  equal  protection  is  gtuu-anteed 
lor  all  religious  beliefs.  The  official  langu^,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  Greek. 

At  the  end  of  1899  it  appeared  that  Prince  George's  administration  had  been  well 
conducted  and  that  he  had  done  much  toward  brtngit^  about  a  staAiility  of  political 
and  legal  conditions  up  to  that  time  unknown  in  Crete.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  mar  this  development  in  190a  At  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the 
Cretans  seemed  restless  under  the  suzerain  authority  of  the  Porte ;  this  authority,  it 
appears,  is  far  more  actual  and  irritating  than  the  Cretan  assembly  had  expected  it 
to  be.  And  already  movements  have  been  made  looking  toward  complete  indepen- 
dence and  toward  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece.  In  the  latter  part  of  1900 
Prince  George  visited  several  of  the  European  courts  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  for  Cretan  independence.  The  high  commis- 
sioner, however,  met  with  no  encouragement,  as  the  Powers  appear  to  be  determined 
to  maintain  die  status  quo  in  the  isluid.  In  December,  1900,  a  report  that  seaned 
to  indicate  tronUe  ^eid  an>eared  in  the  London  Tittus  to  the  effect  that  the  Otto- 
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man  government  had  been  informed  by  its  agents  in  Crete  that  upon  the  eiqtiration 
of  Prince  George's  governorship  in  May,  1901,  the  Cretan  assembly  would  proclaim 
the  union  of  the  island  with  Greece. 

Prince  George  was  bom  in  1869.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  1900  was  announced  hb 
betrothal  to  I^ncess  Victoria,  the  second  daughter  of  Albert  Edward,  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

For  ac<»unt  of  arclueol(^cal  investigations  in  Crete,  see  Axchjcologv  (para- 
graph Crete). 

ORIOKET.  The  usual  American- British  international  cricket  match  was  not 
played  in  1900,  but  the  year  was  not  without  a  series  of  games  between  players  of  the 
United  States  and  England.  The  tour  of  England  by  the  Haverford  College  eleven 
is  well  worthy  of  being  recorded,  for  it  showed  that  the  national  English  game  has 
some  skilful  players  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  game  here 
has  been  especially  vigorous  in  recent  years.  The  Americans  gained  prestige  in  their 
first  two  games  by  defeating  Malvern  school,  370-187,  and  Cheltenham,  176-124. 
Later  they  defeated  the  Rugby  school  eleven  by  124  runs.  Drawn  games  were  played 
with  Marlborough,  Charterhouse,  Eton,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  home  teams,  and  with  Haileybury 
and  Shrewsbury,  in  which,  had  there  been  more  time,  the  Americans  would  probably 
have  won.  The  visitors  were  defeated  in  the  games  with  Clifton,  201-198;  Winches- 
ter, 124-156  (for  6  wickets)  ;  Harrow,  129-256  (for  8  wickets),  and  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club.  The  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  with  its  5000  members,  includes  all 
the  expert  cricket  players  of  the  country.  In  arranging  matches  an  eleven  of  about 
equal  strength  to  that  of  the  opposing  team  is  selected.  It  was,  therefore,  a  distinct 
compliment  to  the  American  team  to  have  had  amoi^  their  opponents  several  of  the 
strongest  players  of  the  club.  The  Haverford  men  were  strong  in  batting,  in  which 
they  in  general  surpassed  the  English  team.  In  bowling  they  were  less  strong.  The 
twenty-eighth  annual  match  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  played  at 
Philadelphia,  September  21-22,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club, 
the  Americans  winning  by  15  runs;  score.  United  States,  119  and  124;  Canada,  108 
and  120.  This  country  has  now  won  18  of  these  matches  and  drawn  2.  A  team  from 
the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club  played  four  matches  in  Canada  August  27-September 
I,  winning  2  and  drawing  i.  In  1900  a  new  cricket  association  was  formed  by  eight 
of  the  minor  clubs  about  Philadelphia.  Among  the  other  matches  of  the  year  die 
Germantown  Cricket  Club  won  the  Halifax  Cup  for  the  sixth  successive  year;  the 
Belmont  team  tied  with  Morristown  for  the  Philadelphia  Cup;  All-Philadelphia  de- 
feated All-New  York;  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  won  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict League  championship;  the  Paterson  team  won  the  New  York  Cricket  Asso- 
ciation championship;  and  the  Metropolitan  League  won  its  annual  match  with  the 
New  York  Association.  At  the  fifth  annual  tournament  of  the  Northwestern 
Cricket  Association,  the  Chicago,  Manitoba,  and  Minnesota  teams  tied  for  first 
place.    Cricket  continued  to  develop  during  rgoo  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

ORIMB.  All  authorities  agree  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  compare  the  sta- 
tistics of  crime  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  determining  its  increase  or  de- 
crease. There  are  45  different  systems  of  legislation  defining  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  a  like  number  of  methods  of  judicial  procedure,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  of  crimes  for  a  few  States 
are  collected  in  such  a  way  that  some  comparisons  can  be  mad;  between  different 
years.  There  are  inherent  dtflficulties  in  the  use  of  the  statistical  method  to  determine 
increase  or  decrease  of  crime  in  the  community.  These  were  pointed  out  recently 
by  an  able  writer,  and  reference  made  to  them  in  the  International  Yeab-Book  for 
1899.  Something  could  be  done  to  overcome  the  diflliculties  and  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  movement  of  crime  if  Congress  would  authorize  the  annual  tabulation  of 
criminal  statistics  for  the  several  States  on  a  uniform  basis.  Such  action  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr,  S.  J.  Barrows,  United  States  commissioner  on  the 
International  Prison  Commission,  and  also  in  the  report  of  tkc  standit^  committee 
on  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  0>rrec- 
tion.  A  correct  classification  of  crimes  in  the  different  States  is  almost  impossible, 
and  statistics  of  arrests  or  convictions  in  different  years  are  more  apt  to  show 
changes  in  legislation  or  in  the  attitude  of  the  police  and  judicial  departments  of 
government  toward  certain  crimes  than  actual  changes  in  the  commitment  of 
specified  offences. 

Reports  of  the  International  Prison  Commission, — A  series  of  very  valuable  re- 

girts,  prepared  by  Mr.  Barrows,  prison  commissioner  for  the  United  States  to  Uie 
ixth  International  Prison  Congress,  held  at  Brussels  in  1900,  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  students  of  crime.  In  one  large  volume  is  reviewed  the  recent  and 
existing  criminal  legislation  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  States.  Separate 
volumes  treat  of  the  prison  systems  of  the  United  Sutes  and  of  the  reformatory 
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system  in  the  United  States.  The  reports  also  contain  valuable  material  on  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  parole,  and  papers  on  various  penolt^ical  subjects  by 
experts.  The  reports  are  published  as  United  States  government  documents.  The 
volume  on  prison  systems  treats  the  several  systems  in  force  in  the  United  States 
historically,  pointing  out  the  modifications  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
the  light  of  experience ;  it  contains  also  numerous  illustrations  showtnp;  the  construc- 
tion qI  prison  buildings.  The  volume  on  reformatory  systems  comprises  a  series  of 
valuable  papers  also  oi  historical  interest,  and  many  of  them  virell  illustrated,  so  that 
one  who  has  never  visited  a  prison  or  a  reformatory  can  obtain  a  concrete  picture 
of  the  ways  in  which  modern  penological  practice  and  theories  are  executed. 

Comnct  Labor. — The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  presented  a  report  on 
prison  labor,  which  constitutes  Vol.  III.  of  the  commission's  reports.  It  investigated 
the  prison  population  of  all  the  States  and  Territories.  The  systems  under  which 
prisoners  are  employed  and  the  conditions  of  such  employment  prevailing  in  each 
State  are  presented  with  recommendations  for  such  changes  as  are  considered  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  conditions  and  lessen  the  competition  with  free  labor.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  commission's  report  is  its  recommendation  to  Congress  and  to 
the  several  State  Legislatures  of  a  law  interdicting  the  use  of  machines,  except 
those  operated  by  hand  or  foot-power,  in  the  manufacture  of  any  goods,  wares,  or 
articles,  and  prohibiting  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  any  way  which  will  come 
in  competition  with  free  labor.  The  Industrial  Commission  also  reported  in  favor  of 
a  federal  law  interdicting  interstate  commerce  in  all  goods,  minerals,  or  materials 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  product  of  convict  labor.  Two  of  the  commissioners  dis- 
sented from  that  part  of  the  report  which  recommended  the  interdiction  of  prison- 
made  goods,  and  a  prominent  writer,  in  commenting  upon  the  progress  in  penology, 
asserts  that  these  recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Commission  must  be  regarded 
as  a  step  backward  rather  than  forward.  The  Industrial  Commission,  however, 
claims  that  the  competition  of  free  labor  exists  and  has  been  and  can  be  made  severe 
by  the  use  of  methods  now  in  vogue.  It  calls  attention  to  the  various  schemes  which 
have  been  tried  by  the  States  working  independently  to  lessen  the  competition  of 
convict  labor  with  free  labor.  Thus,  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  convicts, 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  the  marking  of  convict-made 
goods,  the  substitution  of  industries  not  carried  on  tn  the  State,  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  outside  of  the  State  where  manufactured,  regulation 
of  the  price  at  which  convict-made  goods  may  be  sold  in  the  market,  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  in  prison,  the  exportation  of  convict-made  goods,  the  diversification  of 
industries  carried  on  in  prisons,  the  payment  of  wages  to  convicts,  the  prohibition  of 
any  contracts  for  convict  labor  at  lower  rates  per  day  than  the  average  paid  for 
outside  labor  of  the  same  kind,  the  employment  of  convicts  upon  public  improve- 
ments that  are  desirable  but  of  such  a  character  that  they  would  not  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  use  of  free  labor,  are  among  the  efforts  discussed  as  having  been 
tried  in  several  States.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  need  of  uniform  legislation 
and  the  general  method  of  restriction  adopted  in  New  York  State  is  proposed  by 
tile  commission  as  the  best  basis  of  a  reform  law.  The  commission  accordingly  sub- 
mitted the  general  provisions  of  the  existii^  New  York  statute  as  in  harmony  with 
its  conclusions,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of  all 
the  States.  The  conclusions  of  the  commission,  covering  all  of  its  recommendations, 
are  as  follows: 

"First.  That  provision  should  be  made  in  the  laws  of  each  State  for  the  employ- 
ment of  all  prisoners  in  productive  labor. 

"Second.  The  States  should  have  absolute  control  of  the  care,  punishment,  refor- 
mation, and  employment  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  the  products 
of  their  industry. 

"Third.  The  employment  of  prisoners  in  productive  labor  does,  of  necessity, 
result  in  competition  of  some  character  with  free  labor  and  industry. 

"Fourth.  The  employment  of  prisoners  with  the  intention  of  producing  revenue, 
either  for  the  State  exclusively,  or  for  private  individuals  or  corporations  and  the 
State  jointly,  tends  to  the  greatest  competition  with  free  labor. 

"Filth.  That  a  system  of  employing  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
revenue  has  a  tendency  to  detract  from  the  punitive,  reformatory,  and  disciplinary 
features  of  the  prisons. 

"Sixth.  The  employment  of  prisoners  in  the  production  of  supplies  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State,  county,  and  municipal  institutions  and  the  support  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  same,  or  in  work  on  the  public  buildings  or  roads,  tends  to  the  least 
direct  competition  with  free  labor. 

"Seventih.  Of  the  various  systems  for  employing  convicts,  those  under  which  private 
ladividiuils  or  corporations  are  interested  have  resulted  in  procuring  the  greatest 
revenue  to  the  State.      ,       .   .  .      .  .     .  .  ^ 

"Eighth.  No  system  of  employing  omvtcts,  however  wise  in  conception  and 
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however  carefully  froarded,  can  be  entirely  free  from  tiie  danger  of  abuses  in  man- 
agement. 

"Ninth.  The  most  desirable  system  for  employing  convicts  is  one  which  provides, 
primarily,  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  the  prisoner  and  the  least  com- 
petition with  free  labor,  and,  secondarily,  for  the  revenue  of  the  State. 

"Tenth.  In  order  to  harmonize  the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  different  States 
it  is  essential  that  the  indiutrtal  opwators  of  atl  the  penal,  reformatory,  and 
eleemosynary  institutions  in  each  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  office. 

"Eleventh.  The  adoption  of  laws  embracing  the  above  principles  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  prevailing  industrial,  economic,  social,  and  climatic  conditions  in 
many  of  the  States.  These  conditions  are  so  diversified,  and  the  industrial,  moral, 
and  educational  possibilities  of  the  prison  population  differ  so  widely  in  the  several 
States  that  the  commission  is  of  the  <^inion  that  it  is  impracticable  for  all  of  them 
to  adopt  a  uniform  law  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  that  would  be  identical  in 
all  of  its  provisions.  The  necessity  for  uniform  legislation  is,  however,  fully  re- 
alized; it  is  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  the  abuses  that  exist  under  the  system 
now  prevailing,  and  for  the  abatement  of  competition  with  free  labor." 

The  National  Prison  Congress. — The  National  Prison  AssociatitMi  held  its  tvrenty- 
ntnth  annual  ctHigress  in  Cleveland,  September  22-26.  The  address  of  the  president. 
Warden  Wright,  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  summarized  tbe 
progress  of  prison  reform  since  the  formation  of  the  association.  Especially  sig- 
nificant seemed  to  be  the  progress  in  educational  methods  and  the  improvement  in 
prison  schools.  The  idea  is  growing  that  the  period  of  confinement  in  prison  is  not 
merely  a  time  for  punishment,  but  a  period  that  must  be  used  to  make  of  the  prisoner 
a  better  educated  man  and  one  able  to  do  honest  and  useful  work  when  he  gets  out. 
The  system  of  classification  in  prisons  has  been  much  improved.  The  larger  use  of 
tbe  indeterminate  sentence  is  meeting  with  support  everywhere,  and  the  value  of 
the  Bertillon  system  of  measurements  Is  justifymg  its  extension. 

Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  of  New  York,  presented  at  the  prison  congress  a  paper  on 
the  cost  of  crime,  based  on  statistics  from  the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  The 
per  capita  cost  in  New  York  City  amounted  to  about  $6  for  the  entire  population, 
in  San  Francisco  $5,  and  in  other  cities  from  $3  to  $3.50.  In  rural  districts  it  was 
stated  that  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  per  capita  cost  at  $1.  The  total 
cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $150,000,000  for  cities  and 
counties,  and  $50,000,000  for  States  in  the  Union.  Of  course  these  figures  are  but 
rough  estimates  and  cover  only  the  cost  of  apprehending  and  preventing  crime; 
the  cost  of  stolen  property  and  of  Suffering  caused  by  crime  is  not  included.  Some 
estimates  were  offered  showing  the  probable  total  expense  chargeable  to  crime, 
amounting  to  $600,000,000  per  year — an  amount  exceedmg  the  value  of  the  cotton 
and  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  crime  laboratories  in 
connection  with  leading  institutions,  where  the  physical,  social,  and  psychical  charac- 
teristics of  criminals  could  be  studied  by  experts,  was  recommended  by  a  committee 
of  the  congress  and  the  same  committee  continued  for  another  year  with  power  to 
gather  information  and  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  the  national  government  would  establish  sudi 
a  laboratory  at  the  federal  penitentiary.  The  congress  s>as8ed  a  resolution  en<lorstfig 
the  indeterminate  sentence  in  principle,  and  another  expressing  regret  at  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockaway  of  the  Etmira  Reformatory,  and  endorsing  his  great 
services  to  prison  reform. 

Progress  in  Penology. — The  chief  event  of  the  year  just  passed  has  been  the 
abolishment  of  deportation  as  part  of  the  penal  system  of  Russia.  A  small  penal 
colony  for  political  and  habitual  offenders  is  still  retained,  but  Russia  is  making  a 
provision  in  prisons  for  14,000  more  persons.  With  this  new  policy  successfully 
maugurated,  transportation  will  practically  be  abolished  by  all  civilized  conntries 
except  France,  which  still  supports  penal  colonies,  but  only  as  a  secondary  feature 
of  its  prison  system. 

Louisiana  has  recently  adopted  a  plan  for  the  State  care  of  convicts  and  the 
abolishment  of  the  lease  system,  and  the  same  question  is  arousing  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  other  Southern  States,  notably  in  South  Carolina.  Another  item  of  inter- 
est during  the  year  has  been  the  arrangement,  entered  into  between  the  superintendent 
of  the  prisons  of  New  York  State  and  the  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  penal 
institutions  in  the  country,  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Identification  of  New  York  State 
at  Albany  used  as  a  central  bureau  for  all  these  institutions.  In  the  future  the 
descriptive  cards  containing  the  Bertillon  measurements,  as  filled  out  in  the  various 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  will  be  filed  at  Albany,  thus  creating  what  will 
practically  be  a  national  Bertillon  system  for  the  identification  of  criminals. 

United  States  Commissioner  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  in  a  recent  article  on  the 
progress  of  penology  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  summed  up  his  review  of  the 
century  in  a  very  interesting  manner.   He  says: 
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"If  asked  to  sum  up  in  a  paragraph  the  most  important  indications  of  progress  in 
penology,  the  representatives  of  <Ufferent  schools  would  undoubtedly  differ;  but 
speaking  as  a  student  of  tendencies,  principles,  and  results,  and  not  as  the  exponent 
of  a  9clux>l,  I  should  say  that  the  progress  in  the  century  just  closed  is  evident  in 
the  following  points:  (1)  The  higher  standard  of  prison  construction  and  admin- 
istration; (2>  the  improved  personnel  in  prison  management;  (3)  the  reu^nilion 
of  labor  as  a  disciplinary  and  reformatory  agent ;  (4)  me  substitution  of  productive 
for  unproductive  labor;  and,  to  a  small  degree,  requited  for  tmrequited  labor;  (5) 
an  improvement  in  prison  dietaries;  (6)  new  and  better  principles  of  classificatiwi; 
(7)  the  substitution  of  a  reformatory  for  a  retributary  system;  (8)  probation,  or 
conditiooal  release  for  first  offenders,  with  friendly  sur\'eilUnce ;  (9)  the  parole  sys- 
tem of  conditional  liberation,  found  in  its  best  form  in  the  indeterminate  sentence  as 
an  adjnnct  of  a  reformatory  system  and  as  a  means  tot  the  protection  of  society; 
(10)  the  Bertillon  system  for  the  identi&cation  of  prisoners;  (11)  the  new  attention 
given  to  the  study  of  the  criminal,  his  environment  and  history ;  (12)  the  separation 
of  accidental  from  habitnal  criminals;  (13)  the  abandonment  of  transportation; 
(14)  the  humane  treatment  of  the  criminal  insane,  the  improvement  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure, with  more  effective  orxani2ation  in  relief  and  protective  work  and  in  the 
stndy  of  penological  problems;  and  (15)  the  new  emphasis  laid  upon  preventive, 
instead  of  punitive  or  merely  corrective  measures." 

New  Legislation  Concerning  Crimes,  Misdemeanors,  and  Penalties.'— In  a  special 
report  for  the  International  Prison  Commission,  making  a  vc^ume  of  nearly  500 
printed  pages,  the  United  Stales  commissioner,  Mr.  Barrows,  has  presented  a  com- 
parison of  the  penal  features  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  enacted  by  the  55th 
Congress  and  of  the  laws  of  the  47  States  and  Territories  which  held  legislative  ses- 
sions in  the  years  1897  and  i8g8.  His  report  was  prei^ared  for  the  section  on  penal 
law  of  the  International  Prison  Congress,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  as  well  as  the  legal  and  ethical  distinctions  rather  than  the  form  and 
structure  of  statutory  criminal  law  in  this  country.  In  many  cases  a  comparison  is 
made  of  recent  penalties  with  those  of  earlier  laws  in  the  respective  States.  This 
volume  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  source  of  reference,  not  only  to  students  of 
criminal  law,  but  also  to  practical  legislators  who  are  obliged  to  frame  laws  and 
impose  penalties.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  penalties  inflicted  for  old  crimes  and 
the  lor^  list  of  new  crimes  growing  out  of  modern  methods  of  transportation,  the 
use  of  electricity,  and  other  changes  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people,  are  readily 
seen  from  this  interesting  sur\'ey  of  criminal  legislation. 

CROATIA  and  VLA^OSUl,  a  province  of  Hungary,  situated  southwest  of 
Bosnia,  with  an  area  of  16.773  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  in  1898  at 
3,325,281.  The  caj>ital  is  Agram,  with  a  population  of  over  37,000.  The  principal 
occupation  is  agnculture,  and  in  iS^,  1.231,577  hectares  were  under  cultivation. 
The  principal  crops  in  1898  in  metric  centners  (220.46  pounds)  were  as  follows: 
Wheat.  3.104.713;  rye,  1,548,810;  barley,  770,687;  oats,  1,019.211;  maize,  5,289.051; 
and  potatoes,  3.524.125.  There  were  also  39.746  hectares  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  grapes,  and  the  ontpnt  of  wine  for  the  year  1898  amounted  to  185.000  hectolitres, 
against  125,000  hectolitres  in  the  preceding  year.  The  silk  industry  gave  occupation 
to  16,000  persons,  and  the  product  of  silk  cocoons  for  the  year  amounted  to  222,396 
kilogrammes,  valued  at  330,516  kronen.  The  mineral  products  of  the  year  amonnted 
to  54.000  metric  centners  of  pig  iron,  1.271.280  metric  centners  of  brown  coal,  and 
234.509  metric  centners  of  salt.  The  output  of  spirits  during  1898  amounted  to 
1.370.184  hectolitres.  The  number  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  ten  ports  of  Croatia  during  1898  was  501,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
6^.777.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  province  in  1899  was  lozi,  of  which  525 
miles  were  controlled  by  the  state.  There  were  in  1898.  366  post-offices,  289  telegraph 
offices,  and  632  telephone  stations.  The  educational  institntions  of  the  province  in 
1898  comprised  i  university  at  Agram,  with  506  students,  9  gymnasia,  10  real- 
gymnasia.  67  commercial  schools.  138S  puUic  schools,  and  21  day  nurseries.  The 
total  number  of  children  attending  school  was  over  215.000,  or  62  per  cent.,  of  the 
school  population.  There  were,  besides,  8  musical  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
5^.  TTic  ordinary  expenAtures  of  the  province  as  given  in  the  budget  for  1900 
were  17,753.495  fcronen,  and  the  extraordinary,  822.670  kronen.  The  principal  items 
of  expenditure  were  tntemal  administration.  9,417.480  kronen ;  religion  and  nistruc- 
tion.  3,994.251  kronen;  and  justice,  4.937,749  kronen.  The  revenue  for  1900  is  given 
as  r8.5;^!i65  kronen,  of  which  nearly  17.000.000  kronen  are  granted  by  the  Hungarian 
government.  Although  Croatia- Slavonia  is  an  integral  part  of  Hungary,  its  govern- 
ment to  a  certain  extent  is  autonomous.  The  province  sends  40  members  to 
the  Hungarian  House  of  Representatives  and  3  members  to  the  House  of  Magnates. 
TTiere  is  also  a  special  minister  for  Croatia-SIavonia  in  the  Hun^rtan  cabinet.  The 
provincial  Diet  consists  of  90  members,  elected  on  a  property  qualification  itx  5  yvan. 
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and  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  magnates.  Professional  men 
have  the  right  to  vote  without  any  property  qualification. 

OROEER,  RicHAKD,  the  main  events  of  whose  life  are  identified  with  the  latter- 
day  history  of  Tammany  Hall  (g.v.),  was  bom  at  Black  Rock,  Ireland,  March  24. 
1843.  His  ancestors  were  of  English  descent,  and  among  them  was  an  inspector -general 
in  the  British  army,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  governor  of  Bermuda.  When 
Richard  was  three  years  old  his  family  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  settled 
squatter-wise  near  the  present  location  of  Central  Park.  The  boy  first  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  later  was  a  machinist  in  the  yards  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  His  political  career  began  when  he  was  elected  aldemian  in  1868.  At 
that  time  he  belonged  to  the  Young  Democracy,  a  faction  in  Tammany  opposed  to 
Tweed;  and,  therefore,  Tweed,  operating  from  Albany,  legislated  Croker  out  of  office 
in  1870.  While  the  facts  are  not  obtainable,  it  is  probable  that  Croker  furnished 
a  part  of  the  organization  opposition  to  Tweed  which  was  influential  in  bringing 
about  the  latter's  downfall  in  1871.  John  Kelly  succeeded  Tweed  as  dictator  of 
Tammany,  and  he  appointed  Croker  as  his  deputy.  Croker  was  elected  coroner  in 
1872  and  in  1875,  appointed  fire  commissioner  in  1883,  and  city  chamberlain  in 
1889.  His  opponents  admit  that  while  he  held  these  offices  "no  money  stuck  to  his 
fingers."  Kelly  died  in  18S6,  and  Croker  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
Tammany  inherited  his  power.  In  the  canq)aign  of  1886  the  labor  unions,  then 
compact  and  powerful,  <^}posed  Tammany  and  nominated  Henry  George  for  the 
mayoralty.  Tammany  with  great  tact  retorted  by  nominating  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
who  won  as  the  representative  of  property  owners  and  conservative  interests.  But 
Mr.  Hewitt  was  too  independent  to  please  Tammany,  and  Hugh  J.  Grant  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  in  1888.  Notwithstanding  the  corruption  in  government  disclosed 
by  the  Fassett  State  Senate  committee,  Mr.  Grant  was  again  elected  in  1890.  By 
1894  Tammany  was  so  completely  in  power,  and  charges  of  bribery  and  loot  were 
so  persistent,  that  the  State  Senate  sent  down  another  committee — the  Lexow — to 
investigate.  The  exposures  made  were  of  the  usual  kind  and  of  rather  more  than 
the  usual  number  and  variety.  As  a  result,  William  L.  Strong,  the  Republican 
reform  candidate,  swept  the  city.  But,  as  had  happened  time  and  again  before,  the 
cqiponents  of  Tammany  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The  Citizens'  Union 
nominated  Seth  Low  in  1897.  The  Republican  machine,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  consulted,  and  that  the  union  was  attempting  to  win  by  Republican  votes 
without  giving  credit  and  without  making  return,  refused  to  endorse  the  nomination, 
although  it  was  admitted  that  a  more  suitable  candidate  could  nowhere  be  found.  Mr. 
Croker,  in  the  meanwhile,  forced  Tammany  to  accept  for  its  candidate,  at  his  dictation, 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck — a  man  in  whom  Tammany  as  an  organization  was  little  inter- 
ested. In  a  three-cornered  fight,  as  the  opposition  parties  very  well  knew,  victory  for 
Tammany  was  assured,  and  the  Democratic  nominee  became  the  first  mayor  of 
Greater  New  York.  From  that  time  Mr.  Croker's  power  grew  apace.  In  1898  he 
compelled  the  Democratic  State  Convention  to  nominate  Augustus  A.  Van  Wyck, 
brother  of  Robert  Van  Wyck,  for  governor ;  in  the  same  year  he  refused  to  renominate 
Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  judge  would  not 
deal  out  patronage  to  the  machine.  In  1900  Mr.  Croker's  power  assumed  national 
proportions.  At  the  Democratic  convention  (see  PBESiDeNTiAL  Caupaick)  which 
met  in  July  in  Kansas  City  the  balance  of  power  between  the  pro-  and  anti-silver 
men  was  held  by  the  New  York  State  delegation.  If  ex-Governor  David  6.  Hill  had 
been  placed  on  the  committee  on  platform,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  silver 
would  have  been  rejected,  and  that,  consequently,  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  refused  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  But  by  placing  Augustus  Van  Wyck  upon  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Croker  at  once  humiliated  Mr,  Hill  and  changed  the  results  of  the  conven- 
tion. Later  Mr.  Croker  endeavored  to  persuade  Mr.  Hill  to  accept  the  nomination 
to  the  vice-presidency.  As  Mr.  Croker  was  Mr.  Hill's  declared  enemy,  this  action 
was  most  easily  interpreted  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Croker  had  little  idea  that  the 
national  ticket  would  win,  and  only  supported  it  in  order  to  trade  I>emocratic 
national  votes  in  New  York  for  Republican  State  votes.  The  fact  that  in  the  election 
Mr.  Odell  ran  more  than  30,000  votes  behind  his  ticket  lent  color  to  this  theory. 
At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  Mr.  Croker  gave  another  exhibition  of  fwwer 
by  defeating  Mr.  Hill's  candidate  for  governor,  Bird  S.  Coler,  and  securing  the 
nomination  of  John  B.  Stanchfield.  During  the  year  1900  extensive  attention  was 
given  by  the  press  to  the  actions  of  Tammany,  its  officials,  and  to  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Croker.  The  taxpayers  were  alarmed  by  the  revelation  of  a  plan  whereby  the 
city  would  have  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  to  a  private  water  company  (see  New  Ycxk — 
Ramapo  Water  Comi^ny) ;  and  a  little  later  it  transpired  that  an  ice  company  had 
been  formed  in  which  Mr.  Croker,  the  mayor,  and  other  officials  were  stockholders, 
whose  object  was  to  comer  the  local  market  (see  New  York — Ice  Trust).  The  State 
Senate  having  sent  another  investigation  committee  (April,  1899),  Croker  and 
other  Tammany  officials  were  put  upon  the  stand.   At  that  time  what  was  alreaidy 
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known  as  a  matter  of  general  information  was  put  into  the  form  of  evidence  - 
namely,  that  Mr.  Croker  controlled  city  nominations  and  much  of  cit^  official  action; 
that  nominations,  while  not  salable,  were  assessable,  including  judicial  nominations; 
that  a  close  relation  existed  between  the  politics  of  contractors,  builders,  surety  deal-- 
ers  and  the  like,  and  their  success  in  business;  that,  in  fine,  Tammany  was  a  compact, 
carefully  constructed,  mercilessly  effective,  and  rigorously  maintained  commercial 
organization,  with  a  responsible  head  and  ministry,  and  a  purpose  whose  success  was 
guaranty  for  its  continuance.   At  the  same  time  it  was  plainly  intimated  by  Tam- 
many officials  during  the  investigation  that  so  far  as  mercantile  perferences  were 
concerned.  Senator  Piatt,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  machine,  had  received  privi- 
leges and  advantages;  and  it  was  roundly  demanded  that  the  senator  be  called  to 
the  stand.    But  the  Republican  Mazet  Gjmmisston  refused  to  do  this.    In  the  fall 
of  1900  a  vice  crusade  against  Tammany  was  started  by  a  letter  published  by  Bishop 
Henry  C,  Potter  (q.v.).   Mr.  Croker  responded  by  appointing  a  committee  of  five, 
whom  he  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  police  in  every  possible  way.  This  commit- 
tee was  not  able  to  collect  much  evidence. 

ORONJUf  General  Piet,  the  Boer  commander  now  detained  by  the  English  at 
St.  Helena,  won  world-wide  repute  by  his  gallant  defence  at  Paardeburg  in  Febru- 
ary, 1900.  With  an  army  of  4000,  encumbered  with  women  and  children,  he  held 
out  against  Lord  Roberts  and  his  40,000  soldiers  for  twelve  days.  This  statesman 
and  soldier,  who  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  the  South  African 
republic,  was  the  landed  proprietor  of  12,000  acres  near  Pretoria  and  a  member  of 
the  Transvaal  executive  council.  He  is  about  65  years  old,  and  belongs  to  one 
of  those  old  Boer  families  which  trace  their  descent  to  the  French  exiles  who 
settled  in  Holland  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  desultory  war- 
fare which  was  waged  against  the  natives  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  fighting.  At 
the  time  of  the  British  annexation  in  1877  he  was  one  of  the  few  Boers  who  with 
General  Joubert  refused  to  recognize  the  new  regime.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  ensuing  carnpaign,  which  terminated  at  Majuba.  When  the  present  Boer  War 
broke  out  Cronje  was  in  command  on  the  western  frontier.  He  began  activities  by 
seiziiiR  an  armored  train,  and  then  destroyed  the  railway  and  telegraph  communica- 
tions between  the  Cape  and  Rhodesia,  and  in  his  attempt  to  take  Mafeking  by  storm 
exhibited  great  military  ability.  His  first  great  success  was  the  attack  upon  Lord 
Methuen  and  his  Highland  Brigade  when  they  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berley.  At  Modder  River  Cronje  met  and  defeated  them  and  again  prevented  their 
persistent  advance  by  a  second  repulse  at  Magersfontein.  After  the  siege  of  Kimberley 
had  been  relieved  by  General  French,  Cronje  attempted  to  lead  his  forces  to  safety  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  showed  great  courage  and  skill  in  covering  the  retreat  of 
his  army  by  active  skirmishing  with  the  advancitu'  British  under  Lord  Roberts.  The 
latter  finally  forced  the  Boers  to  take  position  in  uie  dried  riverrbed  of  the  Klip,  near 
Paardeburg,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  a  position  with  no  natural  advantages.  In 
the  bomb-proof  shelters  which  they  dug  for  their  protection  the  Boers  stubbornly 
held  out  under  the  artillery  fire  until  lack  of  ammunition  and  food  forced  them  to 
surrender  February  27,  1900.  Cronje's  subsequent  detention  at  St.  Helena  has  been 
a  serious  loss  to  the  Boers.  He  is  recognized  by  his  enemies  as  a  straightforward 
and  chivalrous  fighter,  and  but  one  incident  in  his  career  is  brought  against  him — 
the  cx>ntinuance  of  the  siege  of  Potchefstroom  in  the  earlier  war  with  the  English 
after  an  armistice  had  been  concluded.  On  the  battle-field  he  shows  unwearying 
activity  and  handles  the  Boer  forces  with  great  ability,  winning  their  respect  through 
fear.    In  private  life  he  is  unpretentious  and  genial.    See  Transvaal, 

OROPSBT,  Jasper  Francis,  an  American  landscape  painter,  belonging  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Hudson  River  school,  died  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  June  22, 
1900.  Bom  on  Staten  Island  in  1823,  he  studied  architecture  in  youth,  but  later 
became  a  pupil  of  Edward  Maury  in  painting,  and  continued  his  study  in  Italy.  He 
lived  in  Ix>ndon  for  seven  years,  regularly  sending  his  pictures  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. From  1863  to  1885  he  had  a  studio  in  New  York,  and  after  that  lived  at 
Hastings.  Among  his  works  are  "Backwoods  of  America"  (1857)  :  "Ramapo 
Valley  (1881)  ;  "Autumn  on  the  Hudson"  (1882)  ;  "Warwick  Castle,"  and  "Anne 
Hathaway's  Cottage."  He  was  essentially  of  the  earlier  school  of  painters ;  he 
aimed  simply  at  reproduction,  and  his  works  were  untouched  by  the  sentiment  which 
characterizes  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  modern  school.  Latterly  he  also  painted 
in  water-colors,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society. 
He  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1851,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  London  Society  of  Landscape 
Artists. 

OtROQUirr  (BOQUB).  Croquet,  displaced  by  lawn  tennis,  is,  in  the  popular 
mind,  practically  a  non-existent  sport  to-day.  The  old  lawn  game  known  to  the 
previous  generation  is,  indeed,  but  little  played ;  but  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
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National  Croquet  Association,  which  has  for  nineteen  years  held  its  annual  tourna- 
ments, the  game  not  only  has  been  kept  alive,  bnt  has  been  developed  into  a  highly 
scientific  contest,  played  on  expensive,  specially  prepared  courts.  It  has  become 
practically  a  new  game,  in  recognition  of  which  the  name  of  the  national  governing 
body  was  changed  in  1899  to  the  National  Roque  Association.  The  annual  champion- 
ships were  hdd,  as  nsaal,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  August  21-25,  and  C.  G.  Williams,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  won  for  the  second  stKcessive  year,  with  il  out  of  14  ^mes. 
W.  H.  Wahley  and  S.  L.  Duryea,  of  Washington  ;  G.  C.  Strong,  New  London,  Conn. ; 
and  B.  R.  Veasey.  Wilmington.  Del.,  tied  for  second  place  with  10  games  each, 
Wahley  winning  on  the  play-off.  In  the  second  class  of  players  C.  A.  Littlefidd,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  won;  and  in  the  third  class  A.  L.  Williams,  of  Washington. 

ORUMP,  Fkedekick  Octavius,  editor  of  the  London  Law  Times,  died  April  15, 
rcjDO.  He  was  bom  November  i,  1840,  and  was  educated  at  Elizabeth  CoU^e, 
Guernsey,  and  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  being  called  to  the  bar  ia  1867.  He 
attained  much  success  both  as  counsel  and  journalist,  and  in  1885  became  a  q,ueea*s 
counsel.    He  wrote  A  Code  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance. 

CUBA,  the  largest  island  of  the  West  Indies,  is,  from  Cape  Maysi  on  the  east 
to  Cape  San  Antonio  on  the  west,  730  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  ranges  from 
100  miles  in  the  east,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  to  25  miles  in  the  neighbcM^hood 
of  Havana.  The  area  is  only  approximately  known,  since  its  limits  have  never  been 
mapped  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  Measurements  made  from  different  maps 
give  vartattcHH  in  area  of  over  2500  square  miles.  Thus,  measurements  made  from 
a  chart  held  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  gives  for  Cuba  and  the 
Isle  of  Pines  an  area  of  46,575  square  miles ;  the  chart  published  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office  gives  45383  square  miles,  and  the  map  of  the  Information  Division  of  the 
War  Department  gives  44,000  square  miles.  Assuming  the  last  named  to  be  correct, 
the  areas  of  the  provinces  of  Cuba,  their  total  peculation,  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants per  square  mile  is  shown  as  follows : 


Province.                   Area  in  Square    Population.  Inhabitants  per 

Miles.  Census  1899.  Square  Mile. 

Havana                                             2,772  424.804  153 

Matanzas                                               3.700  202,444  55 

Pinar  del  Rio                                         5.000  '7^'°^  35 

Puerto  Principe                                  10,500  ^,234  8 

Santa  Clara                                       9,560  35^.536  37 

Santiago                                            12,468  327,715  26 


The  central  provinces  of  Cuba.  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puerto 
Principe,  consist  mainly  of  broad,  undulating  plains  of  little  ahitude,  interspersed 
with  shallow  stream  v^leys.  In  Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Oara  these  plains 
are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  while  in  Puerto  Principe  they  are  principally  utilized 
lor  cattle  grazing.  Throughout  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  at  the  west  ol  the 
island  runs  a  range  of  hills  closely  parallelling  the  northern  coast  and  exceeding  ia 
many  places  an  allitude  of  2000  feet.  From  these  hills  "the  land  descends  northward 
and  southward  to  the  coast,  in  long,  undulating  slopes,  the  southward  slopes  formii^ 
the  celebrated  tobacco  lands  known  as  VtuUa  Abajo."  The  province  of  Santiago 
consists  in  llie  south  and  as  far  east  aa  the  city  of  Santiago  of  the  Sierra  Maestra 
Mountains,  having  many  peaks  exceeding  5000  feet.  Farther  east  is  a  maze  of 
broken  hills  and  small  fertile  valleys,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  province  is  a  high 
plateau  with  a  summit  elevation  of  1000  feet  or  more. 

The  rivers  of  Cuba,  though  numerous,  are  hardly  of  any  importance  for  naviga- 
tion, only  one  being  navigable  by  light-draught  boats  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
from  its  mouth.  For  this  reason  Cuba  is  dependent  for  internal  communications 
upon  wagon  roads  and  railroads.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  iroo  miles,  mostly,  it  is 
Stated,  in  poor  condition.  The  former  also  are  so  inadequate  as  to  constittitc  a 
scrions  drawback  to  the  development  of  agriculture.  "Outside  of  the  provinces  of 
Matanzas,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Rio.  and  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities, 
there  is  not  a  good  road  in  Cuba;  and  even  those  that  are  passable  in  the  dry  seasrai 
become  almost  impassable  for  wagons  in  the  rainy  season. 

Agricultarc. — Cuba  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  Prior 
to  the  Spanish  War  there  were  90,960  plantations,  farms,  orchards,  and  cattle  ranges, 
valued  at  about  $200,000,000,  Manufactories  were,  in  the  main,  limited  to  cigar  fac- 
tories and  to  mills  for  producing  raw  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  agricultural 
products  include  sugar,  tobacco,  fruit  in  great  variety,  and  coffee.  But  of  these  the 
most  mpnriant  for  export  and  those  on  which  the  wealth  of  Cuba  mainly  depends, 
are  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  returns  of  the  Cuban  census,  published  in  igoo  show 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1H09.  47.3  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  of  Cuba  was 
planted  in  sugar-cane,  11.3  per  cent,  with  sweet  potatoes,  9.3  per  cent,  with  tobacco, 
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while  ooI|r  iJS  per  cent  was  planted  wi^  coffee,  at  one  time  a  product  of  great  impor- 
tance in  Cuba.  Of  the  total  area  given  over  to  sugar-cane  planting,  72  per  cent  was  in 
the  central  provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and  Matanzas.  The  tobacco  interests  were  centred 
in  the  western  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  72.2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  devoted  to  them  was  in  that  province.  In  Santi^o  were  situated  about 
three-fourths  of  the  coffee  lands  of  the  island.  Puerto  Principe  had  practically  no  other 
industry  than  cattle-raising,  though  Havana  and  Santa  Clara  had  each  many  more 
cattle  ranches.  The  sugar  crop  in  1894  amounted  to  1,054,214  tons  of  2240  pounds 
each.  In  1898  the  crop  was  305,543  tons;  in  1899,  336,668  tons,  and  in  1900,  283.651 
tons.  These  decreasing  figures  exhibit  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
insular  secretary  for  agriculture  and  industry  pointed  out  that  a  return  to  the  lai^e 
product  of  189^1  was  impossible  tmtil  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  or  other 
means  of  credit  permitted  the  plantation  owners  to  procure  proper  implements  and 
repair  damages.  Under  proper  conditions,  however,  and  if  a  foreign  market  was 
assured,  it  seemed  evident  that  Cuba  could  become  one  of  the  great  sugar-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  For  the  crop  of  1894  was  cultivated  on  less  than  one-four- 
teenth part  of  the  area  of  the  island;  and  a  large  portion  of  this  total  area  might 
be  utilized  for  sugar-raising.  While  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  but  four  of  the  provinces 
of  Cuba — Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Santa  Clara  and  Santiago— there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  it  a>uld  be  advantageously  raised  in  the  other  two.  The  crop  for 
the  year  1899- tgoo  amounted  to  460,000  bales  of  110,33  ^unds  (So  kilos)  each,  this 
beiiw  the  largest  crop  since  1894-95,  when  the  production  was  tn  the  neighborhood 
of  560,000  bales.  For  the  year  189&-97  the  crop  was  375.000  bales,  in  1897-98  it  was 
88.000  bales,  and  in  1898-99.  220,000  bales.  The  value  of  the  tobacco  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  estimated  at  $9,704,331,  a  great  increase  over  the  years 
intervening  since  1896,  when  the  exoort  value  stood  at  $10,613,468.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  century  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  one  of  the  most  remunerative  and  exten- 
sive industries  of  Cuba.  In  1825  Cuba  exported  more  coffee  than  Java,  and  in  1846 
there  were  over  1600  coffee  plantations  in  the  island.  But  in  the  latter  ^ear  and  in 
1843  violent  hurricanes  seriously  damaged  the  crt^s.  "Owin^  to  these  disasters,  the 
increased  ooffee  trade  of  the  East  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  larger  and 
more  certain  profits  of  sugar  cultivation."  most  of  the  coffee  plantations  were  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  and  the  industry  rapidly  declined.  The  coffee  crop  of  the  world 
for  1900  was  estimated  at  15,285,000  bags,  of  I34!4  pounds  each.  Of  this  amount 
Cuba  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  130,000  bags — not  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion- Coffee  is  produced  in  all  the  provinces  of  Cuba  except  Puerto  Principe.  In 
1S94  there  were  191  plantations,  the  larger  number  of  which  were  in  Santiago.  The 
high  plateaus  of  this  province  make  it  especially  adapted  to  coffee  cultivation,  since 
coffee  thrives  best  at  an  altitude  of  from  1500  to  2500  feet.  Aside  from  trade  condi- 
tions, no  reason  appears  why  this  industry  should  not  be  extensively  revived.  For 
stock-raising  few  countries  are  more  admirably  adapted  than  Cuba.  Grass  is  abundant 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  streams  furnish  an  abundance  of  water.  The  industry, 
however,  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  revolutions,  and  especially  by  the  late  war. 
Taxes  were  levied  by  the  Spanish  government  amounting  to  upward  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  stock,  and  in  addition  "the  stock  was  taken  by  the  government  under 
one  pretext  or  another  as  fast  as  imported."  The  census  for  1899  showed  that  oxen 
were  the  chief  draft  animals  used,  that  there  were  but  few  cows  or  sheep,  and  that 
bogs  alone  seemed  to  have  survived  the  rigors  of  the  war;  of  these  there  were 
358)868. 

Commerce. — ^The  statistics  of  Cuban  commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  endit^  June  30. 
1901^  show  that  the  island  is  in  some  measure  regaining  the  prosperity  which  it 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  war.  The  total  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  year,  as  reported 
by  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  were  $71,681,187  and  the 
exports  $45,238,346.  In  1892,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  ordinarily  prosperous  year 
during  the  Spanish  regime,  the  imports  were  $64,000,000,  and  the  exports,  $93,000,000. 
While  the  imports  are  slightly  larger  for  1900  than  for  1892,  the  exports  are  not  half 
as  large,  and  this  is  a  serious  matter,  because  if  the  island  does  not  sell  it  cannot 
loi^  buy.  Capital  is  urgently  needed  in  Cuba  to  repair  the  buildings  injured  by  the 
war,  to  buy  inwlements  and  instal  machinery,  to  restock  the  plantations,  and  in 
general  to  aid  Cuba  in  increasing  her  products  and  exports.  How  predominant  a 
share  the  United  States  holds  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  for  the  fiscal  year  the  total  trade  of  Cuba  with  the  principal 
countries  with  which  it  deals : 

Imports.       Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

United  States. $34-347.008    $36,912,629        Canada    $44.i54  $234,642 

England    ii.9S5.iS3       4.354.8i7        Colombia  ....    2.136.658  113.184 

Spain   11,307-658       1.006,546        Uruguay   1,308,647  100,166 

Germany   2,629,654       2.297-545         Porto  Rico...    1,611,237  8j,^ 

France   4,130,416  2.929,278 
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The  imports  for  the  year  included  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
machinery,  engines,  etc.,  of  all  kinds,  and  this  seemed  to  prove  conclusively  that 
American  capital  has  not  yet  begun  to  enter  Cuba  for  the  development  of  industries 
and  manufactures.  The  principal  imports  are  as  follows,  the  total  value  of  each 
import  being  followed  in  parentheses  by  the  largest  values  exported  to  Cuba  by  any 
single  country,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  next  laivest  exporting  country:  Cattle, 
$10,326,304  (United  States,  $3,073,952;  Mexico,  $2,893,915)  ;  flour,  wheat,  $2,I54,7<M 
(United  States,  $2,150,530) ;  coffee.  $1,697,796  (Porto  Rico,  $894,625) ;  coUon 
manufactures,  $6,688,841  (England,  $3,060,012;  Spain,  $1,907,889);  shoes,  $2,283,083 
(England,  $1,760,379);  paper,  $779,517  (Spain,  $290,911);  meat,  salted  or  pickled, 
$2,998,519  (United  States,  $1,431,216;  Uruguay ^1,275,653)  ;  lard  and  tallow,  $2,542,- 
158  (United  States,  $2,516,377)  ;  rice,  $3,414,388  (England,  $2,436,314) ;  wines  and 
cordials,  $2,354,187  (Spain,  $2,239,679).  If  this  list  were  increased  to  include  the 
smaller  imports  it  would  be  noticed  that  luxuries  form  but  a  very  small  part  of 
imports  to  Cuba,  the  great  bulk  consisting  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life.  The 
exports  of  leaf  tobacco  were  $9,720,266,  and  of  this  amount  over  $8,000,000  went  to 
the  United  States,  and  nearly  $1,000,000  to  Germany.  Cigars  were  exported  to  a 
value  of  $11,599,985,  of  which  the  United  States  received  $4,503,9152;  England, 
$3,964,063;  Germany,  $836,231,  Cigarettes  were  exported  to  $305,889,  of  which  over 
a  third  went  to  Spain.  Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  were  exported  to  a  value 
of  $649,959,  of  which  the  United  States  took  $404,396;  rum  to  $189,024;  cacao  to  a 
value  of  $281,211,  and  iron  ore  to  $637,846,  most  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 
The  total  exports  and  stocks  of  sugar  on  July  31,  1900,  were  (in  gross  tons)  :  Ex- 
ports, 263.835;  stock  on  hand,  14,219;  local  consumption  (7  months),  21,000;  stock 
on  hand  January  i,  1900,  86c6;  received  at  the  ports  up  to  July,  290,448. 

Education. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1900  the  secretary  of  war  stated 
that  immediately  preceding  the  Spanish  War  the  enrolment  of  scholars  in  Cuba  was 
36.306,  of  which  number  probably  less  than  one-half  represented  actual  attendance. 
At  that  time,  as  there  were  no  buildings  set  aside  for  school  purposes,  scholars  came 
to  the  residences  of  the  teachers ;  there  were  few  books,  blackboards,  desks,  or  other 
school  apparatus.  The  catechism  was  the  principal  text-book,  and  the  girls  mainly 
employed  themselves  in  embroidery.  Since  the  teachers  were  underpaid  or  unpaid 
by  the  proper  authorities,  they  were  allowed  to  accept  fees  from  their  pupils;  and  as 
school  accommodations  were  entirely  inadequate  in  any  case,  this  competitive  system 
resulted  in  a  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  children.  In  December,  1899,  the  entire 
public  school  enrolment  was  21.435,  since  which  time  the  entire  educational  system 
has  been  reorganized.  The  following  table  shows  Uie  advance  in  school  facilities 
during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1900: 

School  Enrol-  School  Enrol- 

Rooms.  ment.  Rooms.  ment. 

ianuary.  1900   635  37.995        April,  1900  3,126  127.426 

February.  1900   1.3^  69.47"        May,  1900  3,313  l^,oi6 

March,     1900  3,126  127,881        June,  1900   3,550  143,120 

The  schools  have  been  separated  from  the  residences  of  the  teachers,  and  all 
over  the  island  the  old  Spanish  barracks  have  been  refitted  and  turned  into  school- 
houses.  The  most  approved  methods  of  instruction  have  been  followed,  the  books 
used  being  translations  into  Spanish  of  American  text-books.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  education  appropriations  from  the  insular  government  for  1900  would  amount  to 
about  $4,500,000;  but  that,  with  the  limited  resources  of  the  island,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  long  time  to  come  "to  fully  meet  the  demands  for  the  leamiog  so  long 
withheld." 

The  Cuban  Public  School  System. — On  June  30,  1900,  by  order  of  the  mflitary 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion, regulations  were  made  public,  in  brief  as  follows,  for  the  government  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cuba.  A  chief  executive  ofliicer,  to  be  known  as  the  commissioner 
of  public  schools,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  military  governor.  He  is  to  see  that 
all  duly  authorized  orders  concerning  the  public  schools  are  enforced,  direct  the 
building  of  school'houses  and  the  purchase  and  disposition  of  supplies,  and  report 
annually  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
The  military  governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion, is  also  to  appoint  a  board  of  school  superintendents,  to  consist  of  one  island 
superintendent  and  provincial  superintendents,  one  for  each  province.  The  board  is 
to  hold  regular  sessions  at  least  twice  every  year,  and  is  directed  to  introduce  the 
best  teaching  methods,  select  text-books,  and  arrange  uniform  courses  of  study  for 
the  different  grades  of  public  schools  throughout  the  island.  School  districts  of 
three  classes  are  established  in  the  island,  as  follows:  (i)  Havana,  Santiago, 
Matanzas,  Cienfuegos.  and  Puerto  Principe,  cities  of  more  than  30.000  inhabitants. 
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are  to  constitute  each  a  city  district  of  the  first  class.  (2)  C&rdenas,  Man- 
tanillo,  Guanabacoa,  Santa  Clara,  Sancta  Spiritus,  Regia,  Trinidad,  and  Sagua 
La  Grande,  cities  of  between  10,000  and  30,000  inhabitants,  are  to  be  each  a  city  dis- 
trict of  the  second  class.  (3)  Each  oi^anized  municipality,  exclusive  of  any  of  its 
territory  included  in  a  school  district,  is  to  constitute  a  municipal  district.  In  city 
districts  of  the  first  class  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  consist  of  a  director  and  a 
council  of  seven  members,  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  governor,  and  in 
1901  and  subsequently  by  the  voters  of  the  city.   The  director  is  to  have  executive 

Gwer  over  school  matters  in  the  district,  and  the  council  is  to  be  vested  with  the 
jislative  power,  except  that  the  director  may  have  a  limited  power  of  veto  over  its 
resolutions.  A  superintendent  of  instruction  is  to  be  appointed  hy  the  council  who 
is  to  employ  and  discharge  teachers.  In.  city  districts  of  the  second  class  the  mayor 
is  directed  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Education  of  5  members,  to  hold  office  until  the 
regular  election  in  1901,  when  a  Board  of  Education  of  6  members  is  to  be  elected  by 
vote.  In  municipal  districts  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  consist  of  the  mayor  of 
the  municipality,  and  of  a  number  of  directors  depending  upon  the  number  of  sub- 
districts  in  each  district.  All  teachers  are  required  to  make  reports  to  the  Boards  of 
Education  of  their  districts;  Boards  of  Education  must  report  to  the  provincial 
superintendent,  who  must  in  turn  report  to  the  island  superintendent.  The  Boards 
of  Education  are  required  to  provide  schools,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes,  in  such  number  as  are  necessary  for  the  education  of  all  unmarried  per- 
sons between  the  age  of  6  and  18.  These  schools  are  to  continue  in  session  36  weeks 
in  each  year,  and  evening  schools  are  to  be  established  wherever  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  25.  Principal  and  teachers  are  to  receive 
salaries  not  to  exceed  $65  per  month  in  Havana,  and  $50  and  less  in  other  places. 
But  for  similar  services  men  and  women  are  at  all  times  to  receive  equal  pay.  Un- 
less absolutely^  compelled  to  work  for  his  support,  every  child  between  the  age  of  6 
and  14  is  required  to  attend  some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  ao  weeks  every 
year ;  and  no  child  between  6  and  14  may  be  employed  by  any  person  or  company 
during  the  school  term  unless  this  condition  is  complied  with.  At  least  one  teachers' 
institute  is  to  be  organized  in  each  province,  whose  sessions  are  to  be  not  less  than 
four  weeks,  and  every  teacher  is  required  to  attend  yearly  a  full  session  of  the 
institute  as  a  prerequisite  to  drawing  salary  during  the  vacation  period.  Before 
attending  the  institute  every  teacher  must  deposit  $5  to  cover  his  pro  rata  share  for 
the  cost  of  its  proceedings.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  October,  1900,  are  directed  to  decide  upon  plans  for  the  organization  of  the 
teachers*  institutes  in  the  island,  and  to  determine  upon  examinations  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  adjudging  teachers'  qualifications  to  teach,  and  to  report  their  find- 
ings on  these  matters  to  the  military  governor  and  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion so  soon  as  feasible.   See  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Prisons  and  Charities. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1900  the  secretary  of 
war  reported  that  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  "the  prisons  in  the 
island  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  wretched  creatures  living  in  indescribable  filth 
and  squalor."   For  example,  in  the  woman's  prison  in  Havana  the  women  slept  on 
the  floor,  and  owing  to  their  lack  of  clothes  "came  before  the  inspector  one  by  one, 
passing  the  same  garment  from  one  to  another."  Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons 
had  never  been  tried  or  convicted,  and  if  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  guilty  of 
the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged,  still  they  had  been  punished,  by  impris- 
onment without  trial,  far  more  severely  than  they  could  have  been  mon  conviction. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Board  of  Pardons  constituted  in  January,  520  of 
these  prisoners  were  released  from  confinement.    Such  "intolerable  delays  of  crim- 
inal procedure"  have  been  largely  obviated  for  the  future  by  the  establishment  of 
prrectional  courts,  in  which  petty  offences  may  be  summarily  dealt  with  and  the 
innocent  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  promptly  relieved  from  prosecution.  "One 
of  the  results  of  these  changes  of  procedure  is  that  many  of  the  prisons  in  the  island 
are  now  wholly  without  inmates."  To  safeguard  further  against  abuses  in  criminal 
procedure,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  with  which  the  Cubans  have  been  entirely  un- 
familiar, was  directed  to  go  into  effect  in  December,  190a   Other  reforms  included 
the  renovating  and  cleaning  of  the  prisons,  the  introduction  of  a  rigid  system 
of  inspection,  and  the  separation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  youths  and  adults,  and 
those  charged  and  those  found  guilty  of  offence.   The  secretary  reported  that  these 
changes  were  made  "with  the  concurrence  and  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Cubans,"  so  that  the  Cubans  might  maintain  the  reforms  when  the  government 
came  entirely  into  their  hands.   The  charitable  institutions  of  the  island  have  been 
renovated,  reorganized,  and  placed  under  one  general  comprehensive  law.  The  issue 
of  rations  by  the  United  States  has  been  discontinued,  and  in  place  of  this  govern- 
ment aid  is  being  extended  to  38  hospitals,  4  asylums  for  the  aged,  12  orphan  asylums, 
2  dispensaries  for  the  poor,  i  insane  asylum,  3  leper  hospitals,  2  reform  schools,  i 
training  school  for  boys,  i  for  girls,  and  an  emergency  hospital  in  Santiago  de 
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Cuba.  "The  hospitals  have  been  supplied  with  mediciaes  and  sargical  an>aTattis  and 
attendance,"  and  a  training  school  for  nurses  has  been  establi^ed  under  trained 
nurses  from  the  United  States.  Many  parents  who  were  obliged  at  the  time  of  the 
war  to  place  their  children  in  institutions  have  since  claimed  them,  other  children 
have  been  placed  out  in  private  families,  and  for  those  remaining  a  thorough  system 
of  industrial  education  has  been  inaugurated.  At  the  time  of  the  war  the  insane 
"were  confined  in  cells  in  the  jails  all  over  the  island,  filthy  and  ragged,  and  treated 
literally  like  wild  beasts."  Sin^  then  they  have  been  alt  taken  to  the  large,  reno- 
vated asylum  in  Havana  and  "cared  for  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  orniodeni 
humanity," 

Charities  System. — A  comprehensive  and  well  co-ordinated  system  for  the  regu- 
lation and  betterment  of  the  Cuban  department  of  charities  was  devised  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  military  governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  government,  to  go  into  effect  August  I,  190a  In  this  department  of 
charities  were  included  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  institations  for  destitute  chil- 
dren, juvenile  reformatories,  homes  fOT  the  aged,  hcqntals  for  the  insane,  and  all 
other  establishments  whose  principal  business  was  to  support  and  assist  those  who 
were  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  The  regulations  issued  provided  in  brief  as 
follows:  A  department  of  charities  is  created  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Government.  The  central  authority  of  this  Department  of 
Charities  is  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  eleven  members,  exclusive  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  charities,  who  is  to  be  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof.  Five  members 
of  the  board  are  to  be  appointed  at  large,  and  one  from  each  of  the  six  provinces  of 
Cuba.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government  of  Cuba  to  take  over 
from  the  municipal  and  provincial  authorities  the  care  of  destitute  and  delinquent 
children.  And  for  that  reason  local  authorities  are  enjoined  from  establishing  fur- 
ther institutions  for  such  children,  and  payments  to  local  institations  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  insular  government  are  to  cease  as  soon  as  inacticable.  Destitute  chil- 
dren may  be  committed  by  the  local  justices  to  the  Department  of  Charities,  to  remain 
under  the  latter's  control  until  they  reach  the  age  of  10,  and  the  insular  authorities  are 
authorized  from  each  municipality  a  sum  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  day  for  each 
child  from  that  municipality  supported  in  a  state  institution.  Convicted,  immoral, 
or  immorally  situated  children  are  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  reform  schools  at 
Havana,  and  young  girls  at  present  in  any  prison  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Aldecoa 
reform  school  for  girls  at  Havana.  The  Department  of  Charities  is  instructed  to 
establish  a  training  school  for  boys,  in  which  destitute  boys  under  16  years  of 
age  may  be  instructed  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  island,  and 
also  in  such  other  branches  of  practical  information  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain 
themselves  at  some  useful  trade,  calling,  or  occupation.  Similarly,  what  is  at  pres- 
ent known  as  the  Havana  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  to  be  renamed  the  Training 
School  for  Girls,  and  is  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Training  School  for 
Boys,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  In  both  of  these  schools  children  are  to  be  placed 
whenever  possible  in  private  families,  giving  guarantees  for  good  treatment  and 
educating  mfiuences.  The  San  Jose  Asyltun  for  Boys  is  to  be  known  in  future  as 
the  Reform  School  for  Boys,  and  is  to  luve  jurisdiction  of  tx^s  under  18,  who  may 
be  committed  to  it  for  training  and  reformation.  Similarly  the  Department  of 
Charities  is  authorized,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  possible,  to  establish  a  Reform  School 
for  Girls.  Within  the  Department  of  Charities  is  created  a  bureau  which  shall  take 
charge  of  placing  children  from  the  training  schools,  or  from  the  reform  schools, 
if  they  are  on  parole  for  good  behavior,  into  private  families  and  of  visiting  them 
there  and  of  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  properly  treated.  Regulations  are  made  for 
the  admission  of  insane  persons  into  the  asylum  at  Havana,  and  for  their  proper 
treatment,  and  it  is  provided  that  this  institution  shall  be  wholly  supported  by  the 
-state  and  be  under  the  control  of  the  state.  Hospitals  and  h<Hnes  for  the  aged  are 
to  be  hereafter  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  several  districts 
and  provinces;  and  appropriations  from  the  insular  gorernmcnt  for  hospitals  are  to 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  for  homes  for  the  aged  they  are  to 
be  withdrawn  after  December  31,  1900.  Over  every  charitable  institution  in  the 
island,  public  or  private,  or  of  whatever  nature,  the  Department  of  Charities  is  to 
have  general  supervision.  Every  such  institution  must  file  a  complete  report  with 
the  department  once  every  year,  and  is  to  be  visited  by  agents  of  the  department  at 
least  twice  a  year.  The  department  is  also  authorized  to  make  provision  for  the 
care  and  training  of  blind  and  deaf  children,  and  of  others  physically  or  mentally 
defective.   See  Insanity  and  Vital  Statistics. 

Census. — The  report  of  the  census  of  Cuba,  published  in  igoo,  shows  that  on 
October  16,  1899,  the  population  of  Cuba,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  the  ne^- 
boring  Keys,  was  1,572,797-  The  last  prior  census,  taken  under  Spanish  authority  in 
1887.  and  in  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  perhaps  nnderestimated,  showed  a 
population  of  1,631,687.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  the  population  probably 
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increased  to  1,800,000.  So  that  the  direct  and  indirect  decrease  due  to  the  war  was 
not  far  from  200,000.  The  number  of  people  living  in  1899  in  cities  of  1000  in- 
habitants or  more,  was  741,273,  or  47.1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Those  liv- 
ing in  cities  of  8000  or  more  numbered  507,831,  or  32.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tioa  The  native  whites  of  Cuba  constituted  57.8  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
foreign  whites  constituted  9  per  cent. ;  the  colored,  including  the  negro  and  mixed 
elements,  amounted  to  32  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  Chinese  was  less  than  i 
per  cent.  The  number  of  Cubans  reported  as  having  gainful  occupations  was  622,- 
330,  or  39.6  of  the  tota!  population.  This  was  a  higher  per  cent,  than  was  shown 
in  1890  for  the  United  States  (36.3)  or  for  Porto  Rico  (32-2)  in  1899.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  per  cents,  for  Cuba  and  the  United  States  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  many  more  boys  work  in  Cuba.  The  proportion  of  boys  between  10  and  15  working 
in  Cuba  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  those  working  in  the  United  States ;  the 
proportion  of  young  men  between  15  and  19  was  over  50  per  cent,  greater,  and  of 
those  between  20  and  24,  7  per  cent,  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
white  women  working  in  Cuba  was  only  about  one-third,  of  those  .working  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  proportion  of  colored  women  about  two-thirds.  The  pro- 
portion of  workers  engaged  in  different  occupations  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
was  as  follows:  Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  Cuba,  48.1  per  cent.;  United 
States,  39.7  per  cent. ;  domestic  and  personal  service,  Cuba,  22.8  per  cent. ;  United 
States,  10.2  per  cent. ;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  Ctiba,  14.9  per  cent. ; 
United  States,  22.4;  trade  and  transportation,  Cuba,  12.8  per  cent.;  United  States, 
14-6;  professional  service,  Cuba,  1.4  per  cent.;  United  States,  4.1  per  cent.  The 
difference  between  these  percentages  in  the  two  countries  indicates  the  backwardness 
of  Cuba  in  scientific  and  highly  skilled  pursuits,  and  shows  also  the  predominance 
of  agricultural  interests  in  that  country. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  total  population  for  Cuba  and  each  of  its  provinces; 
also  the  pt^lation  as  divided  into  its  three  most  significant  elements.  The  divisions 
made  of  occupations  follow  the  broad  lines  distinEpiishing  mechanical  from  agricul- 
ttffal  peoples,  and  showing  in  a  way  the  relative  importance  of  the  provinces  agri- 
Cttltnrally,  and  the  extent  to  which  trades  have  been  developed  in  them : 
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The  ntunber  of  persons  in  Cuba  classified  as  having  "higher  education"  aggregated 
1.3  per  cent,  of  the  pofHilatioo;  36  per  cent  were  able  to  read.  Of  the  whites,  50 
per  cent  were  able  to  read,  and  of  the  negroes  between  27  and  28  per  cent.  The 
number  of  persons  r^wrted  married  was  15.7  per  cent  of  the  population.  This 
proportion  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  proportion  in  any  great  European  coun- 
try with  the  exception  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  Mexico,  by  the  census  of  1895, 
31  per  cent  of  the  population  were  reported  married.  The  small  number  of  per- 
sons married  in  Cut^  is  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  living 
together  mutnal  ronsent,  as  shown  in  the  table  below.  This  latter  class  has 
increased  within  the  last  forty  years,  or,  in  any  event  the  proportion  of  legal  mar- 
riages has  decreased.  Marriace  is  more  than  three  times  as  frequent  among  the 
whites  than  among  the  colored  race.  Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  wars  it  was  found 
that  there  was  in  Cuba  one  widow  or  widower  to  every  three  persons  married.  In 
the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1890,  there  was  one  widow  or  widower  to  every 
eight  married  persons.  The  following  table  shows  for  Cuba  and  for  each  province 
the  per  oeat  of  the  population  able  to  read,  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  adult  popula- 
tion, black  and  white,  who  are  married,  the  number  of  persons  living  together  by 
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mutual  consent  to  each  lOO  married,  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  and 

adults. 
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It  was  stated  in  the  report  on  the  Cuban  census  that  the  effort  made  to  ascertain 
the  vital  statistics  of  Cuba  for  the  ten  years  preceding  had  not,  owing  to  defective  or 
destroyed  records,  been  entirely  successful.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  aver^^ 
annua!  number  of  births  for  the  four  years  1890-93  was  31,970,  and  for  the  four  years 
the  average  number  was  17,204.  The  number  of  reported  births  in  1898  was 
9059,  and  in  1899,  10,495.  The  marriages  reported  for  1890  were  5516.  The  three 
succeeding  years  showed  a  slight  increase,  and  the  number  then  rapidly  sank  to  2038 
in  1897,  21 18  in  1898,  and  1963  in  1899.  The  death  reports  were  not  complete  from 
some  provinces,  and  Havana  province,  outside  of  the  city,  did  not  report  at  all.  As 
reported,  however,  the  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  ten  jrears  ending  1899  was 
500,900.  The  number  for  i8go  was  1^673,  and  there  was  but  little  increase  until 
i89<S,  when  the  figure  rose  to  58,034.  The  number  reported  for  1807  was  118,737,  for 
1898,  109,272,  and  for  1899,  17,807,  a  decrease  of  over  9a,ooa  For  the  four  years 
1895-98  the  number  of  deaths  reported  was  over  200,000  in  excess  of  those  in  times 
of  peace. 

Postal  Frauds. — Early  in  May  evidence  was  obtained  by  inspectors  of  the  Post** 
Office  Department  showing  that  a  continuous  course  of  embezzlement  had  been 
practised  in  the  Cuban  post-office  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more.  The  Cuban  postal 
service  was  put  into  operation  in  January,  1899,  and  a  system  was  instituted  imder 
and  by  the  advice  of  specially  detailed  experts,  which  seemed  to  provide  ample  safe- 
guards against  peculation.  The  Department  of  Posts  was  entrusted  only  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  service;  the  auditor  was  responsible  solely  for  the  fiscal 
division  and  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  administrative 
branch ;  and  finally  the  money  deposited  and  received  in  the  island  treasury  was 
paid  out  only  on  warrants  countersigned  by  the  governor-general.  In  short,  the 
system  was  of  such  a  nature  that  thieving  was  possible  only  by  extensive  official  col- 
lusion. As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  inspectors  was  made  to  the  postmaster-general 
a  thorough  investigation  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  fourth 
assistant  postmaster-general.  The  findings  were  made  public  on  July  25.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  in  January,  1899,  E.  G.  Rathbone,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Posts  in  Cuba,  created  a  postal  bureau  of  finance  charged  with  the  custody  and 
sale  of  postal  supplies,  and  appointed  as  chief  of  this  bureau  C.  F.  W.  Neely. 
Largely  by  the  manipulation  01  surcharged  stamps,  and  by  recording  as  destroyed, 
surcharged  stamps,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  sold,  Neely  embezzled  money  to  an 
amount  somewhere  between  $130,000  and  $150,000.  But  out  of  this  amount  he  was 
forced  to  pay  commissions  in  varying  amount  for  the  complaisance  of  various  minor 
officials.  The  part  which  Director  Rathbone  played  in  these  transactions  was  not 
accurately  ascertained,  but  it  was  found  that  Rathbone  had  conducted  several  steal- 
ings on  his  own  account.  He  had,  for  example,  charged  up  the  govemment  with  tiie 
costs  of  a  private  business  trip  to  Ohio,  and  with  numerous  minor  expenses,  such  as 
coats  for  his  coachmen  and  collars  for  his  dog,  all  elaborate  and  in  keeping  with 
their  official  positions.  On  July  28  Rathbone  was  dismissed  from  the  govemment 
service  and  arrested  in  Havana.  Previous  to  this,  on  May  6,  Neely  was  arrested  in 
New  York  State,  and  held  for  extradition  to  Cuba.  A  judicial  order  was  obtained, 
however,  by  his  attorneys  forbidding  his  extradition  on  the  ground  of  its  uncon- 
stitutionality until  a  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  came 
up  for  argument  on  December  10.  The  whole  matter  caused  wide  comment,  because 
it  was  felt  that  the  thefts  were  a  betrayal  of  a  trust  held  for  a  pemle  who  were  wards 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  should  have  been  the  last  to  suffer  from  any  official 
dishonesty. 

Municipal  Elections. — On  June  16  the  Cubans  held,  under  the  Australian  ballot, 
their  first  elections  for  municipal  officers.   The  qualification  of  electors,  as  drawn 
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S}  by  General  Wood,  the  military  sovernor.  after  conference  with  representative 
ubans,  was  either  the  abtli^  to  read  and  write,  or  the  possession  of  property  to  a 
miniraum  value  of  $250,  or  honorable  service  in  the  Cuban  army  prior  to  July  18, 
1898.  The  last-named  qualification  seemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  concession  to  the 
radical  and  probably  numerically  predominant  element  in  the  island.  There  were 
three  political  parties  represented  at  the  elections :  the  Nationalist,  composed  in  the 
main  of  Cuban  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  War  and  their  followers;  the  Republican,  a 
party  more  largely  civilian  than  the  Nationalist,  but  standing  equally  with  it  for 
CulKin  independence  and  the  rejection  of  American  influence ;  the  Democratic-Union- 
ist, very  much  in  the  minority,  and  made  up  principally  of  conservative  property- 
owners  suspected  of  leanings  toward  annexation  or  a  United  States  protectorate.  It 
was  estimated  that  under  the  franchise  some  140,000  Cubans  were  entitled  to  vote, 
of  whom  60,000  resided  in  Havana.  But  in  Havana  only  24,000  registered  and  less 
than  20,000  voted.  General  Alezandro  Rodriguez,  the  Nationalist  candidate  for 
mayor,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  thus  showing  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  military  party.  The  Democratic-Union  party  in  Havana  was  so  unpopular  be- 
cause it  did  not  declare  for  complete  independence  that  it  was  forced  to  withdraw 
its  candidate.  A  plan  of  minority  representation  in  Havana  resulted  in  the  success 
of  two  councilmen  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  elected.  Outside  of  Havana 
the  Republicans  carried  more  municipalities  than  the  Nationalists.  General  Gomez, 
who  was  believed  to  be  most  closely  allied  to  the  Nationalists,  declined  to  declare 
against  the  Republicans,  as  he  said  that  both  parties  were  striving  without  reservation 
for  independence.  In  Santiago  Senor  Grinan  was  re-elected  mayor.  He  represented 
the  "whate"  as  opposed  to  the  negro  vote,  which  was  larger  in  Santiago  than  in  any 
other  province.  The  indifference  of  the  electors  in  Santiago  was  even  more  marked 
than  in  Havana,  since  hardly  one-fifth  of  those  qualified  voted.  Several  reasons 
were  assigned  for  this  disappointing  apathy.  It  was  stated  that  the  unfamiliarity  of 
the  Cubans  with  the  American  balloting  system  checked  their  free  use  of  it ;  that,  as 
the  officers  chosen  would  he  under  the  authority  of  the  American  military  govern- 
ment, the  Cubans  did  not  look  upon  the  election  as  representative  of  Cuban  interests, 
and  that  finally,  since  the  Democratic- Union  party  was  practically  eliminated,  the 
contest  was  simply  between  politicians  and  was  not  of  principle. 

Constitutional  Convention.~On  July  31,  1900,  the  War  Department  made  public 
an  order,  issued  in  accordance  with  an  executive  order  of  July  25,  providing  for  the 
election  in  Cuba  on  September  15  of  a  constitutional  convention  which  should  "frame 
and  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  Cuba."  The  order  recited  that  by  congres- 
sional resolution  of  April  20,  1898,  the  United  States  had  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
exercising  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  Cuba  except  for  its  pacification, 
and  had  expressed  its  determination  so  soon  as  that  was  accomplished  to  leave 
the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people.  Since  now  the  people  of 
Cuba  had  established  municipal  governments,  "deriving  their  authority  from  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  given  under  just  and  equal  laws,"  they  were  ready  to  proceed 
in  like  manner  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  government  which  should  exercise 
all  and  final  authority  in  the  island.  Therefore,  a  constitutional  convention  was 
ordered  to  adopt  a  constitution  "and  as  a  part  thereof  to  provide  for  and  agree  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  Cuba,  and  to  provide  for  the  election  by  the 
people  of  officers  under  such  constitution  and  the  transfer  of  government  to  the 
officers  so  elected."  The  order  provided  for  31  delegates,  to  be  chosen  by  popular 
vote  under  the  same  electoral  franchise  under  which  the  municipal  elections  m  June 
had  been  held.  The  number  of  delegates  from  each  province  were  to  be  as  follows : 
From  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  three  delegates;  from  the  province  of  Havana, 
eight  delegates;  from  the  province  of  Matanzas,  four  delegates;  from  the  province 
of  Santa  Gara,  seven  delegates ;  from  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  two  delegates  : 
from  the  province  of  Santiago,  seven  delegates.  There  were  four  parties  in  the  field 
— the  Nationalist,  R^ublican,  Democratic-Union,  and  Independent.  Of  these,  the 
Nationalist  party,  which  seated  the  lai^est  number  of  delegates,  was  the  most  radi- 
cal, for  it  was  largely  com^sed  of  Cubans  who  had  fought  in  the  Spanish  War, 
and  who  favored  complete  independence  for  Cuba  without  let  or  permit  from  the 
United  States.  Considerable  criticism  was  directed  by  Cubans  generally  against  the 
order  of  the  War  Department,  because  it  did  not  provide  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Cuban  constitution  by  popular  vote,  and  because  it  directed  the  convention,  instead 
of  the  officers  to  be  elected  under  the  constitution,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  said  that  the  Cubans  would  have  preferred  the  United  States 
first  to  formally  declare  the  onnplete  independence  of  Cuba,  and  then  the  Cubans 
would  devise  such  government  as  seemed  good  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
known  that  many  property  owners  in  Cuba  looked  doubtfully  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Cubans  to  institute  a  stable  government  without  outside  tutelage,  and  welcomed  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  United  States.    In  opening  the  convention  on  November  5 
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General  Wood  announced  that  a  change  had  bean  made  from  the  original  order  d 
the  War  Department,  and  that  the  convention  was  directed,  first,  to  draw  up  a 
constitution,  and,  second,  to  declare  in  a  separate  instrument  what  in  its  opinion  the 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  should  be.  Upon  these  instruments 
the  United  States  would  then  take  action.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  conventicm  was 
still  in  session. 

Future  RelaUons  to  the  Uuited  States.~The  question  as  to  what  political  rela- 
tions Cuba  ought  in  the  future  to  bear  to  the  United  States  was  widely  discussed 
during  the  year.  The  order  of  the  executive  calling  for  a  constitutional  convention, 
which  was  directed  among  other  things  to  express  its  opinion  as  to  these  relations, 
acted  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  lessen  discussion  in  both  countries,  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  purpose  of  the  administration  had  been  designedly  left  to  wait  upon  the 
action  of  the  convention,  and  that  what  the  administration  would  ultimately  decide 
to  do  was  as  much  in  doubt  as  before.  The  Anti-Imperialists  took  the  ground  in 
this  discussion  that  the  government  had  unreservedly  pledged  itself  to  give  to  Cuba 
cotnplete  indepoidence,  and  to  exercise  neither  jurisdiction,  sovereignty,  nor  control 
in  Cuba  except  for  iht  island's  pacification.  Since  now  Cuba  was  entirely  at  peace, 
the  United  States  should  immediately  fulfil  its  pledge  and  leave  the  island  to  its  own 
devices.  The  Anti-Imperialists  considered  that  the  initial  delay  of  the  Executive 
in  calling  for  a  constitutional  convention,  and  then  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which 
the  convention  was  directed  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  relations  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  while  the  Executive  himself  did  not  state  either  what  the  United 
States  desired  in  the  way  of  relations  or  what  the  action  of  the  administration 
would  be  upon  the  relations  as  defined  by  the  convention,  pointed  to  a  desice  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  kee^  a  hold  upon  Cuba  by  exerting  pressure  to  make 
the  convention  declare  some  especially  intimate  relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
by  holding  over  the  convention  the  tacit  threat  to  nullify  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion if  it  did  not  so  declare.  The  Anti-Imperialists  also  laid  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Cubans  were  fully  capable  of  complete  self-government,  and  that  all 
Cubans  were  desirous  of  full  and  immediate  Independence.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable evidence  came  from  Cubans  themselves  during  the  year  showing  that 
many  property  owners,  representative  of  conservative  interests,  were  not  at  all 
anxious  for  the  United  States  to  cut  loose  from  Cuba.  While  these  property  owners 
did  not  in  ^neral  care  to  express  themselves  unreservedly  owing  to  the  political 
domination  m  the  island  of  the  Nationalist  party  representing  the  soldiers  who  had 
foiqrht  in  the  Spanish  War,  yet  there  were  certain  isolated  expressions  of  this 
opinion  against  the  complete  severance  of  relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
statements  made  by  a  Cuban  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Forum  may  be  cited 
in  this  connection.  It  was  there  said  that  the  Cubans  were  deficient  in  the  three 
elements  requisite  for  the  suitable  organization  of  an  independent  nation.  That  is 
to  say,  they  had  neither  uniformity  of  race,  nor  an  approximately  even  distribution 
of  population,  nor  sufficient  political  education.  Reasoning  from  the  experience  of 
the  Central  and  South  Amencan  republics  and  of  the  republics  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  it  was  thought  that  the  elements  of  Cuban  population — ^the  white  Cuban, 
the  Cuban  with  African  blood,  and  the  Spaniard  resident  in  Cuba — would  inevitably 
dis^ree  in  the  carrying  on  of  government,  and  would  continually  strive  to  get  the 
mastery  of  each  other.  The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  had  been  trained  in 
servitude  to  Spain  for  so  many  generations  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
conduct  a  government  on  a  reasonable  and  democratic  basis.  In  this  connection  the 
writer  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  example  often  cited  by  Cubans  of  the  democratic 
provernment  set  «p  by  the  English  colonists  to  the  New  World  offered  no  criterion 
m  the  matter,  because  these  colonists  inherited  the  instrument  of  magna  ckarta  and 
all  the  traditions  of  self-government.  For  these  reasons  the  writer  considered  that 
independence  for  Cuba  was  inadvisable.  While  that  section  of  the  press  which  was 
in  favor  of  close  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  en^loyed  arguments 
similar  to  the  one  above,  a  further  argument  was  also  advanced.  This  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  more  especially  the  possibilities 
of  trade,  necessitated  at  least  a  general  supervision  over  Cuban  affairs  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Cuba  had  quite  as  much  to  ^in  as  the  United  States 
by  sustaining  such  political  relations  as  would  insure  unmterrupted  and  friendly 
commercial  alliances  and  would  bring  American  capital  to  Cuba  for  the  development 
of  her  industries.  Certain  writers,  who  did  not  claim,  however,  to  speak  for  the 
admmistration,  thought  that  the  pledge  which  the  United  States  had  made  to  Cuba 
should  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  would  mure  to  the  advantage  of  both  conn- 
tries  whether  or  not  the  letter  of  the  pledge  was  broken. 

^l^BmiaOK,  David  Browning,  ex-member  of  Congress  from  Texas,  died  in 
Jefferson,  Tex.,  May  y.  igoo.  He  was  bom  in  Troup  Connty,  Ga.,  in  1830,  and  after 
studymg  law  under  Chief  Justice  Chilton,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  Texas  in  1856. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out;  and,  entering 
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tbe  Confedente  service  as  a  private,  was  finally  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
coamumdini:  tbe  Eighteenth  Texas  Infantry.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  m  Jefferson,  and  in  1873  was  elected  to  tbe  State  Senate.  In  the  foilow- 
iag  year  he  resiKned  his  seat,  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
wmdi  he  thereafter  served  continuously  until  1896.  Culberson  was  highly  regarded 
as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee in  the  House.  Upon  the  death  of  General  Bragg,  President  Harrison  offered 
him  a  place  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which,  however,  he  declined. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  present  United  States  senator  from  Texas. 

OUMBBRULND  PRBSBTTBRIAN  OHUROH  originated  during  the  religious 
revival  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  controversy  which  attended 
tbe  elevation  to  the  ministry  of  laymen  who  did  not  fulfil  the  educational  and  theo- 
logical standards  maintained  by  the  presbytery,  and  oi^nized  independently  in  i8ia 
In  polity  it  is  distinctly  presbyterian,  and  tfie  assertion  is  made  that  its  doctrinal 
status  is  a  mean  between  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  theology.  The  sect  now  numbers 
i6q,i^  communicants,  organized  for  church  purposes  into  16  synods  and  121  i>res- 
lyteries,  with  2957  churches,  having  a  property  value  of  $3,983,073,  and  1734  minis- 
ters, a  decrease  in  membership  for  the  last  year,  but  a  slight  growth  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Total  contributions  during  the  year  amounted  to  $677,191.  The  church 
5nn>ort5  missions  in  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Indian  Territory,  and  has  formed 
plans  for  a  general  educational  system  to  include  all  grades  of  institutions  above  the 
primary  school.  It  already  controls  a  number  of  institutions  of  learning,  and  has 
1  well-equipped  publishing  house  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  seventieth  meeting  of  the 
'leaeral  assembly  was  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  17-24,  1900;  moiderator. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Bird ;  stated  clerk,  Rev.  J.  M.  Hubbert,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

OOinmWT.ANP  PBBBBYTBSXAN  OHUKOH  (COLORED),  organized  1869, 
consists  of  colored  constituents  under  the  direction  of  the  general  assembly  of  mt 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  This  branch  of  Presbyterianism  is  now  repre- 
sented by  400  ministers,  150  churches,  and  39,000  members,  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  last  decade. 

OUNUFTTB,  George  Gordon,  British  major-general,  died  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, January  29,  1900.  He  was  born  in  1829,  and  entered  the  army  in  1S47.  He 
served  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  assisting  in  tbe  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Huldwari  and 
commanding  detachments  in  the  actions  of  Churpoorah  and  Surpoorah. 

OURAOAO,  a  Dutch  colony,  lying  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  north  of  the  western 
part  of  Venezuela,  consists  of  part  of  St.  Martin  Island  and  five  other  islands,  the 
largest  being  Curasao.  The  total  area  is  403  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the 
beginning  of  1898  was  50,548 ;  the  area  and  population  of  the  several  islands  are 
rm)rted  as  follows:  Curacao,  210  square  miles,  29,098:  Bonaire,  95  square  miles, 
4v7:  Aruba,  69  square  miles,  9191:  St  Martin  (the  northern  part,  with  an  area 
of  20  square  miles  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  belongs  to  France),  17  square  miles. 
^964;  St.  Eustache.  7  square  miles,  1440;  and  Saba,  5  square  miles,  2153.  The  colony 
B  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council,  all  being  nominated  by  the 
crown.  Subordinate  administrative  officials  are  placed  over  the  several  islands, 
except  Curasao.  At  the  beginning  of  1897  Roman  Catholics  numbered  41,2:^5;  Prot- 
estants, 7730,  and  Jews,  831 ;  there  were  28  schools,  with  about  5500  pupils.  Tbe 
revenue,  which  is  derived  from  import  and  excise  duties,  a  land  tax,  and  some 
indirect  taxes,  was  estimated  for  at  638,000  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  at 
?oo.ooo  guilders;  for  1899.  661,000  and  669,000  guilders  Te^>ectively.  (The  guilder 
IS  worth  40.2  cents.)  Deficits  are  paid  by  Holland.  The  principal  products  are 
maize,  beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt,  lime,  and  woods.  Export  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able. The  imports  of  the  island  of  Curasao  in  1896  amounted  to  2,962,668  guilders; 
in  1897,  2,679,924;  in  1898,  1,960,970  guilders.  The  shipping  entered  at  the  ports  of 
tbe  colcmy  in  iSg6  aggregated  526,1^^  tons;  in  1897,  517,548  tons.  On  account  of 
tbe  unsettled  political  conditions  in  the  neighboring  countries  and  the  low  prices, 
e^ially  for  coffee  and  woods,  obtained  for  products  in  the  foreign  markets,  there 
was  a  general  trade  depression  in  Curacao  in  1899.  In  fa.ct,  trade  has  been  on  the 
decline  since  1896.  Curasao,  which  has  an  excellent  harbor,  would  be  of  considerable 
value  as  a  port  of  transit  and  entrepdt  fot  the  trade  of  Veneznela.  Colombia,  Haiti, 
and  Santo  Domingo,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  political  tmrest  in  these  states  and 
for  an  unfavorable  paper  currency  and  a  high  tariff. 

OtmUNCk  The  cuding  season  of  1900  opened  on  January  9  with  the  first  of  the 
series  of  national  clnb  medal  matches,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  National 
Curling  Club  of  America.  The  Mitchell  and  McLintock  medal  matches  stood  over 
for  a  year,  there  being  no  opportunity  for  play.  The  other  matches  of  the  year 
»ere  played  as  follows;  Twenty-third  bonspiel.  North  vs.  South  of  Scotland,  for 
Dalrymple  medal.  Van  Cortlandt  Lake,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  won  by  North,  88;  South, 
S9,  a  majority  of  29  shots.  By  the  roles  secretary  I^vid  Foalis  will  hold  the  Dai- 
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rytnple  medal  for  one  year,  or  until  played  for.  Robert  Kellock  won  the  Hoogland 
flag,  and  James  Shaw  the  Kirkpatrick  medal.  Twenty-eighth  bonspiel  for  champion 
rink  Gordon  medal,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  January  29,  3  rounds  and  final,  won  by  Thomas 
Watt  New  York  Caledonian  Club  (Highlanders)  annual  point  game  for  three 
prizes,  Hoboken,  February  9,  first  prize,  Robert  Archibald ;  second,  Robert  Lander ; 
third,  Alexander  Eraser.  Tenth  international  2-rink  match  for  Gordon  medal,  Utica. 
N.  Y.,  February  20,  won  by  United  States,  44;  Canada,  22.  Thomas  Nicholson  won 
the  Gordon  international  medal.  First  annual  bonspiel  at  Hoboken  for  the  John 
Dewar  challenge  cup  and  four  gold  medals,  February  a6,  3  rounds  and  final ;  Dewar 
cup  won  by  D.  G.  Morrison,  whose  rink  re<%ived  the  gold  medals.  The  interest  in 
curling  in  this  country  does  not  centre  alone  about  New  York,  the  widespread  atten- 
tion to  the  game  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  other  middle 
Western  States  having  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  second  national  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Northwestern  Curling  Association.  The  annual  bonspiel  for 
1901  will  take  place  about  February  i,  and  will  be  followed  soon  after  by  an  impor- 
tant invitation  match,  held  by  the  Milwaukee  Club,  in  which  nearly  all  the  clubs  of 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  those  of  Chicago,  are  eiqpected  to  uke  part  The  original 
home  of  curling  on  this  continent  is.  of  course,  Canada,  where  a  considerable  Scot- 
tish population  has  made  "the  roarin'  game"  one  of  die  pc^ular  winter  pastimes. 

OUBBSKOt  RBFORM.  On  March  6  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  26,  passed 
a  bill  embracing  many  long-discussed  reforms  and  modifications  in  currency  and 
banking  regulations.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  on  March  13 
by  a  vote  of  166  to  I20,  and  on  the  following  day  it  received  the  president's  signa- 
ture and  became  law.  The  bill  as  finally  passed  was  a  compromise  between  the 
Currency  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  December  18,  1899,  and  that  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  February  15,  1900.  In  this  compromise  the  honors  were  with  the  Senate; 
for  the  House  gave  up  that  section  of  its  original  bill  which  declared  for  the  gold 
standard  in  absolute  terms  by  providing  that  while  ordinary  gold  redemption  should 
be  confined  to  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes,  yet  at  any  time  the  treasurer 
might,  in  his  discretion,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  and  equality  of  all 
United  States  moneys,  exchange  gold  coin  for  any  and  all  of  such  moneys.  The 
House  also  accepted  the  section  of  the  Senate  bill  which  provided  for  the  refunding 
of  the  national  debt,  while  the  Senate  on  its  side  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
House  that  in  the  new  bill  provision  should  be  made  for  breaking  the  "endless 
chain"  of  redemptions  and  payments  by  which  the  gold  reserve  had  been  depleted 
in  1893. 

Currency  BUI. — The  main  provisions  are :  ( i )  "The  dollar,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
and  eight-tenths  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  as  established  by  Section  351 1  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  standard  unit  of  value ;  and  all 
forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be  maintained  at  a  parity 
of  value  with  this  standard,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  maintain  such  parity."  (2)  The  redemption  of  United  States  notes  and  of  treas- 
ury notes  (Act  of  July  14,  1900),  amounting  in  all  to  about  $430,000,000.  is  to  be 
safeguarded  in  the  ensuing  manner:  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
there  are  henceforth  established  Divisions  of  Issue  and  of  Redemption,  and  these 
divisions  are  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the  issue  and  redemption  of  currency.  The 
general  treasury  is  to  turn  over  to  these  divisions  the  accounts  and  moneys  properly 
belonging  to  them,  and  is  itself  to  act  in  the  future  only  as  a  collecting  and  disbursing 
agent,  its  business  being  to  receive  United  States  revenues  and  to  pay  United  States 
expenses.  The  sum  of  $150,000,000  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
accounts  of  the  general  treasury,  and  is  permanently  withdrawn  from  it,  for  the 
use  of  the  Division  of  Redemption.  This  sum  is  to  be  held  and  used  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  and  to  provide  a  reserve  fund  therefor. 
Notes  which  are  redeemed — that  is,  notes  which  the  Division  of  Redemption  obtains 
by  paying  gold  for  from  the  $150,000,000  reserve  fund — ^must  then  be  used  by  the 
secretary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  reserve  fund.  To  this  end  he  is  authorized 
either  to  exchange  the  redeemed  notes  for  any  gold  which  may  be  in  the  general 
treasury,  or  to  exchange  them  for  gold  deposited  in  the  United  States  treasury  or 
sub-treasuries,  or  to  purchase  gold  with  them.  But  if  the  secretary  cannot  build  up 
the  reserve  fund  by  exchanging  the  redeemed  notes  for  gold  or  by  buying  gold  with 
them,  it  becomes  his  duty,  if  the  amount  of  notes  on  hand  rises  above  $saooO;000; 
and  if,  consequently,  the  reserve  gold  fund  falls  below  $100,000,000,  to  restore  the 
gold  fund  to  its  maximum  of  $150,000,000  by  selling  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent,  inter- 
est or  less,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  one  year  from  the  date 
of  their  issue.  The  gold  received  from  the  bonds  is  to  be  first  given  over  to  the 
general  treasury,  and  is  to  be  then  taken  into  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Division  of 
Redemption,  the  genera!  treasury  receiving  as  equivalent  the  redeemed  notes  held 
by  the  Division  of  Redemption.  The  total  of  notes  and  gold  held  by  the  Division 
of  Redemption,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which  must  be  gold,  is  thus  omstant  at 
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$150,000,000,  and  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  The  redeemed  notes 
which  the  general  treasunr  receives,  by  exchange  of  gold  with  the  Division  of 
Redemption,  may  be  used  for  any  "lawful  purpose  the  public  interests  may  require, 
except  that  they  shall  not  be  used  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  current  revenues."  It 
is  believed  that  this  provision  will  do  away  with  that  "endless  chain"  by  which  in 
1893  notes  were  presented  for  redemption,  paid  out  by  the  government  to  meet 
expenses,  and  then  presented  anew  by  the  public  for  redonption.  In  any  event,  the 
provision  makes  it  certain  that  if  at  any  time  the  gold  reserve  sinks  to  $100,000,000, 
the  government  will  hold  at  least  $50,000,000  in  redeemed  notes ;  and  so  for  practical 
purposes  the  gold  reserve  is  placed  at  $150,000,000,  though  actually  and  by  law  it  is 
fixed  at  $100,000,000.  In  case  of  financial  depression  the  secretary,  before  issuing 
bonds  for  the  restoration  of  the  gold  surplus,  would,  of  course,  draw  into  the  Divi- 
sion of  Redemption  by  exchange  of  redeemed  notes  whatever  gold  was  held  in  the 
general  treasury,  for  the  general  treasury  no  longer  holds  any  reserve  fund,  but 
only  whatever  surplus  there  is  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  To  the  Issue  Division 
established  in  the  treasury  is  transferred  "all  the  coin  held  for  the  redemption  of 
outstanding  gold,  silver,  and  currency  certificates,  and  all  of  the  silver  dollars  and 
silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  Act  of  1890  held  against  treasurer  notes."  (3)  As 
fast  as  this  bullion  can  be  conveniently  coined  the  secretary  is  to  retire  corresponding 
amounts  of  treasury  notes  and  issue  silver  certificates  in  their  stead.  But  all  silver 
certificates  to  be  issued  hereafter  must  be  in  denominations  of  $10  and  under,  "except 
that  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  may  be  in  larger  denominations." 
From  time  to  time,  moreover,  United  States  notes  of  less  denominations  than  $10 
and  silver  certificates  already  issued  of  larger  denominations  than  $10  are  to  be 
retired  and  replaced  with  larger  denomination  United  States  notes  and  smaller 
denomination  silver  certificates.  "National  bank-notes  are  also  removed  from  the 
small-note  field  by  a  provision  that  only  one-third  of  the  circulating  notes  of  any 
national  bank  may  be  of  denominations  less  than  $10."  The  significance  of  these 
regulations  in  regard  to  silver  certificates  is  that,  since  no  provision  was  made  for 
their  redemption  in  gold,  and  since  the  gold  reserve  was  specifically  set  aside  for 
other  purposes,  some  measure  had  to  be  devised  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  their 
presentation  for  redemption.  By  making  them  the  almost  exclusive  medium  for 
small  and  rapid  exchange,  they  are  absorbed  by  and  become  indispensable  to  the 
general  circulation.  So  the  question  of  their  redemption  is  not  likely  to  rise.  Of 
course,  however,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  secretary  to  give  in  exchange  for 
silver  certificates  redeemed  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes,  and  these  latter 
would  be  a  direct  liability  upon  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Division  of  Redemption.  The 
secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  gold  certificates  against  deposits  of  gold  in  the  treas- 
ury or  sub-treasuries,  but  only  so  lon^  as  the  gold  reserve  exceeds  $100.000,000 ;  he 
may  also  suspend  their  issue  if  at  any  time  the  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes 
in  the  general  treasury  exceed  $60,000,000.  (4)  The  secretary  is  authorized  to 
refund  any  and  all  of  the  Spanish  3  per  cent,  war  bonds  maturing  in  1908  and 
amounting  to  $198,791,440,  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  in  1907  and  amounting  to 
$545,345^200,  and  the  5  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  in  1904  and  amounting  to  $95,009,- 
700,  a  total  of  $83(),  146,340.  These  bonds,  which,  with  the  exception  of  $187,679,900, 
constitute  the  entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  may  be  exchanged 
for  an  equal  amount  of  2  per  cent,  bonds,  specifically  payable,  principle  and  interest, 
in  gold,  and  redeemable  after  thirty  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  The 
government  will  pay  for  the  bonds  to  be  refunded  a  value  not  greater  than  their 
present  worth,  and  such  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  run  to  maturity,  they  would 
yield  2%  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  The  difference  between  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  and  their  worth  so  computed  is  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Mr.  Vanderlip,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  estimated  that  the  profit  to  the  government  on  the  entire 
refunding  operation  would  be  nearly  $23,000,000.  But  since  the  bonds  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  refund  will  not  mature  for  several  years,  their  exchange  for  2  per 
cent,  bonds  is  optional  with  the  holders.  The  advantage  for  investors  in  the  lower 
per  cent  bonds  is  to  be  found  somewhat  in  the  longer  time  they  run,  but  mainly  in 
the  differential  established  by  the  Currency  bill  in  favor  of  the  new  bonds  as  a  basis 
for  circulation  for  national  bank-notes.  (5)  Before  the  passage  of  the  Currency  bill 
national  banks  could  issue  circulating  notes  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
the  United  States  bonds  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  secur- 
ity for  such  circulating  notes,  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  the  notes  issued 
did  not  exceed  90  per  cent,  of  the  bank  capital.  Under  the  new  law  a  national  bank 
"may  issue  circulating  notes  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  its  coital  stock,  depositing 
with  the  United  States  as  security  an  equal  amount  of  any  form  of  United  States 
bonds."  National  banks  issuing  notes  by  depositing  any  form  of  United  States  bonds, 
except  the  new  2  per  cent,  bonds,  are  taxed  as  heretofore,  i  per  cent,  upon  the 
average  amount  of  circulation  outstanding;  but  banks  depositing  the  2  per  cent, 
bonds  are  to  be  taxed  only  one-half  of  i  per  cent   The  extension  of  the  national 
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banking  system  to  small  commtmHies  is  provided  fdr  by  a  section  providing  that  "banks 
with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  be  orgranized  in  any  place  the  population  of  which  does  not  exceed  6000 
inhabitants;"  and  "banks  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $25,000  may,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  be  organized  in  any  place  the  population 
of  which  does  not  exceed  3000  inhabitants."  The  increase  in  national  bank  circula- 
tion which  will  be  taken  out  under  these  provisions  of  the  new  currency  law  depends, 
of  course,  upon  its  profitableness ;  and  this  profitableness  will  be  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  premium  on  government  bonds  and  the  amount  of  interest  which  the  banks 
can  obtain  from  ordinary  investments  and  tendings.  Replies  received  by  the  Gty 
National  Bank  of  Buffalo  from  2987  banks,  representing  $510,000,000  of  the  $613,- 
000,000  constituting  in  April  the  capital  stock  of  all  national  banks,  indicated  that 
$69,000,000  in  circulating  notes  would  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  $21,000,000 
more  within  a  year.  In  case  of  a  lower  bond  market  this  amount  would  be  further 
increased  by  $22,000,000.  The  circulating  notes  which  will  be  taken  out  by  national 
banks  organized  under  the  new  law  and  by  State  and  private  banks  incorporated 
under  that  law  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000.  The  total  increase  in  circulation  then  will 
be  from  $100,000,000  to  $120,000,000.  These  notes,  being  credit  money  guaranteed 
by  government  bonds  and  guaranteed  further  by  the  general  provision  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  of  value, 
are  in  essence  an  indirect  lien  upon  the  gold  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  treasury.  Their  increase  by  the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  increases  the  proportion 
of  governmental  "promises-to-pay"  to  governmental  ''ability-to-pay."  At  tire  same 
time  the  new  issues  will,  it  is  thought,  satisfy  the  need  for  a  more  expanded  and 
flexible  currency.  (6)  "The  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  intended  to  preclude  the 
accomplishment  of  international  bimetallism  whenever  conditions  shall  make  it 
expedient  and  practical  to  secure  the  same  by  concurrent  action  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  and  at  a  ratio  which  shall  insure  permanence  of  relative 
value  between  gold  and  silver." 

The  first  question  asked  about  the  Currency  bill  when  it  became  law  was  whether 
the  gold  standard  had  been  established  beyond  cavil  or  dispute.  Mr.  Overstreet,  of 
Indiana,  who  in  the  House  had  charge  of  the  bill  for  the  Republicans,  to  the  question, 
"Does  the  bill  authorize  the  redemption  of  silver  dollars  in  gold?"  answered  that  it 
did  not-  The  bill,  moreover,  does  not  define  coin  as  gold,  nor  take  away  the  legal- 
tender  quality  of  silver  or  any  other  moneys  issued  by  the  United  States,  nor  does 
it  provide  that  all  government  obligations  are  to  be  paid  in  gold.  Mr.  Gage, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  an  interview  published  on  August  26,  stated  that  a 
president  so  disposed  "could  order  his  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make  payment 
in  silver  of  all  the  public  debt  payable  in  coin  and  for  all  current  disbursements  ol 
the  government,  which  amount  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,750,000  per  day."  Because, 
though  the  secretary  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all  money  values 
with  the  gold  standard  value,  the  means  to  accomplish  this  are  largely  left  to  his 
discretion,  and  he  might  conceivably  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  done  quite  as 
well  by  the  disbursement  of  silver  as  by  the  disbursement  of  gold.  Another  objection 
to  the  bill  was  that  it  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  national  debt  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  and  probably,  if  the  banking  sections  were  not  entirety  changed,  for  ttie 
perpetuation  of  the  debt.  Fear  was  also  expressed  lest  there  might  occur  a  dangerous 
inflation  of  paper  money.  The  total  capital  of  all  national  banks  when  the  bill  was 
passed  was  $616,208,095;  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  was  $253,139,367;  so  that, 
omitting  the  new  banks  which  it  was  expected  would  be  organized,  the  total  possible 
increase  of  currency  was  over  $363,000,000.  Leaving  this  aside,  many  thought  that 
a  very  profitable  undertaking  had  been  needlessly  and  gratuitously  offered  to  the 
banks,  and  that  an  unwarranted  abrogation  had  been  made  by  the  government  of  its 
power  of  issue.  See  article  Banks— Banking  and  article  United  States  (par- 
agraphs Finances,  National  Debt,  etc.) 

OURTIS,  William  B.,  born  in  Saulsbury,  Vt.,  January  17.  1837,  widely  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  "father  of  American  amateur  athletics,"  died  July  2, 
1900.  His  ambition  in  youth  was  to  go  to  West  Point ;  and  this  hope  being  unreal- 
ized, he  followed  the  entire  course  of  study  on  his  own  account  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  mathematics.  His  first  athletic  fame  was  at 
Chicago  about  i860,  where  he  became  known  as  the  "Yankee  Turner."  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War  with  distinction,  and  then  came  to  New  York,  where  in  1868 
he  and  others  founded  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  He  was  at  that  time  a  well- 
known  all-around  athlete.  In  1875.  about  which  time  he  was  probably  at  his  best 
as  an  athlete,  he  assumed  the  managing  editorship  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a 
sporting  paper  which  has  become  well  known  as  an  authority  in  its  field.  Curtis  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  served  for  a  time  as  its 
president.  He  was  also  a  founder  and  president  of  the  National  Skating  Association, 
which  fostered  a  sport  of  which  he  was  especially  fond.   (See  Skating.)   In  recent 
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jcars  he  has  been  more  widely  known  as  a  referee,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been 
noted  for  his  ability  and  absolute  fairness.  In  May,  1900,  he  was  presented  with 
a  loving  cup  for  some  twenty  years'  service  as  referee  at  the  games  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Assoctatioa  To  his  influence,  probably  more  than  to  that  of 
any  odc  else,  is  due  the  high  standard  of  American  amateur  sport.  An  enthusiastic 
nature  lover,  of  late  years  he  devoted  much  time  to  walking  and  mountain  climbing, 
and  founded  the  Fresh  Air  Qub,  of  which  he  was  pathfinder.  It  was  in  the  company 
of  one  of  the  club  members,  en  route  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  that  he  met 
his  death,  on  July  2,  igoo,  in  an  ice-storm. 

ODBUINO,  Frank  Haulilton,  American  ethnologist,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  10,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Northeast,  Penn..  July  22,  1857,  and  in  boyhood 
became  interested  in  Indian  relics.  In  1875  he  was  commissioned  by  Professor 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  make  surveys  and  collections 
for  the  National  Museum,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  curator  of  the  museum's 
ethuological  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He  was  assistant  ethnologist  in 
Major  J.  W.  Powell's  New  Mexican  expedition  in  1879;  and  at  his  own  request  was 
left  with  the  Zufii  Indians,  with  whom  he  lived  for  three  years  and  subsequently  for 
another  period  of  three  years.  Adopting  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  he  was  admitted 
to  their  tribal  council  and  elected  to  their  priesthood,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
discover  many  of  their  myths  and  the  nature  of  Indian  secret  societies.  In  1881  he 
discovered  the  ruins  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  He  conducted  excavations  in 
these  and  also  in  the  buried  cities  of  southern  Arizona,  which  he  discovered  in  1888. 
In  1895  be  discovered  the  remains  of  a  sea-dwelling  people  on  the  ^f  coast  of 
FknidL  and  in  the  followii^  year  led  thither  the  Pepper-Hearst  expedition.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolc^  at 
Washington.  Cushing  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  authorities  on  the  ethnology 
and  archjeolc^  of  the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Zuhi,  Pueblo,  and  other  tribes  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Besides  many  reports,  monographs,  and  magazine 
articles,  his  writings  include:  My  Adventures  in  Zuni;  The  Myths  of  Creation; 
Manual  Concepts;  or,  Hand-Made  Mind;  The  Arrow. 

OTOUNO.  The  year  1900  was  marked  by  two  important  events  in  the  cycling 
world — the  complete  divorce  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  from  the  racing 
side  of  bicycling  and  the  assumption  of  racing  control  by  the  new  National  Cycling 
Association,  which  had  been  considered  an  outlaw  orsanization  by  the  L.  A.  W., 
bat  which  practically  forced  the  older  body  to  relinquish  its  hold  on  racing  matters. 
A  majority  of  the  league's  own  members,  however,  had  favored  the  abandonment  of 
racing  and  the  devotion  of  the  league's  efforts  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
whedmen  at  large.  The  opposition  was  largely  among  those  in  ofHcial  control  of  the 
league,  and  the  formation  of  the  rival  racing  organization  was  due  in  part  to  the 
L  A  W.'s  mismanagement  in  certain  particulars  and  to  its  vacillating  policy  on  the 
amateur  question.  The  membership  of  the  L.  A.  W,  is  now,  in  round  numbers, 
25,000.  The  causes  which  led  to  its  present  diminished  numbers  are  partly  the  dissatis- 
faction of  wheelmen  over  league  affairs  and  in  part  the  passing  of  general  wheeling 
as  a  iaA  and  the  rise  of  golf.  The  importance  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  league 
in  the  direction  of  good  roads,  legal  rights  for  wheelmen,  conveniences  and  comforts 
for  tourists,  and  the  popularization  of  the  wheel  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It 
is  now  left  free  to  devote  its  entire  energies  to  these  and  kindred  objects,  and  in 
consequence  it  has  before  it  the  possibility  of  entering  upon  its  period  of  greatest 
tsefulness.  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  future  purposes  of  the  league  will  especially 
lead  toward  the  construction  of  good  roads,  in  which  work  it  'will  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  automobilists.  In  sections  of  the  country  where  good  roads  are  not 
to  be  obtained  immediately,  three-foot  side  paths  will  be  built  and  paid  for  by  the 
le^e.  A  series  of  five-cent  booklets  is  being  issued  under  the  name  of  the  "U  A.  W. 
Good  Roads  Library,"  the  numbers  now  ready  being  Country  Roads,  Macadam 
Roads,  Cycle  Paths,  and  Wide  Tires.  Besides  matters  relating  to  L.  A.  W.  and 
N.  C.  A.  interests,  the  year  was  distinguished  by  a  continued  general  decline  of 
|mblic  interest  in  racing  and  the  disbanding  of  many  bicycle  clubs,  whose  usefulness 
IS  apparently  a  thing  of  the  past  It  should  not  be  considered  that  general  wheeling 
is  doomed  because  of  the  apparent  lessening  of  interest.  From  many  standpoints 
cycling  has  a  bright  future  as  a  sport,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  best  use 
of  the  bicycle  is  for  locomotion  and  touring.    See  Sports. 

OTPRXTS,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  beltMiging  to  Great  Britain  since  1878. 
It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  its  total 
area  is  estimated  at  35^4  square  miles.  Its  population,  estimated  on  a  basis  of  8  per 
cent  annual  increase,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  230,000  (209,286  in  1891).  Of  these, 
according  to  the  census  of  1891.  161,360  belonged  to  the  Greek  and  other  Christian 
churdies,  while  47,926  professed  Islam.  The  Minintstration  of  the  island  is  vested 
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in  a  high  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  an  executive  coancU 
of  3  members  and  a  legi^ative  council  of  18  members,  of  which  6  are  office-holders 
and  12  elected  on  a  proper^  qualification.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Nicosia,  with 
a  population  of  12,515  in  1891.  Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  principal  products  exported  'are  wheat,  barley,  olives,  cotton,  wine,  silk 
cocoons,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Total  value  of  exports  and 
imports  for  1898-99,  £343,687  and  £228,206  respectively.  The  revenue  for  1898-91)  was 
£210,284,  and  the  expenditure  £132,973.  There  were  340  dementary  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  17,460.  In  accordance  with  the  convention  of  1887  the  sum  of  £92,800 
is  paid  annually  to  the  Turkish  government.  In  i89p  the  island  received  from  the 
British  government  a  loan  of  £314,000  for  the  building  of  a  railway  from  Nicosia 
to  Famagosta. 
OZBOHS>  See  Austbia-Hungaxv. 

DA  008TA,  Jacob  M.,  M.D.,  LLD.,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
died  in  that  city  September  il,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  St  Thomas,  West  Indies,  and 
coming  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy,  received  his  medical  education  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  was  subsequently  appointed  lecturer  in 
clinical  medicine  and  professor,  occupying  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  from  1872  to  1891,  when  he  was  made  emeritus  professor.  Dr.  Da  Costa 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1895 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  that  city. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  and  rccdved 
the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard. 
He  was  the  author  of  Medical  Diagnosis,  a  work  that  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral foreign  languages ;  Strain  and  Overaction  of  the  Heart;  Harvey  and  His  Dis- 
covery and  other  valuable  works  in  medicine,  aggregating  54  titles. 

DAHOMEY}  a  French  colony,  with  a  coastline  of  about  70  miles,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  touches  German  Togoland  on  the  west,  British  Lagos  on  the  east,  and 
stretches  northward  to  the  Niger  River.  The  estimated  area  of  the  country  is 
50,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population  1,000,000.  The  colony  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  governor-general  of  French  West  Africa,  who  is  stationed  at 
St.  Louis  in  Senegal,  but  a  governor  and  administrative  council  are  resident  at 
Porto  Novo  in  Dahomey.  This  town  has  about  50,000  inhabitants ;  other  centres  of 
population  are  Abomey,  Grand  Popo,  Whydah,  Kotonu,  Agoue,  and  Allada.  The 
colony  has  become  self-supporting,  for  the  local  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1900 
balanced  at  1,885,000  francs.  The  natives,  who  are  pure  negroes,  are  engaged,  in  the 
coast  region,  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  yams,  manioc,  and  potatoes,  and  in  the 
forests  they  take  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil,  which  two  commodities  constitute  the 
chief  exports.  Ivory  and  rubber  are  also  exported.  In  1898  the  imports  were  valued 
at  9,994,500  francs,  about  20  per  cent,  coming  from  France ;  and  the  exports  7,538,- 
700  francs,  about  34  per  cent,  being  sent  to  France.  The  value  of  the  nalm  kernels 
exported  was  4,251400  francs,  and  of  the  palm  oil,  2,729,700  francs.  Trade  is  car- 
ried on  largely  through  the  ports  of  Whydah  and  Kotonu.  The  latter  town  is  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  Abomey  (70  miles  inland),  and  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal. 
The  construction  of  a  railway  from  Kotonu  to  the  Niger  has  been  proposed.  In  the 
spring  of  ipoo  the  native  king,  who  was  resident  at  Abomey,  the  old  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  was  deposed  by  the  French  authorities  and  interned  at  Porto 
Novo. 

DAIiT,  Marcus.  Montana  millionaire  and  "copper  king,"  died  November  12,  1900, 
at  the  age  of  58.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1842,  and  began  his  Western  life  when 
a  boy,  being  employed  on  a  farm  near  San  Francisco.  He  then  worked  at  mining, 
and  without  schooling,  but  by  careful  study  of  the  rocks  in  the  mines  where  he  was 
laboring  made  himself  a  mining  expert  and  became  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
profession.  While  engaged  as  expert  for  Walker  Brothers  m  the  neighborhood  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  working  miner,  and  secretly  explored 
the  Alice  Mine.  On  the  strength  of  his  report  the  property  was  purchased,  and  Daly 
was  made  superintendent.  He  was  soon  able  to  make  investments  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  bought  for  $30,000  the  Anaconda  sih'er  mine  in  Montana.  After  working 
it  for  silver  to  a  depth  of  120  feet,  he  struck  one  of  the  richest  copper  deposits  in  the 
world,  and  his  fortune  was  made.  In  his  latter  years  Marcus  Daly  became  involved 
in  a  bitter  feud  with  his  former  partner.  William  A.  Clark,  and  this  enmity  had  an 
important  effect  on  political  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  State  of  Montana.  In  a 
spirit  of  revenge  he  balked  Clark  constantly,  both  in  his  business  enterprises  and  in 
his  efforts  toward  political  advancement  There  was  a  stn^le  between  them  for 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  Montana,  in  which  one  of  the  chief  points  involved 
was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  State  capital  should  be  located  at  Helena  or 
Anaconda.  When  Dark  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  Daly  carried  the 
fight  to  Washington,  and  by  charging  Clark  with  wholesale  bribery  caused  the  Sea- 
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ate  to  unseat  him.  (See  Montana.)  As  the  owner  of  race-horses  Marcus  Daly  was 
a  well-known  figure  on  the  American  ttirf.  He  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  his 
charities. 

DAIiT,  William  D.,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  died  ^uly  31,  190a 
He  was  bom  in  Jersey  City  in  1851,  and  after  a  common  school  education  and  some 
time  q>ent  in  an  iron  foundry,  took  up  the  study  of  law.  He  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  criminal  bar,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney.  He  was  a  promiment  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  served  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1889  and  later  in  the  State 
Senate.  In  1896  he  was  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee  and  stumped 
the  State  for  Bryan,  being  one  of  the  few  Democrats  of  the  State  to  actively  sup- 
port the  ticket 

DAMS.  The  construction  of  the  Wachusett  dam  for  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  vicinity,  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
1900.  The  preliminary  work  done  previously  included  a  temporary  diverting  dam 
and  two  flumes,  one  of  which,  built  of  timber  and  having  a  width  of  40  feet,  diverts 
the  water  past  the  dam  site.  The  main  dam  and  two  immense  earth  dykes  will 
form  a  reservoir  Byi  mites  loiu[,  with  a  maximum  width  of  2  miles,  a  shore  line  of 
35  miles,  a  maximum  depth  01  129  feet,  an  average  depth  of  46  feet,  and  a  storage 
capacity  of  over  63,000,000,000  gallons.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  capacity  of  the  new 
Croton  reservoir,  and  is  surpassed,  it  is  believed,  only  by  the  Periyor  reservoir  in 
India.  Although  the  new  Wachusett  dam  will  provide  a  reservoir  with  greater 
storage  capacity  than  is  obtained  with  the  Croton  or  Cornell  dam,  yet  it  will  have 
a  probable  maximum  height  above  rock  foundation  of  only  about  200  feet  (the 
exact  figures  to  be  determined  by  the  final  excavations),  as  compared  with  291  feet 
in  the  case  of  the  new  Croton  dam.  The  Wachusett  dam,  therefore,  ranks  second 
anumg  the  dams  of  the  world  both  in  height  and  in  storage  capacity  provided.  At 
the  highest  portion  the  Wachusett  dam  will  have  a  probable  width  of  175  feet  at  the 
base,  while  the  width  at  the  very  top  will  be  25^  feet,  but  9  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
coping  the  width  will  be  only  22>4  feet.  The  main  dam  will  be  850  feet  long,  with 
50  feet  of  terminal  structure  in  addition  at  each  end.  There  will  also  be  a  masonry 
core  wall,  and  earth  embankment  extending  some  100  feet  farther  toward  the  south- 
east bank,  and  at  the  other  end  there  will  be  a  masonry  waste  weir  about  450  feet 
kmg.  The  length  of  the  whole  structure  will  amount  to  about  1500  feet.  The 
dam  is  made  unustully  heavy  in  cross-section  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large 
population  dwelling  just  below,  which  would  be  endangered  in  case  of  its  failure. 
The  body  of  the  dam  will  be  built  of  targe  granite  blocks,  of  irr^ular  size,  and  the 
exposed  faces  will  he  of  rock-faced  granite  ashlar  in  ranged  courses,  well  bonded 
into  the  rubble  masonry.  There  will  be  two  gate  chambers  near  the  middle  of  the 
main  dam,  one  built  into  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  and  the  other  at  the  base  on 
the  lower  side.  Four  48-inch  pipes  will  pass  through  the  dam  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber, with  their  centres  109  feet  below  the  full-water  line.  As  there  will  be  an  available 
head  of  over  100  feet  with  a  full  reservoir,  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  water  before 
it  passes  out  from  the  lower  gate  house,  and  develop  power  for  sale.  The  water  then 
passes  into  the  aqueduct,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  300,000,000  gallons. 

The  dun  was  designed  under  the  direction  of  F.  P.  Stearns,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Hetropolitan  Water  Board,  and  the  plans  were  prepared  by  Reuben  Shirreff  s  and,  after 
his  resignation,  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn.  Bids  for  its  construction  were  received  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1900,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  a  few  days  later  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
McArthur  Brothers,  of  Oiiotgo,  III.,  for  $1,603,633.  The  sum  named  is  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  dam  and  reservoir,  as  several  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  required  for  the  one  item  of  stripping  organic  matter  (muck,  etc.), 
from  the  site  to  guard  against  trouble  from  tastes  and  odors.  An  article  describing 
this  dam  at  length,  written  by  Mr.  Flinn,  appeared  in  the  Engineering  News  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  190a 

A  sted  dam  was  in  process  of  construction  during  ipoo  about  twelve  miles  from 
Hougtiton,  Mich.,  by  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  who 
have  previously  erected  other  dams  of  this  material.  This  structure  has  a  length 
of  472  feet  and  a  maximum  height  of  74  feet.  It  is  composed  of  concave  steel  plates, 
supported  by  steel  bents  or  A-shaped  frames,  8  feet  apart,  measured  along  the  length 
of  the  dam.  A  portion  of  the  steel  structure  rests  on  a  bed  of  concrete  64  feet  long 
and  14  to  25  feet  thick,  which  apparently  extends  across  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
In  December,  1900,  most  of  the  concrete  was  in  place  and  the  steel  work  had  been 
sUrted. 

The  high  rock-fill  dam  of  the  Denver  Union  Water  Company,  some  50  miles  from 
Denver,  Col.,  was  damaged  while  under  construction  on  May  3,  igoo,  by  a  sudden 
and  unprecedented  rise  in  Goose  Creek,  the  waters  of  which  it  was  to  impound  when 
completed.  The  dam  was  being  built  across  a  narrow  canon  to  provide  water  for  the 
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city  of  Denver.  It  was  to  have  a  total  height  of  210  feet,  and  was  to  have  been 
composed  of  rock  and  stone  loosely  dumped  into  place  from  a  bridge  stretching 
across  the  canon.  The  lower  slope  was  to  be  protected  at  the  base  by  a  concrete 
and  stone  masonry  wall,  and  a  ^-mch  steel  plate,  or  core,  was  to  extend  all  the  way 
up,  backed  by  2  feet  of  concrete,  and  with  hand-laid  stone  between  the  concrete 
and  the  rock-fill.  The  steel  plates  were  to  be  riveted  together  at  the  edges  and 
secured  to  6-inch  steel  I-beams  embedded  in  the  concrete.  At  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent the  toe-wall  had  been  extended  to  the  full  height  designed,  and  the  rock-fill 
had  been  carried  up  some  50  feet,  or  about  one-fourth  of  its  total  proposed  height 
As  a  result  of  heavy  rain,  a  volume  of  water  in  the  stream  far  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel  provided  to  divert  it  was  produced,  and  the  partially  com- 
pleted structure  was  overtopped.  Some  of  the  rock-fill  was  washed  out.  but  the 
solid  toe  wall  was  left  standing.  The  flood  caused  some  damage  to  property  below, 
and  apparently  has  raised  strong  objections  to  the  completion  of  the  dam  on  the 
original  lines,  since  it  was  reported  late  in  the  year  that  the  rock-fill  plan  would  be 
abandoned  and  a  full  masonry  section  substituted.  Mr.  C  P.  Allen,  of  Denver,  Col., 
is  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Denver  Union  Water  Company. 

Failure  of  the  Austin  Dam. — On  April  7,  igoo,  the  great  masonry  dam  at  Austin. 
Tex.,  on  the  Colorado  River,  was  destroyed  by  an  unprecedented  flood,  resulting  in 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  dam  was  built  in  1890-93,  to  furnish  a  water  supply 
for  the  city  of  Austin  and  to  provide  water-power  for  its  industries,  including  the 
electric  lighting  and  electric  railway  systems.  The  construction  was  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Public  Works  created  for  the  purpose,  and  a  notable  feature  of  the  history 
of  the  undertaking  was  the  number  of  engineers  who  were  connected  with  it  Some 
of  these  resigned,  alleging  that  they  were  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  city 
anthorities.  The  dam  was  about  iioo  feet  long  on  the  crest,  about  60  feet  high.  66 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  some  20  feet  thick  near  the  top,  which  was  rounded  off 
to  allow  an  easy  flow  of  water  over  the  full  length  of  the  crest  The  dam  was  built 
of  rubble  masonry  with  a  granite  facing,  and  the  quality  of  the  material  and  of  the 
workmanship  above  the  foundation  has  not  been  questioned.  On  May  30,  1893. 
before  the  dam  was  put  in  use,  the  foundation  of  the  gate-house  was  carried  away 
by  a  stream  from  the  lake  which  cut  under  the  east  bulkhead,  this  break  in  the  bead- 

fate  masonry  costing  the  city  $97,000.  Leaks  occurred  also  at  subsequent  dates, 
'revious  to  the  failure,  it  is  held  by  some  who  have  studied  the  problem,  a  gradual 
undermining  of  the  foundation  of  the  toe  of  the  dam  had  taken  place,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  had  been  swept  or  scoured  away,  leaving  the  masonry  of  the  toe, 
of  granite  blocks  of  6  tons  weight,  wholly  unsupported.  During  the  preceding  year 
there  was  a  tremendous  flood,  which  may  have  weakened  the  dam  and  washed  out 
the  foundation. 

During  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  failure  of  the  dam  there  had  been  a 
rainfall  of  5  inches  on  ground  already  wet. 

The  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  above  Austin  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sinuous 
gorge  held  in  by  limestone  hills  and  mountains,  which  it  drains.  Just  above  several 
rivers  emp^  into  the  Colorado,  and  the  configuration  of  the  country  is  such  that  the 
water  runs  off  rapidly  into  streams.  The  river  rose  very  rapidly  until,  at  11 : 20  a.m. 
on  April  7,  when  the  lake  te\-el  had  reached  11.07  feet  above  its  crest,  the  dam  gave 
away  at  a  point  about  300  feet  from  its  east  end.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  dam 
failed  by  sliding  on  account  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature  of  the  limestone  on  which 
it  rested.  But  whatever  the  cause,  two  whole  sections  of  the  dam.  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, each  about  250  feet  long,  were  carried  down  stream  bodily,  without  overturn- 
ing, and  left  standing  some  60  feet  beyond  their  former  position.  About  40  minutes 
after  the  break  one  of  these  detached  sections  was  broken  up  and  disappeared,  and 
during  the  night  considerably  more  than  half  the  other  section  also  broke  up.  but  a 
part  of  it  was  still  standing  at  last  accounts,  as  were  the  two  ends  of  the  dun  left 
m  place  when  the  break  occurred.  During  the  same  night  a  part  of  the  river  wall 
of  the  power  house  fell.  The  break  was  described  and  its  probable  causes  were  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  in  the  technical  journals.  The  history  of  the  structure, 
including  the  failure,  forms  Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation 
Papers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  written  by  Professor  T.  U.  Taylor. 

DANISH  WEST  INDZBS,  three  islands— St  Thomas,  St  Croix,  and  St.  John 
—lying  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico  and  belonging  to  Denmark,  have  a  combined  area 
of  139  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  35.000.  This  area  and  population  is 
divided  as  follows:  St.  Croix,  area.  74  square  miles;  population,  19.^3;  St.  John, 
area,  42  square  miles;  population,  984:  St.  Thomas,  21  square  miles;  population, 
14.^9.  The  capital  of  the  group  is  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  while  Oiristian- 
stadt,  on  St.  Croix,  is  the  second  city  in  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
negroes.  Very  little  Danish  is  spoken  in  the  islands,  English  being  generally  used. 
Formerly  the  islands  were  tmder  cultivation  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  their 
<Ad  prosperity  has  lai^ely  vanish«d.    The  negroes  engage  in  sugar  culture,  how- 
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ever,  and  sugar  and  rum  are  the  principal  exports.  The  United  States  takes  the 
largest  share  of  the  exports,  while  France  leads  in  the  import  trade.  In  1899  the 
exports  were:  To  the  LJnited  States,  $707,700;  France,  $57>90o;  Denmark  (in  1898), 
$50,^;  Great  Britain,  $1256.  The  total  imports  in  i8gfi  amounted  to  $1,142,000; 
to  1900,  $733,4oa  Business  depression  was  very  marked  in  1899  and  1900.  St 
Thomas  has  an  excellent  land-locked  harbor,  which  is  now  oi  little  importance, 
except  as  a  coaling  station. 

During  1900  there  were  continued  rumors  of  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  islands 
by  the  United  States.  In  May  this  proposed  sale  was  regarded  as  given  up.  In 
November,  however,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen,  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  paid  the 
islands  a  visit,  which,  though  officially  declared  to  have  no  connection  with  any 
contemplated  purchase,  was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  relating,  in  an  ulterior 
way  at  least,  to  such  a  purchase.  The  Porto  Rtcans,  it  appeared,  disapproved  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  i^ands  the  United  States,  fearing  that  St.  Thomas 
would  be  a  formidable  rival  to  San  Juan  for  the  proposed  American  naval  station  in 
the  West  Indies.  An  expenditure  of  several  million  dollars  for  dredging  would 
probably  be  required  to  prepare  properly  the  San  Juan  harbor  for  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  station.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  many  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
disapprove  of  the  proposed  sale.  On  October  29,  1900,  the  colonial  council  adopted 
by  a  small  majority  a  resolution  requesting  the  King  of  Denmark  to  retain  the  islands 
under  Danish  sovereignty.  It  was  stated  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  United 
States  government,  through  its  minister  at  Copoihagen,  had  expressed  its  willingness 
to  pay  12,000,000  kroner  ($3,216,000).   See  Cosjovtes. 

IVANNUMZIO,  Gabuelx  (pseudonym  for  Rapagnetta),  Italian  novelist,  drama- 
tist, and  politician,  aroused  wide  interest  during  the  year  by  his  symbolic  play. 
La  Gloria,  and  his  novel,  /'  Fuoco  {The  Flame  of  Life,  translated  by  Kassandra 
Vivaria).  La  Gloria,  the  most  ambitious  of  his  dramas,  is  probably  the  outcome  of 
d'Annunzio's  recent  identification  with  the  political  life  of  Italy.  //  Fuoco,  the  story 
of  an  artist  and  a  tragedian,  is  believed  to  recount  the  love  affairs  of  d'Annunzio  with 
Eleanor  Duse.  D'Annunzio  denied  this,  but  his  assertion  was  not  widely  believed. 
Both  in  France  and  in  Italy  the  publication  of  the  work  excited  much  criticism  on 
tbc  ground  that  it  was  an  improper  exposi  of  private  affairs.  Marcel  Prevost 
sharply  attacked  d'Annunzio  on  this  and  other  grounds  in  the  Figaro.  Incidoitalty 
Prevost  admitted  that  he  had  not  read  the  work  in  question,  and  this  led  to  an 
amusing  answer  by  d'Annunzio,  tn  which  he  said  that  if  any  one  accused  him  of 
revealing  private  affairs  the  accuser  said  that  which  was  not  true.  However,  said 
d'Annunzio,  I  have  not  read  the  criticism  of  Marcel  Prevost. 

D'Annunzio  is  now  36  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the  College  of  Prato, 
Tuscany,  and  at  the  University  of  Rome.  He  has  figured  in  political  life  as  a 
conservative  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  in  1900  he  suddenly  became 
disgusted  with  the  party  of  the  Right  and  joined  the  radical  Republicans.  He  said 
that  the  Radicals  represented  the  truth,  for  which  he,  d'Annunzio,  had  always  stood. 
His  first  books  of  verse,  Canlo  Novo  (1882)  and  the  Intermeeso  de  Rime  (1883) 
are  characterized  by  unbridled  passion  and  by  beauty  of  form  and  expression.  These 
qualities  are  likewise  found  in  his  later  poetry:  Isotheo  Chimera;  Elcgic  Romane 
and  Poema  Paradisiaco.  His  prose  work  includes:  Terra  Vergine  {1882)  ;  //  Libro 
delle  Vergini  (1884)  and  San  Pantaleone  (1886)  ;  two  volumes  of  short  stories  full 
of  the  most  repulsive  naturalism:  //  Piaccre  (i88g)  ;  L'Innocentc  (1892),  and  II 
Trionfo  delta  Morte  (1894):  three  novels  comprising  a  series,  entitled  /  Romansi 
delle  Rose;  Giovanni  Episcopo  (1892)  ;  Vergini  delle  Rocce  (1896),  the  first  part  of 
i  romantic  trilogy,  and  the  above-mentioned //  Fuoco  (English  translation  in  prep- 
aration). His  principal  works  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Herelle.  He 
is  best  known  perhaps  by  //  Trionfo  delta  Morte,  which  has  been  translated  into 
various  European  languages  (English  translation,  1898).  D'Annunzio  has  lately 
produced  several  dramas,  modelled  after  Maeterlinck,  which  have  had  considerable 
vogue.  They  include:  La  Cilta  Morta  (1898)  ;  {The  Dead  City,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Arthur  Symons)  ;  Dream  of  a  Spring  Morning  (1897),  written  for  Signora 
Duse.  and  Dream  of  an  Autumn  Sunset  (1899),  two  parts  of  a  quattuor  as  yet  un- 
finished, which  show  the  poet  at  two  extreme  moods,  the  one  morbid,  the  other  pas- 
sionate: La  Gioconda  (1899),  played  by  Signora  Duse  in  London  in  igoo  (English 
translation  by  Arthur  Symons),  and  La  Gloria,  partaking  of  the  dominant  qualities 
of  each  of  the  preceding.  He  has  written  two  other  dramas,  The  Crowd  and 
Fratre  Sole,  founded  on  the  story  of  St.  Francis. 

D'Annunzio  is  primarily  3  genius  of  the  decadent  school.  His  novels  and  dramas 
are  rich  in  imagination,  and  show  remarkable  intuition  into  the  workings  of  the  pas- 
sions. Their  moral  tone,  however,  has  provoked  sharp  criticism  from  many  quar- 
ters. D'Annunzio,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  hh  work  is  profoundly  moral, 
because  his  representation  of  life  is  true,  and  truth  cannot  but  be  moral.  D'An- 
Bunzio's  favorite  theme  is  the  melancholy  strife  between  man's  higher  and  lower 
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nature.  In  both  L'lnnocente  and  U  Piacere  the  leading  characters,  through  power- 
lessness  to  free  themselves  from  corrupting  influences,  lose  the  pure  delight  whidi 
they  would  have  otherwise  attained. 

DARFUB,  a  province  of  the  British-Egyptian  Soudan,  is  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Kordofan  on  the  east,  the  province  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
French  possession  of  Wadai  on  the  west  To  the  north  arc  the  desert  regions  of  the 
eastern  Sahara.  The  area  and  population  are  unknown,  but  have  been  estimated  at 
200,000  square  miles  and  1,500,000  respectively.  The  influence  of  Great  Britain  in 
Darfur  was  admitted  by  agreements  with  Germany  and  Italy  in  1890  and  l8gi,  and 
was  strengthened  by  the  success  of  the  An^Io-EKn>tian  expeditionary  force  under 
General  Kitchener  in  1898.  The  western  limits  of  Darfur  were  defined  by  an  Anglo- 
French  treaty  signed  March  21,  iBigg.  The  capital  is  El  Fasher.  The  Egyptian 
Soudan  is  treated  in  the  paragr^h  on  that  title  m  the  article  Egypt. 

DABTMOUTB  OOIiUlOB,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  founded  in  1769.  A  notable 
feature  of  .the  year  [900  was  the  creation  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration 
and  Finance,  established  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  '62,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
father,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '35.  It  is  a  graduate  school,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  train  college  graduates  for  a  business  career  in  a  course  of  instruction  covering 
two  years.  On  July  5  occurred  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  summer  school, 
which  has  been  instituted  principally  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  A  graduate  department  of  ped^ogy  was  organized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  college  year  of  1900-01.  It  is  designed  to  give  to  men  heading  the 
bachelor's  degree  a  year  of  special  training  to  fit  such  men  for  the  work  of  instruction 
and  management  in  secondary  schools.  Fayerweather  Hall,  providing  for  81  students, 
was  added  during  the  year  to  the  dormitory  system,  which  now  includes  4  buildings, 
and  accommodates  250  students.  At  present  Dartmouth  has  57  instructors  and  741 
students,  distributed  by  departments  as  follows:  College,  642;  Tuck  School,  15: 
Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  36,  and  medical,  90.  The  total  income  for  the 
last  academic  year  was  $103,000.  exclusive  of  gifts,  which  reached  $350,000.  The 
institution  is  endowed  to  the  extent  of  $2,300,000,  and  has  a  library  of  85,000  vxrf- 
umes.  See  Universities  and  Colleges. 

DARWINISBC   See  Zoological  Literature  and  Zoological  Societies. 

DAUOHTERS  OF  THB  ABIERIOAM  REVOLUTION,  a  patriotic  women's 
socie^,  organized  in  Washington  in  1890,  and  in  1899  had  a  membership  of  27,000. 
There  are  chapters  also  in  Hawaii,  in  England,  and  in  Canada.  President-general, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Manning;  corresponding  secretary-general,  Mrs.  Kate  Kearney  Henry. 
902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  work  of  the  national  society  during  the 
Spanish -American  War  was  commended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  officers  of  the  government.  A  hospital  corps  was  established  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  society  in  Washington,  which  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  qualifications  of  all  nurses  sent 
to  the  front  were  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  hospital  corps,  of  which  Dr.  Anita 
Newcomb  McGee  was  director. 

DAUQHTBR8  OF  THE  EZNO,  organized  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1885  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  "Christ's  Kingdom  among  young  women." 
President,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bradl^;  secretary.  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Ryerson,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  work  is  done  through  parochial  chapters.  The  official 
organ  is  The  Royal  Cross.   

DAUOBTBRS  OF  THE  BBVOLUTTON,  a  national  women's  patriotic  society, 
organized  in  New  York  City  in  1891  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  those  who  achieved 
American  independence,  to  commemorate  events  of  the  Revolution,  to  preserve  and 
to  publish  records  of  that  period,  and  to  encourage  historical  study.  President- 
general,  Mrs.  Adaline  W.  Sterling,  of  the  New  Jersey  society;  corresponding 
secretary-general.  Mrs.  George  B.  Wallis.  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  society.  Head- 
quarters, 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

DAVIDSON',  Thomas,  educator,  scholar,  and  lecturer  on  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, art,  and  literature,  died  on  September  14.  1900.  at  Montreal.  Bom  in  Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland,  on  October  25.  1840.  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen in  i860,  and  spent  three  years  as  rector  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Old 
Aberdeen.  He  came,  in  1866  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  London.  Canada,  and  a 
year  later  went  to  Boston,  thence  to  St.  Louis,  eventually  becoming  principal  in 
a  branch  high  school,  writing  in  the  meantime  for  the  Round  World  (of  New  York) 
and  Western  Educational  Monthly.  He  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1875.  and 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  His  works  embrace  a  translation 
of  the  Fragments  of  Parmcnides  (i86o).  in  English  hexameters,  with  a  commentary; 
a  translation  from  the  German  of  Bleelt's  On  the  Origin  of  Language  (1869)  ;  A 
Short  Account  of  the  Niobe  Group  (1874);  archaeological  disquisitions  under  the 
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title:  The  Parthenon  Friexe  and  Other  Essays  (1882) ;  The  Philosophical  System  of 
Antonio-RosminiSerbati  [translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  "  Authoi''s  Life,  Bib- 
liography, Introduction,  and  Notes]  (1882);  a  translation  of  Rosmini's  An- 
thropolosy  (1883),  and  Psychology  (3  volumes,  1884);  The  Place  of  Art  in 
Education  (1886);  Giordano  Bruno  [and  the  Relation  of  His  Philosophy  to  Free 
Thought]  (1886) ;  a  translation  of  Scartazzini's  Handbook  to  Dante,  with  notes  and 
additions  (1887) ;  Aristotle  and  [Ancient  and  Modem]  Educational  Ideals;  Pro- 
legomena to  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam;"  The  Education  of  the  Greek  People  [and 
its  InHuence  on  Civilisation];  finally,  A  History  of  Education  (1900).  If  one 
adds  to  these  his  studies  of  Aquinas,  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  and  the  count- 
less articles  in  periodicals,  then  the  range  and  variety  of  his  researches  will  become 
apparent.  He  was  fond  of  travel  and  study,  being  able  to  speak  and  read  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  modern  Greek  with  facility.  But  for  him  the  world  might  still 
be  ignorant  of  the  epoch-making  writings  of  Rosmini,  who  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Vatican  authorities  without  giving  them  sufficient  grounds  openly  to  con- 
demn his  works.  A  believer  in  immortality  and  freedom  of  utterance,  he  was 
equally  interested  in  the  austere  author  of  the  Summa  Tkeologia,  in  the  "heretical" 
writings  of  Bruno  and  the  mysticism  of  Tennyson. 

With  an  impractical  spirit  he  took  part  in  various  reform  movements,  from  which 
he  usually  withdrew  in  a  short  time,  because  he  found  the  people  in  the  movement 
below  his  high  ethical  ideals.  Such  was  the  case — e.g.,  when  he  joined  the  Bryan 
party  in  New  York  in  1896.  In  the  Adirondacks,  at  Keene,  Professor  Davidson 
established  his  Summer  School  of  the  Culture  Sciences,  with  a  view  of  furthering 
the  growth  of  the  Fellowship  of  New  Life,  which  be  had  founded  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  But,  according  to  himself,  his  whole  life-work  found  its  proper 
field  of  ai^lication  only  two  or  three  years  before  his  death.  In  i8g8  he  formed  a  class 
of  young  men  and  women  among  the  Russian  Jews  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
(166  Madison  Street),  where  dver  a  hundred  eager  minds  were  moulded  into  future 
workers  for  the  weal  of  the  community  on  the  lines  laid  out  by  him.  Large  of 
frame,  genial,  with  a  majestic  bearing,  he  captivated  one  by  the  sheer  charm  of 
personality,  inspiring  absolute  and  immediate  confidence.  There  was  a  fatherly 
affection  in  his  relations  to  his  pupils,  and  they  reciprocated  by  a  filial  devotion. 

DAVIS,  CuSHUAN  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  died  at  his  home  in  St  Paul,  Minn.,  November  27,  1900.  He  was  born 
at  Henderson,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1838,  and  in  the  same  year  his  family  re- 
moved to  Waukesha  Wis.  Cushman  K.  Davis  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1857  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  After  serving  in 
the  Union  Army,  first  as  lieutenant  and  later  as  assistant  adjutant -general,  he 
settled  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1867 
and  United  States  district  attorney  for  Minnesota  from  1868  to  1873.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Minnesota  upon  a  platform  radically  antagonistic  to  corporate 
interests.  It  is  probable  that  his  election  was  primarily  due  to  a  lecture  which  a  few 
years  previous  he  delivered  in  many  places,  entitled  "Modem  Feudalism."  This 
lecture  was  a  denunciation  of  corporations  and  especially  of  railways.  In  later 
years  Senator  Davis  modified  to  a  considerable  extent  his  earlier  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject and  was  frequently  employed  as  counsel  by  large  corporations.  While  Mr. 
Davis  was  governor  he  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  him  in  his  own  party,  and 
his  defeat  caused  his  retirement  from  politics  until  1887,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  During  his  retirement  Senator  Davis  considered  himself  permanently 
retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  largely  to  literature  and  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Shakespeare.  During  his  first  term  in  the  Senate  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  was  identified  with  the  Pension  act  of 
1890,  which  greatly  expanded  the  pension  rolls  and  increased  the  amount  of  money 
paid  by  the  government  thereunder.  During  his  second  term  he  opposed  with  much 
vigor  President  Cleveland's  attempt  to  reinstate  the  Queen  of  Hawaii,  and  advocated 
the  plan  of  annexation  proposed  by  President  Harrison.  At  the  same  time  Senator 
Davis  defended  President  Qeveland's  Venezuelan  policy  and  became  famous  as  an 
unsparing  enemy  of  those  who,  in  the  labor  troubles  of  1894,  denied  the  right  of 
the  federal  authority  to  maintain  order  and  protect  the  United  States  mails.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  John  Sherman  from  the  Senate  Senator  Davis  was  appointed  to 
bis  place  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  this  position  he 
wielded  wide  influence  during  President  McKinley's  administration ;  for  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  at  least  by  inaction,  was  absolutely  requisite  in  the  plans  of  the 
administration  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  the  Senate  in  this  respect.  Upon  the  termination 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  Senator  Davis  was  appomted  one  of  the  peace  com- 
missioners and  was  later  influential  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Paris  treaty.    Upon  his  first  entrance  to  the  Senate  Senator  Davis  was  widely 


known  as  an.  orator^  but  in  after  years  his  voice  failed  and  his  speaking,  from  an 
oratorical  point  of  view,  attracted  little  notice  in  the  Senate.  In  1899  Senator  Davis 
was  for  the  third  time  elected  to  the  Senate  and  his  term  of  office  would  have  ex- 
pired in  1905. 

DAWSON,  A.  J.,  whose  new  volume  of  short  stories.  The  African  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment, was  one  of  the  successful  books  of  1900,  is  an  English  story  writer  not  yet 
30  years  of  age.  He  left  the  grammar  school  when  still  very  young  to  become 
apprenticed  to  a  Glasgow  shipping  company.  After  three  years  on  shipboard  he 
ran  away  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  began  a  life  of  adventure.  He  visited  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  New  Zealand,  India,  Mauritius,  South  America,  West  Africa, 
Morocco,  Portugal,  California,  and  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1894  he  settled  down 
to  story  writing  in  London,  but  has  continued  to  vary  his  life  with  occasional  Ori- 
ental wandertt^s  as  special  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Express.  His  short  stories 
have  appeared  in  the  leading  English  periodicals.  In  1895  he  published  his  first  long 
novel,  Middle  Greyness.  Mere  Sentiment,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  came  out 
shortly  after  and  another  novel,  Leeway  (by  "Howard  Kerr").  This  early  work  was 
not  enthusiastically  received.  The  Bight  of  Benin,  West  African  yarns,  and  God's 
Foundling,  an  excellent  character  sketch,  first  brought  him  fame.  His  other  books 
are:  Bismillah;  The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel,  and  Daniel  Whyte.  The  African 
Nights'  Entertainment  are  fiery  stories  of  love  and  life  in  northern  Africa,  where 
Eastern  and  Western  civilization  touch  each  other  and  conventionalities  are  swept 
away.   A  new  novel.  The  Half-Caste,  has  been  announced. 

DBLAOOA  BAT,  an  indentation  in  the  coast  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  notable 
for  the  prominence  it  achieved  in  1900  in  the  course  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  South  African  Republic.  The  railroad  from  Louren^o  Marques  on  the 
northern  side  to  Pretoria  in  the  Transvaal  was  the  onl^  route  not  controlled  by  the 
British,  and  the  e^mess  of  the  Boers  to  use  it,  eveh  in  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  Portugal,  was  equalled  only  by  the  anxiety  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  it.  For  a 
time  contraband  articles  were  taken  openly  from  ships  in  the  bay  and  carried  inland 
by  the  Boers  and  their  agents,  and  when  the  Portuguese  officials  enforced  their  laws 
the  same  class  of  goods  was  smuggled.  Great  Britain,  by  a  superlative  interpretation 
of  her  rights,  established  a  blockade  of  the  bay,  and,  seizing  a  number  of  vessels, 
exercised  the  right  of  search.  On  December  29,  1899,  the  German  steamer  Bundes- 
rath  was  seized  in  this  way  by  her  majesty's  cruiser  Magicicnne,  and  on  board  were 
found  three  officers  and  seventy  men  on  their  way  to  service  with  the  Boers.  After 
detention  at  Durban  in  Natal  the  Bundesrath  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  nothing 
came  of  the  incident  on  account  of  England's  complete  disavowal  of  wrong  intention 
in  the  matter  and  the  fact  that  nothing  contraband  was  found.  Reports  have  been 
circulated  from  time  to  time  of  the  proposed  purchase  of  Delagoa  Bay  by  Great 
Britain,  but  notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  such  an  acquisition  would  bring,  its 
achievement  seems  very  unlikely  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  Portugal  to  relin- 
quish any  of  her  possessions  to  a  great  Power. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  Award,  announced  on  March  20,  terminated  a  dispute  that  had 
been  under  arbitration  for  more  than  ten  years,  "nie  case  follows:  The  Delagoa 
Bay  Railroad,  extending  from  Louren^o  Marques  to  Pretoria,  was  constructed  by 
an  American  (Colonel  McMurdo,  of  Kentucky),  who  obtained  a  concesuon  frfnn 
Portugal  in  1883.  The  line  was  started  in  1887.  and  upon  the  death  of  the  con- 
tractor before  its  completion,  which  thus  technically  nullified  the  contract,  was 
seized  by  the  Portuguese  government  in  1889,  at  the  instance,  as  has  since  been 
proved,  of  President  Kruger,  of  the  South  African  Republic,  who  foresaw  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  accrue  to  him  in  its  possession  by  a  friendly  Power.  Remon- 
strance to  this  seizure  by  Portugal  was  made  by  McMurdo's  country  and  also  by 
Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  backers  of  the  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  arbitra- 
tion was  agreed  upon  and  the  Swiss  court  instituted.  After  what  seem  to  have  been 
needlessly  long  deliberations,  the  court  fixed  the  indemnity  of  Portugal  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  at  $3,062,800,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  from  June  25  1S69, 
in  addition  to  the  $140,000  paid  on  account  in  1890.  The  verdict  is  disappointingly 
inadequate  in  the  opinion  of  both  the  plaintiffs,  since,  as  all  three  parties  in  the 
dispute  have  agreed  to  share  equally  the  cost  of  litigation,  little  or  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  original  shareholders  in  the  road.  In  addition,  Great  Britain  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  disappointed  by  the  destruction  of  her  hope  of  acquiring  the 
bay  from  Portugal  as  security  for  the  money  she  expected  to  advance  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  award.  The  smallness  of  the  sum  involved  made  this  unnecessary,  and 
payment  was  made  November  22. 

DBLAWARE,  an  Eastern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  2050  square 
miles.     Delaware  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States.    The  capital  is  Dover. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  5>oio,3i3  bushels,  $I.9Q3.9I9;  wheat,  i,479.I39>  $i>035>397:  oats. 
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332,724  bushels,  $99,817;  potatoes,  256,512  bushels,  $I53»907:  and  hay,  44.441  tons, 
$619,952.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  esti- 
mated the  wool  product  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  12,239;  wool,  washed  and 
unwashed,  61,195  pounds;  scoured  wool,  3^,046  pounds. 

Manufactures. — In  i8()9  there  were  47  cigar  factories,  which  produced  durii%  the 
calendar  year  4,938,296  cigars.  The  number  of  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation 
daring  the  fUcafyear  ending  June  30.  1900,  was  3a  The  production  of  apple  brandy 
was  13,982  gallons,  and  distilled  spirits  gauged  amounted  to  1750  gallons.  Delaware 
ranked  fourth  among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  granite  in  1899,  the  output  being 
valued  at  $1,039,349. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1900,  aggregated  in  value  $319,054,  and  the  exports,  $5,679,735,  making  the  total 
foreign  trade  $5,998,789.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  various  ports  was;  Entered,  90,  of  165,378  tons,  cleared,  82,  of  155,277  tons. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1900,  the  total  number  of  national  banks  organized  was 
20--alt  in  operation.  The  active  capital  a^egated  $2,158,985;  circulation,  $877,012; 
deposits  September  s.  1900,  $6,307,179;  and  reserve,  ^324,418.  The  State  banks 
June  30,  igoo,  numbered  2,  and  had  capital,  $600,000;  deposits,  $1,685,302;  and 
resources,  $2,^9,643;  loan  and  trust  companies,  2,  with  capital,  $1,000,000;  deposits, 
$3,323,140;  and  resources,  $4,750,077;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  2,  with  depositors, 
20,300;  deposits,  $5,027,395;  and  resources,  $5,806,106. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  13  public  high  schools,  with  42  teachers  and  1087 
students ;  2  private  secondary  schools,  with  15  teachers  and  220  students ;  and  1  public 
normal  school,  with  2  female  teachers  and  25  female  students.  Two  colleges  for 
men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  20  professors  and  instructors,  132  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $49,171. 

Finances. — At  the  close  of  1900  the  assets  of  the  State  amounted  to  $1,118,509; 
liabilities,  $769,750;  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  $348,759. 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  Delaware  consists  of  449  infantry,  and 
the  total  number  authorized  is  750.  There  is  no  cavalry  or  artillery.  The  total 
munbcr  in  the  State  liable  to  military  service  is  2g,ooo.  The  State  appropriation  for 
military  purposes  is  $5000. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
l68)493 ;  in  1900,  184,735 !  increase  for  the  decade,  16,242,  or  9.6  per  cent  The  largest 
city  15  Wilmington,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  76,508;  and  Newcastle  ranks  second, 
with  a  population  of  3380. 

Politics. — ^The  struggle  of  Mr.  J.  Edward  Addicks  to  obtain  from  Delaware  a 
United  Ststes  senatorship  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  initial  step  of 
this  struggle  began  with  Mr.  Addicks's  advent  in  Dover  in  1889.  In  that  year  some 
factional  differences  in  the  Republican  party  apijeared,  of  which  Mr.  Addicks  took 
prompt  advantage;  he  succored  the  snubbed  politicians  of  the  lower  counties,  pressed 
for  more  equitable  assessment  and  registration  laws,  and  in  other  ways  proved 
himself  inv^uable.  Having  thus  made  straight  his  way,  Mr.  Addicks  began  his 
active  canvass  for  a  senatorship  in  1895.  In  that  year  the  State  Legislature  was 
Republican,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  Washington.  Mr.  Addicks  was 
strot^  enough  to  prevent  the  election  of  any  one  opposed  to  him,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  get  himself  elected;  so  no  one  was  elected.  By  this  time  the  Republican 
party  was  so  well  divided  into  hostile  factions  that  a  quarrel  ensued  when  the  State 
convention  met  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  1896,  and  as  a 
result  two  sets  of  delegates  were  sent  to  St.  Louis.  The  Republican  national  com- 
mittee on  credentials  decided  against  the  Addicks  delegates  and  in  favor  of  the 
Du  Pont-Higgins  delegates,  and  the  party  whom  the  latter  represented  were  hence- 
forth known  as  regular  Republicans,  while  the  others  were  called  Union  Rqiublicans. 
In  1897  the  Legislature  was  Democratic,  and  Mr.  Kenney  was  elected  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  left  vacant  by  the  previous  Republican  Legistature.  In  1899  the 
Republicans  regained  control  of  the  Legislature ;  also  there  was  a  senator  to  elect, 
because  the  term  of  the  other  Democratic  senator,  Mr.  George  Gray,  had  expired. 
But  again  the  cry  of  "Addicks  or  nobody"  was  raised ;  and.  as  before,  no  one  m  the 
three-cornered  fight  was  strong  enough  to  win  alone.  Delaware  was,  therefore, 
a  second  time  left  unrepresented.  When  the  Republican  National  Convention  met 
in  June,  1900,  another  double  set  of  delegates  from  Delaware  presented  themselves. 
In  the  argument  made  on  behalf  of  the  Addicks  delegates  before  the  committee  on 
credentials,  it  was  asserted  that  out  of  the  total  Republican  vote  in  Delaware, 
amounting  to,  perhaps,  22,500,  Addicks  could  control  14.000  votes,  while  the  Du  Pont 
men  could  hold  only  6500.  If  Addicks,  then,  were  given  regular  standing  by  the 
convention,  he  might  be  relied  upon  to  carry  the  State  for  the  Republicans  in  the 
fall  elections.  After  the  hearing  the  committee  proposed  to  the  Du  Pont  men  that 
a  compromise  be  made  and  that  half  of  each  set  of  delegates  be  seated.  When  the 
Du  Pont  men  refused  to  accept  this  compromise,  the  committee  decided  on  the 
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political  merits  of  the  case  in  favor  of  the  Addicks  men.  Mr.  Addiclcs,  being  given 
control  of  the  party  machinery  in  his  State,  proceeded  to  make  a -diligent  canvass 
with  the  view  of  electing  himself  to  the  Senate.  And  the  Du  Pont  men  said,  as 
they  have  said  now  for  six  years,  that  with  Mr.  Addicks  money  was  no  object.  The 
election,  however,  was  a  disappointment  to  Mr.  Addicks.  The  so-called  lower  elec- 
tion counties,  which  had  previously  been  strong  for  Mr.  Addicks,  gave  him  only 
one-half  of  their  votes.  The  governor  elected,  however,  is  favorable  to  Mr.  Addicks, 
and  his  chances  are  thus  increased.  The  Legislature,  which  meets  in  January,  1901, 
will  consist  of  g  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  20  Republicans 
and  15  Democrats  in  the  House.  The  Republicans  will  thus  have  a  majority  of  6 
on  a  joint  ballot.  It  is  known,  however,  that  at  least  7  of  the  Republicans  elected 
are  pledged  against  voting  for  Mr.  Addicks.  If  these  men  hold  firm,  as  thejr  have 
done  before,  Delaware's  total  representation  in  Congress  will  be  one  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  on  March  4,  1901,  there  will  otherwise  be  two  vacant 
senatorships  from  Delaware.  The  administration,  the  influence  of  whose  opinion, 
backed  by  federal  patronage,  might  be  of  decisive  power  in  determining  the  result, 
has,  it  is  said,  maintained  a  neutral  attitude  during  the  year.  Post-ofHces  and  other 
minor  appointments  have  been  impartially  distributed  to  both  factions,  and  no  intima- 
tion has  been  given  to  either  side  which  could  be  used  for  political  effect.  In 
commenting  upon  Mr.  Addicks's  senatorial  persistency,  a  Dortion  of  the  press  has 
taken  the  view  that  since  before  Mr.  Addicks's  activity  Delaware  was  uniformly 
Democratic,  but  is  now,  through  his  efforts,  a  Republican  State,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  every  honest  man 
must  wish  Delaware  to  be  politically  purified,  and"that  this  can  never  be  done  until 
Mr.  Addicks's  political  aspirations  are  disposed  of. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  igoo  John  Hann,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
governor,  received  22,421  votes;  and  Peter  J.  Ford,  the  Democratic  nominee,  18,808. 
W.  O.  Hoflecker,  Republican,  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  (56th 
Congress)  of  J.  H.  HofFecker;  and  L.  H.  Ball  was  elected  as  the  congresstoiul 
representative  of  Delaware  for  the  57th  Congress.  The  State  Legislature,  as  a 
result  of  the  elections,  will  have  a  smaller  Republican  majority  in  1901  than  it  had 
in  1899;  though  the  Senate,  which  was  then  Democratic  by  one  vote,  will  at  the  next 
session  be  Republican  by  one  vote.  In  1899  the  Legislature  consisted  in  the  Senate 
of  9  Democrats  and  8  Republicans,  and  in  the  House  of  12  Democrats  and  23  Repub- 
licans. In  1901  there  will  he  g  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  -15 
Democrats  and  30  Republicans  in  the  House. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Ebe  W.  Tunnell ;  secretary  of  state,  James  H.  Hughes ;  treasurer,  L.  H. 
Ball;  commissioner  of  insurance,  Edward  Fowler;  attorney-general,  Robert  C. 
White;  auditor,  J,  H.  Lingo;  adjutant-general,  Garret  J.  Hart-^T  Democrats,  except 
Ball  and  Lingo  (Rep.). 

Judiciary — Supreme  Court:  Chancellor,  John  R.  Nicholson  (Dem.)  ;  chief  justice, 
Charles  B.  Love  (Dem.)  ;  associate  justices,  Ignatius  C.  Grubb  (Dem.),  W.  C. 
Spruance  (Rep.),  James  Pennewill  (Rep.),  William  H.  Boyce  (Dem.)  ;  clerk,  Will- 
iam Virdin  (Dem.). 

Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  John  H.  Hoffecker  (Rep.). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  Richard  Rl  Kenney  (until  1901),  Democrat 
from  Dover ;  other  vacant 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  John  Hunn ;  lieutenant-governor, 
P.  L.  Cannon ;  treasurer,  Martin  B.  Burris ;  auditor,  J.  B.  Norman ;  attorney- 
general,  H.  H.  Ward;  commissioner  of  insurance,  G.  W.  Marshall. 

Judiciary :  Same  as  in  1900. 

Congressional  representative  for  igor  (S7th  Congress):  L,  H.  Ball  (Rep.),  from 
Faulkland. 

Senators  for  1901  C57th  Congress)  :  Both  vacant. 

DBIi  PUBNTB,  Giuseppe,  famous  operatic  baritone  and  teacher  of  singing,  died 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  on  May  25,  1900.  He  was  bom  of  Spanish  de- 
scent at  Naples.  Italy,  in  February,  1845,  and  inherited  the  title  Marquis  di  Murcia. 
At  first  he  studied  violoncello  playing  at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  and  later  received 
vocal  instruction  from  the  celebrated  teachers  Scafate  and  Guercia,  but  interrupted 
his  training  to  serve  in  Garibaldi's  army,  where  he  reached  the  rank  of  sergeant 
After  singing  in  Russia  for  some  years  without  any  particular  success,  he  made  his 
operatic  debut  at  Jassy,  in  Moldavia,  with  Campanini  as  the  tenor  of  the  same  com- 
pany. Soon  afterward  Del  Puente  became  quite  famous,  and  sang  at  most  of  the 
courts  and  principal  opera  houses  of  Europe.  In  1873  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  became  a  great  favorite,  sharing  operatic  triumphs  with  Nilsson,  Cam- 
panini, Patti,  and  Scalchi.  Possessing  a  beautiful  voice,  excellent  method,  and  fine 
stage  presence,  he  excelled  in  parts  requiring  vigor  and  dash,  as,  e.g.,  Don  Giovanni 
and  Toreador  (in  Carmen),  in  which  he  was  particularly  famous.  In  addition  to  an 
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operatic  repertoire  of  more  than  sixty  operas  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the 

concert  platform.  During  the  last  seven  or  eigrht  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged 
in  giving  vocal  instruction  in  Philadelphia,  hts  last  appearance  at  the  New  York 
Metrc^litan  Opera  House  being  as  Don  Giovanni  instead  of  Maurel,  in  1895-6. 

DBMOOBATIO  OIiUBS,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP,  organized  in  188S, 
has  a  membership  of  about  750,000.  President,  William  R.  Hearst,  New  York; 
secretary.  Max  F.  Ihmsen,  1370  Broadway,  New  York. 

BfflNMARlC,  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  embraces  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland  and  a  number  of  adjacent  islands  in  the  Baltic,  of  which  the 
largest  are  Funen,  Zealand,  Laaland^  and  Bornholm.  Its  area,  including  the  Faroe 
Islands,  is  15,289  square  miles.  The  official  census  that  should  have  taken  place  in 
1900  was  postponed  till  1901,  but  a  careful  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  places 
the  population  in  February,  1900,  at  2,400,000.  The  largest  towns  are  Copenhagen, 
the  capital,  with  a  population  in  1895  of  333,714,  excluding  the  suburbs;  and,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  375,000  (1890);  Aarhus,  33.308  (1890);  Odense,  30,277;  Aalborg, 
19.503;  Horsens,  17,290;  Randers,  16,617.  The  State  religion  is  Lutheranism,  the 
most  numerous  dissentients  being  Jews  and  Catholics,  each  about  4000  in  number. 
Elementary  education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  primary  schools  is  about  310,000.  There  are  197  high  schools 
of  different  character — classical,  scientific,  commercial,  and  technical.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  has  about  1600  students  registered  under  the  non-professional 
faculties. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is  by  far  the  leading  occupation,  and  cattle  raising  and 
dairy  farming  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  soil  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  the 
government  is  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship.  In 
iSgg  a  law  provided  that  artisans  possessing  400  kronor  who  wished  to  purchase 
land  for  purposes  of  cultivation  should  receive  from  the  government  a  loan  of  3600 
kronor  on  very  easy  terms ;  and  as  an  indication  that  many  were  expecting  to  avail 
liiemselves  of  this  opportunity,  it  was  further  provided  that  such  loans  should  not 
exceed  2,000,000  kronor  (kronor  equals  26.8  cents)  per  annum.  In  1898  the  value 
of  the  cereal  and  hay  crops  was  estimated  at  328,000.000  kronor.  In  1899  the  crops 
were:  Wheat,  3.517.288  bushels;  barley,  20,881,611  bushels;  rye.  17,671,033  bushels: 
oats,  35,685,611  bushels;  sugar  beets,  48,042.914  bushels.  The  cereals  raised  are  not 
sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  lar^e  amounts  of  grain  are  imported  every 
year.  In  1898  there  were  449,264  horses  in  the  country,  1,743,440  cattle,  1,074443 
sbeep,  and  1,178,514  swine. 

Commerce  and  Transportation.~-The  chief  imports  are  grun,  flour  and  other 
foodstuffs,  fodder,  small  manufactured  articles,  wooden  manufactures,  metals,  and 
coal.  The  exports  are  almost  exclusivelj^  foodstuffs,  nearly  90  per  cent,  comprising 
live  animals,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  and  fruit.  In  1898  the  total  imports  amounted  to 
462,000.000  kronor,  and  the  exports  to  326,000,000  kronor.  In  1899  the  special  imports 
were  valued  at  404,100,000  kronor,  and  the  exports  at  272.500,000  kronor.  The 
exports  of  Denmark  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $211,877  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June,  1898;  $280,198  in  1899;  $920,455  in  1900.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1898  were  $12,697,421;  in  1899,  $16,605,828;  in  1900,  $18,487,991.  Manufac- 
tures are  in  a  very  thriving  condition,  but  as  yet  insufficiently  developed  to  supply 
the  home  market.  The  merchant  marine  has  shared  in  the  wonderful  developmtat 
experienced  by  all  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  Within  the  last  five  years 
the  tonnage  has  doubled,  the  increase  in  1899  being  23.5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
steamships.  In  1899  the  merchant  navy  consisted  of  3020  sailing  vessels  of  158,155 
tons,  and  476  steamships  of  223,134  tons.  The  port  of  Aarhus  is  being  greatly 
improved  and  increased  at  considerable  expense.  In  1899  there  were  1568  miles  of 
railway,  of  which  1107  miles  were  owned  by  the  state. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  chiefly  raised  from  customs,  direct  taxes,  stamps,  and  excise. 
The  greatest  objects  of  expenditure  are  the  army,  the  fleet,  and  the  national  debt 
The  budget  for  1898-99  showed  an  income  of  71,200,000  kronor  and  an  expenditure 
of  74,400.000  kronor ;  in  1899-1900  the  income  was  67,200,000  kronor,  and  the  expen- 
ditures were  69,494,000  kronor. 

^rmy  attd  Navy. — Military  duty  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  above  the  age  of  22. 
The  terms  of  service  are  8  years  with  the  colors  and  8  years  in  the  reserve.  The 
standing  army  numbers  about  8900  men,  and  the  war  footing  is  estimated  at  60,000. 
The  na^-y,  intended  for  coast  defence,  comprises  5  armored  battle-ships,  ranging 
from  21SO  to  3470  tons;  6  protected  cruisers.  7  gunboats,  and  34  torpedo  boats. 
Among  the  five  armor-clads  are  the  Hewlf  Nolle,  launched  in  1899,  and  a  sister  ship 
now  under  construction. 

Government. — Denmark  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  the  legislative  power 
vested  in  a  bicameral  Diet,  the  Rigsdag.  The  Upper  House,  the  Landstking,  is 
composed  of  12  life  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  54  members  elected  for 
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eight  years  by  certain  electoral  bodies.  The  Lower  House,  or  Folkething,  is  com- 
posed of  114  members,  elected  for  three  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The  reigning 
king  is  Christian  IX. 

History. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  1900  is  the  record  of  a  struggle  between  the  crown 
and  cabinet  on  one  side  and  the  Opposition  in  the  Folkething,  or  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  other;  and  though  the  social  forces  at  work  in  Denmark  influenced 
in  a  measure  the  position  of  parties  in  the  Rigsdag,  the  great  source  of  contention 
was  the  question  whether  or  not  the  ministry  should  be  made  responsible  to  the 
popular  house  of  the  national  Diet.  Parliamentarism  is  not  fully  developed  in  Den- 
mark ;  and  even  if  the  king  may  be  forced  to  dismiss  a  minister  or  a  ministry  whom 
the  le|;islature  will  not  endure,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  must  form 
a  ministry  from  the  leaders  of  the  majority  or  even  appoint  such  as  are  entirely 
acceptable  to  that  majority.  In  fact,  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  cabinet  has  invariably 
consisted  of  men  of  the  Right,  though  the  Folkething  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  overwhelmingly  Left.  That  the  Landsthing,  or  Senate,  is  conservative,  and  is 
willing  to  join  hands  against  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  in  the  lower  chamber,  acts, 
of  course,  in  favor  of  the  crown.  But  since  all  financial  measures,  according  to  the 
constitution,  mtist  originate  in  the  Folkething,  the  wisest  ministers  have  taken  care 
not  to  antagonize  it,  and  by  mediating  between  the  Deputies  and  the  Senate  have 
carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  state.  In  igoo,  however,  the  policy  of  conciliation  became 
impracticable;  the  bitter  strike  of  the  preceding  year  had  strengthened  the  Socialists 
and  made  the  Radicals  bolder;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  class  struggle  made 
party  lines  sharp  and  rigid.  On  the  question  of  the  annual  budget  and  financial 
reform  the  Senate  and  the  Folkething  clashed.  The  Hoerring  ministry  had  formu- 
lated an  elaborate  scheme  of  fiscal  legislation,  and  different  features  in  its  programme 
were  intended  to  please  the  different  parties.  The  presence  of  Bramsen  in  the 
cabinet,  with  his  leaning  toward  socialism,  tended  to  make  the  general  character  of 
the  innovation  very  liberal.  It  was  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  distribute  a  large 
part  of  the  state's  revenue  from  the  land  tax  among  the  communes;  a  measure  which 
appealed  greatly  to  the  peasant  proprietors,  who  constitute  a  very  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  Lett.  To  counterbalance  the  decrease  in  revenue  so  created  a  tax  on 
fortunes  and  incomes  was  devised;  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  fortunes  of  private 
persons  and  the  capitals  of  societies  domiciled  in  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of 
charitable  corporations,  were  to  be  taxed  three-hundredths  of  1  per  cent. ;  and  1"/^  per 
cent,  was  to  be  levied  on  all  incomes  above  700  kronor  in  Copenhagen,  above  600 
kronor  in  other  towns,  above  500  kronor  in  the  rural  districts.  The  Socialists  espe- 
cially received  this  proposal  with  delight.  The  free-traders,  who  are  very  strong  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  were  to  be  won  over  by  a  reduction  in  the  customs  ;  but 
this  proved  very  distasteful  to  the  agrarian  element  in  the  Senate.  Lastly,  a  tax  on 
alcohol  was  suggested ;  and  this  the  Conservatives  received  with  satisfaction,  because 
thCT  argue  that  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  idleness,  poverty,  crime, 
and  strikes  in  Denmark.  The  Left,  on  the  contrary,  vehemently  objected  to  the 
proposed  tax,  for  they  regarded  it  as  an  infringement  on  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
poor  man,  and  feared  for  the  effect  of  such  a  law  on  their  electors.  This  conglomer- 
ate programme,  therefore,  came  to  grief,  its  liberal  provisions  being  embraced  by  the 
popular  party,  while  its  conservative  side  was  rejected.  The  budget,  too,  had  to 
sutler;  the  ministry  was  specially  anxious  for  generous  military  and  naval  appro- 
priations, and  the  Folkething,  consequently,  proceeded  to  cut  down  the  estimates. 
On  March  22,  when  all  progress  was  despaired  of,  Hoerring  announced  that  with 
the  close  of  the  session  the  ministry  would  resign,  owing  to  the  deadlock  between 
the  popular  chamber  and  the  Senate.  On  April  27  the  king  accepted  the  resignation 
of  Hoerring,  and  named  a  new  ministry,  again,  however,  from  members  of  the  Right. 
Schested  was  made  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  Goos,  minister  of  jus- 
tice; Rysensteen,  of  public  works;  Frijs,  of  agriculture;  Scharling,  of  finance; 
Middelboc,  of  navy;  Bjcrre,  of  worship.  Schnack,  who  had  the  war  department, 
and  Bramsen,  the  interior,  in  Hoerring  s  cabinet  retained  their  positions.  The  new 
cabinet  presented  merely  a  change  in  personality,  and  not  inpolicy,  enjoying  the 
support  of  the  Landsthing,  but  opposed  by  the  Folkething.  The  Left  was  greatly 
disappointed  that  the  king  had  not  chosen  his  ministers  from  among  them,  but  the 
kin^  took  this  action  because  of  their  alliance  with  the  Socialists.  The  Schested 
ministry  adopted  a  new  system  of  tactics.  It  abandoned  the  attitude  of  conciliation, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Senate  openly  attacked  the  Folkething,  The  budget  commit- 
tee of  the  Folkething.  by  its  power  over  finance,  is  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country 
and  should  not  have  been  defied ;  but  a  member  of  the  cabinet  declared  that  if  supplies 
were  refused  and  legislation  blocked,  the  ministry  would  still  persist  in  office  and 
content  itself  with  the  performance  of  details  of  administration.  The  Opposition 
grew  bitter,  attacked  the  ministers  individually  and  the  ministry  as  a  whole ;  but  the 
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latter  found  the  Senate  behind  them,  and  remained  firm.  Finally,  a  compromise  was 
effected  and  a  commission  appointed  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  tax  reform.  In 
September  the  commission  presented  a  report  agreed  to  by  all  but  the  Socialist 
members,  recommending  all  the  features  of  the  ministerial  programme,  except  the 
tax  on  alcohol.  Though  the  Conservatives  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  the 
Folkelhing  adopted  the  project  unanimously,  the  cabinet  refused  to  accept  the 
measure  and  introduced  one  of  their  own,  containing  the  duty  on  alcohol,  on  which 
they  laid  so  much  stress.  The  Left  rejected  the  ministerial  plans,  and  even  the 
Conservatives  in  the  Senate  became  disgusted  with  the  rigid  obstinacy  of  the 
ministry.  Late  in  the  year  nine  senators  of  the  Right  secec^d,  declaring  for  the 
programme  reported  by  the  commission  and  adopted  by  the  Folkelhing,  and  asserting 
that  the  attitude  of  the  cabinet  was  killing  all  chances  of  reform.  At  the  beginning 
of  December  party  politics  were  in  confusion.  The  Right  was  fast  going  to  pieces ; 
the  Left  continued  aggressive,  but  the  king  showed  his  determination  to  stand  by  the 
ministry  to  the  last.  On  December  5  a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
government's  fiscal  plans.  The  fact  that  the  Right  obtained  a  majority  of  only  one 
on  the  committee  showed  that  the  stronghold  of  Conservatism,  the  Senate,  was  going 
over  to  the  Opposition;  and  eminent  Conservative  leaders  did  not  fail  to  warn  the 
minister  of  the  results  of  their  conduct.  The  year  closed  with  a  tottering  ministry, 
a  growing  Radical  opposition,  and  great  dissensions  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  The 
most  important  subjects  of  debate,  aside  from  the  great  question  of  parliamentary 
supremacy,  were  bills  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  and  women,  pro- 
viding for  adequate  factory  inspection,  and  giving  to  tribunals  of  arbitration  the 
power  to  subpcena  and  examine  witnesses  as  regular  courts.  Both  measures  were 
proposed  by  Bramsen.  The  Folkelhing  also  adopted  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  a  steamship  line  between  Gedser  and  Warnemiinde  in  Germany — an  enterprise 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  duchjr  of  Mecklenburg,  and  destined  to  develop 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  question  of  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States  stirred  up  much  excitement  in  Denmark  in  1900.  A  great 
wave  of  patriotism  swept  over  the  country,  and  the  leading  men  in  politics,  literature, 
and  commerce  spoke  out  strongly  against  the  transaction.  For  the  colonies  of  Den- 
mark, see  Colonies;  Iceland;  Greenland;  Danish  West  Indies. 

DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL,  formed  1897,   is  composed  of  del- 
egates, permanent  members,  and  honorary  members,  and  has  an  active  membership 
of  about  500.  General  meeting  for  1901,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  I3>i6.  President, 
G.  V.  Black,  Jacksonville,  111.;  corresponding  secretary,  Mary  El  Gallup,  711 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Klass. 

DSPAKTBCBNT  BTOBBS.  See  Fdutical  and  Socul  Sciehce.  Auericak 
Academy  op. 

DBRBCATOIiOGIOAI.  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  1876,  had 
43  members  in  1900.  Next  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  May  30-June  1,  1901. 
President.  Francis  J.  Shepperd,  Montreal,  Canada;  secretary,  Frank  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, 100  State  Street,  Chicago. 

DfiHOITLBDE,  Paul.   See  France. 

MIBOHAlgPSi  Gaston,  the  French  litterateur  and  critic,  was  born  at  Melle, 
department  of  Deux-Scvres,  in  1861.  He  studied  at  the  £cole  Normale,  Paris,  and 
the  £cole  Fran?aise  of  Athens;  joined  the  staff  of  the  Journal  des  Debats;  and  in 
1893  succeeded  Anatole  France  as  literary  critic  of  Le  Temps.  His  publications 
include  La  Grice  d'Auj'ourd'hui  (1892,  crowned  by  the  Academy)  ;  Sur  les  Routes 
d'Asie  ( 1894)  ;  La  Vie  et  les  Livres  (1894-97),  collections  of  the  Temps  articles ;  and 
Le  Malaise  de  la  Democratie  {1899).  M.  Deschamps  is  announced  to  follow  ^IM. 
Bninetiere,  Doumic,  Rod,  and  Regnier  as  lecturer  before  the  French  Circle  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  throughout  the  United  States. 

DBSION,  NATIONAL  AOADBBST  OP,  founded  1826,  in  1901  had  92  academi- 
cians and  62  associate  members.  The  academy  maintains  a  free  art  school,  besides 
classes  in  etching,  medal  designing,  and  die  cutting.  It  has  a  library  of  works  on  art. 
and  holds  an  annual  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  1899  the  school  was 
moved  to  a  temporaiy  building  on  the  new  site,  corner  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Street.  President,  Frederick  Dielman:  secretary,  Harry 
W.  Watrous,  58  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

DBVELOPMBNT.   See  Biology  and  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

DB  WBT,  Chustian,  the  Boer  general,  has  made  himself  famous  during 
the  last  months  of  the  year  by  his  obstinate  refusal  to  surrender  to  the  British 
forces  and  his  continued  outwitting  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Roberts.  With  his 
two  thousand  poorly  equipped  horsemen  he  repeatedly  eluded  and  confused  the  Brit- 
ish. Unlike  General  Cronje  and  General  Botha,  De  Wet  is  a  Boer  of  no  education, 
and  is  as  opposed  to  the  English  language  as  he  is  to  the  English  race.   He  is  about 
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40  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Orange  Free  State,  where  he  was  until  recently 
the  manager  of  a  prosperous  farm  near  Bloemfontein.  As  a  member  of  the  Volks- 
raad  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  abuse  of  the  English.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  hts  state  who  disobeyed  President  Brand's  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
and  joined  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  revolt  against  Britain  in  1880.  With 
Joubert  he  fought  at  Schanz's  Hoc«te  and  Laing's  Ne<^  and  he  was  one  of  the  fifty 
who  first  volunteered  to  make  the  famous  ascent  of  Majuba  Hill.  During  the  recent 
guerilla  warfare  General  De  Wet  has  proven  a  well-chosen  leader,  and  in  rapid 
manccuvres  with  a  small  and  mobile  force  has  shown  military  skill  of  a  high  order. 

DBWBT,  George,  for  whom  the  title  of  admiral  was  revived,  again  became  prom- 
inent in  April,  igoo,  by  announcing  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  The  announcement  was  made  to  the  New  York  World,  which  had 
persistently  advocated  the  admiral's  nomination  since  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1899.  At  that  time  the  admiral  had  scouted  all  notion  that  he 
would  be  a  candidate;  saying  in  effect  that  he  was  a  sailor,  not  a  statesman,  and 
that  only  those  who  understood  affairs  should  conduct  them.  In  his  statement  in 
April,  however,  he  said  that  the  study  which  he  had  since  griven  to  the  matter,  and 
the  many  assurances  that  he  had  received  that  his  nomination  would  be  favorably 
regarded  by  the  people,  had  sufficed  to  alter  his  opinion.  And  he  concluded,  as  re- 
ported by  the  World,  with  the  following  sentence,  which  was  quoted  in  all  sections 
of  the  country:  "Since  studying  the  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  office  of 
the  President  is  not  such  a  very  difficult  one  to  fill,  his  duties  being  mainly  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Congress."  The  press  generally  characterized  this  statement  as  affording 
ample  proof  that  the  admiral  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  sailor,  not  a  statesman.  In  his 
announcement,  as  first  made.  Admiral  Dewey  did  not  seem  inclined  to  attach  himself 
to  either  political  party,  expecting  apparently  a  nomination  by  the  people  in  general 
on  the  platform  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Fl^.  I^ter,  however,  he  stat^  that  he 
was  a  Democrat.  But  the  Democrats  were  at  that  time  quite  as  fully  committed 
to  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  Republicans  were  to  President  McKinley.  And  it  was  generally 
felt  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  third  candidate,  even  though  there  were  otherwise 
no  political  objections  to  him. .  It  was  said  that  if  the  admiral  had  announced  his 
candidature  in  1899,  before  the  various  public  receptions  and  parades  accorded  him 
had  given  full  vent  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  people,  he  would  have  been 
a  formidable  candidate  in  either  party.  But  not  only  had  the  shouting  and  tumult 
died  away  by  April,  1900,  but  the  admiral  had  apparently  committed  himself  to  a 
flat  contradiction  in  his  political  opinions.  For  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, of  which  he  was  a  member,  made  very  short  work  of  the  alleged  ability  of 
the  Filipinos  to  govern  themselves;  whereas  the  admiral  had  said  personally  that 
from  observation  of  them  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  more  capable  of  self- 
government  than  the  Cubans.  This  contradiction  tended  to  alienate  the  Anti-Impe- 
rialists in  the  Democratic  party,  who  alone  would  have  been  naturally  inclined  to 
support  him  for  the  Presidency.  The  overwhelming  political  odds  thus  arrayed 
agamst  the  admiral,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  declined  in  the  first  place  to  consider 
a  nomination,  lent  color  to  the  widely  expressed  opinion  that  he  was  over-persuaded 
by  certain  unwise  advisers  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate.  Previous  to  his  trip 
to  the  Northwest  the  admiral  had  hoped  to  carry  the  Democratic  convention  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  He  stated,  however,  in  a  Washii^ton 
interview  of  June  14  that  he  no  longer  considered  himself  a  factor  in  the  Presidential 
race. 

DIIWB7,  Justin,  judge  in  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  died  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  March  16.  1900.  He  was  born  at  Alford.  Mass.,  in  1836.  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i860.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1862  and  1877  and  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1879.   In  1886  Governor  Robinson  appointed  him  to  the  Superior  Circuit  Court. 

DIAIJIOT  SOUUJTIT  AMERIOAN,  organized  in  1889  to  investigate  dialects  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  now  a  membership  of  300.  Publishes  Dialect 
Notes.  President,  Professor  George  Hempl.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Professor  O.  F.  Emerson.  Western  Reserve  Um- 
vcrsity.  Cleveland,  O. 

DIDON,  Henri,  a  prominent  French  preacher  and  writer,  died  March  13,  1900. 
Bom  March  17,  1840,  at  Touvet  (Isere).  he  studied  at  Grenoble  Seminary,  entered 
the  Dominican  Order,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Minerva  College,  Rome.  In 
1868  attention  was  attracted  to  his  sermons  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  depicting 
democracy  as  a  result  of  Christianity.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  became 
prior  of  the  Dominicans  at  Paris,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  reconciliation 
of  science  and  religion,  and  on  divorce.  His  arguments  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  archbishop,  and  the  head  of  the  Dominicans  banished  him  to  a  monastery  in  Cor- 
sica for  a  year  and  a  half.   After  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  studied  at  the 
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aniversities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  his  experiences  there  affording  material  for  his 
Les  Allemands  (1884).  A  journey  to  Palestine  resulted  in  his  well-written  and 
much-read  La  vie  de  Jesus  (two  vols.,  1890).  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  college  Albert  le  Grand  at  Arcueil,  and  from  1891  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  preached  in  the  Paris  pulpits. 
DIET.  See  Food. 

niPiijpwTmT*  Besides  the  scattered  cases  of  the  disease  usually  seen  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  epidemics  of  diphtheria  of  varying  severity  occurred  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  September,  1900.  and  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  in 
October.  An  epidemic  of  the  disease  visited  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  June,  and  an 
outbreak  of  special  severity  was  reported  in  Leicester,  E^land,  in  October.  It  has 
been  definitely  decided  during  the  past  year  that  membranous  angina  may  be  caused 
by  streptococcus  pyogenes,  by  the  micrococcus  of  sputum  septicemia  and  by  oidium 
albicans,  as  well  as  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus,  the  last  only  causing  true  diph- 
theria. Microscopic  examination  of  a  culture  can  alone  decide  the  matter.  The 
physical  disturbances  caused  by  the  streptococcus  and  the  micrococcus  mentioned 
may  produce  death.   See  Seeum  Therapy. 

SISOIPXijBS  OF  CHRIST,  Campbellites  or  Campbellite  Baptists.  This  re- 
ligious sect,  strongest  in  western  and  southwestern  United  States,  has  enjoyed  a 
notable  growth  since  organization  in  1827,  its  gain  in  membership  during  the  past 
decade  alone  amounting  to  nearly  one-third.  Reports  for  1900  assign  to  the  Dis- 
ciples 1,149,982  members,  10,528  churches,  with  65^  ministers.  Of  regular  denomi^ 
nations,  it  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  efforts  directed  tpward  sectarian 
education  and  church  extension.  As  a  result,  its  missionary  work  has  been  success- 
ful over  a  wide  field  and  its  colleges  and  seminaries  are  numerous  and  of  consider- 
able reputation.  Congregational  in  church  government,  the  Disciples  make  their 
particular  aim  the  unity  of  all  Christians  by  a  restoration  of  ordinance  and  doctrine 
as  outlined  by  the  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament.  The  annual  congress  of  the 
denomination,  held  at  Indianapolis,  March  27-29,  gave  notable  attention  to  biblical 
and  social  problems,  the  two  great  topics  of  current  interest.  The  national  conven- 
tion in  October  received  reports  of  church  work  which  indicated  a  period  of  prog- 
ress; during  the  year  an  orphanage  was  opened  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  a  new 
mountain  mission  in  Kentucky  was  founded;  and  six  additional  missionaries  were 
sent  out-  The  American  Missionary  Society  reported  receipts  of  $60,000,  while  the 
Foreign  Board  succeeded  in  raising  over  $200,000.  The  convention  of  iQoi  will  meet 
at  Minneapolis. 

DISTRIOT  OF  OOLUBflBIA.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  is  coextensive  with  the  city  of  Washington.  It 
was  formed  March  30,  1791,  by  the  cession  of  land  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  formerly  comprised  two  counties — viz.,  Alexandria  and  Washington. 
Alexandria  County  was  re-ceded  to  Virginia,  July  9,  1846,  and  in  1874  the  county 
government  of  Washington  County  was  abolished.  For  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, see  below.  The  total  land  area  of  the  district  is  approximately  60  square 
miles.  According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  tK^utation  in  1890  was  230,392, 
and  in  1900,  278.718,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  48,326,  or  20.9  per  cent. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  United  States  customs  district,  Georgetown,  aggregated  in  value 
$206,730,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $14,316.   There  were  no  exports. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  12  national  banks  in  operation  and 
7  in  liquidation,  and  the  combined  active  capital  was  $3,027,000;  circulation  out- 
standing, $1,471,705;  deposits,  $18,446,523;  and  reserve  held,  $5,939,205.  The  loan 
and  trust  companies,  September  5,  1900,  numbered  4,  and  had  capital,  $4, 1.^,750 ; 
deposits,  $I0,7I9'937 ;  and  resources,  $16,047,722.  There  were  also,  June  30,  1900,  4 
stock  savings  l»nks.  with  capital,  $220,000;  depositors,  3360;  deposits,  $421,313;  and 
resources,  $1,132,017.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Washington  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  igoo,  aggregated  $i3i,52»,90t.  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  $14,144,616. 

Finances. — The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  city  of  Washington  at  the  close  of  1900 
was  $15,000,000.  and  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  was  $192,000,000. 
The  value  of  real  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  Washington  is  nearly 
as  great  as  the  valuation  of  private  property,  and  Congress  appropriates  approxi- 
mately, as  the  general  government's  share  of  the  municipal  expenses,  nearly  as  much 
as  is  derived  from  the  tax  on  private  property. 

Education. — In  1899  the  enrolment  m  the  public  schools  was  45,560.'  and  the 
average  daily  attendance,  34,032.  There  were  1159  teachers,  iig  buildings  used  as 
school  houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $5,000,000.  The  total  revenue 
for  the  year  was  $1,148,850;  total  expenditure  the  same;  expenditure  for  teachers* 
and  superintendents'  salaries,  $801,010.   There  were  5  public  high  schools,  with  128 


teachers  and  3316  students;  19  private  secondary  schools,  with  118  teachers  and  737 
students;  2  public  normal  schools,  with  19  teachers  and  170  students;  and  2  private 
normal  schools,  with  8  female  teachers  and  43  female  students.  The  7  colleges 
reported  184  professors  and  instructors,  1281  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $441.- 
5^.  The  professional  schools  comprised  4  theological  schools,  with  24  instructors 
and  167  students;  6  law  schools,  with  55  instructors  and  695  students;  and  4  medical 
schools,  with  114  instructors  and  445  students. 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  consists  of 
generals  and  staff,  14;  artiilei^r,  43;  and  infantry,  1213.  The  total  number  authorized 
is  3320.  The  total  number  liable  to  military  service  in  the  district  is  50,000.  The 
appropriation  for  military  purposes  is  $3I|325. 

Government. — By  act  of  Congress  ^>proved  June  ii,  1878,  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  vested  in  three  commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  citizens  of  the  District  having  had  three 
years'  residence  therein  immediately  preceding  their  appointment  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  third  commissioner  is  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  must  have 
lineal  rank  senior  to  captain,  or  be  a  captain  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  army.  The  commissioners  appoint  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  government.  The  present  commissioners  are :  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland 
(Rep.),  John  W.  Ross  (Dem.),  whose  terms  expire  May  2,  1903;  and  Captain  Lan- 
sing H.  Beach  (non-partisan),  who  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
The  secretary  is  William  Tindall. 

Municipal  Utilities. — The  total  street  mileage  in  Washin^on  in  1900  was  279.32, 
of  which  211.65  miles  were  improved.  There  were  370.09  miles  of  water  mains;  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  water  system  was  76,500,000  gallons;  and  the  daily  consumption 
of  water,  about  50,905,000  gallons,  or  183  gallons  per  capita.  The  total  length  of  the 
sewerage  system  was  405  mites.  The  following  shows  the  appropriations  to  be  used 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  various  municipal  departments  during  the  year  to 
end  June  30,  1901 :  Street  cleaning,  $155,000;  street  lighting,  $241,000;  police.  $644,- 
140;  fire  department,  $306,220.  The  annual  cost  of  the  water-works  system,  exclu- 
sive of  improvements,  is  about  $271,000. 

Street  Railways.-— On  July  l,  igoo,  the  length  of  the  underground  conduit  electric 
road  was:  Double  track,  36.32  miles;  single  track,  6.77  miles;  total,  43,09.  Over- 
head electric  road:  Double  track.  28.80  miles;  single  track,  2.07  miles;  total,  30.87 
miles ;  total  mileage  of  all  electric  roads,  73.96. 

Finances. — The  total  funded  debt  on  June  30,  1900,  was  $15,094,570.  The  assessed 
valuations  of  property  were:  Real  estate,  $179,351,811;  personal  property,  $10,326,- 
585;  street  railways  (taxed  on  gross  receipts),  $1,371,348;  total,  July  i,  1900, 
$191,049,744 

XUBVAS,  Pasha,  former  grand  vizier  of  Turkey,  who  died  August  10,  1900, 
first  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  After  being  in 
diplomatic  service  for  a  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  Crete,  and 
from  1891  to  1895  was  chief  adviser  of  the  sultan.  He  was  the  author  of  a  militai7 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

DOMmZOA,  a  West  Indian  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  is  the  largest  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  (g.v.),  and  constitutes  a  presidency  of  that  colony.  Dominica, 
the  loftiest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is  about  29  miles  long  and  16  broad,  and  has  an 
area  of  291  square  miles,  of  which  nearly  30  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation.  A  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  upward  of  27,000,  speak  a  French  patois, 
but  the  use  .of  English  is  increasing.  The  capital  is  Roseau  (population  about 
4500).  and  the  second  town  in  importance  is  St.  Joseph.  The  government  is  directed 
by  an  administrator  (H.  J.  Hesketh-Bell  in  1900)  and  a  council  of  six  official  and 
six  non-official  members,  all  nominated  by  the  governor  of  the  colony.  The  public 
debt  in  1899  was  £70,900.   Other  statistics  of  finance  and  statistics  of  commerce  are: 

Revenue.    Expenditure.   Imports.  Exports. 

1897  £23.610         £24,061         £54.074  £47"»i6 

1898   24.569  24,648  31,346  63.912 

1899   26, 1 56  35,945  70.000  70,000 

The  principal  products  are  cacao,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  lime-juice,  fruit, 
spices,  and  cabinet  woods.  The  aggregate  entrances  and  clearances  in  foreign  ship- 
ping in  1898  were  456.998  tons. 

BOMINIOAN  REPUBZiIO.   See  Sakto  Domingo. 

DORBHOI..  a  recent  hypnotic  in  which  increased  interest  has  been  taken  in 
1900  is  dormiol.  This  is  a  compound  of  chloral  with  amylen-hydrate,  occurring  as  a 
colorless  liquid  with  an  odor  like  that  of  menthol  and  a  similar  taste.    Kitly,  in 
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Therapie  der  Gegenivart,  cojisiders  it  excellent,  reliable  and  cheap.  Schultze,  in 
Neurol.  Centralblatt,  states  that  it  is  an  effective  hypnotic  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
in  which  he  employs  it,  and  claims  that  it  is  specially  efficient  in  the  sleeplessness 
of  melancholia  and  hypochondria. 

DOUKBOBORTSI,  or  the  DOUKHOBORS,  i.e.,  "Spirit- wrestlers,"  are  a  Rus- 
sian religious  sect  of  which  nearly  8000  have  settled  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  during  the 
past  two  years.  They  originated  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were 
persecuted  by  the  ^vernment,  which  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  harsh  meas- 
ures were  ineffective.  An  imperial  ukase  of  November  27,  1801,  read  as  follows: 
.  .  .  "It  has  been  found  both  uirough  reason  and  experience  that  intellectual  errors 
of  common  people,  while  deepening  in  the  people's  minds  through  dispute  and 
oficial  admonishing,  wear  away  and  disappear  only  through  oblivion,  good  example, 
and  toleration.  .  .  .  The  admonishings  of  the  Doukhobors  must  by  no  means  assume 
the  form  of  investigation,  contests,  and  violence  against  their  open  views  (opinions), 
but  must,  by  themselves  and  unnoticeably,  proceed  to  them  from  the  good  morals 
of  the  clergy,  from  their  life,  their  actions,  and  finally  from  non-compulsory  conver- 
sations, suited  to  the  occasion  and  appearing  to  be  unintentional."  la  1822  the  dis- 
senters were  allowed  to  have  houses  of  prayer,  but  Nicholas  I.  withdrew  alt  the 
liberal  measures.  In  1883  houses  of  prayer  were  again  sanctioned  by  law,  but  soon 
PobyedonostsefT's  policy  of  religious  intolerance  was  put  into  operation,  and  in 
1894  the  gatherings  of  the  sect  for  prayer  were  forbidden.  The  immediate  cause  of 
all  late  persecutions  of  the  Doukhobors  is  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  army  when  a 
universal  military  service  was  introduced  in  1887  in  Transcaucasia,  whither  they  had 
been  banished  years  before.  This  they  base  on  Christ's  commandment:  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,  and  Christ,  they  argue,  is  above  the  Czar.  After  long  tribula- 
tions their  petition  to  the  Czarina  for  a  permission  to  emigrate  was  granted,  and 
the  first  group  of  1126  settled  in  Cyprus,  August  26,  1898,  as  the  nearest  point  to 
Transcaucasia,  where  they  were  confined  by  the  Russian  government.  The  other 
parties  of  Doukhobors,  accompanied  by  Sergius  Tolstoy  (Leo  Tolstoy's  son)  and 
Leopold  Sulerzhitski,  landed  in  Halifax,  and  were  thence  transported  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  to  Manitoba.  The  money  for  the  emigration  was  made 
up  of  the  $22,000  belonging  to  the  Doukhobortsi,  $15,000  contributed  by  Tolstoy 
from  the  sale  of  his  new  publications,  and  $17,500  raised  by  English  societies  inter- 
ested in  the  case  of  the  persecuted.  The  p^r  capita  expenses  for  the  journey  from 
Russia  to  the  place  of  settlement  amounted  to  about  $50.  The  Canadian  government 
gave  the  regular  bonus  of  $5  for  each  immigrant  and  $1.50  for  the  expenses  of  set- 
tlement The  immigration  halls  in  Manitoba  were  courteously  thrown  open  by  the 
government  for  use  by  the  immigrants  until  houses  were  built.  Parcels  of  land 
—about  160  acres — were  given  to  each  family,  and  the  settlers  at  once  set  to  tilling 
the  land.  Unfortunately,  the  staple  supplies  they  had  brought  did  not  last  them 
until  the  new  crops  could  be  gathered,  and  general  want  and  need,  with  the  occa- 
sional concomitant  in  the  shape  of  scurvy,  were  the  result.  To  save  themselves  from 
aclual  starvation  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  become  laborers  on  the  railroads  and 
elsewhere.  Suffering  from  the  intense  cold,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  clothing, 
they  worked  through  the  winter,  often  having  to  wait  for  over  two  months  for  their 
pay,  and  yet  th^  never  were  heard  complainmg.  They  are  total  abstainers,  they  do 
not  smoke,  and  lead  a  life  of  puritan  simplicity.  Their  vegetarian  beliefs  and  strong 
objections  to  the  slaughter  of  animals  are  in  the  way  of  cattle-raising,  which  is  very 
profitable  in  that  part  of  Canada,  and  thus  they  deny  themselves  an  immediate  and 
sure  means  of  livelihood.  Arthur  St.  John,  late  captain  in  the  British  army,  who 
was  won  over  to  their  cause  by  Tolstoy's  propaganda,  speaks  of  them  in  the  highest 
terms  after  living  with  them  for  a  considerable  time.  In  spite  of  all  -the  hardships 
they  do  not  lose  their  temper,  and  are  always  cheerful,  not  infrequently  passing 
jokes  about  the  hardships  of  the  previous  day  or  the  fruitless  efforts  to  find  some 
employment.  Recognizing  in  religious  matters  no  authority  but  Christ,  they  have 
no  priests,  and  their  prayers  are  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  from  fathers  to  sons. 
They  would  be  of  little  avail  erven  though  printed,  as  only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
them  can  read  or  write.  Their  rituals  are  quite  numerous,  but  their  chief  concern  is 
living  according  to  Christ's  precepts,  and  that  they  put  above  all  formal  religion. 
They  are  very  anxious  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  young,  but  they  dis- 
play in  this  a  practical  spirit:  they  want  along  with  it  instruction  in  farming  and 
manual  work,  as  accomplishments  of  immediate  necessity  in  their  new  surroundings. 
In  their  social  life  they  cling  to  the  communal  system  of  the  Russian  village,  the 
so-called  "mtr."  although  some  individual  members  do  not  always  live  up  to  its 
traditions. 

DRAMA  IN  1900.  American  and  English. — The  year  was  remarkable  for  sev- 
eral noteworthy  Shakespearian  revivals  and  for  the  hasty  putting  tt^ether  of  plays 
founded  on  popular  novels  to  meet  the  present  strong  demand  in  that  direction. 
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Among  the  former,  Henry  V.  and  Hamlet  were  produced  under  circumstances  un- 
usually successful  from  both  a  popular  and  an  artistic  pbint  of  view.  The  dramatiza- 
tions of  widely  circulating  novels  were  all  failures  from  a  standpoint  even  of  very 
moderate  permanence.  Sapho,  by  Qyde  Fitch,  an  American  dramatist,  who  has 
done  some  good  things,  is  one  of  the  better  examples  of  the  dramatization  class.  It 
is  founded  on  Daudet  s  novel  and  play,  and  although  it  deserves  mention  in  compari- 
son with  the  unspeakably  bad  average  of  dramatized  novels,  yet  it  is  essentially 
a  vulgarization  of  Daudet's  idea.  That  some  of  these  fundamentally  flimsy  drama- 
tizations have,  nevertheless,  some  dramatic  value,  such  as  Little  Nell  and  the 
Marchioness  (from  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop)  and  David  Harum,  is  due  to  the 
excellent  character  of  the  material  furnished  the  playwrights.  The  most  important 
new  play  by  an  American  author  is  Sag  Harbor,  by  James  A.  Herne,  although  it  is 
not  so  consistently  good  as  Margaret  Fleming,  Shore  Acres,  and  the  Reverend 
Griffith  Davenport,  former  plays  by  Mr.  Heme.  Sag  Harbor,  like  the  other  plays 
of  the  author,  is  excellent  in  the  faithful  delineation  of  some  types  of  American 
character,  in  the  literary  and  unhackneyed  dialogue,  and  in  the  freshness  and  uncon- 
ventional quality  of  the  dramatic  action ;  in  the  comedy  part  it  is  most  original,  but 
the  serious  story  is  comparatively  conventional  and  sentimental.  Two  new  plays 
by  Augustus  Thomas,  whom  Americans  have  learned  to  regard  as  one  of  their  most 
skilful  and  characteristic  playwrights,  hardly  came  up  to  the  best  quality  of  their 
author.  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  hardly  more  than  a  series  of  scenes  and  epigrams, 
mainly  furnished  by  history  and  held  together  by  a  conventional  love  story.  Arisona 
is  a  fairly  well-constructed  melodrama  with  a  superficial  treatment  of  the  "local 
color"  of  army  life  and  Arizona  characters.  David  Belasco  dramatized  Madame 
Butterfly,  a  pathetic  little  story  of  Japanese  life,  by  J.  L.  Long.  Several  plays 
on  the  subject  of  Nell  Gwyn  were  produced  in  igoo.  The  most  spontaneous  and 
witty  of  these  is  Mistress  Nell,  by  George  C.  Hazleton.  English  authors  were 
more  productive  of  good  plays  than  their  American  contemporaries.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  in  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence,  did  by  far  the  strongest  work  of  the  year.  The 
play  was  produced  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  and  the  opinion  seems  to 
be  universal  that  the  third  act  has  not  been  equalled,  for  genuine  dramatic  power,  in 
English  drama  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Dane,  who  is  a  woman  with  a  past,  tries  to 
take  her  place  as  a  good  woman  in  society,  and  is  in  love  with  a  young  fellow  who 
believes  her  to  be  what  she  represents.  The  first  two  acts  show  her  tmng  to  main- 
tain her  position,  in  spite  of  the  rumors  which  begin  to  be  whisi>ered  about.  By  one 
device  after  another  she  succeeds  in  warding  off  the  quick-coming  dangers.  In  the 
great  third  act  a  famous  lawyer,  the  guardian  of  the  man  Mrs.  Dane  desires  to 
marrj',  in  trying  to  look  up  the  facts  of  Mrs.  Dane's  life  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
her  against  what  he  deems  slanders,  questions  her  closely,  and  step  by  step  tne  lies 
she  is  forced  to  tell  drag  her  secret  from  her.  The  fourth  act  is  a  rather  tnore  than 
usually  conventional  and  meaningless  case  of  pandering  to  the  popular  demand  for 
an  "agreeable"  ending.  Mrs.  Dane,  indeed,  is  inexorably  sent  off,  but  "compensation" 
for  her  loss  is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  meaningless  young  girl.  When  tVe  Were 
Twenty-one,  by  a  very  promising  young  English  dramatist,  Henry  Esmond,  was 
produced  in  America,  and  was  by  far  the  nest  comedy  of  the  year.  By  the  discerning 
it  is  ranked  ahead  of  The  Tyranny  of  Tears  and  the  equal  of  The  Little  Minister. 
The  wit  is  of  the  human  rather  than  the  smart  order,  and  springs  from  the  characters 
and  the  situation,  and  is  mellow  and  mature.  Four  middle-aged  men  try  to  prevent 
their  young  friend  from  marrying  a  rather  disreputable  actress  with  whom  he  is 
sincerely  in  love.  They  talk  to  him  kindly  with  all  the  humor  and  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence, but  the  young  fellow  can  see  no  meaning  in  the  mature  point  of  view.  They, 
however,  do  not  intend  to  let  him  ruin  himsdf,  and  one  of  them  bujrs  the  name  of 
the  actress  for  a  month ;  and  when  the  boy  sees  the  true  situation  he  is  disillusioned 
and  penitent.  Israel  Zangwill's  one-act  play,  The  Moment  of  Death,  is  a  little  flash 
of  effective  drama  and  literature.  It  is  snowing  in  a  London  street,  and  the  duchess, 
coming  from  the  church  which  was  built  in  charity  by  the  duke,  who  is  dead,  is 
about  to  go  home  in  her  carriage.  The  bishop  attends  her,  and  they  talk  of  sin,  the 
bishop  remarking  that  God  is  responsible  for  our  good  deeds  and  we  ourselves 
responsible  for  our  evil  deeds.  The  duchess  sinks  to  the  ground  with  a  low  groan. 
The  stage  becomes  dark,  and  when  it  is  again  lightened  a  young  married  woman  is 
discovered  in  Never-Never  Land.  Her  lover  comes  to  take  her  away,  but  is  surprised 
by  the  husband.  Agreeing  that  one  should  die,  they  toss  up  for  the  first  shot,  and 
the  lover  wins  and  misses.  It  is  the  husband's  turn,  but  before  he  is  to  shoot  he 
allows  the  lover  to  read  the  papers  from  England  by  which  the  latter  leams  that  he 
is  a  duke  through  the  death  of  a  relative.  The  husband  gets  ready  to  fire,  when  his 
wife  shoots  him  and  runs  away  with  the  lover.  The  stage  is  again  darkened,  and 
the  servant  and  bishop  are  seen  bending  over  the  figure  of  the  dying  duchess.  The 
Wedding  Guest,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  is  not  the  equal  of  the  author's  former  play.  The 
Little  Minister.   The  material  is  an  episode  too  slight  for  a  play.   The  treatment. 
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however,  is  interesting  because  of  the  wit  and  imagination  and  delicacy  of  character 
drawing  which  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Barrie.  hike  many  other  English  plays  of 
the  year,  The  Wedding  Guest  is  founded  on  the  consequences  of  a  man's  past.  A 
young  wife  is  brotight  face  to  face  with  her  husband's  tormer  mistress.  She  is  one 
who  demands  absolute  purity  from  the  man  she  is  to  marry,  and  the  mistress  ts 
a  woman  who  cannot  be  bought  off.  There  is,  therefore,  trouble ;  but  ultimately  the 
mistress  goes  away  with  her  child  and  gives  the  wife  an  opportunity  to  become 
reconciled  with  her  husband.  The  Lackey's  Carnival,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  did 
not  have  the  success  with  people  and  critics  which  attended  the  production  of  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defence.  A  lackey,  who  passes  himself  off  as  a  gentleman,  manages  to 
compromise  a  lady,  and  afterward,  when  she  is  about  to  marry,  attempts  to  bladcmaU 
her.  He  is  frustrated  in  his  design  by  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  A  Debt  of 
Honor,  by  Sydney  Grundy,  is  another  play  founded  on  the  "man  with  a  past"  idea. 
A  man  about  to  marry  tries,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  get  rid  of  the  mistress  who 
has  been  the  companion  of  his  early  struggles.  The  play  results  in  her  suicide.  In 
the  course  of  the  action  there  is  the  kind  of  incidental  social  satire  of  "respectable" 
m)es,  the  tendency  to  which  is  marked  in  Grundy's  recent  plays.  lb  and  Little 
Christina,  by  Basil  Hood,  is  a  pretty  one-act  play,  founded  on  an  Andersen  fairy 
tale.  lb  is  deserted  by  Little  Christina,  whom  he  has  loved  to  the  point  of  worship. 
She  leaves  him  in  solitude  to  follow  a  rich  suitor.  Years  after  another  Little 
Christina,  with  the  graces  of  the  first,  whose  orphan  child  she  is,  comes  to  gladden 
the  life  of  the  faithful  lb.  Lady  HuntwortWs  Experiment,  by  R.  C.  Carton,  is 
another  example  of  the  unreal,  "smart"  comedy  of  society  with  which  the  author 
is  becoming  identified.  It  is  the  story  of  a  divorced  woman,  who  goes  into  service  as 
a  cook,  and  in  that  position  has  many  amorous  adventures.  Far  superior  to  Carton 
in  artificial  wit  is  G«orge  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  play,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  several  years  ago,  but  was  produced  on  the  stage  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Shaw  carries  intellectual  refinement  to  a  point  where  it  can  hardly  be 
popularly  appreciated,  at  least  in  a  theatrical  form.  Herod,  by  Stephen  Phillips, 
a  poeticjU  tr^edy,  was  given  an  elaborate  production  in  England,  and  made  a  strong 
impression.  The  story  of  the  king  who,  under  a  misapprehension,  poisons  his 
bvorite  wife  and  then  goes  mad  is  certainly  good  tragic  material.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Doventry,  by  Frank  Harris,  is  the  most  extreme  example  of  the  ntrnio'ous  sexual 
plays  of  the  year,  and  is  remarkable  for  this  fact,  and  not  for  dramatic  or  literary 
excellence. 

Drama  in  Germany. — The  most  important  German  play  produced  during  the  year 
is  Johannesfeuer,  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  In  this  eminent  dramatist's  former  plays 
there  is  always  an  underlying  idea,  either  social  or  vaguely  philosophical.  Johannes- 
feuer is  probably  no  exception,  although  superficially  it  seems  more  like  the  conven- 
tional drama  of  incident.  The  idea  in  this  case  seems  to  be  that  good  and  evil  is 
dependent  upon  accident,  and  the  idea  is  consistently  developed  through  a  series  of 
incidents  which  seem  accidental  enough.  George,  son  of  a  suicide,  is  brought  up 
by  his  uncle,  as  is  also  Marikka,  daughter  of  a  beggar  woman.  George  is  engaged 
to  his  uncle's  daughter,  Gertrude,  but  is  attracted  by  Marikka,  whose  situation  is  so 
similar  to  his  own.  Marikka  thinks  George  wants  merely  to  seduce  her,  and  repulses 
him.  She  happens,  however,  to  find  one  of  his  poems,  by  which  she  learns  of  his 
genuine  love.  They  are  both  devoted  to  duty,  however,  and  think  it  wrong  to  love 
against  the  wishes  of  their  benefactor.  In  a  talk  with  his  uncle  George  discovers 
that  his  father  was  dishonest,  and  Marikka  discovers  in  a  conversation  with  her 
mother  that  her  fother  was  a  thief.  This  brings  the  two  young  people  still  nearer 
together.  On  J ohannesnacht  they  are  together  alone  in  the  house  by  accident; 
suddenly  they  hear  a  noise  in  the  garden,  and  Marikka  catches  her  mother  about  to 
commit  another  theft.  George  then  marries  Gertrude,  and  Marikka  determines  to 
go  away.  This  last  step  also  is  brought  about  by  an  accident,  for  George  is  about 
to  tell  his  uncle  that  he  is  determined  to  marry  Marikka  when  the  latter's  mother 
is  carried  on  to  the  scene  by  a  gendarme  for  another  theft.  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  new 
play  is  very  slight  dramatically,  but,  like  all  of  his  plays,  has  imagination,  beauty, 
and  poetry.  This  fantastic  fairy  tale  proved  almost  a  failure  on  the  stage.  Schluck 
und  Jau  is  founded  on  the  story  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  about  the  poor  wretch 
who  is  deceived  into  thinking  he  is  a  prince.  In  Hauptmann's  play  Schluck  and  Jau 
are  companions,  and  Schluck  is  persuaded  to  take  the  part  of  the  prince's  wife.  In 
the  characters  of  the  two  vagabonds  the  transmuting  power  of  the  poet  is  revealed. 
Gerhart  Hauptmann's  Michael  Kramer  seems  to  have  been  a  theatrical  failure: 
although,  as  is  always  the  case  with  his  plays,  there  is  in  this  piece  a  strong,  poetical 
idea.  An  artist,  full  of  high  ideals,  which  he  has  not  the  talent  to  realize,  has  a  son 
more  gifted  than  he,  for  whom  he  expects  great  things  in  art.  Early  in  life  the  son 
docs  work  which  shows  the  greatest  promise.  But,  perhaps  owing  to  his  father's 
lifelong  devotion  to  art  and  consequent  n^lect  of  the  body,  the  boy  is  ugly,  almost 
dcfcTOKd.   This  makes  him  shy  and  retiring.    He  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
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of  a  hotel-keeper,  but  is  afraid  to  acknowledge  it.  The  love  of  life  of  the  young 
artist,  checked  by  his  deformity,  is  expressed  in  dissipation.  He  and  his  father  drift 
away  from  one  another.  Finally,  the  boy,  realizing  that  his  life's  ideals  are  impos- 
sible, kills  himself,  and  the  father  mourns  over  the  dead  boy,  more  gifted  than  he, 
but  lacking  moral  courage.  Das  Tausendjahrige  Reich,  by  Max  Halbe,  is  another  of 
the  strange  failures  which  have  been  successively  written  by  the  author  of  ZJiV /wgfwd. 
As  a  German  critic  put  it,  Halbe  has  the  gift  of  invoking  spirits  which  he  cannot 
control.  The  fresh  talent  which  is  found  in  Die  lugend  is  again  obvious  in  the  first 
two  acts  of  Das  Tausendjiihrige  Reich.  In  the  year  1848  there  lived  a  village  smith — 
a  mystic,  man  of  iron,  and  zealot  at  once,  who,  believing  superstitiously  in  the  portents 
which  indicate  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife,  drives  her  to  an  undeserved  death.  In 
the  third  act  the  smith  melodramatically  calls  God  to  witness  that  his  dead  wife  was 
guilty,  and  at  that  moment  his  smithy  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  In  the  fourth  act  the 
smith  is  about  to  join  forces  with  Satan  when  God  strikes  him  again  by  bringing  about 
the  ruin  of  his  daughter.  Die  Tochter  des  Erasmus  is  another  of  the  distinctively 
national  and  patriotic  dramas  of  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  Luther  is  a  captive,  and 
is  about  to  be  killed  when  Ulrich  von  Hutten  arrives  and  knocks  down  the  guard. 
A  girl,  devoted  to  Ulrich.  follows  him  to  banishment  and  danger.  The  note  of  the 
play  is  romantic  and  sentimental  in  a  genuinely  German  way.  It  is  full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  Luther's  teachings,  for  mother's  love  and  heroes'  deeds,  for  sacrifice  and 
devotion.  Max  Dreyer's  Probekandidat  was  one  of  the  great  popular  successes  of 
the  year.  A  young  teacher  up  to  date  in  modem  ideas  of  science  is  forced  either  to 

S've  up  his  position  or  retract  his  statement  to  the  students  that  the  earth  moves, 
is  mother  is  dependent  upon  him,  and  the  girl  he  loves  cannot  safely  marry  a 
"heretic,"  on  account  of  the  position  of  her  father.  He  yields  to  pressure,  and  is 
about  to  retract ;  but  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  young  students  he  is  unable 
to  go  back  on  his  scientific  conviction,  and  in  a  dramatic  scene  reiterates  his  hetero- 
dox notions.  He  loses  his  place  and  goes  away  to  make  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
Another  popular  play  was  Rosenmontag,  by  Otto  Erich  Hartleben.  Its  theatrical 
skill  is  rather  specious  and  its  sentimentaltt)^  is  of  the  trite,  conventional  kind.  The 
best  part  of  it  is  the  way  the  army  milieu,  in  which  many  of  Hartleben's  plays  are 
set.  is  handled.  A  young  lieutenant  has  for  a  mistress  a  poor  girl.  His  cousins  by  an 
unworthy  trick  make  him  think  that  she  is  faithless.  He,  therefore,  is  about  to 
marry,  through  spite,  another  girl;  but,  discovering  the  deception,  he  calls  his  mis- 
tress back  on  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  his  betrothed.  They  go  to  the  ball 
together  that  night  and  then  die  in  one  another's  arms.  A  playwright  who  has  a 
manner  of  his  own  in  caustic,  satirical  comedy  is  Frank  Wedekind.  In  Der  Kammrr- 
sanger  the  simplest  theme  is  selected  and  treated  without  theatrical  relief.  Neverthe- 
less, this  play  has,  as  have  former  pieces  by  Wedekind,  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  young  intelligence  of  Germany.  Hugo  von  Hofmansthal's  Der  Thor  «nd 
der  Tod  is  one  of  the  plays  produced  in  the  new  Secession  Theatre  in  Berlin — a 
theatre  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  plays  which  shall  register,  through  their  charac- 
ter, a  protest  against  the  regulation  kind  of  play.  In  Der  Thor  und  der  Tod  a 
nobleman  sits  gloomily  in  his  room.  All  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  love  affairs  in 
which  there  has  been  no  true  love.  Death  stands  before  him,  but  he  protests  that  he 
has  not  yet  lived.  Death  has  in  a  mysterious  way  given  him  what  he  wanted,  for  in 
his  last  moments  he  feels  love  for  mother,  for  friend,  and  for  a  young  girl.  Another 
"Secessionsstiick"  is  Konigssbhne,  by  Hilge  Rode.  In  a  dream  two  kings  sons  appear. 
One  represents  renunciation  and  the  struggle  of  the  soul  for  universal  dominion. 
The  other  represents  pleasure  and  joy  and  happy  energy.  The  first  finds  that  he  must 
renounce  the  kingly  dignity  and  his  beloved.  To  the  joyous  one  joy  comes.  The 
other,  he  who  represents  renunciation,  is  envious,  and  kills  his  beloved  and  himself. 
Joy  drives  the  second  to  sin  and  madness,  but  love  redeems  him.  The  death  of  his 
beloved  plunges  him  into  despair,  but  he  finally  emerges  into  calmness  through  the 
inspiration  of  his  work.  Wienerinnen,  by  Hermann  Bahr,  is  a  play  which  presents 
certain  types  of  Vienna  girls — those  who  are  "nothing  but  rich"  and  those  who. 
although  rich,  "have  wit,  heart,  and  kindness."  Two  Vienna  ladies,  representing 
these  types,  marry.  The  first,  she  who  is  "nothing  but  rich,"  makes  of  her  life 
a  game,  frivolous  and  empty.  She  flirts  with  other  men,  and  -has  her  husband  so 
well  in  subjection  that  he  joins  with  her  in  indicant  protest  when  a  man  with  whom 
she  has  been  heartlessly  coquetting  succeeds  in  escapit^  from  her  influence.  Tlie 
other  girl  is  at  first  as  frivolous  as  her  contemjwrary ;  but  her  husband,  while  denyiiw 
her  nothing,  awakens  her  feeling  for  what  is  right  He  turns  a  lot  of  poetasters  and 
false  esthetic  critics  out  of  his  house.  The  first  result  is  that  his  wife  spurns  him. 
but  she  finally  yields  to  his  satire  and  becomes  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself. 

Drama  in  France. — Owing  to  the  Exposition,  the  Paris  theatres  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  revivals  and  very  few  new  plays  of  importance.  Among  the  latter 
the  first  place  in  popularity  and  literary,  if  not  dramatic^  excellence  was  held  by 
L'Aiglon,  a  drama  in  verse,  by  Edmond  Rostand.   It  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the 
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weak  and  ambitious  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  He  is 
afflicted  to  a  poignant  degree  with  the  vtal  du  siicle — with  that  mixture  of  vain- 
glorioasness,  sentimentality,  and  inertia  which  followed,  at  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
the  precedent  period  of  action.  The  dramatic  conflicts  of  the  play  spring,  thereiore, 
from  the  inner  difficulties  of  the  young  man's  nature  rather  than  from  the  clash  of 
more  objective  obstacles.  The  intelligent  French  critics,  comparing  L  Aiglon  with 
the  author's  play  of  the  preceding  year,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  are  divided  into  two 
camps.  Some  prefer  L'Aiglon,  because  of  its  greater  reality,  its  psychological  pro- 
fundity. Others  maintain  that  while  Cyrano  is  in  subject  and  treatment  compara- 
tively fantastic  and  impossible,  tt  has  the  more  external  dramatic  merits,  and  as 
a  story  is  more  developed  and  less  monotonotis.  There  is,  however,  a  striking 
unanimity,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  America,  where  L'Aiglon  has  been  pro- 
duced in  both  English  and  French,  in  regard  to  the  brilliant  poetic  achievement  of 
Rostand's  latest  effort.  Certainly,  these  two  dramas  point  to  the  existence  to-day  of 
an  abundant  genius,  whether  he  is  to  be  classed  as  a  dramatist  or  dramatic  poet. 
He  is  only  a  little  over  30  years  of  age,  and  the  only  quality  which  seems  to  limit  his 
future  probable  great  success  is  his  tendency  toward  the  artificial — what  an  eminent 
French  critic  calls  the  "griserie  des  mots,"  "cffcts  de  seines,"  "jonglcries  de  style 
el  de  versification."  Other  serious  French  plays  of  the  year  deal  largely  with  social 
conditions,  and  belong  mainly  to  the  comidie  de  mcntrs  class.  A  number  of  farces, 
consisting  largely  in  the  a>nventionally  frivolous  treatment  of  sex,  were  also  given. 
Among  the  serious  plays  of  interest  is  La  Robe  Rouge,  by  Eugene  Brieux,  the  man 
who,  perhaps,  more  successfully  than  any  one  else  in  France  carries  on  the  comidie 
ie  maurs  tradition  of  Augier  and  Dumas  His.  The  subject  of  Brieux's  present 
satirical  play  is  the  French  judicial  system.  He  shows  how  the  magistrate  is  led 
almost  logically  to  the  most  questionable  deeds  in  order  to  attain  the  "red  robe"  of 
the  councillor.  The  ambition  to  rise  from  the  humble  position  of  procurcur  de  la 
Rtfublique  influences  all  of  the  latter's  actions.  A  peasant  is  arrested,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  an  old  man.  The  prosecutor  constructs  an  elaborate  theory  of  guilt, 
with  which  he  is  so  occupied  that  he  does  not  perceive  the  infamy  of  some  01  his 
methods  to  make  the  peasant  and  his  wife  confess  what  they  have  not  done.  Finally, 
the  prosecutor's  conscience  is  awakened,  and  he  sacrifices  his  career  to  his  duty  as 
a  man  and  abandons  the  prosecution.  A  melodramatic  fourth  act,  logically  unneces- 
sary, is  added.  The  wife  of  the  accused  peasant  is  unfaithful,  and  her  guilt  appears 
during  the  judicial  proceedings.  She  is,  consequently,  driven  away  by  her  husband, 
and  in  revenge  kills  the  judge.  La  Poigne,  by  Jean  Jullien,  is  on  a  somewhat  similar 
subject.  A  skilful  provincial  advocate,  greatly  respected  by  the  community,  goes 
into  politics,  and  is  instrumental  in  the  election  as  deputy  of  a  man  who  proves  to 
be  dishonest,  but  from  whom  the  advocate  accepts  an  appointment,  which  leads  him, 
at  one  time  an  honorable  "independent,"  into  questionable  deeds  and  ultimate  dis- 
grace. Le  Btguin,  by  Pierre  Wolff,  is  a  play  scorned  and  praised  by  the  critics.  Une 
femme  entretenne  deceives  habitually  her  protector  with  her  amant  de  cceur.  The 
tatter  she  is  also  capriciously  unfaithful  to  with  a  chance  acquaintance,  and  then 
with  another.  But  she  loves  only  her  "amant  dc  cceur''  all  the  time.  The  doubtful 
moral  of  the  play  seems  to  be  that  a  woman  may  love  one  man  with  her  heart  and 
many  with  her  senses.  A  play  on  much  the  same  subject,  of  farcical  character,  is 
Sylvie,  ou  la  Curieuse  d' Amour,  by  Abel  Hermant.  "It  borrows,"  writes  an  indig- 
nant French  critic,  "from  the  writers  of  the  last  century  that  which  is  most  disagree- 
^e  in  their  matmer  of  laborious  libertinism  and  ccdd  obscenity."  Sylvie  changes 
husbands  as  often  as  France  changes  governments.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  an 
tmderplot  of  lovers.  In  every  act  she  marries  a  new  man,  and  is  always  on  the  point 
of  falUng  into  a  lover's  arms  when  the  new  man  who  is  to  be  her  husband  arrives  in 
the  nick  of  time.  L'Emprcinte,  another  play  by  Abel  Hermant,  is  full  of  psychologi- 
cal discussions,  the  thought  of  which,  however,  is  well,  if  fantastically,  developed. 
The  thesis  is  that  a  woman  once  married  is  always  married,  that  there  can  be  no  real 
divorce.  The  impression  made  by  the  first  man  with  whom  she  has  lived  is  main- 
tained to  be  ineradicable.  The  author  takes  an  extreme  case.  The  woman  is  married 
against  her  will  to  a  man  she  dislikes.  After  six  years  of  torment  she  falls  in  love 
with  another  man.  to  whom  she  is  married.  But  although  she  is  now  with  the  man 
she  lores,  she  feels  that  she  still  belongs  to  her  former  husband,  and  is  living  in  sin 
with  her  lover.  That  strong  writer  Maurice  Donnay  collaborated  with  Lucien 
Descaves  in  La  Clariire.  Several  Quixotic  spirits  unite  to  bring  about  that  ideal 
social  condition  where  the  joy  of  life  will  be  shared  by  all.  They  found  a  small 
communistic  society,  but  fail  in  their  object  through  the  action  of  human  passion. 
Between  these  men  and  women  who  unite  for  a  lofty  purpose  human  love  must 
come ;  and  love  is  in  its  nature  antisocial,  for,  when  love  obtains,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
individual  for  the  common  good  is  impossible.  Maurice  Donna^'s  play,  L'Education 
de  Prince,  a  dramatization  of  his  own  book,  is  remarkable  for  its  cyniotl  delicacy  of 
treatment  and  its  witty  dialogue.   Le  Cloitre,  by  the  Belgian  symbolist  fimtle 
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Verhaeren,  is  described  as  "an  unclear  melodrama  of  the  spirit" — an  inner  tragedy 
which  is  felt,  but  not  entirely  understood  by  the  spectator.  An  important  adaptation 
from  the  Greek  drama  is  Alkeslis,  hy  George  RivoHet.  In  Jean  Richepin's  new  play 
in  verse.  La  Gitane,  there  are  fine  lyric  passages.  It  is  a  romantic  play  of  gypsy  life, 
and  is  similar  to  other  plays  by  Richepin  in  point  of  the  bizarre  subject  and  the 
classic  form.  La  Fronde,  by  Lucien  Bernard,  satirizes  provincial  feminine  theories. 
Cecile  is  a  well-educated  girl  and  a  "new  woman,"  who  when  she  marries  refuses, 
through  conviction,  to  admit  that  her  husband  is  the  master.  She  is  belligerent  and 
miserable,  until  her  husband,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  speaks  and  acts  like  a  mascu- 
line brute;  and  then  she  is  all  right!  The  play  abounds  in  the  "local  color"  of  the 
provinces.  Foil  de  Carotte,  a  play  in  one  act,  by  Jules  Renard,  is  the  simple  story  of 
a  child  of  16  whom  a  severe  and  dry  mother  has  brought  up  without  love.  The 
concealed  suffering  of  the  little  boy  is  one  day  discovered  by  the  father  in  a  touching 
scene.  L'Enchantement,  by  H.  Bataille,  describes  tn  dramatic  fashion  the  birth  and 
progress  of  jealousy  in  the^  souls  of  two  little  country  girls  in  love  with  the  same 
young  man.  In  La  Bourse  ou  la  Vie  Alfred  Capus  pictures  the  life  of  a  sroung 
married  couple,  ruined  through  extravagant  expenditure,  who  seek,  in  liaisons 
dangcreuses  witii  a  financier,  the  means  of  continuing  their  mode  of  existence. 
DRByPITS,  Alfsed.   See  France. 

DUN,  RoRERT  Graham,  head  of  the  mercantile  agency  known  as  R.  G.  Dun  & 
Company,  died  on  November  10.  He  was  bom  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  in  1826,  and, 
starting  his  business  career  in  his  native  town,  became  clerk  in  a  country  store.  The 
ability  that  became  so  prominent  later  in  life  evinced  itself  early,  and  before  long  he 
was  one  of  the  partners  in  the  business.  He  went  to  New  York  City  and  became 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Tappan  &  Douglass,  which  conducted  a  mercantile  agency. 
He  united  with  Douglass  in  1854  to  conduct  the  business,  and  in  1859  became  head  of 
the  firm  by  purchasing  his  partner's  interest  At  that  time  the  agency  conducted 
17  branch  offices,  which,  under  the  management  of  Dun,  increased  to  150.  in  this 
country,  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  Mexico,  and  which  have  developed  the  busi- 
ness to  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  mercantile  world. 

DUNBAR,  Charles  Feankun,  LL.D.,  professor  of  political  economy  in  Har- 
vard University,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  30,  1900,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
He  was  born  at  Abington,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard,  graduating  in 
1851.  Three  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  he  turned  his  attention  to 
journalism,  and  finally  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  In  1871  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Harvard,  a  position  he  retained  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  regarded  as  a  high  authority  on  economics,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  banking.  Among  his  writings  are  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History 
of  Banking  and  Currency,  Finance  and  Banking. 

DUNKABDS,  Tunkers,  or  German  Baptists,  a  sect  resembling  Quakers  in 
simplicity  of  dress  and  speech,  originated  in  Germany  and  settled  in  the  United 
States,  1719-29,  near  Philadelphia.  Their  congregations  are  organized  into  districts, 
which  elect  an  annual  meeting,  whose  decrees  are  binding  on  the  entire  church.  The 
Dunkards  include  (i)  German  Baptists  (Conservative),  with  2612  ministers,  850 
churches,  and  95,000  members;  (2)  German  Baptists  (Old  Order),  with  150  min- 
isters, 100  churdies,  and  3500  members;  (3)  German  Baptists  (Progressive),  with 
231  ministers,  173  churches,  and  12.787  members.  Of  these  bodies,  the  first  and  third 
show  material  growth  since  1890,  but  the  Old  Order  Brethren  have  susuined  a  con- 
siderable decrease.  The  sect  maintains  missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
India  and  Asia  Minor;  it  controls  some  educational  institutions,  and  has  a  publish- 
ing house  at  Elgin,  III.,  which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  General  Missi<mai7 
Committee. 

DUPERR^i,  Baron  Victor  Auguste.  French  vice-admiral,  died  in  Paris,  March 
26,  1900.  He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Victor  Guy.  Baron  Duperre,  and  was  bom 
August  4.  1825.  He  served  in  the  Baltic,  participating  in  the  blockade  of  Sveaborg 
and  the  bombardment  of  Bomarsund.  In  1865  he  became  captain  of  a  ship  of  the 
line  and  chief  of  cabinet  to  Minister  of  Marine  Chasseloup-Laubat.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Cochin  China  in  1874,  and  five  years  later  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral.  He  repeatedly  commanded  the  squadron  of  evolution,  and 
became  vice-president  of  the  council  of  the  admiralty. 

DUTCH  BAST  INDIES,  a  dependency  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  the  islands 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  the  greater  part  of  Borneo,  part  of  New  Guinea.  Celebes,  Moluc- 
cas, Timor  Archipelago,  Bali,  Lambok,  and  a  few  minor  groups.  Their  total  area  is 
estimated  at  736.400  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  over  34.000.000.  consisting  of 
63,000  Europeans,  420.000  Chinese,  24,000  Arabs,  27.000  other  Orientals,  and  33,000,- 
000  natives.  The  prevailing  religion  of  the  natives  is  Mohammedanism,  only  a  small 
part  of  them  having  been  converted  to  Christianity.   The  dependency  includes  con- 
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siderable  territory  where  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  is  hardly  recognized,  the  dis- 
tricts being  administered  by  native  chiefs.  At  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the 
dependency  is  the  governor-general,  who  is  vested  with  both  executive  and  legisla- 
tive powers,  the  latter  being  exercised  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  home  govern- 
ment The  governor-general  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  members,  who,  how- 
ever, do  not  share  his  powers.  There  are  two  sets  of  laws  in  operation  in  the 
dependency:  the  one  for  Europeans,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  the 
home  country  and  is  administered  by  European  judges;  the  other  for  the  natives, 
conforming  to  their  customs  and  traditions  and  administered  by  native  chiefs.  For 
administration  purposes  the  dependency  is  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  re- 
gencies, and  districts,  some  of  them  administered  by  Dutch  officials  directly  and 
others  through  native  chiefs.  The  officials  receive  for  their  services  either  a  definite 
salary  or  a  percentage  of  the  taxes  collected  by  them.  The  official  returns  for  the 
commerce  of  the  islands  during  i8g8  (the  last  officially  reported)  give  the  coffee 
production  as  51,067,800  pounds,  against  156^503,866  pounds  in  1897.  The  produc- 
tion of  cinchona  was  306,696  kilogrammes  on  the  government  plantations,  3317.234 
on  lands  on  Emphyteusis,  and  337,824  on  private  lands.  The  production  of  tobacco 
in  Java  and  Sumatra  amounted  to  38,751,306  kilogrammes.  The  output  of  the 
Banca  tin  mines  in  i8g8.  amounted  to  nearly  11,000  tons.  The  commerce  of  the 
dependency  during  1898  amounted  to  over  300,000,000  ^;uiiders;  imports,  179,821.432 
guilders ;  and  exports,  217,754,097  guilders.  Of  the  total  imports,  54,500,000  guilders 
came  from  Netherlands,  19,300,000  from  Great  Britain,  and  52,600,000  from  Singa- 
pore. The  principal  articles  of  import  were  foodstuffs,  19,000,000  guilders ;  and  cot- 
ton goods,  37,300,000  guilders.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee, 
rice,  and  tea.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  i8g8 
was  3996,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,574,238.  In  the  budget  for  1900  the  revenue  of  the 
dependency  is  ^vcn  as  144,457,000  guilders,  and  expenditure  as  147,366,000  guilders. 
The  prinapal  items  of  revenue,  according  to  the  budget,  are  direct  taxes,  58,313,000 
guilders;  sale  of  products  by  the  government,  30,034,000  guilders;  monopolies, 
21.700,000  guilders;  and  from  other  sources,  24,767,000  guilders.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are :  Department  of  finance,  25,878,000  guilders;  war,  30,501,000  guilders ; 
public  works,  25,652,000  guilders,  and  education,  religion,  and  industry,  17,887,000 
guilders.  The  actual  revenue  for  1898  amounted  to  131,880.000  guilders,  and  the 
expenditures  to  148,800,000  guilders,  leaving  a  deficit  of  nearly  17,000,000  guilders. 
The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  the  dependency  at  the  end  of  1898  was  1269 
miles,  of  whidi  1047  miles  belonged  to  the  state.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the 
state  lines  down  to  December  31,  1899,  amounted  to  166,657,000  guilders.  The  gross 
receipts  from  the  state  lines  in  i8g8  amoimted  to  15,759,000  guilders,  and  the  cost  of 
operating  to  8,343,000  guilders.  There  were  also  about  42  miles  of  tramway  lines 
owned  and  operated  by  the  government  There  were  in  1898.  211  post-offices,  112 
telegraph  and  33  telephone  offices.  The  total  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  was  6834 
miles  and  that  of  wires,  10.995.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  dependency  in 
1898  consisted  of  7  gymnasia,  with  102  teachers  and  1016  students,  of  which  20  were 
non-Europeans,  and  184  primary  schools  for  Europeans,  with  54  teachers  and  14,995 
pupils.  The  total  cost  01  maintaining  the  schools  for  Europeans  amounted  in  18;^ 
to  2,188.856  guilders.  The  number  of  schools  for  the  natives  in  i8g8  was  1264,  with 
134.946  pupils,  of  which  519  schools,  with  85,340  pupils,  were  entirely  supported  by 
the  government.  The  amount  spent  by  the  government  for  the  education  of  the 
natives  in  1898  was  1.353,760  guilders.  There  were  besides  519  schools  for  the  for- 
eign Orientals,  with  8688  pupils.  The  colonial  army  at  the  end  of  1898  consisted  of 
1428  officers  and  42,235  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  of  which  is.qil  were  Europeans. 
The  navy,  which  is  only  partly  colonial,  had,  in  1898,  a  personnel  of  3288  men. 
The  number  of  ships  was  20  in  the  Indian  navy  and  4  in  the  auxiliary  squadron.  See 
Colonies  and  Java. 

]>UTCH  OUIANA,  or  SUBINAM,  a  colony  of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between 
British  Guiana  and  French  Guiana  on  the  east  and  west  respectively,  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  north  and  Brazil  on  the  south,  comprises  sixteen  districts,  of 
which  the  total  estimated  area  is  46,060  square  miles  (about  the  size  of  Mississippi), 
and  the  population,  exclusive  of  negroes  living  in  the  forests,  upward  of  65,000.  As 
the  capital,  Paramaribo,  has  about  30,000  inhabitants,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  whites  per  square  mile  is  exceedingly  small.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council,  comprising,  besides  himself,  three  members 
and  the  attorney-general,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  representa- 
tive body,  or  (Colonial  States,  with  the  exception  of  four  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,  is  elected  each  year  by  popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative 
Tor  each  200  electors.  There  is  a  superior  court  of  justice,  all  of  whose  members 
are  nominated  \>y  the  crown,  and  two  circuit  and  three  cantonal  courts.  For  de- 
fence and  the  maintenance  of  order  there  are,  besides  a  small  number  of  guard  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  Dutch  navy,  a  civic  guard,  militia,  and  garrison,  comprising  alto- 
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gether  about  2100  men.  Religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  government.  There 
are  about  25,500  Moravian  Brethren,  11,800  Roman  Catholics,  9700  Hindus,  9000 
Reformed  and  Lutherans,  2700  Mohammedans,  and  1300  Jews.  Besides  a  few 
schools  for  secondary  education,  there  have  been  reported  (for  1897)  19  public 
primary  schools,  with  2369  pupils,  and  36  private  primary  schools,  with  1^9  pupils. 

Local  revenue,  which  is  largely  derived  from  customs,  excise,  and  taxes  on  real 
and  personal  property,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  colony,  so  that 
an  annual  subvention  from  Holland  is  necessary.  Statistics  of  finance  and  trade  in 
guilders  (the  guilder,  or  florin,  beii^  worth  40.2  cents)  are  as  follows : 

Local  Revenue.  Subvention.  Expenditure.  Imports.  Exports. 

1897  •••     3,083,000         180,000        2,263,000     5,294,424  5,241,671 

i8(^   a.141,000         370,000  2,348,000   

1899   2,174.000         177.000       2,351,000     6,173,130  S.563j6a 

The  principal  products  include  cacao,  sugar,  bananas,  coffee,  maize,  balata  gum, 
rice,  rum,  and  molasses.  Since  1876  gold  placer  mining  has  been  carried  on,  the  total 
reported  value  of  the  output  up  to  the  beginning  of  1897  being  about  21,872,000 
guilders.  In  the  latter  year  over  903,000  grammes  of  gold  were  produced,  and 
859,905  grammes,  valued  at  1,178,000  guilders,  were  exported.  Communication  in 
the  colony  is  effected  largely  by  river  navigation.  Several  English  companies  have 
been  formed  for  gold  exploitation.  Development  of  the  colony's  resources  is  re- 
tarded by  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  communication  and  by  "the  inveterate  habit 
of  the  natives  of  working  only  when  they  please  or  when  forced  by  necessity." 
Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1863  the  most  important  economic  question  has 
been  that  of  manual  labor.  The  most  important  class  of  immigrants  arc  coolies 
from  the  British  East  Indies,  who  usually  prove  to  be  vigorous  and  industrious,  and 
who,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  labor  contracts,  often  remain  in  Surinam  and 
engage  in  trade.  In  1897  a  society  was  organized  in  Holland  to  investigate  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  colony.  It  has  received  a  grant  of  over  12.000  acres  situated 
between  Lawa  and  Paramaribo,  and  proposes  to  connect  by  rail  this  district  with 
the  capital. 

390TaH  RBFC^MBD  UUUHOH.   See  Refokueo  Chuech  in  America. 

DTBR,  Rev.  Dr.  Hemon,  Episcopal  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  July  30,  190a 
He  was  born  in  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  September  24,  1810,  and,  graduating  from  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  in  1833,  was  for  some  time  professor  in  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  serving  as  its  president  from  1844  to  1849.  During  this  time  Dr. 
Dyer  did  extensive  missionary  work  in  Pittsburg,  Afterward  removing  to  New 
York,  he  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Six:iety,  and 
became  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Quarterly  Review  in  1854.  Dr.  Dyer  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Christian  Commission  during  the  Civil  War.  and 
was  especially  active  in  the  establishment  of  Mexican  missions.  He  wrote  Voice  of 
the  Lord  Upon  the  Waters  (New  York,  1870),  and  Records  of  an  Active  Life,  an 
autobiography  (1886),  and  edited  a  series  of  evangelical  biographies. 

DTSEMTBRT.  See  Seruu  Therapy. 

BARTHQUAKZIS.  Among  recent  publications  on  earthquakes  is  the  report 
issued  by  the  Earthquake  Investigating  Committee  of  Japan,  a  country  which  is 
noted  for  its  seismological  movements.  Observations  have  been  carried  on  by  this 
committee  since  its  organization  in  1892,  and  the  work  shows  great  care  and  detailed 

study. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  committee  is  to  deal  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  seismology,  and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  means  to  lessen,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  buildings  from  earthquakes.  Conse- 
quently in  their  researches  they  have  given  much  attention  to  the  resistance  to 
earthquakes  of  materials  of  construction,  and  also  to  the  effect  of  earthquakes  upon 
different  types  of  structures.  Among  the  special  features  in  the  report  is  a  descrip- 
tion b^  B.  Mano  of  the  machine  known  as  an  oscillating  table,  which  can  be  made 
to  oscillate  as  it  would  during  the  passage  of  a  series  of  earthquake  waves.  This 
table  can  be  vibrated  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  each  motion  can  be  pro- 
duced independently  or  be  adjusted  with  regard  to  amplitude  and  frequency  so  that 
almost  any  kind  of  disturbance  can  be  imitated.  The  table  is  operated  means  of 
two  steam  engines,  and  as  many  as  270  oscillations  per  minute  can  be  produced.  B. 
Koto  gives  a  paper  On  the  Scope  of  the  Volcanological  Survey  in  Japan.  He  con- 
siders that  the  majority  of  earthquakes  are  intimately  connected  with  the  stresses 
of  mountain  building,  and  are  not  due  to  volcanic  eruptions.  Still  another  portion 
of  the  report  deals  with  the  construction  of  earthquake-proof  wooden  buildings,  in 
which  it  is  pointed  out  that  brick  structures  and  tile  or  slate  roofs  are  all  dangerous 
from  the  seismic  standpoint   For  strengthening  houses  the  use  of  iron  plates  and 
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straps  with  bolts  to  form  the  joints  is  strongly  advised,  and  in  this  connection  the 
interesting  fact  is  noted  that  the  new  palace  of  the  prince  imperial  is  a  modem 
structural  steel  building  constructed  especially  to  resist  earthquake  shocks.  Oldham 
considers  that  in  the  complete  record  of  an  earthquake  shock  three  types  of  waves 
must  be  recorded — viz.:  (r)  Condensational  waves;  (2)  distortional  plane  waves 
which  travel  through  thh  earth;  (3)  elastic  or  surface  waves  which  travel  around 
the  earth  in  both  directions.  The  first  may  be  indistinct,  and  the  second  may  at 
times  be  light  also. 
BA&THWAX.   See  Ozokerite. 

BAST  AFRICA  is  the  general  term  applied  to  the  British,  German,  and  Por- 
tuguese possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  Egyptian 
Smtdan,  Abyssinia,  and  Italian  Somaliland  on  the  north  to  the  British  colonies  of 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  on  the  south.  The  total  estimated  area  is  about  1,800,000 
square  miles.   See  the  following  four  articles  and  the  article  Uganda. 

BAST  AFBKIA,  BBTFIBH,  an  immense  territory  embracing  some  i,iso,ooo 
square  miles,  extends  from  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  west  and  the  Ejprptian 
Soudan  and  Abyssinia  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  touching  Italian  Somali- 
land  on  the  east  and  German  East  Africa  on  the  south.  This  territory  comprises  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate  igq.v.).  and  with  it  is 
included  the  island  protectorate  of  Zanzibar  (q.v.),  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Ger- 
man East  Africa.   Great  Britain  has  no  colonies  proper  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

EAST  AFBIOA,  QBRMAW,  a  protectorate  of  Germany,  extending  for  about 
620  miles  on  the  Indian  Ocean  between  British  East  Africa  on  the  north  and  Por- 
tuguese East  Africa,  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  and  northern  Rho- 
desia on  the  south,  has  an  estimated  area  of  384,184  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  ^000,000,  of  whom  about  iioo  are  Europeans,  about  900  being  Ger- 
mans. On  the  west  the  protectorate  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  northern  Rhodesia,  and  is  se^Kirated  from  the  Central  Africa 
Protectorate  by  Lake  Nyassa.  Administration  is  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial  gov- 
ernor, resident  at  Dar-es- Salaam,  a  coast  city  of  some  13.000  inhabitants.  Late  in 
1900  the  governor,  Major-General  von  Liebert,  resigned  his  position,  which,  it  was 
reported,  would  be  filled  by  Captain  Count  von  Goetzen,  the  African  explorer. 
There  is  a  military  force  of  about  1750  men.  Besides  Dar-es-Salaam  the  principal 
cities,  all  on  the  coast,  with  their  estimated  populations,  are:  Bagamoyo,  13,000; 
Kilwa,  Saadani,  and  Pangani,  each  10,000;  and  Mikindani,  Tanga,  and  Lindi,  each 
Sooa  Among  the  products  are  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  com,  rubber,  gum  copal, 
copra,  wax,  ivory,  and  sesame.  The  last  five  constitute  the  chief  exports.  Coffee 
has  been  exported  since  1895,  the  export  in  1898  amounting  to  nearly  300,000  pounds. 
Agriculture  is  the  only  industry  of  the  natives,  but  the  land  docs  not  afford  them 
sufficient  support,  and  large  importations  of  rice  and  grain  are  consumed.  Other 
imports  include  cotton  goods,  iron  goods,  petroleum,  sugar,  liquors,  and  tobacco 
(manufactured).  In  18^  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  respectively  to  $2,152,- 
015  and  $1,175,364;  in  1898,  $2,820,922  and  $1,032,241.  There  are  practically  no 
manufactures.  Banks  as  yet  have  not  been  established,  and  business  transactions  are 
effected  through  the  banks  of  Zanzibar.  There  are  valuable  forests,  and  coal,  iron, 
salt,  and  some  gold  occur.  The  resources  of  the  protectorate  are  not  developed,  but 
the  German  government  encourages  agriculture  and  commerce.  For  the  fiscal  years 
igoo  and  1901  the  imperial  contributions  amounted  to  5,985,000  marks  ($1,424,430) 
and  6,830,000  marks  ($1,615,540)  respectively.  A  railway  is  in  operation  from 
Tonga  to  Pongwe,  a  distance  of  only  10  miles;  it  is  being  extended  to  Kargwe  and 
Nomba.  Other  lines  of  considerable  extent  have  been  projected.  The  protectorate 
is  connected  by  cable  with  the  British  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  telegraph  line  has  been  erected,  and  arrangements  for  much  more  have 
been  made. 

BAST  AFRICA,  PORTnOUBSB,  a  large  territory  belonging  to  Portugal,  ex- 
tends along  the  Mozambique  Channel,  or  Indian  Ocean,  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Kori 
Bay,  a  little  south  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  German  East 
Africa  and  British  Central  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  British  Central  Africa,  British 
South  Africa,  and  the  Transvaal.  Its  two  largest  districts  are  Mozambique  and 
Lourenqo  Marques,  lying  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Zambesi  River  respectively, 
the  other  districts  being  Zambcsia,  Inhambane,  and  Gaza.  The  total  estimated  area 
is  301,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population,  3,120.000.  The  dependency  is 
administered  by  a  royal  commissioner,  appointed  for  three  years,  but  the  Manica  and 
Sofala  region  is  administered  by  the  Mozambique  Company,  possessing  a  royal 
charter.  The  district  of  Gaza  is  temporarily  under  military  control,  and  a  region 
near  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Rovuma  River  is  administered  by  the 
Nyassa  Company,  which  also  has  a  royal  charter.  The  military  force  consists  of 
about  4900  men,  of  whom  some  3350  are  natives.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expen- 
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diture  for  1898  were  4,232,326  milreis  ($4,570,912)  and  3-945.765  milreis  ($4,261,426) 
respectively.  A  number  ot  companies  have  been  organized  for  the  development  of 
the  country,  the  trade  of  which  has  become  important.  Many  of  the  imports,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  transit  for  the  mining  regions  of  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal. 
The  leading  products  and  exports  are  oilnuts  and  seeds,  rubber,  and  ivory ;  the  chief 
imports  are  cotton  goods  and  alcoholic  liquors,  while  the  imports  in  transit  are 
largely  made  up  of  machinery  and  other  mining  requisites,  foodstuffs,  and  clothing. 
Gold  mining  has  begun  in  Manica.  The  total  reported  imports  in  1898  amounted 
to  $9,680,257;  exports,  $1,175,496;  transit  trade  (that  is,  trade  with  British  Africa  or 
the  Transvaal  through  the  Portuguese  ports),  $9,472,684.  Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Germany,  France.  India,  and  Natal.  The  principu 
ports  are  L.ourenco  Marques  and  Beira;  other  ports  are  Quilimane.  Chinde,  and 
Mozambique. 

A  railway  is  in  operation  from  Lourenco  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  Trans- 
vaal frontier,  a  distance  of  57  miles,  and  thence  extends  290  miles  to  Pretoria. 
Another  line  runs  from  Beira,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe  River,  for  222  miles  to 
Umtali,  near  the  Mashonaland  boundary.  This  railway  was  completed  as  far  as 
Umtali  in  April,  1898,  and  a  year  later  was  extended  about  180  miles  to  Salisbuo'- 
The  gauge  of  the  Beira  line  is  being  widened  to  that  of  the  line  in  Mashonaland. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  in  1900  that  these  connecting  railways  would  become  the 
great  freight  line  from  the  coast  to  Rhodesia,  as  Beira  is  much  nearer  that  part  of 
Africa  than  is  Cape  Town,  the  distance  by  rail  from  the  latter  place  to  Buluwa]n> 
being  1360  miles.  The  Beira  road  passes  through  a  swampy  and  very  unhealthful 
country.  There  are  about  950  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the  dependency.  Lourenco 
Marques  has  wire  connection  with  the  Transvaal  system,  and  Beira  is  m  telegraphic 
communication  with  Cape  Town  by  way  of  Salisbury  and  Buluwayo. 

It  was  announced  in  December,  1900,  that  the  Zambesi  exploring  expedition, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  J.  Arnold  had  been  sent  out  a 
few  months  before  by  the  Mozambique  Company  at  Beira.  had  been  successful  in 
its  attempt  to  effect  the  submission  of  the  powerful  chief  Makombie.  who  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  said,  has  given  considerable  trouble  to  the  whites. 

During  1900  the  Boers  succeeded  in  importing  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  by 
way  of  Louren^o  Marques,  but  the  Portuguese  authorities  maintained  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  evinced  particularly  in  the  assistance  given  by  them  for  the 
passage  of  a  British  force  through  Portuguese  territory.  On  September  23  about 
3000  Boers,  having  laid  down  their  arms  and  crossed  the  frontier,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  Portuguese  officials.  In  September  President  Kruger  escaped  to  Lour- 
en^o  Marques,  whence  on  October  39  he  sailed  for  Europe  on  a  Dutch  warship.  See 
Delagoa  Bay. 

BAST  AFRIOA  PROTBOTORACT,  a  Briti^  protectorate,  extending  for  some 
400  miles  along  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Umba  and  Juba  rivers  and  reaching 
inland  to  the  borders  of  Uganda  (q.v.),  has  an  estimated  area  of  nearly  1,000.000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,500,000,  including  some  25,000  Asiatics 
and  450  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  protectorate,  which  is  not  yet  well  or- 
ganized, is  administered  by  a  British  commissioner  and  consul-general  (Sir  C.  N.  E. 
Eliot  in  1900),  who  is  also  British  agent  and  consul-general  in  Zanzibar.  Admin- 
istratively the  protectorate  comprises  four  provinces  under  sub-commissioners :  The 
Coast  Province,  capital  Mombasa,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  entire  protectorate; 
Tana-land  (including  the  former  small  coast  protectorate  Witu),  capital  Lamu; 
Ukamba.  capital  Machakos;  and  Juba-land,  capital  Kismayu.  Mombasa,  one  of 
the  chief  cities  on  the  East  African  coast,  has  some  A0,000  inhabitants.  Im- 
provements are  being  made  on  its  two  excellent  harbors.  A  cable  connects  the  city 
with  Zanzibar  and  a  telegraph  line  with  the  port  of  Lamu. 

Notwithstanding'  famine  and  smallpox,  and  a  consequent  scarcity  of  labor  in 
1899,  a  certain  amount  of  progress  is  noted  in  the  protectorate.  The  revenue,  which 
is  derived  from  customs  duties,  was  £43,841  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1898;  for  1899.  about  £50,000;  for  1900,  about  £53.000.  The  values  in  rupees  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  years  ending  March  31  have  been  respectively  as  follows: 
1898,  4,464,827  and  1.087.266;  1899,  7.025.000  and  1.067,000;  1900,  6,625.000  and 
1.825,000.  Of  the  imports  for  1900,  which  include  cotton  goods,  provisions,  building 
materials,  beads,  and  spirits,  40  per  cent,  came  from  India  and  Burma,  30  per  cent, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ro  per  cent,  from  Germany.  The  principal  exports 
are  ivory,  rubber,  grain,  hides,  copra,  and  gum  copal.  The  increase  in  the  fiscal 
year  1900  was  largely  due  to  the  Uganda  Railway  and  peaceful  conditions  in 
the  interior.  Though  no  systematic  effort  has  yet  been  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rubber,  the  export  of  this  product  is  increasing,  but  the  amount  is  far  from 
being  commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  the  countiy.  The  importation  of  low- 
class  spirits  has  been  checked  by  the  administration.  A  railway  from  Mombasa  to 
Ugone  Bay  on  the  east  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Uganda,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
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has  been  under  construction  since  December,  1895,  and  on  March  31,  1900,  was  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Naivasha,  400  miles  from  Mombasa;  by  October  30  it  had  been  ex- 
tended 52  miles,  while  work  was  in  progress  over  a  distance  of  38  additional  miles. 
In  1900  it  was  stated  that  i3,020,aoo  had  been  expended  on  the  road,  and  in  view  of 
the  official  report  that  i;.930,ooo  more  were  needed,  the  appropriation  of  such  an 
amount  was  voted  by  the  British  Parliament  in  June.  In  December  it  was  announced 
that  a  contract  had  been  made  with  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  34  bridges  on  the  railway.  It  was  said  that  8000  tons  of  structural  steel 
would  be  required,  the  value  of  the  order  exceeding  $1,000,000.  In  1900  the  annual 
earnings  of  the  road  were  reported  at  about  i6o,ooo,  which  amount  it  is  thought 
will  be  doubled  when  the  line  is  completed.  A  telegraph  parallels  the  railway  fine 
from  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  sea,  but  in  the  autumn,  as  a  result  of  the  Wa  Nandi 
outbreak  (see  Uganda),  the  western  end  of  the  line  was  torn  down  for  about  50 
miles. 

In  November,  1900,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  natives — the  number  under  arms  be- 
ing estimated  at  4000 — in  Jubaland,  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  protectorate 
separated  from  Italian  Somaliland  by  the  Juba  River.  On  the  13th  of  the  month 
the  sub-commissioner,  who  had  left  the  port  of  Kismayu  for  a  tour  inland,  was 
attacked  and  treacherously  murdered.  A  force  was  immediately  concentrated  at 
Kistnasru  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The  natives  in  revolt  are  a  branch  of  the  Somali 
race,  who  for  many  jrears  have  been  pushing  southward  and,  having  driven  back 
the  Gallas,  have  acquired  control  o£  the  outlets  to  the  sea  and  consequently  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  from  the  interior.  The  warriors,  who  show  courage  and 
intelligence  in  fighting,  are  armed  with  a  long  spear,  a  short  club,  a  short,  broad 
knife,  and  a  hide  shield.  The  southern  Somalis  are  a  mixed  race  who  have  adopted 
the  Mohammedan  religion  but  retained  their  own  language. 

BOUPSB  OF  BEAT  28^.  See  Astronomical  Pkockess. 

BOONOmO  ASSOCIATION,  AIOBRIOAK,  organized  in  1885.  has  about  600 
members.  President,  Richard  T.  Ely,  LL.D.,  professor  of  political  economy,  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  Wisconsin:  secretary.  Professor  Charles  H.  Hull,  of  Cornell  University. 
The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Decem- 
ber 27-29,  1900.  The  president's  address  dealt  with  Competition:  Its  Nature,  Its 
Permanency,  and  Its  Beneficence.  Professor  Ely  believes  inat  those  who  deprecate 
competition  fail  to  draw  the  line  between  competition  proper  and  the  abuse  of  it, 
which  is  really  "criminal  and  wrong  action."  He  defines  competition  as  essentially 
a  "struggle  of  economic  interests,"  but  "a  struggle  which  has  its  metes  and  bounds. 
To_  him  competition  is  but  an  expression  of  the  universal  struggle  for  existence 
which  pervades  not  only  society  at  all  ages,  past  and  future,  but  also  the  sub-human 
organic  world.  But  even  in  the  latter  competition  does  not  mean  exclusively  ruthless 
destruction  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Even  in  the  animal  world  the  struggle  for 
life  includes  also  the  struggle  first  for  the  life  "of  all  offspring,  but  later  [for  that  of] 
tnates  and  companions.  Again,  attention  has  been  called  to  association  and  mutual 
aid  among  animals  as  part  of  the  struggle  for  existence."  Passing  to  competition 
in  human  society.  Professor  Ely  believes  that  while  competition  took  on  a  more 
cruel  form  among  primitive  men  than  among  animals,  it  has  been  constantly  under- 
going a  process  of  refinement  in  the  course  of  evolution  of  human  society.  "With 
social  evolution  slaughter  gradually  recedes  into  the  background  and  falls  below 
competition  into  the  region  of  crime.  When  men  considered  it  dishonorable  to  gain 
V  the  sweat  of  the  brow  what  could  be  won  by  the  sword,  battle  belonged  to  economic 
competition ;  not  so  in  the  age  of  industry."  And  as  among  animals,  so  with  men, 
social  evolution  "reveals  growing  association  along  with  competition,"  and  the 
essential  feature  in  the  evolution  of  competition  "is  the  enlargement  of  the  associated 
competitive  group."  The  higher  level  of  competition  to  which  the  latter  constantly 
tends  creates  a  different  type  of  what  is  "fittest"  to  survive,  which  Professor  Ely 
illustrates  by  comparing  the  respective  kinds  of  competition  for  public  service  pre- 
vailir^  under  a  spoils  system  and  that  based  on  competitive  examinations.  The  man 
who  survives  under  the  former  is  quite  different  from  the  successful  man  under  the 
latter.  So  with  society  in  general  "competition  comes  to  mean  worthy  struggle,  and 
true  progress  implies  that  success  will  be  secured  hereafter  by  conformity  to  higher 
and  ever  higher,  nobler  and  ever  nobler  ideas."  "Competition  thus  conceived  is 
beneficent,  and  the  competitive  order  rightly  controlled  by  society  furnishes  to  men 
the  maximum  of  pleasure  with  a  minimum  of  pain." 

The  paper  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  was  that  submitted  in  the  form  of 
a  report  by  the  special  committee  on  "Uniform  Municipal  Accounts  and  Statistics." 
At  present  the  United  States  is  the  most  backward  country  in  the  matter  of  municipal 
finsmces  and  statistics  relating  thereto.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  methods  of  ac- 
counting, not  only  when  we  compare  one  city  with  another,  but  even  in  tht  several 
•departments  of  me  same  municipality.   This  makes  intelligent  comparison,  not  to 
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speak  of  scientific  study,  of  municipal  finance  practically  impossible  in  so  far  as  such 
study  has  to  be  based  on  observation  of  existing  conditions.  A  few  attempts  have 
been  made,  both  by  private  individuals  and  organizations  and  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  correlate  the  many  facts  and  data  of  municipal  statistics,  but  the  attempts 
have  proven  largely  a  failure,  both  on  account  of  their  sporadic  nature  and  lack  of 
uniformity  of  material.  As  the  matter  is  of  more  than  academic  importance,  since  ^ 
no  work  of  municipal  reform  is  possible  without  a  positive  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  facts,  several  national  organizations  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
and  appointed  committees  to  bring  about  the  desired  change.  These  include,  in 
addition  to  the  American  Economic  Association,  the  American  Gaslight  Association, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvement,  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
National  Municipal  League,  and  several  others.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  after  describing  the  present  state  of  affairs,  con- 
cludes with  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  interests  of  good  municipal  government,  economics,  and  puUic  finance 
demand  the  collection  and  publication  of  State  and  national  municipal  statistics. 

2.  That  such  statistics  to  be  of  service  should  be  based  on  uniform  municipal 
accounting. 

3.  That,  as  a  rule,  American  municipal  accounting  is  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion, being  unsystematic,  incomplete,  and  misleading,  with  little  correlation  between 
the  accounts  of  different  departments  of  the  same  city  and  the  utmost  diversity  in 
the  accounts  of  different  cities,  rendering  comparison  of  the  working  of  different 
departments  and  cities  always  difficult  and  often  impossible. 

4.  That  certain  mooted  questions  of  public  policy,  like  municipal  ownership  and 
day  labor  as  compared  with  the  contract  system  of  executing  public  work,  can  never 
be  thoroughly  or  properly  studied  until  greater  uniformity  in  municipal  accounts 
and  reports  has  been  secured. 

5.  That  co-operation  between  the  various  economic,  sanitary,  engineering,  and 
other  technical  societies  interested  in  or  devoted  to  municipal  affairs  or  some  branch 
thereof  should  be  encouraged,  to  the  end  that  uniform  schemes  for  municipal  accounts 
and  reports,  covering  the  various  municipal  undertakings  and  interests,  whether  in 
public  or  private  hands,  may  be  formulated  and  adopted. 

6.  That  after  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  these  schemes  by  such  co-operative 
effort  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  them  into  use  by  the  varioas 
municipalities  of  the  country,  either  under  the  direction  of  State  boards  of  municipal 
control  or  special  State  commissions  for  different  dasses  of  undertakings  and  m- 
terests, 

7.  That  a  yearly  comparative  summary  of  the  municipal  statistics  of  the  whole 
country,  made  and  published  by  some  branch  of  the  national  government,  would 
place  much  valuable  information  within  the  reach  of  many  investigators,  to  whom 
it  would  otherwise  be  unavailable,  through  lack  of  time  to  compiTc  it  or  through 
the  impossibility  of  securing  the  many  necessarily  scattered  reports. 

8.  That  the  summary  of  statistics  for  cities  of  30,000  and  upward,  compiled  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  1809  and  1900,  should  be 
continued  pending  improvements  in  municipal  accounting,  and  that  the  present 
Census  Office  should  make  an  exhibit,  showing  the  nature  and  general  extent  of 
municipal  activities  (a  true  census,  or  count),  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
more  detailed  inquiries  after  the  organization  of  a  permanent  census  or  other  statis- 
tical bureau  with  a  staff  of  experts  in  municipal  engineering,  sanitation,  vital  statis- 
tics and  sociology,  finance  and  economics  generally. 

The  question  of  "Taxation  of  Quasi-public  Corporations"  was  discussed  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Howe.  He  dwelt  on  the  lack  of  system  and  uniformity  in  the 
present  State  and  local  taxation.  The  confusion  is  due  largely  to  legal  and  constitu- 
tional obstacles,  which  are  especially  great  when  it  comes  to  taxation  of  corporations 
of  a  quasi-public  character,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  express,  gas. 
water,  electric  lighting,  and  street  railway  companies.  In  recent  years  the  policy  has 
been  to  tax  property  rather  than  earnings,  with  a  preference  for  a  franchise  tax  to 
a  pure  property  tax.  Its  chief  advantages  lie,  first,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  United  States  courts;  and,  second,  that  it  does  away  with  the 
arbitrary  and  unscientific  appraisements  of  local  assessors  by  basing  the  tax  on  solid, 
indisputable  ground— namely,  the  estimate  of  the  commercial  world  as  expressed  in 
the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company  plus  the  par  value  of  the  bonds.  In 
some  cases,  as,  for  example,  under  the  Ford  Franchise  law  recently  passed  in  New 
York,  the  physical  property  is  appraised  in  addition.  This  method  of  taxing  public 
franchises  seems  to  promise  a  way  out  of  the  present  confusion  satisfactory  to  the 
courts  and  in  line  with  modern  ideas  of  6nancial  science.    See  Colonies. 


BOONOMIO  ASSOCIATION,  IMPBRIAl.  FREE  (Russian),  founded  in  1765. 
President,  Count  Peter  A.  Heyden,  St.  Petersburg;  secretary,  D.  I.  Richter.  The 
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society  has  nearly  looo  members,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections:  (i)  Agriculture; 
(2)  trades  and  industries  pertaining  to  agriculture;  (3)  agricultural  statistics  and 
political  economy.  The  first  two  sections  of  the  association  deal  with  purely  prac- 
tical problems.  They  organize  exhibits  of  agricultural  products,  assist  in  founding 
agricultural  schools,  recommend  to  the  government  or  carry  out  themselves  meas- 
ures that  would  further  diversification  of  agricultural  industries,  such  as  dairies, 
truck  gardening,  etc  The  third  section  is  a  strictly  scientific  body  of  men  devoting 
itself  to  study  of  various  economic  problems,  usually  those  which  happen  to  interest 
the  country  most  at  any  given  time,  and  is  composed  mostly  of  professors  of  eco- 
nomics and  statistics,  government  statisticians,  and  writers  on  economic  subjects. 
The  association  as  a  whole  and^  its  several  sections  are  frequently  invited  by  the 
government  to  select  representatives  to  various  government  commissions  appointed 
to  deal  with  difficult  problems  requiring  expert  scientific  knowledge. 

A  national  conference  of  statisticians  from  the  various  provinces  of  Russia  met  at 
St.  Petersburg  under  the  auspices  of  the  third  section  of  the  association  on  February 
15-22,  1900.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  work  out  a  uniform  plan  of 
procedure  for  the  provincial  statistical  bureaus,  which  would  practically  result  in  the 
taking  of  an  agricultural  census  of  the  empire.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  under  a  recent  law  the  bureaus  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  appraising  the 
value  of  landed  property  throughout  the  empire  for  taxation  purposes.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  conference  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  should  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  obtain  results  that  would  throw  a  light  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
various  agricultural  classes,  and  show  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  Russian 
agriculture  since  the  last  inquiry  of  that  kind,  which  was  made  in  1882.  In  the 
census  of  that  date  the  questions  asked  by  the  enumerators  served  to  bring  out  infor- 
mation as  to  the  area  of  land  allotted  at  the  emancipation  (1861),  of  that  purchased 
as  private  property,  or  farmed;  the  way  in  which  the  soil  was  tilled,  whether  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  peasant  himself  or  by  hired  labor;  the  resources  of  the  peasant, 
whether  he  had  the  necessary  horses  and  cattle;  "the  labor  forces  of  the  family, 
male  and  female,  the  business,  apart  from  agriculture,  of  every  adult  member  of  the 
family,  and  whether  the  members  soudit  work  at  a  distance  from  home,"  etc.  The 
inquiries  were  stopped,  however,  in  i&S  by  the  government,  which  did  not  like  the 
results — the  disclosure  of  the  great  destitution  of  the  peasants  caused  by  high  taxes, 
excessive  rents  and  insufficiency  of  land — and  prohibited  "any  investigations  into  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  peasant."  The  prc^rammes  of  statistical  investiga- 
tions were  put  since  then  under  the  control  of  the  central  government.  In  1893, 
however,  the  governnfent  ^ve  a  new  impetus  to  statistical  research,  this  time  out 
of  purely  fiscal  amsiderations,  as  the  statistical  bureaus  of  the  different  provinces 
were  ordered  to  undertake,  in  co-operation  with  other  governmental  bodies,  the 
appraisal  of  land  throughout  the  empire.  The  work  thus  outlined  for  the  statistical 
bureaus  was  further  amplified  by  the  law  of  January  8,  1899,  which  furnished  the 
bureaus  with  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  inquiries.  The  present 
conference  was  thus  a  result  of  the  late  developments,  and  registered  a  bold  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  statisticians  to  join  their  efforts  in  the  most  effective 
way,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  their  ideal,  an  agricultural  census  of 
the  couzttry,  in  spite  of  the  meagre  means  at  their  command. 

The  work  of  the  conference  was  divided  among  six  committees,  the  most 
important  of  which  were:  The  committee  on  instructions  to  enumerators,  the  com- 
mittee on  current  statistics,  and  the  committee  on  unification  of  the  statistical  work 
of  the  separate  provinces.  Among  the  questions  considered  by  the  committee  on 
instructions  were  such  difficult  problems  of  theory  (which,  however,  have  an 
important  bearing  on  statistical  practice)  as  the  definition  of  "real  estate,"  under 
which  are  usually  included  land,  dwellings,  factories,  and  stores ;  the  definition  of 
such  terms  as  value,  productivity,  net  production,  and  rent;  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  entrepreneur's  proUt  should  be  included  in  the  net  production  of  the 
land,  and  amortisation  in  the  value  of  buildings. 

The  following  questions  were  proposed  for  treatment  in  the  inquiries :  ( i )  Popula- 
tion; age,  sex,  degree  (or  lack)  of  education,  etc.  (2)  Trades  and  industries  apart 
from  agriculture.  (3)  Number  and  kind  of  agricultural  laborers  employed,  if  any. 
(4)  Method  of  cultivation.  (5)  Cattle  raising.  (6)  Amount  of  land  owned,  bought 
and  rented.  (7)  Relations  of  peasant  to  the  commune.  (8)  Crops  raised  and  the 
proportion  of  land  under  each. 

After  considerable  discussion,  which  brought  out  differences  of  opinion,  it  was 
resolved  to  refer_  the  whole  matter  to  a  special  permanent  commission  of  leading 
statisticians  residing  in  St.  Petersburg  and  near-by  towns,  which  was  charjred  with 
the  preparation  of  a  detailed  programme  of  statistical  inquiry  touching  both  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data.  In  addition  to  the  larger  work,  the  commission 
is  also  to  work  out  a  plan  for  an  annual  collection  of  statistical  data,  which  while 
not  including  every  farm  in  Russia,  should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  a 
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number  of  typical  farms  in  each  of  the  following  classes:  laree  farms  employing 
hired  labor;  farms  cultivated  by  their  owners  and  members  of  the  family;  farms 
rented  out  by  owners  for  lack  of  means  to  cultivate  them  on  their  own  account; 
small  holdin^fs  of  industrial  working  men. 

As  a  crowning  elTort  an  annual  publication  is  to  be  undertaken  bringing  together 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  the  several  statistical  bureaus,  and  covering  every 
phase  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  giving  statistics  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  transportation,  credit  and  banking,  insurance,  prices  and  consumption 
of  leading  articles  in  use  by  the  people,  sanitary  conditions,  crime,  education,  etc. 

BOUADOR,  a  South  American  republic  on  the  Pacific  coast,  lies  between  Colom- 
bia and  Peru.  The  capital  is  Quito. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  consists  of  i6  provinces  and  i  territory,  the 
total  estimated  area  of  which  is  about  120,000  square  miles.  This  figure  includes 
the  area  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  an  Ecuadorean  possession  of  2400  square  miles. 
Portions  of  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
delimited.  According  to  the  last  official  estimate,  the  inhabitants  numbered  about 
1,270,000,  of  whom  some  100,000  were  of  Spanish  descent,  870,000  Indians,  and 
300.000  of  mixed  race.  The  approximate  populations  of  the  principal  cities  are: 
Quito,  80,000;  Guayaquil,  in  1895  about  50,000;  in  1900  nearly  60,000;  Cuenca, 
25,000;  Riobamba,  12,000;  Loja,  Ambato,  and  Latacunga,  each  about  10,000. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  five  members,  responsible  with  himself  to  congress;  and  this  cabinet, 
the  president,  and  seven  others  constitute  a  council  of  state.  The  president  in  1900 
was  General  Eloy  Alfaro.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress,  consist- 
ing of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  members  of  the  former  being  elected 
for  four  years  by  direct  vote  to  the  number  of  two  from  each  province,  and  of  the 
latter  for  two  years  by  direct  vote  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  for  each 
30.000  inhabitants.  The  congress  convenes  on  the  loth  of  each  June.  Legal  voters  must 
be  Roman  Catholics,  able  to  read  and  write.  The  administration  of  the  provinces  is 
directed  by  governors  appointed  by  the  federal  government.  Besides  local  ma^s- 
trates  and  inferior  courts,  there  are  at  different  places  six  appellate  courts  and  the 
supreme  court  at  Quito. 

Army. — The  regular  army,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  numbers 
upward  of  3300  officers  and  men,  and  the  national  militia  is  said  to  number  about 
30.000.  The  Academy  of  War,  the  first  military  institution  formed  in  the  republic, 
was  opened  at  Quito  on  March  10,  rgoo.  Practically,  Ecuador  has  no  navy,  its  only 
vessels  being  a  transport  and  a  torpedo  launch. 

Finance. — .'Vbout  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs ;  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  taxes  on  real  estate,  stamps,  liquors  and  tobacco,  and  monopo- 
lies on  salt  and  gunpowder.  For  both  1897  and  iSgfi  the  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  g.093,551  sucres  and  11.a05.141  sucres  respectively.  For  1899  the 
same  figure  for  the  revenue  estimate  was  retained,  and  the  estimated  expentnture 
was  about  7,000,000  sucres.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  actual  revenue  and  expen- 
diture in  the  fiscal  year  1897  were  6.760.555  sucres  and  5,690.220  sucres  respectively; 
in  1898,  revenue,  7.805,190  sucres;  expenditure,  7.735.710  sucres;  while  in  the  fiscal 
year  1899  the  president  stated  in  his  message  to  the  congress,  August  23,  1900,  that 
the  revenue,  including  a  small  balance  from  the  previous  year,  was  7,625.830  sucres, 
and  the  expenditure,  6,662,945  sucres. 

In  1899  outstanding  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  $3,372,916  (about 
6,931,600  sucres)  ;  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  these  bonds,  which  are  held 
chiefly  by  English  capitalists,  have  been  made  by  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway 
Company.  According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  the  internal  debt  stands  at 
7,500.000  sucres. 

Pursuant  to  a  law  enacted  in  November,  1898.  the  gold  monetary  standard  will 
be  established  in  1901.  Though  the  nominal  standard  has  been  bimetallic,  the  actual 
circulation  has  been  limited  to  silver,  unredeemable  in  gold,  and  to  paper  (bank- 
notes), redeemable  only  in  silver.  The  silver  circulation,  of  which  some  two-thirds 
is  controlled  by  two  Guayaquil  banks,  amounts  to  about  3,000.000  sucres ;  at  the  end 
of  1898  the  bank-note  circulation  amounted  to  5.660,422  sucres.  The  nominal  value 
■of  the  Sucre  is  one-tenth  of  an  English  sovereign,  or  about  48^  cents;  but.  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint,  it  was  worth  on 
October  I,  1900.  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry;  and  though 
mining  bids  fair  to  become  important,  it  has  not  yet  been  developed.  The  most 
important  product  is  cacao,  of  which  Ecuador  yields  more  than  any  other  country, 
or  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production:  other  products  include  coffee, 
rubber,  hides,  ivory  nuts,  sugar,  cotton,  cinchona  bark,  and  tamarinds,  all  of  which 
■are  to  some  extent  exported.   Cacao  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  coast  province  of 
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Los  Rios,  but  it  is  cultivated  also  in  the  other  coast  provinces  of  Guayas,  El  Oro, 
Manabi,  and  Esmeraldas.  The  total  cacao  production  has  been  reported  as  follows: 
i8q7.  22,000  tons;  1898,  21,089  tons;  1899,  27,703  tons.  Rubber  gathering  is  an 
important  industry.  As  the  supply  in  easily  accessible  districts  is  becoming  ex- 
hausted, some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  planting  of  rubber  trees ;  but  farther 
inland  large  tracts  of  rubber  forest  are  said  to  exist.  A  report  published  in  1900 
stated  that  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  the  total  rubber  exports  were  valued, 
respectively,  at  $390,000,  $775,000,  and  $600,000;  and  that  for  the  three  years  the 
approximate  percentages  sent  to  the  United  States  were,  respectively,  90,  60,  and  75. 
Various  minerals  occur  in  considerable  quantities,  including  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  and  petroleum;  but  minit»;  enterprises  are  very  few,  being  almost  limited  to 
river  washings  for  gold  by  the  Indians  and  gold  placer  workings  in  Esmeraldas  and 
at  Zaruma  in  Oro.  Ecuador's  gold  output  is  the  least  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. Copper,  recently  discovered  about  35  miles  from  the  coast,  in  the  province 
of  Azuay,  was  believed  in  1900  to  be  the  most  valuable  mineral  deposit  in  Ecuador. 
Manufacturing  is  unimportant ;  the  only  manufactured  article  exported  to  any 
appreciable  extent  is  jipijapa  (panama)  straw  hats.   This  industry  is  increasing. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy  statistics  of  Ecuador's  foreign  trade  are  not  available; 
the  followii^  figures,  however,  representing  sucres,  have  been  reported: 


In  1899  Germany  received  more  Ecuadorean  exports  than  any  other  country,  or 
over  one-third  the  value  of  the  idiole ;  of  this  amount  about  three-fourths  represented 
cacao. 

Communications. — Ecuador  has  very  few  good  roads,  though  numerous  valuable 
improvements  were  made  in  1900.  One  highway  has  been  constructed  for  115  miles 
from  Quito  toward  Guajfaquil,  but  work  on  it  has  for  a  lon^  time  been  discontinued. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  west  of  the  Andes  communication  is  effected  largely  by 
river  navigation.  In  1900  for  the  consideration  of  ^50,000  the  government  trans- 
ferred the  title  of  the  railway  between  Durin  (opposite  Guayaquil)  and  Chimbo  to 
the  American  company  that  since  July,  1899,  has  had  the  prolongation  of  this  line 
to  Quito  under  construction.  The  entire  line  when  completed  will  be  upward  of 
350  miles  in  length,  the  distance  from  Quito  to  Chimbo  being  about  300  miles,  and 
from  the  latter  town  to  Dnrkn  58  miles.  The  Duran-Chimbo  Railway  will  be  used 
in  the  new  road,  but  it  will  be  practically  reconstructed,  the  gauge  being  widened 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  new  line,  42  inches.  The  engineering  difficulties 
between  Chimbo  and  Quito  are  very  great.  Quito  is  connected  by  telegraph  with 
Guayaquil  and  with  the  republic  of  Colombia;  the  telegraph  lines  in  1898  aggregated 
1904 kilometres  (11S3  miles)  and  in  1900,  2200  kilometres  (1367  miles).  A  submarine 
cable  touches  at  Guayaquil. 

Religion  and  Ed«cat%on, — The  state  chnrch,  which  is  Roman  Catholic,  receives 
annual  grants  from  the  government,  and  other  churches  are  excluded.  Primary 
instruction  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  primary 
schools  are  not  available.  About  600  students  are  said  to  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
sciwols  for  higher  education  when  the  clerical  party  was  in  power,  but  in  1900  it 
was  reported  that  the  enrolment  was  6478,  classified  as  follows:  Theology,  379; 
medicine,  1346;  law,  2334;  philosophy,  2419.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  published  was  50,  of  which  Guayaquil  had  16  and  Quito  11. 

History.— On  Mur  5,  1900,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
President  Atfaro.  The  pre^dent  was  unhurt,  and  his  assailant  was  captured.  This 
was  the  third  attempt  to  assassinate  Senor  Alfaro,  and  the  second  since  he  became 
president  Reports  from  Guayaquil  in  June  stated  that  Ecuadorean  villages  near  the 
botmdary  of  Qslombia  had  beien  sacked  by  irregular  soldiery  of  that  country. 

BOUUBHIOAXt  OONPBRBNOB  oh  Fdkeigh  Missions.   See  Missioks,  Pbotes- 

TAKT  FOBEIGN. 

BDD7,  Maby  Bakes  Glaser,  author  of  Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures  and  founder  of  Christian  Science.    See  article  Christian  Science. 

BDJjy,  WiLLiAH  W.,  D.D.,  an  American  Prest^terian  missionary  in  Syria,  died 
at  Beyrout,  February  29,  1900,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  educated  at  Williams  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
After  his  graduation  from  the  latter  institution  he  studied  Arabic  and  cognate 
languages,  and  in  1851  began  his  work  in  Syria,  where  he  remained  with  the  excep- 
tion ofthe  years  i860,  1874,  and  1890,  when  he  visited  the  United  States.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  able  scholar  and  a  successful  worker  in  the  mission  field.  He  left 
unfinished  a  commentary  in  Arabic  on  the  Bible,  an  important  work  that  will 
probably  be  completed  hy  his  associates  in  the  Beyrout  mission. 
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BDGBRTON,  Sydney,  a  prominent  Ohio  lawyer,  died  at  Akron,  July  20,  1900, 

at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1858-60,  chief  justice  of  Idaho 
Territory  in  1862,  and  in  the  following  year  governor  of  the  newly  organized  Ter- 
ritory of  Montana.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Fremont  convention  of  1S56,  but  during  the  campaign  of  1896  he 
joined  the  Free  Silver  party. 

EDUCATION.  See  the  two  following  articles;  France  (paragraph  Instruction)  ; 
Phiuppines,  and  Porto  Rico. 

BDnOATZONAL  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL  held  its  thirty-ninth  annual 
convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  July,  1900.  The  topics  of  greatest  interest  were: 
The  Small  College,  its  Work  in  the  Past,  President  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio 
State  University;  fw/Mr^,  President  William  R.  Harper,  Universihr  of  Chicago; 
The  Problem  of  the  South,  Booker  T.  Washington,  principal  of  the  Tusk^ee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute ;  The  Status  of  Education  at  the  Close  of  the  Century, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University,  with  discussion  by  President 
Charles  Eliot,  Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education;  Alcohol  Physiology  and  Superintendence,  Dr.  W.  O. 
Atwater,  Wesleyan  University;  Obligations  and  Opportunities  of  Scholarship  in  the 
South,  President  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  State  University  of  North  Carolina;  Educa- 
tional Progress  During  the  Year,  which  was  the  last  public  address  of  the  late  Dr. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Other  papers  of  unusual  value 
will  be  found  in  the  various  department  Proceedings,  especially  tn  the  departments 
of  Normal  Schools,  Business,  Library,  Education  of  Defectives,  and  Indian  Edu- 
cation. The  Charleston  convention  was  characterized  by  the  voltmtary  obliteration 
by  the  people  of  Charleston  of  the  color  line  in  the  treatment  of  members  of  the 
association  in  all  meetings  of  the  general  association  and  its  seventeen  departments, 
in  an  absorbing  interest  in  all  discussions  of  southern  educational  problems,  in  the 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  Booker  T.  Washington  and  his  presentation  of 
the  Problem  of  the  South,  and  in  the  cordial  hospitality  extended  to  the  members 
from  the  North;  all  of  which  made  the  meeting  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
profitable  in  the  history  of  the  association.  The  especial  work  of  the  year  was  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  70CO  copies  of  the  annual  Proceedings,  and  of  many 
thousand  copies  of  reprints  of  the  reports  of  fecial  committees  made  at  the  last 
meeting  on  The  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools;  on  Courses  of 
Study  in  Normal  Schools;  and  on  College  Entrance  Requirements.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  last-named  report  have  been  the  subject  of  extended  discussion 
in  various  educational  bodies,  and  have  already  led  to  important  modifications  in  the 
relations  existing  between  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  as  reported  in  various  col- 
lege articles  of  the  Year  Book.  The  recommendations  which  have  been  most  discussed 
are  those  favoring  elective  courses  in  high  schools,  a  six-year  high  school  course 
beginning  with  the  seventh  grade,  the  allowing  of  credit  in  the  college  for  superior 
work  in  secondary  schools,  mtensive  study  in  secondary  schools,  and  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  school  day  in  secondary  schools.  Dr.  James  M.  Green,  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  elected  president  for  the  year  1900-01. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  is  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  association. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  fortieth  annual 
convention,  to  be  held  July  8-12,  1901.  The  association  has  nearly  1500  active  (per- 
manent) members,  and  an  average  annual  membership  of  about  8000.  It  has  a 
permanent  invested  fund  of  $88,000, 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  present  article  deals  briefly 
with  some  of  the  principal  topics  of  an  educational  interest  discussed  during  the 
year.  Paragraphs  on  education  in  foreign  countries  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  the  countries  themselves,  and  a  specific  record  of  the  progress  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the  article  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Status  of  Education  at  the  Close  of  the  Century. — The  status  of  education  in  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  monographs  written  by  persons  eminent  in  the  educational  world,  and  collected 
and  edited  by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University  (Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  a  Series  of  Monographs  Prepared  for  the  United 
States  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Albany,  N.  Y..  1900).  The  introduction  by 
Professor  Butler  points  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  essential  features  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  ...  its  spontaneity,  the  liberality  of  States  and  of  indi- 
viduals in  giving  funds  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  educatonal  institutions: 
the  inverse  ratio  of  education  and  of  crime  and  the  interdependence  of  education  and 
industry,  the  literature  of  education,  including  three  hundred  periodicals  and  many 
books  and  reports  annually  devoted  to  the  various  branches  of  education.  The 
study  of  education  is  commented  on  in  the  following  words: 

"Education,  conceived  as  a  social  institution,  is  now  beiti^  studied  in  the  United 
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States  more  widely  and  more  energetically  than  ever  before.  The  chairs  of  edu- 
cation in  the  great  universities  are  the  natural  leaders  in  this  movement.  It  is 
carried  on  also  in  normal  schools,  in  teachers'  training  classes,  and  in  countless  vol- 
untary associations  and  clubs  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  of  educational  theory,  of  practical  procedure  in  teaching, 
of  child  nature,  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  are  engaging  attention  everywhere. 
Herein  lies  the  promise  of  great  advances  in  the  future.  Enthusiasm,  earnestness, 
and  scientific  method  are  all  applied  to  the  study  of  education  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  certain  that  the  results  will  be  fruitful,"  Among  the  papers  of  importance 
of  general  interest  which  fill  the  two  volumes  of  the  work  may  be  mentioned 
Educational  Organisation  and  Administration,  by  President  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  Kindergarten  Education,  by  Susan  E.  Blow;  Elementary 
Education,  by  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Secondary 
Education,  by  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  Universitjr  of  California;  The 
American  College,  by  Professor  A.  F.  West,  of  Princeton;  The  American  Univer- 
sity, by  Professor  E.  D.  Perry,  of  Columbia;  Education  of  Women,  by  President 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr ;  The  Training  of  Teachers,  by  Professor  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  (deceased  1900),  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  School  Architecture  and 
Hygiene,  by  Gilbert  B.  Morrison ;  and  ten  other  monographs  on  special  topics,  such 
as  professional,  scientific,  technical,  agricultural,  commercial,  art  and  industrial 
education;  summer  schools  and  university  extension;  the  education  of  the  negro, 
and  the  Indian,  and  of  defectives ;  and  scientific  societies  and  publications. 

The  Paris  Exposition. — The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
was  more  comprehensive  and  effective  than  that  of  any  other  country  except  France 
itself.  The  cost  of  the  United  States  exhibit  was  over  $80,000,  of  which  the  State 
of  New  York  contributed  $10,000  and  the  city  of  New  York  the  same  amount.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  New  York  State  exhibit  w^s  a  series  of  kineloscopc  pictures 
of  a  fire  drill  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  Moving  pictures  of 
other  forms  of  school  activity,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  were 
accompanied  by  a  phonographic  rendering  of  the  songs  sung  by  the  children. 

Elective  Stwdies.~A  topic  which  was  much  discussed  during  the  year  was  that 
of  elective  studies,  both  in  college  and  in  the  high  school.  Notable  among  the 
opponents  of  the  elective  system  was  Professor  H.  Munsterberg,  whose  article 
School  Reform,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  contained  the  statement  that 
elections  by  the  pupil  or  student  are  not  a  voluntary  choice,  but  "express  the 
cumulation  of  a  hundred  chance  influences."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  considerable  time 
was  given  to  discussion  of  the  question,  among  the  papers  read  being  Limited 
Election  in  Nigh  School  Work;  Some  Problems  of  the  Elective  System;  The 
Proper  Limitation  of  Elective  Work  in  School  and  College;  The  Proper  Limitations 
of  the  Electirc  System  of  College  Studies.  For  further  discussion,  see  Universities 
AHD  Colleges  (paragraph  Elective  System). 

Secondary  Schools. — Salient  points  in  the  history  of  secondary  education  during 
the  school  year  ending  July,  1900,  were  the  attempts  in  several  States  to  reorganize 
the  school  administration.  In  Boston,  two  bills,  one  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  other  to  form  a  schoolhoiise  department,  were  defeated. 
A  law  was  enacted  calling  for  a  State  superintendence  in  all  towns  and  cities  in 
Massachusetts.  In  New  York  (see  New  York)  the  Davis  law.  signed  in  May, 
created  a  revolution  in  the  educational  conditions;  and  the  unification  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State  would  have  been  attained  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  governor  but  for  the  fact  that  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  State  educational  system.  The 
schools  of  Baltimore  were  reorganized  by  the  new  charter  of  that  city,  which  went 
into  effect  March  I,  1900.  A  central  board  of  education  takes  the  place  of  the  ward 
System  formerly  in  vogue.  In  (Chicago,  the  Board  of  Education  founded  a  depart- 
men  of  child  study  and  pedagogical  investigation,  including  a  director  and  assistants, 
who  are  to  make  "such  psychophysical  and  allied  investigations  having  a  pedagogi- 
cal bearing  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  director  and  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  also  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion to  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  schools  as  may  be  directed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  committee."  The  first  work  of  this  department  was  a 
research  upon  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  pupils  of  the  pnblic  schor.]?. 

Expedition  of  Cuban  Teachers. — An  event  which  has  been  characterized  as 
"unique  in  the  history  of  education"  was  the  action  of  Harvard  University  in  open- 
ing her  doors  in  the  summer  of  1900  to  nearly  1300  Cuban  teachers,  at  the  request 
of  A,  E.  Frye,  Harvard,  '90,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Frye 
gained  the  co-operation  of  the  Washington  government,  while  Harvard  agreed  to 
provide  instruction  and  entertainment,  and  raised  by  subscription  the  sum  of  $71,- 
I45-33-   The  embarkation  of  the  Cuban  teachers  took  place  at  fourteen  different 
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ports  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  island,  and  began  on  June  22,  the  ex- 
pedition being  carried  to  the  United  States  on  five  army  transports.  The  exact 
number  of  teachers  was  1273,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Cuban  teaching  force. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  delegation  were  women.  The  plan  for  instruction  at  Harvard 
comprehended  (i)  two  lessons  a  day  in  English;  (2)  a  course  of  eighteen  lectures 
in  Spanish  on  physiography,  illustrated  by  as  many  excursions  to  different  points 
of  geographical  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston;  (3)  two  courses  of  lectures 
in  Spanish  on  historical  subjects — one  on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  other 
on  the  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  North  and  South  America ;  and  (4)  lectures 
on  free  libraries,  on  the  organization  of  the  American  schools,  and  on  imitation  and 
allied  faculties  in  children.  Through  special  gifts  received  from  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  a  course  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  kindergarten  was  provided  for  the 
Cuban  women  teachers,  and  a  workshop  course  on  American  sloyd  for  a  selected 
number  of  Cuban  men.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Cuban  delegation,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Harvard  authorities  that  the  selecting  bodies  in  Cuba  had 
selected  too  many  elderly  people,  who  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  learning 
English,  or  indeed  of  absorbing  readily  new  ideas.  About  lO  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  over  44  years  of  age,  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  over  ^  To 
the  Cuban  authorities,  however,  it  may  have  seemed  expedient  to  select  some 
persons  of  influence  or  high  standing  in  their  several  communities,  whose  presence 
would  be  a  safeguard  for  the  younger  members,  and  who  would  be  able  to  impress 
their  views  on  their  own  people  after  the  return  of  the  expedition.  The  party  spent 
Rix  weeks  and  a  half  in  Cambridge,  and  the  total  cost,  including  instruction,  enter- 
tainments, board  and  lodging,  transportation  on  excursions,  medical  care,  and  the 
cost  of  clerks,  guides,  chaperons,  and  interpreters,  was  $68,105.  One  month's 
salary  was  paid  to  the  Cuban  public  school  teachers  while  they  were  in  Cambridge. 
There  were  1181  of  them,  the  i;;!maining  92  being  teachers  in  the  University  of 
Havana  and  the  institutes,  private  school-teachers,  and  Cuban  chaperons  and  inter- 
preters, together  with  three  physicians  and  two  priests.  The  success  of  the  whole 
undertaking,  according  to  one  writer,  was  diminished  if  not  altogether  nullified  by 
the  lack  of  interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  teachers,  who  are  said 
to  have  regarded  the  expedition  as  a  picnic  on  a  large  scale.  The  opinion  of  the 
Harvard  authorities  is,  however,  much  more  worthy  of  consideration  and  is,  that 
the  expedition  fulfilled  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  enthusiastic  expectation  of  good 
expressed  by  the  originators  of  the  plan,  and  that  the  good  bids  fair  to  be  abiding. 
President  Eliot  expressed  his  view  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  as  follows :  "The 
chief  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  opening  of  the  minds  of  these  1300  intelligent 
people  to  a  flood  of  new  observations  and  new  ideas.  There  was  a  great  diversity 
among  them  as  regards  education  and  capacity.  As  General  Wood  said  in  a  letter 
written  from  Havana  on  the  24th  of  February  to  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  'You 
will  find  all  classes  among  them,  from  the  highly  educated  to  those  of  very  limited 
education;  but  they  are  all  enthusiastically  interested  in  educational  matters,  and  to 
these  people  and  to  the  children  they  are  teaching  we  must  look  for  the  Cvbk  we 
hope  to  build  up.  These  men  and  women  will  come  back  to  Cuba  with  very  many 
new  ideas  and  very  much  better  fitted  to  teach.'  A  fair  proportion  of  them  learned 
much  English,  and  got  a  new  conception  of  science  teaching  and  history  teaching ; 
but  many  of  them  were  too  old  to  learn  a  new  language,  or,  indeed,  to  acquire  much 
intellectual  training  of  any  sort ;  yet  all  saw  with  their  eyes  the  American  ways  of 
living,  and  the  outside  at  least  of  many  American  institutions,  such  as  schools,  hos- 
pitals, asylums.  libraries,  churches,  and  theatres.  They  made  two  voyages  on  the 
ocean,  they  had  a  hasty  view  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington ;  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  country  on  their  rides  through  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland,  and  they  became  well  acquainted  with  Cambridge  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  from  Marblehead  on  the  one  side  to  Point  Allerton  and  Nantasket 
on  the  other.  They  came  in  contact  with  a  considerable  number  of  American  edu- 
cated young  people,  and  found  them  serviceable,  cordial,  and  friendly.  When  the 
expedition  was  about  to  leave  Cambridge  for  the  fortnight's  journey,  the  Cubans 
wished  to  have  the  young  men  who  had  worked  for  them  and  with  them  in  Cam- 
bridge accompany  them  on  their  journey,  and  Superintendent  Frye  so  arranged  it; 
and  it  was  with  real  regret  that  the  guides  and  the  guided  parted  at  Philadelphia, 
whence  the  transports  sailed  for  Cuba." 

An  Educational  Experiment. — The  Chicago  University  Elementary  School,  estab- 
lished in  1895,  has  since  attracted  considerable  attention.  (See  A  New  Departure  in 
Education,  in  Education,  December,  1900.)  The  school  was  founded  by  the  univer- 
sity to  carry  out  the  plans  of  John  Dewey,  head  professor  of  philosophy,  and  has 
been  called  both  an  educational  experiment  station  and  a  laboratory  of  education. 
The  aim  and  plan  of  the  school  are  outlined  in  Professor  Dewey's  book.  School  and 
Society  (Chic^,  1900).    He  maintains  that  the  common  school  is  isolated  from 
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society  in  that  the  child  cannot  apply  out  of  school  the  knowledge  he  learns  in 
school,  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  Professor  Dewey's  school  aims  to  bring  the  two 
worlds,  the  school  world  and  the  world  of  society,  as  near  together  as  possible. 
This  can  be  done  in  training  the  child's  mind  by  means  of  the  occupations  of  daily 
life.  Thus,  both  boys  and  girls  learn  cooking,  sewing,  weaving,  and  carpentry; 
while  history,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages  are  given  only  incidentally. 
Professor  Dewey,  in  an  article.  Psychology  and  Social  Practice,  in  the  Psychological 
Review  for  March,  igoo,  states  the  theory  after  which  the  Chicago  elementary 
school  is  modelled.  He  finds  that  present  methods  of  education  are  based  on  two 
false  assumptions:  First,  that  the  motives  and  conditions  which  evoke  mental  power 
are  different  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult;  and  second,  that  the  aims  and  habits  of 
the  child  are  capable  of  being  specialized  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  degree  as 
those  of  the  adult  Professor  Dewey  further  states,  in  an  article.  Psychology  of  the 
Elementary  Curriculum,  in  the  Elementary  School  Record  for  December,  1900,  that 
the  working  hypotheses  of  the  school  which  are  derived  from  modern  psychology 
are  threefold:  (l)  Mind  as  a  function  of  social  life;  (2)  mind  as  knowledge — i.e., 
intellect  as  contrasted  with  the  emotion  and  endeavor  so  much  accented  in  modem 
psychology;  (3)  mind  as  process  of  development;  and  he  finds  in  childhood  three 
st^es  of  growth:  The  first  from  4  to  8  years,  about,  marked  by  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  sensory  and  motor  sides  of  the  child's  life;  the  second  from 
8  to  12  years,  distinguished  by  the  child's  realization  of  the  possibility  of 
objective  and  permanent  results  of  his  activity;  the  third  from  12  years  to  the 
time  when  the  child  begins  his  secondary  education.  The  relations  between  these 
three  stages  of  growth  have  been  worked  out  experimentally  in  the  Chicago  Ele- 
mentary School  with  the  following  results:  (i)  "That  it  is  possible,  in  early  years, 
10  appeal,  in  teaching  the  recognition  and  use  of  symbols,  to  the  child's  power  of 
production  and  creation;  and  that  tbere  is  the  advantage  of  a  limited  and  definite 
result  by  which  the  child  may  measure  his  progress.  (2)  Failure  to  sufficiently  take 
account  of  this  fact  resulted  in  an  undue  postjjonement  of  some  phases  of  the  lines 
of  work,  with  the  effect  that  the  child,  having  progressed  to  a  more  advanced 
plane  intellectually,  feels  what  earlier  might  have  been  a  form  of  power  and  creation 
to  be  an  irksome  task.  (3)  There  is  a  demand  for  periodic  concentration  and  alter- 
nation in  the  school  programme  of  the  time  devoted  to  these  studies  and  of  all 
studies  where  mastery  of  technique  or  special  method  is  advisable." 

Statistics, — There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  245,000  public  schoolhouses, 
418.000  public  school  teachers,  and  15,700,000  public  school  pupils,'  and  $203,000,000 
was  expended  for  public  instruction.  Public  school  statistics  have  never  been 
reliably  collected  in  detail  for  the  whole  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  available 
at  or  near  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  1900  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  a  report  was  read  by  James  M.  Greenwood  on  High  School  Statistics, 
covering  (l)  enrolment  of  pupils;  (2)  the  number  of  first-year  pupils,  classified  by 
age;  (3)  the  total  number  of  first-year  pupils  that  failed  to  maintain  class  standing 
in  one  or  more  branches;  and  (4)  the  number  and  ages  of  first-year  pupils  that  were 
dropped  from  school  during  the  current  year  and  the  reasons  for  their  leaving 
school.  The  statistics  covered  a  total  enrolment  of  12,542.  of  which  6804  were 
first-year  pupils.  Of  the  1015  pupils  who  left  school,  by  far  the  greatest  number  for 
whose  departure  the  reason  was  known  left  to  go  to  work,  inability  to  do  the  work 
and  sickness  being  almost  as  numerous.  The  general  conclusions  from  the  statistics 
collected  were  (i)  that  young  children  who  finish  grammar  school  work  and  go  then 
to  the  high  school  are  least  likely  to  fail  in  studies  or  leave  school ;  (2)  that  older 
pupils  are  most  likely  to  fail  or  leave  during  the  first  year;  (3)  that  failures  to  do 
the  work  are  greatest  in  mathematics,  next  in  English,  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
natural  sciences,  and  history,  in  the  order  mentioned;  (4)  that  a  seven-years' 
course  of  elementary  study  will  send  one-third  to  one-half  more  pupils  to  high 
school  than  a  nine-years'  course,  and  that  the  preparation  is  as  good  for  children 
entering  elementary  schools  over  six  years  of  age;  and  (5)  that  the  pupils  continu- 
ing the  high  school  course  for  two  years  are  in  general  likely  to  finish  the  course. 

The  relations  of  the  secondary  schools  to  the  colleges,  involving  questions  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school ;  the  co-ordination  of  its 
work  with  that  of  the  under-class  work  of  the  college ;  the  eligibility  of  its  graduates 
for  entrance  into  college;  the  comparative  value  of  entrance  examinations  and 
entrance  on  certificate ;  and  some  similar  questions,  including  that  of  uniform  college 
entrance  requirements,  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  article  Universities  and 
Colleges. 

The  following  books  on  the  various  topics  of  education  have  appeared  during  1900: 
Education  and  Life,  by  J.  H.  Baker  (New  York)  ;  Work  and  Play,  by  J.  E.  Bradley 
(Boston)  ;  Education  and  the  Philosophical  Ideal,  by  H.  W.  Dresser  (New  York)  ; 
Educational  Aims  and  Methods,  by  Sir  J.  G.  Fitch  (New  York) ;  The  Making  of 
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Character,  by  John  MacCunn  (New  York) ;  Imiiation  in  Education,  by  J.  N.  Deahl 
(New  York)  ;  Interest  in  its  Relation  to  Pedagogy,  by  Wilhelm  Ostermann,  a  trans- 
lation (New  York)  ;  A  History  of  Education,  by  Thomas  Davidson  (New  York) ; 
Pestalozci:  His  Life  and  Work,  by  Roger  de  Guimps  (London)  ;  Education  in  the 
United  States,  edited  by  N.  M.  Butler  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  ;  The  Art  of  Study,  by  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  (New  York);  Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think,  by  N.  C.  Schaeffer 
(Philadelphia) ;  Systematic  Methodology,  by  A.  T.  Smith  (New  York)  ;  School 
Sanitation  and  Decoration;  a  Practical  Study  of  Health  and  Beauty  in  their  Rela- 
tions to  the  Public  Schools,  by  S.  Burrage  and  H.  T.  Bailey  (Boston)  ;  School 
Gymnastics  with  Light  Apparatus,  by  J.  H.  Bancroft  (Boston)  ;  Tuskeeee;  Its 
Story  and  its  Work,  by  M.  B.  Thrasher  (Boston)  ;  Nature  Study  and  the  Child,  by 
C.  B.  Scott  (Boston)  ;  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  by  D.  E.  Smith  (New 
York)  ;  The  American  Public  School,  by  John  Swett  (New  York),  and  the  Addresses 
and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

EDWABDS,  Thomas  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  biblical  scholar  and  principal  of 
Bala  (North  Wales)  Theological  College,  died  at  Bala  March  22,  1900.  Born  at 
Bala  September  22,  1837.  he  was  educated  in  that  town  and  at  University  Collie, 
London,  and  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
Wales,  and  from  1867  to  1872  had  a  pastorate  in  Liverpool.  He  became  well  known 
as  the  first  principal  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith,  acting  as 
such  from  1872  to  1891.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  principalship  of 
Bala  Theological  College,  of  which  his  father,  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards,  was  the  founder 
and  for  fifty  years  the  principal.  He  was  a  man  of  high  scholarship,  standing  second 
only  to  the  late  Professor  Jevons  in  the  examination  for  his  d^ree  of  duster  of 
Arts  at  London,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  higher  education  in 
Wales.  His  writings  include:  A  Commentary  on  First  Corinthians  (1885)  ;  Hebrews 
(Expositor's  Bible,  1888)  ;  A  Welsh  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  I1890)  ;  Thf 
God-Man  (1895). 

EOLESTON,  Thouas,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  emeritus  of  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy  in  the  Sdiool  of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  died  at  his  home  m 
New  York  City  JTanuary  15,  1900.  Bom  in  New  York  December  9,  1832.  he 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1854,  and  six  years  later  at  the  ficole  des  Mines,  Paris.  From 
1861  to  1864  he  was  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  and  mineralogical  collections  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  In  the  latter  year,  after  securing  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  president,  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  King,  Egleston  founded  the  School  of  Mines,  in  which  he  was 

?rofessor  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  until  1897  and  thereafter  professor  emeritus, 
ie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Society  of 
Mining  Engineers,  and  the  Atnerican  Meteorological  Society,  and  was  a  member  of 
various  other  scientific  oi^nizations.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a  United  States 
commissioner  to  examine  the  coast  fortifications,  and  in  1873  was  a  juror  at  the 
Vienna  International  Exposition.  He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
of  France  in  1890  and  an  officer  in  1895.  Besides  more  than  one  hundred  monographs 
on  the  metallurgy  of  various  metals,  he  wrote:  Tables  for  the  Determination  of 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins  in  the  Metric  and  English  Systems;  Lectures  on 
Mineralogy  (4  vols.)  ;  The  Metallurgy  of  Gold;  The  Metallurgy  of  Silver;  The 
Life  of  Major-General  John  Patcrson  of  the  Revolutionary  Army;  The  Life  of 
Major  Egleston  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

EOTPT,  a  country  of  northeastern  Africa,  though  nominally  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey,  is  financially  and  in  other  ways  practically  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.    The  capital  is  Cairo. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  Egypt  proper — that  is,  exclusive  of  the 
Eg^tian  Soudan — is  about  400,000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  estimated  at  2,460,000,  had  increased,  according  to  a 
British  census,  to  9,734,000  in  1897.  Of  these,  about  574,000  were  nomads  and  over 
112.500  foreigners.  The  latter  class  was  represented  by  38,000  Greeks,  24.500 
Italians,  19.500  British,  14,000  French,  and  about  16.500  of  Other  nationalities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1882,  the  population  was  6,814,000.  Excepting  oases  and  the 
land  watered  by  the  Nile  overflow  the  country  is  arid;  the  Nile  Valley  and  the 
delta,  however,  comprising  less  than  13,000  square  miles,  are  remarkably  fertile,  and 
continue  to  support  the  large  population  in  increasing  prosperity.  The  populations  of 
the  principal  cities  are:  Cairo.  570,000;  Alexandria,  the  chief  commercial  centra 
320,000;  Tantah.  an  inland  delta  town,  57,000;  Port  Said,  42,000;  Assiut,  42.000; 
Zagazig,  36,000;  Mansourah,  36.000;  Fayoum,  .33.000;  Damietta,  31.000 ;  Keria. 
27.000;  Suez,  17,00a  Of  the  total  population  of  ^ypt  proper  about  92  per  cent  is 
Mohammedan.  714  per  cent.  Christian,  and  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.  Jewish.  Ex- 
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cepting  the  foreigners,  all  but  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  over  7  years  of 
age  are  illiterates.  In  1898  there  were  about  10,000  schools  in  the  country,  with  17,000 
teachers  and  228,000  pupils.  At  the  Moslem  Mosque  and  University  of  El  Azhar  in 
Cairo  the  subjects  taught  and  the  pedagogic  methods  have  not  changed  since  it  was 
founded  about  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Government  and  finance. — The  ruler  of  the  country  is  the  khedive,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers.  The  present  khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1892.  The  legislative  council,  which 
is  little  more  than  an  advisory  body,  consists  of  30  members,  14  of  whom  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  government.  The  general  assembly,  which  comprises  the  members  of 
this  council,  the  6  ministers  and  46  members  elected  by  the  people,  also  has  no 
legislative  power,  but  its  consent  is  necessary  to  the  enactment  of  new  laws  for 
direct  taxes  on  land  and  personalty.  The  final  legislative  authority  is  the  khedive 
and  his  ministers.  The  khedive  has  a  yearly  allowance  of  about  $486,000.  Egypt 
is  divided  into  six  districts,  administered  by  governors.  There  are  four  judicial 
systems :  the  courts  of  the  religious  law  of  the  Mohanmiedans ;  the  native  courts, 
which  deal  with  civil  actions  between  natives  and' with  crimes  by  natives;  consular 
courts,  which  are  established  for  the  trial  of  forei^^ers  accused  of  crime ;  and  the 
mixed  tribunals,  instituted  in  1875,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  between 
persons  of  different  nationalities  and,  to  some  extent,  in  criminal  actions  against 
foreigners.  On  January  30,  1900,  the  khedive  signed  a  decree  prolonging  the  ex- 
istence of  the  mixed  tribunals  for  five  years  from  the  first  of  the  following  month. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1899  and  in  1900  apparently  the  relations  between  the  khedive 
and  the  British  authorities  in  Egypt  increased  in  friendliness. 

In  1882  a  rebellion  in  Egypt  led  Great  Britain  to  intervene  and  re-establish  the 
anthority  of  the  khedive.  The  following  year  an  English  financial  adviser  was 
appointed,  without  whose  consent  no  measures  of  finance  can  be  enacted.  This 
adviser  was  Lord  Cromer,  who  still  continues  in  office,  and  though  he  is  not  recog- 
nized as  an  executive  officer  and  has  the  title  of  consul-general,  he  is  practically  the 
governor-general  of  the  country.  Under  him  Egypt  has  emerged  from  a  wretched 
financial  condition  to  a  state  of  solvency  and  prosperity.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  the  land  tax.  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  customs;  the  principal 
items  of  expenditure  are  the  service  of  the  public  debt  and  internal  administration. 
The  consolidated  debt  in  1898  amounted  to  fE.95.555,ooo.  For  several  years  the 
receipts  have  exceeded  the  expenditures,  and  in  1900  the  aggregate  surpluses  ac- 
cumulated for  the  commissioners  of  the  debt  amounted  to  iE.7.495,000  (the  Egyi)tian 
pound  is  worth  $4.9976).  In  a  certain  sense  this  sum  is  a  sinking  fund,  but  it  is 
not  actually  applied  upon  the  debt,  and  the  strange  procedure  obtains  of  interest 
being  paid  thereon.  Lord  Cromer  speaks  of  this  arrangement  as  an  "artificial  sys- 
tem of  finance  originating  under  circumstances  long  since  obsolete;"  such  a  safe- 
guard certainly  seems  unnecessary  in  a  country  that  without  difficulty  raises  a 
revenue  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its  expenditure.  The  revenue  for  1899  amounted 
to  ££.11,415.000,  and  the  expenditure,  including  ££.759,000  paid  over  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  debt  was  ££.11,013,000,  the  surplus,  accordingly,  being  iE.402.ooa 
This  amount  of  revenue,  which  was  the  greatest  recorded  since  British  occupation 
b^an,  was  reached — as  the  London  Times  remarked  in  commenting  on  Lord 
Cromer's  report — "notwithstanding:  a  long  series  of  fiscal  changes  relieving  the  bur- 
dens of  the  taxiMiyers,  changes  which  would  never  have  been  made  by  native  rulers, 
and  many  of  which  would  hardly  have  been  made  by  any  people  less  convinced  than 
ourselves  [Englishmen]  of  the  soundness  of  the  group  of  economic  principles 
connoted  by  the  term  free  trade.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Egyptian 
treasury  has  derived  no  less  advantage  than  the  population  from  these  remissions 
and  rearrangements  of  taxation."  Lord  Cromer  reported:  "Customs,  railways, 
stamps,  the  post-office — in  fact,  all  the  heads  of  revenue  which  increase  with  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country— show  a  satisfactory  decree  of  expansion  and 
elasticity."  These  conditions  are  particularly  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nile  in  1899  was  perhaps  the  lowest  on  record — a  thing  that  in  former  days  would 
have  meant  famine  and  plague.  This  report  also  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
measures  that  have  recently  been  taken  to  protect  the  fellaheen  (peasants)  from  the 
extortionate  usury  of  the  Orientai  money-lenders.  Large  numbers  of  the  fellaheen 
"are  hopelessly  in  debt  and  are  consequently  deprived  of  proper  incentives  to  indus- 
try. Though  the  highest  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  law  is  9  per  cent.  .  .  .  the 
usurers  find  means  to  charge  what  they  please  when  once  the^  get  the  poor  cul- 
tivators in  their  power.  Forty  per  cent,  seems  to  be  their  ordinary  remuneration, 
and  even  this  figure  is  probably  exceeded  in  many  cases.  The  government  tried 
the  experiment  of  making  small  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  though  without  any 
intention  of  permanently  embarking  upon  business  of  this  kind.  The  experiment 
proved  sufficiently  successful  to  induce  the  government  to  transfer  its  management  to 
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the  National  Bank.  It  has  authorized  the  bank  to  charge  i  per  cent  commission 
in  addition  to  the  lec^l  9  per  cent.,  so  that  any  cultivator  who  has  not  actually 
ruined  himself  may  raise  money  at  10  per  cent,  to  pa^  of(  a  debt  costing  him  at  least 
40.  The  natives  appear  to  appreciate  the  system,  which,  in  response  to  ui^ent  appli- 
cations, is  being  extended."  As  even  10  per  cent,  seems  a  rather  high  rate  oi  interest, 
it  should  be  said  that  this  rate  is  necessary  to  insure  merely  a  fair  margin  to  the 
bank  and  to  protect  it  from  insolvency  that  otherwise  would  be  caused  by  those  fella- 
heen who  fail  to  meet  their  obligations.  Lord  Cromer  is  careful  to  insist  that  the 
system  is  still  experimental. 
The  latest  budget  reports  are  as  follows: 

1900.  1901. 

Total  receipts  iE.io,700,ooo  £E.io,70o.ooo 

Total  expenditure   io,54i>ooo  10,636,000 

Actual  receipts  i£.io,484<000 

Amount  taken  from  reserve  to  diminish  taxes   316,000 

iE.  10,700.000 

Actual  expenditure   9.823.000 

Guaranteed  debt  sinking  fund..   63,000 

Paid  to  economic  fund   265,000 

General  reserve  for  surplus  receipts   485,000 

££.10,636,000 

The  surplus  for  1901  is  iE.549,000;  taking  from  this  the  ££.485,000  to  be  paid  to 
the  reserve  fund,  ££.64,000  are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  E^ptian  government.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  budget  for  1901  is  a  reduction  of  river  navigation  receipts 
by  about  ££.130.000,  by  abolishing  lock  dues  for  passing  under  river  railway  bridges. 
This  action,  which  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  river  boatmen,  "redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  financial  authorities." 

Army. — In  September,  1882,  the  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded  by  a  decree  of  the 
khedive,  and  in  the  following  December  the  organization  of  a  new  army  was  under- 
taken by  a  British  officer,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  The  present  sirdar  is 
General  Sir  Reginald  Wingalc,  who  succeeded  General  Lord  Kitchener  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899.  The  total  strength  of  the  Egyptian  army  is  about  18,000 ;  about  100  of  its 
officers  are  Englishmen.  Since  1882  the  British  army  of  occupation  has  remained  in 
the  country;  its  present  strength  is  about  5500.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  force 
the  Egyptian  government  makes  an  annual  contribution  of  ^7.000. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industry  is  agriculture,  made  possible 
by  the  Nile  overflow,  of  which  the  farmers,  especially  in  Lower  E^:ypt,  take  advan- 
tage by  means  of  a  system  of  irrigating  canals.  The  important  crops  include  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  various  vegetables,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  clover.  The  area 
under  corn  is  about  1,592,000  acres;  wheat,  1,262,000  acres:  cotton,  906,000  acres; 
sugar-cane,  67,000  acres.  In  1897  the  sugar  crop  amounted  to  3,604.503  tons  (of 
aooo  pounds).  The  cotton  produced  in  the  year  1897-98  amounted  to  323.885  tons: 
in  1898-99,  276,646  tons.  There  are  about  4,500.000  date  trees  yielding  fruit  or  seed. 
Cattle  and  other  farm  animals  number  about  1,670.000.  During  the  year  1900  much 
progress  was  made  on  the  dams  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan  and  and  Assiut.  the  low 
water  of  the  river  in  the  winter  of  1899-1900  making  possible  more  work  than  was 
anticipated.  The  construction  of  the  dams  is  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  and  at  times  over  20.000  people  have  been  employed  on  the  undertaking.  The 
Assiut  dam  is  intended  to  store  and  thus  raise  the  level  of  the  water  during  the 
summer,  so  as  to  benefit  Middle  Egypt  and  Fayoum,  while  the  dam  at  Assouan  will 
be  located  at  the  cataract  and  will  be  built  on  the  granite  of  which  the  reefs  are 
composed.  As  there  will  be  a  head  of  46  feet  of  water  at  the  latter  dam,  considerable 
power  will  be  developed,  and  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  benefits  to  be  conferred 
by  the  irrigation  makes  the  scheme  of  interest  from  an  economic  as  well  as  an 
engineering  standpoint.  The  dam  is  being  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  Aird  & 
Company  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  that  provides  for  the  payment  for  the  work 
in  annual  instalments  of  £160,000.  beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  dam  and  ex- 
tending over  some  thirty  years.  So  vigorously  has  the  work  been  prosecuted  that 
its  completion  a  year  earlier  than  the  time  specified  in  the  contract.  July  i.  1903,  is 
expected.  There  will  be  locks  and  canals,  so  that  the  dams  will  not  interfere  wi^ 
navigation,  while  ample  sluiceways  will  permit  the  escape  of  water  during  the  flood. 

Tnie  foreign  trade,  exclusive  of. specie,  has  been  reported  as  ftrilows: 
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1896.  1897-  1898.  1899. 

Imports   iE.9,828,604      fE.  10,603,672      ££.11,033,219  ££.11,441,802 

Exports   13,232,108  12,321.220  11,805,179  15.350,908 

Trade  with  countries  commercially  the  most  important  was  as  follows  in  1898  and 
1899: 

Imports  to  Egypt.  Exports  from  Egypt. 

1898.  1899.  1898.  1899. 

Great  Britain  ££.3.872.452  iE.4.334-026  ££.5,523.204  ££.8.227,275 

Turkey                                         i,7Qi.934  1.643.224  390,651  339,821 

France  and  Algeria                      1,069,532  1,060,341  1,129,302  1,366.777 

Austria-Hungary                          746,050  735.296  413.149  579.ooi 

Belgium                                   572.704  626,40s  30,933  59.258 

British  colonies  in  Far  East..        588,501  611,438  29,741  71,630 

JtaJy.                                             500,948  558i87i  361,379  445,499 

5"ssia                                        471.475  430,023  1,859,946  1,255,32? 

Germany                                    316,137  350,204  481.4M  578,908 

Trade  with  the  United  States,  expressed  in  dollars  (the  dollar  is  practically  one- 
fifth  of  the  ^yptian  pound),  has  been  for  years  ending  June  30: 

1897.  1898.  1899.  1900. 

Imports  from  United  States   $323,761       $816,915       $494,196  $1,095,613 

Exports  to  United  States   7,027,005      5.017,707      7,489,929  8,278.022 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  and  almost  all  of  the  exports  pass  through  the 
port  of  Alexandria.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  textiles  (valued  at  £E.i,6lo,- 
399  in  1898),  provisions,  iron  and  steel  goods,  coal,  tobacco,  and  alcoholic  liquors. 
Of  the  exports,  about  85  per  cent,  is  cotton  and  cotton  seed;  the  value  of  the  raw 
cotton  exported  in  the  year  1897-98  was  ££.9,040,150;  in  18^-99,  £E.ii, 598,222. 
Other  exports  are  sugar,  wheat,  corn,  gums,  hides,  barley,  cigarettes,  and  ivory. 

Communications.— In  1899  there  were  reported  1268  miles  of  railway  in  Egypt,  of 
which  1166  miles  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  state  and  72  miles  by  private 
companies;  815  miles  were  in  the  Delta.  In  addition  is  the  Nile  Valley  railroad  to 
Khartoum,  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  which  increases  the  total  length  to  1796  miles. 
The  first  train  from  Wady  Haifa  reached  Khartoum  on  January  26,  1900.  Besides 
the  lines  already  mentioned,  there  are  390  miles  of  "agricultural  railways"  in  the 
Daira  Sanieh  estates,  and  a  considerable  mileage  is  under  construction  or  projected. 
In  particular  should  be  mentioned  the  proposed  branch  line  from  Berber  on  the  Nile 
to  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  1899  the  railway  receipts  amounted  to  ££.2,112,065, 
the  largest  amount  yet  attained,  and  the  working  expenses,  ££.950,429.  According 
to  a  report  published  in  1900,  it  would  seem  that  railway  progress  has  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1899  there  were  2105  miles  of 
telegraph  line,  with  9364  miles  of  wire,  owned  by  the  government.  There  are  290 
post-offices  and  25  "travelling  offices ;"  in  addition  the  rural  post  has  been  estab- 
lished in  over  525  localities.  About  three-tenths  of  the  foreign  cocrespondence  is 
with  Great  Britain.  The  Suez  Canal  is  treated  under  its  own  title.  See  Colonies  and 

AKCH  .OOLOGY. 

The  Egyptian  Soudan. — In  accordance  with  a  convention  signed  in  January.  1899. 
by  representatives  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  governments,  the  administration  of 
the  Egyptian  Soudan,  which  was  regained  to  Egypt  by  the  victory  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army,  commanded  by  General  Kitchener  over  the  Dervishes  at  Omdurman 
in  September,  i£to8,  is  placed  with  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  Egypt  with  the 
assent  of  Great  Britain.  General  Kitchener,  w-no  was  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
was  made  governor-general  of  the  Soudan;  and  upon  his  appointment  as  chief-of- 
staff  to  General  Lord  Roberts  in  South  Africa  he  was  succeeded  in  both  positions 
on  December  23,  1899.  by  General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate.  The  convention  mentioned 
above  provides  that  the  British  and  the  Egyptian  flags  shall  be  used  together  in  the 
Soudan;  that  imports  from  Egypt  proper  shall  be  free  of  duty,  and  that  imports  from 
other  countries  shall  not  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  similar  imports  to  Egypt :  and 
that  the  importation  or  exportation  of  slaves  »iall  not  be  permitted.  The  northern 
botuidary  of  the  Soudan  follows  the  22d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  which  crosses 
the  Nile  near  Wady  Haifa.  Southward  from  this  parallel  the  country  extends  a 
distance  of,  perhaps,  1400  miles  to  Uganda,  the  total  estimated  area  being  950,000 
square  miles.  On  the  east  the  Egyptian  Soudan  is  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Italian  colony  of  Eritrea,  and  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  west  by  French  Sahara  and 
French  Oango.   The  cost  of  administration  is  largely  borne  by  the  Egyptian  govern-  , 
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ment.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1900  was  iE.158,000,  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture iE.575.000;  the  deficit  of  ££.417,000  is  charged  to  Egypt 

The  Soudan  has  not  yet  recovered  from  Dervish  oppression.  A  large  amount  of 
cultivation  and  trade  have  been  abandoned,  and  wide  areas  of  the  country  depopu- 
lated; but  reconstruction  is  progressing,  though  against  unavoidable  difficulties.  The 
capital,  Khartoum,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  has  been  largely 
rebuilt,  and  in  igoo  was  described  as  "a  city  of  broad  streets  and  handsome  build- 
ings, of  tramways,  and  electric  lights."  The  Gordon  Memorial  College,  founded 
there  by  General  Lord  Kitchener,  has  been  erected ;  and  on  May  6,  1900,  Mr.  J, 
Currie  was  appointed  director  of  education  in  the  Soudan  and  master  of  the  college. 
In  contrast  to  Khartoum  is  El  Obeid,  which  was  the  capital  of  Kordofan  and  had 
a  population  upward  of  30,000.  Upon  its  reoccupation  in  December,  1899,  it  "was 
found  to  be  entirely  deserted  save  for  a  single  leopard,  who  sat  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  principal  well.  During  ipoo  the  sudd,  a  thick  tan^e  of  floating  vegetation, 
which  made  navigation  impossible,  was  cut  out  over  a  distance  of  some  200  miles 
on  the  White  Nile  sufficiently  to  establish  river  communication,  except  at  the  rapids, 
with  Uganda. 

On  November  25,  1899,  a  column  of  troops,  commanded  by  General  (then  Colonel) 
Wingate,  came  up  with  the  khalifa,  who  had  under  him  most  of  the  remainii^j 
belligerent  Dervishes,  and  defeated  his  forces,  many  of  whom  were  captured  near 
GediT,  about  170  miles  south  of  Omdurman.  The  khalifa  himself  was  killed,  but 
Osman  Digna  escaped.  The  relatives  and  immediate  followers  of  the  mahdi  and 
the  khalifa  were  imprisoned  at  Rosetta.  Most  of  the  other  captive  Dervishes  were 
disarmed  and  pardoned,  but  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other.  This 
victory  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opening  of  the  Soudan  for  general  traffic  on 
December  12,  1899.  On  January  19,  1900,  General  Wingate  captured  Osman  Digna 
in  the  hills  near  Tokar,  and  two  days  later  he  was  sent  to  Suakin.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  khalifa's  emirs,  and  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  opponents 
of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  in  the  eastern  Soudan.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  un- 
usual military  ability.  It  ts  said  that  he  was  born  in  Paris  of  French  parents,  was 
adopted  by  a  Mohammedan  merchant  of  Alexandria,  and  was  educated  in  the  Cairo 
military  school.  On  February  i  it  was  reported  that  when  ordered  to  return  their 
ball  cartridges  two  battalions  of  native  troops,  garrisoned  at  Omdurman.  refused  to 
obey.  It  appeared  that  some  of  the  native  officers  were  desirous  of  stirring  up 
trouble. against  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  France.  In  the  latter  country  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  to  give  undue  significance  to  the  incident. 

BLBE-TRAVB  and  Elbe  Rhine  Canals.   See  Germany. 

XIUQOTRIO  OARRIAOBS.   See  Automobiles. 

BLBOTRIOAI.  BNGINIIERINa  and  INDUSTRY.  The  field  of  electrical 
engineering  and  industry  is  so  broad  and  the  developments  in  it  are  so  active,  that 
only  the  briefest  mention  is  possible  of  the  work  of  1900.  As  indicating  the  capital 
investment  in  electrical  undertakings  the  following  figures  covering  the  United 
States  are  interesting:  Telegraphy,  $250,000,000;  telephony,  $300,000,000;  electric 
lighting,  $1,200,000,000;  electric  railways,  $i,8oo,ooo,ooo;  electric  mining,  power 
transmis.sion,  deposition  and  plating,  $250,000,000;  electric  manufacturing,  $150,000^- 
000;  automobiles  and  storage  battery,  $25,000,000;  grand  total,  $3,975,000,000.  The 
capital  involved  in  electrical  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  stated  at 
£123,636.602  by  London  Engineering.  These  figures  are  fair  mdications  of  the 
immensity  which  the  electrical  industry  has  attained.  Turning  now  to  the  develop- 
ments of  1900,  several  undertakings  deserve  especial  mention.  In  America  the 
Niagara  Falls  works  have  increased  their  capacity  during  the  year  by  the  addition 
of  four  new  2500  horse-power  turbines,  and  the  large  power  plant  at  Massena,  N.  Y. 
(see  W.\TER  Power),  was  nearly  completed.  Large  steam  power  plants  were  in 
progress  of  construction  for  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  in  Boston,  and  the  Man- 
hattan Elevated  Railway  in  New  York.  These  are  but  isolated  examples  of  the 
electrical  undertakings  which  have  been  under  way  in  America  during  the  year, 
and  which  in  the  rapid  development  of  electric  lighting  and  power  in  this  country 
excite  only  passing  comment.  In  some  respects  the  most  notable  feature  of  elec- 
trical development  during  1900  was  the  increased  activity  of  foreign  countries  in 
electrical  enterprises.  A  few  of  these  foreign  undertakings  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples.  At  F.lberfcld.  in  Germany,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  plant  has  been 
installed  in  which  a  Parsons  steam  turbine  is  coupled  directly  to  a  looo-kitowatt 
dynamo  producing  three-phase  current  at  4000  volts  with  50  periods.  At  Chevres, 
near  Geneva,  the  water  power  of  the  Rhone  was  still  further  utilized  during  igoov 
and  there  are  now  ten  1200  horse-power  turbines  each  driving  a  two-phase  generator. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  three  companies  began  construction  on  electnc-lightiiv 
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plants.  At  Prague  a  large  station  was  opened  during  the  year  to  supply  electric 
power  and  light  In  Italy  a  great  deal  of  notable  work  was  done.  A  large  water- 
power  station  was  built  at  Paderno.  on  the  River  Adda,  and  current  is  transmitted 
to  Milan,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  The  energy  is  generated  at  13,500  volts  on 
the  three-phase  system  without  using  slip-up  transformers,  and  the  output  is  13,000 
horse-power.  This  current  is  used  both  for  lighting  and  for  working  street  rail- 
ways. Another  station  developing  12,000  horse-power  on  the  three-phase,  system  at 
3600  volts  was  built  at  Porta  Yalta  and  is  worked  by  steam.  Still  another  notable 
Italian  installation  was  the  equipment  of  the  65-mile  railway  between  Lecco  and 
Sondrio  with  electricity.  In  England,  it  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  London 
undei^ound  railways  have  been  or  are  soon  to  be  equipped  with  electric  power,  or 
experiments  are  in  prepress  with  this  object  in  view.  In  Paris,  about  9  miles  of 
the  metro[>olitan  underground  rapid  transit  system  were  opened  for  traffic  with  elec- 
tric traction.  (See  Rahd  Transit.)  In  Switzerland,  the  Burgdorf-Thun  Railway, 
25  miles  loi^,  was  completed,  and  is  to  be  operated  by  polyphase  current  without 
transformation  into  direct  current. 

BZfiOTRXOAL  BNGUN^IRS,  AMBBTOAW  INSTITUTJJ  OF,  at  the  close  of 

the  fiscal  jrear,  April  30,  1900,  reported  a  total  membership  of  1183,  a  net  gain  of  45. 
There  were  5  deaths  during  the  year,  and  16  resignations  were  received.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $7461.56.  The  institute  holds 
monthly  meetings  at  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York  City,  and  prints  its 
transactions  monthly.  On  August  16.  1900,  the  institute  held  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  British  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  at  Paris.  President,  Carl  Hering, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  secretary,  Ralph  W.  Pope,  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 
City. 

BLZIOTRIOITT.   See  Physics. 

BliBOTRIO  STRBJEIT  RAILWAYS.  The  extension  of  the  electric  railway 
both  in  city  and  country  continues  without  abatement,  and  this  form  of  mbtor 
power  seems  destined  to_  supplant  all  others  for  urban  and  interurban  traffic.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  the  mileage  of  cable  and  horse- 
car  lines  is  steadily  decreasing,  while  that  of  electric  railways  shows  a  constant  and 
remarkable  increase.  Considering  the  statistics  of  electric  street  railways,  the  first 
point  of  interest  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  companies  recorded  annually  with 
an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  railway  under  operation.  This  is  explained  by  the 
tendency  toward  consolidation  which  has  been  and  is  still  being  shown  among  the 
various  railway  companies.  In  this  way  the  expense  of  supervision  and  main- 
tenance can  be  decreased  materially.  In  1899  there  were  in  the  United  States  871 
street  railway  companies  operating  a  total  mileage  of  19,213  miles,  and  in  Canada 
38  companies  with  761  miles  of  track.  In  1898  there  were  954  companies  in  the 
United  Stales  and  37  in  Canada  operating  17.549  and  673  miles  of  track  respectively. 
In  1897  there  were  953  companies  with  15.7:8  miles  of  track  in  the  United  States, 
and  30  companies  with  a  mileage  aggregating  463  in  Canada.  The  increase  in  mile- 
age during  1899  over  that  of  the  previous  year  was  1664,  or  9.5  per  cent.,  in  the 
United  States,  and  88  miles,  or  n.6  per  cent.,  in  Canada.  The  distribution  of  this 
increase  among  the  various  States  by  groups  was  as  follows:  New  England  States. 
364  miles,  or  13.8  per  cent. ;  Eastern  States,  431  miles,  or  7.4  per  cent. ;  Central 
States,  89*5  miles,  or  15.8  per  cent.;  and  Southern  States,  21  miles,  or  1.7  per  cent. 
The  Western  States  show  a  decrease  of  48  miles,  or  3.1  per  cent.  The  extent  to 
which  electricity  is  supplanting  other  modes  of  traction  may  be  appreciated  when  we 
consider  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of  2027  miles,  or  12.7  per  cent.,  in  the 
length  of  track  of  electric  railways,  there  was  a  decrease  of  46  miles,  or  12.2  per 
cent.,  in  the  mileage  of  cable  railways,  of  235  miles  or  36.1  per  cent,  in  the  extent 
of  horse  railways,  and  of  83  miles  in  the  mileage  of  lines  using  other  sources  of 
motive  power.  The  equipment  of  the  railways  has  been  greatly  increased  during 
the  year,  and  the  tendency  is  to  use  larger  cars  with  an  increased  carrying  capacity. 
This  has  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  many  old  cars,  which  were  replaced  with 
new  without  greatly  increasing  the  total  number  included  in  the  ^gregate  equip- 
ment The  immensity  of  the  street  railway  business  is  shown  by  the  statement  thai 
the  capital  liabilities  of  the  various  companies  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1898  amounted  to  $1,621,820,000,  while  the  total  earnings  for  that  year  are  esti- 
mated at  $175,000,000.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  appended  table,  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  and  bonds  in  1900  show  an  increase  over  these  figures,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  with  many  electric  railways  the  stock  has  been  given  away  with  the 
bonds  in  order  to  promote  the  investment  of  capital-  The  financial  condition  of  the 
street  railways  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  table,  in 
which  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  funded  indebtedness  of  the  railways  in 
each  State  is  given. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRACK  MILEAGE,  CAPITALIZATION,  AND  CAK  EQUIPMENT  OF  STVEET  AND 

ELEVATED  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

iCompiUd  from  a  statistical  statement  in  the  American  Street  Railway  Journal  for 
June,  1900.    The  figures  represent  the  condition  of  the  various  railways 

on  December  31,  1899.) 
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Throughout  the  United  States  there  has  been  an  increase  in  total  capital  liabilities 
amounting  to  $198,682,899.  The  diagrams,  which  are  taken  from  the  Street  Railway 
Journal,  show  the  increase  in  the  mileage  and  equipment  of  street  railways  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  United  States.  One  can  see  readily  the  steady  increase  of 
electric  railways  and  the  decline  of  the  horse-car  line.  In  tact,  the  table  shows  not 
a  few  States  in  which  there  are  no  horse-car  lines  in  operation,  while  the  cable  lines 
of  New  York,  which  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  street  railway  system  of  that 
city,  during  the  year  igoo  were  being  changed  to  the  underground  conduit  system. 
The  supplanting  of  the  horse  and  cable  by  electricity  will  doubtless  be  complete 
within  several  years. 

Corresponding  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  electric  railways  operated  in  the 
United  States  there  has  also  been  great  growth  and  activity  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  and  appliances  for  such  railways,  and  American  materials  and  machinery 
are  now  extensively  exported  abroad. 
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Thotigh  European  railways  have  been  greatly  developed  during  the  past  few  years, 
yet  in  total  mileage  and  number  of  cars  operated  Great  Britain  and  the  continental 
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coontries  rank  far  below  the  United  States.  The  following  table  affords  compara- 
tive statistics,  for  the  various  European  countries  from  1894  to  1895. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  electric  railways  in  1900,  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  have  been  compiled  and  tabulated,  so  as  to  give  a  comparative  view 
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of  the  electric  light,  power,  and  traction  industry  in  the  leading  countries  of  Eurtqw 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 


COMPARATIVE  APPROXIMATB  FIGURES  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER,  AND  TRACTIOX 
STATIONS  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AUERICA,  IMO. 
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During  the  year  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  construction  of  the  power 
station  for  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  in  New  York  City.  This_  installation  in 
connection  with  seven  sub-stations,  with  transforming  machinery,  will  supply  cur- 
rent for  the  entire  system,  and  it  is  expected  by  the  engineers  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June.  1901.   The  new  station  wilt  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  horse-power. 
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and  is  designed  to  furnish  power  for  200  moving  trains  by  means  of  the  third-rail 
system.  There  are  eight  generators  which  distribute  current  at  a  potential  of  11,000 
volts  to  the  sub-stations.  The  three-phase  current  from  these  alternators,  which 
are  the  largest  ever  constructed,  is  transmitted  to  step-down  transformers  at  the 
sub-stations,  which  deliver  alternating  current  at  390  volts  potential  to  rotary  con- 
verters, from  which  a  direct  current  at  625  volts  is  supplied  to  the  third  rail  by 
means  of  conducting  cables.  In  the  trial  train  which  has  been  in  operation  on  the 
Second  Avenue  line,  the  cars  at  either  end  of  a  train  of  five  or  six  cars  have  been 
motor  cars,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  will  be  the  general  type  of  equipment 
adopted.   The  first  official  trip  of  this  train  occurred  on  November  22. 

An  International  Street  Railway  Congress  was  held  in  Paris  in  connection  with 
the  Exposition,  September  10  to  13.  A  number  of  papers  were  presented,  most  of 
which  contained  certain  definite  recommendations  which  were  discussed  by  the  con- 
gress at  large.  In  the  discussion  on  Traction  by  Means  of  Storage  Battery  Cars,  the 
oMigress  decided  "that  traction  by  accumulators  has  made  no  real  progress  up  to  the 
present,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  except  in  very  extraordinary  and  unusual 
conditions,  because,  first,  with  it  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  service  to  the 
public,  and  second,  because  the  cost  of  operating  is  extremely  high."  Other  reports 
discussed  were  on  Street  Railway  Fares,  Results  of  the  Application  of  Electricity  to 
Street  Railway  Service,  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Standard  and  Narrow- 
Gauge  Tracks  for  Electric  Railways,  the  Equipment  of  a  Central  Power  Station, 
Systems  of  Power  Distribution  for  Electric  Railways,  the  Falk  Joint,  Heaters  for 
Street  Railway  Cars,  Method  of  Operating  Secondary  or  Light  Railways,  Adoption 
of  a  Standard  Rating  for  Tramway  Motors,  and  Street  Railway  Brakes.  In  many 
of  the  discussions  considerable  difference  of  opinion  was  developed,  and  it  was 
decided  in  these  cases  to  postpone  a  final  consideration  of  the  recommendations  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  International  Street  Railway  Association. 

At  the  International  Steam  Railroad  Congress,  held  in  Paris  the  last  week  in  Septem- 
ber, a  paper  dealing  with  independent  motor  cars  was  presented  by  M.  E.  Sartiaux, 
of  the  Italian-Mediterranean  Railroad,  which  discussed  various  electric  accumulator 
and  other  motor  cars  and  steam  motor  cars.  The  section  of  the  congress,  after  dis- 
cussing the  report,  adopted  the  following  resolution :  "The  employment  of  motor 
cars,  either  run  by  themselves  or  drawing  one  or  two  trailers,  has  been  on  a  very 
limited  scale  up  to  the  present,  but  it  seems  as  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  this 
development.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  trials  would  be  made  on  this  subject, 
not  onV  on  lines  of  li^ht  traffic,  but  also  on  lines  of  heavier  traffic  It  would  be 
desirable  if  the  companies  could  continue  such  experiments  as  they  have  made  with 
this  class  of  car.  The  congress  would  be  very  glad  to  see  such  ordinances  as  apply 
to  this  class  of  car  simplified  so  as  to  encourage  their  use."  At  the  same  congress 
MM.  Auvert  and  Mazen  presented  an  interesting  report' on  Electric  Traction,  which 
described  the  more  important  of  the  secondary  railways  where  electricity  was  used. 
The  opinion  was  advanced  that  while  electricity  is  suitable  for  secondary  railways, 
its  advantages  for  lines  of  heavy  traffic  were  not  as  yet  demonstrated.  The  report 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  exception  was  taken  to  the  resolutions 
presented.  The  congress  finally  decided  on  the  following  statement:  "The  con- 
gress considers  that  actual  progress  has  been  made  in  the  ai>p]ication  of  electric 
traction  to  certain  railway  lines  operating  under  special  conditions.  This  progress 
has  been  both  technical  and  economical.  The  information  at  hand  is  not  sufficient 
to  determine  yet  whether  this  application  is  advantageous  under  all  conditions  of 
railway  service,  especially  where  heavy  trains  are  run  at  high  speeds  over  long  dis- 
tances." 

aLEOTRO-THERAPBOnO  ABSOOtATION,  AMERIOAN,  will  hold  its 
eleventh  annual  meeting  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  September  24-26,  igoi.  President,  Dr. 
Ernest  Wende,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Dr.  George  E.  Bill.  225  North  Street, 
Harrisburg.  Penn. 

BLSMBNT8,  MBW.   See  Chemistry. 

BLBVATBD  RAILWATS.   See  Rapid  Transit. 

BIAAB,  Edward  William,  famous  English  composer,  was  bom  at  Broadheath. 
near  Worcester,  on  June  2,  1857.  His  works  have  been  given  with  great  success  at 
various  music  festivals  of  the  past  years.  His  sacred  cantata,  The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius.  set  to  the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman's  poem,  was  performed  under  Richter's 
baton  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.   It  was  hailed  as  a  masterpiece.   See  Music. 

BU<I8,  George  Vineh.  F.R.C.S.,  emeritus  professor  of  anatomy  in  University 
College,  London,  died  April  25,  1900.  In  1840  he  published  his  well-known  text-book. 
Demonstrations  of  Anatomy,  being  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Human  Body 
by  Dissections.  In  1850  he  succeeded  Dr.  Richard  Quain  as  professor  of  anatomy  in 
University  CoHege,  and  he  retained  the  position  until  1877. 
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BIiTON,  Cbables  Isaac,  a  prominent  English  lawyer,  died  April  23,  1900.  He 
was  a  recognized  authority  on  old  real  property  law  and  custom.  He  was  bom  m 
1839.  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  at  Balliol  College.  Oxford,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1865.  and  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1887.  As  a  Conservative  he 
represented  West  Somerset  in  Parliament  in  1884-85  and  from  1886  to  1892.  His 
publications  include:  Norway,  the  Road  and  Fell  (1864)  ;  Tenures  of  Kent  (1867)  ; 
Commons  and  Waste  Lands  (1868);  Copy-holds  and  Customary  Tenures  (1874); 
Custom  and  Tcnattt-Right  (1^)  ;  Origins  of  English  History  (1882}  ;  The  Career 
of  Columbus  (1893)  ;  The  Great  Book  Collectors  (1893)  ;  Shelley*  Visits  to  France 
(1894). 

BMBRTOZOOT.   See  Biology. 
BMERAUIS.    See  Gems. 

BMFIiOTBR'S  UABUJTT.   See  Labor  Legislation. 

EINDIOOTT,  William  Crowninshield,  former  secretary  of  war,  died  in  Boston. 
May  6,  1900.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Endicott,  the  first  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  bom  in  Salem,  November  19,  [826.  After  preparing  for 
college  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem  be  entered  Harvard  in  1843,  and,  graduating 
in  1847,  studied  law  with  Nathaniel  J.  Lord  and  then  in  the  Harvard  Law  Scho(^. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  became  a  member  of  the  Salem  common  coiwcil, 
and  from  1857  to  1864  was  city  solicitor.  For  many  years  he  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Essex  County  bar.  He  never  was  elected  to  public  office,  but  was  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1870,  for  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  in  1871,  1872. 
and  1873,  and  for  governor  in  1884.  In  1873  Governor  William  B.  Washburn,  a 
Republican,  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme  Court,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1883 
and  went  abroad.  President  Oeveland  appointed  him  secretary  of  war  in  1885,  and 
he  served  as  such  throughout  the  administration.  From  1857  to  1873  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Salem  Bank,  president  of  the  Essex  bar  in  1878-83,  and  president  of  the 
Feabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem  from  1863  to  the  time  of  his  deatli.  Endicott 
served  with  distinction  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  a  Wgh 
reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  His  daoghter.  Mar^  Crowninshield  Endicott.  mar- 
ried the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  present  British  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  in  November,  1888. 

BNQINIIBRINQ.  See  Bridge-building;  Canals;  Railways;  Ti;knels,  and 
other  articles  on  engineering  topics. 

BNauUTD.   See  Great  Britain. 

ENOLAND,  OHUROH  OP,  known  as  the  "Established  Church."  in  that  it  is 
the  recognized  body  in  England  for  the  regulation  and  support  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Christian  religion.  The  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  king  as  supreme  governor,  exercise  general  supervision.  Houses  of  convoca- 
tion in  each  province  have  charge  over  matters  of  doctrine,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  sovereign  or  of  Parliament,  where  the  decisions  affect  the  legal  status  of  the 
church,  while  houses  of  laymen  confer  upon  temporal  affairs.  In  1900  the  Church 
of  England  had  34  bishops,  including  2  archbishops,  presiding  over  the  provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York;  23  bishops  suffragan,  appointed  by  the  bishops  as  their 
assistants;  2300  clergymen  and  over  6,000.000  (estimated)  church  sittings.  The 
fortieth  annual  church  congress,  convened  at  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  held  discussions 
on  such  topics  of  present  interest  as  Progress  of  the  Church  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century:  Elementary  Education;  The  Cathedral  System;  The  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land; Old  Testament  Criticism  and  its  Bearing  on  Teaching;  The  Church  and  the 
War;  Autonomy  of  the  Church;  and  Housing  of  the  People.  In  1901  the  congress 
will  meet  at  Brighton.  For  an  account  of  the  ritualistic  controversy,  see  Great 
Britain  (paragraph  Church  of  England). 

BMTOMOIiOQT.  The  year's  progress  in  entomology  has  been  notable  along  two 
lines,  while  in  other  directions  it  has  not  been  remarkable.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  insects  to  infections  disease^;,  and  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  systematic  literature,  notably  in  the  description  of  new 
species.  Economic  entomology  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  has  had  an  average 
year;  probably  the  most  noteworthy  event  was  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  appropriate  any  more  money  for  the  extermination  of  the  gypsy 
moth  (Ociicria  dispar).  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  ten  years  Massachusetts 
has  had  a  Gypsy  Moth  Commission,  which  had  the  handling  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  gypsy  moth  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
where  it  has  been  established  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  Commission  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  various  scientific  bodies,  and  most  economic  entomolc^sts  believed 
that  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  pest  was  possible  if  the  patience  of  the  State 
were  maintained  and  the  necessary  funds  provided.  But  the  event  feared  came  to 
pass — the  commission  was  abolished,  and  the  Legislature  left  the  whole  problem 
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widi  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  giving  them  merely  a  nominal  appropriation 
for  caring  for  the  property  of  the  commission  and  keeping  watch  on  the  spread  of 
the  moth.  While  there  was,  no  doubt,  ground  for  this  action,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  is  not  a  most  serious  blunder.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  reported  that  they  had  carefully  watched  the  spread  of  the 
raoth  during  1900,  and  found  that  it  had  increased  greatly  in  the  localities  where  its 
extermination  had  not  been  completely  accomplished,  but  in  those  areas  which  had 
been  regarded  as  "clean"  by  the  commission  of  1899  few  signs  of  the  moth  were 
found.  And  he  concludes  that  unless  the  State  renews  its  former  policy  of  liberal 
annual  araropriations,  the  money  already  spent  will  have  been  practically  thrown 
away,  as  the  moth  will  soon  spread  to  all  of  its  former  habitats.  In  connection  with 
the  efforts  to  exterminate  or  control  insect  pests  there  should  be  mentioned  the 
attempt  of  the  government  of  Cape  Colony  to  break  up  locust  swarms  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  destroys  them.  Observations  during  the  past 
;car  show  that  living  locusts  often  feed  on  the  dead  and  dying  ones,  and  experiments 
were  being  made  to  determine  whether  those  which  had  been  killed  by  the  fungus 
might  not  be  used  to  spread  the  disease  among  the  living  locusts.  One  of  the 
interesting  books  of  the  year  deals  with  the  locust  problem.  It  is  a  volume  of  365 
pages,  called  The  Locust  Plague  and  iU  Suppression,  by  £neas  Munro,  M.D.,  and 
IS  published  in  London.  The  author  has  studied  the  question  both  in  South  America 
and  Africa,  so  that  the  book  contains  much  important  information,  but  it  ^so  con- 
tains more  or  less  irrdevant  matter,  and  is  not  always  scientifically  accurate,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  different  species  of 
locusts. 

Systematic  Works. — The  work  on  systematic  entomology  has  been  more  prolific 
than  for  several  years  past ;  and  while,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  time 
exactly  how  many  descriptions  of  new  species  were  published  durit^  'the  year, 
enoi^  have  already  been  noted  to  put  the  number  well  over  four  thousand,  an  increase 
of  about  30  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  It  is  onljr  when  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  examined  that  any  one  not  a  trained  entomologist  realizes  the  extraordinary 
abtmdance  of  insects.  Not  only  in  the  less-known  parts  of  the  world,  but  even  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  new  species  of  insects  are  discovered  every  year.  But 
during  1900  the  principal  fields  for  the  discovery  of  new  forms  were  in  South 
America  and  the  Indo-Malayan  region.  As  usual,  the  beetles,  butterflies,  and  moths 
famish  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  forms.  In  such  a  vast  amount  of  literature 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  select  the  most  important  papers.  What  seems  to  one  the 
most  valuable  paper  of  the  year  may  be  placed  far  down  on  the  list  by  an  equally 
competent  entomologist  There  are  a  few  systematic  papers,  which,  however,  de- 
mand at  least  casual  mention  because  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
their  preparation.  The  second  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera  Pbalan<r  in 
the  British  Museum  appeared  early  in  the  year,  with  brief  descriptions  of  1193 
species,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  figured.  The  book  contains  589  pages  and 
18  plates.  Warrens  Ncv  Genera  and  Species  of  South  American  Moths  of  Four 
Families  contains  descriptions  of  247  new  species :  Drttce  and  Dognin,  in  their  separate 
papers,  have  described  127  new  species  of  butterflies  from  the  same  continent,  while 
Kerremann's  papers  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Sociit6  Entomologique  Belgi^ue  contain 
descriptions  of  more  than  230  new  beetles  of  the  single  family  Bupresttda,  chiefly 
from  the  Indo-Malayan  region.  A  vety  useful  publication  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  ts  a  List  of  IVorks  on  North  American  Entomology, 
a  classified  index  to  the  most  important  publications  relating  to  the  various  orders 
and  families  of  North  American  insects.  It'  will  be  indispensable  to  every  student 
of  entomology  in  this  country. 

Insects  and  Disease. — It  has  become  a  fully  established  fact  during  the  past  year 
that  malaria  (91'.)  and  malarial  fever  is  caused  by  a  micro-organism  carried  by 
mosquitoes,  and  the  establishment  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  investigation  of  other 
infectious  diseases  and  their  relation  to  insects;  and  during  the  dosmg  year  of  the 
century  the  spread  of  at  least  two  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases  to  which  man  is 
subject  has  been  traced  to  insects.  Curiously  enough,  most  of  the  insects  which  have 
been  accused  of  being  carriers  of  disease  are  members  of  the  great  order  Diptera, 
or  two-winned  insects.  It  has  been  proven,  apparently  beyond  dispute,  that  malaria 
and  malarial  fever  is  caused  in  man  by  an  organism  (Hecmamarba),  which  passes 
through  a  regular  alternation  of  generations  in  its  life  history.  For  the  perfection 
of  its  sexual  generation  it  is  necessary  for  it  to'be  in  the  body  of  a  mosquito,  while 
the  asexual  generation  re<^uires  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  human  body.  Mosquitoes 
are  thus  not  only  the  earners  of  the  disease  from  one  infected  person  to  another,  but 
they  are  actually  the  home  of  every  other  generation  of  these  parasites.  If  mosqui- 
toes could  not  bite  men.  they  could  not  get  the  disease,  while  if  a  man  is  not  bitten 
br  an  infected  mosquito,  he  can  never  have  malaria.  As  one  result  of  this  discovery 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  study  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  British 
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Museum  has  made  a  collection  of  over  3000  specimens  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  specialist,  whose  preliminary  report  was  published  during  the  past  summer. 
It  seems  that  the  mosquitoes  that  carry  malaria  belong  to  the  genus  Anopheles, 
while  the  larger  and  more  common  genus  Culex  is  apparently  harmless.  The  report 
contains  descriptions  of  22  species  01  Anopheles,  of  which  10  are  new,  and  of  90  new 
species  of  Culcr.  On  account  of  lack  of  space  we  cannot  enter  into  the  question  of 
mosquitoes  and  malaria  more  in  detail  here,  but  we  must  refer  briefly  to  two  other 
diseases,  mentioned  above,  which  are  apparently  transmitted  by  insects.  One  of 
these  is  yellow  fever,  carried,  like  malaria,  by  mosquitoes,  while  the  other  is  typhoid 
fever,  which  seems  to  be  spread,  at  least  in  part,  by  flies,  especially  the  common 
house-fly.  The  investigations  regarding  yellow  fever  have  been  in  charge  of  sur- 
geons of  the  United  States  Army,  and  have  been  made  chiefly  in  Cuba.  According 
to  them,  yellow  fever  is  carried  from  one  person  to  another  by  3  mosquito  of  the 
genus  Culex,  and  no  other  mode  of  infection  is  possible.  The  investigations  in 
regard  to  typhoid  fever  have  been  conducted  by  the  government  entomologist,  and 
his  conclusions  are  based  on  practical  experience  in  various  army  camps.  He  main- 
tains that  since  flies,  especially  house-flies,  frequent  human  excrement,  they  carry 
with  them  any  germs  which  may  occur  in  such  places';  and  when  the  excrement  of 
typhoid-fever  patients  is  not  properly  and  immecfiately  covered,  the  dai^;er  of  infec- 
tion by  means  of  flies  becomes  very  great.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  some  recent  observations  and  experiments  seem  to  show  that  fleas  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  bubonic  plague.  It  has  long  been  supposed 
that  rats,  conveyed  the  disease,  but  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  they  do  this 
through  the  fleas  with  which  they  are  infested.  Of  the  other  insects,  it  is  surmised 
the  ant  probably  propagates  plague ;  bed-bugs  propagate  tuberculosis,  relapsing 
fever,  and  cancer;  the  itch  insect  is  believed  to  convey  leprosy;  the  tick  propagates 
Texas  fever  among  sheep ;  and  the  bacilli  of  anthrax  have  been  found  in  earthworm*. 
Investigations  made  during  1900  and  in  preceding  years  by  Dr.  Hervieux.  of  France, 
led  him  to  ascribe  the  spread  of  smallpox  to  flies.  The  investigators  sent  by  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  into  Nigeria.  Africa,  report  the  discovery  in 
1900  of  the  parasite  causing  elephantiasis  in  the  bodies  of  mosquitoes.  They  propose 
to  limit  this  disease,  so  prevalent  among  the  negroes  in  tropical  countries,  by  pre- 
venting mosquito  inoculation,  as  suggested  for  malarial  districts.  Crude  petroleum, 
systematically  poured  on  the  surface  of  ponds,  marshes,  and  puddles  where  mosqui- 
toes might  breed,  has  proved  most  effectual  in  destroying  both  the  larva  and  the 
nymphae  of  these  insects. 

EPIOARIM.  A  new  remedy  formed  by  the  condensation  of  creosotinic  acid  and 
beta-naphthol  is  epicarin.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  the  itch  and  of  prurigo.  It  is  odor- 
less and  cleanly,  and  is  used  in  an  ointment  form,  compounded  with  lanolin  or 
vaseline. 

BPUiBPnO  ASYLUMS  AND  OOIiONIBS.  England's  second  colony  for 
epileptics  was  established  at  Warford,  near  Alderley,  in  Cheshire,  where  an  estate 
of  400  acres  has  been  purchased  by  the  David  Lewis  trustees  for  the  purpose. 
Detached  buildings  will  be  erected,  each  capable  of  accommodating  20  to  24  mmates. 
In  all  about  iioo.ooo  will  be  expended. 

Illinois  decided  in  December.  1900,  to  locate  her  State  Epileptic  Colony  at  Notch 
ClifT.  near  Elsah,  in  Jersey  County,  to  accommodate  the  4000  or  5000  epileptics  in 
her  State. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Texas  for  an 
asylum  for  epileptics  to  be  erected  at  Abilene.   The  work  was  begun  in  the  autumn. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  set  apart  $<^,400  for  1900  and  1901  for  the  support  and 
enlargement  of  the  State  Epileptic  Hospital  at  Gallipolis,  A  new  agricultural  tract 
is  to  be  purchased,  and  a  special  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  pathological 
laboratory. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  epileptics  in  New  York  State  ended 
October  9.  1900.  At  this  date  there  were  612  patients  in  the  colony,  234  having  been 
received  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  total  capacity  by  the  spring  of  1901  will 
be  840.  The  per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  during  the  past  3  years  has  been :  185^, 
$300;  1899,  $216;  1900,  $172.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  capacity  of  the  colony 
reaches  1200  the  annual  cost  per  capita  will  be  $100  a  year.  A  resident  patholt^st 
will  soon  be  ai^inted  at  a  salary  of  $2500  a  year,  and  a  laboratory  has  beni  built 
and  equipped. 

BPISOOFAL  OHUBOH.  See  Protestant  Episcopal  Chitsch. 

BPWORra  LDAOUB,  a  religious  society  of  the  Methodist  Episo^l  Church 
of  the  United  States,  was  organized  in  1889.  In  1900  it  had  27,800  chapters  and 
1,900,000  members.  The  organ  of  the  Epworth  League  is  the  Epworth  Herald 
(weekly).  President.  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce;  secretary.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Bwry,  57 
Washington  Street,  Chic^^.  111. 
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BfWORTO  lAAODB  OF  THB  H.  B.  OBDROB,  SOUTH,  organized  in 
1891,  had  5800  chapters  in  1900,  and  37i,M5  members.  The  League  publishes  the 
Epworth  Era.  President,  Bishc^  W.  A.  Candler;  secretary,  Rev.  H.  M.  Du  Bose, 
Nashville,  Tenn.   

BRtnUBA  or  BRTTHREA,  an  lulian  colony  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  extends  from  the  frontier  of  French  Somaliland  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  for  a  distance  of  some  670  miles  to  Cape  Kasar,  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
^yptian  Soudan.  On  the  west  Eritrea  is  bounded  by  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and 
Al^inia.  The  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  88,500  square  miles  add  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  largely  nomadic,  is  placed  at  450,000.  The  capital  and  chief  town  is 
Massawah,  on  the  Red  Sea.  A  civil  governor,  nominated  by  the  crown  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Italian  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  represents  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment in  the  colony,  but  in  its  administration  and  the  management  of  its  finances 
Eritrea  is  autonomous.  It  would  appear  that  the  colonial  government  does  not 
meet  with  great  success  in  covering  its  expenditure,  as  the  local  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  1899  was  estimated  at  2,491,000  lire  and  the  expenditure  at  10.622.400  lire,  the 
deficit  being  made  up  by  the  Italian  government.  The  value  of  the  lira  is  19.3  cents. 
Agriculture,  which  in  the  summer  months  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without 
irrigation,  is  in  a  backward  condition.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of 
sheep,  goats,  camels,  and  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the  flocks  and  herds  form  the 
principal  articles  of  local  trade.  At  Massawah  and  in  the  Dahlak  archipelago  there 
are  peart  fisheries  of  considerable  importance,  the  value  of  the  pearls  taken  annually 
being  about  250.000  lire,  and  of  the  mother-of-pearl,  about  800,000  lire.  In  1897  the 
imports  at  Massawah  amounted  to  13.420,866  lire;  in  1898.  14.120.990  lire.  There 
is  a  military  railway  17  miles  in  length  connecting  Massawah  with  Saati;  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  line  is  under  construction  to  Asmara,  from  whch  town  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a  railway  to  Saganeit.  Massawah  is  connected  by  telegraph  with 
Assab,  319  miles  distant,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  colony,  and  Assab  is  con- 
nected with  Perim.  62  miles  distant.  In  January,  1900,  a  protocol  was  signed  de- 
limiting Eritrea  and  French  Somaliland.  the  boundary  leaving  the  coast  at  Ras 
Dumeira. 

BRXiAMGER,  Camille,  French  composer,  was  born  in  Paris  on  May  25,  1863. 
He  studied  composition  with  Leo  Delibes  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  gained  the 
prix  dc  Rome  in  1888  by  his  cantata  Velleda.  After  that  he  produced  a  symphonic 
work.  La  Chasse  Fanlastique,  and  a  dramatic  legend.  Saint  Julien  I'Hospitalier 
(1896).  His  little  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  Kermaria,  was  produced  in  1897  by 
Carvalho  at  the  Paris  Opera  Comique  with  indifferent  success.  His  latest  work  for 
the  stage,  Le  Juif  Polonais  (The  Polish  Jew),  on  the  same  subject  as  The  Bells,  was 
given  at  the  Op£ra  Comique,  Paris,  on  April  11,  1900,  with  considerable  success. 
The  title  rdle  was  created  1^  Maurel,  for  whom  the  opera  was  specially  written. 
See  Music. 

BROS.   See  Astronomical  Progress. 

BTBIOAL  OOVrUHEt  SOOIETT  FOR,  of  New  York,  had  in  1900  a 
membership  of  929.  Sunday  morning  exercises  are  held  at  ri.15  o'clock  at  Carnegie 
Hall;  leader.  Dr.  Felix  Adler;  headquarters,  48  East  Fifty-eighth  Street.  Presi- 
dent, John  D.  Lange;  corresponding  secretary,  Henry  G.  Ives.  There  are  ethical 
culture  societies  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  various  cities  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy.   Official  organ,  the  Ethical  Record. 

BTHNOXOOT.  See  Anthropology  in  America. 

BDNATKOL  is  a  new  drug  of  the  year.  It  is  still  under  experiment  as  a  remedy 
for  internal  use  in  cases  of  g^ll-stone  colic 

BUFTRXM.  A  new  antipyretic,  yet  but  little  tested,  is  eupyrin.  This  is  a  vanil- 
Hn-ethyl-carbonate-paraphenctidin.  It  is  said  by  Overlach  to  be  of  pleasant  taste 
and  odor,  to  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  pale,  greenish-yellow  needles,  melting  at  87°  C.  It  is  said  to  be 
stimulating,  and  to  be  of  especial  value  to  children  and  old  people. 

EVANQELIOAL  ASSOCIATION,  popularly  but  incorrectly  called  the  German 
Methodist  Church,  a  sect  essentially  like  the  Methodists  in  polity  and  mode  of 
worship,  was  founded  1800  by  Jacob  Albright.  Its  early  history  was  marked  by  vio- 
lent (q>position.  but  its  subsequent  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  the  denomination 
now  includes  flourishing  conferences  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Since  1843  a 
qoadrcnnial  general  conference  has  met  regularly  and  holds  its  next  session  in  1903. 
The  year  1900  completed  the  denomination's  first  century  of  existence,  an  event 
which  was  celebrated  by  special  general  exercises  and  by  services  held  in  the 
various  churches.  A  notable  activity  of  the  church  is  its  extensive  periodical  litera- 
ture, part  of  which  is  issued  by  a  denominational  publishing  house,  at  Cleveland. 
O.  The  Evangelical  Association  now  has  1052  ministers,  1806  churches,  and  118,865 
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members,  an  increase  in  membership  for  the  last  year,  but  a  decrease  durii^  i8q&- 
1900,  due  to  the  formation  of  the  Lfnited  Evangelical  Church  iq.v.),  for  the  united 
strength  of  the  two  bodies  denotes  a  growth  of  30  per  cent. 

BVBRZITT,  Charles  Carroll,  D.D.,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  died 
October  17.  1900.  He  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  June,  1829;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1850,  and  then  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  On  his 
return  he  spent  four  years  at  Bowdoin,  where  he  was  librarian,  tutor,  and  professor 
of  modem  Isftguages.  In  1859  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
The  following  ten  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Bangor  Sle.  After 
i86g  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Harvard,  becoming  dean  of  the  theological 
department  in  1878.  His  writings  include:  The  Science  of  Thought  (1869);  Re- 
ligions Before  Christianity  (1883)  ;  Fichte's  Science  of  Knowledge  (a  critical 
exposition.  1884):  Ethics  for  Young  People  (1891).  and  The  Gospel  of  St.  Paid 
(1892).   His  philosophic  views  were  influenced  by  the  study  of  Hegel's  philosophy. 

EVURBVT,  Erastus,  a.m.,  LL-D.,  educator,  died  in  Brooklyn  May  7.  1900.  He 
was  born  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  in  1813.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1836,  and  for  a 
time  was  president  of  the  College  of  New  Orleans.  After  1854  he  resided  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  as  a  professor  in  Rutgers  Female  College  and  as  lecturer  at  many  prominent 
institutions  he  became  well  known  amon^  educators.  In  1848  he  published  a  System 
of  English  Versification,  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 

EVOLUTION.    See  Zoological  Literature  and  Zoolocucal  Societies. 

aZPBRIMBNTAL  FSTCSOLOOT.    See  Psychology,  Experimental. 

BXPBRIMBNT  STATIONS.  See  Agriculture. 

ElZPLORATIONS.  See  Africa;  Antarctic  Explorations,  and  Arctic  Ex- 
plorations. 

FABD}  Thomas,  R.A.,  a  genre  painter  of  England,  died  August  17,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  1826  in  Scotland,  and  was  the  brother  of  John  Faed,  also  an  artist,  who 
helped  him  in  his  early  artistic  career.  In  1852  Mr.  Faed  settled  permanently  in 
London,  and  began  the  exhibition  of  his  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1855  he 
was  highly  praised  for  the  "Mitherless  Bairn."  He  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  1S93, 
■'The  Rustic  Bather."  The  homely  sentiment  of  his  pictures  gives  them  great  pc^- 
larity,  though  they  are  exceedingly  weak  in  technique. 

FAZEtFAZ,  Sir  Henrv,  K.C.B.,  British  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  at 
Devonport.  died  at  Naples,  Italy,  March  20,  igoa  He  was  born  January  21,  1837, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  1850.  He  was  promoted  as  follows:  Lieutenant,  l8^: 
commander,  1862;  captain,  1868;  rear-admiral,  1885;  vice-admiral,  tSpi ;  admiral. 
1897-  After  serving  in  various  parts  of  the  world  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Britannia,  a  training  ship  for  naval  cadets,  1877.  He  commanded  the  Monarch  at 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  July  n,  1882;  and  subsequently  was  in  command 
of  the  naval  and  marine  forces  that  seized  and  occupied  Port  Said.  Fairfax  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Australian  station,  1887-89;  lord  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  1889-92;  commander  of  the  Channel  squadron,  1892-94. 

FAITH  CURB.   See  Christian  Science. 

FAIiOniBRE,  Jean -Alexandre  Joseph,  eminent  French  sculptor  and  painter, 
died  in  Paris,  April  19,  1900.  He.was  born  in  Toulouse.  September  7,^831.  In  1859. 
as  a  pupil  of  Frangois  Jouffroy,  he  won  the  prix  dc  Rome,  and  in  1864  made  his 
first  exhibit  in  the  Salon,  the  work  being  a  bronze  figure  of  a  boy,  "The  Victor  in 
the  Cockfight,"  which  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  For  the  prostrate  figure  of  the 
Christian  martyr,  Tarcisius,  stoned  by  the  pagans,  he  received  in  1868  the  Salon 
medal  of  honor.  He  brought  out  in  1872  his  silting  figure  of  Cortieille  for  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  an  Egyptian  dancer,  in  1873.  and  in  1875  an  allegorical  representation  of 
Switzerland  assisting  a  French  mobile  guardsman,  a  work  that  was  presented  by  the 
city  of  Toulouse  to  Switzerland.  Other  of  his  sculptures  are  a  statue  of  I^amartine 
for  the  city  of  Macon  (1878)  ;  "Diana"(i882)  :  a  nymph  (1885)  :  "Music"  (1889): 
"The  Lady  with  the  Peacock"  (1890)  ;  a  heroic  figure,  "Poesie"  (1892).  He  also  exe- 
cuted "The  Fountain  of  St.  Marie,"  at  Rouen,  perhaps  his  most  successful  group:  the 
"Admiral  Courbet,"  at  Abbeville,  and  the  "Gambetta,"  at  Cahors.  One  of  his  last 
works  is  the  monument  to  Lafayette  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  shortly  before  his 
death  he  finished  a  statue  of  the  late  Alphonse  Daudet,  which  is  considered  one  of 
his  masterpieces.  This  was  unveiled  at  Nimes.  In  sculpture.  like  Henner  in  paint- 
ing, Falguiere  did  his  best  work  on  single  figures.  After  1873  he  devoted  some  time 
to  painting.  His  pictures,  which  are  largely  nude  figures  in  half-light,  include 
"Susanne;"  "The  Wrestlers;"  "Cain  and  Abel;"  "Sacrifice  to  Diana;"  "Hylas;" 
"Acis  and  Galatea."  Falguiere  was  also  active  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  1878  he 
was  made  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
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FAI«K,  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert,  a  German  statesman,  died  July  7.  1900.  Born  in 
Silesia  in  1827,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  he  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Breslau.  and  began  his  legal  career  in  1847.  By  186S  he  became  privy  councillor 
in  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  rendered  important  service  in  the  codification 
of  laws  for  the  North  German  Confederation  and  then  for  the  German  Empire;  later 
he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Prussia  in  the  federal  council,  and  aided  in  the 
reorganization  of  judicial  proceedings.  Dr.  Falk  was  a  member  of  the  Pfussian 
House  of  Deputies,  1858-61 ;  was  elected  to  the  North  German  Reichstag  in  1867, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  its  establishment  until  1892. 
In  1872  Prince  Bismarck  secured  Dr.  Falk's  appointment  as  minister  of  public 
worship  and  education.  Against  the  united  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
conservative  Protestant  parties  of  Prussia  he  carried  through  the  so-called  May 
laws.  By  these  laws  the  supervision  of  education  was  declared  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  the  state.  This  brought  on  a  long  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy;  priests  and  members  of  orders  and  congregations  were  prohibited  from 
holding  positions  tn  the  public  schools ;  and  when  the  bishops  refused  to  obey  the 
laws  they  were  imprisoned,  deposed,  or  banished,  and  religious  orders  were  dissolved. 
Dr.  Falk  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Puttkamer  in  1879.  In  1892  he  was  appointed 
'  president  of  the  Higher  Tribunal  of  Westphalia  at  Hamm. 

FAIiKXtAND  ISZtANDS,  a  British  crown  colony,  situated  about  300  miles  east 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  comprise  upward  of  100  small  islands,  of  which  East 
Falkland  has  an  area  of  about  3000  square  miles,  and  West  Falkland  about  2300 
square  miles,  the  area  of  the  entire  group  being  some  6500  square  miles.  In  addition 
the  colony  includes  several  small  islands  and  the  uninhabited  island  of  South  Georgia, 
lying  some  1000  miles  east-southeast  of  the  Falkland  group  and  having  an  area  of 
about  1000  square  miles.  In  i8c^  the  population,  which  is  almost  entirely  Scotch, 
was  1789 ;  in  1897  it  was  205a  The  chief  town  and  seat  of  government,  Stanley,  on 
the  coast  of  East  Falkland,  has  about  800  inhabitants.  Education,  which  is  compulsory, 
is  provided  for  by  two  government  schools,  one  Roman  Catholic  school,  one  Baptist, 
and  the  Darwin  school,  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  189S  being  254.  The 
colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (William  Grey-Wilson  since  1897).  assisted 
by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  chief  items  of  revenue  are  customs  and  the  rents  of  crown  lands,  and  of  expen- 
diture— mails  and  public  works.  At  the  close  of  1899  the  assets  of  the  colony 
anunmted  to  i72,5i5,  and  the  liabilities,  ^75,659.  Other  statistics  of  finance  and  of 
commerce  are  as  follows: 

1896.         1897-         1898.  1899. 

Revenue    ^12.358      £12.970      £13.039  £13-^19 

Expenditure    I3>569       I3>636       14.278  I3<3I4 

Imports  ♦   69,985       63,:^  72.987   

Exports    132.194       "5.133  106,984   

Shipping,  entered  (tons)   54.144       62.13!  77.262 

"        cleared     "      62,016  67,700 

Great  Britain  sends  nearly  88  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  receives  nearly  97  per 
cent,  of  the  exports.  The  people  are  engaged  chiefly  in  sheep  raising  and  seafaring 
industries.  There  are  about  732,000  sheep  and  2.325,000  acres  of  pasturage,  and  in 
1898  the  wool  escport  was  valued  at  £92.206.  Other  exports  are  hides,  skins,  and 
tallow;  and  the  im^rts  include  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  hardware,  machinery, 
and  building  materials.  There  annually  pass  through  the  post-office  about  28,000 
letters  and  post-cards  and  35.000  packets  and  parcels.  The  Falkland  Islands  are  the 
most  southerly  organized  colony  of  Great  Britain.  The  climate  is  fairly  equable, 
the  thermometer  being  said  to  range  in  winter  from  30  degrees  to  50  degrees,  and  in 
snminer  from  40  degrees  to  65  degrees. 

FABSnm  IN  ZNDUu   See  India  (paragraphs  History  and  Famine). 

FANB,  Edmund  Douglas  Veitch,  British  minister  to  Denmark,  died  ifarch  20. 
1900.  He  was  bom  May  6.  1837,  and  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  O.xford.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1858  as  attache  at  Teheran,  and  subsequently  served 
as  secretary  of  legation  at  Turin,  St.  Petersburg,  Washington.  Florence,  Munich, 
Brussels.  Vienna,  Copenhagen.  Madrid,  and  Constantinople.  He  was  minister  to 
Servia  from  1893  to  1898,  and  in  July  of  the  latter  year  was  transferred  to  Denmark. 

FABREIiI*,  Sir  Thomas,  the  sculptor,  president  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acad- 
emy, died  July  4.  1900,  at  Stilloi^n,  County  Dublin.  He  was  bom  in  1829,  and  was 
knighted  in  1894-   

FEDBRATION  OP  ZiABCm,  AMBBXOAN,  President,  Samuel  Gompers: 
secretary,  Frank  Morrison,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  federation  was  organized  in 
1881,  and  had  a  membership  in  1900  estimated  at  nearly  goo,ooa    The  gain  in 
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membership  during  1900  was  over  300,000.  The  federation  now  embraces  82  national 
and  international  unions,  composed  of  9494  local  branches,  with  a  membership  of 
over  800,000.  Besides  that,  there  are  more  than  1000  independent  local  organizations 
directly  affiliated  with  the  federation.  The  report  of  strikes  showed  455  won,  74 
compromised,  53  pending,  and  106  lost.  The  American  Federationist,  published 
monthly,  is  the  official  organ ;  in  addition  the  association  publishes  many  pamphlets 
and  other  papers.  The  twentieth  annual  convention  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
December  6-15,  1900;  the  convention  of  1901  to  be  held,  commencing  December  5, 
at  Scranton,  Penn. 

Among  the  questions  of  general  interest  discussed  at  the  Louisville  convention 
was  the  eyer-recurring  one  of  "independent  political  action,"  by  which  its  advocates 
mean  the  organization  of  a  political  party  of  a  distinctly  working-class  character. 
As  the  Socialists  are  the  only  advocates  of  that  policy,  discussion  of  the  resolutions 
bearing  on  the  question  usually  turns  at  the  conventions  of  the  federation  on  the 
general  question  of  socialism.  The  Louisville  convention  proved  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  both  as  regards  the  discussion  and  the  results.  There  were  three  resolu- 
tions introduced,  all  pointing  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  national  and  State 
Legislatures  to  enact  laws  tor  the  benefit  of  the  working  class  and  more  or  less 
directly  advocating  socialism  as  the  goal  of  independent  labor  politics  and  the  means 
of  the  emancipation  of  labor.  The  committee  to  which  they  had  been  referred 
reported  adversely  on  all  the  three  and  submitted  a  substitute  in  their  stead,  whidi, 
although  making  considerable  concessions  to  socialism,  opposed  its  official  endorse- 
ment by  the  federation  for  fear  of  dissensions  in  its  ranks  which  such  action  mi^ 
call  forth.   Thus,  the  resolution  says : 

"The  aspirations,  hopes,  and  aims  of  the  members  of  trades  unions  are  very 
similar  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  greater  body  of  Socialists — namely,  that  the 
burdens  of  toil  may  be  made  lighter,  and  that  each  worker  shall  enjoy  the  complete 
benefit  of  that  which  he  or  she  produces.  That  men  and  women  shall  receive  a 
greater  amount  of  liberty,  that  the  years  to  come  may  be  made  brighter  than  the 
past  or  present,  are  truly  the  ideals  of  us  alt ;  but  we  take  the  position,  nevertheless, 
that  because  of  personal,  local,  national,  or  other  reasons,  the  workers  of  our  country 
reach  different  conclusions  as  to  the  method  of  reaching  the  desired  end,  although 
there  be  little  difference  among  us  as  to  the  desirability  of  that  end.  We  declare  it 
to  be  an  inherent  duty  of  our  several  unions  to  publish  in  their  journals,  to  discuss  in 
their  meetings,  and  the  members  thereof  to  study  in  their  homes  all  questions  of 
a  public  nature  which  have  reference  to  their  industrial  or  political  liberty;  but  we 
as  firmly  declare  that  it  is  not  within  the  constitutional  or  any  other  power  of  ^ 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  legislate,  resolve,  or  specify  to  which  political 
party  members  of  our  unions  shall  belong  or  for  which  party  they  shall  vote." 

Socialism  formed  also  the  dividing  line  at  the  convention  in  the  discussion  of  the 
trust  question.  At  the  convention  of  1899  the  federation,  although  refusing  to 
commit  itself  to  a  declaration  for  socialism,  yet  adopted  a  resolution  on  trusts,  which 
concluded  with  the  recommendation  to  the  workingmen  of  the  country  to  "study  the 
development  of  trusts  and  monopolies  with  a  view  to  nationalizing  the  same."  The 
Socialists  wanted  the  federation  to  go  again  on  record  as  favoring  the  nationalization 
of  trust-controlled  industries,  but  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  4552  to  349,  and  the 
resolution  finally  adopted  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  Since  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  t3w 
movement  of  capital  to  concentrate  and  co-operate  has  not  lessened,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  nearly  all  productive  industry  outside  of  agriculture  is  now  controlled 
by  trusts  and  monopolies,  which  have  the  po^er  largely  to  lower  wages,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  raise  prices,  on  the  other,  thus  enforcing  great  hardships  upon  the  workii^ 
people ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  this  twentieth  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
reaffirm  its  position  upon  this  question  by  warning  the  unorganized  working  people 
to  organize  into  the  respective  unions  of  their  trades  and  crafts  as  the  best  means  of 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  said  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  we  also  renew  the 
recommendation  that  trade  workingmen  study  the  developments  of  the  trusts  and 
monopolies." 

The  creation  of  a  new  executive  department  to  look  after  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  was  considered  under  two  resolutions,  one  favoring 
the  bill  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  m 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  the  other  declaring  for  "a  governmental  Department 
of  Labor.  .  .  .  the  head  of  which  should  have  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  .  .  .  and  ...  be 
a  bona  Ude  trades-unionist."  The  latter  resolution  was  endorsed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  of  it  which  called  for  a  trades-union  member.  Much  of  the  time  01  the 
convention  was  given  over  to  trade  disputes  which  turned  on  the  question  of  trade 
autonomy.  The  question  is  a  very  old  one  in  the  trades-union  world.  It  formed 
the  dividing  line  two  decades  ago  between  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
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the  present  federation.  Extreme  centralization  of  authority  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  order,  and  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  federation.  Trade 
autonomy  was  thus  made  the  cardinal  principle  of  that  organization  from  its  very 
iiKxptkm.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  concentration  of  industry  and  the  gradual 
oUiteration  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  of  hitherto  distinct  trades,  brought  about 
by  new  inventions,  have  thrown  thousands  of  workmen  of  various  crafts  into  the 
same  industries.  In  the  resulting  confusion  friction  has  become  inevitable.  As 
an  illustration  of  that  may  be  mentioned  the  invention  of  the  type-setting  machine, 
which  brought  the  machinist  and  the  type-setter  so  closely  together  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  present  dispute  between  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  over  their  respective  jurisdiction.  The 
disputes  between  these  two  organizations  and  between  a  number  of  others,  raging 
now  for  a  number  of  srears,  have  been  treated  by  the  federation  conventions  rather 
timidly.  The  federation  hesitates  to  face  the  new  conditions  in  a  radical  manner 
for  fear  of  losing  organizations  of  certain  trades  which  are  threatening  with  seces- 
sion in  case  they  should  be  denied  complete  autonomy  withtn  their  particular 
spheres.  But  the  conflict  within  the  federation  is  bound  to  go  on  and  become  more 
bitter  until  it  is  settled  in  accordance  with  the  changed  conditions.  That  the  principle 
of  concentration  is  going  to  triumph  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  aversion  to  abandon 
time-honored  traditions,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  most  important  disputes, 
the  one  mentioned  above  and  that  between  the  Brewers'  and  Engineers'  unions,  were 
decided  in  favor  of  unlimited  control  of  the  entire  printing  and  brewing  industries 
by  the  respective  unions  representing  them. 

FBNOINQ'.  The  principal  fencing  events  of  1900  were  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionships and  the  junior  team,  senior  team,  and  individual  championships  of  the 
Amateur  Fencers'  League  of  America.  The  seventh  annual  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionships, held  at  the  New  York  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  on  March  31,  were  cap- 
tared  by  Harvard,  which  won  23  bouts  out  of  the  90  contested;  the  record  of  the 
other  teams  entered  was :  United  States  Naval  Academy,  22  bouts ;  Cornell,  21  bouts ; 
Columbia,  20  bouts,  and  Yale,  4  bouts.  Three  men  composed  a  team.  A.  E.  Wieland, 
of  Cornell,  won  the  individual  championship,  with  11  bouts;  L.  E.  Ware,  of  Colum- 
bia, 10;  H.  Tamuva,  Naval  Academy,  9.  The  junior  team  championships  of  the 
Amateur  Fencers'  League  of  America,  held  at  the  Fencers'  Club,  New  York,  on 
April  14,  were  won  by  Columbia,  22  bouts;  second  New  York  Athletic  Club  and 
New  York  Turn  Verein,  li  bouts  each;  fourth,  Yale,  10  bouts.  The  senior  team 
championship,  April  21,  was  won  by  the  Fencers'  Club,  of  New  York,  6  bouts;  New 
York  A.  C  3  bouts.  The  individual  championship,  April  27-28,  was  played  as 
follows:  Foils,  won  by  Fitzhugh  Townsend,  Fencers  Club,  16  bouts;  second,  a  tie 
between  Charles  Tatham,  Fencers'  Gub,  \V.  D.  Lyon,  New  York  A.  C,  and  J.  P. 
Parker.  Boston  A.  A.,  Tatham  winning  second  place  in  the  extra  bouts.  Duelling 
swords,  won  in  an  extra  bout  by  W.  D.  Lyon  after  he  had  tied  at  14  bouts  with 
Charles  Tatham ;  third.  Dr.  J.  H.  Claiborne,  New  York  A.  C,  13  bouts.  Sabres, 
won  by  F.  L.  Slazenger,  New  York  A.  C,  igf^  points;  second,  J.  L.  Erving,  Fencera' 
Qub,  171^  points;  third,  A.  P.  Pope,  New  York  A.  C,  15^  points.  On  April  7,  the 
Boston  A.  A.  team  and  the  Fencers'  Club,  of  New  York,  met  at  Boston,  the  former 
winning  hy  5  bouts  to  4.  On  April  21,  at  New  York,  the  Fencers'  Club  defeated  the 
New  \  ork  A.  C.  for  the  New  York  A.  C  trophy. 

FBR8AN*  A  new  remedy  for  use  in  anaemia  is  fersan.  It  is  made  from  fresh 
beef  blood,  and  is  a  soluble  acid  albuminate  of  iron.  The  red  blood  cells,  se(>arated 
hy  the  centrifuge,  are  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  their  iron  is 
extracted.  Fersan  appears  as  a  brown  powder  with  a  salty  taste.  It  does  not 
coagulate  on  heating.  It  is  supposed  to  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  as  artificial 
gastric  juice  does  not  affect  it.  The  stools  are  not  blackened  by  its  use,  and  the 
inference  is  drawn  that  it  is  all  absorbed  when  administered. 

FBRTCUZATION,  ARTIPIOIAIj.  See  Biology  (paragraph  Artificial  Partheno- 
genesis). 

riBlOH,  Zdenko,  the  Bohemian  composer,  died  October  16,  igoo.  He  was  bom 
in  1850;  and,  having  studied  at  Prague,  Leipzig,  and  Paris,  in  1878  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Russian  Church  at  Prague.  As  a  composer  he  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  young  Czech  group  by  hisso-calledsymphonicpoems,0//iWio; 
Zaboj  and  Slavoj,  and  Vesna  His  versatility  made  him  popular  in  various  lines. 
Among  his  operas  may  be  mentioned  The  Storm  (i8gs)  ;  Hidy  (1896) ;  and  his 
greatest  success,  Sarka  (1898).  He  also  wrote  symphonies,  quartets,  choruses,  and 
melodramatic  music  to  the  tril(^,  Hippodamia  (1891),  and  published  a  Method  for 
the  piano-forte. 

TSBLD    OOLUMBIAN   MU8BUM,    OHZOAQO.     See   Anthropology  in 

AUEUCA. 
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FIJI,  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  group  of  about  235  islands  in  the 
southern  Pacific,  some  noo  miles  north  of  New  Zealand.  The  gross  area,  including 
Rotumah,  an  island  annexed  in  1881,  is  about  8045  square  miles,  and  the  estimated 
population  of  the  80  inhabited  islands  at  the  end  of  1898  was  121.738;  at  the  end  of 
1899  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  was  122,673.  of  whom  98.478  were  natives. 
13,282  Indians,  and  4373  Europeans.  The  death  rate  is  high,  and  for  many  years 
the  native  population  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  though  recently  the  rate  of 
decrease  has  been  growing  less.  Nearly  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  reported  as 
Wesleyans  and  about  10,000  as  Roman  Cath<^ics.  The  area  of  the  largest  island. 
Viti  Levu,  is  about  4250  square  miles,  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  lUiode 
Island.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  Sir  G.  T.  M.  O'Brien,  since  1897, 
who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  4  members  and  a  legislative  council  of 
6  official  and  6  unofficial  members,  all  being  appointed.  The  governor  is  also  the 
British  high  commissioner  and  consul-general  for  the  western  Pacific.  The  colony- 
is  divided  into  17  districts,  in  12  of  which  native  chiefs  are  permitted,  with  certain 
restrictions,  to  continue  the  old  Fiji  rule  and  customs;  but  the  present  governor  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives.  Instruction  is  carried  on 
principally  by  the  Wesleyan  mission,  which  in  1898  had  1926  schools,  with  an  enrol* 
ment  of  33.369  pupils ;  there  were  also  about  150  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  about 
2000  pupils. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  revenue,  of  which  over  one-half  is  derived  from  customs, 
has  rapidly  increased,  owing  chiefly,  it  is  said,  to  the  absence  of  any  severe  hurricane. 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  about  £209.000.  Other  statistics  of  finance  and  of  onn- 
merce  are; 

Revenue.    Expenditure.     Imports.  Exports. 
i8«   £74-492         £73.232         £248.748  £43'-86o 

1898   94. 165  87,594  234.850  534. 105 

1899     98.621  95.567  263.043  481,856 

The  increased  expenditure  is  due  to  public  improvements.  The  cultivated  land  is 
reported  to  amount  to  about  49.000  acres,  and  the  uncultivated,  much  of  which  is 
woodland,  to  about  4.900,000  acres.  The  products  are  many,  including  bananas, 
pineapples,  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  and  other  fruits,  copra,  maize,  peanuts,  and  sugar. 
The  last  is  the  most  important,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  wealth  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  colony  undoubtedly  depend  on  this  product.  In  1899  sugar  repre- 
sented about  two-thirds  of  the  total  export.  Considerable  success  has  attended  the 
measures  taken  to  induce  the  Indian  laborers  who  had  served  out  the  period  of  their 
indentures  to  remain  as  independent  cultivators.  The  trade  of  Fiji  is  principally 
with  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  leading  imports  are  hardware,  provisions, 
and  textiles;  and  the  chief  exports  sugar,  copra,  fruit  (especially  bananas),  and 
distilled  spirits. 

It  was  reported  in  September,  1900,  that  the  islands  desired  to  federate  with  New 
Zealand ;  and  in  October  the  parliament  of  New  Zealand  resolved  to  ask  the  imperial 
government  to  sanction  the  incorporation  of  Fiji  with  that  colony.  In  the  same 
mcHith,  however,  the  British  Colonial  Office  stated  that  the  imperial  government 
would  not  at  that  time  consider  a  proposal  for  federation.  Addressing  the  natives 
in  November,  the  governor  of  Fiji  condemned  the  federation  prcwosal  with  New 
Zealand,  affirming  that  the  latter  colony  )xa4  robbed  the  Maoris  of  their  lands  and 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  Fiji  lands. 

FILARIA.  The  filariidae  form  a  parasitic  order,  or  family,  of  the  Nematoda, 
possessing  a  filiform  body,  smooth  or  striated  transversely,  and  a  head  continuous 
with  the  body,  provided  with  a  round  or  triangular  mouth.  Several  varieties  of 
filaria  have  been  described.  One  species  has  been  found  under  the  conjunctivx 
of  negroes  in  Africa ;  one  was  discovered  in  the  blood  of  the  camel ;  one  is  found  in 
the  hearts  of  dogs  of  eastern  Asia.  Filaria  medtnensis,  the  "Guinea  worm,"  is  found 
in  the  tissues  of  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  negro  in  Guinea,  Senegal.  Arabia, 
India,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  This  filaria  is  from  one  to  twelve  feet  long,  one-tenth  inch 
in  diameter,  cylindrical,  and  provided  with  a  flat  head  and  blunt  tail.  It  gains  access 
to  the  system  from  impure  drinking  water,  which  contains  the  parasite  in  larv^ 
form.  It  causes  painful  tumors,  blisters,  or  boils,  and  sometimes  gangrene.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  fiery  serpent  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  attacking 
the  Israelites  near  the  Red  Sea  (Numbers  xxi.).  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  was 
discovered  in  1872  by  Lewis,  of  Calcutta,  in  the  urine  of  patients  and  also  in  the  tissues 
of  the  kidneys.  It  is  about  one- seventy-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Brazil,  India,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Southern  States 
of  this  country.  It  was  suggested  by  Manson  while  in  China  in  1880  that  the  fitarise 
were  taken  up  by  mosquitoes  with  the  blood  of  patients  affected,  and  after  develop- 
ment in  the  insects  were  discharged  into  water  by  them  at  the  time  of  depositing 
their  eggs.   This  water,  being  drunk  by  others,  served  to  transmit  the  parasites  to 
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oew  victims.  During  1900  new  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  causation 
of  fiJariasis,  the  condition  caused  by  the  presence  of  filaria.  Lieutenant-colonel 
J.  Maitland,  a  physician  in  .the  British  army,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  August,  igoo,  dissented  from  the  theory  of  direct  inoculation  from 
the  mosquito  to  the  human  being,  and  believes  that  water  is  the  medium  of  intro- 
duction of  the  parasite.  He  attributes  the  immunity  of  the  European  to  the  drinking 
of  boiled  water,  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  mosquito-bar.  Captain  S.  P.  James,  by 
dissecting  the  heads  of  mosquitoes  of  the  species  Anopheles  Rosii,  was  able  to 
demonstrate  filarix  partly  within  the  labium  of  the  proboscis,  partly  curled  up  in  the 
tissues  of  the  head.  On  being  transferred  to  water,  the  filariae  died  in  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  while  if  transferred  to  a  drop  of  human  blood,  they  lived  six  hours.  Low, 
of  Rome,  found  young  filarise  in  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  culex.  He  traced  their 
pass^  from  the  thoracic  muscles  to  the  prothorax  and  head,  and  found  them  in  the 
cellular  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  salivary  ^ands,  in  the  proboscis,  between 
the  labium  and  hypopharynx,  atnmijs  the  stylets.  Tne  obvious  inference  is  that  they 
enter  the  human  tissues,  when  the  msect  next  feeds  on  man.  See  Insects  and  the 
PwpAGAnoN  OF  Diseases. 

FDVANOB.  See  the  articles  on  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries ;  also 
Bank-Banking  and  Currency  Reform. 

FINLANI>,  a  province  of  Russia,  lyin|[  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Sweden  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  has  an  area  of  144.255  square  miles,  of 
which  over  1 1  per  cent,  is  under  lakes.  The  population,  which  in  1897  was  2,592,864, 
was  estimated  in  1900  at  about  2,700,000.  In  1897  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  some 
3,231,300  Finns,  351,300  Swedes,  ;^oo  Russians,  1820  Germans,  and  1160  Laps;  of  the 
total  number,  about  2.542.000  were  Lutherans  and  47,000  members  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  The  chief  towns  include  Helsingfors,  the  capital  (population 
with  Sveaborg,  about  81,000).  Abo  (35.000),  Tammerfors  (29,000),  Wiborg  (24.- 
000),  Uleaborg  (14,500).  Education  in  Finland,  compared  with  that  in  other 
Russian  provinces,  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  It  is  said  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
illiterates  in  the  country.  In  1898  there  were  published  221  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, of  which  129  were  in  Finnish,  87  Swedish,  and  5  Finnish  and  Swedish.  The 
Universi^  of  Helsingfors  in  1898  had  2134  students,  of  whom  285  were  women. 

Government  and  Finance. — Finland  was  formerly  a  grand  duchy,  the  office  of 
grand  duke  being  vested  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Its  constitution  provides  for  a 
diet,  consisting  of  four  estates — nobles,  clergy,  butchers,  and  peasants.  The  laws 
enacted  by  this  body  may  be  vetoed  by  the  emperor.  The  chief  administrative  power 
rests  with  a  senate,  whose  members  are  nominated  by  the  crown.  Its  president  is  the 
governor-general  of  the  province.  The  war  department  of  Finland  is  under  the 
Russian  ministry  of  war,  and  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  is  under  the  Russian 
chancellor.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  189S  balanced  at  about 
123,249,000  marks.  (The  Finnish  mark  has  the  same  value  as  the  franc,  19.3  cents.) 
The  public  debt  at  ttie  beginning  of  1899  amounted  to  115,028.841  marks. 

Industries.  Commerce,  clc. — Much  of  the  cultivated  land  is  divided  into  small 
holdings.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes;  a  large  importa- 
tion of  cereals,  however,  from  Russia  and  Germany  is  necessary.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  graphite  occur.  The  iron  industry  is  of  importance,  and  there  are  success- 
ful manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  textiles,  matches,  refined  sugar,  and 
spirituous  liquors.  The  forests  are  very  valuable,  immense  quantities  of  timber  and 
wood-pulp  being  exported.  The  export  next  in  importance  is  butter.  Commerce  is 
carried  on  chiefly  with  Russia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  in  1897  amounted  to  202.500,000  marks  and  168,700,000 
marks  respectively:  in  1098,  imports,  2^7,000.000  marks;  exports,  178,000,000  marks. 
The  largest  import  ts  cereals,  others  of  importance  being  iron,  ironware,  and  machin- 
ery, cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  sugar  and  coffee.  In  1898  there  entered  at  the  ports 
8566  vessels,  of  1,918,675,  and  cleared,  8588  vessels,  of  1,927.605  tons. 

The  numerous  lakes  of  Finland,  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  bycanals,  form  a  remarkable  system  of  inland  navigation.  There  are  over  1650 
miles  of  railway,  of  which  all  but  50  miles  are  owned  by  the  state.  The  total  revenue 
of  the  state  railways  in  1897  was  19.524,000  marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  12,281,- 
600  marks.  There  are  nearly  800  post-offices. 

History. — The  methods  aiming  at  the  political  uniformity  of  the  Rui'iian  empire, 
and  adopted  by  the  Russian  government  in  1898  and  1899.  whereby  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland  became  a  Russian  province,  and  Finnish  soldiers  were  forced  into  the 
imperial  service  outside  of  the  province,  were  continued  in  1900  by  imperial  ukase 
in  June,  ordering  the  gradual  supersession  of  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  languages 
by  the  Russian  in  the  official  departments  and  offices  of  Finland.  The  change  begms 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Finnish  senate  and  the  department  of  state,  and  five 
years  are  allowed  for  its  a>mpletion  among  the  minor  and  provincial  officials. 
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Private  individuals,  however,  will,  as  heretofore,  be  allowed  to  address  government 
officials  in  their  native  tongue.  The  Russian  government  offered  as  an  excuse  for 
the  nkase  the  declaration  of  Alexander  I.  in  i8w  that  Finnish  and  Swedish  should 


members  of  the  rinnish  Diet  pointed  out  that  when  proper  relations  were  established 
between  the  two  countries  at  the  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Borga  in  1809  there  was 
due  recognition  of  the  native  languages.  They  held  that  the  two  languages  (Finnish 
and  Swedish)  "are  not  merely  local  languages  in  subordinate  relations  to  an  imperial 
language."  "They  are  the  national  languages  of  Finland,  and  they  alone  can  .  .  . 
be  the  official  languages  of  Finland."  As  only  about  8000  of  the  2,700,000  inhabitants 
of  Finland  speak  Russian,  it  was  evident  to  the  Finns  that  the  application  of  the 
manifesto  would  place  the  administration  of  the  former  duchy  in  the  hands  of 
Russian  officials.  On  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  the  Finnish  senate  refused 
to  promulgate  the  ukase,  and  when  imperative  orders  for  publication  came  from 
St.  Petersburg  fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  senators  resigned.  Among  other  thii^ 
that  called  forth  protest  from  the  Finns  were  the  alleged  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions on  the  formation  of  associations  and  the  right  of  meeting,  and  a  press  censor- 
ship, by  which  on  June  26  the  leading  newspaper  of  Finland,  the  Nya  Frcssen,  was 
suppressed.  Russia  seems  determined  to  crush  out  every  evidence  of  the  old  Finnish 
national  spirit,  and  acting  Governor-General  Bodrikoff  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
the  abolition  of  the  Finnish  Diet.  The  rapidity  and  violence  by  which  this  "Russi&ca- 
tion"  is  being  brought  about  calls  forth  not  a  little  surprise  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Russian  policy  in  the  Asiatic  territorial  acquisitions  haS  been  one  of  liberal- 
ity, the  imperial  authorities  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  traditional 
manners  and  customs  of  annexed  peoples.  Although  Finland  cannot  hope  to  resist 
Russian  oppression  by  force  of  arms  (the  Russian  army  on  a  war  footing  far  out- 
numbering the  total  population  of  the  province),  yet.  in  view  of  the  discontent  and 
hatred  raised  against  the  imperial  government  and  the  fact  that  Russia's  only  gain 
has  been  the  attainment  of  political  uniformity  and  the  power  to  exact  military 
service  from  the  Finns  wherever  she  choose,  the  action  seems  hardly  politic  or 
justifiable.  In  November,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  General  Bodrikoff  was  con- 
tinuing, by  suspension  and  permanetit  suppression,  to  destroy  the  native  Furnish 
press. 

FIRll  PROTBOnON.  Electric  automobile  fire  engines  have,  within  the  past 

three  years,  been  introduced  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Pittsburg,  while  for  the 
Paris  fire  brigade  there  has  been  constructed  an  automobile  engine.  In  Detroit,  the 
fire  department  was  improved  during  1900  by  the  addition  of  the  fire-boat  Deluge, 
which  possesses  several  new  features.  As  it  is  likely  to  be  called  out  when  the 
lake  is  frozen,  it  is  built  of  steel  so  as  to  force  a  passage  through  the  ice.  The 
length  is  122  feet;  beam.  25  feet;  depth,  13  feet,  and  there  are  four  compartments, 
separated  by  three  water-tight  bulkheads.  The  forehold  is  fitted  up  for  drying  hose; 
in  the  middle  hold  are  the  boilers  and  coal  bunkers;  in  the  afterhold  are  the  pro- 
pelling engines,  fire-pumps,  and  workshops.  The  pilot-house  and  deck  are  built  of 
steel  and  reels  for  2000  feet  of  hose  are  fixed  in  a  room  at  the  after  end.  On  each 
side  amidships  are  lockers  for  nozzles  and  fittings.  The  city  of  New  York  has 
built  {1900)  for  its  fire  department  a  portable  electric  search-light,  which  has  been 
used  at  fires  with  great  effectiveness.  The  intense  white  rays  of  light  penetrate 
a  building  filled  with  smoke,  so  that  the  firemen  can  easily  see  to  move  around. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  American  firemen,  as  represented  by  the  fire  department 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  George  C.  Hale,  made  a  fine  showing.  The  company 
included  15  men,  who  took  with  them  a  new  steam  fire  engine,  three  horses,  two  seU 
of  swinging  harnesses,  1000  feet  of  hose,  and  full  sets  of  ladders  and  fire-saving 
apparatus.  About  5000  firemen  from  different  parts  of  the  world  were  present  to 
take  part  in  the  grand  tournament.  The  first  competition  was  a  steam  lire  engine 
test,  about  25  engines  competing.  Every  boiler  was  filled  with  cold  water,  and 
from  the  time  of  lighting  the  fire  till  the  smoke  poured  out  of  the  stack,  the  average 
time  of  steaming  for  the  European  engines  was  from  8  to  I2  minutes,  while  it  took 
the  American  engine  only  minutes  to  steam  up.  The  streams  at  this  test  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  the  largest  from  the  European  fire  engines  not  reaching  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  way  acro.'^s.  On  the  opposite  bank  were  crowds  of  witnesses, 
at  a  safe  distance,  as  they  supposed,  from  the  falling  water.  But  at  a  signal  from 
the  engineer  the  nozzle  of  the  American  company  was  brought  into  proper  position, 
and  the  stream  fell  in  torrents  upon  the  crowd,  and  continued  to  fall  on  the  river 
bank  for  half  an  hour.  The  second  test  was  in  hitching  up  teams.  The  American 
company  made  a  series  of  preliminary  exhibition  hitches.  The  team,  stationed  at  a 
distance  of  200  yards,  would,  at  the  bugle  signal,  start  and  run  full  speed  to  the 
wagons.  A  scries  of  fire  hoops  were  placed  on  the  track  and  the  horses  ran 
unhesitatingly  through  the  blazing  hoops  to  their  places.  At  the  final  test  for  the 
championship,  the  competing  companies  were  placed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  skel- 
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eton  building,  seven  stories  high,  placed  in  front  of  the  grand  stand ;  each  company 
was  to  make  the  run,  throw  a  stream  on  the  fourth  story  of  the  building,  and  rescue 
two  persons  from  the  sixth  and  one  person  from  the  seventh  floors  of  the  building. 
This  the  American  company  did,  took  down  their  ladders  and  life  lines,  lined  up 
before  the  jury,  and  saluted  in  three  minutes  and  forty  seconds;  the  next  best  time 
was  made  by  a  company  from  Milan,  Italy,  and  was  twelve  minutes  and  ten  seconds. 
In  commenting  on  the  superiority  of  American  over  European  fire-protection  ser- 
vice, at  the  convention  of  fire  engineers  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1900,  Chief  Hale  explained  that  this  superiority  is  due  to  the  greater  fear  of  fires 
entertained  by  Americans.  This  in  turn  is  caused  by  difference  in  the  construction 
of  buildings.  The  roofs  of  buildings  in  Glasgow,  Edinbuigh,  London,  and  Paris  are 
of  slate  and  tile,  and  wooden  buildings  are  infrequent.  There  are  no  inflammable 
aigaa  or  awnings,  the  staircases  are  of  stone  and  the  floors,  for  the  most  part,  of 
concrete  or  other  non-inflammable  material.  He  adds:  "I  believe  that  America  could 
better  profit  by  imitating  their  buildings  than  they  by  imitating  our  fire  appliances." 

The  explosion  in  the  Tarrant  building  in  New  York  late  in  1900,  by  which  a 
number  of  buildings  were  destroyed  and  seven  lives  lost,  as  the  probable  result  of  the 
improper  storage  of  chemicals,  has  given  fresh  force  to  the  discussion  as  to  respon- 
sibility for  fires  caused  by  carelessness  or  criminality.  Thus  far  the  tendency  in 
America  has  been  to  place  the  financial  loss  occasioned  by  fires  wholly  upon  the  in- 
surance companies,  no  matter  from  what  causes  the  fire  originated.  Twenty  States 
have  legal  enactments  providing  that  even  in  case  of  over- insurance  on  a  building 
the  company  must  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy  without  regard  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  destroyed.  As  the  result  of  this  and  other  unfortunate  conditions, 
it  has  come  about  that  the  United  States  has  a  fire  waste  in  cities  six  or  seven  times 
grater  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  this  waste  is  increasing,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin:  Loss  by  fires  from  January  to  August:  1898,  $74,960,350; 
1899,  $86,839,850;  1900,  $107,206,250. 

FISH  AMI>  FIBHBHIBS.  The  year  1900  has  seen  little  that  is  extraordinary 
either  in  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  fishes  or  in  methods  of  propa- 
^ting  or  capturing  them ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  have  been  some  events  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  them  worthy  of  note. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  was  held  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass., 
in  July,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  at  that  place  a  suitable  memorial  to  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  to  whom  the  establishment  of  the  Wood's  Hole  station  and  the  building  of  the 
laboratory  there  are  very  largely  due.  and  who  was  for  many  years  United  States 
commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries.  The  memorial  is  to  be  provided  from  a  fund 
raised  by  subscription  among  all  those  interested.  In  September  there  was  an 
International  Congress  of  Fisheries  and  Agriculture  at  Paris,  in  connection  with  the 
Exposition,  at  which  the  United  States  was  represented  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Smith,  the 
assistant  in  charge  of  Scientific  Inquiry  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Fish  Culture. — An  interesting  experiment  in  the  matter  of  training  men  for  work 
in  connection  with  fisheries  was  a  course  in  fish  culture  given  for  two  weeks  in  May 
at  Axton,  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  connection  with  Corneil  University's  College  of 
Forestry.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  and  the  work  consisted  of  lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work, 
and  visits  to  the  State  hatchery  at  Clear  Water.  The  lectures  dealt  with  natural  and 
artificial  methods  of  reproduction,  the  care  of  fish  fry,  methods  of  shipment,  pollu- 
tion of  streams  and  lakes,  etc.  There  were  also  lectures  on  the  species  of  fish 
prop^ted  artificially  in  America,  especially  the  salmon,  trout,  bass,  shad,  and  pike. 

Hybridisation. — A  very  interesting  piece  of  work  that  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  year  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Moenkhaus  on  hybridisation  among  fishes.  Crosses 
between  some  thirty  species  of  fish  have  been  tried  and  with  almost  uniformly  suc- 
cessful results.  In  four  cases  development  only  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  the 
neural  tube,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  eggs  hatched,  and  in  many  cases  the  young 
fish  have  grown  to  considerable  size.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
these  experiments  has  been  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  the  degree  of  relationship 
had  little  effect  on  the  vigor  of  the  resulting  cross.  Among  mammals  and  birds, 
successful  crosses  are  known  only  among  forms  which  are  nearly  related,  at  least 
members  of  the  same  family.  But  among  fishes,  species  of  two  different  families, 
or  even  orders,  were  crossed  without  difficulty. 

General  Studies. — In  the  study  of  fish  fauna  there  has  been  considerable  progres<; 
made  during  the  year,  especially  in  Japan  and  Africa.  President  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  with  several  assistants,  spent  part  of  the  year  in  Japan 
collecting  the  native  fishes,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  monograph  on  the 
fishes  of  Japan,  based  on  the  very  extensive  collections  he  has  made.  In  Africa,  the 
principd  work  has  been  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Gambia  district.    Mr.  L.  S.  Loat  is 
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investigating  the  fishes  of  Egypt  for  the  British  Musetim  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. He  has  already  sent  to  England  several  thousand  specimens,  chiefly  from  the 
Nile.  The  work  in  the  Gambia  region  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Budgett,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  had  previously  investigated  the  zoology  of  that 
region.  His  principal  object  was  to  obtain  material  for  studying  the  development  of 
the  curious  fish  Polypterus,  but  unfortunately  in  this  he  was  not  successful.  He  did, 
however,  procure  some  young  ones,  the  smallest  of  which  was  only  an  inch  and  2 
quarter  in  length ;  the  dermal  bones  were  not  developed,  and  the  external  gills  were 
of  great  size.  Moreover,  Mr.  Budgett  secured  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  breeding  habits  of  several  curious  fishes,  and  he  brought  home  a  fine  series  of  the 
eggs  and  larval  stages  of  the  retnarkable  dipnoid,  Protoptenu,  a  fish  whose  develop- 
ment has  hitherto  been  unknown. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission. — As  usual,  the  report  of  the  commission 
is  a  record  of  progress,  and  again  the  figures  of  fish  distributed  surpass  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  year  for  which  the  report  is  issued  ended  June  30,  and  up  to  that 
time  about  1,000,000.000  young  fish  had  been  distributed.  The  most  important  items 
in  the  list  are  337,000.000  of  whitefish,  265,000,000  of  shad,  and  241,000,000  of  cod. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  fish  hatched  is  turned  into 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  country,  the  marine  fishes  being  greatly  in  the  minoritr- 
Three  new  hatcheries  were  in  operation,  making  35  in  all.  Trout  have  now  been  estab- 
lished in  Montana  and  Colorado,  in  waters  which  formerly  lacked  them.  The 
interesting  experiment  has  been  continued  of  tagging  adult  codfish,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  data  as  to  their  migrations  and  growth.  The  biological  survey  of  Lake 
Erie  has  been  continued,  and  biological  observations  have  been  carried  on  in  various 
lakes  in  Maine,  New  York,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Arizona.  Special  investigations  have  been  made  of  the  lobster  and 
clam  industries,  and  of  the  North  Carolina  oyster-beds.  The  condition  of  the 
lobster  industry  is  serious.  In  New  England  it  has  fallen  off  so  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity during  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  value  has  risen  correspondingly.  Enorts 
have  been  directed  toward  rearing  larvae  from  the  cms  through  the  early  defence- 
less stages  before  liberating,  but  it  is  clear  that  little  permanent  improvement  can 
be  hoped  for  until  the  taking  of  young  lobsters  is  not  only  theoretically  but  actually 
prohibited.  The  work  on  the  clam  has  shown  that  it  may  be  feasible  to  apply  to  it 
the  methods  of  planting  which  are  so  extensively  used  with  the  oyster.  Some  very 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made  at  Lynnhaven  Bay,  Va.,  to  determine 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  fatten  oysters  by  the  use  of  a  commercial  fertilizer 
through  the  medium  of  their  diatomaceous  food,  the  diatoms  appropriating  the 
fertilizer.  While  the  oysters  can  be  fattened,  the  process  is  apparently  too  slow  to 
be  of  commercial  importance  at  present.  Eastern  oysters  have  become  welt  accli- 
matized in  San  Francisco  Bay,  where  they  support  a  valuable  industry,  which  is  of 
more  importance  each  year ;  but  at  Willapa  Bay.  Washington,  the  water  seems  to  be 
too  cold  for  the  setting  of  the  spat,  and  oysters  from  northern  Japan  are  to  be  tried 
there.  During  the  winter  the  Fish-Hawk  was  on  the  North  Carolina  oyster  grounds 
investigating  their  biology,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  failure. 
During  the  summer  she  was  at  Wood's  Hole,  where,  with  the  schooner  Grampus. 
she  afforded  assistance  in  marine  collecting  to  the  workers  at  the  Fish  Commission 
laboratory.  At  the  close  of  the  season  she  returned  to  southern  waters  for  work  on 
the  sponge  grounds  of  East  Florida.  The  Albatross  returned  from  her  South  Pacific 
cruise  in  the  spring,  and  spent  the  summer  in  work  connected  with  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska.  For  the  account  of  her  work  in  the  South  Seas,  and  for  the  work  of  the 
Wood's  Hole,  Beaufort,  and  other  laboratories,  see  Zoological  Stations. 

FISHBBIBS  SOOHmr,  AMBRIOAN,  or^^nized  in  1871,  had  in  1900  a  member- 
ship of  323.  General  meeting  for  1901  at  Milwaukee,  July  19-21.  President.  F.  B. 
Dickerson ;  corresponding  secretary,  W.  de  C.  Ravenel,  Washington.  D.  C. 

TIaAX.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  flax  occupies  only  a  secondary  place  among  the 
crops  in  most  countries,  the  statistics  for  that  product  are  generally  published  about 
a  year  after  the  harvest,  and  consenquently  the  latest  figures  at  present  available  are 
for  the  year  1899.  The  principal  flax-producing  countries  are  Russia,  the  United  States, 
British  India,  and  Argentina,  and  up  to  1899  Russia  held  the  first  place,  contributing 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply.  In  1899  the  flaxseed  crop  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  17.217.000  to  20.086,000  bushels,  while  the  production  of 
Russia  showed  3  decline  from  28,537,500  to  18,022,000  bushels,  consequently  for  that 
year  the  United  States  became  the  largest  flax-producing  country  with  a  crop 
amounting  to  29  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply,  while  Russia  takes  the  second 
place,  with  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  prices  for  flaxseed  in  the 
United  States  during  1899-1900  were  the  highest  ever  attained,  the  average  price  for 
the  period  from  .\ugust,  1899.  to  August,  1900,  being  about  $1.49  per  bushel:  and 
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the  total  value  of  the  crop  for  1899  may  be  put  down  as  $30,000,000.  Of  the  total 
crop,  about  70  per  cent,  was  retained  for  domestic  use.  The  total  value  of  flax- 
seed and  its  products  amounted  to  $9,057,896,  of  which  about  62  per  cent,  consisted 
of  oil,  oil  cake  and  oilraeal.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  world^  production  of  flax  for  1897-99: 
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FTiOBTPA,  the  southemmost  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  56,680 
square  miles.  Florida  was  organized  as  a  Territory  March  30,  1822,  ancf  admitted  as 
a  State  March  3,  1845.   The  capital  is  Tallahassee. 

Agriculture. — The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1900  was  estimated  at  1,058,897 
acres.  The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  for  the 
calendar  year:  Cotton  (upland),  27,662  bales,  $780,984;  cotton  (sea  island),  36,321 
iMgs,  $1,538,705 ;  com,  4,654,774  bushels,  $2,438,862 ;  peanuts,  1.219,223  bushels,  $932,- 
418;  sweet  potatoes,  2,268,7^  bushels,  $855,649:  sugar  cane,  66,064  barrels  of  syrup, 
$546,913;  tobacco,  969,384  pounds,  $247,901;  oranges,  334.466  boxes,  $690,962;  pine- 
apples, 187,800  crates,  $3^,284.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to 
cotton  culture  in  the  season  1900-01  at  169,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  133  pounds  of 
lint  cotton  per  acre.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  for  1900  was 
estimated  at  $18,175,227.  Live  stock,  December  i,  1900,  comprised  horses,  40.615, 
valued  at  $2,159,638;  mules,  13,227,  $916,375;  milch  cows,  25,010,  $422,999;  and  stock 
cattle,  452,267,  $2,498,683.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers estimated  the  wool  product  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  70,064; 
wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  280,256  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  162,549. 

Industries. — In  1899  there  were  470  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  10  of  tobacco, 
and  the  total  production  for  the  calendar  year  was  147.624.203  cigars;  1,098,660 
cigarettes;  and  14,168  pounds  of  tobacco.  Quarrying  yielded  limestone  to  the  value 
of  $44,002,  most  of  the  product  being  used  for  road  making  and  for  building 
purposes. 

Commfm.— During  the  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
the  ports  of  Apalachicola,  Fmandina,  Key  West,  Pensacola,  Su  Augustine,  St 
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Johns,  St  Marks,  and  Taim>a  aggregated  in  value  $1,888,242,  and  the  exports. 
$17,965,797,  making  the  total  foreign  trade  $19,855,039,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  of  $1,184,730. 

Railroads. — The  new  railway  construction  re{>orted  for  1900  was  76.20  miles,  giv- 
ing the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3295.35.  Switdies  and  side  tracks  increase  this 
mileage  to  345102.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroads  in  1900  was 
$19,190,303. 

Banks.— The  total  number  of  national  banks  in  operation  on  October  31,  1900,  was 
17,  and  in  liquidation,  10.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,255,000;  circulation. 
$642,467;  deposits,  September  5,  1900,  $6,600,277;  and  reserve.  $2,318,163.  The  State 
banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  23,  and  had  capital,  $742,500;  deposits,  $3,489,436; 
and  resources,  $4,643,618.  There  was  one  stock  savings  bank,  with  depositors,  877; 
deposits,  $225,395 ;  and  resources,  $255,278.  Exchanges  at  the  Jacksonville  clearing 
house  for  the  year  ended  September  jo,  1900,  aggre^ted  $12,710,389,  as  compared 
with  $11,598,175  in  the  preceding  year. 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  the  year  1900  was  $96,51%,- 
954.  a  gain  of  $2,991,600  in  a  year.  The  total  tax  levy  for  State  purposes  was  $ 
mills.  The  aggregate  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  year  1900  were  $989,058; 
disbursements,  $936,915;  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements,  $52,143.  The  t^l- 
ance  in  the  treasury,  January  I,  1900,  was  $318,416.  and  on  January  i,  i^i,  $370,559. 
Of  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  there  is  held  by  individuals  only 
$190,800. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1900  gives  the  school  population  as  follows: 
White,  93,351;  colored,  68,077;  total,  161,4^.  There  were  2729  teachers,  of  whom 
2084  were  white,  and  645  colored,  in  1899,  22  public  high  schools  reported  58  teach- 
ers and  1009  students;  6  private  secondary  schools  reported  23  teadiers  and  150 
students ;  2  public  normal  schools  reported  9  teachers  ana  1 18  students ;  and  3  private 
normal  schools  reported  11  teachers  and  125  students.  There  were  5  colleges  and 
universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  with  77  professors  and  instructors,  718  stu- 
dents, and  a  total  income  of  $73,467. 

Penal  Institutions  and  Charities. — On  December  i,  1900,  the  State  convicts  num- 
bered 778,  of  whom  674  were  negroes.  The  prisoners  were  at  that  time  divided  into 
13  camps,  6  of  which  were  engaged  in  mining  phosphate,  and  7  in  the  manufacture 
of  naval  stores.  On  the  date  named  above  the  number  of  patients  in  the  State  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  was  632.  The  capacity  of  this  hospital  has  recently  been  in- 
creased from  300  to  800,  and  many  modem  improvements  and  conveniences  have 
been  added.  The  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  had  an  enrolment  of  59  for  the  year 
ended  July  I,  1900.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  this 
school  was  $11,000. 

National  Guard. — The  Florida  State  troops  comprise  91  generals  and  staff  and 
1 167  infantry.  The  total  number  of  militia  authorized  is  1458.  The  total  number  in 
the  State  liable  to  military  service  is  85,000.  The  State  appropriation  for  military 
purposes  is  $16,000, 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Four  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted 
at  the  regular  election  in  November.  ^  Two  of  these  were  political,  one  of  them 
requiring  county  commissioners  to  divide  counties  into  five  districts  and  the  other 
allowing  a  newly  created  county  one  representative  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed 
for  the  membership  of  the  House.  A  third  amendment  made  provision  for  a  State 
Hag.  and  the  fourth,  which  was  the  most  important,  prohibited  the  creation  of  any 
corporation  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  unless  such  corporation  was  a  university 
or  had  for  its  purpose  the  building  of  a  ship  canal. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
391,422;  in  1900,  528,542;  increase  for  the  decade,  137,120,  or  35  per  cent.  The  four 
largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900.  are:  Jacksonville,  28,429;  Pensacola,  17.7.^: 
Key  West.  17.114;  and  Tampa,  15.839- 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  of  1900  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
William  S.  Jennings,  rjn  over  2000  votes  ahead  of  the  national  ticket,  receiving 
29,251  votes,  as  against  6438  cast  for  the  Republican  nominee,  M.  B.  Macfarlane 
Jennings's  plurality  was,  therefore,  22,813,  whereas  the  plurality  for  the  national 
ticket  was  about  20,600.  S.  M.  Sparkman  and  R.  W.  Davis,  the  congressional  repre- 
sentatives in  the  56th  Congress,  were  re-elected  in  1900.  The  Legislature  of  igoi 
will  be  like  the  Legislature  of  1899,  unanimously  Democratic,  consisting  of  32  sena- 
tors and  68  representatives. 

State  OIRcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor.  W.  D.  Bloxham ;  secretary  of  state,  J.  L.  Crawford ;  treasurer.  James  B. 
Whitfield;  comptroller,  W.  H.  Reynolds;  attorney-general,  W.  B.  Lamar;  adjutant- 
general.  Patrick  Houstoun :  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  W.  N.  Sheats ;  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  L.  B.  Wombwell — all  Democrats. 
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Judiciary:  Supreme  Court— chief  justice.  R.  F.  Taylor;  associate  justices,  M.  H. 
Mabry  and  F.  B.  Carter ;  clerk,  B.  B.  Wilson — all  Democrats. 

The  State  officers  for  1901  arc :  Executive— governor,  W.  S.  Joinings ;  others  the 
same  as  for  igoo. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  S.  M.  Sparkman  (Tam- 
pa) and  Robert  W.  Davis  (Palatka)— both  Democrats. 

Cot^essional  representatives  for  1901  (SJth  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Stephen  R.  Mallory  (until  1903).  from  Pen- 
sacola;  J.  P.  Taliaferro  (until  1905),  from  Jacksonville—both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

FLUOB8PAIL  The  production  of  fluorspar,  or  fluorite,  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
amounted  to  15.900  short  tons,  valued  at  $96,650.  This  formed  the  largest  output 
known,  and  was  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  1898.  Nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  product  came  from  the  newer  mines  of  Caldwell,  Crittenden,  and  Livingston 
counties,  Ky,,  while  the  balance  was  supplied  by  the  workings  at  Rosiclaire,  111. 

FLTma  MAOHINBS.    See  Aerial  Navigation. 

POOD.  Adulteration. — The  United  States  Pure  Food  law  went  into  effect 
August  1,  1900.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  adulteration  and  false  labelling  of  food 
products.  Many  of  the  States  have  their  own  laws  with  the  same  design.  The  Pure 
Food  law  of  Illinois  took  effect  July  i,  1900,  providing  that  every  label  on  a  package 
of  foodstuff  shall  declare  the  quality  of  the  contents.  The  chemist  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hunter,  reports  that  he  found  that  jelHes,  jams, 
fruit,  etc.,  sold  in  that  State  were  colored  with  anilin  dyes,  evaporated  fruit  con- 
tained oxide  of  zinc  in  dangerous  quantities,  and  French  peas  contained  copper. 
Special  legislation  was  asked  of  Congress  by  the  National  Grange,  with  which 
organization  sixty  agricultural  chemists  met  in  November,  with  a  view  to  protect 
State  trade-marks  for  dairy  products.  M.  de  Boise,  American  consul  at  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  reports  that  adulteration  of  food  is  general  in  Europe.  He  states  that 
chocolate  is  adulterated  with  mutton  tallow,  sawdust,  and  potato  meal ;  honey  with 
syrup,  meal,  and  corn  starch;  Swiss  cheese  with  potato  meal;  butter  with  carrot 
juice;  bread  with  potato  meal;  coffee  with  tan-bark,  sawdust,  stove  rust,  and  chic- 
OHy;  tea  with  the  leaves  of  linden,  sage,  and  strawberry;  bner  with  potash,  vitriol, 
alum,  licorice,  linseed,  tartar,  poppy  heads,  chamomile,  pine  sprouts,  chtccory,  hen- 
bane, and  wild  cherries;  wine  with  potato  syrup  and  cream  of  tartar.  Switzerland 
is  endeavoring  to  protect  herself  by  special  legislation.  In  Manchester,  England, 
several  people  have  been  poisoned  by  drinking  beer,  which  was  found  to  contain 
arsenic.  This  poison  had  been  introduced  as  an  adulterant  of  the  invert  sugar 
improperly  used  in  brewing.  The  London  Lancet  states  that  as  much  as  one-fifth 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic  is  possible  in  a  glass  of  this  beer,  and  appeals  to  the  government 
to  restrict  the  manufacture  of  beer  so  that  only  barley,  malt,  and  hops  are  emplwed 
in  its  production.  Such  a  governmental  restriction  is  in  force  in  Germany.  The 
Chicago  Health  Department  has  forbidden  the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  which 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all  adulterants  used  as  preserva- 
tives in  food. 

Milk  Inspection  in  New  York  City. — As  an  example  of  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  divided  into  9  milk  inspection  dis- 
tricts. There  are  10  milk  mspectors,  and  each  district  includes  about  600  or  700 
milk  stores.  In  1899  these  inspectors  made  8047  inspections,  examined  48,8^  speci- 
mens of  milk,  and  caused  117  arrests.  As  an  example  of  the  effects  of  this  vigilance, 
it  may  be  noted  that  only  84  quarts  of  milk  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1899.  although 
10,000,000  pounds  of  foodstuffs  were  condemned  in  that  year  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. Since  1896  every  milk  dealer  has  been  required  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Health  Department,  which  is  issued  only  after  satisfactory  inspection  of  the  place 
from  which  the  milk  is  to  be  sold.  If  a  dealer  has  been  arrested  and  convicted  twice 
for  selling  milk  below  the  required  standard,  this  permit  is  revoked  and  the  dealer 
is  no  longer  allowed  to  continue  in  business.  As  a  result  of  this  supervision,  there 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  milk  supply  of  New  York,  although  much 
remains  to  be  improved  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  Dr.  Betz,  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, has  estimated  the  comparative  amount  per  capita  of  milk  consmned  in  the 
lollowing  cities: 

London   4    ounces  (  pint) 

Paris   7%     "     (  V2  " 

Munich  20       "     (i^  pints) 

New  York   18       "     (iH  " 

—Phila.  Med.  JowmaL 
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Mfot  Inspection  by  United  States  Authorities. — Inspection  of  meat  for  the  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  is  conducted  every  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Meat  inspection  was  carried  on 
at  45  localities,  and  148  packing  houses  and  abattoirs  received  the  benefit  of  this 
work  in  igoo.  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  reiKMts  that  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  there  were  53.087,994  ante-mortem  inspections  of  cattle, 
sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses  made.  After  slaughtering,  4,861,994  cattle,  6,125,095 
sheep,  315.969  calves,  23,428,996  hogs,  5559  horses,  makii^  a  total  of  34,737,613  inqKC- 
tions.  Of  this  number,  61,906  entire  carcasses  and  30,346  parts  of  carcasses  were 
condemned  and  destroyed.  The  cattle  condemned  were  afflicted  with  bruises  or 
injuries,  abscesses,  actinomycosis,  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  peritonitis,  pneumonia, 
septicaemia,  cancer,  tumors,  hydatids,  or  circumscribed  inflammations.  The  sheep 
condemned  suffered  with  bruises,  abscesses,  scabies,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  uremia, 
septicaemia,  pyaemia,  pleurisy,  parasites,  tumors,  cancer,  etc.  The  hogs  condemned 
had  similar  diseases,  besides  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  and  cysticercus.  Of  the 
condemned  animals,  8.1  carcasses  per  10,000  were  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  and 
9.2  per  10,000  for  actinomycosis.  Of  the  beeves  coming  from  large  abattoirs,  only 
I  carcass  per  10,000  animals  was  tubercular,  while  dairy  cattle  are  usually  affected  hj 
tuberculosis  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  Dr.  Salmon  states  that  in 
Europe  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  are  tubercular. 
The  meat  inspection  service  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  has  been  in  operation  nine  years.  Upon  carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  that 
pass  inspection  the  officials  place  tags  or  brands  or  stamps.  Inspected  products  for 
transshipment  to  official  establishments  and  other  places  are  placed  in  sealed  cars. 
In  igoo  the  number  of  such  cars  loaded  with  inspected  meat  was  69,937.  Eiglit 
certificates  "were  issued  for  472  packages  of  horseflesh,  and  43.631  other  ordinary 
certificates  were  issued.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  work  of  ordinary  meat  inspec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  $505,280.52,  the  average  cost  of  each 
inspection  being  0.95  cent.  Microscopic  inspection  of  999,554  carcasses  of  hogs  was 
made  during  the  year,  and  12,107  microscopic  inspection  stamps  were  issued  for 
253,333  packages  of  pork.  The  expenditure  for  this  microscopic  inspection  was 
$154,950.22,  averaging  15.5  cents  for  each  carcass  inspected.  Of  821,693  American 
animals  inspected  for  export,  1599  were  rejected  and  415,698  were  exported.  Of 
54,053  Canadian  animals  inspected  for  export.  53.970  were  exported  from  American 
ports,  83  being  rejected.  Upon  landing  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  survi%'tng 
animals  are  again  inspected  by  the  United  States  government  officials.  Control  of 
contagious  diseases  among  cattle  and  sheep  is  also  attempted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  an  inspection  of  animals  imported  is  made  at  ports  of  entry 
along  the  Mexican  border  and  Canadian  international  boundary  line,  as  well  as  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  In  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey.  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  Vermont,  and  Maine  sixteen  quarantine  stations  are  maintained 
for  observation  and  inspection  of  imported  animals.  The  biochemic  division  of  the 
bureau  prepares  and  distributes  tuberculin,  malletn,  serum  for  hog  cholera  and  serum 
for  swine  plague  as  well  as  black-teg  vaccine  and  tetanus  antitoxic  serum.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  reference  to  the  Southern  ticks  and  Texas  fever,  which 
results  from  tick  bites. 

\feat  Inspection  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London. — The  following  facts  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  Henry  O'Neill  to  the  Markets  Committee  of  Belfast  All 
animals  intended  for  food  in  Paris  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  public  abattoirs  at 
La  Viltette,  Crenelle  Vangirard,  or  Villejuif.  Meat  that  passes  inspection  is  stamped 
"P.  P.,"  meaning  Prefecture  of  Police.  Meat  brought  in  from  outside  the  city  must 
be  brought  through  certain  toll-gates  and  inspected  at  the  public  abattoirs  or  at 
specified  markets.  Meat  unfit  for  food  is  either  seized  and  destroyed  at  owners' 
expense  or  is  properly  treated.  Berlin  has  a  similar  method,  and  all  meat  must 
bear  an  official  inspection  stamp.  In  London  there  is  no  regular  inspection  of  meat, 
except  at  Smithfield  Market;  and  all  meat,  unless  it  has  been  condemned  by  the 
sanitary  authorities,  is  considered  fit  for  consumption. 

HorseAesh  as  Pood. — M.  Pfiiiger,  in  the  Revue  GHiral  des  Sciences,  reports  a 
series  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  horseflesh  as  food,  from  which  it  appears  that  its 
exclusive  use  as  a  diet  is  injurious.  He  finds  that  the  intestinal  troubles  following 
its  exclusive  use  are  prevented  by  adding  the  kidney  fat  of  beef  or  mutton  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  fat  to  two  pounds  of  meat.  The  water  in  which  horse- 
flesh is  boiled  should  not  he  used. 

An  Emergency  Ration  for  the  United  States  Army. — During  the  fall  of  1900  some 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  Army,  in  order  to  determine  the 
value  of  certain  concentrated  foods  as  rations  for  soldiers  sent  into  the  enemy's 
country  beyond  a  base  of  supplies  where  foragina  is  impossible.  Such  a  ration,  to 
be  practicable,  must  be  compact,  palatable,  healthful,  and  sustaining,  and  a  single 
ration  must  suffice  for  24  hours.   A  board  of  army  officers  has  prepared  a  ration 
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consisting  of  a  cakes  of  sweetened  chocolate,  3  cakes  of  a  combined  meat  and  cereal 
compound,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  pepper.  The  chocolate  weighs  4  ounces, 
the  meat  4  ounces,  and  the  cereal  8  ounces ;  and  the  ration  is  packed  in  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  can,  opening  with  a  key.  It  may  be  eaten  dry  or  may  be  cooked.  One 
manufacturer  substitutes  tea  for  the  chocolate;  another  also  uses  tea  and  employs 
meat  extracts  in  the  food  combination.  Tests  with  the  ration  have  been  made  with 
25  troopers  in  the  Comanche  reservation  in  southwestern  Oklahoma,  where  the 
oniditions  resemble  those  of  actual  war.  Measurements  and  weights  of  the  men 
were  taken  twice  a  day.and  their  condition  was  accurately  noted  while  on  the  march. 

A  Tropical  Ration  for  the  Soldier. — Dr.  J.  R.  Kean,  major  and  surgeon.  United 
States  Volunteers,  has  spent  nine  years  in  Florida  and  Cuba.  He  is  now  chief 
surgeon  of  the  department  of  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  Quemados,  Cuba.  In 
December,  1900,  Dr.  Kean  published  an  article  on  the  tropical  ration  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Journal,  from  which  the  following  statements  are  condensed.  Dr. 
Kean  comments  on  the  flexibility  of  the  ration  of  the  soldier  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, whereby  he  is  allowed  to  draw  some  money  or  obtain  some  variation  in  his 
food  on  condition  of  not  receiving  part  of  the  allowed  ration.  When  not  in  the 
field,  the  soldier  may  save  on  pork,  bacon,  coffee,  and  flour.  In  the  field  his  dietary 
is  bacon,  biscuit,  and  coffee  with  little  chance  for  variation.  In  all  diet,  fat,  the  heat 
food ;  protein,  the  tissue  food ;  and  carbohydrate,  the  work  food,  are  the  proximate 
principles.  Atwater  says  that  the  average  American  consumes  at  work  proteid,  125 
grammes;  fat,  125  grammes;  carbohydrates,  450  grammes.  Less  fats  are  needed  in 
hot  countries  than  in  cold.  Besides  this,  the  digestion  of  the  newcomer  is  weakened 
by  the  hot  climate,  his  liver  is  inclined  to  torpidity,  and  he  is  unable  to  digest  fats 
thoroughly.  Hyperacidity  and  the  formation  of  toxins  result.  To  preserve  nitrogen 
equilibrium  and  prevent  tissue  waste,  40  to  50  grammes  of  proteids  are  sufficient 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  more  than  this  is  harmful  in  hot  climates.  In  the 
third  place,  a  greater  variety  of  food  and  an  admixture  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
is  essential  in  the  tropics.  Fourthly,  a  fair  supply  of  ice  is  desirable.  The  latter  is 
included  because  of  the  ice-water  habit  of  the  American,  in  part.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  small  amount  of  water  that  is  not  iced,  and  drinks  water  in  excess,  and  is 
apt  to  drink  polluted  water  if  not  provided  with  access  to  the  company  ice-water 
barrel,  whose  supply  can  be  kept  pure.  The  present  ration  of  the  American  soldier, 
besides  coffee  and  sugar  components  and  seasoning  components,  is  as  follows: 
Meat  components,  fresh  beef,  20  ounces;  bread  components,  flour,  18  ounces; 
baking  powder,  U  ounces;  vegetable  components,  beans,  2^  ounces;  potatoes, 
16  ounces:  dried  fruit,  2  ounces.  In  place  of  the  fresh  beef  may  be  substituted 
matton,  pork,  bacon,  salt  beef,  dried  fish,  pickled  fish,  or  fresh  fish.  In  place  of 
beans,  peas,  rice,  or  hominy  may  be  substituted.  In  place  of  potatoes,  in  part,  onions, 
canned  tomatoes,  or  other  fresh  vegetables  when  procurable  may  be  substituted. 
The  following  is  the  proposed  tropical  ration:  Meat  com^-jncnis,  fresh  beef,  20 
ounces;  bacon,  12  ounces;  bread  components,  same  as  present  ration;  vegetable 
components,  rice,  2^  ounces;  frijoles  (or  macaroni),  ounces;  fresh  vegetables 
when  procurable,  16  ounces;  ice,  32  ounces;  coffee  and  sugar  and  seasoning  com- 
ponents remain  as  in  present  ration.  In  place  of  beef,  mutton  or  fish  may  be  sub- 
stituted, 20  ounces  of  either.  In  place  of  bacon,  salt  beef,  dried  fish,  pidcled  fish, 
or  canned  salmon  may  be  substituted,  from  12  to  18  ounces  of  either.  Dr.  Kean 
sUQiests  that  in  the  proposed  tropical  ration  as  just  now  stated  wide  latitude  be 
given  and  encouraged  in  saving  and  substitution.  He  suggests  saving  8  ounces  of 
fresh  b«*f  or  of  fresh  mutton,  or  all  the  bacon,  salt  beef,  dried  and  pickled  fish 
allowed,  and  obtaining  in  place  of  these  extra  vegetables  and  fruits :  and  urges  that 
all  the  fresh  fish  issued  be  used.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  white  potatoes 
suffer  much  during  transportation,  and  urges  that  sweet  potatoes  or  yams  be  used 
where  grown.  He  emphasizes  the  value  of  rice  and  its  chea^css.  In  Cuba  he  finds 
the  following  fresh  vegetables  reasonably  cheap:  Sweet  potato,  white  potato  (in 
winter),  cabMge,  onions,  kershaw  (pumpkin  squash),  beets,  turnips,  yams,  plantains, 
tananas.  He  would  make  the  vegetable  component  of  the  tropical  ration  consist  of 
rice,  2^  ounces;  frijoles,  2^  ounces  (or  macaroni,  2  ounces)  ;  fresh  vegetables  in 
proper  variety,  16  ounces,  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  or  command.  To 
this  list  he  would  add  dried  fruits.  By  following  such  a  regimen  Dr.  Kean  believes 
that  disorders  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  next  to  infectious  diseases  the  great  perils 
of  the  tropics,  would  be  largely  avoided.    See  Soson. 

FOOTBAIiIk  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  American  football  continues  to 
maintain  the  high  amateur  standard  which  has  characterized  it  since  it  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  American  sports.  Lapses  have,  indeed,  occurred  in  the  colleges,  and 
too  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  amateurism  of  the  athletic  club  teams; 
tmt  these  omditions  are  dangers  to  rather  than  proofs  against  the  puritjr  of  the 

Sime  at  lai^  as  now  played.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  in  Great 
ritain  the  p(^larity  of  footlall  has  led  to  an  open  professionalism  so  widespread 
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that  its  best  adherents  are  now  leaving  the  game  in  large  numbers  for  cricket  and 
lacrosse,  the  latter  being  an  American  game,  notable  for  the  amateur  spirit  which 
pervades  it.  and  a  sport,  moreover,  which  is  becoming  decide^y  popular  among 
Englishmen.  In  the  United  States  some  important  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
Football  Rules  Committee.  The  abuses  of  the  side-line  privilege  at  the  Yale- 
Princeton  game  of  iSgg  led  to  a  ruling  whereby  the  number  of  men  allowed  on  the 
side  lines  was  reduced.  The  rule  requiring  that  a  team,  in  order  to  keep  possession 
of  the  ball,  must  advance  the  ball  live  yards  in  three  downs  or  retire  with  it  twenty 
yards  having  led  some  teams  to  carry  to  an  extreme  the  policy  of  taking  a  loss  of 
ground  in  order  to  retain  the  ball,  was  so  amended  by  the  committee  that  a  team  is 
now  forbidden  to  retire  with  the  ball  twice  in  succession.  The  American  football 
season  of  1900  again  showed  the  rise  of  the  second-class  college  teams  to  a  rank 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  that  of  the  teams  which  have  so  long  led  in  the 
practice  of  the  game.  Among  the  college  teams  Yale  finished  first,  decisively  defeat- 
ing Harvard,  her  nearest  opponent,  in  a  game  which  it  had  been  expected  would 
be  close  and  exciting.  It  i%  the  opinion  of  some  experts  that  the  Yale  team  of  1900 
was.  all  in  all,  the  best  football  combination  that  has  yet  been  seen.  Harvard  is 
entitled  to  second  place,  in  spite  of  a  slump  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  largely 
due  to  undertraining.  Pennsylvania  finished  third,  and  Columbia  fourth.  Columbia, 
though  not  unanimously  praised  on  the  score  of  the  spirit  of  her  play,  earns  the 
credit  of  having  broken  into  the  combination  of  the  "big  four"  on  the  record  of  her 
play.  Fifth  place  among  Eastern  teams  is  due  to  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Lafayette, 
the  order  differing  among  various  critics.  Other  Eastern  teams  of  more  or  less 
prominence  include  those  of  Brown,  Annapolis.  Hamilton,  and  Wesleyan,  in  the 
order  named.  West  Point,  Williams,  Amherst,  Dartmouth.  Trinity,  Lehigh,  Dickin- 
son, Bucknell,  Pennsylvania  State,  Washirgton  and  Jefferson,  and  the  Carlisle 
Indians  were  other  successful  teams.  The  now  established  annual  West  Point- 
Annapolis  game  was  again  held  at  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  before  a  distinguished  audience  played  a  dose 
game  of  clean  football,  the  victory  finally  resting  with  the  Navy.  In  the  middle 
West  a  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  various  critics  would  seem  to  give  first  place 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota,  followed  by  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Northwestern,  Chi- 
cago, Nebraska,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  universities.  In  the  South  the  University  of 
Virginia  led,  other  strong  Southern  teams  being  Texas.  Vanderbilt,  Sewanee  (Uni- 
versity of  South),  and  North  Carolina  universities.  The  South  is  still  second  rate 
in  football,  but  the  middle  West  is  rapidly  coming  into  form,  as  shown  by  the  games 
played  with  Eastern  teams  in  1899  and  190a  On  the  Pacific  coast  Stanford  defeated 
California,  but  the  form  of  neither  team  was  up  to  the  middle-West  standard.  The 
record  of  some  important  Eastern  games  follows:  Yale  lost  no  games,  defeating 
Harvard,  28  to  o ;  Columbia,  12  to  5  ;  Princeton,  29  to  5  ;  Wesleyan,  38  to  0.  Har\'ard 
defeated  Pennsylvania.  17  to  5 :  Columbia,  24  to  o;  Brown,  il  to  6;  Wesleyan,  24 
to  o,  losing  to  Yale.  Pennsylvania  defeated  Columbia.  30  to  o;  Lafayette,  12  to  5; 
Cornell,  27  to  o;  Brown,  12  to  o.  losing  to  Harvard.  Columbia  defeated  Princeton. 
6  to  5;  Annapolis,  li  to  0;  Wesleyan,  12  to  o.  losing  to  Yale.  Princeton  defeated 
Lafayette,  5  to  o;  Brown,  17  to  5.  losing  to  Columbia  and  Cornell.^  Cornell  defeated 
Princeton,  12  to  o,  losing  to  Lafayette,  17  to  o,  and  Pennsylvania.  Lafayette  de- 
feated Cornell,  and  lost  to  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton.  Brown  lost  to  Harvard  and 
Princeton.  Annapolis  defeated  West  Point.  li  to  7,  and  lost  to  Pennsylvania,  6 
to  28,  Wesleyan  defeated  Dartmouth,  16  to  5 ;  Williams,  35  to  o,  and  Amherst, 
17  to  o,  and  lost  to  Trinity,  5  to  o,  and  to  Columbia.  Harvard,  and  Yale.  The 
Carlisle  Indians  played  a  poorer  game  than  in  previous  years,  but  still  did  good 
work.  They  lost  to  Yale,  35  to  o;  Harvard.  5  to  17:  Pennsylvania,  6  to  16,  and 
Columbia,  6  to  17. 

In  the  middle  West  Minnesota  and  Iowa  were  not  defeated.  Minnesota  tied  with 
Chicago,  6  to  6.  and  defeated  Northwestern,  21  too;  Notre  Dame,  21  to  o;  Nebraska. 
20  to  12,  and  Wisconsin,  6  to  5 ;  Iowa  tied  with  Northwestern,  $  to  5.  and  defeated 
Michigan,  28  to  S,  and  Oiicago,  17  to  o.  Wisconsin  lost  one  game  to  Minnesota. 
5  to  6,  and  defeated  Notre  Dame,  64  to  o :  Chicago,  39  to  5 ;  Illinois,  27  to  o.  Chicago 
tied  with  Minnesota,  and  lost  to  Brown,  ir  to  6;  Pennsylvania,  41  to  o;  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Northwestern.  5  to  o,  and  defeated  Michigan,  15  to  6.  Michigan 
tied  with  Ohio  State  University,  o  to  o;  defeated  Notre  Dame,  7  to  0,  and  Illinois, 
12  to  o,  and  lost  to  Iowa  and  Chicago.  Northwestern  tied  with  Iowa  and  with 
Illinois,  o  to  0,  defeated  Chicago,  and  lost  to  Minnesota. 

FORBES,  Archibald,  LLD.,  author  and  newspaper  correspondent,  died  in  Lon- 
don March  31,  1900.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  correspondents  of  his  time, 
and  to  him  is  largely  due  the  development  of  the  modern  method  of  war  corre- 
spondence. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  before  the  public,  by  the  use  of  the 
telegraph,  "the  broad  features  and  the  picturesque  details  of  battles,  military  opera- 
tions, and  all  the  moving  incidents  of  a  campaign."  Forbes  was  bom  in  Morayshire, 
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Scotland,  in  1838,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  University.  From  1859  to  1864  he 
served  in  the  Royal  Dragoons,  and  when  in  1870  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke 
out  be  went  with  the  German  army  to  the  scene  of  conflict  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
LtHidon  Morning  Advertiser,  but  soon  changed  to  the  l^ndon  Daily  News.  Untir- 
ing in  his  endeavors,  he  succeeded  in  beii^  present  at  nearly  all  of  Uie  great  battles, 
his  accounts  of  which  are  still  remembered  as  most  excellent  records  of  that  war. 
He  reported  the  troublous  times  of  Paris  during  the  Commune,  and  in  1874  visited 
the  scene  of  the  Tirhoot  famine.  He  then  reported  the  Carlist  War  in  Spain,  and  in 
1876  went  to  India  to  write  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that  country.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  called  to  the  Balkan  peninsula  by  the  troubles  in  Servia,  which 
finally  developed  into  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877.  He  witnessed  and  reported 
the  siege  of  Plevna  and  the  action  at  Shipka  Pass.  In  1878  he  acted  as  corresi>ondent 
in  Cyprus,  and  in  that  year  and  1879  followed  the  Afghan  campaign.  Later  in  1879 
he  reported  the  war  in  Zululand,  and  gained  much  credit  in  the  promptness  and 
accuracy  of  his  despatches.  From  1880  to  1882  he  delivered  lectures  on  his  war 
experience  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  America.  His  correspondence  was  re- 
cast and  published  in  book  form.  Among  his  works  are :  My  Experiences  in  the 
War  Between  France  and  Germany  (1872)  ;  Glimpses  Through  the  Cannon-Smoke 
(1880)  ;  The  Life  of  Chinese  Gordon  (1884)  ;  Souvenirs  of  Some  Continents  (1885)  ; 
Life  of  William  /.  of  Germany  (1888)  ;  Havclock  (1891)  ;  Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and 
Battles  (1891)  ;  The  Afghan  Wars  (1892)  ;  Tsar  and  Sultan  (1894)  ;  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Clyde  (in  Men  of  Action  series)  (1895)  ;  Memories  and  Studies  of  War 
and  Peace  (1896) ;  The  Black  Watch  (1896) ;  The  Life  of  Napoleon  lU.  (1898). 

FOREiaN  MISSIONS,  ABIERIOAN  BOARD  OF  OOMMISSIONXIRB  FOB, 

the  oldest  foreign  missionary  association  in  the  United  States.  Since  its  founding  in 
1810.  it  has  opened  fields  all  over  the  world,  and  now  sustains  twenty  missions,  in 
Africa,  Turkey,  India,  Ceylon,  Bulgaria,  China,  Japan,  Hawaii,  Micronesian 
Islands,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Austria.  The  board  directs  the  services  of  526  mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States  and  3472  native  workers,  and  includes  under  its 
organization  495  churches,  with  52,000  members  and  12S0  schools  of  all  grades, 
attended  by  59,600  pupils.  Contributions  from  American  churches  supporting  the 
board  amounted  during  the  last  year  to  $737,957,  and  native  Christians  added  to  this 
amount  $156,642.  The  administrative  office  of  the  commissioners  is  located  at  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  President,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.D. ;  district  secre- 
taries. Rev.  Charles  C.  Creegan,  D.D.,  105  E^st  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  153  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
FOBESTRT.    See  Horticultuke. 

FORESTRY  in  the  United  States.  There  are  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  approximately  1,094.500  square 
miles  of  forests,  or  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  country,  exclusive  of 
Alaska.  Of  this  amount,  seven-tenths  is  in  the  r^ion  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  about  one-tenth  in  the  interior  Western  States,  one- 
tenth  along  the  Rockies,  and  one-tenth  on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  either  side  of 
the  Rockies  are  the  great  plains  and  the  alkali  deserts.  Coniferous  or  evergreen 
trees  make  up  almost  entirely  the  far  Western  forests,  while  the  prevailing  tree 
of  the  Eastern  regions  is  the  deciduous,  or  broad-leaf,  variety.  The  fame  of  the 
great  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  States  have  so  long 
been  settled  have  done  much  to  make  one  forget  how  small  an  area  of  woodlands 
is  possessed  by  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  and  how  large  a  part  of  the  'Ea.sX.  is 
still  covered  by  forests.  Excepting  on  the  prairies,  which  reach  eastward  here  anH 
there  from  the  Mississippi  country,  and  a  few  other  localities,  practically  every  sec- 
tion of  Eastern  lands  to-day  unwooded  has  been  cleared  through  the  agency  of  man. 
Of  the  lat^e  remaining  Eastern  forests,  some,  through  fire,  frequent  cutting,  and. 
other  causes,  have  greatly  deteriorated,  as  exemplified  by  New  Jersey,  which  has 
46  per  cent,  of  its  area  in  woodlands,  but  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  lumber- 
producing  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  regions  which  still  contain  notable 
virgin  forests,  of  which  the  southern  Alleghanies  and  the  country  about  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  adjacent  Great  Lakes  are  examples.  The  features  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are,  in  California,  the  redwoods  and  the  big  trees,  which  are  the  largest  trees 
known:  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  extending  northward  through  Briti^ 
Columbia  into  Alaska,  great  woodland  stretches  which  contain  some  of  the  densest 
forests  in  the  whole  world. 

Forestry  Principles. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are  as 
yet  both  extensive  and  rich,  and  it  might  seem  that  the  cry  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  extinction  is  an  exaggeration.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  is  probably 
true,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  some  of  our  most  valuable  lumber  regions,  as  in 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  have  been  seriously  depleted  of  their  wealth.  As 
to  the  annual  cuttings  in  our  forests,  a  round  40,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  the 
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estimate  recently  quoted  from  an  authoritative  source.  Most  of  the  white  pine  has 
already  been  cut.  The  loss  from  fire  probably  amounts  to  over  $20,000,000  a  year. 
In  the  magnificent  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington  more  timber,  it  is  said,  falls 
by  fire  than  by  the  axe.  Yet  in  Europe,  where  scientific  forestry  prevails,  forest 
fires  are  almost  unknown.  With  such  statistics  before  us  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  statements  of  those  who,  led  largely  by  matters  of  sentiment, 
have  so  often  misled  and  antagonized  the  owners  of  forest  land,  and  largely  offset 
the  lessons  which  foresters  have  endeavored  to  teach.  There  is,  of  course,  a  senti- 
mental side  of  the  forest  which  appeals  to  people  generally.  The  beauty  of  a  virgin 
forest,  its  antiquity,  its  sublimity,  and  tranquillity,  mark  it  as  one  of  nature's  greatest 
works.  But  love  of  the  forests  alone  will  never  bring  about  forestry.  In  its  final 
analysis  forestry  is  a  piece  of  cold-blooded  calculation,  and  largely  one  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Even  where  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  forest  covering  of  important 
water-sheds,  and  this,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  services  of  the  forest, 
scientific  forestry  shows  how.  by  judicious  cutting,  the  forest  may  continue  to 
supply  its  quota  of  timber  not  only  without  deterioration,  but  with  an  increasing 
value,  owing  to  the  constant  removal  of  ripe  timber  and  of  forest  weeds — tree  weeds 
— and  the  gain  thereby  of  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  young 
trees.  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  of  the  College  of  Forestry  at  Cornell,  has  estimated  that 
an  acre  which  might  be  made  by  forestry  methods  to  produce  100,000  feet  of  timber, 
board  measure,  in  75  years,  grows  under  ordinary  conditions  perhaps  2000  feet  in  300 
years.  Forestry,  then,  means  not  only  the  preservation  of  woodlands,  but  their 
cultivation  and  improvement  and  a  conservative  use  of  their  products.  It  relies, 
on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  unchangeable  natural  laws  for  the  production  of  wood 
crops;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  settled  economic  laws  and  the  principles 
of  business.  For  the  community  of  the  State  it  means  also  the  regulation  of  climatic 
and  physiographical  conditions.  It  is  also  peculiarly  a  business  for  the  State,  since, 
in  America  especially,  it  must  produce  value  for  the  future  rather  than  for  the 
present,  with  a  decrease  of  present  possible  profits,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
while  only  the  State  can  reserve  and  manage  such  great  areas  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  important  headwaters.  Aside  from  its  scientific  treatment  of 
forests,  forestry  aims  to  protect  them  from  fire,  the  most  terrible  foe  of  the  wood- 
lands of  North  America;  from  destructive  lumbering;  from  grazing,  which  through 
trampling  and  the  browsing  of  the  young  trees,  and  by  causing  subsequent  fire,  is 
far  more  destructive  than  people  of  the  Eastern  States  can  realize;  from  such 
natural  enemies  as  snow,  wind,  insects,  and  fungi ;  and  from  excessive  taxation, 
which  puts  a  premium  on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  forest  Another  obstacle 
to  forestry  is  the  low  grade  of  morals  which  justifies  the  stealing  of  anything  whidi 
belongs  to  the  State.  In  Michigan  it  is  officially  stated  that  "more  than  double  the 
amount  of  timber  is  stolen  from  the  State  lands  anuually  than  is  stolen  by  fire." 
The  working  of  all  these  principles  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  consideration 
of  the  year's  progress. 

National  Forestry  Policy. — By  the  creation  of  two  new  national  reserves  during 
1900  the  total  area  of  forests  set  aside,  mainly  for  the  preservation  of  water-sheds, 
was  brought  to  nearly  47.000.000  acres.  The  national  parks,  which  accomplish  the 
same  purpose,  embrace  nearly  3.500,000  acres  more.  The  complaints  of  Western 
landowners  against  the  policy  of  reserving  the  forests,  begun  in  1891,  were  followed 
by  an  outcry  when  President  Qeveland  largely  increased  the  mimber  of  reservations. 
The  greatest  clamor  came  from  the  sheep-men,  whose  immense  flocks  had  been 
driven  at  will  over  the  public  lands.  In  the  succeeding  contest,  which  was  carried 
into  Congress,  the  proclamation  establishing  the  reserves  was  suspended,  but  victory 
finally  rested  with  the  friends  of  the  reserves.  The  bitter  opposition  of  the  West 
has  to-day  largely  changed  to  an  opposite  attitude,  and  the  policy  of  making  govern- 
ment forest  reservations  appears  to  be  firmly  established.  At  the  present  time  the 
General  Land  Office  administers  the  public  forests  (see  Lands.  Public),  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  maps  and  describes  them,  and  the  Division  of  Forestnr 
a>-operates  in  the  work  by  carrying  into  actual  practice  the  principles  upon  whioi 
the  science  and  art  of  forestry  rest. 

Work  of  the  Forestry  Division. — Although  the  forestry  division  has  no  share  in 
the  immediate  administration  of  the  public  forests,  it  has  within  the  past  few  years 
moved  toward  the  place  to  which  the  importance  of  forest  preservation  entitles  it. 
It  alone,  among  the  three  departments  mentioned,  possesses  a  force  of  trained 
foresters,  and  upon  it  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  public 
woodlands.  During  the  fiscal  year  189^1900  the  government  took  the  first  steps 
toward  the  introduction  of  practical  forestry  methods  in  the  national  forest  reserves. 
At  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  through  the  General  Land  Oflnce,  the 
Division  of  Forestry  has  undertaken  the  most  important  work  of  preparing  working 
plans  for  the  entire  area  of  the  federal  forest  reserves.  Lack  of  funds  made  it 
possible  to  organize  the  work  on  only  one  reserve  during  the  year— the  Black  Hills 
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Forest  Reserve  in  South  Dakota — where  several  hundred  thousand  acres  were 
studied  with  the  view  of  introducing  conservative  lumbering.  The  last  report  of 
the  division  states  that  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  has  witnessed  a  conspicuously  wider 
and  more  effective  and  intelligent  interest  in  forestry  matters  in  the  United  States 
than  any  previous  year,  furnishing  a  growing  opportunity  that  should  be  met  at  once 
by  an  increased  government  a(q>ropnation,  if  the  division  is  to  perform  its  evident 
duty.  In  1898-99  the  division  had  for  the  first  time  offered  practical  assistance  to 
farmers,  lumbermen,  and  other  private  owners  in  the  handling  of  forest  lands- 
Applications  for  the  management  of  over  1,500.000  acres  were  received,  and  nearly 
a  third  of  this  area  was  given  personal  attention  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the 
owners  carried  out  the  working  plans  without  further  assistance,  but  active  aid  was 
given  in  15  tracts,  notably  in  Adirondack  lands.  In  1899-1900  the  applications  had 
grown  to  cover  an  area  of  51,192,714  acres,  which  includes,  however,  the  whole  area 
of  the  federal  reserves.  During  the  year  personal  examinations  were  made  of 
2,103,670  acres,  working  plans  were  begun  upon  1,325.000  acres,  plans  were  completed 
for  179,000  acres,  and  54.000  acres  were  put  under  management.  Planting  plans  were 
prepared  for  59  landowners  in  11  States;  a  study  of  the  effect  of  forest  cover  on  the 
flow  of  streams  was  begun  in  southern  California;  studies  of  forest  fires  were  made 
in  26  States,  and  the  grazing  investigation  requested  by  the  interior  department  for 
the  national  forest  reserves  was  inaugurated.  Working  plans  also  were  begun  for 
the  New  York  State  forest  preserve.  In  the  section  of  economic  tree  planting  in 
relation  to  the  treeless  West,  work  was  crippled  by  lack  of  funds,  but  the  investiga- 
tions relating  to  commercial  trees  were  continued  and  extended,  and  the  studies  in 
the  history  of  forestry  produced  important  results,  now  ready  for  publication.  The 
commercial  trees  studied  included  the  redwood,  red  fir.  Western  hemlock.  Southern 
loi^-lcaf  pine,  Adirondack  balsam  fir,  Western  yellow  pme,  Southern  loblolly  pine, 
yellow  poplar,  black  and  shellbark  hickories,  red  and  white  cedars,  cypress,  and  four 
species  of  oak.  A  history  of  forestry  in  New  York  and  a  summary  of  State  forest 
laws  in  force  were  completed,  and  material  gathered  for  the  forest  histories  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
CaUfomia,  and  several  Southern  States.  Among  bulletins  issued  were  a  second 
edition  of  the  Primer  of  Forestry,  Part  I.,  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  a  history  of  the 
California  big  trees. 

ll'ork  of  the  Geological  Survey. — ^The  work  of  the  third  department  of  the  govern- 
ment having  to  do  with  matters  relating  to  American  forests  has  alreaify  been 
touched  upon  in  some  of  the  estimates  given  regarding  the  extent  and  character  of 
our  woodlands.  The  annual  reports  on  forests  sent  out  by  the  sur\'ey  are  of  great 
interest,  and  discuss  very  completely  the  geographic  studies  carried  on,  and  the 
top<^raphic  maps  which  accompany  them  show  with  accuracy  the  distribution  and 
character  of  forests  over  those  parts  of  the  country  considered  during  the  year.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  evident,  since,  according  to  the  director  of  the  survey,  such  an 
elementary  fact  as  the  extent  of  American  woodlands  is  known  only  in  a  broad, 
Seneral  way.  except  for  those  limited  areas  mapped  in  connection  with  topographic 
surveys;  of  the  amount  of  standing  timber  available  for  our  use,  we  know  almost 
nothing.  Up  to  July  I,  1899,  according  to  the  latest  available  report,  15  of  the 
national  forest  reserves  had  been  examined  by  the  geological  survey — namely,  the 
Battlement  Mesa,  Big  Horn,  Bitter  Root,  Black  Hills.  Flathead.  Pike's  Peak.  Plum 
Creek,  Priest  River.  San  Bernardino,  San  Gabriel,  San  Jacinto,  South  Platte.  Teton, 
Washington,  and  White  River  Plateau  reserves,  besides  partial  examinations  of  the 
Mount  Rainier,  Olympic,  and  Yellowstone  reserves — in  all  about  39  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  the  national  reserves.  A  table  given  in  the  article  Lands,  Public,  shows  the 
various  reserves  in  about  a  dozen  States  and  Territories.  Washington  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  area  reserved  than  any  other  State,  the  amount  being  about  one* 
fifth,  or  a  quarter  of  its  forests ;  South  Dakota  has  about  the  smallest.  2  per  cent. ; 
but  this  embraces  over  three-quarters  of  its  forests.  The  proportion  of  forests 
reserved  from  the  aggregate  woodlands  of  the  reservation  States  is  about  28  per  cent. 

Slate  Forestry. — Colorado,  California,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  exercise  control  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature  over  their 
fcmsts.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lead  in  the  protection  of  their  forests.  Both 
are  adding  to  their  lands,  the  former  to  preserve  the  water-sheds  of  the  Hudson, 
Blade,  ana  Mohawk  rivers,  and  the  reservoirs  of  her  canal  system:  the  latter  to 
m^ect  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  Delaware,  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  These  two 
States  and  Minnesota,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  have  the  best  fire  laws.  In 
New  York  each  forest  reserve  township  has  a  corps  of  fire  wardens,  and  these  may 
call  when  necessary  upon  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  aid  in  fighting  the  forest^  fires. 
Minnesota  has  laws  somewhat  similar.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Maine,  with  an 
annu^  appropriation  of  only  $400.  is  in  this  list.  Considerable  forestry  interest  is 
beii^  aroused  in  Michigan ;  but  Wisconsin,  though  as  much  in  need  of  forestry  as 


any  State  in  the  Union,  has  gone  back,  having  abolished  its  State  commission.  The 
same  is  true  of  California,  but  in  both  these  States  active  forestry  associations  are 
gradually  moulding.public  sentiment. 

An  inclusive  review  of  State  forestry  work  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article,  but  a  brief  discussion  of  results  achieved  in  characteristic  fields  will  illustrate 
the  present  status  of  active  State  forestry.  The  amount  of  land  acquired  by  New 
York  up  to  September  30,  1900,  for  its  Adirondack  and  Catskill  preserves  was 
1,290,987  acres  for  the  former  and  79,941  acres  for  the  latter,  a  total  of  1,370,928. 
These  reserves,  though  embracing  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  contain  also  many 
scattered  lots,  over  5500  in  all.  It  is  intended  in  time  to  join  these  by  the  purchase  of 
intervening  lands,  obtaining  for  the  Adirondack  Park  a  final  tract  of  over  3,000,000 
acres.  The  latest  available  statistics  of  timber  taken  from  the  Adirondacks  ( i8cn)  shows 
a  cutting  for  the  year  of  447,747,247  feet,  of  which  343,772,114  feet  was  of  spruce, 
a  little  over  half  of  it  for  pulp-mills;  46,545,772  feet  hemlock,  33,132,807  feet  pine, 
and  24,296.554  feet  hardwood,  in  addition  to  33,619,000  feet  of  wood  used  for 
shingles  and  49.329,090  feet  for  lath.  The  most  important  work  of  the  year  was  the 
progress  of  the  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Cornell  Forestry  School ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  working  plans  for  the  State  forests  by  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry, 
carried  on  through  investigations  about  Racquette  Lake;  and  the  pursuance  of  the 
forestry  work  inai^rated  the  previous  year  in  the  Webb  and  Whitney  preserves. 
A  private  petition  to  lumber  on  the  reserves  of  the  Mclntire  Iron  Company  (Taha- 
wus  Qub),  which  contain  some  of  the  Bnest  scenery  and  forests  in  the  wilderness, 
was  denied.  Of  the  127  fires  reported  during  the  year,  47  did  no  damage;  14.893 
acres  were  burned  at  a  loss  on  standing  timber  of  $12,499.  Much  of  the  damage  was 
in  "second-growth"  woods.  There  are  758  fire  wardens  in  the  two  principal  forest 
regions ;  an  aggregate  period  of  3101  days  was  spent  by  the  men  ordered  out.  the 
expenditure  being  $6300.  One  man  lost  his  life  while  fighting  a  forest  fire  in  the 
Catskills.  The  Adirondacks  were  almost  free  from  fires  in  1900.  About  $22b8  la 
fines  was  collected  for  timber  stealing  on  State  lands.  In  Pennsylvania  the  State 
had  acquired  up  to  September  30,  1900,  about  9S.370  acres  of  forest  lands,  with 
15.544  acres  awaiting  approval.  The  lands  are  situated  in  Elk,  Lycoming,  Oearfield, 
Clinton,  Pike,  Cameron,  Tioga,  Centre,  and  Mifflin  counties. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  elatsorate  reports  are  those  prepared  by  the  State 
commissioners  for  Michigan  (appointed  1899).  Minnesota,  and  New  Jersey,  which 
are  of  no  little  value  in  developing  public  opinion.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work 
in  Michigan  an  interesting  brochure  of  twenty-four  pages  was  issued  early  in  190a 
The  annual  report  of  the  commission  is  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages, 
devoted  to  a  very  careful  exposition  of  the  auxiliary  questions  that  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  crystallization  of  the  newly  inaugurated  State  forestry  policy.  To 
strengthen  the  propositions  which  look  to  legislative  action  there  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared series  of  articles  by  experts,  touching  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  forestry 
question.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows:  Relationship  Between  Forestry  Growth  and 
Character  of  Soils;  Forest  Succession;  Distribution  of  Michigan  Trees;  Forest 
Possibilities  of  the  Jack  Pine  Plains:  Trespass  Problem;  Rights  of  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Companies ;  Tax  Land  Titles;  Distribution  of  liainfall  in  the  State; 
A  State  Forestry  Preserve;  the  Railroads  and  Reforestation;  Climatic  Adaptation 
of  Michigan  to  the  Work  of  Reforestation;  Relationship  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Work  to  the  Problem  of  Reforestation;  Duty  of  the  University  in  Connection  with 
the  Michigan  Forestry  Problem;  Forest  Fires;  Forestry  and  Lumbering;  Pulp 
Industry  as  a  Factor  in  Reforestation ;  Economics  of  Modern  Methods  of  Lumber- 
ing; Duty  of  the  Stale  in  Proi'tding  for  the  Future;  Future  Status  and  Powers  of 
the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission. 

The  forests  of  Minnesota  now  include  about  52,000  square  miles,  or  66  per  cent, 
of  the  State.  The  cutting  of  pine,  the  great  timtjer  tree  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
going  on  steadily  for  50  years  without  regard  to  reproduction.  Fully  $100,000,000 
worth  has  been  cut,  and  $25,000,000  worth  more  has  passed  to  private  persons. 
Of  the  original  pine  forest,  the  greater  part  has  been  consumed,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  has  passed  into  private  hands.  For  several  years  the  annual  cut  of  pine 
has  been  1,500,000,000  feet,  worth  $5,000,000  as  it  ^^tands.  About  1,200,000  acres  of 
forest  land  in  scattered  lots,  not  all  pine,  belong  to  the  State,  two-thirds  of  which 
was  given  by  the  federal  government  for  schools,  and  one-third  for  the  State 
university  and  other  purposes.  The  permanent  school  fund  acquired  therefrom  to 
date  is  nearly  $12,500,000.  Seven-twelfths  of  the  State  forest  land  has  been  partially 
or  wholly  lumbered,  and  is  being  gradually  sold.  It  is  now  proijosed  to  retain  such 
land,  which  is  largely  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  the  State  commission  urges  farther 
the  retention  of  the  whole  non-agricultural  region  of  northeastern  Minnesota,  thus 
solving  the  problem  of  Minnesota — the  saving  of  its  pine  forests.  All  forests  make 
smaller  demands  than  ordinary  crops  on  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  and  pine  will 
grow  in  less  fertile  soil  than  most  hardwoods.   Thus,  the  most  economical  use  to 
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wiaeh  the  State  cm  pat  its  nortkeastern  country  is  forestry,  and  that  section  may  be 
made  a  natoral  nursery  for  the  protection  and  iwopigation  by  scientific  forestry  of 
ber  staj^e  product,  pine.  The  United  States  owns  several  million  acres  of  soch 
■OB-agrioiltaral  land,  which  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  market.  It  is  in  a  part 
of  diis  tract  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  estaUish  a  national  park,  including  lands 
in  the  Mississq)pi,  Leach  Lake,  Lake  Winnibtgoshtsk,  and  Cass  Lake  Indian  reserva- 
tioBs,  and  embradns  sone  of  the  most  picturesque  Minnesota  scenery,  amoanting  in 
all  to  about  830,000  acres. 

Prod  ems  of  a  different  kind  concern  New  Jersey,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  a  hnaber-producing,  thongit  not  a  forested.  State.  The  total  area  of  her  wood- 
lands aaionnts  to  ab^t  2,0^,819  acres,  or  46  per  cent.,  nmch  of  it  in  scattering 
tracts.  In  sootheastern  New  Jersey  there  is  a  tract  known  a&  The  Pines,  embracing 
l,30o,ocD  acres,  the  next  Ui^st  coatimioas  forest  (hardwoods)  beiag  in  the  Blue, 
or  Kittatiomr.  Mountain  region.  Progressive  deforestation  continued  from  the 
settlement  ot  New  Jersey  up  to  about  i860,  when  very  little  of  the  original  forest 
reouioed.  It  is  estimated  tint  to-d^  there  is  considerabie  timber  of  from  35  to 
50  years  of  ace,  the  approximate  total  value  of  the  forest  of  the  State  being  placed 
at  about  $41,25^000,  or  $2a6o  per  acre.  It  is  believed  that,  00  the  whole,  the  forest 
is  in  better  condition  than  during  1850-60,  tbe  period  of  greatest  deforestation.  In 
that  period  large  demands  for  charcoal  were  made  by  the  iron  furnaces  and  forges 
then  scattered  all  over  northern  New  Jersey;  anthracite  coal  also  was  not  in  general 
■se;  and,  thirdly,  inferior  transportation  facilities  made  the  neighboring  cities  de- 
pendent upon  near^^by  fuel  and  timber  supplies.  The  chief  products  of  New  Jersey 
forests  are  now  piling,  posts  and  poles,  ties,  fencing,  cord-wood,  and  the  like ;  and 
the  State  uaAogKal  survey  estimates  tliat  at  present  not  2  per  cent  of  the  forest  is 
cut  annually.  A  fairly  mature  forest  growth  seems  assured,  therefore,  so  far  as 
tmmanity  from  the  axe  is  concerned,  and  the  problems  of  the  State  relate  mainly 
to  the  io^Kwetnent  of  the  present  wood  crops  and  the  conservation  of  water  supplies, 
which  in  The  Pines  and  in  the  Highlands  sections  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Tbc  latter  rceton,  running  into  New  York  State,  inclndes  part  of  the  watershed 
claimed  by  tbe  famous  Ramspo  Company  oi  New  York  (see  New  Yobk,  paragraphs 
Ramapo  Water  Coro{>any  and  New  York.  Water  Supfrir),  whose  name  was  taken 
from  tbe  section.  The  greatest  present  danger  is  not  from  cutting,  but  from  fire. 
This  is  less  grave  in  the  deciduous  forests  of  the  Highlands,  but  in  The  Pines 
loOkOOO  acres  are  often  burned  over  by  great  fires  in  a  single  season.  Owii^  to  these 
6res  umI  the  heavy  catting  in  the  past,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  timber  is  of 
little  value,  tbe  forest  probably  yielding  only  a  third  as  much  virood  as  it  mi|^  and 
that  being  cord-wood.  A  valuabJe  water  snpply  is  threatened,  besides,  and  extensive 
sbiftios  of  the  sandy  soil  \iy  the  wind  brought  about.  Conditions  do  not  seem  to- 
favor  State  control,  but  protection  of  the  property  seems  a  State  duty,  and  plans 
are  now  being  discussed  for  a  system  of  fire-breaks,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made 
pablic  roadSw 

American  Fortttry  SekaoU. — In  Germwiy.  nine  efficient  forestry  schfmts  exist, 
foor  of  them  being  connected  with  universities.  In  the  United  States,  the  establish- 
toeot  of  such  schools  is  directly  the  result  of  the  recent  rise  of  interest  in  forestry 
matters,  and  tbe  crying  need  for  trained  ^>ecialists  to  work  in  this  long-neglected 
field.  The  second  forestry  school  to  be  established  in  tbe  United  States  was  opened 
at  Yale  University  in  the  fall  of  1900,  being  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $150,000  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinchot  and  their  sons  A.  R.  £.  and  Gifford  Pinchot  (chief 
forester  of  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry).  The  Yale  Forest  School  has 
had  placed  at  its  disposal  for  practical  forest  instruction  a  tract  of  woodland  in 
Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pinchot  estate.  Gray  Towers,  for  a  period  of  21 
years.  Large  tracts  in  the  Adirondacks  and  tbe  White  Mountains  have  also  been 
placed  at  tbe  school's  di^sal  by  Mr.  William  Rockefeller  and  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  the  use  of  Maltby  Park,  about  400  seres,  has  been  given  for 
field  work  near  home  by  the  New  Haven  Water  Company.  Graduates  of  colleges  or 
scientific  schools  of  high  standing  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  provided 
they  show  the  requisite  knowledge  of  botany,  geology,  and  inorganic  chemistry.  For 
all  others  the  entrance  conditions  require  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  and 
plane  trigonometry ;  botany,  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics ;  and  German  or 
French,  English,  and  political  ec<Hiomy.  The  regular  course  is  two  years,  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry.  The  curriculum  furnishes  about  37  courses 
of  instruction,  in  introductory  forestry,  silviculture,  forest  measurements,  general 
plant  morphology,  forest  botany,  mineralogy,  zoology,  elementary  petrology,  forest 
ph^iography,  and  meteorology,  state  and  national  forestry,  forest  hydrography, 
ongin.  and  nature  of  soils,  surveying  and  field  engineering,  forest  management,  for- 
est technology,  lumbering,  forest  protection,  forest  history,  jurisprudence,  diseases 
of  trees,  forest  administration,  forest  laws,  and  forest  roads  and  trails.  Serious 
field  work  will  begin  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  year.   A  two-months:  summer 
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school  will  be  conducted  in  the  Pennsylvania  tract  for  those  practically  interested 
but  unfitted  by  training  for  the  regular  course,  possible  or  deficient  students  in  the 
regular  school,  and  advanced  students  desirous  of  doing  special  work.  The  faculty 
includes  H.  S.  Graves,  Pinchot  professor  of  forestry  and  dean  of  the  school,  and 
nine  other  professors  and  instructors,  besides  several  special  lecturers.  The  school, 
as  at  Cornell,  is  devoted  not  only  to  instruction  but  to  research.  Seven  students 
were  registered  in  the  new  school.  The  record  of  each  year's  work  in  this  early 
oeriod  of  America's  forest  schools  is  of  considerable  importance.  At  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Cornell,  during  the  year  1899-1900,  11  students  pursued 
the  regular  four-year  course,  and  6  special  students  pursued  the  one,  three,  and  four- 
years  courses  respectively.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  students  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university  work  in  the  school,  45  in  the  fall,  53  in  the  winter,  and 
25  in  the  spring.  The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  was  transferred  in  the 
spring  to  the  college  forest  in  the  Adirondacks.  A  course  of  lectures  on  fish  and 
stream  protection  and  fish  culture — the  first  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  United 
States — was  given  in  the  woods  by  United  States  Ichthyologist  Banton  W.  Ever- 
mann.  Professor  Evermann  will  add  in  igoi  a  course  on  game  preservation.  The 
work  in  the  college  forest  durii^  the  year  was  necessarily  mainly  that  of  layii^ 
foundation  for  the  future,  and  mcluded  surveying  and  stock-takii^;,  some  road- 
building,  the  opening  of  fire-lines,  the  clearing  of  burned  tracts  and  their  preparation 
for  planting,  and  the  propagation  of  seedlings.  About  1,000,000  seedlings  of  white 
pine,  Douglas  fir,  Norway  and  Siberian  spruce,  Scotch  pine  and  larch  came  through 
the  winter.  The  most  important  development  in  the  management  has  been  the 
conclusion  of  a  fifteen-year  contract,  under  which  the  entire  crop  of  hardwoods,  as 
far  as  it  is  desirable  to  cut  it,  has  been  sold  to  a  manufacturer  of  staves  and 
wood-alcohol,  who  has  been  induced  to  establish  factories  on  the  property.  The  old 
hardwood  timber  in  the  Adirondacks  is  frequently  defective,  and  it  is  the  policy  to 
supplant  it  by  a  young,  vigorous  crop  of  more  valuable  species.  It  is  thought  that 
for  that  region  the  conifers,  especially  white  pine  and  spruce,  will  be  most  valuable. 
In  carrying  out  the  contract  logging  operations  on  a  large  scale  have  become  neces- 
sary. Thus  the  college  has  already  justified  its  existence  by  becoming,  while  the 
promoter  of  scientific  forestry  and  conservative  lumbering,  a  self-supporting  institu- 
tion. And,  while  constantly  cutting,  it  is  so  carrying  on  its  work  as  to  keep  the 
tract  a  permanent  forest. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  a  school  of  forestry  at  the  University  of  California 
is  referred  to  by  the  president  in  his  annual  report  as  an  immediate  duty.  The 
undertaking  is  not  favored,  however,  without  the  assurance  of  an  annual  income  of 
from  ^0,000  to  $30,000.  The  California  forestry  commission  was  abolished  in  1892, 
■and  two  experiment  stations  for  forest  growth  were  handed  over  to  the  university 
with  wholly  insufficient  appropriations,  so  that  they  have  been  barely  kept  alive  at 
the  expense  of  the  university.  In  the  discussion  of  forestry  schools  mention  should 
be  made  of  courses  offered  at  what  is  known  as  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  on  the 
Vanderbilt  estate,  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  of  the  practical  forest  sttidies  afforded 
student  assistants  in  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry,  Certain  forest  courses 
are  given  in  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges  also,  but  these  are  related  rather  to 
horticulture  (q.v.)  than  to  forestry  proper,  whose  basis  is  more  economic  than  scien- 
tific. No  small  factor  also  in  popular  forestry  education  are  the  forestry  associations, 
chief  of  which  is  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

Private  Forestry. — The  extent  and  growth  of  private  forestry  has  already  been 
shown  in  part.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  national  and  State  government  of  forests  is 
of  the  first  importance  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  forests  must  continue  to  remain  private  property.  It  is 
most  encouraging  to  note,  therefore,  the  growing  interest  of  private  owners,  and 
to  observe  that  corporations,  like  the  International  Paper  Company,  are  beginning 
to  introduce  practical  forestry  in  the  man^ement  of  their  woodlands.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  practical  forestry  in  the  United  States  b^n  on  private  lands,  at 
the  Biltmore  estate  of  Mr.  Georife  Vanderbilt  The  offered  assistance  to  privateowners 
by  the  United  States  Forestry  Division  now  makes  it  possible  for  private  owners 
everywhere  to  successfully  inaugurate  business-like  methods  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  free  use  was  made  of  reports  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  land  office,  and  forestry  division,  the  Cornell  and 
Yale  forestry  schools,  various  State  geological  and  forestry  ccnnmissions,  and 
several  forestry  associations. 

FORBIALDBBTDB.   See  Food. 

TCIBMOBAf  an  island  in  the  Pacific  now  belonging  to  Jafmn.  It  is  situated  north 
of  the  Philippines  and  crossed  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  covers  an  area  of  13^58 
square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1897  (including  Japanese  and  Europeans)  was 
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2,797,543.  The  inhabitants  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization,  and  many  of  them 
still  practise  cannibalism.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
it  is  covered  with  camphor  forests,  which  make  Formosa  the  largest  producer  of 
camphor  in  the  world.  The  largest  city  on  the  island  is  Tainan,  and  the  principal 
ports  are  Tamstii,  Anping,  Lukong,  Kiu-kong,  and  Kelung.  The  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment is  at  Taipei.  The  principal  products  of  the  island  are  tea,  camphor,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  fruits.  The  production  of  camphor  was  made  a  government  monopoly 
in  August,  1899,  and  its  average  output  for  the  last  four  years  was  over  6,000,000 
pounds.  The  total  amount  spent  by  the  government  on  the  camphor  industry 
(including  cost  of  raw  material)  is  given  in  the  budget  for  1900  as  2,127,611  yen, 
while  the  proceeds  for  the  same  year  are  estimated  at  3455,035  yen,  thus  leaving  a 
pro6t  of  1,327,424  yen,  as  against  400,000  yen,  the  amount  received  by  the  govern- 
ment under  the  old  system  of  production.  The  yen  is  equal  to  49.8  cents.  The  ex- 
ports for  1898  amounted  to  12,827.190  yen,  against  12,759,294  in  1897,  and  the  value 
of  imports  reached  the  sum  of  16,879,190,  against  12,659,298  in  1897,  and  8,631,001  in 
189(5.  The  greater  part  of  Formosa's  trade  is  with  China,  whose  export's  and  imports 
to  and  from  the  island  amounted  to  10,103,054  and  10,872,751  yen  respectively.  The 
chief  article  to  import  is  opium.  Politically  the  island  is  a  colony  of  Japan,  to  which 
it  was  ceded  by  China  at  the  close  of  the  China-Japanese  War  in  1895,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  governor-general  afi^inted  the  Japanese  government.  For  purposes 
of  administration  it  is  divided  into  6  divisions  (3  "Ken'  and  3  "Cho"),  each  gov- 
erned by  a  chief  magistrate.  The  revenue  for  iSgp-igoo  was  17,328,813  yen,  and 
the  expenditure  17,046,518  yen.  There  is  a  railway  hne  between  Takow  and  Kelung 
and  another  one  connecting  Tainan  with  Taipei  is  in  process  of  construction. 

FOSSHi  BOTANT*  During  the  past  year  there  have  appeared  several  Important 
works  and  papers  bearing  on  this  subject.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  one  by 
David  White  on  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Missouri,  forming 
Monc^^ph  37  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  work  is  to  be 
looked  upon,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  most  important  yet  published  on  palaeozoic 
plants  in  this  country.  A  second  work  by  the  same  author  is  on  Fossil  Plants  from 
Ike  McAlester  Coal  Field  of  Indian  Territory,  and  treats  of  the  plants  found  in  the 
southwestern  margin  of  the  carboniferous  basin  in  that  region.  In  this  work  it  is 
shown  that  the  carboniferous  beds  in  which  these  fossils  are  found  agree  in  strati- 

fraphic  position  with  certain  other  beds  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  border  of 
'ranee  and  Belgium-  Ward  in  a  paper  on  the  Status  of  the  Mesosoic  Floras  <>f  the 
United  States  (twentieth  report  United  States  Geolc^cal  Survey),  brings  together 
all  that  is  known  up  to  the  present  time  concemti^  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  floras  of 
the  United  States.  A  number  of  new  genera  and  species  are  described,  including 
several  Jurassic  pines  from  South  Dakota. 

F08TBR,  Vere  Henry  Louis,  the  philanthropist,  died  December  21,  1900.  He 
was  bom  in  1819  at  Copenhagen,  where  his  father  was  British  minister.  After  grad- 
uating from  Oxford  he  was  m  diplomatic  service  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Montevideo.  In 
1847  he  visited  Ireland,  and  became  so  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  were  then  suffering  greatly  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops  that  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  their  social  advancement.  He  made  three  voyages  to  America  as  a 
steerage  passenger  in  order  to  give  Parliament  practical  information  about  methods 
of  improvinjg  the  vessels,  and  during  late  years,  both  by  subscriptions  and  at  his  own 
cost,  he  assisted  the  emigration  of  nearly  25,000  young  women.  Extensive  improve- 
ments were  introduced  by  him  into  the  premises  of  the  Irish  schools.  Mr.  Foster 
compiled  a  system  of  writing,  lettering,  drawing,  and  painting  books  now  in  use  in 
Great  Britain,  and  edited  The  Two  Duchesses,  consisting  of  correspondences  be- 
tween eminent  persons  relating  chiefly  to  the  events  from  1777  to  1846. 

FOX,  John,  Jr.,  whose  Crittenden  was  one  of  the  notable  novels  of  1900,  was 
bom  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  in  1863.  He  studied  for  a  time  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1883.  After  a  few  years  of 
journalism  he  travelled  for  his  health  in  the  Southern  States  and  California.  Later, 
assuming  charge  of  an  investment  company  at  Cumberland  Gap,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  the  study  of  the  mountaineer — his  origin,  history,  and  peculiar  char- 
acteristics. Some  excellent  stories  of  mountain  life  were  the  result.  A  Mountain 
Europa  and  A  Cumberland  Vendetta  preceded  the  story  by  which  John  Fox  is  best 
known — The  Kentuckians.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  correspon- 
dent for  Harper's  Weekly  in  Cuba.  At  the  same  time  he  was  storing  up  material 
for  his  last  novel,  Crittenden,  which  contains  a  bold  and  colored  description  of  the 
war.  In  not  being  so  distinctly  localized,  the  story  marks  a  change  in  Mr.  Fox's 
literary  work;  the  more  general  traits  of  the  Southerner,  not  only  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  are  studied.  A  new  novel  by  the  same  author.  The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come,  is  shortly  to  be  published,  and  two  volumes  of  short  stories,  the 
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one  mountain  tales  and  the  other  sketches  of  the  chase  and  sport  in  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky. 

FOZ'PITT-BITBBS,  Augustus  Henry  Lane,  F.R.S..  lieutenant-general  in  the 
British  army,  archaeologist,  and  anthropolt^ist.  died  on  May  4,  1900.  He  was  bom 
in  1837,  and  served  in  the  Crimean  as  an  officer  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  on  the 
staff.  He  became  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  musketry,  and  was  mstrumentat  in 
establishing  and  increasing  the  collection  of  ancient  weapons  in  the  military  school 
at  Hythe.  where  he  lectured.  He  early  commenced  collecting  objects  illustrating  the 
evolution  of  handicraft,  and  so  arranged  the  collection  that  many  interesting  con- 
clusicuis  c<»ild  be  drawn  by  applying  the  theory  of  evolution  to  articles  made  by  man. 
In  1880,  on  the  death  of  the  sixth  Baron  Rivers,  Mr.  Lane-Fox  succeeded  to  lai^ 
estates  in  Wiltshire  arid  Dorsetshire,  and  took  the  name  of  Pitt-Rivers.  He  soon 
afterward  commenced  excavating  at  the  earthworks  and  tumuli  of  Cranborne  Chase, 
and  in  1887  published  the  result  of  his  investigations. '  He  erected  a  new  museum  at 
Farnham,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  which,  in  addition  to  the  rcHcs  he  had  excavated,  he 
gave  from  time  to  time  extensive  collections  illustrative  of  general  etbnogr^hy  and 
archaeology.  General  Pitt-Rivers  also  restored  a  thirteenth  century  house  at  Totlard 
Royal,  near  Famhun,  which  he  converted  into  a  museum  for  the  purpose  <^  showing 
the  rise  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  wras  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member  and 
ex-president  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

raANOBhss  an  area,  including  Corsica,  \'anous1y  estiinatcd  «t  204.199.  ao^jgti6, 
and  207,134  square  miles. 

Popitiaiion. — The  official  census  of  1896  gave  France  a  populatiMi  <^  d8.547,975. 
If  we  add  317,860,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and 
1899,  and  subtract  15,000  as  the  average  French  em^ratiou  lor  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  approximate  population  of  rrance  in  the  beginning  of  1900  would  be 
38j45,ooo.  In  1896  there  were  1,027,491  foreigners  in  the  country.  The  largest  cities 
are  Paris  (1899),  2,511,834,  a  dccrea.se  of  25.000  since  1896;  Lyons.  446.028;  Mar- 
seilles, 442,239;  Bordeaux,  256.906;  Lille.  216.976;  Toulouse,  149.963;  Sl  Etienne, 
136,030;  Roubaix,  124,661;  Nantes,  123,902;  Havre,  119470;  Rouen.  113.219;  Rennes, 
107,963.  There  is  no  religious  census  in  France,  bttt  the  stipends  granted  by  the 
state  to  all  denominations  numbering  over  100,000  was  divided,  in  1900.  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion:  Catholics,  41,045,933  francs;  Protestants,  1,495,100  francs;  Jews, 
306.300  francs.  French  writers  have  been  greatly  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation of  France  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  practically  stationary,  while  England 
and  Germany,  with  approximately  equal  populations  in  the  beginning,  have  increased 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a  year.  Putting  births  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  and 
deaths  to  its  debit,  the  accotmts  since  1890  have  run  as  follows :  On  the  right  side. 
1893,  7000;  i^,  3QJX>o;  1896,  93.000;  1897.  108.000;  1898,  33.000;  1899,  75.000.  On 
the  wrong  side,  1890,  38,000;  1891,  10.000;  1892,  30,000;  1895,  i7XH3a  In  1899  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  43  out  of  87  departments.  In  an  article  in  L'Economistf 
Francois,  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  points  out  the  following  facts.  In  1801  the 
birth  rate  was  33.1  per  1000:  in  1831  it  had  fallen  to  30.3;  in  1872  it  was  26.8;  in 
1899  it  had  sunk  to  22.3.  All  nations  in  Europe  rank  above  the  30  mark,  excepting 
England,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden,  and  of  these  the  first  three  range  about 
29  per  1000,  while  the  last  counts  only  27,  tmt  still  5  above  France.  The  abnormally 
low  birth  rate  is  especially  marked  south  of  the  Loire;  there  11  departments  have  a 
birth  rate  of  less  than  18  per  1000,  4  departments  less  than  16,  and  one,  Gers.  stands 
as  low  as  12.5.  The  writer  finds  the  cause  of  this  deterioration  m  the  growth  of  the 
democratic  ideal,  wealth,  which  brings  about  the  elimination  of  the  family  for 
reasons  of  thrift.  He  points  out  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  occurring  in  other 
nations  as  advanced  ni  industrial  development  as  France — England,  for  intfance, 
where  the  birth  rate  from  1874  to  1876  was  35.9,  and  from  1897  to  1899.  39.5,  or 
Scotland,  which  in  the  same  period  has  sunk  from  35.5  to  30.  or  Australia,  whose 
birth  rate  was  39.9  in  1866-70,  and  27.2  in  1896-98.  In  seeking  for  a  remedy  against 
this  unfavorable  balance  between  births  and  deaths,  Beaulien  finds  the  only  efficacious 
one  in  a  decrease  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  to  be  sought  for  through  perfected  sani- 
tation. The  taxing  of  bachelors  and  childless  couples  wonid  be  inenectual ;  but  he 
proposes  the  exemption  of  the  eldest  of  four  sons  from  military  service,  and  advo- 
cates that  the  possession  of  three  children  be  made  a  qualification  for  emplc^ees  of 
the  government  in  the  administration,  on  the  railroads,  and  in  the  forests. 

Government. — France  is  a  republic  under  a  constitution  adopted  September  4, 
1870,  and  modified  on  six  different  occasions  before  1890.  The  law-making  power  is 
vested  in  a  bicameral  legislature,  the  upper  house  being  called  the  Senate,  and  the 
lower  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  executive  power  rests  in  the  president  and  his 
ministers.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  584  members,  elected  for  a 
period  of  4  years,  by  universal  suffrage,  from  the  various  departments,  each  depart- 
ment being  divided,  for  election  purposes,  into  arrondiss^ments^  ^j^^^^^^ 
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diooses  one  dqputy.  The  senators,  300  in  number,  are  chosen  by  the  municipal 
cotincils,  deputies,  senators,  general  councillors,  and  district  councillors  of  each 
4epartm<mt.  They  hold  office  for  9  years,  one-tliird  retiring  every  three  years. 
There  are  at  present  16  life  senators,  selected  by  the  National  Assembly.  Bills  may 
originate  in  either  house,  but  financial  bills  must  come  from  the  Chamber.  The 
two  houses  in  joint  session  elect  the  president  of  the  republic,  who  holds  oSice  for 
seven  years,  and  is  aided  in  his  executive  work  by  a  council  of  ministers  responsible 
to  the  Chamber.  For  purposes  of  local  administration  France  is  divided  into  87 
departments,  governed  by  prefects.  The  municipal  government  centres  in  the  Com- 
mune. The  president  now  in  office  is  M.  Emile  Loubet,  elected  February  18,  1899^ 
The  composition  of  rile  ministry  is  as  follows:  Premier  and  minister  of  interior.  M. 
Waldeck- Rousseau ;  justice,  M.  Monis;  foreign  affairs,  M.  Delcasse;  finance,  M. 
Caillaiuc;  war,  M.  Andi^;  navy,  M.  Lanessan;  public  instruction,  worship,  and  fine 
arts.  M.  Leygues;  public  works,  M.  Baudin;  agriculture,  M.  Dupuy;  commerce, 
industry,  posts  and  telegraphs,  M.  Millerand ;  colonies,  M.  Decrais. 

Instruction. — Primary  and  secondary  education  are  carried  on  partly  by  the  state, 
partly  by  Catholic  organizations.  Higher  education  is  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  state.  In  1898  the  public  schools  were  attended  by  4,177,590  children,  of 
whom  390.567  received  clerical  instruction.  The  private  schools  in  the  same  year 
were  attended  by  1,357,535  children,  of  whom  1,230,206  went  to  Catholic  institutions. 
In  the  national  lycees  52,372  students  were  enrolled,  and  in  the  communal  colleges 
33<949 1  while  77,370  pupils  studied  at  private  Iri^  schools,  seven-eighths  of  them  in 
Catholic  seminaries.  Ine  universities  give  courses  in  letters,  theol<^y,  science,  law, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy.  In  1899  the  attendance  was  26,491.  The  chief  universities 
of  France  are  those  of  Paris.  12.171  students  (the  laigest  in  the  world);  Lyons, 
2465;  Bordeaux,  1647;  Montpellier.  1446;  Lille.  1141;  Nancy,  1137;  Rennes,  1057. 

Education. — A  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France  simplifies 
French  syntax  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  elementary  schools  and  state  examina- 
tions from  the  requirement  of  certain  niceties  of  syntax  which,  being  difficult  for  the 
young  mind  to  comprehend,  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  necessary  for  a  reasonably 
clear  expression  of  ideas.  The  decree  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy,  containing,  among  others,  two 
members,  Gaston  Paris  and  Octave  Gr^rd;  and  has  been  much  commended  by  the 
educational  worUl,  though  censured  by  others,  notably  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  F.  Brunetiere.  (A  translation  of  the  text  of  the  decree  is  given  in 
the  Educational  Times,  and  reprinted  by  Education,  December.) 

Finance. — Revenue  in  France  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  {lands,  buildings, 
furniture,  doors  and  windows,  patents  and  business  licenses),  indirect  taxation 
(registration  stamps,  customs,  income  tax,  etc.),  monopolies  and  state  enterprises. 
In  1896  the  revenue  amounted  to  3.436,128,381  francs;  in  1897.  3,528,077,944  francs; 
in  1898,  3.452,367,794  francs;  in  1899,  3.496,863,520  francs.  The  official  budget  for 
1900  adopted  April  13,  1900,  ran  as  follows: 


L  RECEIFTS. 


France. 
Francs. 
477.944.167 


Algeria. 
Francs. 


Direct. 


In- 
direct. 


Direct  taxes —  

Native  contributions. . . . ,  

.  Assimilated  taxes  

'  Registration   

Stamps   

Bourse  operation  

Customs  

Income  tax  

Indirect  contributions  

Sugar   

Monopolies  and  state  enterprises 

Domams  

Various  receipts  

Recettes  d'ordrc  


37-777.149 
533.085.000 
184,536,200 
5.104.500 
445,148.850 

70,647,500 
659.867,000 


52.533.300 
56,801,180 
68.771.564 


13.425.030 

205,000 

6,863,500 


220,985 

3,941,000 

4,246,900 


5,583,600 

4,885,000 

1.225.970 
3.405,610 


Grand  total  of  receipts 


3,547.932.981 


II.  EXPENDITUItES. 


Interest  on  public  debt.  

President  and  legislature  

Ministries   

Administration  and  collection  of  revenue 
Reimbursements  


1,252,653.162 
.  14,075.560 


1,7651077.545 
.  404.508.755 


54,170.362 
15.839.662 


40,491,162 


Grand  total  of  expenditures 


FnuMe. 
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The  budget  submitted  for  the  year  1901  contained  these  estimates :  Total  receipts, 
3i55i>570,497  francs,  including  483,069,335  francs  direct  contributions.  Expenses, 
3,551.292,3;^  francs,  both  exclusive  of  Algeria.  During  the -first  six  months  of 
1900  the  indirect  taxes  amounted  to  1,409,615,600  francs,  a  gain  of  34,682,900  over 
the  corresponding  months  for  the  preceding  year.  The  national  funded  debt  of  France 
the  largest  in  the  world,  amounted  on  January  i.  1900,  to  30,055,398,000  francs. 

Production — Agriculture. — France  is  the  chief  wheat-growing  country  of  Europe 
and  the  first  wine-growing  country  of  the  world.  The  mulberry  tree  is  extensivdy 
cultivated,  and  beet  roots,  olives,  and  cider  apples  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
annual  crops.  The  official  statistics  for  18^  give  the  year's  production  as  follows: 
Wheat,  363.536,870  bushels,  raised  on  17,207,330  acres  of  ground,  and  worth  2.513,- 
980,571  francs;  m,  66.762,015  bushels,  on  3,644.515  acres,  worth  309,605,031  francs; 
barley,  46,882,656  bushels,  on  2,012,538  acres,  worth  183,114,306  francs;  maize,  23,- 
498,711  bushels,  on  1.387,933  acres,  worth  103,804,319  francs;  buckwheat,  21,472,713 
bushels,  on  1,407,934  acres,  worth  81,025,726  francs;  oats,  278,306,080  bushels,  on 
9,606,024  acres,  worth  881,748,683  francs;  potatoes,  13,042,590  tons,  on  3,812,647 
acres,  worth  64(5.122,475  francs;  beet  roots,  11,533,734  tons,  on  1,077,652  acres,  worth 
203,747,076  francs;  clover  and  grass,  27.235,495  tons,  on  16,682,905  acres,  and  worth 
1,194,436,344  francs.  That  same  year  4.073,426  acres  yielded  838.237.615  gallons  of  wine ; 
cider  apples  were  produced  to  the  value  of  103,329,623  francs ;  nuts,  4{C34i,ooo  francs ; 
and  olives,  24.427,490  francs.  In  the  beginning  of  1890  the  farm  animals  in  France 
comprised  2,894,379  horses,  208,227  mules,  361,778  asses,  300,840  bulls,  1.815.990  oxen, 
6473,489  cows,  20,961,610  sheep,  5,144,840  young  cattle,  1,121,658  goats,  and  6.230,966 
hogs.  The  quantity  of  milk  produced  was  2,167,224.659  gallons  of  the  value  of 
1*235,300,157  francs;  15,404,699  animals  yielded  91.616,562  pounds  of  wool,  worth 
61,166,448  francs.  In  1899,  4,244.335  acres  brought  forth  1,079,613,800  gallons  of 
wine;  and  the  total  yield,  including  that  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  amounted  to  1,391,- 
560,304  gallons.  The  great  increase  in  the  yield  of  wine  during  the  last  two  years 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  means  have  at  length  been  found  for  combating  the  noxious 
phylloxera,  which  for  nearly  30  years  devastated  half  the  vineyards  of  France.  By 
grafting  California  shoots  on  the  mother  plant  the  work  of  the  pest  is  rendered 
practically  harmless,  and  the  vine  is  preserved.  Though  steadily  increasing  her  manu- 
factures of  silk,  France  is  descending  rapidly  as  a  producer  ot  raw  silk.  In  1871  it 
raised  37  per  cent  of  the  world's  output,  in  1899  only  9  per  cent.  The  yield  for  the 
last  six  years  from  1S94  to  1899  was  as  follows:  1894,  73.147,000  francs;  1895, 
77,007,000  francs;  1896,  77,200,000;  1897,  77,972,000  francs;  1898,  80,095,000  francs; 
1899,  87,043,000  francs.  In  1899  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  365,942,244  bushels,  on 
a  surface  of  16,419,723  acres.  The  official  ^timates  for  1900  make  the  yield  of  wheat 
only  297,854,244  bushels  (17  -f-  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  against  an  average  of  21  buslwls 
to  the  acre  in  1899).  The  country  has  had  to  draw  on  its  accumulated  stock  for 
30,000,000  bushels,  but  will  not  be  forced  to  resort  to  importation.  The  rye  crop  is 
estimated  at  62,717,568  bushels,  as  against  68,237,794  bushels  for  1899. 

Minerals. — France  annually  produces  about  32,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  consumes 
42,000,000,  importing  the  difference  from  England  and  to  a  small  extent  from 
America.  In  1897  there  were  mined  30,797,900  tons  of  coal  and  lignite  and  4,582,000 
tons  of  iron  ore.  The  output  of  pig  iron  amounted  to  2,484,200  tons,  of  wrought 
iron  to  784,000  tons,  and  of  steel  to  .1,325,213  tons.  In  1898  the  figures  ran:  Coal, 
32,356,096  tons;  pig  iron,  2,525,075  tons;  wrought  iron,  736,410  tons;  steel.  1,174.075 
tons.  In  1899,  coal  and  lignite,  32,933,780  tons;  pig  iron,  2,567,388  tons;  wrought 
iron,  812,755  tons;  steel,  1,253,701  tons.  The  first  half  of  1900  ytdded  the  following 
amounts:  Coal  and  lignite,  16,529,887  tons,  an  increase  of  146,104  tons  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1899;  pig  iron,  1,341,988,  an  increase  of  S4.947  tons;  wrought 
iron,  410,803,  a  decrease  of  9360  tons ;  steel,  661,242  tons,  an  increase  of  32,023  tons. 
In  l89iB  there  were  12,368  men  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. — The  commerce  of  France  is  classified  Under  the 
two  heads  of  general  commerce  and  special  commerce.  General  commerce  includes 
the  total  volume  of  exports  and  imports;  special  commerce  designates  all  exports 
produced  in  the  country  and  all  imports  consumed  there.  The  chief  articles  of  impwt 
are  raw  wool,  cotton  and  silk,  foodstuffs,  machines,  metals,  oils,  and  timber;  the 
principal  commodities  exported  are  woollen,  silken  and  cotton  tissues,  wine,  manu- 
factured specialties,  robes,  confectionery,  and  flowers.  In  1898  die  general  commerce 
amounted  to  5,582,100,000  francs  imports  and  4,673,500.000  francs  exports;  the  special 
commerce  ran  up  to  4,472,500,000  francs  imports  and  3,510,900,000  francs  exports. 
This  stream  of  trade  poured  through  the  various  ports  of  France  in  the  following 
amounts:  Marseilles,  1,951.000,000  francs;  Havre,  1,693,000,000  francs;  Paris,  733,- 
000,000  francs;  Bordeaux,  676,000.000  francs;  Dunkerque,  663,000,000  francs;  Bou- 
logne, 473,000.000  francs;  Dieppe.  254.000,000  francs;  Calais,  243,000.000  francs.  In 
1899  the  special  eintorts  reached  3,899,142,000  francs,  and  the  imports,  4.217,150,000 
francs,  coming  under  three  general  heads  in  the  following  proportion :  Foodstuffs, 
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exports,  68i/X)0/)00  francs;  imports,  1,020,000,000  francs;  raw  materials,  exports, 
i,c^ooo,ooo  francs;  imports,  2,506,000,000  francs;  manufactured  goods,  exports, 
2,134,000,000  francs;  imports,  691,000,000  francs.  The  different  nations  shared  this 
trade  in  the  following  ratio :  Great  Britaiir  imported  into  France  533,000,000  francs' 
worth  of  goods;  the  United  States,  400,000,000  francs;  Germany,  345,000,000  francs; 
Belgium,  311,000,000  francs;  Argentina,  253,000,000  francs  (hides  and  skins  mostJy)  ; 
Spain,  238,000,000  francs;  Russia,  162,000,000  francs;  and  Italy,  150,000,000  francs. 
Of  the  exports.  Great  Britain  took  goods  to  the  valne  of  1,181,000,000  francs;  Bel- 
gimn,  555,00(^000  francs;  Germany,  428,000,000  francs;  the  United  States,  236,000,000 
francs;  Switzerland,  204,000,000  francs;  Italy,  173.000,000  francs;  Spain,  136,000,000 
francs;  Brazil,  57,000,000  francs;  and  Argentina,  51,000,000  francs.  In  1900  the 
foreign  trade  amounted  to  4,408,530,000  francs  imports  and  4,078,032,000  francs 
exports.  Of  the  imports,  828.921,000  francs  represented  the  value  of  foodstuffs, 
841430,000  francs  of  manufactured  articles,  2,738,179,000  francs  of  raw  materials; 
of  the  exports,  the  foodstuffs  were  worth  776,378,000  francs;  manufactures,  1.995,- 
862,000  francs;  and  raw  materials,  1,090,375,000  francs.  The  Exposition  did  not 
increase  the  volume  of  commerce,  as  was  expected.  In  fact,  exports  showed  quite 
a  &lltn^  off ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  full  effects  of  the  Exposition  on  trade  will 
be  felt  in  1901,  when  the  showing  of  goods  is  over  and  serious  transactions  begin. 
To  the  trade  in  1900  the  United  States  contributed  $64,948,000  toward  tiie  imports 
and  $74,674,&42  toward  the  exports.  In  i8p8  France  imported  390,780,354  francs  in 
coin  and  bullion,  and  exported  501,798,828  francs.  In  1899  the  figures  for  ti  months 
were  465,215,000  francs  imports  and  355,687,000  francs  exports ;  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1900  they  were  529,905,000  francs  imports  and  290,477,000  francs  exports. 

Shipping. — The  merchant  navy  of  France  bears  not  the  slightest  proportion  to  the 
commerce  of  the  nation.  While  England  and  Germany  have  been  doublitig  and 
trebling  their  tonnage,  France,  in  the  matter  of  shipping,  has  stood  still  or  has  even 
slightly  deteriorated ;  and  though  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade  is  well  in  the  hands 
of  French  seamen,  the  foreign  trade  is  almost  entirety  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms. 
In  1870  the  German  merchant  marine  amounted  to  980,000  tons,  in  1899  it  stood 
2,720,000  tons ;  France's  tonnage  in  1870  was  1,072,000 ;  in  1898  it  was  estimated  at 
1,242,091,  in  1899  at  1,401,000,  and  in  1900  at  1.350,562  (Lloyd's).  French  economists 
deplore  the  prevalent  policy  of  building  up  sailing  fleets  whose  days  are  past,  and  of 
neglecting  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  In  1898,  of  the  15,615  vessels  under  the 
French  nag,  14,406  were  sailing  craft.  From  18^  to  1899,  while  sailing  tonnage 
doubled,  the  weight  of  steam  afloat  sank  from  37,000  to  28,000  tons.  This,  of  course, 
is  greatly  due  to  the  lack  of  technical  skill  among  Frenchmen  in  the  matter  of  iron 
slup-bnilding,  to  the  fact  that  she  is  forced  to  import  her  machinery,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  lack  of  coal,  which  compels  France  to  buy  10,000,000  tons  from  England 
erery  year  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  ton.  In  1897  the  port  entries  were  80,005  French 
ve^s,  of  11,512,233  tonnage,  and  20,272  foreign  vessels,  of  10,986,798  tonnage:  the 
clearances  comprised  80,473  French  vessels,  of  11,857,131  tonnage,  and  20,424  foreign 
vessels,  of  10,950,417  tonnage. 

In  1898  the  entries  stood  82,094  French  vessels,  of  11,907,268  tonnage,  and  20.965 
foreign  ships,  of  11,950,683  tonnage;  the  clearances  were  82.585  French  vessels,  of 
12,220,972  tonnage,  and  21,191  ships,  of  12,076,3^3  tonns^e.  During  the  first  10  months 
of  1900  navigation  statistics  tell  the  following  story  concerning  the  relation  of 
French  shipping  and  French  commerce:  In  trade  between  France  and  her  colonies 
and  protectorates  there  were  engaged  1950  ships,  aggregating  1,548,349  tons;  in 
deep-sea  fishing,  635  vessels  were  engaged,  with  a  tonnage  of  63,&i9;  3947  French 
vessels,  of  1,820,701  tonnage,  carried  on  tr^de  with  European  countries;  and  512 
ships,  of  826,969  tons,  sailed  to  non-European  countries.  Of  foreign  bottoms,  178,  of 
^38.534  tons,  traded  between  France  and  her  colonies  and  protectorates;  15,845  ships, 
of  9,076,004  tonnage,  plied  between  France  and  other  European  countries;  and  1511 
vessels,  of  3,333.349  tonn«e,  sailed  between  France  and  non-European  countries. 
Of  the  ships  engwed,  therefore,  in  the  French  carrying  trade,  a  little  over  one-fourth 
were  French ;  and  of  the  total  tonnage  engaged,  French  tonnage  was  only  one-third. 
The  encouraging  features  of  the  quoted  figures  are  those  which  show  that -France 
almost  monopolizes  the  carrying  trade  with  her  colonies  and  dependencies;  with  the 
development  of  the  colonies  the  merchant  marine  of  France  may  also  enter  on  a 
prosperous  career. 

internal  Communications. — The  network  of  national  highways  laid  out  by  Napo- 
leon II.  at  immense  expense,  and  continuously  improved  since  his  time,  has  put 
France  above  any  other  country  in  the  matter  of  roads.  In  1899  there  were  30,^5 
miles  of  road,  over  40  feet  broad,  connecting  all  the  principal  cities,  and  making 
France  an  ideal  place  for  the  tourist  on  bicycle  or  automobile.  There  are  5500  miles 
of  navigable  rivers  and  2970  miles  of  canals.  The  railroads  of  France  were  bnilt 
ttnder  concessions  from  the  government,  which  subsidized  them  and  even  now  guar- 
anttts  the  interest  on  their  bonds.  Ultimately,  they  are  all  to  come  into  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  state,  mirich  at  present  owns  one  of  the  six  mam  luws.  la  1899  Uwre 
were  23,375  mHes  ol  road  in  the  cotmtry,  whose  erross  receipts  were  i,435,ioo,imm 
francs,  and  whose  profits  anxtunted  to  694,300,000  francs.  The  nuoiber  of  passeapiers 
carried  was  410,000,000.  The  diiferent  tnink  lines,  their  lengtbs,  and  their  camiogs 
from  January  i  to  December  16,  xgoo,  are  as  ibUows: 

Miles.  Francs. 

National  Railway   1749  47,270,000 

Paris-Lyons-MediterraBeaB    5607  439,o90,«oo 

Nord  2330  239.195^009 

Ooest   3473  179.077^ 

Orleans  4380  ai8,xxi,ooo 

Est   3004  183^1.000 

Midi   3149  B05j^5,oeo 

In  1897  the  rivers  and  canals  carried  4,366,000,000  kilometric  tons — that  tc.  the 
actual  number  of  tons,  multiplied  by  the  distance  in  kiknttetres ;  in  1898,  4,577^080,000 
tons;  in  1899,  4,489.000,000  tons.    The  railways  in  tlie  same  3  years  carried 
000,000,  14,865,000,000,  and  15,860,000,000  kilooietric  tons  respectively.     In  1898 
France  had  62,952  miles  of  telegraph  and  23,403  miles  of  telephoite. 

Army. — The  French  army,  third  in  size  among  those  of  European  nations,  rests 
on  conscription.  Every  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  is  liable  to  n^i- 
tary  duty.  The  terms  of  service  are  3  years  in  the  active  army,  to  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  active  army,  6  years  in  tlie  territorial  army,  and  6  years  in  its  reserve. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendmis  burden  of  expense  it  imposes  on  the  people,  and  in  spite 
of  the  6dium  which  the  Dreyfus  affair  recently  cast  on  its  administration,  the  arm^  is 
dear  to  all  Frenchmen,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  Io(&  iipon  the  service  remMred 
of  them  as  a  privilege  and  a  sacred  duty.  The  hope  of  obtaining  revenge  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  in\'etcrate  hatred  of  Britain,  that  keep  the  French  droming  always 
of  a  short  dash  across  the  channel  and  an  attack  on  London,  have  tended  to  strengthen 
this  feeling.  To  keep  up  in  the  race  with  Russia  and  Germany,  France  strains  to  the 
atmost  her  physical  and  tinancial  capacities.  Rnssia's  array  of  nearly  900,000  men 
is  drawn  from  a  population  of  130,000,000;  Germany's  forces,  700,000  strong,  rest  on 
a  foundation  of  52.000.000  souls,  while  France  has  only  38,000,000  to  snn»ort  ho: 
armament  of  almost  600,000.  Here  she  is  confronted  by  the  grave  problem,  men- 
ticmed  in  the  paragraph  on  population.  Already  far  behind  her  rivals  in  numbm, 
hbe  cannot  continue  increasing  her  forces  in  just  proportion  with  a  stationary  popu- 
lation, while  Germany  adds  500,000  to  her  population  every  srear,  and  Russia 
3,000,00a  The  position  of  France  as  a  leadii^  armed  Power  seems,  therefore, 
greatly  to  be  ^reatened.  The  army  is  divided  into  20  corps  d'armie,  each  a  miBiature 
of  the  entire  organization  in  its  equipment  of  the  different  arras  of  the  service — 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  train.  The  different  corps,  numbered  from 
I  to  20  in  the  order  mentioned,  have  their  headquarters  at  Lille,  Amiens,  Rouen, 
Mans,  Orleans,  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Besan^on,  Bourges.  Tours,  Renoes,  Nantes, 
Limoges,  Clermont-Ferrant,  Lyons,  Marseilles.  Montpellier,  ToiUouse,  Bordeaux, 
Algeria,  Nancy.  In  addition  there  are  the  forces  of  the  mDitary  government  of 
Paris  and  the  gendarmerie,  ready  to  be  called  on  in  time  of  war.  In  1S99  the  army 
was  composed  as  follows:  163  regiments  of  infantry.  30  battalions  of  cktissemn  6 
pied,  4  regiments  of  zouaves,  4  regiments  of  Algerian  riflemen,  5  regiments  of 
African  light  infantry,  5  regiments  of  various  kinds.   The  cavalry  forces  comprised 

13  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  31  regiments  of  dragoons,  21  regiments  of  chassears, 

14  regiments  of  hussars,  6  regiments  of  African  chasseurs.  4  regiments  of  spahis. 
There  were  18  battalions  of  foot  artillery  and  40  regiments  of  horse  artillery;  there 
were  7  regiments  of  engineers  and  20  squadrons  of  train ;  fioally,  8  colonial  battalions 
and  21  corps  of  departmental  gendarmerie.  The  territorial  army  was  composed  of 
145  regiments  of  infantry,  lo  iKittalions  of  zouaves,  7  battalions  of  chassemrs  d  pie^ 
41  squadrons  of  cavalry,  21  battalions  of  engineers,  19  squadrons  of  train.  In  loao- 
the  estimated  strength  of  the  army  was  28,9^  officers  and  561.521  men.  or.  indttding 
the  gendarmerie  and  the  Republican  Guard,  29.740  officers  and  566,735  men,  of  whoa 
11,314  officers  and  men  went  to  the  general  staff,  the  military  schools,  and  to  un- 
attached coinmands;  13,386  officers  and  367,520  men  to  the  infantry;  3941  officers 
and  72,180  men  to  the  cavalry;  3992  officers  and  77,486  men  to  the  artillery;  501 
officers  and  12.925  men  to  the  engineers;  412  officers  and  11,347  men  to  the  train: 
659  officers  and  22,247  men  to  the  gendarmerie,  and  83  officers  and  2g6i  men  to  the 
ftepubfican  Guard.  In  1899  the  war  budget  amotmted  to  649,496,036  francs ;  ia  1900 
the  figures  were  663.369,671  francs. 

jVoi-y. — The  navy  of  France  is  the  second  in  the  world,  coming  next  to  that  of 
England,  though  ^  behind  it.  Her  colonial  aspirations  have  made  a  large  navy 
impcratiTe  for  France ;  and  as  early  as  i8gi  the  country  entered  i^on  an  Chorale 
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proframme  of  nKvz\  construction,  which,  however,  it  soon  abandoned.  The  declara- 
tion of  M.  Lockroy.  former  minister  of  marine,  that  tlie  French  navy  was  merely 
a  costly  toy.  and  useless  for  lack  of  fortified  ports  and  coalmg  stations,-  led  to  the 
adoption  in  1900  of  a  new  projframme,  of  which  the  chief  features  are  the  building 
of  heavy  battle-ships,  swift  armored  cruisers  with  a  large  radius  of  action,  fleets  of 
sea-going  torpedo  boats,  and  the  fortification  of  vanous  points  in  Algeria,  Tunis. 
Senegal,  and  Indo-China;  all  this  to  be  completed  before  1907  at  an  outlay  of 
762.000,000  francs.  When  these  i^ans  are  executed  France's  fleet  will  consist  of 
26  first-class  battle-ships,  24  protected  cruisers,  52  destrcnrers,  263  torpedo  boats,  and 
38  submarine  boats.  The  new  battle-ships  are  to  be  of  14,865  tons,  18  knots,  and 
have  a  radios  of  4000  miles;  the  cruisers,  12,600  tons,  22  knots,  and  a  radius  of  over 
I3.00D  miles.  The  ports  to  be  fortified  are,  among  others,  Bizerta,  in  Tunis;  Dakar, 
ia  Senegal,  and  Saigon,  in  Farther  India.  And  to  bind  fleet  and  stations  closely 
together  a  system  of  submarine  cables  has  been  projected  from  Oran,  in  Algeria, 
by  way  of  Tencriffe  to  St.  Louis,  in  Senegal ;  from  Hue,  in  Annam,  to  the  neighb<M'- 
hood  of  Hong  Kong;  from  Madagascar  to  Reunion;  from  the  Gulf  of  Benin  to 
French  Gmgo.  This  is  ail  in  the  future.  The  actual  state  of  the  French  fleet,  as 
«rganized  in  the  marine  districts  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorieot,  Rochefort,  ToaJon, 
Algeria,  and  Cochin-China  is  the  following:  Of  armored  battle-ships,  there  are  34, 
of  which  15  are  coast  guards  and  19  sea-going  machines.  Of  these  19,  8  range  from 
Il,a68  to  12,200  tons,  have  a  speed  of  17  knots,  and  are  provided  with  4  large  turret 
pieces,  a  la  and  a  ii-inch  guns,  or  4  12-inch  guns.  One,  the  Brennus,  is  211,215  tons, 
and  carries  3  13-inch  guns.  In  the  course  of  construction  are  the  Suffem,  12,736 
tons;  the  fhia,  12,053  tons,  and  the  Henri  IV.,  of  8950  tons,  all  of  18  knots  speed 
and  armed  with  4  turreted  12-inch  guns  and  battmes  of  7.5-inch  quick-fire  guns. 
The  other  lo  sea-going  battle-ships  have  no  protected  guns  and  fall  below  16  knots 
speeds.  Of  cruisers,  there  are  6  armored  vessels,  ranging  from  5000  to  6000  tons, 
from  18  to  20  knots  in  speed,  provided  with  2  7.7-inch  guns  and  batteries  of  6.5-inch 
and  5.5-inch  guns.  In  building  there  arc  the  Jeanne  d'Arc,  of  11.270  tons ;  2  armored 
cruisers,  of  14,138  tons  and  23  knots;  8  armored  cruisers,  of  8000  to  9000  tons  and  , 
21  knots,  and  3,  of  7500  tons.  In  1900  there  were  to  be  started  2  cruisers,  of  12,416 
tons  and  at  knots.  Of  35  unprotected  cruisers,  3  are  of  the  first  class,  having  a  speed 
of  23  knots:  16  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  with  a  speed  of  18  to  20  knots, 
and  16  of  the  third  class,  running  from  19  to  20  knots.  Last  come  20  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  and  222  torpedo  and  submarine  boats.  The  torpedo-boat  fleet  is  a  favorite 
with  the  French,  who  depend  on  it  10  protect  their  coasts,  and  see  in  it  a  possible 
means  of  effecting  the  long-delayed  invasion  of  England. 

Colonial  Policy. — For  the  last  two  years  France  has  been  vigorously  pursuing  her 
policy  of  colonial  expansion  in  Africa  and  in  Asia.  The  oases  of  the  Sahara  south  of 
Algiers  and  Morocco  are  being  reduced,  and  the  Berber  tribes  and  Arabs  brought  to 
sunnission.  Expeditions  have  crossed  the  great  desert,  effected  the  conquest  of 
Wadai,  and  defeated  hostile  chiefs  with  the  aid  of  other  French  contingents  coming  ^ 
op  the  Niger  and  its  brandies  from  the  coast.  In  Cambodia  French  aggression  is 
rapidly  transforming  a  pretended  protectorate  into  an  undeniable  dependency.  Pub- 
lic works  are  being  undertaken  eversrwhere  at  great  expense,  in  Senegal,  in  Congo, 
on  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  especially  in  Madagascar,  where  railroads  have  been  com- 
menced, and  roads,  schools,  and  official  buildings  projected.  Yet  all  this  activity 
argues  only  a  vigorous  optimism  on  the  part  of  France,  for  of  present  achievement 
and  profits  there  are  little  or  none.  Far  from  being  self-supporting,  the  colonies 
hang  a  heavy  load  on  the  mother  country.  In  the  budget  for  1901.  the  ministei*of 
colOTiies  received  103,000,000  francs  for  the  year's  expense,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  land  and  naval  forces  required  for  their  protection,  the  railroad  guaran- 
tees and  shipping  subsidies,  200,000,000  francs  may  be  given  as  a  moderate  estimate  of 
the  annual  loss  her  colonies  bring  France.  Nor  does  thecommerce  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  serve  to  counterbalance  the  large  outlays.  The  total  imports 
into  the  colonies  for  1897  amounted  to  $49,360,278;  of  this  amoimt  France  and  her 
colonies  supplied  $23,301,268  worth,  while  foreign  countries  contributed  the  rest, 
without  going  to  the  slightest  expense  in  protecting  unremuncrative  possessions. 
The  figures  quoted  are,  of  course,  better  than  those  of  ten  years  ago.  when  France 
imported  $10,000,000  worth  less  than  her  rivals,'and  probably  not  as  good  as  the 
figures  for  1900,  which  are  not  available;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  they  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  France  can  hope  to  derive  substantial  profits  from 
her  colonies.  The  reasons  for  such  a  conspicuous  lack  of  sticcess  may  be  pointed 
out  very  briefly.  First,  there  are  hostile  physical  conditions  to  be  encountered  which 
would  seem  to  make  permanent  colonization  impossible  for  any  men,  most  of  all 
for  Europeans.  Of  France's  vast  empire,  immense  tracts  consist  of  sand  sparsely 
dotted  with  springs  and  oases ;  large  tracts  lie  on  pest-ridden  ■chores,  like  Congo, 
Dahomey,  or  the  Ivory  Coast.  .According  to  some  recent  statistics,  the  last-men- 
tioned place  has  a  population  of  2,250,000  natives,  and  150  Europeans  among  whom 
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there  have  been  269  cases  of  disease.  Indo-China,  indeed,  possesses  a  passably 
salubrious  climate,  but  even  there  natural  conditions  do  not  permit  the  transplanta- 
tion of  large  masses  of  Europeans.  Second,  even  though  Eurc^wan  immigrants 
might  live  comfortably  in  Indo-China,  France  has  no  immigrants  to  supply.  With  a 
stationary  population,  with  a  standing  army  that  drafts  off  the  manhood  of  the 
nation,  leaving  not  enough  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  extensive 
emigration  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  and  in  fact  figures  show  that  the  average 
emigration  out  of  France  for  the  last  ten  years  has  probably  been  about  3000  or 
4000.  Third,  and  most  important  of  ^1,  is  the  inadequate  system  of  colonial  admin- 
istration that  France  persists  in.  There  is  the  same  tendency  toward  central  izaticm 
that  has  always  characterized  her  colonial  policy,  the  same  tendency  toward  over- 
loading a  dependency  with  laws  and  functionaries,  the  same  spirit  of  exploiting  tbe 
colony  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country.  Though  afflicted  with  an ,  over- 
abundance of  administrators,  Indo-China,  Madagascar,  and  Algeria  are  ruled'  from 
Paris,  and  not  from  their  own  capitals.  England's  Colonial  Office  employs  74  men  to 
administer  the  empire;  the  French  Colonial  Office  requires  231  men  to  watch  over  an 
empire  one-tenth  the  size  of  England's.  Most  of  the  African  settlements  are  vir- 
tually refuges  for  office-holders,  where  men  come  to  be  invalided  and  retired  on  a 
pension;  Dahomey,  for  instance,  where  the  welfare  of  33  colonists,  of  whom  12 
were  French,  was  guarded  by  553  officials.  Inefficiency,  delays,  costliness  necessarily 
follow  such  a  method  of  governing  coloniei  from  a  minister's  cabinet  The  Colonial 
Office  pays  for  its  supplies  60  per  cent  above  the  market  price.  To  raise  some  small 
contribution  from  the  colonies,  the  mother  country  taxes  their  imports  into  France, 
and  to  prevent  their  competing  with  the  mother  country  puts  a  prohibitive  tariff  00 
all  colonial  products  that  are  also  produced  at  home.  Fibres  say  that  from  1885  to 
1898  France  spent  1,125,000,000  francs  on  her  colonies,  and  took  bade  about 
70,000.000  francs,  raised  by  crushing  taxes.  The  ministerial  estimate  for  1901  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  commission  on  the  budget  were  as  follows : 

Estimate.  Commission's  Report 
Francs.  Francs. 

Administration   3.009,700  3.183,950 

Subsidies    12,184,500  8,621,500 

Military    79.257.ooo  9i.330,54S 

Penal    9,066,400  8,890,800 

103,51 7,600  1 12,035,795 

To  be  raised  in  colonies   702,400  I0,(>47,88i 

Total  expense  102,815.200  101.077.914 

For  accounts  of  the  various  French  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America,  see  under  Algeria;  Anam ;  Cambodia;  Cochin  China;  French  Congo; 
Dahomey;  Guadeloupe;  French  Guiana;  French  Guinea;  Indo-China;  Iv<»y 
Coast;  Laos;  Madagascar;  Martinique;  IUunion;  Senegal;  Sokau  Coast; 
French  Soudan;  Tonquin;  Tunis. 

History. 

The  Cabinet — The  year  in  France  has  been  a  quiet  one,  free  from  violent 
political  disturbance  within,  troubled  by  few  complications  abroad.  Delivered 
from  the  incubus  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  country  has  turned  to  its  private 
business  and  its  Exposition.  The  parliamentary  history  of  1900  is  the  history  of  a 
situation  rather  than  of  actions,  for  political  parties  have  retained  the  form  th^ 
assumed  during  the  stress  of  revision,  and  l^slation,  with  some  exceptions  to  be 
mentioned,  has  concerned  itself  with  ordinary  measures  and  proposals.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  and  his  conglomerate  ministry  came  in,  as  the  phrase  ran,  to  save  the 
country,  whose  only  hope  was  the  ending  of  the  famous  "affair"  and  the  establishment 
of  peace.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  premier  succeeded  in  arriving  at  his  object 
and  remained  in  office,  successfully  meeting  all  attacks  and  gathering  strength  with 
time.  This  in  great  measure  must  be  attributed  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man. 
A  splendid  orator,  expert  debater,  master  of  parliamentary  tactics,  he  has  escaped  at 
moments  when  others  might  have  met  destruction.  But  the  chief  source  of  his  power 
is  the  feeling,  widespread  through  the  nation,  that  the  republic,  endangered  by  the 
intestine  quarrel  of  the  last  few  years,  is  safe  only  in  the  hands  of  Waldeck-Rousseau 
and  his  associates.  The  ministry  is  not  popular  in  France.  Thepolicy  of  the  varioos 
ministers  has  been  attacked  in  the  Chamber,  that  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Mille- 
rand  especially,  and  more  than  once  the  government  has  been  left  with  a  minority; 
but  always  when  it  has  come  to  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day  or  voting  confidence 
in  the  cabinet,  the  memory  of  the  stormy  days  of  1899  has  brotight  the  deputies  to 
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dieir  better  senses  and  instired  victory  to  the  government  The  country  has  dis- 
covered what  plots  against  the  nation  were  carried  on  under  the  mask  of  nationalism, 
anti-Semitism,  and  militarism,  and  has  turned  to  the  Republicans  for  a  moderate 
2nd  safe  administration.  The  Amnesty  bill,  passed  in  December,  1900,  put  an  end, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  to  the  agitation  over  the  Dreyfus  affair.  It  forbade  the  bringing 
of  lawsuits  arising  from  the  affair,  and  pardoned  all  concerned  with  the  exception 
of  Deroulede,  Guerin,  and  Marcel- Habert.  In  foreign  matters,  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
lion  has  prevailed,  arbitration  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  disputed 
questions,  treaties  have  been  made  arranging  boundaries,  and  the  policy  of  non- 
interference with  the  affairs  of  other  nations  has  been  carried  out.  That  the  country 
appreciates  this  policy  of  moderation  appeared  in  November,  1900.  The  Opposition 
had  been  dectarmg  that  as  soon  as  it  had  finished  counting  the  profits  of  the  Ex- 
position it  would  overthrow  the  ministry.  November  8  was  a  stormy  day  in  the 
Chamber.  Hostile  motions  began  to  pour  in,  and  very  soon  the  government  was 
fighting  for  life.  In  a  discussion  of  its  general  policy  it  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of 
330  to  238.  But  a  motion  deploring  the  collectivist  tendency  of  the  cabinet  passed  by 
357  to  214,  and  a  motion  censuring  the  surrender  by  the  authorities  to  the  Belgian 
government  of  Sipido,  the  would-be  assassin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  passed  by  306 
to  216.  And  when  the  ministry  seemed  lost,  a  vote  of  confidence  was  accorded  it  by 
316  voices  against  237.  Similar  scenes  had  occurred  on  May  22,  when  Meline  and 
Ribot  ted  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  f^vernment ;  and  on  May  28,  when  the 
word  "felony,"  used  by  Waldeck-Rousseau  in  characterizing  the  attempt  of  some 
officers  to  reopen  the  Dreyfus  affair,  caused  the  resignation  soon  after  of  General  de 
Galliifet,  minister  of  war;  Jamont,  generalissimo  of  the  army,  and  Delanne,  chief  of 
the  general  staff.  The  premier,  however,  explained  his  meaning,  and  the  deputies 
awarded  him  their  confidence. 

Political  Parties. — The  ministry  depends  for  its  support  on  the  liberal  Repub- 
licans and  the  Socialists.  The  latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Jaures  and  Viviani, 
reoi^gianized  as  a  parliamentary  group  in  December,  1899,  when  the  preliminary 
Socialist  congress  had  patched  up  a  truce  between  the  ministerialists  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jules  Guesde.  Jaures  and  his  followers  are  opportunists  who  believe  in 
furthering  socialism  by  extorting  continual  reforms  from  the  present  bourgeoise 
government.  Under  a  reactionary  ministry  this  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for 
them,  and  it  is  consequently  to  their  interest  that  the  ref>ublic  be  preserved  and  a 
ministry  kept  in  power  that  is  ready  to  grant  large  concessions  in  return  for  support 
in  the  Chamber.  The  Republicans  do  not  love  their  Socialist  allies,  and  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  votes  of  censure  passed  on  Millerand's  collectivist  attitude ; 
but  they  agree  with  the  Socialists  in  their  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  above  all 
things  must  have  their  support  against  the  Nationalists  and  the  conservative  Repub- 
licans. There  are  not  as  many  groups  in  the  two  houses  now  as  formerly.  The 
Monarchists  and  the  Nationalists  have  sunk  in  importance,  and  can  only  attack  the 
government  by  uniting  with  the  main  body  of  the  opposition,  the  conservative  Re- 
publicans under  Meline.  Nor  is  this  body  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  ministry. 
Notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fear  of  anarchy  which,  at  critical  moments,  has  sent 
men  from  the  Left  to  the  support  of  the  government.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
Meline  has  proposed  and  voted  for  confidence  in  the  ministry.  January  28,  1900,  99 
senators,  according  to  the  constitution,  were  elected  for  a  period  of  9  years.  Of 
these.  61  were  Republicans,  6  Liberal-Republicans,  18  Radicals,  7  Socialists,  4 
Monarchists,  and  3  Nationalists.  The  composition  of  the  Senate  remained  un- 
changed, but  to  the  Nationalists,  who  had  expected  large  gains,  and  put  up  30 
candidates,  the  election  was  a  profound  disappointment.  Still  worse  for  them  was 
the  result  of  the  municipal  elections  in  April  and  May.  Though  they  carried  Paris 
by  a  good  majority,  their  downfall  in  the  country  districts  was  almost  complete. 
Nationalist  strongholds  were  lost  to  Republicans  and  Socialists^  and  candidates 
recommended  by  Diroulide  were  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  Ministry  and  the  Congregations. — One  of  the  few  important  matters  of  legis- 
btion  mooted  by  the  ministry  in  1900  was  the  so-called  Law  of  Associations,  which 
Waldeck-Rousseau  had  made  his  own  particular  care.  In  France  there  are  no  laws 
permittii^  the  existence  of  associations  or  regulating  their  constitution.  All  cor- 
porations that  exist  do  so  only  on  sufferanM,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
authorities  to  suppress  them  at  will.  To  remedy  this  state  of  aflbirs  was  the  ostensible 
puiport  of  the  l^slation  proposed;  but  though  the  word  association  was  employed 
without  an^  explanatory  adjective,  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  religious  corporations, 
the  Catholic  congrregations.  that  were  aimed  at.  The  government  did  not  deny  this, 
but  asserted  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  power  of  the  irregular  clergy,  whose  immense 
wealth  and  control  of  education  make  them  dangerous  elements  in  the  nation.  The 
influence  of  the  clergy,  it  was  declared,  has  been  constantly  exerted  in  favor  of  mon- 
archy and  reaction,  and  the  pupils  of  Catholic  schools  have  been  brought  up  to  hate 
the  T^blic.  The  Owosition  maintained  that  the  government  was  actuated  by  the 
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desire  to  plunder  the  congregations  of  their  possessions,  wtiich,  by  the  way,  said  they, 
have  been  immensely  overestimated,  and  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  instruction,  whidi 
in  France  means  the  ri^ht  of  Catholic  institutions  to  give  instruction  independent  of 
state  control.  The  action  of  the  ministers  was  characterized  as  a  bid  for  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  radical  Socialists  by  sacrificing  to  them  their  traditional 
enemies,  the  clergy.  In  this  accusation  there  was  some  truth,  but.  on  the  whole,  the 
ministers  may  be  said  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  strengthening  the  republic  by 
completely  secularizing  education,  and  bringing  the  congregations  under  the  closer 
centred  of  the  government.  The  battle  be{^n  early  in  1900.  The  Assumptionist 
monks  of  Paris,  in  their  oi^n,  Le  Croix,  virulently  attacked  the  government  as  a 
whole  and  the  ministers  individually.  On  January  22,  the  superior  and  11  monks  of 
the  order  were  brought  to  trial  in  Paris,  charged  with  being  members  of  an  illegal 
association  and  conspiracy.  January  24  they  were  fined  and  the  order  declared  dis- 
solved. On  February  12  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  ministers  of  religion  who  should  criticise  public  authorities.  For 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  Assnmptionists  and  denouncing  the  government, 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix  and  three  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  stipend.  Another 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber,  providing  that  all  candidates  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice, the  army,  and  the  navy  must  have  attended  a  college  of  the  state  for  at  least 
three  years,  but  this  the  Commission  on  Instruction  quashed  by  a  vote  of  14  to  9. 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  Toulouse  on  October  aB,  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament  Waldeck-Rousseau  declared  that  the  law  ot  associations  would  be  the 
chief  feature  of  the  ministerial  programme.  He  admitted  that  it  was  aimed  against 
the  religious  communities,  whose  wealth  he  estimated  at  1,069,000,000  francs,  and 
wjs  intended  to  prevent  their  further  acquisition  of  property  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  right  to  educate  citizens  who  were  to  serve  the  state.  Such  a  bill  has  been  laid 
before  Parliament ;  a  similar  one  has  been  imroduced  by  M.  Henri  Brisson,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  legislature  is  engaged  in  debating  the  qttestion.  The  Pope 
has  sought  to  mediate  between  the  govemm^mt  and  the  clergy,  has  counselled  modera- 
tion and  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  Concordat. 

Miilerand  and  Labor. — The  presence  of  a  Socialist  in  the  cabinet  has  tended  to 
make  labor  legislation  an  important  part  of  the  ministerial  programme.  Millerand's 
advent  into  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry  was  followed  by  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  Stiperior  Council  of  Labor.  It  was  made  a  body  of  66  mem- 
bers, chosen  for  the  most  part  by  election,  women  being  eligible.  Twenty-two 
members  were  to  be  voted  for  by  laborers,  22  by  employers,  iz  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed hy_  the  minister,  and  the  remaining  10  to  be  made  up  of  the  president  of 
the  municipal  council,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  directors  of  the 
ministry.  The  council  was  t6  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  and  to  discuss  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  labor.  Questions  thus  broached  were  left  to  a  permanent 
commission  of  22,  composed  equally  of  employers  and  employees,  to  be  investigated 
and  reported  on.  The  significant  feature  of  the  arrangement  was  the  fact  that  the 
labor  and  the  employers'  delegates  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  trades  unions  and  the 
employers'  associations  respectively.  By  a  decree  of  September  17,  1900,  Miilerand 
ordered  the  establishment  of  departmental  coimcils  of  labor,  similar  in  character  to 
the  Superior  Council,  composed  half  of  laborers,  half  of  employers.  The  chief 
duties  of  these  councils  are  (i)  to  give  information  concerning  all  matters  of  labor 
at  the  demand  of  working  men,  employers,  or  the  government;  (2)  to  assist  the 
Superior  Council  in  its  investigations;  {3)  to  establish  for  the  different  professions, 
and  with  the  consent  of  employers  and  employees,  a  normal  scale  of  wages  and  normal 
hours  of  labor;  (4)  investigate  the  causes  of  lack  of  employment;  and  (5)  to  watdi 
over  the  execution  of  all  labor  laws  and  to  report  on  them  to  the  minister,  ^fi!- 
lerand's  open  intention  is  to  force  non-union  working  men  into  the  unions,  and  non- 
associated  employers  into  associations.  For  this  reason  the  delegates  to  the  Superior 
Council  and  the  departmental  councils  are  to  be  elected  only  by  the  trades  unions 
and  the  employers'  associations,  the  non-affiliated  workers  and  masters  having  no 
representation.  Opponents  of  the  scheme  have  pointed  out  how  unfair  it  is  in 
many  ways,  above  all  in  this :  There  are  in  France  420,000  union  working  men  and 
5,676,000  non-union  laborers ;  through  the  councils  of  labor  the  420,000  men  lay  down 
conditions  to  be  followed  by  the  five  and  a  half  millions.  In  the  same  way  151,000 
associated  patrons  would  forniulate  measures  affecting  1.200.O00  independent 
employers.  Late  in  1900  Miilerand  also  proposed  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion intended  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  the  future.  All 
establishments  employing  more  than  50  hands  were  to  declare  whether  or  not  they 
pledged  themselves  to  arbitration,  enterprises  patronized  by  the  state  being  obliged 
to  submit.  A  contract  to  arbitrate  having  thus  been  formed  between  employer  and 
employees,  all  grievances  were  to  be  submitted  in  writing  by  representatives  of  the 
working  men,  and  the  patrons  were  to  appoint  representatives  to  arbitrate  widi  them. 
If  these  disagreed  or  failed  to  render  a  decision  within  six  days  the  emphsyees  were 
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to  assenibie  and  decide  whether  to  strike  or  not.  Once  decided  on,  cessation  of  work 
was  obhgatary  on  all  employees;  but  a  new  vote  was  to  be  taken  every  seven  days, 
and  if  the  strike  was  not  renewed,  work  should  be  resumed.  For  intimidating  a 
laborer  white  voting,  or  for  interfering  with  the  fnnction  of  a  delegate  or  arbitratCM-, 
penalties  of  fine  and  innpriscnment  are  prescribed. 

Foreign  Policy— France,  England,  and  the  Boers. — The  policy  of  inoderatiwi  the 
ministry  set  itself  has  been  especially  cons^cuons  in  the  attitude  of  the  gorernment 
toward  England  on  the  Boer  qnestion.  Undeniably,  the  sympathies  of  the  French 
people  have  been  with  the  dying  repnblics,  and  hatred  for  England  has  often  foand 
popnlar  expression.  But  the  foreign  minister,  Delcasse,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
aothortties  have  striven  to  preserve  a  perfectly  neutral  position,  and  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  The  cheaper  journals  of  Paris,  the  irreconcilable  factions,  and  those 
royalists  who  would  be  glad  to  btrild  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  a  defeated  republic 
were  damorons  for  war  agahtst  England ;  but  the  more  important  and  inftuential 
newspapers  haTC  snpported  the  government  in  the  part  it  has  played  with  respect  to 
England.  The  recocnition  of  ^te  advantages  of  England's  friendship  and  a  indent 
respect  for  England  s  might  have  become  very  potent  among  thinking  Frenchmen. 
Speaking  in  the  Senate  on  March  15  concerning  the  relations  of  France  to  the 
Ei^lish  and  the  Bo«*s,  Delcass6  wisely  and  frankly  said :  "But  after  so  many  rough 
trials,  and  so  many  radical  changes  in  the  European  balance  of  power,  France  can 
no  longer  maintain  that  her  duty  to  the  world,  to  which  she  has  never  been  false, 
shoald  make  her  forget  ker  ditty  to  herself.  The  nation  fafts  k>st  none  of  tiiat  . 
splendid  generosity  it  has  so  often  displayed,  bnt  an  unfailibg  instinct  warns  us  that 
we  must  no  longer  rashly  give  ourselves  up  to  it.  We  have  sacrificed  cnosgh  for  the 
cause  of  international  solidarity  to  be  entitled  to  watch  without  envy  the  progress  of 
another  Power,  whose  efforts  we  are  ready  to  stistain,  and  whose  success  we  shall 
uncerely  aRilaud."  The  mk  of  action  thus  outlined,  the  goremmaat  showed  itself 
ready  to  follow.  On  March  7,  a  crowd  of  students  and  Imigsboremen.  attadced  the 
British  coasulate  at  Bordeaux,  and  did  some  trifling  damage.  The  rk>ters  were 
arrested  and  pumshed,  and  apologies  for  the  occurrence  were  offered  England. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  cheap  press  had  begun  to  publish  scurrilous  accoimts  and 
rile  portraits  of  the  queen,  a  sharp  protest  from  Chamberlain,  July  30,  brou^t  forth 
an  inanediate  promise  from  Waldeck-Ronsseau  that  the  offensive  pnbUcations  shotdd 
be  suppressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boer  delegates  were  received  cordially  by 
Delcasse  and  by  the  municipal  council  of  Parb,  attd  treated  with  all  the  considera- 
tion a  neutral  nation  could  tmer.  On  December  22  President  Kniger  landed  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  people  seemed 
content  to  clMer  the  Boers  without  indulging  in  the  usual  execrations  against  their 
enemies.  Kruger's  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  was  a  triumphal  march.  At 
many  cities  and  towns  on  the  road  crowds  swarmed  out  to  hail  him,  school  children 
sang  before  him  and  strewed  flowers  in  his  way;  women  cried  over  him  and  kissed 
his  hands.  At  Paris  he  was  received  by  a  great  crowd  and  many  politidans,  but  it 
was  noticeable  that  only  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  present,  the  government 
being  represented  by  a  minor  official.  During  his  stay  in  the  city  there  was  little  com- 
motion around  his  hotel,  thotigfa  he  was  greeted  warmly  whenever  he  went  out.  On 
November  29  the  Chamber  passed  a  r^lution  greeting  Kruger  and  expressing  its 
syII^)athy  at  the  same  time  with  the  English  democracy.  Kruger  remained  a  few 
days  in  Farts,  received  a  medal  from  the  mtmicipat  council,  another  from  the  stu- 
dents of  the  univcrsi^,  and  left  qMietly  for  the  north.  And  so  the  ministry  steered 
safely  throogrh  the  year,  keeping  England  as  a  good  friend,  agreeing  witii  her  in 
January  on  a  modus  viveadi  in  the  question  of  the  Newfoundland  fishing  rights,  and 
settling  through  arbitration  some  slight  dispute  that  had  arisen  in  Sierra  Leone  and 
on  the  Niger  (December  12).  General  Mercier,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  astounded  his  hearers  by  suddenly  launching  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, speedy,  effective,  and  cheap.  As  he  was  going  into  details,  however,  he  was 
called  to  order  by  President  FoUiere,  and  the  incident  closed  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  opened. 

France  in  China. — The  part  played  by  France  in  China,  as  one  of  the  allied 
Powers,  will  be  found  under  Chinese  Empire.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  bow  Delcass^'s  note  of  September  30  chiefly  served  to  break  the  deadlock  be- 
tween the  different  representatives  in  Qiina  over  a  basis  of  negotiations  with  the 
empire.  Drawn  with  the  knowledge  of  Russia,  Delcasse's  proposals  received  the 
approval  of  all  the  nations  except  the  United  States,  which  objected  to  certain 
features  in  the  document  Virtually,  however,  it  came  to  be  accepted  by  all  the 
Powers.  Its  terms  were:  (i)  That  tiie  Chinese  government  punish  all  persons  the 
European  representatives  should  designate  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  dis- 
turbances; (2)  that  further  importation  of  arms  should  be  forbidden:  (3)  that  in- 
demnities should  be  granted  to  states,  societies,  and  individuals ;  (4)  that  permanent 
legatim  guards  should  be  established  at  Peking;  (5)  that  the  Taku  forts  should  be 
dismantled;  (6)  that  European  forces  hold  two  or  three  points  on  the  road^from 
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Tientsin  to  Peking.  That  Russia  should  have  acceded  to  the  terms  before  they  were 
drafted  would  argue  that  the  Franco- Russian  entente  is  still  alive.  In  January  Del- 
casse  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  a  quasi  official  letter  in  the  Matin  in  the  same  month  dwells  on 
the  firm  ties  existing  between  them.  On  November  4,  1900,  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  President  Carnot,  Nicholas  II.  telegraphed:  "The  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  your  illustrious  predecessor  recalls  vividly  to  my  memory  the  important 
services  rendered  to  France  by  the  late  President  Camot,  and  his  active  co-operation 
io  the  great  work  of  the  close  rapprochement  in  aD  essentially  pacific  purpose  of  our 
friendly  and  allied  countries.  In  heartily  associating  ourselves  with  that  ceremony. 
I  beg  you,  Mr.  President,  to  accept  the  assurance  01  my  sentiments  of  sincere  and 
unchanging  friendship." 

Boundary  Treaty  with  Spain. — In  a  convention  with  France,  Spain  ceded  her 
claim  to  a  strip  of  territory  extending  across  French  Congo  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
longitude,  and  limited  herself  to  a  small  tract  between  the  ocean,  on  the  west,  the 
ninth  degree  of  longitude  on  the  east,  the  Muni  River  on  the  south,  and  Camerocm 
on  the  north.  Spain  also  gave  up  her  claim  to  the  hinterland  between  Cape  Blanco 
and  Cape  Bojador,  keeping  the  regions  along  the  coast,  and  leaving  to  France 
the  important  districts  of  Adrar  and  Sebkha,  Ijit.  For  the  settlement  of  the  bound' 
ary  dispute  with  Brazil,  the  commercial  treaty  with  Haiti,  and  trouble  with  Santo 
Domingo,  see  Brazil  ;  Haiti  ;  Santo  DouiNca 

FVANZ  FERDINAND,  Akchdukb,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Aus- 
tria, previous  to  his  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Countess  Sophia  Chotek,  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  throne  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  children  on  June  26, 
1900.  This  marriage  took  place  July  I,  and  it  was  reported  later  in  the  year  that  the 
archduke  was  intending  to  relinquish  his  own  right  of  succession  in  favor  of  his 
brother.  Archduke  Otto  Franz,  and  the  latter's  son.  Archduke  Charles.  He  was 
born  at  Gratz  in  1863,  the  son  of  the  late  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  who  died  in 
1896,  and  the  Princess  Maria  Annonciata,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  A  few  years  ago  he  inherited  the  fortune  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  took  the  name  of  Este,  but  when  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  the 
fether  of  Archduke  Franz,  renounced  the  rights  of  succession  in  his  favor,  Arch- 
duke Franz  gave  his  fortune  and  the  name  of  Este  to  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
Otto.   During  1893  Archduke  Franz  made  a  journey  around  the  world. 

FRATBRNAI.  OONORBSS,  NATIONAI.,  was  organized  in  1886  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  16  other  fraternal  benefit  societies,  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  information,  benefit,  and  protection.  The  latest  congress,  held  in 
Boston  in  August,  1900,  embraced  47  orders,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  3,668,- 
649,  carrying  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $4,021,000,000,  and  having  paid  over 
$38,00,000  in  benefits  during  the  year.  The  congress  meets  partly  in  sections,  the 
two  chief  sections  being  the  medical  and  that  on  the  fraternal  press. 

E^IATBRNAL  OHOAN1ZATION8  !s  a  term  which  has  come  to  be  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  beneficiary  secret  societies,  which  pay  death,  sick,  accident, 
funeral,  or  other  benefits.  In  a  general  sense  it  may  be  considered  to  embrace  all 
the  various  associations  of  a  secret  and  fratvnal  nature.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe 
that  but  one  country  is  more  thoroughly  characterized  by  its  secret  society  system 
than  is  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  and  that  country  is  China.  There  is  little 
resemblance  to  the  revolutionary  societies  of  the  Orient,  however,  in  the  American 
secret  fraternal  organizations,  more  than  half  of  which  are  beneficiary,  and  all  of 
which  teach  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  peace.  The  secrecy  of  American 
societies  is,  moreover,  largely  nominal,  and  is  attended  by  none  of  the  dangers  whidi 
the  name  "secret  society"  has  an  unfortunate  tenden<7  to  suggest  There  are 
about  600  fraternal  beneficiary  societies  in  this  country,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  5,500.000,  nearly  half  of  which  is  contained  in  the  Freemasons  and  the  Odd 
Fellows,  with  a  membership  of  about  1,000,000  each,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
with  nearly  500,000  members,  and  as  many  more  members  in  the  47  organizations 
which  form  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  (q.v.).  The  remaining  membership 
is  scattered  among  some  500  odd  societies.  According  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  Frater- 
nities (1899),  over  30,000  men  join  the  Masons  annually,  as  many  more  the  Odd 
Fellows,  and  half  as  many  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  number  of  novitiates  in 
American  secret  societies  reaches  some  200,000  a  year.  The  pioneer  secret  society 
in  America  is.  of  course,  the  Masonic,  which  was  established  in  1730  at  Philadelphia. 
In  1765  the  Sons  of  Liberty  arose,  which  later  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Tam- 
many societies,  the  forerunner  of  various  patriotic  and  political  societies.  Previous 
to  the  rise  of  the  Tammany  societies,  however,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
formed,  in  1783,  and  practically  all  succeeding  ancestral  military  societies  have  been 
modelled  upon  it.  In  1776  the  formation  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  introduced  a  new 
element  into  the  secret  society  system,  though  the  development  of  the  modem 
college  fraternity  did  not  begin  until  the  organization  of  Kappa  Alpha  in  ift>5. 
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In  1819  the  Odd  Fellows  appeared  in  this  country,  being,  with  the  other  English 
societies — the  Druids  and  the  Foresters — the  forerunners  of  the  American  "friencHy" 
beneficiary  societies.  The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  is  the  oldest  friendly  society 
of  purely  American  origin.  The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  organized  in  186^ 
is  the  original  mutual  assessment  beneficiary  secret  society,  being  the  first  to  carry 
a  co-operative  life  insurance  plan  into  practical  effect.  There  are  now  between  150 
and  200  such  sodeties  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  the  lodee  system.  The 
Knights  of  Pythias  combines  the  plans  of  both  the  friendly  and  the  assessment 
beneficiary  society.  There  are  some  25  or  more  secret  labor  organizations,  all  of 
which  have  beneBciary  features  of  some  kind,  as  have  various  other  secret  societies 
devoted  to  total  abstinence  or  other  declared  aims. 

The  National  Fraternal  Congress  is  a  combination  of  some  of  the  stronger  orders 
to  bring  the  better  societies  into  line,  to  overcome  the  impression  caused  by  the 
financial  failures  of  those  societies  which  have  been  characterized  1^  tack  of  busi- 
ness methods  and  well-established  principles,  and  to  bring  about  some  uniform 
legislation  regulating  fraternal  organizations  throughout  the  country.  It  has  recom- 
mended such  a  law,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  enacted  by  several  State  Legislatures.  It  is  said  that  only  about  15  States 
have  fairly  complete  legislation  relatmg  to  fraternal  societies.  One  reason  for  this 
is,  of  course,  the  relative  newness  of  the  system.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Fraternal  Congress  has  made  steady  progress  toward  sound  financial  operations. 
During  190D  the  societies  represented  in  the  congress  paid  benefits  estimated  at 
$38,000,000,  and  were  carrying  insurance  risks  of  considerably  more  tiun  $4,000,- 
ooo,ooiL  In  addition  to  these,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many  societies  whidi 
maintain  systems  of  benefit  which  are  chiefly  remedial,  and  which  cannot  be  charac- 
ized  as  systems  of  insurance.  Some  of  these  are  quite  large,  one  atone  paying 
$j,ooo,ooo  annually  in  relief  work.  In  i8g8  eighteen  orders  organized  an  American 
Fraternal  Congress,  the  chief  difference  between  it  and  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  being  the  insistence  of  the  American  congress  on  a  reserve  fund.  The 
aggregate  annual  income  of  the  beneficiary  societies  of  the  country  is  some  $60,000,- 
000,  and  the  certificates  carried  by  those  societies  offering  insurance  policies  amount 
lo  about  $5,ooo,ooo,ooa  From  the  latter  figures  it  will  bie  seen  how  large  a  part  of 
the  total  is  carried  1^  those  societies  forming  the  National  Fraternal  Congress. 
The  fdlowins  table  gives  statistics  relating  to  some  of  the  more  important  fraternal 
bodies: 
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AmtricAit  Leefan  of  Honor  

Beii  Hut,  Tribe  of  

B'ntl  Brith,  Independent  Order  of  

Brilb  Abrali&in,  Order  of  

Catbolic  Benevolent  Legion  

Ciitialic  KnigbU  of  America  

Draids.  United  Ancient  Order  of.  

Oki,  Benevolent  &nd  Protective  Order  of  

FMwtew,  Ancient  Order  of  

Forestere  of  America  

Fore«tep>,  Independent  Order  of  

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order  of  

Good  Fellows,  Bojal  Uociety  of  

Qnitaaopha,  Improved  Order  of  

nibeniians  In  America,  Ancient  Order  of  

Home  Circle  

Iriiti  Catbolic  Benevolent  Union  

Enlghtfl  and  Ladies  of  Honor  

Knl^ts  of  Honor  

Knights  of  Malta,  Ancient  and  Illtutiloas  Order  of 

KoiKfata  of  St.  John  and  MalU  

Knlghta  of  the  Golden  Eagle  

Knlpitg  of  tbe  Haccabecs  

Ladies*  Catholic  Benevolent  Union  

Mjitlc  Circle,  The  Fraternal  

NaUonal  Provident  Unkm  

Rational  Union  

Hew  Ensland  Order  of  Protection  

FilKrim  Fathen,  United  Order  of  

Bechabites,  Independent  Order  of.  

Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of.   

Bojal  Templars  of  Tcmpeiaiice  

BcottiBh  Clana,  Order  of  

United  American  Hecbanics,  Order  of  , . , . . 

TTDiled  Arooriean  Mechanics,  JnnlwOrderof  

United  Worinnoi,  Ancient  Order  of  

Woodmen  of  America,  Modern  

WoodnwD  of  tba  Worra  


Date  of 
Foundation . 


Uemberabip. 


1878 

im 

1813 
18SQ 
1881 
1877 

•  1839 
18B8 

•  1836 
1864 
lliSl 
1840 
1883 
1878 
1830(f) 
1879 
1869 
1877 
1878 

•  1889 
1883 
1873 
1881 
1890 
1881 
18B3 
1881 
1887 
1879 
1885 
1834 
1870 
1878 
1845 
ISfiS 
1S88 
1688 

lan 


11.161 
41,934 
a).DOO 

ao.oi7 

44.000 
23,186 
16  T8S 
75.000 
ft]2,«G0 
184,106 
180,717 
19,000 
9,478 
66.108 
140,000 

14,095 
B2.883 
60.983 
26.000 
4.017 
64.7«3 
aS7.93ti 
59,391 
13,803 
8,300 
58,152 
30.333 
33,529 
360.000 
336,703 
18.718 
6,061 
I  49.189 
180.000 
415,000 
S88,l« 
l»,8a7 


Benellta 
diaboTMd  since 
organiartlon. 


$41,316,846 
660,035 
89,000,000 
1.477.687 
11,403.058 
10.185.799 
t  4,636,701 
650.000 
1 111.350,000 
1-J.OOO.OOO 
9.193,305 
8,583,000 
4,804,880 

M7»,ig0 


3.405.891 
3.0;  3,886 
I7.0OO.O00 
71,776.698 

419,516 

6.aKH,3ie 

9.600.000 
1,440.459 
1,74^,333 
1.804,634 
13.836,409 
S,T8B,6B0 
4,188,981 

'l6.66b'.6i7 
7,599,000 
700,000 

4,i4a',8i7 
lM,34fi.l«8 
10,877.349 
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FRBB  BAPnST  TOUNCt  PBOPZiB,  UMXTIU)  SOOlETf  OPf  organized  in 

1888,  had  in  1900  a  membership,  including  junior  and  intermediate  societtes,  of 
a5,ooo;  supports  seven  missionaries  in  India,  besides  contributing  to  several  home 
missions.  General  meeting  for  1901  at  Harper's  Ferrj-,  W.  Va..  September  5.  Presi- 
(Jent,  E.  P.  Metcalf,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  secretary,  Harry  S.  Myers,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

FRBBMA  SOW  a,  reported  for  1899- 1900  as  follows,  in  the  United  States  and 
British  America:  Whole  number  of  members,  857,577;  raised,  46,175;  admissions 
and  restorations,  21,325;  withdrawals,  16,603;  expulsions  and  suspensions,  597; 
snspensians  for  non-payment  ol  dues,  l€^844;  deaths.  13.507.  Gain  in  memtxr^up 
over  preceding  year,  21,028. 

FKBH  MBTODSIST  OHUMM.    See  Methovist  Chuxch,  Fkee. 

FKENCH,  EuzABETH  J.,  M.D..  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jmaxry  11,  igoo.  She 
was  born  in  1821  at  Medianicslmrg,  Perm.  Havitq;  studied  medicine,  she  practised 
in  New  York  and  Philaddphia  and,  during  the  last  six  years  of  her  life,  in  Boston. 
In  her  special  Ime  of  work — electro-cranial  dia|px»is  and  the  goMTsl  medical  and 
tfierapetitic  uses  of  electricity — she  attained  a  wide  repotaticm. 

FREROB,  Major-General  John  Denton  Pinkstone,  commander  of  the  British 
cavalry  in  South  Africa,  was  born  at  Ripple,  in  Kent,  -September  28.  1852,  and  en- 
tered the  Eighth  Hussars  in  1874.  He  served  in  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1^84-85, 
commanded  the  Nineteenth  Hussars  from  1889  to  1893,  and  from  1893  to  1897  ser\*ed 
on  the  staff.  He  became  brigadier -general  of  ca\-alry  in  1897,  and  major-general  in 
iBgg.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  was  sent  to  Natal  as  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
won  the  battle  of  Elandslaagte,  and  fought  at  Rietfontein  and  Lombard's  Kop. 
Transferred  to  Cape  Colcmy,  he  fought  around  Colesbnre  till  Lord  Roberts  sent 
him  to  the  Modder  River,  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  the  Oraiwe  Free  State. 
In  the  snbsequent  operations  down  to  the  flight  of  Kruger  General  French  and  hts 
cayalry  did  splendid  work,  and  were  chiefly  employed  in  Lord  Roberts's  swift 
marches  and  irresistible  flank  movements,  for  the  details  of  wMch  see  Transtaal. 

TBBHaa.  OQNOO,  a  c<4ony  of  France  in  West  Africa,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  German  Cameroon  on  the  west  and  the  Congo  River  and  its  tributary 
Uhangi  on  the  east,  communicating  with  the  French  Soudan  at  Lake  Tchad  and  at 
Wadai.  It  has  an  estimated  area  of  425,000  square  miles,  and  a  poptilatioa  variously 
estimated  at  from  6,000.000  to  12.000.000.  \Vhile  one  of  the  largest  possessions  of 
France  in  Africa,  French  Congo  is  still  very  little  developed,  and  few  statistics  of 
its  resources  are  available.  The  most  important  products  of  export  are  rubber  and 
ivory.  The  commerce  is  very  insignificant,  the  imports  and  exports  for  1898  amount- 
ing to  4.844,234  francs  and  5.695,304  francs  respectively.  The  ntimber  of  vessels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  the  same  year  was  130,  with  a  total  tonna^ 
of  110,773.  The  minerals  of  the  colony  include  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  while  the 
most  important  agricultural  products  arc  coffee,  cacao,  kola  nuts,  and  ptassava.  The 
capital  of  the  colony  is  Libreville,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Bagoon,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  3000.  There  were  57  schools,  with  2654  pupils  in  1898.  The  schools 
are  all  under  the  control  of  missionaries,  most  of  them  bek>nging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  expenditure  of  France  on  the  colony  as  given  in  the  budget 
for  igoo  amounted  to  2.356.964  francs.  The  revenue  for  1898,  indadii^  the  subven- 
tion from  the  French  government,  was  5.426.691  francs.  The  colony  is  administered 
by  a  commissioner-general,  assisted  by  two  lieutenant-governors,  one  in  the  Congo 
proper  and  the  other  in  the  upper  Ubangi  region. 

FBBNOH  QUIANA,  a  colony  of  France,  lying  east  of  Dutch  Guiana,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  South  America,  has  an  estimated  area  of  46,850  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  about  30,000.  The  latter  figure  does  not  irfdudie  a  few 
tribes  of  Indians  living  in  the  mountains  and  numbering,  perhaps,  1500,  and  some 
1800  political  exiles  and  3900  convicts.  About  150.000  square  miles  of  territory  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  recognized  limits  of  French  Guiana  have  been  claimed  by  both 
France  and  Brazil.  The  question  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  a  decision  was 
rendered  on  December  i,  1900,  giving  Brazil  about  147.000  square  miles  and  Fraiwre 
about  3000  square  miles.  (See  Brazil,  paragrai*  The  Guiana  Boutwiary;.)  Cayenne^ 
sitaated  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  lying  off  the  coast,  is  the  capital  and  cndy 
port  of  the  colony,  and  has  a  population  of  about  12,350.  TIk  colony  is  administered 
by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  16  members,  and  it  is  represented  at 
Paris  by  i  deputy.  The  principal  crops  consist  of  rice,  corn,  cacao,  manioc,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo ;  but  agriculture  is  of  small  importance,  there  being  only 
about  8000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  most  important  industry  is  gold  mining; 
silver,  iron,  and  phosphates  are  also  exploited.  The  gold  exports,  wnich  for  the 
most  part  go  to  France,  have  been  as  follows:  1896,  101,938  ounces;  1^17,  74,646 
ounces;  18^,  48,600  ounces:  1899,  81.715  ounces.  In  addition  to  gold  the  coloiiy 
exports  rum,  cacao,  and  phosphates.  The  principal  imports  are  provisions,  b<\-er- 
ages.  and  tex^es.   The  trade,  which  is  small,  is  chiefly  with  Frarice.   In  1897  the 
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exports  to  France  were  ralued  at  1,648,847  francs,  and  the  ioiftorts  from  France 
i<i^84iM62  frMcs ;  the  reported  value  of  the  eiqiorts  to  France  in  1899  was  300,000 
truKS,  and  oT  the  imports  from  France.  10,400,000  francs.  The  local  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1899  balanced  at  3,027,750  francs,  and  the  expenditure  of  France 
in  the  bodcet  of  1900  was  6,899,061  francs,  of  which  5,450,550  francs  were  for  the 
penal  settlement  This  was  established  by  the  French  government  in  1865  for  cer- 
tain habitual  criminals  receiving  sentences  of  more  ^an  eight  years  at  hard  labor. 

^BBKOH  QUnVBA,  a  colony  of  France  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween Portugnese  Guinea  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  an  estimated 
area  of  48,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  1,000,000.  The  colony 
indndes  the  rich  protectorate  of  Futa  Jallon.  For  administrative  purposes  a  part 
of  French  Soudan  was  united  with  the  colony  in  October,  1899.  French  Guinea, 
like  the  other  French  colonies  of  West  Africa,  is  administered  by  the  govemor- 
Ecneral  resident  at  St.  Louis,  in  Senegal.  The  colony  is  very  nearly  self-supporting; 
die  local  rerenne  and  eiqienditure  for  1899  balanced  at  1,571,000  francs,  while  the 
snbvemicm  made  by  France  in  the  budget  of  1900  amounted  to  224,625  francs.  The 
principal  products  are  rtibber,  palm  oil,  gum,  rice,  millet,  and  earth-nuts.  In  1898 
the  exports  were  valued  at  7,799,975  francs,  in  which  amount  France  was  represented 
by  only  420.725  francs;  the  imports  amounted  to  9,019,875  francs,  of  which  France 
was  credited  with  1,453.400  francs.  The  coast  town  Konakry  is  becoming  an  impor- 
tant trading  centre.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  construction  there  of  a  wharf 
for  the  use  of  large  vessels,  and  a  railway  from  Konakry  to  the  Niger  is  under 
construction.  An  evidence  of  the  French  policy  of  making  the  colony  commercially 
independent  of  Sierra  Leone  was  seen  early  in  1900  in  the  imposition  of  an  import 
tariff  on  American  and  Em-opean  goods  entering  by  way  of  Sierra  Leone  and  on 
certain  African  products.  Merchants  have,  accorJin^y,  been  encouraged  to  establish 
permanent  places  of  business  in  Konakry;  and  this,  together  with  the  rubber  trade 
and  the  pro^vect  of  the  railroad  inland  to  the  Niger,  seems  to  indicate  future  com- 
meicial  prosperity  for  the  colony. 

FREINOH  XJnURATUBS*  History. — During  the  past  year  France  has  been 
unusually  prolific  in  historic  works  of  the  first  order,  and  naturally  a  large  number 
deal  with  the  century  which  has  just  closed.  Among  general  works,  the  place  of 
honor  properly  belongs  to  the  exhaustive  Histoire  de  la  France,  depuis  les  Origittes 
/luffi'd  ta  RevolutioH,  edited  by  the  eminent  Academician,  Ernest  Lavisse.  It  is 
being  issued  at  regular  inter\-als,  and  will  comprise  altogether  sixty-four  parts,  the 
irst  of  wbcb  appeared  in  November.  It  covers  the  period  fr<Kn  prehistoric  times  to 
Caesar's  decisive  conquests  in  Gaul,  and  commends  itself  for  its  thorot^h  and  at  the 
sune  time  lucid  treatment  Professor  Lavisse,  who  holds  the  chair  of  modem  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Paris,  is  best  known  for  his  historical  studies  of  Germany, 
yet  be  has  already  collaborated,  with  M.  Rambaud,  on  a  general  history  of  France. 
In  the  present  undertaking  he  has  the  collaboration  of  MM.  Bayet,  Bloch,  Carre, 
Langlob,  l^monnier,  and  many  other  specialists.  Single  volumes  of  three  other 
important  works  have  appeared  this  year:  the  opening  instalment  of  a  searching 
Histoire  PoUiiqu^  die  la  Revolution  Frauioise,  by  Professor  Alphonse  Aulard,  also 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  is  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  that 
period;  the  third  volume  of  Leon  Say's  Lcs  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  Troisiime 
SipubUque;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  £mile  OUivier's  Histoire  de  {'Empire  Libirai, 
issued  uadcr  the  title  Le  Roi  Gmiliaume,  and  containuig  an  attended  justification  of 
the  author's  own  political  course  during  the  closing  years  of  that  period.  In  this 
conjunctian  should  be  mentioned  the  critical  and  reflective  study,  by  H.  Berton,  of 
L'Evolution  Constitutianelle  du  Second  Empire.  Pierre  de  la  Gorce's  Histoire  du 
S€coi%d  Empire,  the  fourth  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1899,  has  since  received  the 
iward  of  one  of  the  two  annual  Gc^ert  prizes  for  the  best  work  on  French  history, 
the  other  being  given  to  Rudolphe  Reuss,  for  his  L'Alsace  au  Dix-septOvte  SiecU. 
A  kindred  monograph,  L'Alsace  en  1814.  is  due  to  Arthur  Chuqnet,  hitherto  best 
known  for  his  two  volumes  upon  La  Jcunesse  de  NapoUon.  The  condition  of 
Alsace  at  tbe  beginniiv  of  tiie  final  struggle;  the  successive  defeats;  the  ste»iib' 
encroachment  of  the  allied  armies;  the  final  terms  of  peace — all  tlus  is  told  with 
that  precision  of  detail  and  limpid  ease  of  style  for  which  M.  Chuquet's  works  have 
been  often  praised.  Another  volume  to  be  commended  for  its  clearness  and  im- 
partially is  Georges  Weill's  Histoire  du  Parti  RfpmbUcain  en  France,  covering  the 
period  frc»n  Z814  to  1870,  from  Waterloo  to  Sedan.  L'Armie  de  I'Ancien  Regime 
is  tiie  title  of  an  important  monograph  by  Leon  Mention,  who  is  prohdbly  one  of  the 
best-informed  historians  of  the  French  army  now  living,  and  who  has  here  followed 
op  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  made  an  exhaustive  use  of  the  best  original 
sources.  The  navy  also  comes  in  this  year  for  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 
Charles  de  la  Rosciere,  the  first  part  of  whose  Histoire  de  la  Marine  Fran^aise 
aMwared  in  189^  has  just  completed  the  second  volume.  La  Guerre  de  100  Ans — 
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Rfvolution  Maritime,  which  covers  the  period  from  the  last  third  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth,  and  show;  no  small  amount  of  erudition. 
Another  kindred  auuior  is  M.  £.  Chevalier,  who  ^ves  us  a  histonr  of  the  French 
navy  from  1815  to  1870;  while  two  young  naval  onicers,  Maurice  Loir  and  Gaston 
de  Caquera^,  who  seem  to  have  drawn  thetr  inspiration  from  Captain  Mahan,  have 
recently  written  a  volume  entitled  La  Marine  et  le  Progrcs.  A  special  phase  of 
French  naval  history,  the  defence  of  Dunkerque,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the 
subject  of  two  interesting  monographs,  La  Flandre  Maritime  et  Dunkerque  sous 
La  Domination  Franiaisc,  by  A.  de  Saint-Leger;  and  Defence  des  Cotes  de  Dun- 
kerque, by  Georges  Toudouze,  who  draws  some  practical  lessons  from  past  ex- 

gerience.  Turning  from  the  political  and  military  to  the  social  side  of  histoid,  we 
nd  several  volumes  that  deserve  to  be  emphasized.  La  SocUti  Fran^aise  du  XVIe, 
au  XXeme  SUcle  is  the  title  of  a  long  series  in  which  M.  Victor  du  Bled  proposes 
to  cover  the  history  of  French  society;  and  the  essays  which  make  up  the  first 
volume  are  not  only  thoroughly  authoritative  in  character,  but  are  written  in  a 
light  and  brilliant  vein  which  makes  delightful  reading.  Sharply  contrasted  in  sub- 
ject  is  Professor  £mile  Levasseur's  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvrikres  et  de  V Industrie 
en  France  avant  1789.  with  which  the  author  first  made  his  reputation  forty  years 
ago,  and  which  has  just  been  reissued  in  a  new  and  amplified  edition.  M.  Raoul 
Chelard  is  the  author  of  a  rather  curious  volume.  La  'Civilisation  Frangaise  dans  le 
Diveloppement  de  t'Alletnagne,  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  Germany  owes  to 
her  rival  a  good  deal  more  than  is  generally  realized,  and  instances  especially 
her  indebtedness  for  certain  features  of  monastic  orders,  Gothic  architecture,  et& 
La  Ligion  d'Honneur,  tSoz-igoo,  by  L.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  is  a  sumptuous 
volume,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  order,  of 
which  it  gives  in  detail  the  entire  history.  The  illustrations  include  many  valuable 
portraits  and  documents.  The  survey  of  the  year's  historical  work  would  not  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  passing  mention  of  a  few  volumes  dealing  with  other 
countries  than  France.  First  in  the  list  are  several  histories  of  Belgium ;  the  initial 
volume  of  Professor  Vanderkindere's  Formation  Territoriale  des  Principauth 
Beiges,  which  deals  with  the  Middle  Ages;  L'Histoire  de  Belgique,  by  Henri 
Pirenne,  which  has  been  one  of  the  successful  books  of  the  year  in  Belgium,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  volume  brings  the  story  down  only  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; and  an  account  of  the  reign  of  William  I.  of  Belgium,  written  frankly  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  by  the  Jesuit  father,  L.  DelpTace.  Finally,  there  is  a  con- 
venient history  of  Roumania,  from  1822  to  the  present  day,  by  Frederic  Dam£,  who 
is  known  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  Roumanian  dictionary  and  L  Independence 
Grecque  et  I'Europc,  by  Gaston  Isambert.  who  may  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having 
written  the  first  adequate  history  of  Greek  independence  which  has  appeared  in 
French. 

Biography,  Memoirs,  etc. — One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  recent  historical 
publications  in  France  is  the  lasting  vogue  of  memoirs.  Anythii^  in  the  form  of 
personal  reminiscences,  although  it  may  add  tittle  to  our  knowledge,  seems  to  be 
welcomed  if  only  it  presents  well-known  figures  in  a  slightly  new  light  The 
memoirs  of  the  First  Empire  seem  inexhaustible.  Among  the  more  important  addi- 
tions to  Napoleonic  literature,  we  have  besides  the  third  volume  of  Frederic  Mas- 
son's  NapoUon  ct  sa  Famille;  Bonaparte  en  Italie  {1796),  by  F.  Bouvier;  SoU' 
vcnirs  InHits  sur  NapoUon,  from  the  journal  of  a  certain  Senator  Gross,  who,  it 
seems,  was  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Leipzig,  and  as  such  was  sent  upon 
several  official  missions  to  the  emp>eror,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  other  rulers,  and 
has  recorded  the  interviews  in  a  clear  and  happy  fashion;  and  L'Education  Militaire 
de  NapoUon,  a  masterly  study,  founded  uopn  authentic  documents,  by  an  artillery 
officer,  M.  J.  Colin.  Napoleon's  military  education,  the  author  holds,  was  due,  not 
to  the  modest  professors  of  Brienne,  but  to  the  great  and  well-nigh  forgotten 
tacticians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  also  a  biography  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
sisters — the  one  who  was  thought  to  resemble  him  most  closely  in  looks  and  in 
character— fi/wa  NapoUon  (Baciocchi)  en  Italie,  by  E.  Rodocanachi.  Les 
Marfchaux  de  NapoUon  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Gerard  de  Beauregard,  containing 
a  series  of  dramatic  monographs  of  Murat,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bema- 
dotte,  Soult,  Ney,  and  others.  Among  the  memoirs  which  throw  interesting  light 
upon  this  period  are  those  of  General  d  Andigne,  which  contains  much  curious  infor- 
mation regarding  the  emigration  and  the"Chouans,"as  well  as  reminiscences  of  Napo- 
leon, Sieyes,  and  other  leading  figures  of  the  time.  En  Emigrations—Souvenirs  tiris 
des  Papiers  du  Comle  A.  de  la  Ferronnays  is  a  volume  of  kindred  interest.  M.  de  la 
Ferronnays  had  always  refused  to  write  his  memoirs,  but  his  wife  had  carefully 
prcser\'ed  every  one  of  the  numerous  letters  that  he  wrote  her  during  his  frequent 
absences  on  diplomatic  missions,  and  she  also  wrote  her  own  memories.  Souvenirs 
d'une  pauvre  Vielle.  intended  only  for  the  eyes  of  her  children;  and  it  is  these 
documents  which  have  served  M.  de  Beauregard  as  a  basis  for  the  present  volume. 
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Another  interesting  figure  of  revolutionary  times  was  the  Comte  de  Castellane, 
father  of  the  Mar^cbal ;  and  his  life  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  enjoyable 
volume  by  his  granddaughter,  the  Comtesse  de  Beaulaincourt.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  r^idly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  remaining  memoirs.  They  mclude  the 
manoirs  of  the  Due  de  Rovig^,  the  minister  of  police,  whose  unpleasant  duty  it  was  to 
send  Mme.  de  Stael  into  exile;  memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Bonnefoux  (17^1855), 
edited  by  E.  Jobbe-Duval ;  MSmoires  Anecdotique  du  Genfral  Marquis  de  Bonnevail; 
and  a  volume  of  unpublished  letters  exchanged  between  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  and 
the  Due  de  Beauvillier,  edited  by  the  Marquis  de  Vogu£.  To  many  readers,  however, 
none  of  these  volumes  will  equal  in  interest  the  biography  which  Albert  Niton  has 
written  of  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  whose  share  in  events  of  that  troubled  period  led 
Michelet  to  say  that  "he  both  opened  and  closed  the  French  Revolution."  A  few 
biographies  of  women  of  the  revolution  deserve  mention.  M.  Leopold  Lacour  has 
treated  of  several  in  a  volume  which  he  calls  Les  Origines  du  Fiminism  Contem- 
porain,  inclodit^,  among  others.  Olympe  de  Gouges  and  Rose  Lacombe.  In  La 
Mire  du  Due  d'Enghien,  M.  le  Comte  Ducos  has  given  a  painstaking  study  of  the 
little-known  personality  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon,  based  upon  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  archives  of  the  Palais  Soubise,  and  other  unpublished  docu- 
ments. La  Duchesse  de  Birry,  by  H.  Thirrta,  is  another  searching  study  of  an  in- 
teresting personality,  based  upon  hitherto  unused  sources,  principally  the  letters 
which  the  Duchess  wrote  to  her  lifelong  friend,  the  Comtesse  de  Meffray.  It  is  a 
volume  which  should  clear  up  many  doubtful  questions  and  aid  in  judging  the 
mother  of  the  late  Comte  de  Chambord  with  more  fairness  and  truth. 

Two  important  biographies  of  men  who,  each  in  his  own  way,  left  a  lasting  im- 
print on  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  M.  Vallery-Radot's  life  of 
Pasteur,  and  M.  de  Coulanges's  life  of  Father  Didon.  One  would  scarcely  look  to 
a  Frenchwoman  for  a  study  of  John  Henry  Newman,  yet  such  a  study  has  been 
written.  The  writer  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  president,  Felix  Faure,  and  the 
volume  proves  to  be  of  no  small  interest.  Other  biographies  of  Englishmen  include: 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  by  A.  Wiellatte;  Daniel  O'Connell,  sa  Vie  et  Son  CEuvre,  by 
L  Nemours-Godree ;  and  David  Hume,  Moraliste  et  Sociologue,  by  G.  Lechartier. 

Literary^  History,  Criticism,  etc. — The  dividing  line  between  biography  and  literary 
criticism  is  often  hard  to  draw,  and  a  case  in  point  is  that  of  fimile  Boutroux's 
Pascai,  the  latest  volume  In  that  admirable  series  of  Les  Grands  ficrivains  Francis. 
Professor  Boutroux,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  modem  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  few  men  to-day  who  could  do  justice  to  such  a  subject ;  and  he 
has  approaclied  his  task  with  an  earnestness  and  a  zeal  that  have  made  his  volume 
a  notable  one  in  a  notable  series.  M.  Renouvier,  whose  former  volume,  Victor 
Hugo.  Le  Poite,  is  well  known,  has  now  completed  the  second  part,  Le  Philosofihe; 
and  at  least  one  French  critic  has  declared  that  the  two  volumes  taken  together  torm 
the  most  thoughtful  work  yet  written  upon  the  author  of  Les  Miserahles,  either  in 
France  or  elsewhere.  Stil!  another  side  of  Hugo  is  given  in  the  volume  of  love- 
letters,  exchanged  between  the  poet  and  his  betrothed,  and  now  published  by  Paul 
Meunce.  under  the  title  Lettres  A  la  Fiancie.  Cinguante  Ans  d'AmitiS,  by  Mme. 
Edgar  Quinet,  contains  another  interesting  chapter  of  literary  history.  Sooner  or 
later  the  whole  correspondence  that  passed  between  Quinet  and  Michelet  during 
their  life-long  friendship  will  be  given  to  the  public.  Meanwhile  Mme.  Quinet 
anticipates  them  with  this  enjoyable  volume  of  her  reminiscences.  Every  year  swells 
the  ranks  of  devout  Stendhalians.  The  latest  is  Pierre  Brun,  who  profited  by  a  brief 
stay  in  Grenoble  to  study  the  works  and  the  character  of  the  author  of  La 
Chartreuse,  to  glean  a  few  new  facts  about  his  life,  and  to  write  a  brief  study,  Henry 
Beyle-Stendhal,  which  has  at  least  the  value  of  being  from  a  new  and  unprejudiced 
point  of  view. 

Among  volumes  of  literary  essays,  we  have  from  Bruneti^re  this  year  only  a 
volume  of  Discours  Acadhniques,  including  his  own  "Discours  de  Reception,"  and 
his  answers  to  new  members.  Emile  Faguet,  who  this  year  succeeded  to  the  chair  left 
vacant  by  Chcrbuliez  in  the  Academy,  and  is  in  many  respects  Brunetiere's  faithful 
disciple,  has  found  time  to  publish  a  third  series  of  Politiques  et  Moralistes  du  Dix- 
nevviime  Siicle,  besides  a  comprehensive  history  of  French  literature,  in  two 
volumes,  extensively  illustrated  from  rare  prints  and  manuscripts.  Rene  Doumic's 
new  volume  of  Etudes  sur  la  Litirature  Frantaise  contains,  among  others,  thought- 
ful appreciations  of  Balzac,  George  Sand,  and  Tolstoy.  That  exceptionally  liberal 
and  cosmopolitan  critic,  Theodore  de  Wizewa,  who,  nevertheless,  preaches  against 
cosmopolitanism  in  literature,  has  gathered  together,  under  the  title  Le  Roman  Con~ 
temporain  ^  I'Etranger,  a  series  of  studies  upon  English.  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Dutch  writers,  including  thoughtful  estimates  of  Kipling,  Hall  Caine.  Stevenson, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Tolstoy,  and  Dostoievsky.  Kipling  is  also  the  subject  of  an 
essay  in  another  collection,  Les  Romanciers  Anglais  Contemporaxns.  by  Mile.  Yetta 
Blaze  de  Bury,  who  studies,  among  others,  Du  Maurier,  Sarah  Grand,  Meredith. 
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Grant  Allen,  and  Benson,  bat  has  little  praise  to  bestow  upon  any  save  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  one  or  two  volumes  by  George  Moore.  Still  another  volume  on  a 
foreign  literature  is  Fraau  GriUparzcr.  le  Theatre  en  Autriche,  by  Au^:uste  Ehrhard, 
who  is  remembered  as  the  first  to  introduce  Ibsen  to  the  French  reading  public.  In 
the  present  rolume  Elhrhard  has  given  a  remarkable  study  not  only  of  Grillparzer, 
but  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Austrian  stage  during  the  Arst  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  literary  event  of  much  more  interest  to  the  average  Frenchman  is  the 
poblication  of  the  late  Frandsqoe  Sarctv's  dramatic  feuilltiiaas.  or  such  of  them  as 
seem  worthy  of  preservation,  the  whole  to  form  seven  volumes,  grouped  in  the 
chronological  order  of  the  plays  criticised.  The  task  of  selection  devolved  upon 
Gustave  Larroumet,  bis  successor  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Temps,  and  Adolpbe 
Brisson,  Sarcey's  son-in-law.  In  this  connection  two  recent  dramatic  publicaticms 
may  be  here  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  TlUatre  de  Meilhac  et  HaUvy,  the  third 
volume  of  which  is  now  ready.  The  other  is  the  completion,  by  HadvKtte  et  Cie., 
of  their  ^at  edition  of  Moliere,  by  the  issue  of  Vols.  XII.  and  XIIL,  containing  a 
lexicon  of  all  the  French  words  and  phrases  used  \iy  the  dramatist  The  authors 
are  two  brothers,  Arthur  and  Paul  Desfeuilles. 

A  few  miscellaneous  works  remain  to  be  mentioned.  M.  H.  Avenel  has  written  a 
voluminous  and  painstaking  history  of  the  French  press  from  1789  to  the  presort 
day.  "Lkon  Levrault.  who  is  a  follower  of  Brunetiere,  has  written  a  consci^tious 
study  of  Le  Roman,  in  which  he  traces  the  genealo^  of  the  modern  schools  of  fic- 
tion according  to  the  methods  laid  down  in  Brunetiere's  Evolution  des  Gendres.  A 
critic  of  a  very  different  stamp,  Remy  de  GournKHit,  whose  Livre  des  Masques  con- 
tains so  many  clever  appreciations  of  the  younger  French  symbolists,  has  just  issued 
La  Culture  des  Idees,  which  supplements  his  last  year's  volume,  L'Esthitique  de  ia 
Langue  Fraitfaise.  A  series  of  mcmographs  on  foreign  literatures,  similar  to  the 
World  Literatures  Series,  edited  by  Mr.  Gosse,  has  been  projected  by  Armand.  Colin 
et  Cie..  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  English  publishers  to  translate 
into  French  certain  volumes  of  the  English  series,  such  as  Fitzmaurice-Kdly's 
Spanish  Literature.  Other  volumes  are  being  prepared  by  French  authors,  among 
them  one  upon  Italian  literature,  by  Hauvette. 

Poetry, — While  the  past  year  has  produced  no  poems  which  deserve  to  be  char- 
acterized as  works  of  genius,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  volumes  which  rise  dis- 
tinctly above  the  prevailing  mediocrity.  Henri  de  Regnier  is  a  true  poet  as  well  as 
an  advocate  of  a  freer  and  more  supple  prosody;  and  in  his  latest  volume,  Les 
MidaiUes  d'Argile,  he  has  shown  that  he  too  can  write  verse  of  irreproodiable 
rwularity,  yet  characterized  with  his  customary  exuberance  of  color  and  of  imagery. 
Of  equal  charm,  yet  sharply  contrasted  in  character,  are  the  simple  verses  of  rer- 
nand  Gregh,  La  Beauti  de  Vivre,  which  seems  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
volume.  La  Maison  de  I'Enfant.  M.  Gregh  goes  directly  to  life  for  his  inspiration, 
and  preaches  a  healthy  optimism.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  true  poetry  also  in  Le 
Bois  Dormant,  by  Charles  le  Gofiic,  a  collection  of  songs  and  rondeaus  which 
seemed  to  be  fairly  permeated  with  the  atmosphere  of  his  native  Brittany.  AnMher 
delicate  poet  of  nature  is  Arsene  Vermenouze,  already  known  for  a  volume  of 
poems  in  the  dialect  of  Auvergne;  one  feels  that  his  new  volume,  En  plein  Vent,  is 
aptly  named ;  for  he  has  plairdy  drawn  his  inspiraticm  from  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  the  open-air  life  of  nature.  Mention  should  be  made  of  a  new  volume 
Stuart-Merrill,  Les  Quatre  Saisons;  L'AlUe  des  Sauies,  by  Jean-Marie  Mestrallet,  a 
variety  of  dainty  verse  which  satisfies  both  eye  and  ear;  Pour  EUe,  by  ksnaiite 
Rouques,  graceful  verse,  the  burden  of  which  is  love  and  sadness;  and  a  volume  of 
love-poems  by  Philippe  Burqui,  having  for  its  title  the  proverbial  woman's  reason, 
PuisQuet  Love  also  is  the  theme  of  one  of  the  older  poets.  Armand  Silvestae,  whose 
Fleurs  d'Hiver  contains,  among  other  poems,  a  sort  of  novel  in  verse,  "Le  Livre  de 
Magda."  There  are  few  who  possess  a  keener  love  of  poetry  or  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  harmonious  rhythm  than  Catulle  Mendes.  who  has  this  year  given  us 
Les  Braises  du  Cendrier.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fifth  and 
final  volume  of  Paul  Verlaine's  collected  works  was  issued  last  autumn,  and  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  a  complete  collection  of  die 
poems  of  St6phane  Matlarme,  which  will  contain  much  hitherto  unpublished  verse. 

Fiction.-~M.thoM^h  the  novel  continues  to  retain  its  ascendance  in  French  litcfa- 
ture.  yet  at  present  there  is  no  dominant  school — a  condition  which  is  haidly  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  leaves  each  writer  free  to  follow  his  natural  bent.  In  some  wajrs 
the  year  has  been  a  rather  notable  one  in  fiction,  for  it  has  given  us  new  volumes  by 
Bourget,  Prevost,  Rod,  and  Barres,  besides  posthumous  works  by  Alphonse  Daudet 
and  Maupassant.  Bourget's  last  two  volumes  are  coUecttcHis  of  short  stories, 
Drames  de  Famille  and  Un  Homme  d' Affaires— hrief,  intimate  dramas,  rapidly 
sketched,  and  with  his  customary  power.  He  has,  however,  competed  a  long  novd, 
Le  FantSme,  whidi  is  to  run  serially  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde*.  IIL  Rod's 
latest  novel,  Au  MiUeu  du  Chetmn,  deals  with  the  serioas  qnestion  of  an  auihcMr's 
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responsibility  for  the  influence  exerted  by  bis  writings,  his  hero  being  a  novelist 
who  is  forced  to  face  the  proUem  when  he  learns  that  a  young  girl's  suicide  is 
directly  traccaUe  to  one  of  his  romances.  L'Appel  on  Soldat,  the  second  volume 
of  the  trilonr  began  so  snccessfulty  by  Les  Diraeinis,  was  miished  more  tlua  a 
year  ago  by  M.  ^rr^s,  but  the  pablication  was  delayed  owing  to  the  agitation  due 
to  the  Dreyfus  trial.  It  is  best  described  as  a  sort  of  idoJized  history  of  the 
Boulangist  movement,  in  which  the  author  himself  had  no  small  share.  In  Ua,  the 
second  volume  of  Lfs  Viirges  Fortes,  Marcel  Prcvost  completes  the  stndy  of  the 
"qnestion  feministe,"  begun  tn  Friderique;  m  his  latest  story,  L'tiemreux  Manage, 
be  reverts  to  his  earlier  manner,  that  of  Le  Jardtn  Secret,  and  ^ows  how  ultimate 
peace  may  reign  in  a  family  even  after  repeated  infidelities.  Premier  Voyage, 
Premier  Mensomge,  by  Alphonse  Dandet,  proves  to  have  been  better  worth  publish- 
than  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  po^mnons  volumes.  It  is  antoluon^hic  in 
character,  and  chrcmicles  a  youthful  escapade  of  the  authcv  and  a  cousin  of  his.  who 
afterward  died  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Le  Colporteur  and  Les  Dimanches  (f «» 
Bourgeois  de  Paris  are  two  collections  of  unpublished  fr^^ments  by  Maupassant,  in 
which  the  large  amount  of  dross  may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  few  pages 
which  really  merited  preservation.  A  considerable  number  of  novels  deserve  to  be 
briefly  emphasized.  Le  Fils  d  Papa,  by  Hugues  Le  Roux,  is  a  minute  study  of  the 
social  conditions  which,  beginning  even  beiore  birth,  tend  to  develop  in  so  many 
French  families  the  type  of  the  prodigal  son.  £mile  Pouvillon  is  the  author  of  a 
story  of  some  strength,  Le  Voeu  d'etre  Chaste,  in  which  the  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions which  assail  a  young  seminarist  finally  force  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe.  Sous  la  Tyrannie,  by  Augustin  Filon,  tells  the  story  of 
aa  honest,  open-hearted  man  who,  entering  the  world  of  politics,  finds  himself  suc- 
cessively deceived  by  all  whom  he  has  loved  and  admired.  Jean  Bertherey's 
HeriUe  is  the  simple  tragedy  of  a  man  of  humble  birth,  whose  life  is  spoiled  by  con- 
stantly seeking  for  love  of  a  kind  and  a  degree  that  fate  denies  him.  Henri  de 
Rignter  is  the  author  of  a  novel.  La  Double  Mattressc,  which  has  received  much 
adverse  criticism,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  curious  and  original  story,  told  with 
unusual  charm.  Georges  Ohnet  scores  a  new  success  along  bis  usual  lines  in 
Gens  de  la  Noce.   Les  Deux  Etreintes,  by  Leon  Daudet,  as  the  title  implies,  is  a 


young  woman  caught  in  the  vortex  of  two  separate  love  affairs.  Les  Dupont-Leler- 
rirr,  by  Andre  Beaunier,  was  a  much-discussed  novel,  the  central  theme  of  which 
u  the  estrangement  that  took  place  in  families  as  a  result  of  taking  sides  in 
I'Aflaire  Etreyfus.  Among  novels  of  the  year  may  also  be  mentioned :  Malentendus, 
by  Mme.  Therese  Bentzon;  Friia,  by  Andre  Theuriet;  Mcnsongc  Blanc,  by 
hhon  de  Tinseau;  Fiancee  d'Avril,  by  Guy  Chantepleure ;  A  Table,  characteristic 
dialogues  by  Jean  Mami ;  Une  Nouvelle  Douleur,  by  Jules  Bois ;  Des  Histoires,  by 
Michel  Corday ;  La  Camorra,  by  Hugues  Rebell ;  Du  Tristc  au  Gai,  by  Jacques  Nor- 
mand,  who  has  something  of  the  grimness  of  Maupassant;  Les  Histoires  Risquees 
des  Dames  de  Moncontour,  by  Francois  de  Nion.  an  amtising  and  rather  audacious 
vahme  of  contes  drolatiques;  and  Le  Journal  d'une  Fille  de  Cbambre,  by  Octave 
Mirbean.  which  even  surpasses  the  limits  of  audacity  f^et  by  that  author's  previous 
Tohmws.  Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  Anatole  France  is  to  follow  L  Anncau 
^Amtthyrte,  with  still  a  fourth  volume  of  Histoira  Contemporaine,  to  be  entitled 
M.  Bergeret  d  Paris,  most  of  the  chapters  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Figaro  and  the  Echo  de  Paris. 

Travel,  Foreign  Countries. — As  was  to  be  expected,  the  recent  crisis  in  China 
called  forth  in  France,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere,  a  multitude  of  books  dealing  with 
that  i^on.  and  of  very  unequal  merit  A  work  of  some  authority  is  Marcel  Mon- 
nier's  Tour  ifAsie,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1899.  and  narrated  the 
author's  experiences  in  Cochin  China,  Annam,  and  Tonquin;  while  the  second  vol- 
ume, L'Empire  du  Milieu,  deals  with  China  proper.  M.  Monnier,  who  has  lived 
many  years  in  th:;  far  east,  also  contributes  his  word  regarding  recent  events  at 
Pekuig  in  a  volume  called  Le  Drame  Chitiois.  Juillet-Aout,  1900.  First-hand  impres- 
sions of  Chinese  life  are  also  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Matignon,  who  was  for  nearly 
lauT  years  physician  at  the  French  Legation  in  Peking.  In  his  volume,  Superstition, 
Crime  et  Misere  en  Chine,  he  paints  a  grim  and  sombre  picture  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, which  is  further  vouched  for  by  M  Monnier,  who  contributes  the  preface. 
French  Indo-China  is  quite  naturally  the  main  theme  of  several  of  the  volumes.  In 
Tonkin  en  1900  M.  R.  Dubois  gives  one  of  the  most  serious  volumes  that  have  bwn 
written  since  France  took  possession  of  that  country.  The  principal  financial 
leforms  in  Indo-China  during  the  years  1897-99  afford  Gustave  Demorgny  a  theme 
for  a  careful  and  well-documented  volume ;  while  La  Question  d'Extremc-Oricnt,  by 
A.  de  Pouvoirville,  is  a  well-informed  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  r6!e  which 
French  Indo-China  is  destined  to  play  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question. 
Other  works  deserving  mention  are  L'Empire  de  Chine,  by  M.  Q.  Madrolle;  and 
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A  trovers  I'lndo-Chine,  by  Lagrilliere-Beauclerc.  Other  interesting  volumes  of 
Asiatic  travel  include  an  account  of  Java  et  ses  Habitants,  by  M.  J.  Chailley-Bert ; 
Lc  Japan,  an  interesting  study  written  by  a  native  Japanese,  I.  Hitomi,  in  perfectly 
pure  French,  and  containing  much  curious  information  concerning  the  politics, 
religion,  literature,  art,  and  social  customs  of  his  country;  and  Un  Sejour  dans  I'lie 
de  Ceylon,  by  M.  Jules  Leclerq.  Dr.  Feuvrier,  who  enjoyed  the  uncommon  distinction 
of  residing  for  three  years  at  the  court  of  Persia  as  physician  to  the  shah,  has 
recorded  in  Trois  Ans  &  la  Cour  de  Perse  the  many  things  which  he  saw  and  which 
would  be  as  strange  to  the  average  Persian  as  to  the  foreign  traveller.  Travel  and 
exploration  in  Africa  are  represented  by  La  Traversie  de  I'Afrique.  by  M.  E.  Foa, 
who  made  his  way  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  French  Congo;  Trente  Mois  au  Continent 
Mystirieux,  by  M.  Payeur-Didelot ;  and  a  volume  of  experiences  rather  uncomnuHi 
for  a  woman,  Une  Femme  chez  les  Sakariennes,  by  Mme.  J.  Pommeroi.  The  South 
African  War  is  the  theme  of  several  volumes,  among  others  M.  G.  Aubert's  Le 
Transvaal  et  I'Angleterre  en  Afrique  du  Sud,  and  the  first  part  of  lut  Guerre  au 
Transvaal,  by  MM.  Frocard  and  Painvin,  which  bears  the  sub-titie  "L'Offensive  des 
Boers,"  and  covers  the  period  from  September  to  January. 

FRBNOH  8OUDAM1  an  African  possession  of  France,  extending  from  Senegal 
and  French  Guinea  on  the  west  to  the  Egyptian- Soudanese  province  of  Darfur  on 
the  east.  To  the  north  lie  the  desert  regions  of  Sahara  (French),  and  to  the  south 
the  Ivory  Coast  (French),  the  Gold  Coast  (British),  Togoland  (German),  Da- 
homey (French).  Nigeria  (British),  and  Cameroon  (German).  In  the  southeast 
the  French  Soudan  touches  French  Congo,  thus  effecting  a  continuity  of  French 
territory  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  South  Atlantic  The  estimated  area  of 
the  French  Soudan  is  about  300,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population 
2.500,000.  The  most  important  town  is  Timbuctu,  a  trading  centre  on  the  upper 
Niger,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Up  to  1899  the  dependency  was  administered 
by  a  military  commandant,  but  on  October  17  of  that  year  portions  of  the  west  and 
southwest  of  the  French  Soudan  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  and  Dahomey.  The  chief  administrative  authority 
of  these  colonies,  aside  from  the  home  government,  is  vested  in  the  govemor-genend 
of  West  Africa,  resident  at  St.  Louis,  in  Senegal.  Also  on  October  17,  the 
northern  and  northeastern  part  of  the  French  Soudan  was  divided  into  two  districts 
and  placed  under  the  administration  of  military  officers.  The  budget  of  these  two 
districts  is  incorporated  with  the  local  budget  of  Senegal.  In  1900  the  troops  in  the 
French  Soudan  numbered  about  3400.  of  whom  2750  were  natives.  The  local  revenue 
and  expenditure  in  1899  balanced  at  3,238,500  francs,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
home  government,  according  to  the  budget  of  1900,  was  6,833,000  francs.  The  most 
important  products  and  exports  are  rubber  and  gum,  taken  principally  from  the 
Niger  regions ;  rice,  millet,  wheat,  and  earth-nuts  arc  cultivated  by  the  natives. 
Ostrich  farms  are  being  established.  In  some  districts  gold  occurs.  The  principal 
import  is  cotton  textiles.  In  1898  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  10.800,000 
francs  and  3,700,000  francs  respectively. 

For  some  years  one  of  the  prmcipal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  French  administra- 
tion in  the  Soudan  has  been  the  antagonism  of  the  natives  in  the  Lake  Tchad  region. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1899  the  subjection  of  these  tribes,  who  were  led  by  the  powerful 
chief  Rabah.  seemed  near  at  hand.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  defeated  by  the 
Gentil  mission  in  February,  1900.  In  April  the  Foureau-Lamy  mission  and  the 
Voulet  mission  effected  a  junction,  and  an  attack  was  made  on  Rabah's  forces  at 
Kussuri.  The  natives  were  routed  and  Rabah  killed.  Major  Lamy,  of  the  French 
troops,  was  also  killed.  Early  in  May  the  rest  of  Rabah's  forces  were  defeated  ud 
scattered.  Rabah,  who  was  the  son  of  a  slave  and  who  had  heen  himself  the  slave 
of  a  former  chieftain,  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  opponent 
of  the  French  in  the  central  Soudan. 

.FRBMOH  WEST  AFBIOA  comprises  the  colonies  of  Senegal,  French  Guinea, 
Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey,  and  the  French  Soudan  (qq.v.).  In  1899  the  western 
and  southern  parts  ofcthe  Soudan  were  united  for  administrative  purposes  with  the 
colonies  named  above ;  and  the  northern  and  northeastern  parts  were  divided  into 
two  districts,  administered  by  military  officers  and  dependent  financially  upon  Sene- 

fil.  The  colonies  are  administered  by  a  governor-general  resident  at  St.  Louis,  in 
enegal.  The  following  figures  are  the  latest  available  for  the  commerce  of  French 
West  Africa,  and  are  for  the  year  1898,  except  those  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Senegal, 
which  are  for  1899 : 

Imports  to  Exports  from  Imports  to  Exports  from 

Dahomey  ...  $1,919,300      $1454,900        Sen<«al  $10,119,900  $4,575,700 

Guinea   i.755.ooo       1,518,300        Soudan   2,084.400  5^300 

Ivory  Coast..   1,143,600  1,150,000 
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FBXBNDIfT  ZSIiANDB,  a  group  of  islands  in  die  southern  Pacific  lying  to  the 
east  of  Fiji,  constitute  a  British  protectorate.  Local j^vemment  is  administered  by 
a  native  hereditary  monarch,  King  Jioaji  Tubou  IlT,  the  legislative  power  being 
vested  in  an  assembly  of  two  chambers,  the  one  composed  of  31  hereditary  nobles, 
and  the  other  of  31  representatives  elected  for  terms  of  three  years  by  popular  vote. 
The  Friendly  group  consists  of  three  sub-groups — Tonga,  Haapai,  and  Vavau;  the 
total  area  is  374  square  miles  and  the  population  about  23,000.  The  annual  revenue, 
which  is  derived  mainly  from  customs,  a  poll  tax,  and  land  leases,  amounts  to  about 
$100,000,  and  the  expenditure  is  slightly  less.  The  principal  products  of  the  islands 
are  c^ra,  fruit,  tapa,  mats,  and  filling  nets.  Trade  is  largely  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  leading  export  is  copra,  amountinK  to  $144,500  in  1899.  In  1897 
the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  $362314  and  $315,760  respectivel:^ ;  in  iS^i, 
imports,  $171,166;  and  exports,  $192,031.  The  falling  off  in  trade  was  mainly  caused 
by  a  severe  drought  in  1897,  which  seriously  damaged  the  cocoanut-trees. 

Since  April,  1886,  British  influence  has  been  predominant  tn  the  islands,  and  a 
clause  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  November  14,  1899.  which  was  subse- 
quently endorsed  by  the  United  States,  practically  gave  Great  Britain  the  protection 
of  the  group.  This  clause  met  the  disapproval  of  King  Jioaji,  who  demanded  that 
sovereignty  should  be  granted  him  and  his  descendants.  On  April  21,  1900,  a 
British  protectorate,  which  was  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  native  chiefs,  but 
opposed  b^  the  king,  was  formally  proclaimed  at  Niue  Island,  and  on  May  19  at 
Tonga.  Sites  for  a  fortified  port  and  a  coaling  station  were  secured  at  Vavau  har- 
bor. 

PRIUHD8,  SOOISTT  OF,  a  sect  whose  members  are  commonly  called  Quakers, 
was  foiuided  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Because  of  persecution  they 
emigrated  to  America,  where,  it  is  believed,  they  held  a  yearly  meeting,  a  convention 
which  exercises  general  supervision,  as  early  as  1661.  The  Quakers  have  maintained 
a  consistent  opposition  to  all  forms  of  war,  and  this,  with  other  tenets  of  a  rigid 
discipline,  has  precluded  a  large  membership,  though  the  quiet  practice  of  high 
ideals  has  ranked  them  among  the  foremost  of  Christian  reformers.  The  yearly 
meeting  of  1900,  which  met  at  New  York  in  June,  asserted  its  attitude  on  the  Chi- 
nese mission  crisis,  reaffirming  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sect.  The  Quakers 
ccMnprise  Okthodox  Friends,  who  report  1279  ministers,  820  churches,  and  91,868 
members;  Hicksite  Friends,  with  an  estimated  strength  of  115  ministers,  201 
churches,  and  21,992  members;  Wilburite  Friends,  having  (estimated)  38  ministers, 
S3  churches,  and  4329  members;  Primitive  Friends,  with  (estimated)  11  ministers, 
9  churches,  and  232  members.  The  most  successful  efforts  of  the  Friends  have  been 
along  educational  lines.  They  now  control  several  institutions  of  learning  which 
are  welt  equipped  and  well  attended.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1900.  a  summer 
school  of  religious  history  was  held  at  Haverford  College.  Nearly  400  students, 
representing  a  number  of  religious  denominations,  were  attracted  to  its  sessions,  at 
which  papers  on  various  topics  were  presented  by  well-known  specialists. 

FUUITNKIHT,  John  Henry,  M.D..  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York,  died 
December  18,  1900,  at  the  age  of  49.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1872.  and  three  years  later  received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
Bcllevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  He  soon  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  specialist 
on  the  diseases  of  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  leading  medical  societies,  and 
a  trustee  and  consulting  physician  of  St.  John's  Guild. 

FUOHOU.  See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

F0UiBR'S  BA&TH.  The  production  of  Fuller's  earth  in  the  United  States  in 
1899  amounted  to  12,381  short  tons,  valued  at  $79,644,  as  against  14,860  short  tons  in 
1898,  valued  at  $106,500.  The  imports  for  1899  were  10,320  long  tons,  valued  at 
$69,640,  and  came  from  England.  Florida  continues  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the 
American  supply.  The  American  earth  is  best  adapted  for  the  bleaching  of  mineral 
oils,  while  the  English  gives  better  results  with  vegetable  oils,  such  as  cotton-seed. 

FDUJSRTON,  William,  jurist,  died  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  15.  1900.  at  the 
age  of  82  years.  He  was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  18^,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  removed  in  1852  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  attained  prominence  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  known  as  "the  great  cross- 
examiner."  He  was  counsel  in  many  notable  cases,  and  appeared  for  the  defence 
in  the  proceedings  against  William  M.  Tweed  and  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  famous  suit 
of  Theodore  Tilton  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  In  1868  Governor  Fenton  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench. 

FUBMBAUX,  Rev.  Henrv,  M.A..  classical  editor,  died  January  6,  1900.  Bom  at 
St  Germans,  Cornwall.  June  26,  1829,  he  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  From  1S54  to  1869  he  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  at  Oxford, 
and  from  186B  to  1892  was  rector  of  Lower  Heyford,  near  Oxford.    His  critical 
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Study  of  Tacitus,  whidi  continued  for  many  years,  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  that  an^or.  He  published :  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  two  vols.  (1884 
and  1891)  ;  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  (1894) ;  the  Agncota  of  Tacitus  (1898) ;  His- 
torical Notices  of  St.  Germans,  ContvMll  (1871)  ;  a  part  of  Collectanea,  VoL  III., 
publications  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  (i8g6). 
QABOON.  See  ItocH  Congo. 

OABBILOWITSOBi  Ossip,  Russian  pianist,  bom  January  a6. 18:^  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  on  Novefnbnr  la,  igoo.  In  die  con- 
servatory at  St.  Petersburg  he  attracted  Rubinstein's  attention  by  his  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness, and  the  great  pianist,  whose  favorite  he  soon  became,  for  many  years 
personally  supervised  bis  instruction.  In  1894  be  won  the  Rubinstein  prize,  and  was 
placed  under  Leschetitzky  (at  Vienna),  with  whom  he  studied  for  two  years.  He 
made  his  professional  debut  in  October,  1896,  in  Berlin,  and  astonished  both  critics 
and  laymen  by  the  sensuous  beauty  of  touch  and  tone,  and  by  the  virility,  dash, 
intellectual  grasp,  as  well  as  by  the  emotional  depth  of  his  performance.  His  subse- 
quent concerts  in  Austria,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  England  were  all  in  the  nature  of 
triumphs.  He  has  played  under  such  ^eat  conductors  as  Hans  Rkliter  and  Arthur 
Nikiscfa.  His  compositions  for  the  luanoforte  exhibit  decided  mu^cal  talent  and 
invariably  produce  a  great  effect  at  his  concerts.   See  Music. 

OAXi^STW  HUB3M0AWB.  See  Texas  (paragraph  (^hrestoa  Disaster), 
and  METEOKOLOCy. 

GAMBIA)  the  oldest  British  j)ossession  in  Africa,  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  and  m  1888  was  erected  into  a  separate  crown  colony. 
The  area  of  the  colony  proper,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  River,  is  69 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1898  was  14.266,  of  whom  only  6a  were 
whites.  Mohammedans  numbered  5300  and  Christians  2385.  The  territories  adja- 
cent to  the  colony  and  under  British  protection  have  an  area  of  2700  square  miles 
and  an  estimated  population  of  200,000.  The  chief  town  is  Bathurst,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  6000.  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary.  The  colony  is  under  an  administrator. 
Sir  R.  B.  L4ewdyn,  since  1891,  who  is  assisted  hy  an  executive  council  and  a  legis- 
lative council.  The  government  grant  for  education  was  £362  in  1896,  when  there 
were  6  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  883  pupils.  The  official  report  for  1899  stated 
that  in  that  year  the  colony  was  decidedly  prosperous ;  the  revenue  was  the  largest 
on  record,  and  the  accumulated  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £43.490^ 
(The  pound  sterling  is  worth  about  $4,866.)  In  1898  the  imports  were  £246,091; 
exports.  £247.831;  in  1899,  imports,  £240,906;  exports,  £241,936.  In  1899  about  one- 
half  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  which,  however,  took  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  exports;  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  gronnd  nuts,  nearly  all 
of  which  went  to  France.  Other  products  and  exports  are  hides,  beeswax,  cotton, 
rice,  com,  and  rubber.  The  rubber  export  has  largely  declined  on  account  of  the 
ruthless  cutting  of  the  trees.  The  circnlation  of  speac  is  increasing,  as  cash  pay- 
ment in  trade supplanting  the  old  barter  system.  It  has  been  pn^tosed  to  expend 
tfie  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  upon  public  works,  such  as  swamp- 
filling  near  Bathurst,  and  the  improvement  of  river  navigation.  In  the  fall  of  igoo 
a  number  of  native  police  and  travelling  commissioners  were  murdered.  A  state  of 
unrest  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  native  uprising  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Gambia  was  reported.  A  punitive  expedition  under  Colonel  Brake  was  then 
organ  ined. 

GARBAOB  DI8POSAI<.  Among  the  129  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a 
population  exceeding  30,000,  41  dispose  of  their  garbage  by  contract,  17  bum  at  least 
a  part  of  their  garbage,  6  sell  it,  33  leave  each  householder  to  dispose  of  his  own 
garbage  as  he  pleases,  and  the  remainder  "dispose  of  it  in  other  ways,  the  snpposition 
being  that  tt  is  either  buried  or  dumped  on  land  or  in  water.  The  statistics  from 
which  these'  summaries  were  made  were  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  issued  in  September,  1900.  During  1900  Chicago  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  garbage  crematory  at  an  old  electric  lighting  station  which  had 
been  abandoned,  but  is  to  be  put  in  service  again.  The  heat  from  the  burning 
garbage  is  to  be  utilized  for  running  dynamos.  The  garbage  and  ashes  in  Chicago 
are  kept  separate  by  the  householder,  so  that  the  waste  to  be  burned  is  pure 
garbage.  At  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  garbage 
crematory,  different  from  thie  Chicago  plant,  but  also  employing  the  heat  from  the 
burning  garbage  to  operate  munidpat  electric  lighting  stations.  Both  plants  will 
be  put  in  operation  in  1901.  The  heat  from  the  garbage  fmnaces  will  be  supple- 
mented, when  necessary,  by  regular  boiler  plants. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  crematory  of  somewhat  novel  construction  has  been  operated 
for  a  year,  burning  both  garbage  and  night  soil.  The  furnace  or  furnaces,  for  there 
are  a  number,  are  set  back  to  back,  on  the  down-draft  principle.  The  refuse  is  fed 
into  a  large  upper  compartment,  from  which  it  falls,  and  is  stoked  through  onto  a 
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lower  grate.  The  gases  of  combustion  are  passed  over  separate  coke  fires  before  going 
to  the  chimney,  to  insure  their  conq>lete  burniag  and  prevent  the  generation  of  bad 
odors.  Practicalljr  no  fuel  is  used,  it  is  said,  except  the  coke  in  the  fume  cremators, 
the  refuse  supplying  its  own  fuel. 

OAS  BMOmEa   See  Gas  Illuminating. 

OAS,  nXOMINATINa  AND  rUBL.  During  the  past  few  years  a  new  proc- 
ess for  making  water  gas,  known  as  the  Dell wik- Fleischer  method,  has  been  coming 
to  the  front  with  rapidity,  and  in  1900  it  apparently  has  gained  a  firm  foothold  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  has  been  received  with  some  favor  in  England.  In  the 
productioa  of  water  gas  steam  is  decomposed  1^  contact  with  a  coal  nre,  which  has 
been  raised  to  incandescence  by  means  of  an  air  blast.  The  raismg  of  the  fire  to 
the  requisite  tenqKrature  and  the  production  of  gas  take  place  alternately.  When 
the  heat  has  been  reduced  by  the  steam,  the  blowing  must  be  resumed,  and  meanwhile 
the  gas-making  is  stopped.  In  the  old  process  about  15  minutes  of  each  hour  is  avail- 
able for  the  actual  production  of  gas,  while  in  the  new  system  this  has  been  incre«sed 
to  50  minutes.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  in  the  fnel  is  given  off  as 
producer  gas  during  the  blowing  or  heating  period.  In  the  Dellwik  process,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  is  the  heating  period  reduced,  but  no  producer  gas  is  generated, 
so  that  altogether  nearly  twice  as  much  water  gas  is  iiroduced  the  iww  process 
&om  a  given  quantity  of  coal.  The  secret  of  the  process  is  the  adjustment  of  the  air 
uippiy  to  tlie  fuel  in  such  a  way  that  carbon  dioxide  is  produced,  instead  of  carbon 
monoxide.  This  is  effected,  in  part,  by  using  a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  coal,  and 
by  introducing  the  air  blast  at  the  top  and  bottom  alternately,  so  that  the  whole  bed 
of  coals  is  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature.  The  water  gas  produced  by  this  process 
does  not  di:ffer  from  that  made  in  the  usual  way,  except  in  cost  of  production.  Thus 
far  it  has  b>een  used  chiefly  at  isolated  industrial  establishments  for  heating,  particu- 
larly where  open  fires  are  desired  for  welding  and  other  purposes,  but  the  method  is 
being  extended  bo  illuminating  gas  plants.  One  of  the  great  problems  with  the  old 
water-gas  process  is  how  to  utilize  the  producer  gas  before  cooling  and  without 
storage,  for  it  is  too  bulky  for  economical  storage  and  contains  so  lai^  a  propor- 
titm  of  non-combustible  matter  that  much  heat  is  expended  in  raising  its  temperature 
after  it  is  once  cooled.  The  producer  gas  has  been  used  heretofore  at  central  gas 
works  for  generating  the  steam  used  in  making  water  gas  and  for  volatilizing  oils 
with  which  it  is  enriched.  At  industrial  establishments  it  has  been  used  as  a  cheap 
fud,  readily  adapted  to  various  uses,  but  if  the  claims  for  the  new  water-gas  .prove 
good,  as  they  promise  to  do,  it  will  be'  both  cheaper  and  more  available  than  the 
producer  gas.  The  Dellwik-Fleischer  process  was  described  by  its  inventor.  Carl 
Ddlwik,  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  May  10,  igoo,  and  by  Professor 
Vivian  Lewes  before  the  Incorporated  Institute  of  Gas  Engineers  (England).  May, 
1900^  The  two  papers  named  were  reprinted  in  the  Progressive  Age  for  July  16 
■rd  July  3,  1900,  respectively.  A  somewhat  earlier  but  more  detailed  description  of 
the  process,  and  particularly  of  its  application,  was  given  in  Engineering  (London), 
January  26,  1900,  and  reprinted  in  Engineering  News  for  April  12,  1900. 

iHcandescent  gas  lighting  is  constantly  extending  and  developing,  and  the  use  of 
tbe  incandescent  gas  mantle  is  revolutionizing  the  gas-lighting  industry  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  principle  involved  in  the  incandescent  mantle  is  to  ase  the 
gas  to  raise  a  refractory  substance  to  a  high  temperature,  at  which  it  will  give  out 
lif^  For  this  purpose  the  calorific  power  of  tbe  gas  is  of  more  importance  than 
its  illuminating  qualities.  Accordingly,  it  is  feasible  to  use  the  same  gas  for  fuel  as 
well  as  for  illumination  by  employing  the  incandescent  mantle,  and  this  also  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  enriching  the  water  gas.  These  circumstances  are  all  favor- 
able to  the  Dellwik  process,  described  above.  The  incandescent  mantles  appear  to  be 
used  more  extensively  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  largely  on  account  of 
their  low  price  in  that  country,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  inventor,  Welsbach, 
was  refused  certain  patents,  which  seem  to  have  been  granted  elsewhere.  Although 
other  inventors  as  well  as  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach  have  been  concerned  in  the  de- 
vdopment  of  this  system  of  lighting,  he  deserves  credit  for  having  put  the  mantle  on 
a  practical  basts  and  also  for  an  immense  amount  of  experimental  work  which  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  subject.  The  principle  involved  in  incandescent 
gas  lighting  is  "the  saturation  of  a  natural  combustible  fibre  with  the  salt  of  a 
metaU  bwmng  off  the  or^oic  matter,  and  leaving  a  skeleton  of  the  oxide  of  the  salt 
of  the  metal  used  in  so  finely  divided  a  condition  that  when  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  any  ordinary  non-luminous  flame  It  becomes  incandescent"  (from  The  Incan- 
descent Gas  Mantle  fliirf  its  Uses,  by  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  London,  October  19  and  26.  1900).  Professor  Lewes  also  states 
that  the  "mantles  of  to-day  nearly  all  consist  of  99  per  cent,  thoria  and  I  per  cent  of 
ceria,"  thoria  alone  being  non-luminous. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  low  pressures,  a  few  ounces  at  most,  imder  which  arti- 


ficial  illuminating  gas  is  almost  universally  distributed,  Mr.  F.  H.  Shelton,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  recently  installed  several  plants  where  the  gas  is  sent  out  under  con- 
siderable pressure.  Thus,  a  3-inch  gas  main  carries  gas  under  10  to  25  pounds  pres- 
sure from  Phcenixville  to  Royersford,  Penn.,  a  distance  of  23.015  feet.  The  pressure 
is  produced  at  one  end  by  a  compressor  and  is  reduced  at  the  other  end  by  regulators 
or  governors.  This  pressure  system  was  put  in  use  December  29,  1899,  and  worked 
so  well  that  during  1900  Mr.  Shelton  commenced  other  installations.  One  of  these 
is  located  at  Darby,  near  Philadelphia,  and  will  be  at  the  outset  22  miles  of  high- 

Eressure  pipe.  From  the  works  a  6-inch  main  will  extend  for  three  miles,  then 
ranch  into  a  3-inch  and  a  4-inch  main,  4  and  S  miles  long  respectively.  The  gas 
will  be  distributed  through  the  various  streets  under  pressure,  hut  at  each  house 
reducers  will  be  placed.  The  territory  is  sparsely  settled,  and  the  large  gas  mains 
required  under  the  usual  low-pressure  conditions  would  have  proved  so  costly  as  to 
have  made  a  gas  supply  quite  out  of  the  question.  Another  installation  of  the  same 
sort,  planned  by  Mr.  Shelton,  will  convey  gas  under  pressure  from  Riverton,  N.  J., 
to  a  village  4^2  miles  distant,  a  3-inch  wrought-iron  screw-jointed  pipe  being  used, 
as  at  Phcenixville.  In  addition  to  these  recent  installations,  gas  has  been  sent  out 
under  pressure,  for  lon^r  or  shorter  periods,  at  Louisville,  I^.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
Chicago,  111.  (small  section),  and  Danbury,  Conn. 

The  use  of  gas  engines  for  power  is  increasing  rapidly.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
the  John  Cockerill  Company,  of  Seraing,  Belgium,  exhibited  a  70D  horse-power  gas 
er^ne,  using  blast-furnace  gas  (or  1000  horse-power  with  regular  illuminating 
gas).  The  first  large  blowing  gas  engine  built  by  this  company  was  set  to  work  in 
November,  1899,  and  by  June,  1900,  the  firm  or  its  licensees  had  received  orders  for 
71  such  machines.  Earlier  in  1900  a  list  was  published,  showing  75  blast-furnace 
gas  engines  in  use  in  five  European  countries,  having  an  a«regate  horse-power  of 
37,720.  or  an  average  of  nearly  ^  horse-power  each.  Large  numbers  of  gas 
engines,  large  and  small,  are  in  use  in  this  country. 

An  important  legal  decision  affecting  gas  companies  was  rendered  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  latter  part  of  1900.  The  court  placed  the 
responsibility  of  a  gas  explosion  in  the  Boston  street  railroad  subway  on  the  Boston 
Gas  Company.  The  explosion  occurred  on  March  4,  1897,  while  the  subway  was 
under  construction.  Two  6-inch  gas  mains  were  exposed  by  an  excavation  in  the 
street,  and  while  a  street  railway  car  was  passing  over  the  excavation  an  explosion 
occurred.  The  car  was  thrown  into  the  air  and  two  other  cars  were  upset,  twelve 
persons  being  killed  and  many  others  injured.  It  is  supposed  that  gas  which  had 
leaked  from  the  mains  had  accumulated  in  the  excavation,  and  was  ignited  by  an 
electric  spark  from  the  trolley  car.  This  decision  affirmed  a  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  by  which  $3000  damages  were  awarded  to  a  bootblack,  who  was  injured  by  the 
explosion. 

Acetylene  gas  is  gradually  coming  into  increased  use  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
particularly  for  isolated  plants.  Although  reliable  statistics  are  not  available,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  new  illuminant  had  been  more  extensively  adopted,  at  least  for 
general  lighting,  in  Germany  than  elsewhere.  British  and  American  consular  reports 
state  that  there  were  200,000  acetylene  burners  in  use  in  Germany  in  1900,  and  that 
32  smaller  towns  and  some  railway  trains  were  thus  lighted.  The  gas  is>generated 
from  calcium  carbide  by  the  action  of  water.  The  water  may  be  dropped  onto  the 
carbide,  as  in  the  ordinary  bicycle  lantern,  or  a  mass  of  carbide  may  .be  placed  in  a 
generator  and  the  water  added,  while  in  other  forms  of  the  apparatus  the  carbide 
lumps  are  fed  into  the  water  from  above.  The  latter  process  has  some  practical 
advantages,  particularly  as  it  results  in  the  thorough  slaking  of  the  carbide,  giving 
the  maximum  amount  of  ^as  and  making  it  easier  to  draw  ofT  the  resulting  quick- 
lime deposit  in  a  semi-Uquid  state,  instead  of  having  to  remove  it  by  hand.  Another 
advantage  of  thorough  slaking  is  that  less  lime  dust  is  carried  by  the  gas  to  the 
burners  occasioning  less  clogging.  The  full  application  of  this  process  requires 
automatic  feeding,  but  hand  feeding  at  regular  intervals  of  a  day  or  less  is  possible, 
and  can  be  used  in  small  and  inexpensive  installations.  Where  automatic  feeding 
is  employed,  it  may  be  effected  either  by  variations  in  the  gas  production  or  con- 
sumpton,  or  by  the  application  of  independent  power,  such  as  an  hydraulic  motor. 
Where  automatic  feeding  is  not  employed,  a  gas-holder  is  necessary  to  store  the  gas. 
A  small  holder  is  used,  however,  in  any  event,  to  aid  in  reguladng  the  automatic 
feeding  of  the  carbide.  Calcium  carbide  is  now  sold  ^nerally  throi^hout  tfie 
United  States,  and  osts  from  3^  to  5  cents  per  pound  in  loo-potud  water-tight 
packages. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  acetylene  for  isolated  plants,  it  is  also  available  for  lift- 
ing small  towns  and  cities,  and  the  Acetylene  Gas  Journal  for  January,  1901.  states 
that  some  twenty  or  more  small  towns  in  the  United  States  employ  this  gas  to  a 

S eater  or  less  extent.  These  are  Winchester,  N.  H. ;  Fairfield,  Lakeville,  Litchfield, 
ew  Milford,  and  Salisbury,  Conn.;  Union  Sprii^,  N.  Y. ;  Medford  and  Milbrook, 
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N.  J. ;  Belleville,  Milford  (Pike  County)  ;  Montrose  and  Wilkesbarre,  Penn. ;  Beau- 
^"^  X*-  •  ;  Dana  and  West  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Manchester 

and  Whitmore  Lake,  Mich.;  Cambridge,  Milton,  and  Milton  Junction,  Wis.:  and 
Sahx,  la. 

OBAB,  John  Henry,  United  States  senator  from  Iowa,  died  July  15,  1900.  He 
was  bom  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  after  a 
common-school  education  was  in  business  for  a  time  at  Burlington,  la.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  Legislature.  He  served  four  years  as  speaker,  and  gained 
such  prominence  that  in  1877  he  was  elected  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket,  being 
re-elected  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1887  to  1891,  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  during  President  Harrison's 
administration.  In  1894  he  was  elected  senator  from  Iowa,  and  served  on  a  number 
of  important  committees. 

aBXXDBS,  Sir  Wiluam  Duguio,  principal  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  died  at  Old  Aberdeen,  February  9,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  1828,  and 
was  educated  at  Elgin  Academy  and  Aberdeen  University.  After  teaching  school 
for  a  time  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Aberdeen  grammar  school  in  1853,  and 
two  years  later  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  at  Kings  College,  Aberdeen,  which 
he  occupied  for  thirty  years.  In  1885  he  became  principal  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  retaining  the  position  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  made  numerous 
critical  contributions  to  classical  literature,  and  his  Greek  grammar,  which  was 

gublished  in  ifes  and  passed  into  its  seventeenth  edition  in  1883,  was  well  received; 
is  work  on  Tlie  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  which  appeared  in  1878,  was 
praised  by  such  scholars  as  Gladstone  and  Professor  Freeman.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  Principles  of  Latinity  (i860)  :  Platonis  Phado  (1863) ;  The  Philologie 
Uses  of  the  Celtic  Tongue  (1874) :  FloscuU  Grceci  Boreales  (1882).  Besides  these 
works,  he  wrote  considerable  verse  in  both  Latin  and  English. 

aznNITZ,  Hans  Bruno,  geologist,  died  at  Dresden,  January  28,  1900.  He  was 
bom  at  Altenburg,  in  Saxony,  October  16,  1814,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Jena.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  in  the 
University  of  Dresden  in  1850.  From  the  Geological  Society  of  London  he  received 
the  Murchison  Medal  in  18^,  having  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  society 
in  1857.  Dr.  Geinitz  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  geology  and  paleontology  of  the 
Paleozoic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  Saxonv,  and  had  paid  special  attention  to  the 
fanna  and  flora  of  the  Dyas,  or  Permian,  formation. 

OEMS.  The  production  of  precious  stones  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted 
to  $185,770,  and  the  imports  to  $17,208,531.  An  important  discovery  was  the  finding 
of  some  large  sapphires  in  the  mines  of  Yogo  Valley,  Mont.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  mines  where  gems  were  found  by  the  ancients  have  been  investigated 
during  the  year,  and  D.  A.  McAlister  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  Cleopatra's 
emerald  mines,  which  are  located  east  of  Edfu.  in  Egypt,  and  some  fifteen  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  Red  Sea.  These  mines  are  found  in  a  mountain,  which  rises 
above  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  emeralds  occur  in  schistose  rocks,  spread 
over  a  very  large  area.  The  search  for  emeralds  in  this  locality  was  carried  on 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  mines  consisted  of  a  network 
of  long,  tortuous  passages  just  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  body  being  dragged 
throu^.  The  Burmese  ruby  mines,  which  practically  supply  the  world's  demand, 
are  said  to  have  been  worked  since  1889.  They  are  a  concession,  rented  by  the 
crown;  but  the  enterprise  until  recently  has  not  paid,  owit^  to  the  high  rental. 
The  gems  occur  in  placer  deposits,  which  have  been  derived  from  a  neighboring 
volcano,  but  as  yet  no  gems  have  been  found  in  the  lava  near  the  cone.  In  1899 
one  gem  was  found  that  weighed  28  karats. 
aBOORAPHIOAI.  DISTRIBUTION.   See  Biology. 

QBOORAPBIOAL  PROORBBS.  See  Africa  ;  Arctic  Exploration  ;  and  Ant- 
arctic ExpumATioN. 

GBOORAPBIOAIi  SOOIBTY,  ABCBRIOAN,  founded  in  1852.  had  in  1900  a 
membership  of  1200.  The  society  aims  to  encourage  geographical  exploration  and 
discovery,  to  disseminate  new  gec^raphical  information,  and  to  establish  in  a  mari- 
time city  of  the  United  States  a  central  bureau  of  geographical  knowledge.  Society's 
house,  II  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Corresponding  secretary, 
Chandler  Robbins.  A  new  fir«>roof  bulldii^,  now  in  course  of  construction  in 
West  E^hty-6rst  Street,  on  Manhattan  Square,  will  be  occupied  by  the  society  tn  the 
summer  of  1901. 

OEOIiOaxOAIi  800ZBTT  OF  ABKBBIOA,  founded  1888,  had  in  1900  a  mem- 
bership of  250,  and  sent  to  the  press  Volume  XII.  of  its  Bulletin.  The  annual 
(winter)  meeting  for  1900  was  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  president  in  1900  was 
George  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  The  summer  meeting  of  igoi 
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will  be  held  in  Denver,  Col.  The  president  for  1901  is  C.  D.  Walcott.  United  Slates 
Geological  Snrvey;  secretary,!!.  L.  Fairchild,UniversityofRochester,Rochester,N.  Y. 
The  names  of  its  presidents  are  notable,  including  James  Hall,  Alexander  Winchell, 
J.  William  Dawson,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Edward  Orton,  B.  K.  Emerson,  James  D.  Dana, 

G.  K.  Gilbert,  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Joseph  Le  Conte,  and  J.  J.  Stevensoa 

OBOLOOIOAIi  SURVEYS.  During  the  past  year  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  been  most  active  continuing  the  investigation  of  problems  umoected  with 
the  water  supply  and  the  ore  deposits  of  the  Western  States,  while  the  stratigraphic 
side  of  the  subject  has  not  been  neglected.  The  survey  of  the  for^t  reserve  area 
has  also  been  continued,  and  parties  sent  to  Alaska.  The  twentieth  annual  report 
has  been  issued,  and  is  a  monumental  work  of  nine  volumes.  The  State  surveys  have 
also  been  active;  and  among  those  which  have  issued  publications  are  Iowa,  New 
York,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Indiana.  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin.  Missouri, 
and  California.  The  Territory  of  Oklahoma  has  established  a  geological  survey 
during  the  past  year. 

QBOLOOT.  The  eighth  meeting  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  was 
held  in  Paris  during  August.  1900.  These  meetings  take  place  every  three  years, 
chiefly  for  the  discussion  of  the  broader  problems  of  geology.  The  results  this  year 
were  not  as  marked,  perhaps,  as  those  of  the  Russian  meetinG^  held  in  1897.  Both 
before  and  after  the  congress  there  were  a  number  of  geological  excarstons  to 
different  parts  of  France,  and  the  Guide  Geolopque  de  France,  which  was  issued 
in  connection  with  diese  trips,  is  a  monumental  treatise  on  the  geology  of  France. 

Physical  Geology. — Davis  questions  whether  many  of  the  Tertiary  formations  trf 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  may  not  have  been  fluviable 
rather  than  lake  deposits,  as  has  been  held  for  so  long  a  time  by  many  geologists 
(Proceedings  American  Academy  Science,  XXXV.).  Hill,  in  describing  the  physiog- 
raphy of  Jamaica,  mentions  an  interior  mountainous  area  of  folded  rocks  whidi  has 
an  area  of  7360  square  miles.  During  a  period  of  submergence  subsequent  to  their 
formation  these  rocks  were  covered  by  a  deposit  of  limestone,  which  .now  appears  in 
the  remnants  of  a  plateau  three  thousand  feet  high  around  the  central  ridge,  which  is 
terminated  seaward  by  high  bluffs.  At  their  base  a  low  plain  be^ns  and  extends 
to  the  sea. 

W.  O.  Crosby  calls  attention  to  the  smooth  floor  of  cry.stalline  rocks  on  which  the 
Cambrian  sandstones  of  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountain  foothills  in  Colorado  rest.  He 
considers  that  this  and  other  smooth  subcambrian  floors  in  the  United  States  are 
parts  of  the  extensive  surface  of  abrasion  produced  during  a  period  of  slow  subsi- 
dence. In  other  words,  it  is  probably  a  peneplain.  Cadell  considers  that  the  absence 
of  harbors  on  the  West  Australian  coast  is  due  to  a  recent  slight  elevation  of  the 
land,  which  followed  a  prolonged  denudation.  Raised  beaches  are  mentioned  as 
evidence,  as  some  of  them  can  be  traced  back  twenty-five  miles  from  the  shore, 
being  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  in  width,  and  representing  plains  of  snbacrial 
or  marine  denudation. 

The  occurrence  of  boulders  in  some  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  diffierent  regions 
has  led  geologists  from  time  to  time  to  claim  the  existence  of  a  glacial  period  duriM 
this  geological  era,  but  the  evidence  in  most  cases  has  seemed  rather  donbtfnl.  B.  K. 
Emerson  has  recently  described  a  series  of  boulders  obtained  from  the  carbomfcrotts 
of  the  salt  range  of  Northwest  India,  and  considers  that  they  are  undoubtedly  of 
glacial  origin. 

Additional  recent  publications  of  general  interest  are :  The  Pleistocene  Geology  of 
the  South  Central  Sierra  Nevada  and  Ori^n  of  the  Yoscmite  Valley,  by  H.  W. 
Turner,  California  Academy  of  Science,  I.,  No.  o;  Variation  of  Glacier  in  JS98.  by 

H.  F.  Reid,  Journal  of  Geology,  VIIL,  155;  The  Geography  of  Chicago  and  Us 
Environs,  by  R.  D.  Salisbury  and  W.  C.  Alden,  Bulletin  Ge<^raphical  Society  of  Chi- 
cago (1899) ;  The  Glacial  Gravels  of  Maine  and  their  Associated  Deposits,  by  G.  H. 
Stone  (Monograph  34,  United  States  Geological  Survey)  ;  The  Illinois  Glacial  Lobe, 
by  F.  Leverett  (Monograph  38,  United  States  Geological  Survey);  The  Moraines 
of  Southeastern  South'  Dakota  and  their  Atte»ding  Deposits,  by  J.  £.  Todd  (Bulletin 
158,  United  States  Geological  Snrvey). 

Petrography. — Following  the  PaciBc  coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska  is  a  great 
mountain  chain  which  has  been  uplifted  in  comparatively  recent  geologic  time, 
ranging  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Tertiaiy.  This  uplift  was  accompanied,  and  in  part 
caused,  by  a  great  series  of  igneous  intrusions.  For  a  long  time  these  rocks,  which 
became  uncovered  by  the  extensive  erosion  of  the  land  surface,  were  considered  to 
be  mainly  of  archa:an  age,  but  many  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  they  are 
often  cretaceous  and  tertiary ;  and  the  work  of  Lingren  (^American  Journal  of 
Science,  April,  1900)  calls  attention  to  the  prevailing  intermediate  character  wlmn 
th^  exhibit,  standing  between  granite  and  diorite  in  composition. 

Other  papers  worthy  of  notice  are  Contribution  to  the  Geology  of  the  Norihem 
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Bisek  Hitts,  R.  D.  Irving  (Aiatals  of  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  XIII.,  p.  187). 
Vtduine  I.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  British  Geological  Sitrvey  contains  a  monograph 
on  the  SilMrian  Rocks  of  Great  Britain  by  Peach  and  Home.  The  Succession  and 
Relation  of  Lavas  in  the  Great  Basin  Region,  J.  E.  Spurr  (fournal  of  Geology, 
VIII..  p.  631);  Suggestions  Regarding  the  CiassiUcalion  of  Igneous  Rocks,  W.  H. 
Hobbs  iJourual  of  Geology,  Vfll.,  p.  i).  A  new  edition  of  Kemp's  Handbook  of 
Rocks  has  appeared.  See  Irosan,  Botahy;  Paleontology;  and  Geouigical  Sukveys. 

CmOROBTOWN  irMIVBRSTFT,  a  prominent  Jesuit  institntion  of  learning  at 

Washington,  D.  C,  fonnded  1789.  It  comprises  the  college,  medical  and  law  schools, 
the  college  being  constituted  of  the  graduate  school,  undergraduate  department,  and 
astronomical  observatory.  The  faculty  includes  114  instrnctors;  there  are  480  stu- 
dents enrolled,  of  whom  146  are  in  the  college.  104  in  the  school  of  medicine,  and 
253  in  the  school  of  law.  The  Riggs  Memorial  Library,  containing  8o,:62  bound 
rohimes  and  47.121  pamphlets,  an  increase  of  1362  volumes  and  642  pamphlets  for 
the  year,  is  connected  with  the  university.  The  university  has  productive  funds  to 
rhe  amotmt  of  $47,000;  during  the  last  college  year  its  mcome  was  $143,000,  and 
$8000  was  received  in  benefactions.   Sec  Universities  akb  Colleges. 

QBOBCUA,  a  southeastern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  S9A7S  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Atlanta.  Georjpa  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 

Populatitm, — ^According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1.837,353;  in  i^oo,  3,216^31 ;  increase  for  the  decade,  378*973.  or  20.6  per  cent.  The 
three  largest  cities,  with  popnlation  in  tgoo,  are :  Atlanta,  89,872 ;  Savannah,  54.244 ; 
and  Augusta,  3%44^- 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Corn,  34,119.530  bushels,  $19,448,132;  wheat,  5,011,133  bushels, 
$4,760,576;  oats,  7.010,040  bushels,  $3,434,920;  rye,  109,529  bushels,  $112,815;  pota- 
toes, 391,816  bushels,  $301,698;  hay,  190,237  tons,  $2,425,522.  Of  the  above,  the  most 
notable  increase  is  in  the  wheat  crop,  which  is  more  than  doable  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  total  commercial  crop  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  was  1,345,- 
61^  bates.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture  in  the 
season  190D-01  at  3,551,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  172  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per 
acre.  The  wool  clip  for  1900  was  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  271,534; 
wool,  washed  and  tmwashed,  1,086,136  pounds;  scoured  wool,  651.682  pounds. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  output  of  gold  during  the  calendar  year  1900  was 
5813  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $120,165.  The  amount  of  silver  produced  was  inconsider- 
able. The  production  of  coal  during  1899  was  233,111  short  tons,  spot  value,  $233.- 
344 — as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  a  decrease  in  output,  but  an  increase  in 
value.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  and  the  average  working  time 
in  1899  were  both  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increased  tonn^e  would 
be  expected.  The  mining  labor,  however,  is  largely  composed  of  State  convicts, 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  was  not  so  high  as  in  189S. 
Inm  ore  mined  in  1899  aggregated  179.748  long  tons  of  brown  hematite,  and  57,000 
long  tons  of  red  hematite ;  total,  236,7^  long  tons,  valued  at  $235,343.  Quarrying 
yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  $411,344;  slate,  $7500;  marble,  $742,554;  limestone, 
$29.786— in  all,  $1,191,184. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactured  product  of  the  State  in  1900  amounted  ap- 
proximately to  $90,000,000  in  value.  The  estimated  value  of  Atlanta's  wholesale 
trade  for  the  year  was  $34,000,000.  Shipments  of  yellow  pine  lumber  for  the  eleven 
Bioaths  ending  with  December  i,  1900,  were  19,679,141  feet,  and  the  total  amount 
cut  during  the  same  period  was  19,746,360  feet  Thirty-six  new  cotton  mills, 
containing  a  total  of  240,036  spindles  and  3166  looms,  were  established  in  Georgia 
during  the  year  1900,  and  a  number  of  old  mills  were  enlarged.  One  new  bleaching 
mill  was  built  and  put  in  operation.  In  1899  there  were  79  cigar  factories,  and  8 
tobacco  factories  in  operation,  and  the  output  during  the  calendar  year  was  3,962,- 
316  cigars,  and  9960  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in 
(^ration  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  numbered  135,  and  the  amount 
of  fruit  brandy  produced  was  2408  gallons ;  spirits  rectified,  205,784  gallons ;  distilled 
spirits  gauged,  795,561  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  113,380  barrels. 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  together  produced  17,835  tons  of  pig-iron  in  1899,  and 
sBx&i  tons  in  1900. 

Commerce. — During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900,  the  valuation  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  at  the  principal  ports  was  as  follows :  Brunswick,  imports,  $31,101 ; 
exports,  $7,786,261;  Savannah,  imports,  $512,763;  exports,  $49,539,933;  Atlanta, 
imports,  $33,677;  exports,  none;  total  imports,  $577,541;  total  exports.  $57,326,194; 
total  foreign  trade,  $57,903,735- 

Railroads. — The  new  railway  construction  for  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted 
to  104.21  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  5791.51. 

Education, — ^In  1899  the  school  population  was  756,900;  enrolment  in  public 
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schools,  469,107;  average  daily  attendance,  265480.  There  were  9577  teachers,  6622 
buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $3,977iO70b 
The  revenue  was  $1,951,107;  and  expenditures,  $1,937,954,  of  which  $1,701,748  was 
for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  109  public  high  schools, 
with  239  teachers  and  5566  students;  71  private  secondary  schools,  with  222  teachers 
and  3695  students;  2  public  normal  schools,  with  16  teachers  and  769  students;  and 
4  private  normal  schools,  with  18  teachers  and  277  students.  Eleven  colleges  and 
universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  106  professors  and  instructors, 
1927  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $150,937;  i  school  of  technology  reported  20 
professors  and  instructors,  332  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $^,000;  and  11 
colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  170  professors  and  instructors,  1494 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $144488.  The  professional  schools  onnpTised  2 
theological  schools,  with  7  instructors  and  98  students;  4  law  schools,  with  16 
instructors  and  77  students;  and  3  medical  schools,  with  46  instructors  and  454 
students. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  30  national  banks  in  operation  and  18  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $4,356,000;  circulation,  $2,727,097;  de- 
posits, September  5,  1900,  $11,395,322;  and  reserve.  $2,802,762.  The  State  banks 
numbered  144.  and  had  capital,  ^,735,328;  deposits,  $22,009,064;  and  resources.  $38,- 
929,686;  and  private  banks,  9,  with  capital,  $702,088;  deposits,  $251,171;  and  re- 
sources, $1,084,869.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Atlanta,  Macon,  Augusta, 
and  Savannah  aggregated  $402,425,821,  an  increase  of  $115,751,186  in  a  year. 

Finances. — The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  were 
$3,542,069,  and  the  disbursements,  $3,664,7oa  During  the  year  the  taxable  wealth 
increased  in  value  $19,203,542.  The  tax  rate  in  1899  was  $5.36  per  $1000,  and  in 
1900  was  reduced  to  about  $4.30  per  $1000. 

National  Guard. — The  Georgia  volunteers  consist  of  the  following:  Generals  and 
staffs,  15;  cavalry,  390;  artillery,  142:  infantry.  3416.  The  total  number  of  troops 
authorized  is  12,344.  The  total  number  in  the  State  liable  to  military  service  is 
290,000,  and  the  State  appropriation  for  military  purposes  is  $25,000. 

Proposed  Negro  Legislation. — When  the  Assembly  convened  Governor  Chandler 
recommended  it  to  submit  to  the  people  two  important  constittitional  amendments 
dealing  with  the  negro  question.  One  of  these  was  to  authorize  a  change  in  venue 
of  criminal  cases  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  or  of  the  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  prisoner  from  violence  and  secure  the  orderly 
enforcement  of  the  taw.  The  governor  thought  that  such  an  amendment  would  tend 
to  diminish  lynchings  by  giving  authority  to  remove  the  prisoner  for  trial  to  some 
section  of  the  State  where  popular  excitement  had  not  been  aroused.  The  second 
recommended  amendment  was  to  provide  for  a  suffrage  based  on  an  educational  or 
property  qualification,  or  both.  In  1899  a  similar  amendment,  hut  one  which  would 
have  acted  to  curtail  the  negro  vote  to  a  much  greater  extent,  was  defeated  in  the 
House.  The  Legislature  declined  in  1900  to  act  on  either  of  the  governor's  recom- 
mendations. 

General  Tax. — In  1898  a  Tax  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature, 
which  reported  in  1899,  recommending  an  income  tax.  a  collateral  inheritance  tax, 
and  a  special  direct  tax  on  all  quasi  public  corporations.  The  House  at  that  time 
referred  the  proposed  measure  to  the  governor  for  transmission  to  the  succeeding 
Legislature.  In  1900  the  Legislature  passed  a  ^neral  tax  measure  to  some  extent 
on  the  lines  of  that  proposed  by  the  commission.  The  measure  provided  for  a 
direct  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  and  for  a  direct  tax 
upon  many  classes  of  business,  such  as  gaming,  peddling,  insurance,  pawnbroking, 
matrimonial  agencies,  and  the  like,  and  a  tax  upon  the  total  property  of  manufac- 
turing and  other  plants.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  this  property  was,  the  comp- 
troller-general was  authorized  to  demand  from  every  manufacturing  company  a 
categorical  answer  to  the  following  questions : 

First.  What  is  the  nominal  value  or  cost  of  the  real  estate  of  the  company, 
including  the  buildings  thereon?  Second.  What  is  the  fair  market  value  thereof? 
Third.  What  is  the  nominal  value  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery  of  every  kind? 
Foiirth.  What  is  the  fair  market  value  thereof?  Fifth.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  not  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  company?  Sixth.  What  is 
the  value  of  raw  material  on  hand  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  return  of  property  for 
taxation?  Seventh.  What  is  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  or  articles  on  hand, 
whether  at  the  principal  office  or  in  the  hands  of  agents  or  commission  merchants? 
Eighth.  How  much  money  is  on  hand  or  in  banks?  Ninth.  What  is  the  gross  nomi- 
nal value  and  what  is  the  fair  market  value  of  all  notes,  accounts,  bonds,  and  other 
obligations  for  money  or  property?  What  is  the  value  of  all  other  property  of  every 
description  ? 

The  tax  upon  railways,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  was  directed 
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to  be  not  less  than  2H-  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  those  companies.  Banks 
were  to  be  taxed  upon  their  real  estate,  but  not  upon  their  capital;  however,  the 
shares  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  were  to  be  taxed  to  their  full  value  in  the 
county  where  the  bank  was  located. 

Legislation. — Pensions  for  Widows  of  ex-Confederate  Soldiers. — A  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  at  the  election  in  October,  1900,  authorizing  the  payment  by 
the  State  of  annual  pensions  to  the  widows  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  who,  by 
reason  of  age,  infirmity,  blindness,  or  poverty,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  living  for 
themselves.  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  approved,  December  9,  1900,  providing  that  a  pension  of  $60 
per  annum  should  be  paid  to  every  widow  of  a  soldier  who  enlisted  from  Georgia 
and  fought  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Confederate  cause,  provided,  however,  that 
such  widow  submitted  proofs  to  show  that  she  was  on  January  i,  1900,  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  State  and  was  unable  to  support  herself  by  her  own  exertions.  This 
act  is  of  especial  interest,  because  the  pensions  are  much  smaller  than  those  ($96 
minimum)  allowed  under  the  federal  laws  to  the  widows  of  Union  soldiers,  and 
also  because  Georgia  apparently  makes  total  poverty  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining 
pensions,  while  the  federal  laws  allow  widows  to  have  a  maximum  independent  in- 
come of  $250  per  annum.  The  reason  for  the  restrictions  of  pensions  by  the  Georgia 
Legislature  is,  probably,  that  since  the  State  has  indirectly  to  pay  its  /to  rata  share 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  Union  soldiers,  it  is  too  poor  to  afford  such  liberal 
pensions  as  are  given  by  the  general  government,  which  levies  upon  both  North  and 
South  for  this  purpose. 

A  resolution  was  approved  on  December  19,  1900,  appointing  a  joint  committee 
from  the  Senate  and  the  House,  who  were  In.itructed  to  confer  with  the  Legislatures 
of  other  States  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  should  secure  the  election  by  popular 
vote  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  United  States  senators. 

A  resolution  was  approved  on  December  15,  1900,  requesting  the  CongKssional 
representatives  of  Georgia  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  Congress  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  deepen  the  river  and  harbor  at  Savannah  from  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  feet  at  mean  high  tide.  The  resolution  set  forth  that  such  harbor  improvement 
would  "naturally  result  in  greatly  increasing  the  commerce  of  that  port  and  in 
benefiting  largely,  not  only  the  people  of  Savannah,  but  also  the  people  generally  of 
the  entire  southeastern  section  of  the  country."  The  Plant  Railway  System,  the 
Seaboard  Air-Line  System,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  System  have  ter- 
minals at  Savannah,  and  coasting  lines  from  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  have  wharves  there.  The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  port  of  Savannah 
have  averaged  yearly  nearly  $400,000  since  1890.  while  the  exports  of  merchandise 
have  increased  from  $^947,3^  in  that  year  to  $49,539,933  in  1900. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
Allan  D.  Chandler,  received  approximately  91.000  votes,  while  the  Populist  can- 
didate, George  W.  Trayler,  received  approximately  22,000.  The  Populist  vote  was 
thus  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1898,  when  it  stood  at  50,000.  In  neither  of  these 
years  was  there  a  Republican  candidate.  The  eleven  Democratic  representatives  of 
Geoivia  in  Congress  were  re-elected  in  1900.  The  State  Legislature  in  1899  con- 
sisted, in  the  Senate  of  43  Democrats  and  i  Republican,  and  in  the  House  of  170 
Democrats  and  5  Populists.  The  Legislature  of  1901  will  consist  of  166  Democrats 
and  9  Populists  in  the  House,  and  43  Democrats  and  i  Republican  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  81,700  votes  and  McKinley  35,036.  In  189(5 
Bryan  received  94.232  and  McKinley  60,091.  The  fact  that  the  Presidential  vote  was 
so  much  smaller  in  1900  than  in  1896,  and  that  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor ran  10,000  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  seems  to  indicate  that  comparatively  little 
interest  was  taken  in  the  national  campaign.  This  was  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the 
feeling  in  Georgia  that  the  anti-imperialistic  issue  was  ill  taken.  On  November  6, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  Augustus  O.  Bacon  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself  as  United  States  senator  for  the  six-year  term,  beginning 
March  4,  1901. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Allen  D.  Chandler ;  secretary  of  state.  Philip  Cook ;  treasurer,  W.  J.  Spcer : 
comptroller,  \V.  A.  Wright;  adjutant-general.  J.  M.  Kell ;  attorney-general,  J.  M. 
Terrell;  superintendent  of  education.  G.  R.  Glenn;  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
O.  B-  Stevens — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — chief  justice.  T.  J.  Simmons;  associate  justices, 
Samuel  Lumpkin.  H.  T.  Lewis,  A.  J.  Cobb,  W.  A.  Little,  W.  H.  Fish;  clerk,  Z.  D. 
Harrison— all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (s6th  Congress) :  R.  E.  Lester  (Savan- 
nah), j.  M.  Griggs  (Dawson),  E.  B.  Lewis  (Montezuma),  W.  C.  Adamson  (Car- 
roUton).  L.  F.  Livingston  (Kings),  C.  L.  Bartlett  (Macon),  J.  W.  Maddox  (Rome), 
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W.  M.  Howard  (Lexington),  F.  C.  Tate  (Jasper),  W.  H.  Fleming  (AugusU),  W.  * 

G.  Brantley  (Brunswick)— all  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Augustus  A.  Bacon  (until  1901),  of  Macoa, 
and  A.  S.  Clay  (until  1903).  of  Marietta. 
Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — same  as  for  190a 

State  omcers  and  national  representatives  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  igoo 
except:  Treasurer,  R.  E.  Park;  and  adjutant-general,  P.  G.  Bird. 
Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  190a 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  ;  A.  S.  Clay  (imti!  1903),  A.  O.  Bacon  (until 
1907). 

aSKABD,  James  Watson,  LL.D.,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  died  in  that  city  Janu- 
ary 28,  1900.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1822,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  in 
1843.  He  studied  law  and  became  an  authority  on  questions  of  real  estate,  his  vol- 
ume Titles  to  Real  Estate  in  New  York  City  being  regarded  as  a  standard  work. 
He  was  interested  in  public  education,  and  during  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Hugh  J. 
Grant  was  a  commissioner  of  education.  He  was  a  State  senator  in  1876-77.  He 
retired  from  law  practice  in  i88a  Among  his  works,  besides  Uie  one  mentioned,  are: 
The  Pelican  Papers,  a  satire ;  The  Peace  of  Utrecht;  Title  of  the  Corporation  and 
Others  to  the  Streets,  Wharves,  Lands,  and  Franchises  in  New  York  City;  Aqua- 
relles, verse;  Ostrea,  or  the  Loves  of  the  Oysters,  humorous  verse 

aSBMAN  BAPnSTS.  See  Dckrahos. 

OBRMAN  BAST  AFRZOA.   See  CbLONtES. 

GBRMAN  BVANOBUOAI.  SYNOD  OF  NOATB  AKBBIOA,  a  type  of  the 
state  church  of  Prussia,  was  originated  in  1840  from  a  union  of  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed  elements.  The  synod  makes  the  Bible  its  rule  of  faith  and  life,  accepting 
the  Augsburg  confcs>iion,  Luther's  catechism  and  the  Heidelberg  catechism  as  correct 
interpretations  of  it,  but  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  where  they  disagree.  During 
the  past  year  this  body  has  shown  a  fair  amount  of  progress,  and  is  now  represented 
by  909  ministers,  1129  churches,  and  203.574  communicants. 

OBRMAN  UTBUATURB.  History  and  dio£ra/>/iy.— Among  the  large  number  of 
ponderous  histories,  source  books,  local  annals,  and  other  historic  monographs  which 
have  appeared  during  the  past  year,  there  are  comparatively  few  which  possess  the 
quality  and  the  general  interest  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  literature  of  the  year. 
Two  works  on  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  deserve  to  be  emphasized — Professor 

H.  Grisar's  Geschichte  Roms  und  der  Pdpste  im  Mittelalter,  which  has  been  appearing 
in  sections  since  1898,  and  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now  ready;  and  a  Geschichte 
Itaii^HS  im  Mittelalter,  by  Professor  Ludwig  Hartmann,  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  the  second  part  of  which  deals  with  the  "Romans  and  Langobardi  down  to 
the  division  of  Italy."  One  of  the  most  serious  of  recent  contributions  to  German 
history  is  Professor  Hans  Prutz's  Preussische  Geschichte,  of  which  three  volumes 
appeared  in  1900.  Professor  Prutz,  who  has  for  many  years  occupied  the  chair  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Kiinigsberg,  is  already  known  in  literature  for  his 
biography  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  and  3  long  series  of  important  historical 
mono^aphs.  His  new  work,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  appeared,  brings  the  history  of 
Prussia  down  to  the  year  1S12.  Two  works  of  importance  to  students  of  the  history 
of  Saxony  arc  Dr.  Paul  Hassel's  Life  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony,  the  second  part  of 
which  covers  the  period  while  he  was  crown  prince;  and  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  city  of  Dresden,  by  Dr.  Otto  Richter,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  city  archives,  and 
thus  has  exceptional  opportunities  for  gathering  material. 

Of  the  many  biographies,  memoirs,  and  volumes  of  correspondence  possessing 
historic  interest,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  following:  The  third  and 
concluding  volume  of  Von  Poschinger's  Life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  covering 
the  years  1870-88;  a  military  biography  of  Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke, 
W.  Bigge ;  the  first  volume  of  the  Political  Correspondence  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
edited  by  Brandenburg;  and  the  Correspondence  Between  Frederick  IVUliam  III., 
Queen  Louise  and  Alexander  /.  Bismarck  literature  shows  little  sign  of  abating. 
Of  special  historic  interest  is  the  correspondence  between  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor 
William  L,  edited  by  Johaimes  Penzler,  the  author  of  that  voluminous  history  of 
the  chancellor's  last  years.  Furst  Bismarck  nach  seiner  Entlassung;  and  Hcinrich 
von  Poschinger's  latest  contribution  to  the  subject.  Ftirst  Bismarck  und  die  Diplo- 
maten,  covering  the  years  1852-91.  Of  more  distinctly  personal  interest  are  Blum's 
volume  of  recollections  of  Bismarck  and  the  recently  publidied  collection  of  Bis- 
marck's Briefe  an  seiner  Braut  und  Gattia,  which  reveal  the  Iron  Chancellor  in 
a  new  and  unexpected  light. 

Literary  History  and  CrihVijm.— Works  of  mingled  literary  and  bic^raphical 
interest  are  quite  numerous  this  year.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  several 
monographs  relating  to  Gutenberg,  the  fifth  centenary  of  whose  birthday  was 
celebrated  on  June  24.   Tlitsc  include  an  Investigation  of  the  History  of  the  First 
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Book- printing,  by  P.  Schwenke,  and  Gutenberg  and  His  Most  Famous  Successors. 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive,  philologi- 
cal and  historical  study  by  Professor  Konrad  Burdach,  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
the  first  volume  of  which  contains  upward  of  three  hundred  pages.  Of  the  two 
recently  published  monogr^bs  on  Dante,  that  by  Chr.  Hones  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  simplicity,  while  that  of  Karl  Fedem  is  interesting  for  the  deep  insight  which 
it  shows  into  the  poet's  personality.  Ibsen  is  the  subject  of  an  extensive  biography 
by  Ramon  Woemer,  which  is  not  merely  a  compilation  from  Scandinavian  sources, 
but  shows  a  keen  critical  discrimination,  that  gives  the  volume  a  distinct  individual 
value.  Aus  der  FrUhseit  is  a  recent  volume  by  the  clever  young  novelist  Ricarda 
Huch,  best  known  for  her  story  Ludolf  Ursleu.  In  these  essays  she  draws  some 
skilful  portraits  of  Novalis  and  the  women  of  his  group.  An  enjoyable  volume  is 
Julius  Rodenberg's  Jugenderinnerungen,  a  book  full  of  memories  of  men  like  the 
poet  Freiligrath,  Marschner,  the  comiKiser,  and  many  of  their  contemporaries.  A 
pretentious  work  is  Die  Deutsche  Litteratur  des  Neunaehnten  Jahrhunderts,  by 
Richard  W.  Meyer.  As  a  useful  collection  of  facts  concerning  German  writers  and 
their  works  down  to  the  closing  days  of  the  century,  it  will,  doubtless,  serve  its 
purpose.  As  a  critical  estimate  of  their  relative  worth  it  is  superficial  and  disappoint- 
ing. Finally,  we  may  mention  the  Life  and  Works  of  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  by 
A.  Frey ;  a  study  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  b^  B.  D.  Diederich ;  and  two  monographs 
upon  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  written,  respectively,  by  M.  Necker  and 
A.  Bettelheim. 

Fiction. — So  long  as  the  drama  continues  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  best 
writers  in  Germany,  the  really  significant  fiction  of  the  year  may  be,  as  is  the  case 
for  1900,  very  briefly  summed  up.  Among  the  veteran  novelists,  Paul  Heysc,  now 
in  his  seventieth  year,  contributes  only  a  Neues  Mdrchenbuch,  a  collection  of  simple, 
unpretending  fairy  stories,  full  of  tenderness  and  a  love  of  nature.  "Die  Nixe," 
unquestionably  the  best  in  the  collection,  is  the  story  of  a  fisherman,  who,  finding 
a  water-nymph  entangled  in  his  nets,  takes  her  home,  but  soon  has  cause  to  wish 
himself  well  rid  of  his  lively  guest.  Love  of  nature  is  the  dominant  note  in  P.  K. 
Rossegger's  new  novel,  Erdsegen.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  journalist  who,  in  ful- 
filment of  an  idle  wager,  hires  himself  out  for  a  year  as  a  farm  servant,  and  becomes 
so  charmed  with  the  simple  life  and  healthful  toil  that  he  ends  by  marrying  the 
farmer's  daughter  and  settling  down  to  live  as  a  peasant  among  peasants.  A  sharp 
contrast  is  offered  by  the  novels  of  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  another  writer  of  the  older 
generation,  who  lays  his  scenes  among  people  of  culture  and  refinement.  Das  Kind 
is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  is  saved  from  a  foolish  marriage  by  the  hero,  a  fine 
specimen  of  intellectual  manhood.  Erika  deals  with  the  same  interesting  situation 
that  forms  the  basis  of  Max  Dreyer's  successful  play,  Drei — that  of  a  husband  who 
having  betrayed  the  wife  of  his  friend,  finds  himself  no  longer  able  to  believe  in  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  wife,  and  so  destroys  the  happiness  of  his  home.  Among  the 
younger  novelists,  Wilhelm  von  Polenz  and  Georg  von  On^teda  continue  to  produce 
interesting  work.  Thekla  LUdekind  is  a  realistic  study  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage, 
die  slow  martyrdom  of  a  woman  with  lofty  ideas,  who  finds  when  too  late  that  she 
has  bound  herself  to  a  man  of  coarse  nature  and  intellectual  poverty.  Eyscn  is  the 
name  of  the  most  significant  of  Ompteda's  recent  books,  which  is  further  described 
in  the  sub-title  as  a  story  of  a  "Deutscher  Adel  um  1900."  It  deals  with  the  fortunes 
of  a  whole  family,  the  Von  Eysens;  and  whether  the  outcome  in  each  individual 
case  is  for  good  or  ill,  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same  throughout — that  only 
those  who  will  work  and  can  adapt  their  work  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day  can  hope  for  happiness.  Ompteda  has  two  other  volumes  to  his  credit  this  year. 
Lust  und  Leid,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  and  Die  Radierin,  a  pleasant  little  tove 
story  with  a  tranquil  ending.  Der  Holzhdndler  is  the  title  of  a  gloomy  story  by 
Max  Kretzer — the  story  of  a  man  who  kills  his  wife  through  jealou^,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  fifteen  years  takes  his  own  life  with  the  selfsame  weapon  while  laboring 
under  a  hallucination.  Hermann  Stehr  has  already  done  some  promising  work  in 
psychological  fiction;  there  was  much  in  his  first  story,  Auf  Leben  und  Tod,  that  13 
reminiscent  of  Dostoievski.  His  latest  stories  are  Lenore  Griebel,  an  interesting 
study  of  a  special  type  of  woman  on  the  border  line  betwen  sickness  and  health,  and 
pervaded  from  first  to  last  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital ;  and  Der  Schindcl- 
macher,  a  powerful  variation  on  the  motive  of  King  Lear,  Other  stories  which 
deserve  passing  mention  are  Der  IVeg  sum  Erkenntniss,  by  Wilhelm  Arminius, 
which  deals  with  some  problems  offered  by  the  new  woman ;  Offenbarungen  des 
Wachholderbaumes,  by  Bruno  Wille,  which  one  German  critic  has  defined  as  a 
"bible  of  pantheism  rather  than  a  novel Megede's  latest  story,  Felicie,  which, 
according  to  the  sub-title,  is  a  story  drawn  "from  the  letters  of  a  fool ;"  Das  Opfer, 
by  Richard  Voss,  and  Peterl,  the  Story  of  a  Dog,  by  Ossip  Schubin. 
GERMAN  BSBTB^nST  OBURQB.  See  Evangeucal  Association. 
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ttUBMAK  BOUTUWBST  AFBIOA,  a  German  protectorate,  having  an  Atlantic 
coastline  of  about  930  miles,  between  the  Cunene  and  Orange  rivers,  lies  to  the  sou& 
of  Angola,  to  the  west  of  British  South  Africa  and  northern  Cape  Colony,  and  to 
the  north  of  western  Cape  Colony.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Damaraland  axid  Great 
Namaqualand,  its  total  estimated  area  being  322,450  square  mites,  and  the  population 
200,000.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  European  inhabitants  numbered  1840,  of 
whom  1557  were  Germans.  The  southern  part  of  the  protectorate  is  sometimes 
called  Liideritzland.  The  coast  lands,  the  southern  part  of  the  protectorate,  and 
much  of  the  eastern  part  are  barren,  but  large  areas  of  the  interior  are  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  coastline  is  broken  near  its  middle  by  the  British  posseswm  of  Walfisch 
Bay  (g.v.),  the  area  of  which  is  only  about  430  square  miles.  The  protectorate  is 
administered  by  an  imperial  commissioner,  stationed  at  Windhoek,  180  miles  east 
of  Walfisch  Bay;  there  are  also  government  stations  at  the  principal  towns.  There 
is  a  small  military  force,  consisting  of  natives  and  Germans,  of  which  the  latter 
number  about  760.  Financial  statistics  in  marks  have  been  reported  as  follows  (the 
mark  being  worth  23.8  cents)  :  For  the  fiscal  year  1896,  revenue,  156,860;  imperial 
subvention,  1,700,000;  expenditure,  1.991,480;  1899  (estimates),  revenue,  570.000; 
imperial  subvention,  6,909,000;  expenditure,  7.479,000;  the  estimated  imperial  con- 
tribution for  the  fiscal  year  looi  is  7,181,300  marks.  The  country  is  but  little  devel- 
oped, and  large  tracts  are  still  unexplored.  Agriculture  is  of  little  account,  but  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  important.  For  a  number  of  years  the  rinderpest  has 
been  prevalent  Various  metals  occur,  including  copper  and  gold;  expense  of  work- 
ing and  transportation,  however,  practically  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  former, 
while  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  found  in  paying  quantities.  The  two  principal 
exports  are  ostrich  feathers  and  guano,  being  valued  at  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exportation.  The  leading  imports  are  foodstuffs,  ironware,  and  textiles ;  of  the 
imports,  about  82  per  cent,  come  from  Ciermany.  Imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1897 
were  valued  at  4,997.285  marks;  exports,  1,274,793  marln;  1899,  imports,  5,868.^1 
marks;  exports,  915,784  marks.  The  territory  along  the  coast  is  held  1^  the  German 
Colonial  Company  for  Southwest  Africa,  and  in  Damaraland  the  Southwest  Africa 
Company,  an  Anglo-Cierman  syndicate,  holds  concessions  for  mineral  exploitatiim, 
including  the  copper  mines  of  Otavi.  Immigration  is  encouraged,  and  in  1900 
provision  was  made  for  loans  to  German  settlers  of  from  3000  to  4000  marks  without 
interest. 

The  principal  ports,  excepting  Walfisch  Bay,  are  Sandwich  Harbor,  the  new 
harbor  of  Swakopmund,  and  Luderitz  Bay,  or  Augra  Fequena,  which  was  the  first 
German  settlement  in  Africa  (1883).  Continued  improvements  are  beina  made  to 
the  harbor  of  Swakopmund,  which  promises,  it  is  said,  to  equal  that  of  Walfisch 
Bay.  A  railway,  of  which  80  miles  were  completed  in  the  fall  of  1899,  is  being 
constructed  from  Swakopmund  to  Great  Windhoek,  some  180  miles  distant.  About 
400  laborers  were  engaged  on  this  work  in  1899.  In  May,  1900,  an  Anglo-German 
company  completed  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Otavi,  in 
German  territory,  to  Great  Fish  Bay,  in  the  southern  part  of  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles.  This  projected  road  was  regarded  as  the 
first  section  of  a  line  that  will  connect  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  with  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Such  a  connecting  line  will  necessarily  pass  throiwh  the  German  protectorate, 
for  in  November,  1899,  an  agreement  was  made  by  the  German  government  and  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  whereby  the  latter,  in  return  for  railway  concessions 
in  German  East  Africa,  engaged  to  construct  no  road  from  the  Cape-to-Cairo  line 
through  Rhodesia  or  Bechuanaland  and  German  territory,  except  from  such  a  point 
on  the  Anglo-German  frontier  as  the  German  government  should  agree  upon,  and 
until  such  a  road  had  been  constructed,  to  build  no  similar  line  north  of  the  four- 
teenth parallel  of  south  latitude.    See  Colonies. 

QERMANT,  an  empire  in  north  central  Europe,  consists  of  25  states  and  the 
imperial  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  states  comprise  4  kingdoms,  6  grand 
duchies,  5  duchies,  7  principalities,  and  3  free  towns.  The  imperial  capital  is  Berlin. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  is  208^30  square  miles;  of  this  territory  the 
kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wtirtembui^,  and  Saxony  include  134.603  square 
miles,  29,282  square  miles,  7528  square  miles,  and  5787  square  miles  respectively; 
the  areas  in  square  miles  of  the  grand  duchies  of  Baden  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
are  5821  and  5135  respectively,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  has  5600  square  miles.  All  of 
the  other  states  are  smaller.  The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1885, 
was  46,855,704;  and.  according  to  the  census  of  1895,  52,279,901.  of  whom  25,661,250 
were  males  and  26.618,651  females.  The  foreign-born  inhabitants  numbered  486,190; 
the  majority  of  these  are  Poles,  living  in  eastern  Prussia.  The  census  of  1895  showed 
28  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants,  29  with  between  50,000  and  100,000,  and  121 
with  between  20,000  and  50,000.  The  populations  of  the  cities  with  over  aoo,ooo 
inhabitants  were  as  follows:  Berlin,  1,6:7,304;  Hamburg,  625,553;  Munidi.  4»Jo7; 
Leipzig,  399.963;  Breslau,  373.169;  Dresden,  336,440;  Cologne,  321,564;  Frankfort- 
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on-Main,  229,279;  Magdeburg,  214,424;  Hanover,  209,535.  About  13,500,000  persons 
of  German  blood  live  in  Austria-Hungry,  Russia,  and  Switzerland. 

A  census  of  Germany  was  taken  on  December  i,  1900,  but  only  fragmentary  returns 
are  available.  The  total  population  of  the  empire  was  56,345,014,  an  increase  of 
7.;>8  per  cent  in  five  years ;  the  females  outnumbered  the  males  by  about  1,000,00a 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  tendencies  shown  by  tbc  census  is  Uie  unprecedented 
growth  of  industrial  centres  during  the  last  five  years.  There  are  now  33  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  100,000,  and  all  but  one  of  these — Crefeld — showed  a  great 
increase  over  the  preceding  census.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  "the  Germans  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  manufacturing  people.  The  landowners  are  becoming 
alarmed,  and  are  even  discussing  the  advisability  of  im^rting  Chinese  to  work  on 
their  farms."  The  population  of  some  of  the  large  cities,  according  to  the  new 
census,  is  as  follows:  Berlin,  1,884,151  (including  the  suburbs,  about  2,600,000); 
Hamburg,  705,738;  Munich.  499.959;  Leipzig.  455,<^;  Dresden,  395.349;  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  i8o,4IB0-   See  article  Census. 

In  1899,  23,740  persons  left  Germany  to  cross  the  ocean;  of  these,  19,016  went  to 
the  United  States  and  1689  to  Brazil.  The  German  emigrants  to  Brazil  in  1898 
numbered  4.77.  There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  total  number  of  German 
emigrants  since  1894,  when  120,089  persons  left  the  country.  This  decline  is  ascribed 
to  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  and  to  the  care  taken  by  the  government 
for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  while  the  increase  to  Brazil  is  lai^ly  due  to 
a  concession  chained  by  the  Hanseatic  Colonization  Society.  For  the  number  and 
influence  of  Germans  in  the  latter  country,  see  the  article  Brazil. 

Government. — The  empire  is  a  federation  of  the  German  states  under  a  constitu- 
tion dating  from  April,  1871,  according  to  which  the  chief  executive  and  military 
authority  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  bears  the  title  Dcutscher  Kaiser, 
or  German  emperor,  and  succeeds  to  the  throne  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  The 
present  emperor,  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem,  which  has  been  the  ruling  family 
of  the  empire  since  its  formation,  is  William  H.,  who  was  enthroned  in  18^.  The 
heir  apparent  is  Prince  Frederidc  William,  who  was  bom  in  1882.  The  emperor 
appoints  the  imperial  chancellor,  or  first  minister  of  the  empire,  by  whom  the  for- 
mer's edicts  must  be  countersigned,  and  who  thereby  becomes  responsible  for  them. 
The  constitution  places  the  legislative  power  with  two  deliberative  bodies — the 
Bundesrath,  or  upper  house,  composed  of  58  delegates,  chosen  for  each  session  by 
the  governments  of  the  several  states,  and  the  Reictistag,  or  lower  house,  consisting 
of  397  members,  elected  for  terms  of  five  years  by  popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of 
I  representative  for  about  each  131.000  inhabitants.  The  emperor  convokes  these 
bodies  annually,  and  has  no  veto  on  the  laws  enacted  by  them.  The  members  of  the 
Reichstag  elect  one  of  their  number  as  preudent,  and  the  Bundesrath  is  presided 
over  by  the  imperial  chancellor.  The  latter  is  the  only  minister  responsible  to  the 
legislative  bodies.  Unlike  the  members  of  the  usual  ministry  or  cabinet,  as  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  the  imperial  secretaries  of  state  do  not  constitute  a 
separate  ministerial  body,  and  under  the  chancellor  they  perform  their  functions 
independently  of  each  other. 

There  are  uniform  codes  of  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal  law  throughout  the 
empire ;  but  all  the  courts,  except  the  Reichsgericht,  or  supreme  court,  are  under 
state  rather  than  imperial  authority.  The  supreme  court  sits  at  Leipzig. 

Army. — All  Germans  capable  of  bearing  arms  render  a  nominal  service  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  at  least  six  years,  the  term  of  service  usually  beginning  with  the 
twenty-first  year.  As  about  360,000  new  men  are  liable  for  service  each  year,  oiUy 
a  certain  number,  chosen  by  lot,  enter  the  regular  armjr,  the  rest  being  assigned  to 
a  reserve  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  So  large  is  this  reserve  that  many  of  its 
members  never  receive  any  military  training.  Pursuant  to  the  military  law  of  1899 
the  peace  strength  of  the  regular  an^  in  1903  will  be  495.500,  while  the  present 
organization  of  reserves  guarantees  Germany  in  time  of  war  an  army  of  over 
3,000,000  men. 

A  report  for  1899,  presented  to  the  Reichstag  in  the  latter  ^art  of  1900,  included 
the  following:  "The  total  number  of  men  liable  for  service,  including  the  surplus 
for  previous  years,  was  1,696,760.  Of  these,  716,998  were  20  years  of  age,  480,978 
of  21  years,  362,568  of  22  years,  and  130,216  of  more  than  22  years.  The  whereabouts 
of  94,224  were  unknown,  and  97,800  others  failed  to  appear  and  sent  no  excuse; 
427,(^6  had  already  undertaken  military  duties,  579,429  cases  were  either  adjourned 
or  the  men  rejected  (for  physical  reasons),  1245  were  excluded  from  the  service, 
43.196  were  exempt,' 112,839  were  incorporated  in  the  naval  reserve,  226,957  were 
called  upon  to  join  the  colors,  leaving  a  surplus  of  5187;  there  were  23,266  volunteers 
for  the  army  and  1222  for  the  navy.  Of  the  226,957  who  joined  the  colors,  216,880 
joined  the  army  as  combatants  and  4591  as  non-combatants,  and  5486  joined  the 
navy.  Of  the  5486,  the  maritime  population  furnished  3132  and  the  inland  2354. 
There  were  21,189  men  who  entered  the  army  before  attaining  the  regulation  age, 
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and  1480  under  a^e  who  entered  the  na^^ ;  33,652  of  the  inland  population  and  only 
i8g  of  the  maritime  were  condemned  for  emigrating  without  leave,  while  14,150 
inland  and  150  maritime  cases  were  stiU  under  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

Navy. — The  German  fleet  was  retried  to  comprise  in  February,  1900,  the  follow- 
ing vessels,  transports,  and  ineffective  vessels  being  omitted:  8  second-class  bsuttle- 
ships  and  6  building,  8  third-class  battle-ships,  19  coast-defenra  vessels,  8  second-class 
cruisers  and  2  building,  5  third-class  cruisers,  8  torpedo  gunboats,  35  first-dass 
torpedo  boats,  103  second-class  and  third-class  torpedo  boats.  The  tonnage  laid 
down  in  1900  was  reported  as  follows:  Battle-ships,  44,400  tons;  cruisers,  15,300; 
torpedo  vessels,  2100;  total,  61,800;  while  the  total  tonnage  under  construction  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  was;  Battle-ships,  111,000  tons;  cruisers,  32,500;  torpedo 
vessels,  2800;  total,  146,300.  The  naval  complement  for  1899-1900  comprised  over 
1 100  executive  officers,  18,000  seamen,  and  about  7500  others. 

During  1900  the  navy  was  increased  by  two  battle-ships,  the  Wittelsbach  and  the 
Kaiser  Barharossa;  one  large  cruiser,  the  Prince  Heinrkk;  and  fonr  small  cruisers. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  four  battle-ships,  one  large  cruiser,  and  one  gun- 
boat under  construction.   See  a  succeeding  par^^ph  on  the  Naval  Bill. 

Finance. — The  imperial  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  excise, 
and  posts,  telegraphs,  and  state  railways.  Deficits  are  made  up  by  assessments  on 
the  several  states,  levied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  monetary 
standard  is  gold,  and  the  monetary  unit  is  the  mark,  valued  at  23.8  cents.  Revenue 
and  expenditure  in  marks  for  fiscal  years  have  been  reported  as  follows,  the  figures 
for  all  but  the  first  year  named  being  budget  estimates;  that  part  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  customs  and  excise  is  also  stated : 

1897-98.  1898-99.  i89()-i900.  1900-01. 

Revenue   1,443,426,000  1,412,886,000  1,526,1^,000  1,979.135,000 

Expenditure    1.456.563.000  1,441.579,000  i,55i>709.ooo  2,058,334,000 

Customs  and  excise   792,480,000     762,332,000  803,909,000   

The  largest  imperial  expenditures  are  for  the  departments  of  war  and  of  finance; 
according  to  the  budget  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  the  expenditure  for  the 
former  amounted  to  519,824.500  marks,  and  for  the  latter  481,008400  marks.  The 
total  funded  debt  at  the  end  of  March,  1898,  amounted  to  3,i«,246,8oo  marlcs.  the 
greater  part  of  which  bore  interest  at  3K  per  cent.  In  addition  there  is  an  unfunded 
debt,  which  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  120,000,000  marks. 

In  September,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  several  banking  firms  in  Hamburg  and 
New  York  had  subscribed  for  80,000,000  marks  ($19,040,000)  of  4  per  cent.  German 
imperial  treasury  bonds,  payable  in  1904  and  1905.  By  the  consent  of  the  German 
government  this  loan  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  market  in  the  United  States;  and, 
as  it  represented  the  minimum  expenditure  already  incurred  through  the  disturbances 
in  China,  the  German  press,  especially  the  organs  for  the  Radically  Socialists, 
Agrarians,  and  Clericals,  strongly  denounced  the  action,  which  they  considered 
revealed  to  the  world  a  weakness  in  Germany's  financial  resources.  The  case,  they 
held,  was  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  came  at  a  time  when  Germany  was 
definitely  setting  out  with  a  policy  of  expansion,  or  WeltpoHtik.  It  might  be  stated 
here,  however,  that  the  Socialists  deprecate  this  movement,  and  that  at  the  Socialist 
congress  at  Mainz  on  September  18  there  was  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
condemning  the  "world  policy"  in  general  and  that  of  Germany  in  particular,  which 
it  regarded  as  a  "rapacious  capitalistic  and  military  movement,  aiming  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  greater  Germany." 

Production  and  Industries. — Of  the  total  area  of  Germany  about  gt  per  cent  is 
regarded  as  productive.  The  division  of  this  land  has  been  reported  in  hectares  as 
follows  (the  hectare  equals  2.471  acres)  ;  Cultivable  lands  and  vineyards,  26,375,791; 
woodlands,  13,956,827;  grass  lands.  8.788,806;  lands  otherwise  classified,  4.927,201. 
The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  hectares  in  Germany  under  the  crops, 
and  the  production  in  metric  tons  (2204.6  pounds)  in  the  years  1897-98  and  1898-99: 


1897-06. 

189B-9B, 

Hectares. 

Het.  ton*. 

Hoetam. 

Xflt.  tOM. 
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8,9W,T7S 
^91 1,909 
8,999,069 
8,067,769 
1.090,666 
1,660.014 
465,698 
449.604 
146.411 
89,596 
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11,811,685 
4341,446 
89.801,091 
8,918.901 
9,948,015 
10,6(4.849 
18,637,806 
98.759 
88,861 

5,915,191 
&915,4T5 
S.99e,6» 
8,080,588 
1,069,811 
1,660,196 
471,944 
486.566 
140.8R9 
88,740 

7,SS9,n6 
91,971.688 

6,780,690 
81,791,888 

8,989.945 

9,514,094 
10,608.608 
11,868,680 
09,487 
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In  1897-98,  117,042  hectares  were  under  vines,  the  wine  productimi  being  3.775.576 
hectolitres  (the  hectolitre  equals  26.418  gallons)  ;  in  1898-99  there  were  1 17.279  hec- 
tares and  1^406^18  hectolitres.  About  25  per  cent,  of  Germany's  area  is  woodland ; 
forestry  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  and  from  it  the  state  derives  a  large 
annual  revenue. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Germany  is  considerable.  There  are  important  mines  of 
coal  and  iron  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  Silesia,  of  zinc  in  Silesia,  and  of 
copper  and  silver  in  Harz.  Coal  and  iron  also  occur  in  Lorraine,  iron  in  Luxem- 
biu^.  and  coal,  iron,  and  silver  in  Saxony.  In  general,  durii^  the  last  decade  the 
mining  industries  have  developed  greatly.  The  following  figures  compare  in  amottnt 
and  value  the  principal  minerals  taken  out  in  1889  and  1898 ; 


1889: 

1896. 

Metric  tona. 

Muka. 

Hetrlc  ton*. 

£2?^:::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;: 

07,812,171 
17,681,069 
7,831,960 
678,290 
1«9,C69 
708,820 
1,186,760 

641,591 

88B.oeo.ooo 

44,349,000 
40,316,000 
18,199,000 
17,780,000 
17,6gO.0CO 
15,188.000 
4.048,000 
2,856,000 

96,300,658 
81,«<8,80e 
10,652,813 
708,781 

m,in 

641,706 
2,808,865 
14,709 
807,702 

nO,S33,O0O 
78,880,000 
49,878,000 
19,686,000 
18,118,000 
92,017,000 
SO,«B>,000 
1,888,000 
8,889,000 

The  production  and  importation  of  iron  in  1898  amounted  to  about  7,312,000  tons 
and  672,000  tons  respectively ;  in  1899,  8,142,000  tons  and  1,019,000  tons  respectively. 
The  exporution  in  2898  was  2,325,000  tons  and  m  1899,  2,227,000  tons,  leaving  the 
amounts  for  home  consumption  in  the  two  years  5,659,000  t<»is  and  6,934,000  tons 
rsmectively. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  German  industries  and  commerce  have  shown 
a  steady  and  rapid  development.  But  in  1900  the  American  consul-general  at  Berlin 
reported  that  "in  several  branches  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  the  point  of  highest 
prosperity  has  been  passed,  production  has  overtaken  the  demands  of  both  home  and 
foreign  trade,  and,  in  the  face  of  a  failing  metal  market,  conservative  manors  have 
begun  ...  to  shorten  sail."  He  also  stated  that  "in  addition  to  the  ackoowle^d 
overjMwlnction  m  cement,  iron  tubiiv,  and  various  other  manufactured  products, 
and  the  temporary  steppage  in  exports  to  China  and  the  South  African  states,  thtfe 
is  the  fact  that  the  wide  and  enormous  expansion  of  industries  and  commerce  has 
so  absorbed  German  capital  that  there  is  now  a  serious  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  which  has  helped  to  depress  securities  of  all  kinds  and  embarrass  many 
manufacturers  who  operate  independently  of  syndicates  and  combinations.  It  is  wdl 
known  that  German  banks  finance  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  any  other  country ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  Moniteur  Jndtutriel  that 
iGerman  investments  of  various  kinds  in  foreign  countries  now  amount  to  not  less 
than  7,500,000,000  marks  ($1,785,000,000),  distributed  throughout  Turkey.  Africa, 
China,  Mexico,  South  America,  Canada,  and  the  United  States."  The  consuI*^neral 
goes  on  to  say :  "Notwithstanding  her  progress  and  prosperity  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  Germany  is  still  poor  in  comparison  with  France  and  England,  and  her  avail- 
able capital  is  so  wholly  invested  and  actively  employed  that  all  share  values— even 
the  best — are  kept  by  pressure  of  the  money  market  inordinately  low.  Writers  in 
other  countries,  especially  England,  have  painted  the  situation  in  sombre  colors, 
inveighed  against  the  ze^  of  (German  banks  in  financiering  industrial  and  foreign 
enterprises,  and  predicted  stormy  weather  for  Carman  metal  industries  in  face  of  the 
increased  cost  of  fuel  and  the  overshadowing  competition  of  the  United  States. 
While  these  general  aspects  of  the  situation  are  clearly  recognized  in  Germany, 
there  is  no  outward  ^mptom  of  trepidation  or  panic,  and  business  men  of  all  classes 
face  the  future  with  apparent  confidence." 

The  distribution  of  Caenpan  capital,  mentioned  above  as  being  invested  in  foreign 
countries,  has  been  estimated  as  follows:  United  States,  $800,000,000;  the  Trans- 
vaal, $170,000,000;  Mexico,  $95,200,000;  Central  America,  $59,500,000  (another  esti- 
mate is  as  high  as  $67,000,000);  the  West  Indies,  $59,500,000;  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  $142,800,000;  the  west  coast,  $71,400,000;  the  north  coast,  $47,600,- 
000;  Turkey,  $53>550,ooo  in  industries  and  $7,140,000  in  real  estate  (these  figures  not 
mclttdiiv  the  Bagdad  railway)  ;  East  Africa,  1^3,000.000,  of  which  near^  $1,200,000 
are  invested  in  Zanzibar;  (!ape  Colony,  nearly  $10,000,000;  North  Amca,  nearly 
$3,000,000;  China,  $70,000,000;  Japan,  $15,000,000;  Australia  and  Oceanica,  $150,- 

000.000 

The  laboring  population  of  Ciermany  is  estimated  to  number  about  8,800,000  males 
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and  2,100,000  females;  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  total  number  fifteen 
years  ago  was  about  7,341,000.  On  the  whole,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  nominal 
wage,  yet  the  American  consul  at  Stettin,  writing  in  March,  1900,  on  the  subject  of 
German  labor,  made  the  following  generalization:  "American  labor  is  paid  treble  the 
wages  paid  German  labor  in  the  same  calling,  and  the  cost  of  food  is  from  lO  to  50 
per  cent  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany." 

Germany's  Pood  Supply.— The  meat-inspection  bill,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  suc- 
ceeding paragraph,  revived  the  question  of  Germanjr's  future  food  supply.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  war  or  some  artificial  prohibition  should  practically  stop  the 
importation  of  breadstuffs  and  meats?  Many  of  the  Agrarians  hold  that  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  former  times,  when  the  German  states  produced  nearly  their 
entire  supply  of  oread  and  meat,  might  exist  again  if  the  large  sums  representing  the 
profits  of  foreign  exporters  to  Germany  should  be  expended  upon  intensive  methods 
of  agriculture.  They  point  out  that  during  the  past  century,  while  the  population  of 
the  territory  constituting  the  present  German  Empire  has  nearly  trebled — the  ap- 
proximate increase  being  from  20,000,000  to  56,000,000 — the  agricultural  production 
of  the  same  territory  has  nearly  quadrupled.  In  the  last  ten  years,  by  scientific  cul- 
ture and  drainage,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  freedom  from  the  destructiveness 
of  local  wars,  ue  increased  production  of  an  acre  has  been  3  per  cent  for  barley, 
10  per  cent  for  wheat,  19  per  cent  for  rye,  and  25  per  cent,  for  potatoes.  The 
important  questions  are.  How  long  can  intensive  cultivation  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  population  ?  How  long  may  such  cultivation  continue  before  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  begin  to  operate?  The  Agrarians  seem  to  be  little  troubled  by 
these  queries.  But  actual  present  conditions  in  no  small  degree  weaken  their  argu- 
ment based  on  the  foregoing  facts.  For  while  production  has  become  greater,  a 
large  and  increasing  amount  of  that  production  is  being  turned  into  commodities 
that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  life-sustainit^-^early  the  entire  barley  crop  is 
malted,  and  vast  quantities  of  potatoes  and  corn  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol.  Much  of  the  best  land  of  Germany,  moreover,  is  planted  to  the  sugar  beet, 
the  product  of  which  is  largely  exported.  Hence,  notwithstanding  improved  farm- 
ing processes  and  obstacles  to  food  imports  caused  by  Agrarian  influence,  imports  to 
Germany  in  1899,  expressed  in  metric  tons,  included  the  following:  Com,  1,626.595; 
wheat,  1.370,850;  barley,  1,104.349;  rye,  561,251;  oats,  259,147;  potatoes,  214.139; 
fresh  fruits.  143,730;  pease,  58,872;  pork,  47,961;  buckwheat,  26,216;  beans,  23,787; 
beef,  21,752;  butter,  11.761;  and  large  qtiantities  of  fish,  dried  fruits,  and  luxuries. 
Two  conditions  remain  that  present  to  the  Agrarian  ailments  and  propaganda 
objections  more  serious  and  more  fundamental.  The  one  is  the  present  state  of  the 
German  people,  who  by  education  and  other  progress  have  come  to  regard  as  neces- 
sities what  were  formerly  luxuries;  it  is  said  that  to-day  they  "demand  and  consume 
food  products  probably  six  or  seven  times  more  in  market  value  than  the  plain  fare 
of  their  20,000,000  jjrogenitors  of  a  hundred  years  ago."  The  other  condition  lies 
in  the  fact  that  German  activity — an  activity  that  has  enabled  Germany  to  take  a 
place  among  the  great  world  Powers — has  become  predominantly  industrial  and 
commercial,  whereas  formerly  it  was  predominantly  agricultural.  An  attempt  for 
Germany  to  produce  her  own  food  supply  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  thousands 
of  young  men  from  the  channels  of  business  to  the  farm;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
even  could  this  end  be  compassed,  no  agricultural  development  could  possibly  be 
compensatory  for  the  economic  loss  incurred.  The  Agrarian  plan,  besides,  would 
probably  necessitate  largely  the  planting  of  the  areas  which  now  make  possible  the 
beet-sugar  export  to  some  other  crop,  thus  curtailing  a  valuable  branch  of  com- 
merce; while  the  closing  of  Germany  s  doors  to  foreign  foodstuffs  would  result  in 
retaliatory  tariffs  that  would  be  well-nigh  fatal  to  German  industry. 

Commerce. — Of  the  world's  trade,  amounting  to  $18,000,000,000,  Germany's  share 
is  reported  to  be  10.8  per  cent.  German  foreign  trade  has  been  built  up  largely  at 
the  expense  of  British.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about,  in  part,  at  least,  by 
the  following  causes:  German  goods  that  were  formerly  bought  at  exceedingly  low 
prices  by  English  merchants,  and  then  resold  as  English  exports,  are  now  shii^>ed 
directly  from  the  German  manufacturer ;  German  goods  are  often  cheaper  and  some- 
times better  than  the  English ;  German  merchants  readily  adapt  their  wares  to  the 
wants  of  their  customers,  and  the  German  commercial  representatives  are  said  to 
have  a  superior  technical  knowledge  of  their  business  and  a  greater  familiarity  with 
foreign  langpuages;  and  industrial  commissions  have  been  sent  to  South  Africa, 
South  America.  Mexico,  China.  Japan,  and  other  countries  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  people. 

Imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals  and  specie,  have  been  valued 
as  follows: 


Imports, 
Exports 


1897.  1898.  1899. 

$1,114,078,000  $1,209,278,000  $1,236,886,500 
865,130,000      894,166,000  949.953.300 
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In  1899  the  total  imports  amounted  to  $1,376,503,500,  and  the  total  exports. 
$1,039,681,300;  in  1900  the  total  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  $1,388,328,200  and 
$1,(^,159,200  respectively. 

The  trade  with  cotmtries  of  greatest  commercial  importance,  as  stated  by  the 
American  consul-general  at  Berlin,  was  in  1899  as  follows : 


Imports  from.  Exports  to. 
United  States.$2i  5.913,600  $  89,868,800 
Great  Britain.  184.949.800  202,680,800 
Austria  -  Hun- 
gary               i73.83S.aoo  110.918,000 

Russia               164,004,600  104,077,400 

Belgium             58,57if8oo  4^^,800 


Imports  from.  Exports  to. 
France  and  Al- 
geria  $72,137,800  $51,741,200 

Netherlands  . .    48,385.400  77,992,600 

Italy                   46,886,000  27,608.000 

Argentina  ....  46,291,000  12,447400 

Switzerland  . .   41,959.400  67,758,000 


On  account  of  home  production  there  was  in  1899  a  marked  decline  in  the 
importation  of  wheat  and  rye.  Other  important  commodities  have  been  imported  as 
follows : 


1898.  1899. 

Wool  $71,162,000  $80,920,000 

Raw  cotton  59,738,000  55,69i!,ooo 

Hard  coal  3».654,ooo  33.558,000 

Maize  29,988,000  31,654,000 


1898.  1899. 

Machines,  instru- 
ments, vehicles, 

etc  $14,5 18,000  $18,088,000 


Iron  ore   13,090.000 

Pig  iron    4,760,000 


Important  exports  have  been  valued  as  follows : 


1898.  1899. 

Textiles   $211,987,000  $223,173,000 

Drugs  and  col- 
ors                 80,920,000  64,498,000 

Hard  coal          49.0^000  49,266.000 

Sugar              $50,456,000  $45,695,000 
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15470,000 
9,758.000 


1899. 


Leather  and 
leather  goods 
Grain  and 
other  farm 
produce  .... 
Earthenware, 
etc   


35.224.000  38,794.000 


34,748,000 
14,^000 


36,176,000 

15)232.000 

The  export  of  textiles  for  1899  showed  an  increase  of  $11,186,000  over  Uiat  of  1898. 
The  decrease  in  the  beet-sugar  export  is  largely  due  to  the  lessened  demand  for  the 
German  article  in  the  United  States.  In  1897  the  United  States  received  376,286  tons 
of  German  sugar;  in  1898,  219,516  tons;  in  1899,  153.198  tons. 

The  value  of  wine  and  grapes  imported  in  1^  was  $13,639,542  :^n  1899.  $14,922,- 
362.  The  value  of  the  same  commodities  exported  in  18^  was  $6,733,734;  >n  1899, 
$6.606404. 

The  following  figures,  which  appeared  in  a  United  States  consular  report,  show 
the  amount  in  metric  tons  (2204.6  pounds)  of  nineteen  leading  staples  forming  the 
bulk  of  German  imports  from  the  United  States  : 
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German  trade  with  Asia — particularly  with  China  and  Japan — is  increasing.  Ex- 
ports to  Asia  have  been  as  follows:  1890,  $22,901,550;  1897,  $32,880,840;  18^  $40,- 
480.706.    Imports  from  Asia:  1890,  $39,305,700;  1897,  $83,807,178;  1898,  $80,061,968. 

In  November,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  the  German  Colonial  Society  had  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  that  the  new  tariff  include  preferential  rates  for  tea,  coffee,  cacao, 
spices,  tobacco,  and  other  products  imported  from  the  German  colonies.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  such  a  measure  would  be  likely  to  provoke  retaliatory  tariffs  on  the 
part  of  countries  receiving  German  exports ;  in  particular,  it  was  feai%d  the  measure 
might  induce  Great  Britain  to  adoi>t  a  similar  preferential  tariff  in  behalf  of  her  own 
colonies,  which  would  place  certain  classes  of  German  goods  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  British  market. 

Communications. — Only  about  2900  miles  of  the  German  railways  belong  to  private 
companies.  The  rest  are  owned  by  the  imperial,  or  state,  governments.  On  March 
31.  1899,  the  railways  completed  and  open  for  traffic  in  Germany  aggregated  30.731 
miles;  on  March  31,  1900,  31,307  miles.  In  1897  the  capital  invested  in  railways 
amounted  to  11,935,490,000  marks,  and  in  that  year  the  receipts  were  1,684,730,000 
marks,  and  the  expenditure  957.674.000  marks.  In  February,  1900,  there  were  1274 
miles  of  electric  tramway  in  the  empire. 

At  the  beginning  of  i8q8  the  inland  waterways  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  3-foot 
3-inch  draught  aggregated  7502  miles.  This  mileage  was  divided  as  follows :  Navi- 
gable rivers,  4964  miles;  canalized  rivers,  1236  miles;  canals,  exclusive  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  1241  miles.  The  Kiel  Canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  June,  1895.  Its  length  is  61  miles ;  breadth  at  the  bottom,  72  feet ; 
at  the  surface,  213  feet;  depth,  29  feet  6  inches.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction 
was  about  156,000,000  marks.  During  the  fiscal  year  1899  there  passed  throtlgh  the 
Kiel  Canal  25,816  vessels,  aggregating  3.117.838  tons;  in  igoo,  26,279  vessels  of 
3,488,765  tons.  In  the  latter  year  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  was  under  the 
German  flag,  10  per  cent.  British,  8  per  cent.  Danish,  6  per  cent.  Swedish,  and  3  per 
cent.  Russian,  Norwegian,  or  Dutch. 

On  June  16,  1900,  the  new  Elbe  and  Trave  Canal,  which  had  been  five  years  in 
building,  at  a  cost  of  24,500,000  marks,  and  connects  the  Baltic  and  North  seas,  was 
formally  opened  by  Emperor  William.  The  new  canal  has  a  length  of  41  miles,  an 
available  breadth  of  72  feet,  and  its  7  locks  are  8  feet  2  inches  deep.  The  passage 
of  the  canal  requires  from  18  to  21  hours.  This  waterway  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  states  along  the  Elbe  and  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia.  Probably 
to  some  extent  it  will  divert  traffic  from  Hambui^,  and  it  may  somewhat  reduce  the 
revenue  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

The  German  postal  and  telegraph  systems  are  controlled  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment ;  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  systems  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  where  the  posts  and  telegraphs  are  controlled  by  the  governments  of 
those  states.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  whole  empire  in  1898  was  35,462,  and 
of  telegraph  oSicA  22,895.  In  the  year  1898-99  the  receipts  from  posts,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones  in  the  empire  amounted  to  395,559.556  marks,  and  the  expenditure 
350.573.304  marks. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  principle  of  religious  liberty  prevails  in  Germany; 
most  of  the  religious  orders,  however,  particularly  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  have 
been  suppressed.  In  1890  the  number  of  Protestants  was  31,026,810,  or  62^  per 
cent.,  of  the  population ;  Roman  (and  Greek)  Catholics,  17,674.^1,  or  35.8  per  cent. ; 
Jews,  567,884,  or  I.I  per  cent. 

Primary  education  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  is  compulsory 
throughout  Germany.  Children  of  school  age  in  1890  numbered  about  8,695,000. 
For  secondary  and  higher  education  there  are  various  high  schools,  gymnasia,  etc. 
and  technical  schools  and  universities.  The  German  educational  system  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  thorough  in  the  world. 


The  Meat-Inspection  BUI. — A  bill  introduced  in  the  Reichstag,  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  meat  importations  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  was  amended  in 
committee  in  March.  1900,  through  the  pressure  of  Agrarian  influence,  so  that  it 
severely  restricted  the  importation  of  meat  and  provided  for  the  almost  absolute 
exclusion  of  such  importation  after  1004.  The  Agrarians  argued  that  such  a  law 
must  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  German  farm  interests.  The  bill,  however, 
met  the  disapproval  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes ;  the  chambws  of 
commerce  in  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  other  cities  protested  against  the 
bill  to  the  emperor  and  the  Reichstag,  pointing  out  its  liability  to  cause  the  enactment 
of  retaliatory  tariffs  in  other  countries.  The  government  also  disapproved  the 
partisan  nature  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Agrarians,  and  it  was  said  that  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  in  case  of  its  enactment,  threatened  to  resign  the  chancellorship.  Never- 
theless, the  bill  passed  its  second  reading  on  March  8  by  a  vote  of  168  to  99.   But  in 
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the  latter  part  of  April  the  government  effected  a  compFomise  with  the  supporters 
of  the  bill,  which  was  finally  enacted  on  May  23  by  a  vote  of  163  to  123.  The  bill  in 
its  final  form  did  not  please  the  Aerarians,  most  of  whom  voted  against  it ;  the 
minority  also  included  a  number  of  Radicals  and  Socialists.  The  new  law  forbids 
the  importation  of  canned  meats  and  sausages,  but  provides  that,  with  certain  re- 
strictions, fresh  and  prepared  meat  may  be  imported.  The  law  will  remain  in  force 
until  December  31,  1903,  or  until  it  shall  be  superseded  after  that  date  by  new  legis- 
lation. The  passage  of  the  bill  caused  not  a  little  excitement  among  the  Western 
stock  raisers  of  the  United  States ;  and  on  May  26  Mr.  Bailey,  a  member  of  Omgress 
from  Kansas,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill,  providing  for  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  lO-per-cent  duty  on  all  German  importations  into  the 
United  Slates.  The  biU  did  not  become  law.  The  German  authorities  held  that 
the  meat-inspnection  law  was  a  sanitary  measure,  and  was  not  aimed  at  American 
trade,  and  pointed  out  that  the  law  was  applicable  impartially  to  all  nations.  Since, 
however,  the  importations  of  American  meat  products  to  Germany  are  greater  than 
those  of  all  other  countries  combined,  the  United  States  will  be  the  greatest  sufferer. 

The  passage  of  the  meat-inspection  bill  was  feared  in  Hungary  as  welt  as  in  the 
United  States ;  and  not  only  because  Hungarian  meats  would  be  excluded  from  the 
German  market.  For  the  Hut^rtans  feared  that  a  retaliatory  tariff  against  German 
manufactures  would  be  established  in  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
German  products  would  to  some  extent  be  turned  to  Hungary,  and  that  an  undesired 
influence  upon  the  latter's  economic  relations  would  result. 

The  Lex  Heinse. — This  measure,  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  by  the  government, 
and  supported  by  the  Qericals  and  Conservatives,  called  forth  as  mucii  disapproval 
among  the  literary  and  artistic  classes  of  Germany  as  the  meat-inspection  bill  did  among 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  The  original  Lex  Heinze  was  intro- 
duced in  i8p2  as  a  result  of  the  revelatiotu  made  dunng  the  trial  of  the  notorious 
criminal  Hemze,  from  whom  the  bill  derives  its  name.  The  bill  was  intended  to  regulate 
public  morality,  and,  in  an  amended  form,  provided  penalties  for  the  publication,  sale, 
or  exposure  of  books,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art  alleged  to  be  offensive  to 
decency.  It  also  provided  for  the  censorship  of  theatrical  and  other  entertainments 
alleged  to  be  of  an  objectionable  character.  In  general,  artists  and  literary  men 
regarded  the  measure  as  a  grave  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  their  professions. 
Large  mass-meetings  were  held  in  protest  against  the  bill,  which  was  also  widely 
(n>posed  by  the  public  press.  The  measure  met  the  strong  opposition  not  only  of 
those  it  most  directly  affected,  but  of  many  prominent  omcials  and  such  notable 
scholars  as  Theodor  Mommsen,  the  historian,  and  Friedrich  Paulsen,  the  philosopher. 
In  the  Reichstag  so  ^reat  was  the  imposition  of  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  that 
they  adopted  obstructionist  tactics,  which  theretofore  had  been  almost  unknown  in 
that  body.  Finally,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Count  Ballestrem,  president  of  the 
Reichstag,  the  bill  was  dropped  by  the  Qericals  and  Conservatives,  who  substituted 
a  new  measure,  which,  like  the  other,  had  the  general  purpose  of  regulating  public 
morality,  but  which  omitted  the  obnoxious  clauses  concerning  police  supervision  of 
public  entertainments  and  modified  the  clauses  concerning  the  exposure  and  sale 
of  objectionable  books  and  pictures,  so  that  they  apply  only  to  minors.  In  this  form 
the  bill  was  enacted  on  May  22. 

The  Naval  Bill. — On  December  11,  1899,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  imperial  chancel- 
lor, announced  in  the  Reichstag  that  a  bill  to  amend  the  navy  act  of  1898  would  be 
introduced.  This  bill,  he  said,  would  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  reserve  and  of 
the  fleet  in  home  waters  and  for  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  battle-ships  on  foreign 
stations.  The  bill  was  brought  in  and  was  advocated  by  Count  von  Bulow,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  "on  the  ground  that  recent  political  events,  as  well  as 
the  increase  in  naval  armaments  elsewhere,  demanded  a  commensurate  progress  in 
behalf  of  German  commercial  and  colonial  enterprise."  The  measure  was  favored 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Conservatives,  moderate  Radicals,  and  National  Liberals. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  Agrarians,  Qericals.  and  Social  Democrats,  who  argued  that 
navy  legislation  should  not  be  enacted  before  the  expiration  of  the  so-called  "sex- 
ennate"  of  1898  (the  navy  act  mentioned  above).  On  January  25,  1900,  the  Bundes- 
rath  approved  the  bill,  which  provided  practically  for  the  doubling  of  Germany's 
naval  strength  by  1916.  The  cost  of  such  an  increase  would  be  1,600,000,000  marks, 
of  which  ;^3,ooo,ooo  marks  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  and  the 
remainder  from  the  usual  revenues.  In  the  Reichstag  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
budget  committee,  which,  upon  a  motion  of  the  Qericals,  decided  to  reduce  by 
thirteen  the  number  of  cruisers  proposed  for  the  reserve  and  the  foreign  service. 
As  the  Clericals  controlled  the  political  balance,  the  fate  of  the  naval  bill  was  in 
their  hands ;  and  as  a  condition  of  their  support  they  introduced  certain  measures 
providing  for  the  partial  jpayment  of  the  increased  expenditure  to  be  incurred. 
These  measures  included  "an  increase  in  the  tax  upon  negotiable  paper,  lottery 
tidcets»  imported  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  and  cigars,  as  well  as  a  special  tax  on 
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mining  shares."  After  the  adoption  of  these  measures  the  Reichstag  that  body 
passed  the  naval  bill  on  June  12,  1900,  by  a  vote  of  201  to  103.  In  its  final  form  the 
bill  provided  that  the  navy  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  comprise  two  double  squadrons, 
consisting  of  a  flagship  and  16  battle-ships  and  8  great  and  24  small  cruisers ;  3  great 
and  4  small  cruisers  as  a  reserve,  and  3  great  and  10  small  cruisers  on  foreign 
stations. 

The  Clerical  Toleration  Bill. — In  December,  igoo,  a  hill  was  introduced  in  the 
Reichstag  by  the  Clerical  party,  providing  for  complete  freedom  of  worship  through- 
out the  empire  of  every  religious  body  that  is  recognized  by  any  one  of  the  German 
governments.  The  bill  provided  for  the  abolition  of  all  limitations  placed  by  par- 
ticular states  on  the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  and  on  other  religious  forms,  and 
for  freedom  of  religious  societies  or  orders  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  the 
last  provision  obviously  repealing  the  law  against  the  Jesuits.  Count  von  Btilow, 
who  had  become  imperial  chancellor,  in  commenting  on  the  bill  before  the  Reichstag, 
said  that  while  he  favored  equality  in  the  treatment  of  religious  bodies,  such  an  end 
must  be  attained,  if  attained  at  all,  by  the  action  of  the  several  state  governments; 
and  that,  accordingly,  he,  as  the  r^resentative  of  the  federal  government,  would  be 
oblis^  to  oppose  the  measure.  The  bill,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  for 
further  consideration,  is  significant  of  a  strong  feeling  for  complete  rel^ous  liberty 
in  Germany. 

Taxation  of  Department  Stores. — Considerable  agitation  was  caused  by  a  bill 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  department  stores,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  in  January,  1900,  and  passed  in  July.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
all  department  stores  doing  an  annual  business  of  over  400,000  marks  are  subject 
to  a  tax  amounting  to  from  iV^  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested.  The  object 
of  this  measure  was,  according  to  its  supporters,  not  to  raise  additional  revenue  for 
the  state,  but  to  put  the  small  middleman  on  a  more  equal  footing  in  his  strunle 
against  the  department  stores,  "to  protect  the  weak  s^inst  the  strong."  The 
measure  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Centrists,  who  profess  a  friendship  for  the 
small  middleman,  and  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Radical  and  Liberal  elements  of 
the  Diet. 

Resignation  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. — The  resignation  of  the  imperial  chancellor. 
Prince  Hohentohe-Schillingsfiirst  {q.v.),  on  the  ground  of  old  age,  was  announced 
in  October.  There  were  reports  that  not  only  his  advanced  age  led  the  chancellor 
to  resign,  but  the  fact  that  he  disapproved  of  the  emperor's  policy  in  regard  to  China. 
But  the  Cologne  Gazette  stated  that  he  was  in  entire  accord  with  this  policy.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  not  for  some  time  given  much  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs  (although  this  was  contradicted  by  certain  German  newspapers), 
and  that  as  imperial  chancellor  he  had  seldom  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
emperor,  who  since  he  threw  off  the  guiding  hand  of  Bismarck  has  been  "his  own 
chancellor."  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  families  that  are 
represented  by  the  smaller  sovereigns  of  Germany;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  higher 
in  dignity  than,  though  he  was  inferior  in  influence  to,  the  late  Count  Caprivi,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  imperial  chancellor  in  1894.  Among  those  mentioned  in  the  press 
as  possible  selections  for  the  chancellorship  were  Prince  Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
governor-general  of  Alsace-Lorraine ;  Count  Philip  Eulenbui^,  ambassador  at 
Vienna;  the  Prince  of  Hatzfeldt-Trachenburg;  and  Count  von  Bulow,  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  A  few  days  after  Hohenlohe's  resignation  Von  Btilow  received 
the  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  and  also  to  the  presidency  of  the  Prussian 
ministry.  He  was  succeeded  as  foreign  minister  by  Baron  von  Richthofen,  the 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  No  question  was  raised  as  to  Von  Billow's 
ability,  but  it  was  ui^^  in  some  quarters  that  no  one  would  be  appointed  who  would 
not  in  all  likelihood  prove  distinctly  tractable  to  the  emperor's  wishes. 

Other  Events. — On  June  20,  1900,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German  minister  at 
Peking,  was  murdered,  and  the  attack  on  the  legations  in  Uiat  city  was  begrun  by  the 
Chinese.  Soon  after  Germany,  like  the  other  Powers,  prepared  to  send  troops  for 
service  in  China,  and  a  mixed  brigade  of  10,000  men  was  mobilized  for  that  purpose. 
Herr  Mumm  von  Schwarzenstein  was  appointed  to  succeed  Baron  von  Ketteler. 
With  regard  to  the  Chinese  crisis  Emperor  William  made  a  number  of  speeches,  the 
vengeful  tone  of  which  aroused  much  unfavorable  comment.  At  the  same  time  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  partition  of  China.  On 
August  8,  1900,  Count  von  Waldersee,  field-marshal  in  the  German  army,  was 
appointed,  with  the  consent  of  thc_  Powers,  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces 
in  China.  An  agreement  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  territorial  integrify  of 
China  was  concluded  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  October  16.  On 
November  ii,  1900,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  Germany's  China  expedition  up 
to  March  31.  iQOi,  would  be  about  $37,169,000,  the  strength  of  the  expedition  being 
582  officers  and  about  19,000  men.  See  the  paragraphs  on  history  io  die  article 
Chinese  Empire. 
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On  February  20,  1900,  the  Reichstag  by  a  large  majority  adopted  a  resolution 
rescinding  the  so-called  "dictatorial  paragraph"  in  the  law  of  1879  relating  to  the 
administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  measure  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
imperial  chancellor,  whose  position  was  supported  by  the  Conservatives.  On  May  4 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  was  celebrated  «n  Berlin. 

It  was  announced  in  October,  igoo,  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  leased  to 
Germany  for  a  coaling  station  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  island  of  Uroan  in  the 
Red  Sea,  forty  miles  north  of  the  island  of  Kamaran.  Though  later  the  report  was 
officially  denied,  it  seemed  to  contain  a  germ  of  truth,  as  early  in  December  Turkey 
protested  against  German  occupation  of  the  island. 

Matters  relating  to  Germany  are  also  treated  in  the  articles  Axckxology,  Census, 
Colonies,  and  German  Litebatube. 

aiBUBB,  Dr.  Paul,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute, 
died  at  Suffem,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1851,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Paris  in  1884.  He  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  in  the 
Pasteur  institute  in  Paris.  His  first  work  of  public  interest  was  the  study  of  chol- 
era and  of  Ferrar's  preventive  inoculation  in  Spain,  and  in  1888  the  French  gov- 
ernment sent  him  to  Havana  to  make  a  study  of  yellow  fever.  A  small  hospital 
boTilt  in  New  York  for  the  preventive  treatment  of  rabies  became  a  large  sanitarium. 
A  few  years  ago  he  moved  the  institution  to  Suffern. 

GIBRAZiTABf  a  British  crown  colony  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Andalusia,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  area  of  only  1.9  square  miles,  but 
a  maximum  elevation  of  1439  feet  above'  the  Straits.  The  total  population  in  1898 
was  24,093 ;  iSgg,  24,701,  of  whom  565^  were  British  troops.  Gibraltar  is  notable 
aot,only  as  a  naval  base  but  as  a  position  of  extraordinary  strategic  importance. 
The  commander  of  the  troops.  General  Sir  Robert  Biddulph  since  i8g8,  is  also  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  and  exercises  both  executive  and  legislative  functions.  Revenue 
and  expenditure  in  1898  were  £56,019  and  £48,878  respectively,  and  in  1899,  ^59-954 
and  £59,520  respectively.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  port  dues,  rent  of 
crown  estate,  and  excise.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  £30,000.  The  shipping  is  about 
three-fourths  British;  the  total  tonnage  in  1898,  exclusive  of  war  vessels,  was 
4.^,000  tons,  and  in  1899,  4,299,000  tons.  In  the  latter  year  British  tonnage  was 
the  smallest  it  had  been  in  many  years,  and  foreign  tonnage  the  largest  The  principal 
trade  is  the  supply  of  coal  and  stores  to  shipping.  Public  works  recently  in  process 
of  construction  included  new  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  rain  water,  new  drainage, 
and  a  new  commercial  and  coaling  mole. 

CUBSON,  Charles  Hopper,  former  United  States  senator  from  Maryland,  died 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  March  31,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Queen  Anne  County,  January 
19,  1842,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864,  and  from  1870  to  1879  was  State's  attorney 
for  Talbot  County.  From  1885  to  1891  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress, 
and  in  January,  1892,  was  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  caused  by  the  death  of  E.  K.  Wilson.  This  term  expired  in  March,  1897. 

OHiBZIRT,  Mahlon  Norris,  D.D.,  LI..D.,  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  diocese  of  Minnesota,  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  2. 
igoa  He  was  bom  at  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  1848,  and  was  educated  at  Hobart 
College,  where,  however,  he  did  not  complete  his  course.  After  teaching  for  a  time 
in  Utah,  and  stud^^ing  at  the  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priestiiood  in  1875.  He  was  m  charge  of  several  parishes  in  the 
West,  and  in  October,  1886,  was  consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  of  Minnesota. 

OILDBR,  Colonel  WiujAU  Henry,  Arctic  eicplorer,  died  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
February  6,  190a  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1838,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Union  army.  Serving  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  was  promoted,  and  for  some  time  was  on  the  staff  of  General  T.  W. 
^an.  After  the  war  he  turned  his  attention  to  art  and  later  to  journalism,  becoming 
managing  editor  of  the  Newark  Register,  of  which  his  brother,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  was  the  founder.  He  became  interested  in  Arctic  exploration,  and  in  1878 
accompanied  the  Franklin  search  expedition  as  second  in  command  to  the  late 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka.  On  this  expedition  he  experienced  much  hard 
sledging  service  in  King  William's  land,  travelling,  it  is  said,  some  3250  miles,  per- 
haps the  longest  Arctic  sledge  journey  on  record.  He  acoimpanied  the  De  Uing 
expedition  in  1881  in  the  Rodgcrs,  which  ship  was  burned  on  the  western  shore  of 
Bering  Strait.  He  then  went  on  the  Lena  Delta  with  the  search  party  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Jeannette.  Later,  he  acted  as  a  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald.   He  wrote  Schwatka's  Search  and  Ice  Pack  and  Tundra. 

QIUi,  Sir  David,  astronomer  and  director  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory, 
received  during  the  year  several  well-merited  honors  in  recognition  of  his  researches. 
In  addition  to  being  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  birthday.  Dr.  Gill 
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received  from  the  United  States  the  Watson  tnedal  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Bruce  medal  from  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  The 
Watson  medal  was  given  for  Dr.  Gill's  work  in  perfecting  the  application  of  the 
heliometer  to  astronomical  measurements,  resulting  in  the  determination  of  the 
parallaxes  of  the  «un  and  stars,  and  of  the  positions  of  the  planets.  Sir  David  Gill 
is  now  engaged  in  supervising  the  measurement  of  a  meridian  arc  across  Africa  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cairo.  He  was  bom  June  12,  1843,  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  his  first  work  in  practical  astronomy  was  done  at  the  observatory  in  that  town. 
In  1872  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  erected  at  Dtmecht,  near  Aberdeen,  by 
Lord  Lindsay.  In  1874  he  went  to  Mauritius  to  determine  the  solar  parallax  of  the 
sun  by  means  of  heliometer  measurements,  and  in  1877  at  the  island  of  Ascension  he 
measured  the  parallax  of  Mars.  He  became  director  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Observatory  in  1879,  a  position  which  he  now  holds.  Dr.  Gill  in  the  course  of  his 
work  at  this  observatory  has  made  a  number  of  important  observations  and  has  pub- 
lished many  valuable  papers.  With  Dr.  Elkin  he  determined  the  parallax  of  the 
southern  stars,  and  he  also  arranged  a  series  of  telegraphic  determinations  of  longi- 
tude. In  18S2,  at  the  time  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  he  or^nized  the  South  African 
station,  and  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  a  geodetic  survey  of  South  Africa, 
which  has  since  been  extended.  From  1885  to  1890  ne  made  a  series  of  photographs 
of  the  southern  heavens,  including  all  the  stars  between  20"  and  the  South  Pole.  A 
new  heliometer  having  been  constructed  for  the  Cape  observatory  in  1887,  he  again 
determined  the  solar  parallax  with  a  high  degree  of  precision.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  observations  at  a  number  of  stations  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared plan.  The  numerous  researches  of' this  astronomer  are  to  be  found  in  the 
publications  of  the  Dunecht  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  observatories  and  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  of  which,  as  well  as  many  other  learned 
bodies,  Dr.  Gill  is  a  member. 

OIHLS'  FRIBNDX.T  SOOIdT  IN  AMSRIOA,  founded  in  England  in  1875, 
has  extended  to  all  English-speaking  countries,  and  numbering  in  1900  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  over  300,000  members,  is  a  society  of  young  church  women  and  girts, 
which  aims  to  encourage  purity,  dutifulness  to  parents,  faithfulness  to  employers, 
and  thrift.  There  are  two  classes  of  members — associates,  who  must  be  commtini- 
cants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  members,  who  may  be  of  any  denomi- 
nation. The  society  was  started  in  the  United  States  in  1877,  and  had  in  1900  a 
membership  of  nearly  22,000.  The  American  society  publishes  the  GirW  Friendly 
Magasine.  President,  Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  secretary.  Miss 
Eve  Alexander,  659  West  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Central  office,  3&1 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OZiADS^NB,  Mrs.  William  Ewaht,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynnc,  of 
Hawarden  Castle,  was  bom  in  1812  and  died  June  14,  1900.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
known  throughout  England  for  her  unwearied  devotion  to  her  husband's  interests, 
for  her  social  grace,  and  for  the  extraordinary  loveliness  of  her  character.  Mrs. 
Gladstone  was  much  interested  in  religious  and  charitable  work,  an  instann  of  the 
latter  being  her  collection  of  $25,000  for  the  orphans  who  were  victims  of  the  cholera 
epidemic.  At  Hawarden  also  Mrs.  Gladstone  gave  her  personal  supervision  to  an 
orphanage  in  which  young  girls  were  trained  for  domestic  service.  By  courteqr  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  expressed  wish, 
Mrs.  Gladstone  was  laid  by  her  husband's  side  in  Westminister  Abbey. 
•  QOZIBBI),  William,  who  as  a  Democrat  contested  the  gubernatorial  election  in 
Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1899,  was  shot  in  Frankfort  on  January  30,  1900,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  capitol  grounds  on  his  way  to  the  State  House,  and  died  on  February  3. 
The  shot  was  fired  from  a  ritle  by  some  unknown  person  stationed  at  a  window  in  the 
State  House.  According  to  the  election  returns,  the  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, W.  S.  Taylor,  was  elected,  and  accordingly  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  After 
the  otvanization  of  the  Legislature,  January  i,  1900,  notice  of  contest,  based  on 
several  grounds,  including  the  use  of  tissue  ballots  in  the  election,  illegal  injunc- 
tions, military  interference,  and  intimidation,  was  served  on  the  de  facto  government, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  legislative  committee,  which  when  Goebel  was  shot 
was  prepared  to  report  to  the  Legislature  in  his  favor.  Accordingly,  on  January  31 
Goebel  and  J.  C.  W.  Beckham  took  the  oath  of  office  as  govemor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  respectively.  The  decision  of  the  commission  was  subsequently  endorsed 
by  the  courts.   See  Kehtucky  (paragraph  The  Goebel  Feud). 

William  Goebel  was  bom  in  Sullivan  County,  Fenn.,  in  1856.  and  when  a  boy 
went  with  his  parents  to  Covington,  Ky.  He  studied  law  and  became  the  partner 
of  Govemor  John  W.  Stevenson  and  later  of  John  G.  Carlisle.  For  about  twelve 
years  preceding  his  death  he  represented  Kenton  County  in  the  Kentucky  Senate. 

GOLD.  The  production  of  ^Id  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  throughontthe  rest  of 
the  world,  during  1900  was  quite  large,  altboc^h  in  comparing  the  world's  production 
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of  1900  with  that  of  1899  there  is  found  an  apparent  decrease  of  about  $57,000,000, 
which  is  at  once  explained  when  we  recollect  that,  owing  to  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
the  great  output  of  the  Transvaal  mines  has  practically  been  completely  stopped  for 
the  time  being.  The  production  from  this  republic  was  expected  to  reach  $100,000,000 
in  1900,  but  instead  it  amounted  to  but  $6,845,046.  Making  an  allowance,  therefore, 
for  the  Transvaal  output,  in  comparing  the  world's  production  of  gold  in  1900  and 
1899,  we  find  that  during  the  past  year  there  was  really  an  increase  of  nearly 
$9,ooo,ooa 

The  following  figures  of  production  are  given  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal: 
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In  1899  tlic  United  States  ranked  third  on  the  list  of  gold-producing  countries; 
bat  in  1900.  owing  to  the  stoppue  of  mining  in  the  Transvaal,  it  advanced  to  first 

?'lace.  while  Australasia  dropped  back  to  second  place,  Canada  being  third  and  Russia 
ourth.  The  production  of  these  four  countries  together  forms  nearly  90  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  output  The  world's  production  in  1897  amounted  to  $237,833,984;  in 
1898,  $286,803,462;  and  in  1899,  $313,641,534.  Of  the  last  amount,' 86.5  per  cent,  was 

firoduced  by  five  countries,  as  follows:  Australia,  $79,206,180;  South  African  Repub- 
ic,  $73,961,501;  United  States,  including  Alaska,  $70,096,021;  Russia,  $23,963,017; 
Ouiftda,  %xijai^7JF>' 

Statistics  have  been  pnblished  showing  that  the  world's  production  for  the  fifty 
years  ending  wilJi  1899  amounted  to  $6,591^832,000,  and  for  me  preceding  fifty  years 
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$787,460,000.  The  world's  production  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  is  also 
reported  to  be  more  than  double  that  produced  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America  to  1850,  which  output  is  estimated  at  $3,129,720,000. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  director  of  the  United  States  Hint,  the  world's 
production  has  been  as  follows: 

1501-1550  -   $225,580,000      1701-1750   $587,580,000 

1551-1600   245,580,000      1751-1800   677,240,003 

1601-1650   281,840,000      1801-1850   7*7,460,000 

1651-1700   ^440,000      1851-1899  6.665.631,000 

The  estimated  production  Ibr  the  last  four  years  reported  has  been : 

Year.                            United  Sutes  Total.  World's  Total. 

1896                                                              $53,088,000  $202,251,030 

1897                                                                57.363.000  238,812,000 

iS^                                                                64,463,000  287,428,000 

1899  ^.                             72,500,000  315,000,000 


Total   $247,414,000  $1,043,491,000 

The  United  States  production  for  1899  was  3,437,210  troy  ounces,  valued  at 
$71,053,400.  The  value  for  1900  as  given  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
is  $78,658,755,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  previous  jrear,  which  is  in  part  due  to 
the  increased  production  of  Colorado,  the  leading  State  at  present  in  gold  mining. 
California  ranks  second  and  Alaska  third,  the  much-advertised  Cape  Nome  fields 
having  failed  to  come  up  to  anticipations.  Other  important  gold-producing  States 
for  the  year  were  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Realizing  the  imiKtrtance  of  reliable  information  concerning  the  gold  fields  of 
Alaska,  which  have  been  exciting  so  much  attention,  the  United  States  Geological 
Surv^  has  had  parties  in  the  field  for  several  years  past,  and  the  results  of  their 
investigations  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  two  reports  during  1900.  The  first  of 
these  is  Part  VII.  of  the  twentieth  annual  report,  asd  contains  sketches  of  the 
economic  geology  of  the  Alaskan  gold-producing  districts,  as  well  as  important  notes 
on  the  climates,  routes  by  which  the  districts  may  be  reached,  etc  There  are  also 
many  maps  and  illustrations  in  the  report.  A  second  volume,  smaller  in  size,  is 
entitled  a  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Cape  Nome  Gold  Region,  by  Brooks  and 
Schrader,  and  give^  an  accurate  description  of  this  district.  The  report  states  that 
the  bed-rock  of  the  Nome  district  is  limestone,  mica  schist,  and  gneiss,  while  the 
gravels  of  the  region  can  be  classified  as  gulch,  terrace,  and  tundra  gravels,  those 
of  the  beaches  being  closely  related  to  the  latter.  The  most  important  gold  deposits 
thus  far  exploited  are  in  the  gulch  and  beach  gravels,  although  the  metal  is  also 
known  to  occur  in  the  tundra  and  in  the  bars  of  the  larger  rivers ;  but  it  is  sugge^ed 
diat  prospectors  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  higher  beaches  and  terraces.  The 
occurrences  of  gold  in  beach  sands  are  known  to  occur  at  several  localities  in  the 
United  States,  but  those  at  Cape  Nome  are  peculiarly  rich;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  gold  production  for  that  region  in  1899  will  probably  amount  to  about  $3,ooo,ooa 
The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  issued  a  report  by  R.  G. 
McConnell  on  the  Klondike  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon  district  As  is  well  known,  the 
early  Klondike  strikes  were  made  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  the  richer  claims  are 
on  the  American  side  of  the  line. 

The  amount  of  gold  coined  during  the  year  1900  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  as  follows : 

Denominations.  Pieces.  Value. 

Double  eagles   4,334,084  $86,681,680.00 

Eagles   374.960  3.749.600.00 

Half  eagles   1,734.730  8,673,65aoo 

Quarter  eagles   67.205  1^012.50 

Total  gold   6,510,979  $99.2^,942.50 

The  imports  of  gold  during  the  year  amounted  to  $66,745,244,  $21,041,988  of  which 
was  in  the  form  or  ore  and  base  bullion,  while  $45,703,256  was  either  coin  or  bullion. 
The  exports  amounted  to  $54,134,623,  divided  as  follows:  Domestic,  ore  and  base 
bullion,  $69,926;  bullion  and  coin,  $52,717,597;  foreign  bullion  and  coin,  $i,347,ioa 

OOIiD  OOAST,  one  of  the  four  West  African  crown  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
the  others  being  Gambia,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  Gold  Coast  lies  between 
Togoland  (German)  on  the  east  and  the  Ivory  Coast  (French)  on  the  west,  hav- 
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ing  a  coast  line  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  of  about  350  miles.  Ashantiland  and  other 
territories  lie  to  the  north  of  the  colony  proper,  and  were  formed  into  a  separate 
district  under  the  name  of  the  "Northern  Territories"  in  1896;  this  district  is 
administered  by  a  commissioner  at  Kumassi.  To  the  north  of  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritories is  the  French  Soudan.  The  estimated  area  of  the  Gold  Coast  proper  is 
40^030  square  mites;  the  population  has  been  estimated  at  1,473,882,  of  whom  ortlj 
aboat  500  are  Europeans.  The  seat  of  government  is  Accra,  a  town  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  16,276 ;  the  other  most  important  towns  are  Cape  Coast  (popu- 
lation, 11,614),  Elmina  (10,530),  Addah  (7530),  Kwitta,  Saltpond,  and  Winneba. 
The  Gold  Coast  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Sir  F.  M.  Hodgson  since  1898),  who 
is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council.  Educational  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  other  missionaries,  some  of  whom 
receive  government  aid.  The.  government  has  established  elementary  schools  at 
Accra  and  Cape  Coast.  The  revenue  (including  grants)  of  the  colony  in  1898  was 
£303,822,  and  the  expenditure,  £377,972 ;  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  were 
£422.795  and  £309,658  respectively.  The  principal  products  are  palm  oil,  palm 
Itemels,  rubber,  ivory,  and  gum-copal ;  gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain.  In  189B  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £960,336, 
and  in  1899,  i£i>3?3.2i8;  for  the  same  years  the  exports  amounted  to  £992,^  and 
£1,111,738  respectively.  In  1899  the  values  of  the  leading  exports  were;  Rubber, 
jf555.73i;  palm  oil,  £183,204;  palm  kernels,  £106,156;  tiimwr,  £87,076.  The  chief 
imports  are  textiles,  hardware,  and  alcoholic  liquors. 

A  government  railway  is  being  built  from  Sekondi  on  the  coast  to  Tarkwa,  and 
some  50  miles  have  been  constructed.  Under  the  Colonial  Loans  act  of  1899  the 
inmerial  government  advanced  the  sum  of  £578,000  for  railway  construction  and 
1^,000  for  harbor  works  at  Accra.  Late  in  1900  it  was  definitely  announced  that 
work  was  to  be  begun  immediately  on  the  extension  of  the  Sekondi-Tarkwa  Railway 
to  Kumassi.  The  entire  road,  which  has  a  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  when  completed  will 
be  180  miles  long.  It  will  pass  through  a  gold-bearing  country  and  dense  tropical 
forests.  In  a  district  so  liable  to  native  uprisings  as  Ashanti — the  year  1900  wit- 
nessed the  fifth  insurrection — this  railway  will  insure  considerable  safety  to  British 
administration,  as  it  will  enable  troops  to  reach  Kumassi  from  England  in  fourteen 
days.  Over  700  miles  of  telegraphs  have  been  constructed  in  the  colony. 

in  March,  19OQ,  an  insurrection  of  the  natives  cKcurred  in  Ashantiland.  It  was 
caused  by  a  British  expedition  in  quest  of  the  "golden  stool,"  the  symbol  of  Ash- 
anti royalty  that  was  carried  off  by  the  natives  upon  the  downfall  of  Prempeh  in 
1896,  and  the  existence  of  which  the  natives  consider  necessa^  for  the  enthrone- 
ment of  a  king.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Prempeh,  king  of  Ashanti,  submitted 
to  British  troops  at  Kumassi  in  January,  1896,  whereupon  Ashantiland  ^nd  the 
adjacent  territories  were  placed  under  British  protection  and  a  commissioner  was 
placed  at  Kumassi,  as  noted  above.  Failing  to  comply  with  the  terms  dictated  by 
the  British.  Prempeh  was  made  a  political  prisoner,  and  is  now  interned  on  one 
of  the  Seychelles.  Early  in  April,  1900,  Kumassi  was  invested  by  a  large  force  of 
natives,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  month  a  smalt  relieving  force  of  Hausas  was  sent 
from  Accra.  At  Kumassi  were  Governor  and  Lady  Hodgson.  There  were  no  white 
troops,  but  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  700  native  soldiers  under  Major  A.  H. 
Morris,  who  had  four  Maxim  guns  and  six  seven-pounders.  The  Kumassis,  the 
strongest  tribe  in  Ashantiland,  who  were  armed  with  flint-lock  muskets,  seemed  to 
be  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection.  The  king  of  the  Bekwais,  living  only  a  few 
miles  from  Kumassi,  appeared  to  be  loyal  to  the  British.  On  April  25  a  great  num- 
ber of  natives,  possibly  10,000,  attacked  the  fort  at  Kumassi;  another  attack  was 
made  four  days  later,  when  the  rebels  were  driven  off  with  great  loss.  A  force  of 
Lagos  constabulary,  marching  to  the  relief  of  Kumassi,  reached  the  town  on  April 
29;  on  that  day  and  on  the  30th  it  experienced  severe  fightii^,  and  sustained  a 
loss  of  2  killed  and  133  wounded.  Other  reinforcements  were  sent  from  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force  in  Nigeria  and  the  Sierra  Leone  West  African  Regiment 
and  Frontier  Police.  The  uprising  continued  to  grow  in  seriousness  and  the  dis- 
affection of  supposedly  loyal  tribes,  including  the  Bekwais,  was  feared.  The  rebels 
were  believed  to  be  able  to  raife  50,000  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  for  some  time 
they  had  been  making  extensive  preparations  for  the  insurrection.  On  June  23,  1900, 
Ciovemor  Hodgson  with  600  native  soldiers,  commanded  by  Major  Morris,  being 
forced  by  reduced  rations  to  leave  Kumassi,  pushed  through  the  rebel  lines,  and  by 
way  of  Patiasa  reached  Terrabum  with  a  loss  of  6  killed  and  several  wounded. 
The  march  was  attended  hy  much  suffering  and  privation.  Captain  F.  E.  Bishop 
and  100  Hausas  were  left  in  Kumassi  to  assist  the  troops  then  on  their  way  to  take 
the  city.   The  governor  and  his  party  reached  Accra  on  July  11. 

On  July  15  the  reinforcements  commanded  by^  Colonel  James  Willcocks  and 
Colonel  Burroughs  succeeded  in  relieving  the  garrison  at  Kumassi  after  two  days 
of  hard  fighting.    The  garrison  was  found  to  be  so  exhausted  that  it  could  have 
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held  out  but  little  longer.  Many  persons  in  Kumassi  had  died  of  starvation.  The 
rebel  camp  at  Kokofu  was  destroyed  on  July  22,  and  other  expeditions  were  sent  out 
to  make  complete  the  suppression  of  the  uprising.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
move  again  upon  Kumassi,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  year  that  the 
insurrection  was  entirely  put  down.  On  November  14  Chief  Kobina  Cherry,  a  ring- 
leader of  the  rebellion,  was  surprised  and  captured  near  Onumassi,  and  by  the  last 
of  December  all  the  rebel  chiefs  had  surrendered,  the  chiefs  Kofi  Kofia  and  Oset 
Kudjoe  Krum  being  the  last  captured. 

QOLP.  The  old  Scottish  national  game  iras  established  in  this  cotintry  only 
a  dozen  years  ago  by  the  St  Andrews  Gotf  Oub,  near  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  when  the 
name  "golf  was  practically  unknown  here.  Up  to  1894,  at  the  close  of  which  year 
the  United  States  Golf  Association  was  formed,  the  game  bad  but  a  slow  growth, 
and  there  were  at  that  time,  according  to  an  authority,  less  than  a  dozen  clubs.  All 
the  growth  of  the  game  has  practically  been  since  then,  yet  a  recent  estimate  claims 
for  the  game  in  America  in  igoo  over  1200  organized  golf  clubs,  with  a  membership 
of  200,000,  50,000  of  them  being  women.  This  takes  no  account  of  thousands  of 
players  unaffiliated  with  clubs.  The  year  1900  saw  a  great  increase  of  clubs  and 
of  private  links,  and  an  increasing  number  of  public  links  in  the  city  parks.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  play,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1900 
the  winner  of  the  national  amateur  championship  was,  for  the  second  successive 
year,  a  native  bom-and-bred  golfer.  Both  in  1899  and  igoo  the  winners  of  the 
championship  had,  in  the  finals,  played  former  champion  Findlay  S.  Douglas,  an 
ex-captain  of  the  St.  Andrews  University  team.  Probably  the  greatest  events  of 
interest  during  the  year  were  the  visits  to  this  country  of  two  of  the  best  of  the 
British  golf  players — Hariy  Vardon,  open  champion  of  Great  Britain  in  1896,  1898, 
and  1899,  and  later  J.  H.  Taylor,  open  champion  in  1894,  1895,  and  1900.  It  wo^d 
be  impossible  even  to  summarize  here  the  results  of  the  tours  of  these  two  golfers. 
Playing  from  day  to  day  on  strange  courses  and  sometimes  under  adverse  conditions, 
they  were,  in  general,  invincible.  Their  comments  on  the  characteristics  of  leading 
American  players  and  on  the  conditions  of  the  various  links  were  widely  published, 
and  excited  much  interest.  In  golf  an  amateur  does  not  lose  his  standing  by  playing 
with  professionals  whose  play  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  the  matter  of  the  spirit 
of  clean  sport,  and  many  amateur  golfers  improved  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their 
quality  01  play  in  contests  with  the  two  open  champions.  The  year  saw  a  number 
of  metropolitan  women's  associations  formed,  a  natural  sequence  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  sectional  organizations  formed  by  the  men  players  during  1899.  The  three 
principal  tournaments  of  the  year — the  national  amateur,  women  s,  and  open  cham- 
pionships— were  played  as  usual.  The  fourth  important  event,  the  intercoll^iate 
championship,  was  not  held,  owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Intercollegiate  Golf  Asso- 
ciation in  1899  to  change  the  time  of  playing  from  fall  to  spring.  It  was  felt  that 
to  hold  a  match  in  the  spring  of  1900  would  bring  the  event  inconveniently  near  the 
1899  affair,  and  the  fifth  annual  tournament  will,  therefore,  be  held  in  the  spring  of 
1901.  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  however,  played  an  unofficial  match  in  May. 
which  was  won  by  Yale.  The  record  of  the  national  matches  of  1900  follows.  The 
sixth  annual  amateur  championship  of  the  U.S. Golf  Association  was  held  at  Garden 
City  Golf  Club,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  2-7.  96  players  starting  and  36  qualifying, 
36  holes  each  day.  The  players  in  the  semi-final  round  were  W.  J.  Travis,  Garden 
City  Golf  Oub;  A.  G.  Lockwood,  Allston;  F.  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield  County;  and 
H.  M.  Harriman  (champion),  Meadowbrook.  Lockwood  and  Harriman  dropped 
out,  and  Travis  defeated  Douglas  2  up.  The  finals  were  placed  in  an  unusually 
violent  thunderstorm.  The  fifth  annual  women's  championship,  Shinnecock  Hills 
Golf  Club,  Long  Island,  August  28  to  September  I,  had  58  starters,  16  qualifying. 
18  holes  each  day.  In  the  semi-final  round  the  players  were  Miss  Frances  C.  Griscom, 
Merion  Cricket  Qub;  Miss  Eunice  Terry,  Ardsley;  Miss  Margaret  Curtis,  Essex 
County;  and  Miss  Beatrix  Hoyt,  Shinnecock  Hills.  Miss  Terry  and  Miss  Hoyt 
dropped  out,  and  Miss  Griscom  won  over  Miss  Curtis  5  to  4.  Miss  Genevieve 
Hecker,  of  the  Wee  Bum  Club,  was  a  new  player  of  promise,  who  gave  way,  how- 
ever, before  Miss  Terry.  At  a  previous  tournament  she  had  defeated  Miss  Hoyt  and 
Miss  Underbill,  the  champion  of  1899.  The  latter  was  defeated  at  the  tourna- 
ment by  Mrs.  Rogers,  of  the  Hillside  Qub,  who  was  beaten  b^  Miss  Griscom,  who 
took  the  championship.  Miss  Louise  D.  Maxwell,  Nassau  County  Qub,  won  the 
long  drive  with  189  feet  5  inches,  a  record  for  the  championship  contests.  Th; 
sixth  annual  open  championship  was  held  at  the  Chicago  Golf  Qub  October  4-5. 
54  professionals  and  6  amateurs  starting,  72  holes  at  medal  play.  Harry  Vardon 
won  with  a  total  of  313  strokes ;  second,  H.  J.  Taylor,  315.  As  Taylor  had  jast 
beaten  Vardon  for  the  English  open  championship,  the  meeting  of  the  two  was  the 
event  of  the  tournament 

In  England  the  amateur  diampionship  was  won  by  H.  H.  Hilton,  of  the  Royal 
Liverpool  Oub,  from  a  representative  array  of  players.   The  ladies*  championship 
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was  won  by  Miss  Rhona  Adair,  the  Irish  lady  champion.  F.  G.  Tait,  the  amateur 
champttm  in  1896  and  1898,  was  killed  during  the  year  in  the  South  African  War. 

QOOD  TBBIFLAHB,  Independent  Order  of,  originated  tn  central  New  York  in 
1S51,  and  in  1859  adopted  a  platform  declaring  for  total  abstinence,  no  license,  and 
absolute  prohibition.  The  International  Supreme  Lodge  held  its  thirty-ninth  session 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  27-July  4.  1899.  The  reports  showed  that  there  were  81 
grand  lodges  and  37  subordinate  lodges  in  the  world,  with  a  membership  of  403,287. 
besides  a  juvenile  branch  membership  of  172,839.  R.  W.  G.  Templar,  Joseph  Malins, 
Birmingham,  England;  R.  W.  G.  secretary,  B.  F.  Parker,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The 
order  is  growii^  rapidly  in  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The 
next  session  will  be  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
July,  1902. 

0088,  Rev.  Dr.  Chasles  Fkedbkick,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  whose  novel.  The 
Redemption  of  David  Corson,  was  one  of  the  successful  books  of  the  year,  was 
bom  at  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1853.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1^3,  and  from  the  Auburn  Tbeolt^cal  Seminary  three  years  later.  He  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  home  missionary  work,  and  since  1885  has  held  pastorates 
at  Qiicago  and  Cincinnati.  He  is  at  present  the  professor  of  biblical  literature  at 
Cincinnati  University.  His  previous  writings  include  The  Optimist  and  The  Philo- 
polist,  but  his  new  novel  is  his  first  publication  of  importance.  It  is  a  strong  story 
of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  an  imaginative  youth. 

OOUOH,  Colonel  George  Hugh,  C.  B.,  assistant  adjutant-general  with  the  Eng- 
lish cavjiry  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  died  at  Norval's  Pont,  South  Africa.  March  29, 
190a  Born  in  County  Tipperary,  July  25,  1852,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1871  he  entered  the  army.  His  first  active  service 
was  in  the  campaign  in  Natal  s^tnst  the  Boers  in  1881,  when  he  was  an  aide  to 
Major-General  Sir  T.  Baker.  The  next  year  he  served  as  an  aide  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  £.  Hamley  in  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Tel- 
el-Kcbir.  He  accompanied  the  Soudan  expedition  of  1884-85.  being  wounded  at  Abu 
Klea,  and  was  honored  for  meritorious  services.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  the  British  commander-in-chief. 

ORAMS  ARMS'  OF  THB  RBPUBLIO.  First  oi^nized  in  1866,  the  first 
national  encampment  having  been  held  in  November  of  that  year.  In  June.  1899, 
there  were  6905  Grand  Army  posts,  and  287,981  members  distributed  in  45  depart- 
ments. National  encampment  for  igoi  to  be  held  at  Qeveland,  O.  Commander-in- 
chief.  Leo  Rassient,  St  Louis,  Ma 

ORANGB,  KATIONAL,  Patrons  op  Husbandry,  a  recent  farmers'  association, 
admitting  both  sexes,  and  composed  of  subordinate,  county,  and  State  organizations. 
Its  ritu^  embraces  seven  degrees.  About  30,000  subordinate  granges  have  been 
established  in  44  States  and  Territories.  Its  position  in  reference  to  legislative  mat- 
ters, as  proclaimed  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington.  D.  C.  in  November,  1900, 
is  as  follows :  Rural  free  mail  delivery,  postal  savings  banks,  election  of  senators, 
by  popular  vote,  constitutional  amendment  for  the  national  control  of  corporations, 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  regulation  of 
the  use  of  shoddy,  food  laws,  extension  of  market  for  farm  products,  enactment  of 
anti-trust  law,  speedy  construction  of  Nicaragua  Canal,  shipcanal  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  ocean,  revision  of  federal  fees  and  salaries,  protection  of  dairy  interests, 
no  ship  subsidies.  Master,  Aaron  Jones ;  secretary,  John  Trimble,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  business  office,  514  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GRANT,  Robert,  published  in  1900  Unleavened  Bread,  a  keen  satire  upon  the 
superficiali^  and  hypocrisy  of  much  of  American  social  life.  Robert  Grant  was 
born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1853,  gradtiated  from  Harvard  in  1873,  and  from  its  law 
school  in  1879.  While  practising  law  at  Boston  he  has  held  various  municipal  posi- 
tions, and  at  present  is  judge  of  probate  and  insolvency  for  the  County  of  Sunolk. 
His  first  literary  work  was  a  burlesque  on  Greek  tragedy.  The  Little  Tin  God  on 
Wheels,  published  in  the  Harvard  Lampoon.  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl 
folk>wed  in  1880.  Among  his  writings  of  later  years  are:  The  Lambs  (1882)  ;  An 
Average  Man  (1883)  ;  The  King's  Men  (1884) ;  The  Knave  of  Hearts  (1885)  ;  A 
Romantic  Young  Lady  (1886) ;  Face  to  Face  (1886)  ;  Jack  Hale  (1887)  ;  Jack  in  the 
Bush  (1888) ;  The  ReHeetions  of  a  Married  Man  (1892)  ;  The  Opinions  of  a  Phi- 
losopher (1893)  ;  The  Art  of  Living;  The  Bachelor's  Christmas  (1895)  ;  and  Search- 
light Letters  (1899).  Much  of  Judge  Grant's  earlier  work  has  the  character  of  rol- 
licking burlesque,  but  of  late  years  he  has  been  mainly  interested  tn  American  social 
life.  Unleavened  Bread  pictures  a  pretentious  and  unlovely  woman,  somewhat  in  the 
Becky  Sharp  type,  but  without  sufficient  introspection  or  education  ever  to  get  a 
glimmering  of  her  own  hypocrisy.  She  cheerfully  deserts  or  buries  two  of  her 
husbands  who  fail  to  aid  her  up  Uie  social  ladder ;  cleaves  to  those  people  who  hold 
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that  her  birth  as  an  American  entitles  her  without  breeding  and  without  training  to 
honor,  place,  and  deference ;  and  by  crass  insistency  and  an  utter  blindness  to  her 
innate  vulgarity,  places  herself  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  she  rules  through 
her  third  and  only  entirely  amenable  husband. 

aRAPHITE.  The  production  of  ^aphite  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted 
to  2,900,782  pounds  of  refined  crystalline  graphite,  and  £324  short  tons  of  amorphous 
graphite,  having  a  total  value  of  $167,106,  an  increase  01  nearly  50  per  cent  in  value 
over  1898. 

Most  of  the  crystalline  graphite  came  from  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  while  smaller 
amounts  were  produced  in  Chester  County,  Fenn.,  and  Clay  County,  Ala.  The 
amorphous  graphite  came  from  Rhode  Island  and  Baraga  County,  Mich.  The 
imports  of  manufactured  and  crude  graphite  had  a  value  of  $1,^0,649. 

Artificial  graphite  is  a  product  made  hy  the  Carborundum  Company,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  is  obtained  by  subjecting  the  usual  forms  of  carbon  to  the  highest  tem- 
peratures obtainable  in  the  electric  furnace,  even  higher  than  those  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carborundum.  By  such  treatment  the  carbon  is  converted  chiefly 
into  graphite.   Siliceous  impurities  affect  the  change  somewhat 

In  1899  the  Acheson  Graphite  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  produced  405.870  pounds 
of  graphitized  carbons,  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  shape  of  anodes  and  electrodes 
for  alkali  manufacture  and  self-lubricatiiv  motor  brushes.  A  more  rcMnt  product 
is  powdered  and  flake  graphite. 

ORASBZ,  Giovanni  Battista,  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome,  during  the  summer  was  successful  in  practically  testing  his  theory  that 
the  mosquito  is  responsible  for  the  spread  of  malaria.  Professor  Grassi  Wis  bom 
at  Rovelasca,  near  Como,  in  1856,  and  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pavia 
and  subsequently  in  Germany,  working  at  Heidelberg  under  Professor  Gegenbaur. 
In  1885  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Catania  as  professor  of  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  in  the  University  of 
Rome.  In  an  investigation  carried  on  with  Professors  Bignami  and  Bastianelli,  he 
had  previously  discovered  that  malaria  was  caused  by  a  mosquito  of  the  Anopheles 
species.  This  insect  introduced  into  the  blood  of  the  person  bitten  a  parasite  whi^ 
developed  and  produced  the  disease.  Professor  Grassi  during  the  summer  protected 
by  means  of  nets  and  screens  a  number  of  railway  employees  in  an  extremely  un- 
healthy district.  Of  the  104  persons  so  protected  from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  but 
5  acquired  the  fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  with  unusual  severity.  S«« 
Entomology  (paragraph  Insects  and  Disease). 

QRAT,  Landon  Carter,  a  prominent  specialist  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  May  8,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  that  city  in  April, 
1850,  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  and  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  in 
1873  received  his  degree  in  medicine  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School, 
New  York.  He  then  became  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  Dr.  James  R.  Wood.  His 
practice  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  gradually  restricted  to  neurotic  diseases,  on 
which  he  became  a  high  authority.  He  was  made  consulting  physician  to  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  professor  of  neurology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  He 
aided  in  founding  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  the  first  graduate  school  in  America  for 
physicians  only,  and  there  assumed  the  chair  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases.  At 
different  times  he  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  New 
York  Neurological  Society,  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Neurological  Association.  He  made  many  contributions  to  medical  literature, 
among  which  are :  Neurasthenia;  The  Tendon  Rdtex:  Its  Physiology  and  Pathology; 
The  Diagnosis  of  Intra-Cranial  Syphilis;  Text'book  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
eases, a  standard  work ;  and  Cerebral  Thermometry,  a  treatise  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  theory  of  diagnosing  cerebral  disease  by  thermometry. 

ORBAT  BRITAIN.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  has  an 
area  of  120,979  square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  in  1900  at  40,599,954,  of 
whom  31,742.588  were  in  England  and  Wales,  4,261,850  in  Srotland,  and  4.535.516 
in  Ireland.  The  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  are  London,  with  a  population  esti- 
mated in  1899  at  4,546.752,  or  including  the  suburbs,  6,528,434;  Glasgow,  733,903; 
Liverpool,  634,212;  Manchester,  543.902;  Birmingham,  514,956;  Leeds,  423,889; 
Sheffield  361,169;  Dublin.  361.891;  Bristol,  320.911.  From  the  figures  of  the  last 
census  in  1891  it  appeared  that  22  per  cent  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
live  in  six  towns  of  upward  of  250,000  inhabitants,  31.6  per  cent  in  towns  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  61.5  i>er  cent  in  towns  of  over  10.000  inhabitants.  More 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  city  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  concentrated 
in  London.  The  industrial  class  m  1891  comprised  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  above  the  age  of  10;  the  agricultural  and  fishing  class,  about  5  per  cent; 
the  commercial  class,  S  per  cent. ;  the  domestic  class,  nearly  10  per  cent ;  the  unoc- 
cupied class,  nearly  40  per  cent  The  Church  of  England  is  the  established  churdi. 
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tmt  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  There  are  many  Protestant  dissenting  bodies, 
Roman  Catholics  (especially  in  Ireland),  and  Jews.  Of  27,260  churches  and  chapels 
in  the  kii^dom  registered  in  1897,  56  per  cent  belonged  to  the  Established  Church. 

Mineral  Production. — The  total  v^ue  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1899  is  given  in  official  reports  as  £97,470,296  against  £77,415.063  in 
1898.  The  principal  non-metallic  mineral,  as  usual,  was  coal,  the  output  of  which 
amounted  to  220,094,781  tons,  valued  at  £83.481,137,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
18,000,000  tons  over  the  output  of  the  preceding  year.  Next  to  coal,  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  was  iron  ore,  of  which  there  were  produced  in  1898,  14,461,330  tons, 
valued  at  £3,895,485.  Among  other  minerals  may  be  mentioned  limestone,  12,302,890 
tons,  value.  £1,335,0^,  and  clay,  i5.o643S7  tons,  valued  at  £1,542,6^.  The  total 
value  of  metals  obtamed  from  domestic  ores  during  1899  is  given  as  £18,314,750. 
a^nst  £13,717*512  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
mining  industries  in  1899  is  given  as  729,009,  of  whom  715,205  were  employed  in 
coal-mining.  571,806,  indudir^  44.293  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16,  under 
ground,  and  143.399,  including  4654  females,  on  the  surface.  The  number  of  fatal 
accidents  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  in  1900  was  loii,  against  916  in  the  preceding 
year. 

No  reliable  statistics  for  the  mineral  production  of  1900  are  available  exc«>t  in  the 
case  of  coal  (see  article  Coal),  the  output  of  which  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  225,- 
170,163  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  a  little  over  5,000,000  tons  as  compared  with  me 
output  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase,  however,  becomes  insignificant  when  it  is 
considered  that  during  the  last  year  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mining 
was  greater  by  51,000  than  in  1899,  so  that  if  the  average  output  per  hand  had  been 
ibe  same  as  in  1899  the  total  production  of  coal  would  have  been  about  224,000,000  tons, 
or  about  9,000,000  tons  more  than  the  actual  output  for  that  year.  The  output  per 
hand  employed  during  last  year  was  only  289  tons,  against  302  tons  in  1899,  while 
the  average  output  per  hand  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  ab  over  400  tons.  This 
felling  OB  in  the  average  output  ts  due  to  different  causes.  Some  English  au- 
thorities, including  the  London  Economist,  are  inclined  to  explain  it  by  the  fact  that 
the  remarkable  increase  in  the  wages  of  coal  miners,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
5*.  per  week,  has  considerably  affected  the  continuity  of  production  in  enabling  the 
miners  to  work  shorter  hours  and  "take  more  holidays."  Another  and  more 
plausible  reason,  given  by  another  EngUsh  publication  which  is  devoted  to  the  coal 
trade,  is  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  seams,  which  is  considerably  affecting  the 
largest  of  the  coal  mines  operated  at  present  The  total  amount  of  coal  exported 
by  Great  Britain  in  1900  is  given  as  46,108,011  tons.  The  principal  countries  to  which 
English  coal  is  exported  are  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Rus- 
sia. The  amount  of  coal  exported  to  France  during  the  past  year  was  8,636,633  tons, 
against  6,870,365  tons  in  1809.  The  statistics  for  the  pnxiuction  .of  iron  ore  in  the 
year  1900  are  not  yet  complete,  but  preliminacy  figures  indicate  that  the  output  will 
fall  short  of  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Agriculture — The  acreage  under  clover,  grasses,  and  permanent  pasture  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  twice  the  area  devoted  to  cereals  and  fruit.  The  steady  decline 
in  the  extent  of  ground  devoted  to  wheat-raising  continued  in  1900.  The  number 
of  acres  bearing  wheat  in  Great  Britain  was  2.000,980  in  1899  and  1,845,042  in  1900; 
barley,  i,gS2.i<x  in  1899  and  1.990,265  in  1900 ;  oats,  2,959,255  in  and  3.52^088 
in  1900;  clover  and  hay,  21,438,698  in  1899  and  21,488,193  in  1900.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  partly  compensated  the  farmer  for  the  decrease  in  production.  In 
1899  the  wheat  crop  was  05,529,395  bushels,  in  1900,  52,639.809  bushels,  showii^  a 
yield  of  34-i6  bushels  per  acre,  in  1899  and  only  31.31  bushels  per  acre  in  190a  The 
live  stock  in  1900  included  11,454,902  cattle,  an  increase  of  iio,^  over  1899;  2,000.403 
horses,  a  decrease  of  27,600,  and  3^-054.547  sheep,  a  decrease  of  625,678.  Over  51  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  holdings  in  Great  Britain  are  below  20  acres  in  extent,  and 
over  96  per  cent  are  below  300  acres.  The  total  number  of  holdings  1895  was 
520,106  in  Great  Britain,  and  577.962  in  Ireland,  1898.  For  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  study  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation  annual  grants  are  made  to  institu- 
tions carryit^  on  agricultural  research.  In  1900  there  were  eight  collegiate  centres 
working  in  conjunction  with  6  associations  and  institutes  and  37  administrative 
counties,  and  successful  work  was  done  in  the  line  of  discovering  of  insects  and 
in  the  field  of  plant  pathology.  Recent  statistics  give  much  valuable  information  on 
the  status  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  condition  of  this 
class,  miserable  in  the  extreme  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  has  been 
improved  of  late,  but  is  still  hard  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  industrial  laborer. 
Hired  for  the  most  part  by  the  week,  they  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  wages  in 
board  and  lodging,  and  have  little  to  store  away  for  the  idle  season.  The  average 
earnings  per  week  in  1898  were  16s.  lod.  ($4.05)  in  England,  i6j.  5rf.  ($3.95)  in 
Wales,  i8*.  id.  ($4-35)  in  Scotland,  and  lor.  id.  ($2.42)  in  Ireland.  In  County 
Mayo  and  m  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  the  earnings  were  as  low  as  Bs.  7d. 
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($3.05),  and  nowhere  did  they  rise  above  21s.  gd.  ($5-23).  In  England  and  Wales 
wedcly  wages  increased  by  4rf.  (8  cents)  during  the  year  ending  June,  1899,  and 
8yid.  (17  cents)  in  the  year  ending  June,  i^wo.  In  July,  ipoo,  there  were  231,655 
ac^icultural  lalK>rers  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  receiving  joint  relief.  Of  these, 
91,460  had  gained  no  increase  in  wages  during  the  year,  3693  had  gained  6d.  (12 
cents),  102,552,  is.  (24  cents),  25.552,  ij^j.  (36  cents),  and  8939.       (48  cents). 

Manufactures. — ^The  textile  industries  in  1900  had  an  unfavorable  season  for  the 
most  part  The  linen  and  woollen  manufacturers  especially  suffered  from  the 
scarcity  of  material  in  the  case  of  flax,  and  the  great  fluctuation  of  price  in  the  case 
of  wool.  Production  in  many  instances  was  only  made  possible  by  the  immense 
orders  placed  by  the  government  for  clothing  and  general  supplies  for  the  troops 
in  South  Africa.  The  exports  of  textile  manufactures  for  1900  were  as  follows: 
158,299,100  pounds  of  cotton  yam,  worth  £7,743,026;  5.034,250,600  yards  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  worth  £52.407,538;  16,361,800  pounds  of  linen  yam,  worth  £935.009; 
154,800,100  yards  of  linen  piece  goods,  worth  £3353.S8( ;  57,164.200  pounds  of 
wooUen  yam,  worth  £4,493,273;  50,504.700  yards  of  woollen  tissues,  worth  £5.883.- 
391 ;  102,060,600  yards  of  worsted  tissues,  worth  £6,470,680;  38,688,800  yards  of  jute 
yam,  worth  £486,222;  173,8^,700  yards  of  jute  piece  goods,  worth  £1,887,485.  In 
1900,  45,600,000  spindles  consumed  1,617.700,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Ten  new  cotton 
mills  were  erected  during  1900,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  14  cotton  mills,  with 
nearly  a  million  spindles,  were  in  the  course  of  construction.  In  1891  there  were 
412,841  men  (106,685  under  18  years  of  age)  and  664,846  women  employed  in  the 
textile  industries.  The  exports  of  iron  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  in  1899 
were:  Pig  iron,  1,380.342  tons;  rails,  590,667  tons;  wire,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  hoops 
and  plates,  etc.,  1,746,171  tons,  giving  a  total  of  3.717.180  tons.  In  1900  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  1428,549  tons,  463.960  tons,  and  1.652,848  tons,  with  a  total  of 
3>545>3S7  tons.  British  manufacturing  interests  in  general,  and  the  textile  indus- 
tries in  particular,  have  shown  of  late  a  decided  tendency  toward  consolidation. 
Individual  entrepreneurs  and  partnerships  are  being  replaced  Iqr  stock  companies, 
and  stock  companies  have  even  begun  to  unite  into  "trusts."  In  1900,  105  textile 
manufacturing  concerns  of  England  agreed  to  pool  their  interests,  and  entered 
upon  the  work  of  forming  a  permanent  organization.  Figures,  by  no  means  com- 
plete, show  that  since  1897,  24  combinations  have  been  formed  in  the  textile,  iron, 
soap,  coal,  and  other  industries,  involving  3  capital  stock  of  $295,000,000.  For  de- 
tails see  article  Trusts  (paragraph  England). 

Ship-building  and  Shipping. — In  ship-building  and  in  the  size  of  her  merchant 
marine  Great  Britain  stands  far  above  all  other  nations,  though  her  superiority  is 
being  lessened  every  year  by  the  progress  of  German  and  American  shipping.  In 
1898  the  output  of  ^e  world's  shipyards  amounted  to  1.893.000  t(ms.  Of  this  Great 
Britain  produced  1,367,570  tons,  or  over  72  per  cent.  In  1899  it  launched  1.416,791 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  3,123,000,  a  little  over  66  per  cent. ;  and  in  1900,  1,442,471  tons 
out  of  a  total  of  2,304.000,  about  62  per  cent.  Of  the  output  in  1900,  664  vessels  of 
1,433,600  tons  were  steamers  and  28  vessels  of  9871  tons  sailing  ships.  The  building 
of  sailing  vessels,  as  is  evident,  has  become  of  almost  no  importance,  and  only  light 
fishing  smacks  or  trawlers  are  being  constructed.  Of  the  tonnage  launched  in  1900, 
77  per  cent,  belonged  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  23  per  cent,  or  677,000 
tons  (562,000  tons  steam  and  115,000  tons  sail)  was  owned  abroad.  Germany  and 
Austria  were  England's  best  customers  in  1900,  the  former  taking  7.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  output,  and  the  latter  over  5  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  igoo,  1.269,910  tons  were 
under  construction,  as  against  1.306,751  tons  on  December  31,  1891.  In  1900  the 
tonnage  of  the  Kingdom  gained  392,000  tons  in  steam  and  lost  172.000  tons  in  sail, 
showing  an  actual  increase  of  220,000  tons.  The  tendency  toward  the  building 
of  large  vessels  continued  in  1900,  when  150  ships  of  over  4000  tons  were  con- 
structed. Large  quantities  of  steel  plate  for  ships  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1900.  During  the  year  1900.  29  warships  of  68.364  tons  were  launched,  a 
large  part  of  the  tonnage  coming  from  private  shipjrards.  The  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  at  the  end  of  1900  approximated  14.372.000  tons, 
about  one-half  of  the  merchant  fleet  of  the  entire  world.  In  1898.  358.030  vessels 
of  100,547.373  tons  entered,  and  355.017  vessels  of  100,300,183  tons  cleared  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — Taken  as  a  whole,  the  year  1900  was  a  very  prosperous 
one  for  British  traders  ^nd  manufacturers.  Durmg  the  first  part  of  the  year  at 
least  prices  were  high,  the  manufactories  had  plenty  of  work,  and  were  refusing 
orders,  and  large  dividends  were  being  earned  on  invested  capital.  For  the  calendar 
year  imports  increased  by  $182,000,000  and  domestic  exports  by  $131,000,000.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  prosperous  condition  of  industry  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  is  not  a  proper  index  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
For  many  of  the  lari^  orders — especially  for  ships,  coal,  munitions  of  war,  and  pro- 
visions—were  on  account  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  That  is.  the  government  bor- 
rowed in  the  year  some  £90,000,000,  and  expended  this  money  either  fQr.supplies  or  in 
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paying  soldiers,  who  had  been  very  largely  drawn  from  the  class  of  producers.  The 
condition  in  trade  was,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  abnormal.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  as  has  been  said,  prices  were  high  and  the  factories  were  busy.  In 
the  last  hall  of  the  year  there  was  a  general  drop  in  prices,  and  many  factories  shut 
down  largely  on  account  of  the  previously  increased  prices  in  coal  and  iron  which 
made  production  unusually  expensive.  The  position  of  the  coal  and  iron  industry 
(see  articles  Cqai.  and  Iboh  and  Steel)  caused  much  apprehension  during  the  year. 
In  the  former  case  the  large  number  of  vessels  used  m  the  government  transport 
sen'ice,  the  continually  increasing  number  of  business  ventures  which  must  ulti- 
mately depend  for  their  success  on  the  supply  of  coal,  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  enhancing  difficulty  under  which  mining  is  conducted  there,  com- 
bined to  cause  almost  a  coal  famine.  At  the  same  time  it  was  seen  that  coal  could 
in  the  future  probably  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Newcastle  at  such  prices  as 
would  make  English  competition  simply  impossible.  So  that  altogether  the  British 
outlocJc  in  this  mdustry  was  most  discouraging.  It  was  also  recognized  that  the 
United  States  was  becoming  predominant  in  the  steel  trade  and  was  already  acting 
to  diminish  British  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  In  one  branch  of  the  steel  trade 
indeed  no  competition  is  feared  from  the  United  States — viz.,  in  ship-building.  This 
was  extremely  active  in  Great  Britain  throughout  the  year,  there  being  a  great 
demand  for  vessels  of  all  kinds.  Freights  also  were  very  high  and  more  vessels  were 
contracted  for  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  money  market  in  London  was 
apprehensive  during  most  of  the  year.  Several  factors  combined  to  cause  this, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  loans  of  the  British  government,  the  absence 
of  a  supply  of  gold  from  South  Africa,  and  the  financial  dimculties  of  Russian  and 
German  banks.  Many  of  the  former  were  practically  being  carried  by  the  Russian 
government  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  a  number  of  the  latter  were  forced  to 
recall  loans  in  la^  amounts  which  had  been  made  on  somewhat  speculative  secu- 
rities in  the  previous  two  years.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  year  some  relief  was 
afforded  in  London  1^  the  purchase  of  British  government  securities  by  the  United 
States.  (See  United  States,  para^aph  Foreign  Loans.)  The  following  statement 
showing  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  1900  in  detail  is  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  December,  1900: 

nCPOBTS  FROH  FOKXIQN  C0UHTBIS8  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS,  1900. 


I.  Aidmalt,  lire,  for  food  

n.  A— AxtldM  of  food  and  drink,  dDty  free  

B— ArUcles  of  food  and  drink,  dnttaUo  

Tobacco,  dndable  

m.  KMAlB  

IV.  Ch«mtGals,dTertallB,tunlmnlMtancM.....  

T.  Mis  

TI.  Rew  nuterialfl  for  textile  nunnftatnrM.   

Til.  lUw  mirt^fl**  for  aondiy  Indastrles  and  nuanfietares. . . 

Tin.  MamtfWtond  atUcIa  

EL  A— WaceUamonaarttdea.....  

B— Paroela  poM  

Total  valne  


Talua. 


868.737,688 
1SI,57B.S48 

28,489.006 
l«lJt08,B77 

S7.0Sa.0B4 

63.768JE55 
377498.984 
8i«,B8r,8S0 
4B8,88r,114 

81,608,890 
6,448,659 

^^964,794 


Increase 
OTer  1898. 


$484,859 
45.618,483 
6,090,996 

56,076,864 
40.880,894 


$187,886^ 


Decrease 
from  KM. 


18,878,185 


96,789 


BXFOBT8  OF  BRITISn  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTtJBBS,  190a 


I.  AnlmalBfllTe..  

a  ArUelaa<tf  food  and  driidt  

HL  Raw  nwtarlala  

IT.  Artielea  mannfaetnred  or  partly  manofactared : 

A— Tama  and  textiles  

B— Hatals,  mannfactoiee  of  (except  macUoerr  and  nblpa) 

C— Uachlnery  and  milhrork  

D — Shlpe,  new  teoCn^lered  u  Britlata)  

E— Apparet  and  artldea  of  peraonal  nae  

F— Cnemlcala,  dniga  

O— All  other  wtldea  

H— Paroelapoat  


Total  Tahu, 


Value. 

focrease 
overlBM. 

Decrease 
from  1890. 

6B.U4.S69 
808,799,788 

497^106.981 
881,080.961 
95,488,807 
41,891.677 
60,«lS.99e 
45,ll«.e08 
177.946,668 
14,864.985 

$479,6n 

158^ 
8,803,867 

•9,081,449 

18,607,689 
84,806,661 

4,098,416 
8.097,856 
8,889,758 
8,887,610 

11,416,197,719 

9181,196,434 

TMalntas. 
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It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  largest  increase  in  British  exports  was 
that  of  raw  materials.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  almost  entirely  in  manufactured 
products,  and  therefore  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  these  products  shows  that  this  competition  is  extremely  active.  In  reference  to 
the  competition  of  the  Uaited  States  (see  UKim}  States,  paragraph  Commerce), 
there  was  much  discussion  during  the  year,  and  many  exaggerated  statements  were 
made  in  both  countries.  Since  1800  British  exports  have  multiplied  tenfold  and 
imports  twentyfold,  while  population  has  increased  but  fivefold.  In  China  and 
Africa,  moreover,  Great  Britain  has  large  trade  interests  whose  possibilities  are  yet 
undeveloped.  With  Australia  also  a  continually  increasing  trade  may  be  expected, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  Canada,  Russia,  Japan,  and  India.  The 
fact  that  England  is  now  importing  goods  to  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  her  exports  does  not  show  the  decline  of  her  commercial  position,  but  only 
that  she  is  an  immense  creditor  nation  whose  holdings  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
are  so  large  as  to  enable  her  to  draw  out  her  profits  and  use  them  for  her  own 
benefit  in  the  home  country. 

The  following  table  shows  for  ten  years  the  imports,  exports,  and  total  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 


YlAB. 

*  Imports 
of 
Great 
Britain. 

Imports 
of  the 
United 
Stales. 

•  Exports 
of 
Great 
Britain. 

tEzports 
of  Uw 
United 
SUtM. 

{Total 
commerce 
of  Qtcat 
Britsln. 

tTotal 
commerce 
of  the 
United 
States. 

|S,lia,»6.000 

840.DW.&69 
7;M«.IU4 

e7s.ais,Mi 

801,039,347 
eei  .879,556 

6.11.964,448 
"!vH,BBT,410 

11,208,046,000 
],](H.688,000 
1,068,068,000 
I,OSI,08B,000 
1,110,839.000 
1,168,550,000 
1J39,71^000 
1,185,885,000 
1,887,840,000 
1,418,11)^00 

Bia.a37.31B 
a~>4.T!If*,'lM 
Hirr,8i*.ll6 

|i>;iy>t3i.i.ie0 
1,079,634.390 
l,a33>5!»S,l40 
1,£J3,B3!I,»44 

t3,(IS2.9U,8n 
8.481  .S08,on 
3,317,787.406 
3.319  847,874 
8,418.478,888 
8.591.688,768 
8.886,lS6,m 
3,719,fi84,8S0 
8,964,601,885 
4,873,586,8ee 

i,rr9<.%t.6i5 
i,oa,!CT.:ffi 

I,40I,415>18B 

l.«87,4Hi.Tyi 
l.HS.9Mvl?4 

uoHiScmk 

ISBS  

im  

2,008,182,000 
1,969,218,000 
1,987,007.(100 
2,037,614.000 
2,149,643,000 
1194.71)7,000 
2,888,864,000 
2,860,380,000 
8,54S,86&.000 

1896  

MM  

■  The  fignrcs  zlven  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  are  calcniated  odIt  In  round  mmben 
and  may  each  vary  from  the  correct  amount  to  a  maxlranm  of  $8,000,  bat  the  rariation  is  Dsnally  cooalder- 
ably  less.   The  flgorcs  for  the  total  commerce  of  Great  Britain  are  bellered  to  be  exocL 

tThe  ficurcs  given  for  exporU  do  not  Include  the  exports  of  merchandise  produced  outside  of  the 
coantry,  that  IB,  merchandise  which  has  been  Imported  to  the  country  and  Is  then  re-shlpped  and  exported. 
In  the  cose  of  Great  Britain  the  amonnt  of  merchandise  so  re-shlpped  has  averaged  TBorlT  since  1S90  nearlj 
8300,000,000.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  ro-shlpped  merchandise  has  Increased  or  falrlreqaalamonnts 
Tmm  tl  3.000,000  In  1890  to  ft»,000,000  in  1 000. 

t  The  flgniea  given  for  total  eomnurct  are  fonad  hj  adding  together  the  fl«u«f  for  imports  and 
exports,  but  tlie  expmta  arc  here  taken  to  Inclnde  both  the  exports  of  merchandise  or  domestic  production 
and  the  exports  of  mercbudlse  of  fordgn  prodnctton,  that  la,  both  troa  exports  and  re-shipmoitB. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  while  the  United  States  imports  have,  since 
1890,  remained  about  even,  the  imports  of  Great  Britain  have  increased  by  $4ji8,ooo,- 
OQO.  While,  also,  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  have  increased  by  $215,000,000,  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  have  increased  by  $504,000.0001  Vet  the  total  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  has  increased  by  $651,000,000,  while  the  total  commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  only  $513,000,000.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  total  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  does  not  by  any  means  point  to  a  nation  which  is  being  entirely  outstripped 
in  the  world's  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
was  in  the  first  place  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  one  would 
expect  that  the  increase  would  be  proportionately  greater,  whereas  it  has  been 
smaller.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  complaints  whidi 
have  been  recently  made  by  British  manufacturers.  For  American  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  have  shown  a  marked  increase,  with  which  the  British  manu- 
facturers have  not  kept  pace.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  relative 
exports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  South  Africa.  In 
i88g  the  volume  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  South  Africa  was 
only  one-fifteenth  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1899  it  was  one-fifth.  To  Canada  Great 
Britain's  export  trade  diminished  in  those  ten  years  to  the  extent  of  about  $9,000,- 
000,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  United  States  increased  by  the  amount  of 
$45,ooo,ooa  In  agricultural  machinery  America  has  almost  ousted  Great  Britain  in 
forei^  markets,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  machine  tools.  In  ^ct,  in  all  steel 
and  iron  products  the  United  States,  if  not  directly  taking  away  British  foreign 
markets,  is  tending  to  prevent  those  markets  from  increasing.  Part  of  the  American 
success  is  to  be  ascribed  to  greater  facilities  of  production  and  to  more  economical 
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nuiiagenient  and  devices,  and  part  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  attitude 
between  the  British  and  American  workmen.  The  American  does  not  resist  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  so  strongly  and  effectively  as  the  British 
workman,  who  usually  does  not  consent  to  new  improvements  without  imposing  at 
the  same  time  conditions  which  rob  the  innovation  of  all  its  advantages  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Again,  in  many  steel  products,  standardization  is  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  America  than  in  England.  Tools  and  appliances  are  manufactured  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  sizes  and  patterns,  and  individual  orders  for  intermediate  sizes  are 
not  accepted  unless  they  are  very  large.  Finally,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can business  tactics  are  more  i^rewd  and  agneressive  than  those  employed  in  Great 
Britain.  "The  contracting  for  the  electric  lifts  for  the  Central  London  Railway, 
secured  by  a  well-known  American  house  in  the  teeth  of  stupendous  opposition 
when  the  consulting  engineers  had  virtually  made  up  their  minds  that  hydraulic 
lifts  would  be  the  order  of  the  day,"  is  cited  by  an  English  writer  as  a  striking 
instance  of  the  practical  results  attained  by  American  enterprise  and  business  tact. 
The  same  writer  summarizes  as  follows  the  causes  which  are  operating  disadvan- 
tageously  to  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  products  for  the  markets  of  the 
world: 

(1)  The  general  indisposition  to  adopt  improved  appliances  and  to  scrap  old  and 
effete  tools. 

(2)  The  absence  of  the  system  of  standardization. 

(3)  The  failure  to  adopt  the  best  commercial  methods. 

(4)  The  lack  of  an  adequate  and  complete  system  of  commercial  and  technical 
education. 

(5)  The  restriction  of  output  due  to  the  trade  unions. 

(6)  Our  inability  to  execute  big  contract  work  to  time  requirements  in  conse- 
quence of  our  state  of  unreadiness  for  expanding  trade. 

(7)  And  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  foreign  protective  tariffs.  See  United 
States  (paragraph  CoMHOtcE). 

Navy. — The  insistence  in  igoo,  as  a  result  of  the  Boer  War,  upon  a  thorough 
reiK^anization  of  the  army,  affected  also  the  navy  to  some  extent.  This  was  mani- 
fested by  a  bill  increasing  and  making  another  division  of  the  naval  reserve,  and  by 
increased  naval  estimates  allowed  by  Parliament  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1901,  and  by  the  retirement  early  in  November  of  Mr.  Goschen  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  Mr.  Goschen  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Selborne,  who  had  for  five  years  been 
ander-secretary  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  appointment  was  generally  approved 
on  the  ground  that  improvements  in  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  navy  had 
not  within  recent  years  kept  pace  with  those  effected  by  other  European  Powers- 
The  Naval  Reserve  act,  which  received  royal  approval  on  August  8,  was  intended 
gradually  to  raise  a  naval  reserve  force  of  15,000,  composed  of  men  who  had  at 
some  time  served  in  the  navy  or  marines,  or  who  were  qualified  as  long-service  pen- 
sioners. The  long-service  pensioners  coming  under  the  classes  specified  for  naval 
reserve  service  were  to  have  their  pensions  conditioned  upon  their  entering  this  ser- 
vice. The  naval  estimates  allowed  by  Parliament  for  the  year  amounted  to  £27,522,- 
600.  This  was  an  increase  of  £928,100  over  the  amount  voted  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  increase  only  about  £108,000  was  due  to  increased  ship-building.  The 
remainder  was  mainly  due  to  expenses  growing  out  of  the  South  African  War  and 
to  higher  pay  granted  to  certain  divisions  of  the  service.  In  July  a  further  sum  of 
£1,269,300  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  additional  guns  and  munitions.  The 
total  personnel  of  the  navy,  as  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  was  114,880,  this 
being  an  increase  of  4240  over  the  preceding  year.  In  his  annual  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1900,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  stated  that  progress  in  building  the 
ships  authorized  for  the  navy  had  been  seriously  retarded  during  the  past  year. 
Many  delays  had  occurred  in  the  delivery  of  material,  and  especially  in  the  delivery 
of  machinery  and  armor.  Part  of  this  delay  was  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  contractors  in  securing  adequate  numbers  of  workmen,  and  part  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ships  under  construction  generally  called  for  machinery  of 
great  power,  and  the  number  of  firms  that  could  produce  this  machinery  was  neces- 
sarily limited.  In^view  of  these  facts  only  two  battle-ships,  six  first-class  armored 
cruisers,  one  second-class  cruiser  (to  take  the  place  of  three  third-class  cruisers 
previously  authorized),  two  sloops,  two  gunboats,  and  two  torpedo  boats  were, 
in  addition  to  those  already  under  construction,  authorized  for  the  year  1900-01.  Of 
the  ships  ordered  or  being  built  for  the  British  navy  in  November,  igoo,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  First-class  battle-ships,  eight  nearing  completion,  six 
building,  and  two  ordered;  armored  cruisers,  one  nearing  completion,  thirteen  build- 
ing, and  six  ordered;  one  first-class  cruiser  nearing  completion,  three  second-class 
cruisers  building  and  three  third-class  cruisers  nearing  completion.  In  July,  1900, 
elaborate  manoeuvres  were  held  off  the  coast  of  England  under  the  direction  of  the 
admiral^.  While  no  definitive  results  were  obtained  from  these,  it  was  stated  that 
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the  following  facts  had  heen  made  manifest:  (i)  It  was  quite  useless  to  place 
inferior  vessels  in  line  with  modern  ones  until  and  unless  the  latter  had  been  reduced 
by  the  enemy  to  an  efficiency  commensurate  with  the  former.  (3)  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  make  thorough  arrat^ements  for  the  co-operation  of  the  naval  and 
military  authorities  in  case  of  war,  and  that  this  was  especially  true  in  regard  to 
the  defence  of  England.  (3)  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  before  war 
broke  out  for  auxiliary  vessels  carrying  ammunition,  coal,  water,  etc  It  was 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  admiral^  transport  department  of  the  navy  that 
the  work  of  this  department  in  transporting  troops  to  South  Africa  had  proved  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient.  Between  July  I,  1899,  and  March  31,  1900,  7566  officers,  192,089 
men,  59,073  horses  and  32,678  mules  were  carried  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  During  this  entire  service  no  human  lives  had  been 
lost  and  barely  zYt  per  cent  of  the  animals  died. 

Army. — For  the  year  1900-01  the  normal  distribution  of  the  r^fular  army  is 
estimated  as  follows:  At  home,  150,509  men;  in  Egypt,  4287  men;  in  the  colonies. 
43,603  men;  in  India,  73,484  men.  In  addition  there  are  13,066  coltmial  trocqis. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  regular  army,  together  with  the  reserves,  and  some  militia 
and  volunteer  regiments  were  in  South  Africa  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
In  1899  the  army  reserves  consisted  of  90,000  men;  the  militia,  136,300;  the  yeo- 
manry, 11,891,  and  the  volunteers,  264,833.  The  total  military  establishment  at  home 
at  the  beginning  of  1900  was  679.333  men.  In  1899-1900  the  budget  estimates  of 
£20,617.200  were  increased  by  a  supplementary  estimate  of  £23,000,000;  for  1900-01 
the  estimates  are  £61,499,400,  of  which  £21,777.700  formed  the  normal  estimate, 
£6,228,000  was  for  special  temporary  measures,  £1,925,000  for  permanent  additions 
to  the  army,  and  £31,568,700  for  war  charges.  See  paragraph  on  Army  Reorgani- 
zation. 

Education. — Primary  education  is  compulsory,  and  is  administered  in  England 
and  Wales  under  the  board  and  voluntary  systems.  Under  the  first,  district  boards 
all  over  the  country  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  creating  sufficient  schools  to  meet 
the  demand  for  elementary  instruction;  under  the  second,  schools  managed  by  pri- 
vate persons  are  granted  a  stipend  by  the  government  on  condition  that  their  pupils 
attain  a  set  standard  of  proficiency.  Religious  instruction  in  the  board  schools  must 
be  unsectarian,  in  the  voluntary  schools  may  be  sectarian.  At  the  end  of  1899  there 
were  20,118  inspected  schools,  with  accommodation  for  6,441,145  pupils  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  4,644,213.  In  Scotland  there  were,  in  the  same  year, 
3067  inspected  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  731,276;  and  in  Ireland,  in 
i8c^,  8651  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  578,799-  Secondary  education  is  entirely 
unorganized,'  and  there  are  no  regular  official  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  extensive 
investigation  in  1897  showed  that  6209  schools,  of  which  5167  were  private,  were 
attended  by  291,544  scholars.  In  Scotland  the  high  schools  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  district  boards.  In  1899.  85  secondary  schools,  31  of  them  public,  had  an 
attendance  of  15,377.  In  Ireland  the  spread  of  secondary  education  can  be  estimated 
only  from  the  numEer  of  candidates  appearing  for  examination  before  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination  Board.  In  1898  the  board  examined  9073  candidates.  Of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  there  are  five  universities  in  England :  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  London,  and  Birmingham;  four  universities  in  Scotland: 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews;  three  universities  in  Ireland: 
Dublin,  Royal,  and  Catholic;  and  17  colleges  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Oxford 
University,  with  its  23  colleges,  had  at  the  beginning  of  1899  a  teaching  staff  of  95 
and  a  student  list  of  3446.  Cambridge  University,  with  19  colleges  and  116  teachers, 
had  an  attendance  of  3016.  The  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
attended  by  2848  students  and  aolo  students  respectively.  In  April.  1900.  primary, 
secondary,  and  technical  education  came  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Education, 
consisting  of  a  chairman,  the  lord  pre<;ident  of  the  council,  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasuiy,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer. 
An  advisory  committee,  composed  of  men  "qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
universities  and  other  educational  bodies,"  was  also  created.  The  new  board  was 
expected  to  institute  radical  reform  in  the  departments  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
technical  education.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  two  independent  systems  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  there  was  no  definite  policy  adopted  in  the  old  Education  De- 
partment, and  little  effort  was  made  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  board  and  the 
voluntary  schools.  In  the  latter  especially  great  abuses  arose.  The  diief  object  of 
the  schoolmasters  was  to  earn  the  parliiunentary  grant  by  sending  up  as  many  pupils 
as  possible  for  examination.  The  schools  consequently  were  omducted  with  little 
regard  for  educational  principles,  and  principally  for  the  purpose  of  "cramming." 
By  perfecting  the  system  of  school  inspection  and  introducing  uniformity  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  board  and  voluntary  schools,  these  abuses,  it  was  thought,  would  be  rem- 
edied in  great  measure.  Secondary  education,  as  authorities  in  England  put  it,  is 
in  a  chaotic  condition.   It  is  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  of 
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secondary  education  at  all,  for  the  English  high  schools,  being  all  private,  are  con- 
ducted according  to  the  individual  ideas  of  the  owners  or  trustees.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  majority  of  teachers  in  these  schools  is  bad;  their  qiuhfications  are 
less  than  desirable.  To  ameliorate  the  status  of  the  high  school  teachers  by  enroll- 
ing them  and  placing  them  under  official  supervision  was  made  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  line  of  technical  instruction  the  facilities  are 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial  nation  like  England.  To 
increase  greatly  the  scope  of  this  department  was  a  feature  of  the  new  educational 
policy. 

Merchant  Marine. — ^As  atimated  in  Lloyd's  Register,  the  total  tonnage  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  of  the  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  of  over  100  tons 
register  each  in  all  countries  is  29,043,7^  and  the  number  of  vessels  is  28,422.  Of 
this  number  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  are  credited  with  10,838  vessels,  having  a 
tonnage  of  14.261,254.  The  total  gross  tonnage  of  the  world's  steamships  is  given 
as  22,369,356,  of  which  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  have  12,149,090  tons;  Ger- 
Joany,  2,159,919  tons;  the  United  States,  1.454,966  tons;  and  France,  1,052,193  tons. 
During  the  year  18^  vessels,  exclusive  of  war-ships,  to  the  number  of  726  were 
launched  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  call  for  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of 
1,416,791,  divided  as  follows:  Twelve  sailing  vessels,  2017  tons;  714  steamships, 
1414.774  tons.  In  the  same  year  there  were  'being  built  at  British  colonial  ports  and 
in  foreign  countries  293  steamships  and  251  sailing  vessels,  having  a  gross  tonnage 
respectively  of  530,945  and  174,002.  A  comparison  of  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels 
being  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  similarly  of 
steam  vessels  being  built,  will  show  that  the  superiority  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  building  of  modern  vessels  is  much  greater  than  when  the  f^^res  for  total  ton- 
nage arc  not  analyzed.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  while  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels, 
other  than  war  vessels,  under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899  was 
about  twice  the  tonnage  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  tonnage  of  steam  vessels 
constmcting  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  all  other  coun- 
tries. The  amount  of  tonnage  lost  in  1899  by  wreckage  or  breaking  up  is  estimated 
at  345.000  in  steam  vessels,  and  382,000  in  sailing  ships.  The  net  increase  for  the 
year,  therefore,  in  steamships  was  1,600,719  tons,  while  in  sailing  ships  there  was  a 
decrease  of  207,098  tons.  The  loss  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  sailing  tonnage  is  given 
as  185,000  tons,  and  the  net  increase  in  steam  tonnage  as  498,000  tons.  Excluding 
war-ships,  there  were  being  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  September  30, 
igoo.  vessels  with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  1,204,008;  of  these,  423  steamships 
called  for  a  tonnage  of  1,192,412,  and  29  sailing  vessels  called  for  11,596  tons.  The 
fdlowing  steamship  lines  are  subsidized  by  the  government  in  order  that  their  fast- 
est vessds  may  be  used  in  case  of  war:  The  Cimard  Line,  White  Star  Line,  the  line 
owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  "P.  &  O."  Line.  An 
act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1900  to  restrict  the  liability  of  ship  owners  and 
dock  owners. 

Finance. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  Excluding  the  local 
taxation  accounts,  amounted  to  £119,840,000.  The  ordinary  expenditure  amounted 
to  £110.505,000,  and  the  expenditure,  including  war  charges,  aggregated  £133,722,000, 
leaving  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  £13,882,000.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1901, 
the  cluncellor  of  the  exchequer  estimated  that  the  ordinary  expenditare  would  be 
^116.035,000.  which  could  be  reduced  to  £111,395,000  by  suspension  of  the  sinking 
fund.  To  this  latter  sum  shoidd  be  added  £38,660,000  for  war  charges,  bringing  up 
the  estimated  expenditure  to  £150,061.000.  Supplementary  grants  by  the  House 
amounting  to  £13,309,000  for  prosecution  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  for  military 
(^rations  in  China,  and  for  other  immediate  purposes,  further  increased  the  total 
amount  to  £163,370,000.  As  against  this  total  the  chancellor  estimated  the  ordinary 
current  income  of  the  year  at  £115,268,000.  In  order  to  increase  the  income  Parlia- 
ment voted  to  increase  by  4d.  the  income  tax,  so  that  it  would  stand  at  a  shilling 
per  pound,  and  to  add  to  the  duties  on  beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  tea.  By  these 
means  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  ordinary  income  would  be  increased  to  £127,- 
530.ooa  The  deficit  for  the  year  would  then  amount  to  £35,850,000,  and  to  this  sum 
should  be  added  £13,882,000,  the  deficit  remaining  over  from  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1900,  making  thus  a  total  deficit  of  £49.732.000.  To  meet  this  deficiency  two 
war  loan  acts  were  passed  1^  Parliament.  The  first  authorized  the  borrowmg  of 
£35.000.000  cither  by  a  special  war  loan  or  by  the  issue  of  treasury  bills.  The  second 
act.  following  the  parliamentary  supplementary  grants,  authorized  the  borrowing  of 
£13.000,000  more  by  means  of  a  supplemental  issue  of  war  bonds,  or  by  an  issue  of 
treasury  bills  or  exchequer  bonds.  Bv.  a  parliamentary  act  of  1899,  moreover,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  entitfed  to  place  against  the  deficit  j^.ooo,ooo  in 
trtasnry  bills.  Under  the  first  war  loan  act  of  1900.  £30,000,000  were  issued  in 
March  at  gSf^  in  bonds  bearing  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  April  15.  1910. 
From  this  issue  the  government  realized  £29,S5o,ooa  A  second  issue  of  bonds  was 
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made  in  August  to  the  extent  of  iio,ooo,ooo.  Of  the  first  series  the  United  States 
took  about  £7,000,000,  and  of  the  second  over  £5,000,000.  Besides  these  war  bonds 
the  British  government  issued  treasury  bills  under  the  acts  of  1899  and  1900  until 
die  deficiency  was  met,  leaving  some  £6,000,000  of  borrowing  powers  unexercised. 
On  March  31,  1899,  tlus  total  gross  liabilities  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £635.- 
040,965,  divided  as  follows:  Funded  debt,  £583,186,305;  estimated  capital  value  of  ter- 
minable annuities,  £36,243,280;  unfunded  debt,  £8,133,000;  miscellaneous  capital  lia- 
bilities, £7,4^380.  On  March  31,  1900,  the  total  gross  liabilities  amounted  to  £639,- 
165,265,  divided  as  follows:  Funded  debt,  £552,606,898;  estimated  capital  value  of 
terminable  annuities,  £60,238,885;  unfunded  debt,  £16,133,000;  other  capital  liabilities, 
£10,186,482.  Most  of  the  sums  noted  as  "other  capital  liabilities"  are  charged 
to  the  annual  estimates,  and  are  not  considered  as  part  of  the  fixed  debt  Excluding 
these,  the  debt  in  1899  would  be  £627,562.585,  and  in  1900,  £628.978,783.  The  debt 
of  Great  Britain  is  of  long  standing,  the  first  loan,  partially  repudiated,  having  been 
made  by  Charles  II.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  the  debt  amounted  to  about 
£13,000,000,  and  at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  it  stood  at  over  £ioo^ooo,ooa  In 
1784  the  debt  was  nearly  £250,000,000.  The  war  against  Napoleon  added  over 
£600.000,000,  so  that  in  1815  the  debt  reached  nearly  ;^)oo,ooo^ooo.  Sum  that  time 
the  debt  has  been  r^fularly  reduced. 


Parliament. — The  seventh  and  last  session  of  the  fourteenth  Parliament  was 
opened  on  January  30,  1900.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  relative  stren^h  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  follows:  Conservatives,  333,  Liberal- 
Unionists,  66,  or  a  total  vote  for  the  government  of  399;  Liberals,  189,  Nationalists, 
82,  or  a  total  vote  for  the  opposition  of  271.  These  figures,  however,  are  somewhat 
misleading,  since  the  Opposition  vote  was  not  cast  as  a  unit,  nor  could  it  be  de- 
pended upon  in  questions  relating  to  the  South  African  War,  with  which  Parliament 
was  chiefly  occupied.  The  majority  of  the  Liberals,  while  criticising  without  stint 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  the  war. 
heartily  supported  the  government  in  measures  deemed  necessary  for  its  successful 
conclusion.  A  minority  of  the  party,  however,  condemned  the  war  "as  a  crime  and  a 
blunder  committed  at  the  instigation  of  irresponsible  capitalists,"  and  advocated 
the  speedy  return  of  England  to  a  peace  footing.  When,  on  July  26,  a  motion  was 
brought  up  to  reduce  the  salary  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  colonial  secretary,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Liberal  omiositioii  for  practical  purposes  seemed  complete.  Thirty- 
one  Liberals  voted  for  the  motion,  <(0  voted  against  it,  while  more  strongly  to 
express  tlieir  disapproval  of  the  motion.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  35 
Liberals  walked  out. 

The  queen  in  her  speech  opening  Parliament  stated  the  determination  of  her  sub- 
jects to  "renew  their  exertions  until  they  had  brought  this  struggle  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  empire  and  the  assertion  of  its  supremacy  in  South  Africa  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion."  Largely  increased  grants  were  asked  for  the  military  and  naval 
services ;  the  former  on  account  of  the  war,  the  latter  because  "several  other  nations 
were  perfecting  their  naval  preparations  at  the  cost  of  increasing  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices," and  it  would  not  be  well  for  Great  Britain's  naval  efficient  to  flag.  The 
time  was  stated  to  be  unpropitious  "for  any  domestic  reforms  involvii^  a  lai^e 
expenditure."  Amendments  were  asked,  however,  in  the  laws  governing  limited 
liability  companies  (see  paragraph  Companies),  in  those  relating  to  agricultural 
tenancies,  and  to  ecclesiastical  assessments  in  Scotland.  Measures  were  also  asked 
for  the  relief  of  the  tithe  rent-payers  in  Ireland.  Parliament  was  further  asked  to 
pass  bills  to  control  the  contracts  of  money-lenders,  to  amend  the  factory  law,  the 
law  of  lunacy,  the  law  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  law  affecting 
railroad  accidents.  Nearly  all  of  these  recommendations  were  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  act  was  also  passed  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation act  of  1897.  The  specific  measures  are  discussed  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 
In  proroguing  Parliament  on  August  8  the  queen  stated  with  regard  to  the  South 
African  War  that,  "Believing  that  the  continued  political  independence  of  the  two 
republics  would  be  a  constant  danger  to  the  peace  of  South  Africa,  I  have  authorized 
the  annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  my  empire." 

Church  of  England. — The  ritualistic  controversy  which  btgan  in  1898  showed  few 
signs  of  subsidence  in  1900.  In  1899  Parliament  had  passed  a  resolution  deploring 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  the  church  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  would  not  recommend  any  clergyman  for  preferment  who  would  not 
loyally  obey  the  bishops,  the  prayer-book,  and  the  law.  as  declared  by  the  courts  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  ecclesiastical.  The  so-called  Lambert  decision,  rendered  by  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  September  30,  1899,  held,  in  effect,  that  the 
litui^tcal  use  of  incense  and  the  carrying  of  lights  in  procession  were  unwarranted 
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under  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  great  majority  of  clergymen  who  had 
previoasly  used  incense  either  omitted  the  practice  in  igoo,  in  accordance  with 
this  decision,  or  when  permitted  to  do  so  by  their  bishops,  used  the  incense  in  a 
separate  service  apart  from  that  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Three  London  rectors, 
however,  declined  to  omit  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense,  but  although  urged  to  do 
so  the  Bishop  of  London  did  not  take  action  against  them.  Two  protests  of 
importance  were  submitted  against  the  Lambeth  decision.  One  was  presented  to 
the  archbishops  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  clergymen,  and  the  other  was 
banded  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  representing 
some  14,000  laymen.  The  archbishops,  however,  declined  to  recede  from  the  position 
they  had  taken.  At  the  end  of  the  year  ( 1900)  much  interest  was  caused  in  church 
circles  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  visit  to  the  United  States.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  revivii^,  so  far  as  possible,  ritualistic  practices.  The 
subject  of  the  obedience  of  the  clergy  was  ^in  brought  up  in  Parliament  in  1900. 
A  bill  was  introduced,  but  not  passed,  having  for  its  object  "the  better  enforcement 
of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England."  In  the  House  of  Commons  attention  was 
called  to  the  resolution  of  Parliament  in  1899,  and  doubt  was  expressed  whether 
that  resolution  had  been  kept  in  view  in  all  subsequent  cases  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  asked  if  some  practical 
measures  were  not  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  ob«lience  of  the  clergy  to  the  law.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  replying,  said,  in  effect, 
that  patience  and  leniency  would,  they  thought,  bring  about  the  desired  conformity 
of  the  clergy.  It  was  desirable  to  act  with  extreme  caution,  in  order  that  this  matter 
on  which  men's  consciences  were  much  set,  might  not  result  in  a  disruption  of  the 
whole  church  body. 

Another  cause  of  comment  during  the  year  were  the  intercession  services  for  the 
troops  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Kinnaird  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  "whether  any 
precedent  could  be  found  since  the  Reformation  Settlement  in  which  prayers  for 
the  dead  had  been  introduced  'by  authority'  in  any  special  service  put  forth  by  any 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbunr."  The  archbishop  replied  that  special  prayers  had 
been  issued  in  1777  and  in  17;^,  and  that  they  were  within  the  law.  The  Earl  of 
Portsmouth  held  that  no  authority  had  been  shown  by  the  archbishop,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  moment  if  the  set  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  could 
be  undermined  through  the  means  of  special  prayers  introduced  without  warrant. 

On  May  i,  1900,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  the  case  of  the  law- 
fulness of  reserving  the  sacrament,  which  matter  was  argued  before  them  in  July, 
1899,  decided  that  there  was  no  authority  for  such  reservation ;  and  that  while  it 
was  competent  for  the  clergy  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  law,  it  was  not  proper  for 
them  to  act  of  their  own  motion  in  advance  of  any  repeal  or  modification  which 
might  be  made.  In  accordance  with  a  request  made  to  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
May,  a  Round  Table  Conference  on  Ritual  met  on  October  11  at  Fulham  Palace. 
The  members  of  this  conference  were:  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Barlow,  Professor 
Beran,  Dr.  Rigg,  the  Rev.  N.  Dimock.  Canon  Gore,  Professor  Moule,  Canon  New- 
bolt.  Dr.  Robertson,  Canon  Robinson,  Professor  Sanday,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Wace, 
W.  J.  Birkweek,  Lords  Stamford  and  Halifax,  and  Chancellor  P.  V.  Smith. 

London  Government  Act. — The  new  London  Government  act  of  1899  went  into 
effect  on  November  i,  1900.  Before  that  time  London  was  governed  by  nearly  500 
public  bodies,  whose  membership  approximated  io,ooa  There  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  London  County  Council,  and  this  bod;y  has  been  retained  under  the  new 
law.  The  County  Coimcil  is  the  central  admmistrative  authority.  Although  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  administration  of  justice  are  under  the  direc- 
tiwi  of  the  Home  Office,  nearly  all  other  matters  affecting  metropolitan  London  are 
controlled  by  the  council.  Subordinate  to  the  council,  but  neither  much  controlled 
nor  guided  by  it,  were  the  vestries  and  district  boards.  These  were,  in  effect,  a 
relic  of  old-time  rural  government.  With  the  exception  of  the  venerable  "city  of 
London"  itself — scarce  a  mile  square,  and  given  over  to  business  by  day  and  care- 
takers by  night— metrc^litan  London  was  divided  into  parishes  of  the  most  diverse 
size  and  wealth.  The  parishes  were  directly  or  indirectly  governed  as  to  local  mat- 
ters by  vestries  of  from  18  to  120  members  each,  elected  by  the  taxpayers.  The 
vestries  of  the  more  important  parishes  were  called  "administrative  vestries,"  and 
had  limited  authority  over  roads,  lighting,  sanitation,  etc.  But  the  less  important 
parishes  were  grouped  together  into  districts,  and  the  districts  were  governed  bv 
district  boards  elected  by  the  vestries.  Hence  these  "non-administrative  vestries^' 
became,  in  many  instances,  mere  "electoral  colleges,"  without  authority  and  without 
honor.  There  were,  before  the  governmental  act  of  1899,  30  administrative  vestries, 
with  a  total  of  2481  members,  and  44  non-administrative  vestries,  whose  .1632  mem- 
bers appointed  619  representatives  on  12  district  boards.  Besides  the  vestries  and 
the  County  Council  there  were  ad  hoc  bodies — i.e.,  bodies  exercising  one  func- 
tion only-^hose  existence  introduced  confusion  into  the  entire  system.  Special 
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bath  commissioners,  burial  commissioners>  and  library  commissioners  pursued  their 
way  as  they  chose.  "Overseers  of  the  poor"  independently  collected  and  assessed 
taxes  and  prepared  jurors  and  voters'  lists.  There  were  local  boards  of  health  and 
trustees  of  markets.  There  were,  in  general,  boards  for  every  purpose.  And  as  the 
vestries  were,  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  obscure  tradesmoi,  no  corrective 
was  applied  to  this  halti^  and  intermeddling  method.  By  the  new  law  tiie  vestries  and 
district  boards  are  abolished  and  also  nearly  all  of  the  ad  hoc  bodies.  Municipal 
London  is  divided  into  28  boroughs  or  mtiniapalities,  governed  by  boroi^h  councils. 
Each  council  is  to  consist  of  a  mayor,  not  more  than  10  aldermen  and  not  more  than 
60  councillors.  To  these  borough  councils  are  transferred  the  powers  previously 
exercised  by  the  vestries  and  by  the  administrative  bodies  ad  hoc.  In  the  borou^ 
councils  are  also  vested  certain  powers  taken  from  the  London  County  Council. 
Among  these  are  the  power  to  license  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings,  to 
remove  street  obstructions,  enforce  conformity  to  the  Building  act,  regulate  water 
companies,  and  to  acquire  land  and  erect  and  manage  lodging-houses  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  These  last  provisions  are  known  together  as  Part  IIL  of  the  Housii^ 
act.  and  around  the  question  of  transferring  to  the  borot^h  councils  the  power 
conferred  by  it  centred  the  main  opposition  to  the  government  bill.  This  opposition 
was  somewhat  covert,  and  did  not  appear  justified  on  public  grounds.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  London  County  Council  had  pulled  down 
many  unsanitary  buildings  and  erected  in  their  stead  "model  tenements,"  as  pro- 
vided for  by  Parts  L  and  II.  of  the  Housing  act,  the  council  had,  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  acquired  and  built  upon  vacant  land,  as  under  Part  III.  It  was  also  said 
that  the  "model  tenements"  accommodated  only  about  two-thirds  as  many  people  as 
the  displaced  rookeries,  and  that,  therefore,  the  congestion  had  been  merely  shifted 
with  worse  effect  to  other  sections;  whereas,  if  vacant  land  had  been  built  upcm  a 
real  and  general  relief  would  have  been  afforded.  The  government  act  localizes 
both  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  solving  the  problem  of  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts. Another  power  given  to  the  borough  councils  authorizes  them  to  maintain 
main  roads,  and  to  close  roads  without  the  permission  of  the  County  Council,  as  pre- 
viously required.  In  order  to  introduce  a  measure  of  elasticity  in  the  government 
and  to  conform  its  practice  to  actual  needs  as  they  may  arise,  provision  is  made, 
upon  the  application  of  the  County  Council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  borough  coun- 
cils, for  a  transference  to  either  of  these  bodies  of  any  power  exercised  by  the  other. 
The  borough  councils  are  authorized,  in  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  U> 
strengthen  local  government,  to  promote  or  o^ppose  bills  in  Parliament,  and  to 
prosecute  or  defend  legal  suits.  In  order  to  simplify  the  complicated  finances  of 
London,  the  separate  sewer  and  lighting  taxes  are  made  part  of  the  general  tax, 
and  the  general  tax  is  amalgamated  with  the  poor  tax,  with  the  same  rules  for  assess- 
ment and  collection  which  apply  to  the  latter.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  are 
abolished  as  separate  bodies,  and  the  borough  councils  are  directed  to  take  over  their 
powers,  except  that  the  town  clerks  are  to  make  out  the  voters'  and  jurors'  lists. 
One-third  of  the  councillors  may  be  elected  every  year,  or  all  of  them  every  three 
years,  and  women  are  not  eligible  as  in  the  old  vestries.  The  lai^e  responsibilities 
attending  the  new  offices,  through  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  officers  and 
the  consequent  concentration  of  power  will,  it  is  believed,  attract  a  different  and  bet- 
ter class  of  men.  The  "city  of  London"  itself  is  not  affected  by  the  changes.  "Its 
government  of  freemen  and  liveries  and  worshipful  companies  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  The  new  act  is  not  so  sacrilegious  as  to  touch  it"  The  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors  constituting,  as  surviving  representatives  of  the 
mediaeval  guilds,  the  city  corporation  may  still  exercise  unchecked  their  ancient 
perogatives.  Another  defect  in  the  law  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
boroughs  still  vary  greatly  in  size  and  importance.  Thus  Holbom  is  only  409  acres, 
while  Wandsworth  ts  ^3&s ;  the  pcq>ulation  varies  between  33485  in  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  and  336,764  in  Islmgton,  while  the  taxable  value  varies  from  about  ii.soaooo 
up  to  Westminster,  with  j£3S,00o,ooo.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  control  of  tbe 
local  authorities  by  the  County  Council  had  not  been  enough  strengthened,  and  that 
the  latter  should  have  been  given  "very  full  powers  to  secure  uniformity  of  admin- 
istration and  consistent  action  in  all  matters  of  general  importance,  and  especially  in 
all  matters  which  affect  health."  It  was  generally  recc^ized,  however,  that  the 
new  law  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old. 

Companies  Act. — One  of  the  most  important  onnmercial  measures  passed  by 
Parliament,  receiving  royal  assent  on  Angust  8.  was  that  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  promotion  of  share  companies,  the  allotment  of  shares  and  die  prmts  of 
promoters.  While  it  was  admitted  that  the  bill  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
experimen:t,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  by  any  l^islation  wholly  to  guard  out- 
side investors  from  the  effects  of  their  own  rashness,  still  it  was  believed  that  the 
publicity  required  of  new  companies  by  the  bill  would,  in  a  great  measure,  protect 
prudent  investors.    The  bill  enacted  ^t  no  person  should  serve  as  director  in  a 
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company  until  he  had  signed  an  agreement  to  take  the  nnmber  of  shares  which  his 
qualification  as  stated  in  the  prospectus  called  for.  When  the  application  for  the 
registration  of  a  new  company  was  filed  with  the  registrar,  a  list  of  persons  should 
be  given  who  had  consented  to  serve  as  directors,  and  who  had  duly  qualified  therefor 
by  agreeing  to  take  shares.  The  shares  of  a  company  could  not  be  allotted  unless 
the  whole  amount  offered  for  public  subscription  had  been  subscribed,  or  unless 
that  amount  had  been  subscribed  which  was  stated  in  the  prospectus  as  the  mini- 
mum subscription  on  which  the  directors  would  go  to  allotment.  The  amount  of 
subscription  so  reclmned  should  be  exclusive  of  any  shares  payable  otherwise  than 
in  cash.  If  the  amount  required  before  the  company  could  go  to  allotment  had 
not  been  subscribed  within  forty  days  after  the  first  issue  of  the  prospectus,  the 
company  was  directed  to  return  to  applicants  for  shares  all  money  received  from 
them.  And  if  under  these  conditions  the  money  was  not  returned  within  forty- 
eight  days  after  the  first  issue  of  the  prospectus,  the  directors  of  the  company  were 
to  be  liable  for  5  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  money  until  returned.  New  com- 
panies were  forbidden  to  commence  business  or  borrow  money  until  shares  had 
been  allotted  to  an  amount  not  less  than  the  minimum  subscriptions,  upon  receipt 
of  which  the  company  had  stated  in  its  prospectus  that  it  would  go  to  allotment ; 
and  also  until  every  director  had  paid  for  the  shares  taken  by  him  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  proportionate  amount  that  had  been  paid  by  the  public 
Underwriting,  which  had  been  illegal  in  England,  was  made  legal  by  the  Com- 
panies' bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  extensively  practised  whether  or  not  it 
was  legal,  and  that  by  I^alizing  it  some  of  its  worst  features  might  be  abolished. 
New  companies  were  permitted  by  the  act  to  pay  commissions  to  banking  houses 
or  others  for  underwriting  proposed  issues  of  stock,  provided  that  this  underwriting 
was  authorized  by  the  company  articles  of  association  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
commission  to  be  paid  the  underwriters  was  made  public  in  the  prospectus.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  clauses  in  the  bill  as  regards  the  protection  of  the  public  were 
those  dealing  with  the  contents  and  publication  of  the  prospectus.  The  bill  enacted 
that  every  prospectus  should  contain:  i.  The  contents  of  the  memorandum  of  the 
company  association  with  the  names  of  the  signatories  and  the  number  of  shares  for 
which  each  subscribed.  2.  The  number  of  shares  fixed  as  the  qualification  of 
directors  and  any  provision  made  as  to  the  remuneration  to  be  given  directors. 
J.  The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  directors  would  allot  shares.  4.  The 
number  of  shares  to  be  issued' as  fully  paid  up  or  to  be  given  in  vyhole  or  in  part  for 
any  other  consideration  than  cash  and  what  that  consideration  was.  5.  The  amount 
paid  or  to  be  paid  for  underwriting.  6.  The  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  pro- 
moter and  the  reason  therefor.  7.  The  parties  to  every  contract  made  by  the  com- 
pany and  provision  made  for  the  inspection  of  contracts  by  the  public.  8.  Particulars 
of  rtie  interest  of  every  director  in  any  property  bought,  or  proposed  to  be  bought,  by 
the  company.  Other  measures  of  the  act  provided  that  the  first  statutory  meeting 
of  the  company  should  be  held  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  months  from 
the  date  on  which  the  company  was  entitled  to  commence  business;  that  a  company 
should  not,  prior  to  this  meeting,  vary  the  terms  of  any  contract  referred  to  in  the 
prospectus ;  and  that  the  directors  of  a  company  should,  on  request  of  the  holders  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  convene  a  general  meeting  of  the  company. 

Money-Lender/  Act. — An  act  receiving  royal  assent  on  August  8  intended  to  giye 
borrowers  of  money  such  protection  as  would  be  afforded  by  a  court  of  equity.  The 
bill  enacted  that  when  a  money-lender  brought  suit  in  any  court  to  recover  the 
principal  or  interest  of  any  money  lent  the  court  should  take  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  interest  charged  and  the  total  amount  taken  in  addition  by  the  money-lender 
under  Uie  form  of  fines,  premiums,  and  bonuses.  If  the  court  found,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  risk  of  the  lender  and  other  pertinent  matters,  that  the  trans- 
action had  been  unjust  to  the  borrower,  the  court  was  authorized  to  reopen  the 
transaction  and,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  between  the  lender  and  the  bor- 
rower, to  relieve  the  persons  sued  from  payment  of  any  sum  unjustly  charged. 
And  if  this  sum  had  already  been  paid  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  then  the  lender 
was  to  repay  it 

All  money-lenders  were  required  to  register  at  a  place  provided  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  inland  revenue  in  the  trade  names  under  which  they  conducted  business. 
And  these  registrations  must  be  repeated  every  three  years.  All  money-lending 
must  be  conducted  under  the  names  as  registered.  If  a  money-lender  failed  to 
register,  as  required,  or  carried  on  business  under  a  name  or  names  not  registered, 
he  was  to  he  fined  for  the  first  offence,  and  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  for  the 
second.  If  the  offender  was  a  corporation,  then  the  corporation  should  be  fined 
and  for  the  second  offence  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  £500.  But  prosecutions  for  this 
offence  should  not  be  instituted  in  England  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney- 
general  or  solicitor-general,  nor  in  Scotland  except  with  the  consent  of  the  lord 
advocate,  nor  in  Ireland  except  with  du  consent  of  the  attom^-general  or  solicitor- 
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general.  If  any  money-lender  or  his  arait,  or  if  any  director  or  other  officer  of  a 
corporation  put  out  loans  by  means  of  deceptive  statements  or  representations,  or 
by  the  concealment  of  any  material  facts,  he  was  to  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor  and  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^500,  or  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  or  both.  The  provisions  of  this  act  included  any  person  whose  business 
was  properly  that  of  a  money-lender,  but  excluded  pawnbrokers,  friendly  and 
benefit  societies,  loan  societies,  and  persons  engi^ed  in  direct  banking  or  insurance 
business. 

Railroad  Employm^t—Prevention  of  Accidents. — ^In  accordance  wi&  the  find- 
ings of  a  royal  commission  appointed  in  1899,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Parliament  and 
received  royal  assent  on  July  30  having  for  its  object  the  prevention,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  accidents  to  railroad  employees.  The  bill  provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  general  supervision  over  those  railroad  appliances  which  most  gener- 
ally and  directly  brought  about  injuries  in  railroad  service.  The  board  was  directed 
in  this  connection  to  make  rules  concerning  brake-levers,  protection  of  signal  wires, 
the  lighting  of  stations  or  sidings  near  which  shunting  operations  were  carried  on, 
and  in  general  to  make  regulations  for  the  use  of  minor  railroad  appliances.  The 
board  was  further  authorized  to  make  rules  concerning  methods  of  conducting  railroad 
service  whenever  the  board  was  convinced  that  the  methods  in  use  involved  unneces- 
sary danger,  and  to  require  railroads  to  use  new  appliances  which  would  reduce 
danger.  But  in  this  latter  case  adequate  time  must  be  given  a  railroad  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  rules  made  by  the  board.  If  after  fair  hearing  the  railroad 
objected  to  introducing  new  methods  or  appliances,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to 
the  railway  and  canal  commissioners,  or  to  a  referee.  This  board  or  the  referee 
should  consider  whether  the  requirements  made  by  the  board  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  trade  of  the  company  or  with  its  necessary  operations.  Railroad  com- 
panies were  required  to  give  notice  of  all  injuries  sustained,  not  only  by  passengers, 
but  by  any  employee  in  their  service.  In  cases  where  a  line  or  siding  was  used  in 
connection  with  a  mine  or  factory,  and  was  not  prt^perly  a  railroad  by  itself,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  manager  or  operator  of  the  mine  or  factory  to  report  accidents 
occurring  on  this  siding  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  given  the  same 
powers  and  duties  to  investigate  the  matter  af  were  given  to  the  coroner  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  case  of  railroad  accidents. 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act.— An  act  received  royal  assent  on  August  8,  to  go  into 
effect  January  i,  igoi,  providing  that  a  tenant  might  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract 
with  the  landlord  claim  compensation  for  certain  improvements  made  by  him  on 
the  land  and  might  establish  his  claim  to  compensation  by  an  easier  and  simpler 
method  than  had  theretofore  been  provided.  The  act  directed  that  the  tenant  might, 
provided  he  had  received  the  landlord's  previous  consent,  claim  compensation  for 
permanent  improvements,  such  as  the  erection  of  buildings,  laying  down  of  per- 
manent pastures,  reclaiming  waste  land  and  planting  of  orchards.  He  might  also 
claim  compensation,  with  or  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  landlord,  for  such 
minor  improvements  as  the  chalking  or  marling  of  land,  and  planting  pasture  with 
clover  or  other  seeds.  But  in  awarding  compensation  account  was  to  be  taken  of 
any  consideration  already  given  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  for  executing  the 
work.  An  account  should  also  be  taken  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil. 
The  landlord  or  his  agent  also  was  authorized  to  enter  a  holding  at  any  reasonable 
time  during  the  period  of  the  lease  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  land  and  of 
irrtprovements  made  thereon.  If  the  landlord  and  his  tenant  failed  to  agree  upon  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  be  paid  the  latter,  an  arbitrator  was  to  be  appointed  by 
them  or  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Neither  party,  after  the  appointment  of  an 
arbitrator,  was  able  without  the  consent  of  the  other  to  revoke  the  appointment 
The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  was  at  the  option  of  either  party  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  county  court  and  in  certain  cases  by  the  court  of  appeals. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act. — A  law  was  enacted,  receiving  royal  ap- 
proval on  August  8,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extension  in  England  and  Wales 
of  the  application  of  that  section  of  the  Housing  act  of  i8go  which  permitted 
local  or  borough  councils  to  acquire  lands  and  to  erect  and  manage  modd  loc^ng 
or  tenement  houses  for  the  working  classes.  The  president  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (really  an  imperial  board  under  direction  of  the  Home  Office),  who 
introduced  the  amendatory  act  of  1900,  stated  that  there  were  two  serious  objections 
to  the  act  of  1890  as  it  then  stood.  One  was  that  in  towns,  and  more  especially  in 
London,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  local  councils  to  find  building  sites  within 
the  area  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  councils  ought,  therefore,  to  be  authorized  to 
acquire  land  for  lodging  houses  without  the  boundaries  of  their  general  jurisdiction. 
The  second  objection  was  that  the  conditions  hedged  around  the  acquirii^  of  land 
by  rural  councils  were  so  onerous  that  the  permission  to  acquire  land  was  virtually  a 

{irohibition.  To  remedy  these  defects  Parliament  enacted  (i)  that  any  municipal 
ocal  council  mi^^  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  district,  acquire  land  and  build  ]o<4g- 
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log  bouses  outside  of  its  district  Or  the  local  council  might  buy  land  and  lease  it, 
provided  that  the  lessee  agreed  to  erect  and  maintain  lodging-houses  thereon.  If 
the  lo^  district  council  faded  in  its  duty,  then  its  powers  m^ht  be  transferred  to 
the  County  Council  (the  central  municipal  authority).  In  case  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  local  council  and  the  owner  of  land  as  to  the  price  to  be  given  for  land 
acquired  by  the  council,  the  decision  of  a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  (the  imperial  board)  was  to  be  final.  Parliament  also  enacted 
(2)  that  any  rural  district  council  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  County 
Cooncil,  acquire  land  for  the  erection  of  lodging-houses.  In  determining  whether  or 
not  it  should  consent  to  this,  the  County  Council  was  directed  to  consider  the  neces- 
si^  for  new  accommodations  for  the  working  classes  within  the  designated  a'rea; 
the  probabitt^  for  suitable  accommodations  being  supplied  by  the  measures  pro- 
posed; the  liability  which  would  be  incurred,  and  whether,  in  brief,  the  scheme  was  " 
desirable  and  prudent  In  proroguing  Parliament  the  queen  said  of  this  act:  "The 
measure  you  have  passed  for  facilitating  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  workiiw 
classes  will  afford  some  assistance  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  which  the  dim- 
culty  appears  to  increase  with  every  succeeding  year." 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act. — An  act  received  royal  approval  on  July  30 
extending  to  workmen  in  agriculture  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
act  of  i9g7.  The  latter  act  provided  that  when  en^loyees  in  factories  and  mines 
and  on  railroad  and  engineering  work  were  injured  or  killed  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  employers  should  compen- 
sate them  or  their  dependents  to  an  amount,  in  the  case  of  death,  not  exceeding 
^300,  and  in  the  case  of  injury,  in  a  weekly  amount  not  exceeding  £1  or  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  workman's  regular  wage.  The  act  of  1900  provides  that  the  act  of 
18^  shall  also  apply  to  the  employment  of  workmen  in  agriculture,  and  by  agri- 
culture is  meant  horticulture,  forestry,  and  the  use  of  land  for  any  purpose  of  hus- 
bandry. If  aa  employer  does  not  hire  workmen  directly,  but  agrees  with  a  con- 
tractor for  the  execution  of  a  body  of  work,  the  employer  is  still  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  compensation  to  employees  injured  while  in  ibe  service  of  the  contractor. 
Except,  however,  that  if  the  contractor  provides  machinery  to  be  used  by  the 
employee  in  threshing,  ploughing,  and  other  agricultural  work,  then  the  contractor 
ud  not  the  employer  is  to  make  compensation  for  injuries.  When  a  workman  is 
engaged  by  the  same  employer  mainly  for  agricultural,  but  to  some  extent  for  other 
work,  then  this  other  work  is  to  be  considered  as  agricultural  work  also. 

Census  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Acts  providing  that  the  decennial  census  of 
(jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  taken  on  Sunday,  March  31,  1901,  received 
royal  approval  on  March  27  and  on  April  g  respectively.  In  Great  Britain  the  census 
was  directed  to  be  taken  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Local  (jovernment  Board. 
Every  registration  sub-district  was  to  be  divided  into  enumeration  districts,  and  for 
each  of  these  latter  an  enumerator  was  to  be  appointed.  Every  enumerator  was 
directed  in  the  week  preceding  the  census  to  leave  at  all  dwelling  houses  in  his 
enumeration  district  schedules  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  hy  the  inhabitants. 
These  schedules  when  returned  and  corrected,  if  need  be,  by  enumerators,  should 
rbow:  (i)  The  name,  sex,  age,  occupation,  marital  condition,  birthplace,  and 
nationality  "of  every  living  person  who  abode  in  every  house  on  the  night  of  the 
census  day;"  (2)  those  persons  who  were  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind  or  insane;  (3)  the 
number  of  rooms,  when  less  than  five,  occupied  by  any  person ;  (4)  in  Wales  and  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  those  persons  who  spoke  Welsh,  English,  and  both ;  (S)  in 
Scotland,  those  persons  who  spoke  Gaelic,  English,  and  both.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  obtaining  the  census  of  persons  travelling  on  the  day  of  the  census,  and  of 
persons  in  public  or  charitable  institutions.  Returns  in  the  rough  were  directed  to 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  before  August  27,  if  Parliament  was  then  in  session,  or 
within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  its  session  if  it  should  be  convened  thereafter.  In 
Ireland  the  enumerators  were  directed  to  visit  within  the  week  following  the  census 
day  all  dwellings  within  their  respective  districts;  and  to  record  the  age,  condition, 
occupation,  and.  as  was  not  allowed  in  Great  Britain,  the  religious  profession  of 
the  occupants.  The  enumerators  should  furthermore  record  the  number  of  occupied 
and  of  unoccupied  houses,  and  the  houses  building.   See  the  article  Census. 

Titke  Rent  Charges  Act. — An  act  introduced  by  the  attorney-general  of  Ireland, 
for  the  relief  of  tithe  rent-payers  in  that  country,  received  royal  approval  on  August 
8.  Tithes  were  originally  free-will  offerings  made  by  the  owners  of  land  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church.  Later  the  tithes  were  made  compulsory  and  were  fixed 
at  one-tenth  of  the  yield  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and  hand- 
ling tithe  charges  when  measured  in  products  tithes  were  converted  into  a  rent  or 
tax  charge  payable  in  money  and  varying  with  the  market  price  of  com.  Since,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  tenants  were  often  forced  to  pay  the  tithe  charge,  although  it 
properly  fell  upon  the  landlords,  Parliament  in  1891  enactnl  that  owners  should 
thereafter  be  solely  reqmnsible  for  rent  charges,  and  this  notwithstanding  any 
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agreement  to  the  a>ntrary  between  landlord  and  tenant  Th<e  act  of  1900  provides 
lhat  tithe  charges  shall  from  November  i,  1900,  be  based  upon  and  vary  with,  not 
the  market  price  of  corn,  but  the  (tenant's)  rent  which  the  owner  derives  from  his 
land.  This  (tenant's)  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Commission,  which  issues  its  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  amount  and  variation  of  rents  in  each  county.  The  act  providci 
that  for  the  fifteen  years  following  October,  1900,  and  so  also  with  every  subsequent 
fifteen  years,  the  tithe  charges  payable  by  the  landlord  shall  vary  in  accordance  witii 
the  average  variations  in  (tenant's)  rents  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 

Merchant  Marine.— An  act  received  royal  approval  on  At^st  6,  1900,  further 
limiting  and  defining  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  ship-owners  and  others  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  act  of  1894  limited  the  liabtli^ 
of  the  ship-owner  to  £15  per  ton  of  his  vessel's  register  for  claims  arisii^  from  loss 
of  life,  or  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  to  i8  per  ton  of  register  for  claims  arising 
from  loss  of  property  alone.  But  nothing  in  the  act  limited  the  shipnDwner's  lialwlity 
for  damages  done  to  harbors,  canals,  docks,  quays,  and  the  like.  By  the  amended  act 
the  limitation  of  a  ship-owner's  liability  was  extended  to  any  loss  of  property 
caused  by  the  improper  management  of  a  vessel,  whether  this  property  was  on  land 
or  water,  fixed  or  movable.  And  conversely,  when  damage  was  done  to  a  vessel 
through  mismanagement  by  the  owner  o£  any  dock,  harbor  or  canal,  such  canal  or 
dock  owner  or  authority  was  not  to  be  liable  for  daimages  to  a  ipreater  anaoont  than 
i8  for  every  ton  of  the  largest  British  vessel  which  had  been  within  the  dock,  har- 
bor or  canal  within  the  five  years  preceding. 

Exportation  of  Arms. — It  having  become  known  that  munitions  of  war  were  being 
regularly  exported  from  England  to  China,  and  that  they  had  then  been  or  were 
likely  to  be  used  by  China  against  England  and  the  other  great  Powers,  a  bill  was 
passed  by  Parliament  and  received  ro^al  approval  on  August  6,  providing  that  her 
majesty  might  in  her  discretion  prohibit  by  proclamation  the  exportation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  any  other  articles  which  her  majesty 
.deemed  to  be  capable  of  beii^  converted  into  or  made  useful  as  means  or  articles 
of  war,  to  be  used  ^inst  her  majesty's  forces  or  j^iainst  forces  co-<q>erating.  with 
those  of  her  majesty. 

Australian  Federation  Bill.    See  article  Austeauah  Fedeeation. 

South  African  War. — Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  queen's  speech  to  Parliament 
on  January  30  the  expected  debate  upon  the  war,  anxiously  awaited  by  the  coun- 
try, took  place.  In  the  Commons  this  debate  centred  around  an  amendment  proposed 
to  the  address  to  the  crown  and  expressing  "regret  at  the  want  of  knowledge, 
foresight,  and  judgment  displayed  by  her  majesty's  advisers,  alike  in  their  conduct 
of  South  African  affairs  smce  1895  and  in  their  preparations  for  the  war  now 
proceeding."  The  Opposition  contended  that  if  the  government  had  exercised  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  the  war  would  have  been  avoided^  and  also  that  the  present 
ill-success  of  the  British  arms  demonstrated  that  the  government  had  not  taken 
anticipatory  military  measures.  It  also  seemed  evident  to  the  Opposition  that  the 
government  had  not  been  informed,  as  it  should  have  been,  of  the  munitions  of  wat 
which  the  Boers  had  been  collecting  for  years.  In  reply  the  government  denied  in 
general  terms  that  the  war  could  have  been  avoided.  The  government  thought,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Boer  government  had  never  intended  to  make  concessions,  and 
that  hostilities  had,  therefore,  been  inevitable.  Lord  Salisburs^  acknowledged  that 
the  government  had  not  previous  to  the  war  been  acquainted  with  the  accumulation 
of  arms  in  the  Transvaal.  He  pointed  out.  however,  that  the  British  Secret  Servitt 
fund  was  a  very  small  one,  and  that  the  British  constitution  was  not  a  sufficient  war 
instrument.  The  debate  continued  for  several  days.  Its  acrimony  and  inconclusive- 
ness  exasperated  the  country  and  occasioned  much  criticism  on  the  Continent 
The  incident  was  practically  closed  on  February  6  by  the  rejection  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  vote  of  352  to  139.  of  the  amendment  censuring  the  government 
On  February  7  an  amendment  was  proposed  representing  "that  the  time  had  rome 
when  the  war  in  South  Africa  should  be  brought  to  a  close  on  the  basis  of  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State."  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  368  to  6S.  The  majority  of  the  Liberals,  indudii^ 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerraan,  united  with  the  government  on  this  motion. 

juring  the  latter  part  of  the  session  much  criticism  was  directed  against  the 
colonial  secretary  by  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  indirectly  accused 
of  being  interested  in  companies  which  were  contractors  for  war  material,  and 
special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  cordite  furnished  by  Kynochs,  of  which  company 
Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  brother  of  the  colonial  secretary,  was  manager.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  denied  that  he  knew  anything  about  these  contracts,  and  stated  that  he 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  busmess  affairs  of  his  relations.  On  July  25 
a  debate  took  place  on  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  colonial  secretary 
as  a  means  01  expressing  the  disapproval  of  the  House.  The  issue  at  that  time 
raised  was  as  to  whether  the  punishment  which  the  colonial  secretary  had  decreed 
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Nike  Leading  Officers  of  the  British  Army. — i.  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Frederick  Forestier- Walker,  Comniimding  at  Ca]H;  T<nvn.  2.  Major  General  Lord 
Kitchenerof  Khartum,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Lord  Roberts.  3.  General  Sir  William  Lofk- 
hart,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Indian  Army.  4,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hutler,  Commanding  the  Western  District  in  England,  5.  Lieutenant  (ieneral 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  Commanding  the  Fifth  Division  in  South  Africa.  6,  Major 
General  SirHenryColville,  Commanding  the  First  (Guards)  Brigade  in  South  Africa. 
7.  Major  General  Sir  Charles  Holled  Smith,  Commanding  the  Australian  Contingent 
in  South  Alrica.  8.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Stevi-art  White,  V.C.,  Com- 
manding at  Ladysmith.  9.  Lieutenant  General  John  D.P.French,  Commanding 
the  Cavalry  Division  in  South  Africa. 
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for  the  trbds  in  South  Africa  was  excessive.  This  puni^ment  was  disfranchisement 
for  five  years.  The  gorernment  held  that  the  punishment  was  not  excessive,  espe- 
cially as  the  administration  had  declared  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  it 
would  ^ive  self-governtnent  to  the  South  Alrtcan  republics,  similar  to  that  which 
was  enjoyed  by  all  the  odicr  British  oolonicft.  The  propositioo  to  reduce  the  secrc 
tary's  salary  was  defeated  by  3o6  to  52,  Sir  Henry  Campbdl-Bannennan  and  other 
Liberals  declintng  to  vote  wkh  the  Oi»position.  There  was  much  discussion  during 
the  scsMon  as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 
(Sec  inragraph  Army  Reorganizatioci.)  On  February  30  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  mov&d 
tfiat  "Che  ancient  con^itutional  law  of  compulsory  military  service  for  home  defence 
be  at  once  so  amended  that  it  might  be  available  lo  pat  in  force  in  such  modified 
form  as  would  effect  its  pnrpoEC  wi^ut  wdghing  unduly  on  the  people."  The 
govermnent  objccied  to  this  pro^sal  on  the  grouad  that  the  Yolunteer  system  had 
not  yet  shown  itself  entirely  inadequate,  and  that  ballotins  for  service  as  was 
propoMd  kj  the  earl,  would  lead  inevitably  to  conscription ;  and  that  Great  Bittain 
had  to  far  held  aloof  fpom  conscriptaon,  which,  if  put  in  force  at  this  time,  would 
induce  s  reactionary  feeling  regardwg  the  war,  which  would  be  especially  disadvan- 
tageous in  view  of  the  operations  in  South  Africa.  The  proposal  of  the  earl  was, 
therefore,  not  accepted.  On  Angnst  S,  however,  an  act  received  royal  approval  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  volunteers  in  case  of  national  danger.  Uader  the  old 
act  of  i36}  volunteers  coold  be  called  out  for  home  service  only  "in  case  of  actual 
and  apprcAiended  tRvasioa  of  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  For  this  clause 
was  sabstttuted  "in  ca«e  of  imminent  national  danger  and  great  emergoiqr."  The 
object  of  tfiis  douse  was  to  immit  the  volnnteers  to  be  called  out  under  less  stringent 
T^ulations  than  those  whidi  applied  under  the  old  act.  Another  dause  which  was 
added  provided  that  "it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  majesty  to  accept  the  offer  of  any 
member  of  a  volunteer  corps  to  subject  himself  to  the  liability  to  be  called  out  for 
actual  mHitary  service  at  any  time  for  purposes  of  coast  defence  at  such  places  in 
Great  Britain  as  may  be  specifted  in  his  agreement."  By  this  clwse  it  was  thought 
that  a  considerable  ntunber  of  men  would  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  enter  upon 
military  service  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  same  when  the  regulars 
had  been  sent  abroad.  One  of  the  great  deficiencies  found  in  the  military  system 
when  the  war  with  Sooth  Africa  broke  out  was  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  regulars 
and  a  few  bodies  of  militia  had  been  sent  abroad,  the  country  was  practically  stripped 
of  all  military  vnits  for  hoffle  defence.  By  this  volunteer  act  the  government  would 
be  aMe  to  rely  upon  several  volunteer  units  without  alarming  the  oountry  by  pro- 
danning  that  a  time  of  national  danger  and  great  emergency  had  arrived.  Moreover, 
this  act  would  not  be  onerous  upon  the  volunteers,  because  it  was  left  optional  to 
them  whether  or  not  to  subscribe  to  the  clause  offering  their  services. 

Exiraordinary  Session  of  PurUatnent. — An  extraordinarjr  session  of  Parliament 
was  called  on  December  6  to  sanction  the  grant  of  additional  money  for  causes 
arising  out  of  the  South  African  War.  The  queen's  message,  which  was  unusual 
for  brevity  and  lack  of  formality,  said  in  effect:  "I  have  summoned  you  to  hold 
a  special  session,  in  order  that  you  may  make  further  provision  for  the  expenses 
tncurred  by  the  operations  of  the  South  African  War.  You  will  not  enter  into  other 
public  matters  requiring  your  attention  until  the  ordinary  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
the  spring."  The  supplemeittary  grant  asked  for  and  given  in  the  Commons  by 
a  vote  of  284  to  8  was  £16,000,000.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated  that 
unused  borrowing  powers  conferred  upon  him  at  the  last  session  would  enable  him 
to  raise  somcwiiat  over  £5,000,000  of  the  required  amount  He,  therefore,  asked 
Pariiament  to  amhorixe  him  to  raise  £10.000,000  more  by  a  war  loan,  exchequer 
bonds,  or  treason^  bills.  This  request  was  granted,  and  Parliament  adjourned  on 
December  15.  The  session  was  remarkable  for  the  sharp  attacks  made  upon  the 
gov«mment  by  the  Opposition.  In  reference  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
the  general  eiectioos,  the  Opposition  claimed  that  the  government  had  dissoWed 
Parliament  at  predsdy  the  time  when  it  was  thoi«ht  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  Sottth  Africa  was  at  its  highest.  At  this  time  also 
a  large  number  of  voters  had  been  excluded,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  registers, 
from  voting.  The  Opposition  also  objected  seriously  to  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Conservatives  to  the  effect  that  every  vote  cast  for  the  liberals  was  a  vote  given  to 
the  Boers.  Lord  Salisboiy,  pRssed  for  a  reply,  stated  that  the  fall  was  a  good  time 
to  bold  elections,  because  in  the  snmmer  the  members  were  busy  in  session,  and  in 
the  winter  the  voters  wonld  get  thdr  feet  wet  going  to  the  pcOls.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  'cssion  was  taken  up  by  attacks  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  colonial 
secretary.  The  Opposition,  while  disdaiming  any  imputation  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
private  character,  considered  that  both  he  and  his  relatives  were  interested  in  too 
many  companies  having  business  relations  with  the  government.  If  this^  *?t* 
allowed  to  stand  as  a  precedent,  it  might  later  be  used  by  other  persons  to  justify 
comDptioa.   Mr.  Chamberlain  in  replying  said  it  was  his  personal  honor  which  was 
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involved  and  intended  to  be  attacked,  and  not  any  question  of  abstract  princiide. 
He  thought  it  hard  after  twenty-five  years  of  life  in  Uie  full  li^bt  of  Parliament  to 
have  to  stand  up  and  explain  that  he  was  not  a  "scandalous  thief."  He  added  that 
while  the  honor  of  his  relations  was  above  suspicion,  still,  if  it  were  not,  he  could 
in  no  conceivable  way  be  held  responsible  for  their  business  transactions.  The 
Opposition  also  made  objection  to  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  cabinet  were  members 
of  the  prime  minister's  family.  The  Opposition  thought  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
cabinet  was  thereby  reduced,  because  the  opinion  of  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  likely 
to  have  too  great  weight  with  men  related  to  him.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  replying,  said 
that  it  was  hard  that  an  unfortunate  accident  of  birth  should  prevent  a  man  from 
holding  office.  The  Standard  (Cons.),  in  summing  up  the  matter,  said:  "We  could 
have  wished  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  able  to  obtain  more  talent  outside  of  his 
family  circle,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  no  shares  in  any  public  company  to 
which  government  contracts  are  given." 

The  Queen  and  the  War. — The  power  of  the  queen  to  arouse  and  maintain  patriotic 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  empire 
was  strikingly  illustrated  during  the  year.   Hardly  a  week  passed  in  which  the  queen 
did  not  visit  some  hospital  of  army  invalids,  review  returning  or  departing  troops, 
or  write  notes  of  congratulation  or  condolence  to  army  divisions  or  individuals.  What 
could  not  be  done  by  the  War  Office  or  by  any  other  person  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  done  ^aciously  and  effectively  by  the  queen.  The  following  note,  signed  by  the 
queen's  private  secretary,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  many  made  public  during  the 
year:  "The  queen  is  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the  terribly  sad  case  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Armstrong  through  the  shock  of  hearing  that  her  husband  had  been  killed  at 
Magersfontein,  and  her  majesty  is  concerned  at  the  painful  circumstances  of  die 
three  little  orphans.   I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  know  what  success  attends  your  efforts  to  get  the  two  elder  children  ^ut  into  an 
orphanage  and  to  find  an  adopted  home  for  the  infant  boy.   The  queen  is  desirous 
of  knowmg  what  is  definitely  settled."    Very  little  connected  with  the  war  missed 
the  queen's  personal  attention.   When  the  Canadian  contiuKnte  sailed  her  majesty 
sent  them  g^odspeed ;  and  when  Bugler  Dnnn  returned  from  South  Africa  he  received 
audience  with  the  queen,  and  was  g^ven  a  new  bugle,  "presented  by  Queen  Victoria 
to  replace  the  bugle  lost  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Colenso,  where  he  was  wounded." 
But  the  most  important  of  all  these  acts  of  the  queen  was  her  visit  to  Ireland,  lasting 
from  April  4  to  April  26.  The  queen  had  received  news  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Irish 
troops  m  South  Africa,  and  she  determined  to  testify  her  gratification  in  a  lasting 
manner.   On  March  7  the  Shamrock,  which  had  been  denied  to  the  Irish  troops  to 
their  constant  irritation,  was  ordered  to  be  worn  by  them  all  on  every  succeeding 
St  Patrick's  day  "as  a  distinction,"  to  commemorate  the  gallantry  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  war.  On  the  same  day  the  queen  startled  the  country  by  annoimcing  that  she 
had  abandoned  her  projected  trip  to  the  Riviera,  and  would  go  instead  to  Dublin. 
The  queen's  last  visit  to  Ireland  had  been  in  company  with  the  prince  consort  in 
1861.   When  the  prince  died  many  municipalities  there  had  declined  to  pass  a  vote 
of  sympathy,  and  Dublin  refused  to  grant  sites  for  statues  which  private  citizens 
wished  to  erect  and  pay  for.    The  queen's  resentment  was  known  to  have  been  very 
deep.  And,  therefore,  this  visit,  on  her  own  initiative  after  thirty-nine  years'  absence, 
was  a  testimonial  which  could  not  fail  to  touch  the  Irish  people,  irrespective  of  party. 
On  April  4  the  queen  went  by  carriage  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin.   The  applause 
with  which  she  was  greeted  was  swelled  to  a  "fervor  of  enthusiasm"  when  it  was 
seen  that  she  wore  a  sprig  of  shamrock.   On  entering  Dublin,  the  queen's  apt  and 
womanly  greeting  to  Ireland  was  read,  as  follows;  "I  come  to  this  country  to  seek 
change  and  rest  and  to  revisit  scenes  which  recall  to  my  mind,  among  thoughts  of 
the  losses  which  years  must  bring,  the  happiest  recollection  of  the  warm-hearted 
welcome  given  to  my  beloved  husband  and  children.    I  am  deeply  gratified  that  I 
have  been  able  at  this  time  to  see  again  the  motherland  of  those  brave  sons  who  have 
recently  borne  themselves  with  a  cheerful  valor,  as  conspicuous  now  as  ever  in  their 
glorious  past."  During  her  stay  the  queen  inspected  the  a<ddiery,  visited  the  schools, 
convents,  and  orphanages,  and  nearly  every  day  drove  about  Dublin  to  see  the 
people.    No  effort  was  made  by  either  Unionist  or  Nationalist  to  give  the  visit  political 
significance.    The  Nationalist  papers  generally,  while  avowing  their  enduring  dis- 
content with  the  imperial  government,  expressed  admiration  and  loyalty  to  the  person 
of  the  queen,  and  were,  heartily  glad  that  she  had  come  to  Ireland.    In  one  way. 
however,  it  could  not  be  considered  that  the  queen's  visit  was  without  political  effect. 
As  the  London  Times  said :  "It  has  been  left  for  the  feminine  instinct  of  the  queen 
to  prove  the  success  of  governing  Ireland  through  the  affections  and  imaginations 
of  the  Irish."    The  queen  was  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  loyal  addresses, 
deputations,  and  unbounded  applause  with  which  she  was  received.   On  leaving  she 
announced  that  she  desired  to  present  the  city  with  a  piece  of  plate  in  remembrance 
of  her  visit,  saying  that  during  the  three  weeks  she  had  spent  in  that  charmii^  place 
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she  had  been  received  by  all  ranks  and  creeds  with  an  enthusiasm  and  affection  which 
oould  not  be  stirpassed. 

Army  Reorganisation. — Much  discussion  took  place  during  1900  in  Parliament 
(see  paragraphs  Parliament  and  South  African  War)  upon  the  need  of  radi- 
cal reform  in  the  army  organization  and  War  Office.  The  Boer  War  put  the 
military  system  of  England  to  a  practical  test,  and  the  system  failed  to  meet  the 
test.  The  disasters  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  war  served  to  reveal  the  in- 
efficiency of  generals  in  the  field  and  of  officials  at  home;  the  extraordinary  efforts 
the  country  was  forced  to  exert  to  conquer  an  enemy  so  disproportionately  weak  as 
the  Boers  raised  grave  fears  as  to  what  the  issue  would  be  if  a  conflict  should  arise 
with  one  of  the  great  Powers:  the  nec^ity  of  draining  the  country  of  regular 
soldiers  and  of  nearly  eveiy  able-bodied  man  who  could  shoot  and  was  willing  to, 
brot^ht  up  vividly  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  invasion  and  the  utter  unfitness  of  the 
citizen  soldiery  to  repel  such  an  attack. 

To  understand  the  weight  of  the  criticisms  advanced  and  the  importance  of  the 
reforms  proposed,  some  knowledge  of  the  British  military  organization  is  necessary. 
At  the  head  of  the  administrative  system  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  to  whom 
the  heads  of  all  departments  are  responsible.  Under  him  is  the  army  board,  consist- 
ing of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  adjutant-general,  the  quartermaster-general,  the 
inq>ector-general  of  fortifications,  and  the  ii^iector-general  of  ordoance,  each 
Ae  chief  of  a  separate  department  The  commander-in-chief,  the  most  important 
of  the  departmental  heads,  has  charge  of  the  iilans  of  mobilization  and  the  con- 
duct of  operations,  and  is  the  secretary's  principal  adviser.  The  national  forces 
of  Great  Britain  are  made  up  of  the  regular  army,  the  army  reserve,  the  militia,  the 
yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers.  The  regular  army,  according  to  a  traditional  princi- 
ple, is  destined  only  for  foreign  service ;  and.  therefore,  the  regular  forces  at  home 
are  intended  merely  to  supply  drafts  for  the  army  abroad.  The  defence  of  the 
country  is  left  to  the  reserve  and  the  auxiliary  corps.  The  reserve  consists  of  men 
who  have  served  their  time  with  the  o^ors,  and  ma^  be  recalled  to  active  duty,  as 
is  provided  in  their  contract  of  enlistment  The  militia,  in  case  of  imminent  danger, 
may  be  employed  with  the  regular  army  at  home  or  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
yeomanry  are  an  ancient  corps  of  mounted  men,  possessing  a  peculiar  organization 
of  their  own.  The  volunteers  are  subject  to  service  at  home  in  times  of  national 
peril,  and  may  not  be  sent  abroad.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  the  regular  home  army 
of  England  numbered  176,000  men,  the  army  reserve  was  estimated  at  90,000,  the 
militia  at  136,000,  the  yeomanry  at  12,000,  and  the  volunteers  at  265,00a  These  were 
the  figures ;  the  need  of  reinforcing  the  re^lar  army  in  South  Africa  brought  out 
die  facts.  It  was  discovered  that  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers  were  avail- 
aUe  for  the  greater  part  only  on  ^per.  Out  of  500,000  supposed  effectives,  the 
nation  at  a  time  of  pressing  necessi^  could  pick  out  onW,  15,900  -nilitia  and  about 
22,000  yeomanry  and  volunteers  for  foreign  duty.  (See  Transvaal.)  The  rest,  for 
lack  of  training  and  organization,  were  not  fit  to  take  the  field ;  and  though  the 
militia  was  all  embodied  and  sent  into  camp,  it  was  recognized  that  the  country  at 
the  time  was  practically  drained  of  fighting  men.  Defeat  abroad,  then,  and  complete 
disorganization  at  home  elicited  the  bitterest  criticism  of  the  War  Department ;  the 
Times  declared  that  the  whole  military  system  had  broken  down.  Blame  was  laid 
on  every  part  of  the  service  from  the  men  of  the  rank  and  file  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war.  The  total  ineptitude  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  was  ascribed  to  lack 
of  traininE  and  drill.  The  men  could  not  shoot.  "I  may  quote  an  instance,"  says 
a  writer,  "that  came  under  my  own  observation  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  with 
a  brigade  that  took  over  new  ranges.  The  firing  was  at  large  mantlets,  and  com- 
menced at  one  thousand  yards,  from  which  point  the  men  advanced,  firing  up  to  five 
hundred  yards.  Fully  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were  expended, 
all  in  volley  firing,  and  the  total  number  of  hits  was  well  under  one  hundred !  This 
was  in  the  peace  field  at  large  marks,  when  no  enemy  returned  the  fire  to  disconcert 
the  men  and  make  their  aim  shaky."  Nor  were  the  officers  better  than  the  men.  On 
August  16  Lord  Wolseley,  who  had  come  down  to  Aldershot  to  reveiw  the  troops  on 
a  neld  day,  was  moved  to  say  that  he  had  refrained  from  coming  down  before  so 
that  he  might  give  the  Aldershot  commanders  plenty  of  time  to  get  their  men  into 
sh»ie.  Yet  it  was  plain  that  the  army  then  was  totally  unfitted,  by  reason  of  in- 
sufficient teaching,  to  take  the  field.  That  they  must  learn  to  walk  before  they  could 
run  was  evident ;  and  so  for  the  present  no  more  field  days  would  be  held,  but  indi- 
vidual battalion  commanders  must  devote  all  their  attention  to  teaching  their  men 
the  primary  lesson  of  their  calling— company  work  and  battalion  work.  Nothing 
larger  than  brigade  movements  should  be  attempted  until  the  men  had  had  a  thorough 
teaching.  Without  wishing  to  be  too  critical,  it  was  necessary  to  impress  on  alt 
battalion  commanders  that  they  could  not  go  down  too  low  in  the  scale  of  instruction 
in  getting  their  men  thoroughly  trained  to  take  the  field.  They  must  properly  instruct 
their  captains,  and  the  captains  must  instruct  the  men  to  midce  the  early  training  of 
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the  soldier  socoessfol.  Responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  was  ascribed  to  the 
War  Office,  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  maUHzaixm 
of  troops,  and  had  shown  bimsdf  tinable  to  mobilize,  and  the  adjntnBt-fcnetad,  who 
was  darced  -with  the  traiiuag  and  disciplining  of  troops,  and  had  nettber  traiaed 
nor  disciplined  tiiem.  The  other  departments  presented  fauhs  just  as  glaring.  The 
fiarean  of  Military  Intelligence  displayed  profound  ignorance  of  the  sftuataon  in 
South  Africa,  of  the  Boer  strei^h,  of  the  scene  of  campaign,  and  of  the  prob^e 
duration  of  the  war.  The  inspector  of  ordnance  allowed  the  army  to  take  tbe  field 
with  inadeqiiate  artiUery,  gnas  forty  y«ars  oid,  too  slow  few  modern  nse,  too  beary 
for  the  country  they  were  to  be  used  in ;  so  that  Ladysnith  was  saved  onty  by  the 
naval  gum  rashed  there  fma  the  fleet  The  qtiartermaaler-f  eaeral  left  Boiler's  carts 
witfoont  adequate  tram  or  tmsport,  forcing  it  to  ding  to  the  nshva^s  or  lines  of 
omnuntcactiaD.  Tbe  nic<Beal  service  at  the  begimiiog  of  the  war  was  compicnonriy 
inefficient ;  and  experts  declared  that  epidemics  of  typhoid  fewer  conU  bive  heen 
prevented  if  the  necessary  roppties  had  been  foitfacooimg.  This  duot^gaaization  of 
the  War  Office  was  ascribed  by  one  party  to  the  fact  that  it  was  ruled  and  adrnhns- 
ttred  by  civilians.  The  Hvc  departmental  heads,  possessing  independent  access  to 
the  secretary,  acted  without  harmony,  often  in  opposition,  and  their  civilian  stqtenor 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  tedmical  knowledge  to  co-ordinate  their  activity  or  to 
check  it  if  wrongly  directed.  Centralization  had  been  carried  to  an  eKcrsstve  degree; 
affairs  of  detail  in  the  admtnistratitm  of  the  various  niititvy  dwtricts  of  the  coontry 
were  managed  by  the  War  Office,  delay,  neglect,  and  inefficiency  conseqnently  restitt- 
ing.  The  crying  need,  it  was  daiitied,  was  the  placing  of  the  War  Office  woric  in 
charge  of  a  permanent  military  connnittee,  modelled  after  the  plan  of  the  general 
staff  of  Germany  or  France,  free  from  civilian  interference,  and  entrusted  with 
powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  general  staff  of  oontineBtal  nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  tluU  the  madnnery  of  the  War  Office  was  not  in 
itself  responsible  for  the  grave  mistakes  made,  but  that  this  was  in  large  measwe 
the  fault  of  Lord  Vydseley,  die  coimnai>der- in-chief,  who  had  ieft  many  cs  his  doties 
niqierformed ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  powers  of  a  ooniinaader-tn-chief  were 
ample  enough  to  permit  the  most  inflnential  and  beneficent  action  on  the  part  of  an 
energetic  and  able  generaL  However,  it  was  recognized  at  the  end  of  the  year  diat 
there  was  need  fcM-  improvement  in  the  administrative  and  every  brandi  of  the 
service ;  and  a  committee  was  amtointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  to  ccnisider, 
among  other  things,  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  fmictions  between  the  civil 
and  military  departments,  of  granting  larger  powers  to  the  military  district  authori- 
ties, of  substituting  military  for  ci\'il  clerks  in  the  War  Office,  and  of  making  Ae 
office  independent  of  civil  contn^  The  replacing  of  Lord  Wtrfsdey  by  Lord  Rcwati 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  begmning  of  a  practica]  reform  in  the  administratiM 
of  the  War  Office  and  of  the  army  organization  that  would,  perhaps,  obviate  the 
necessity  for  radical  theoretic  diange  in  the  system. 

General  Elections. — The  issues  and  outcome  of  the  general  eleaion  bdd  in  Eng- 
land in  Octcftter,  1900,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  queen  in  September  dissohriag 
Parliament,  presented  several  features  common  to  the  American  f^tsidential  electipe 
held  in  November.  In  both  countries  a  united  party  in  power  opposed  a  disorgamacd 
party  out  of  power ;  in  both  the  main  question,  embracing  various  minor  ones,  was 
whether  the  existing  governmental  policy,  domestic  and  foreign,  dionld  be  sn stained 
or  reversed;  in  both  the  party  holding  the  reins  depended  as  mach  on  tiie  weakness 
of  their  opponents  as  on  their  own  record  and  assurances  for  the  future;  and.  finally, 
in  both  countries  the  party  in  power  was  returned,  contrary  to  precedents  of  hmg 
standing,  by  which  the  electorate  had  regularly  vacillated.  In  America  tliis  vacilla- 
tion had  been  exhibit^  by  a  regular  political  "turn  about"  every  four  years  in  New 
York  State,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  defeated  candidate  for  the  Presdency  had  sfanost 
always  won  the  office  the  second  time  ramiing.  In  England  the  vacifiatioa  bad  been 
shown  by  the  regrdar  defeat,  upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  of  the  party  in 
power.  But  the  issues  npon  which  this  precedent  was  reversed  were  laadh  sinpAer  ni 
En^nd  than  in  America.  There  were  in  En^and  no  domestic  questions  of  really 
capital  and  pressiiv  importance.  All  matters  of  esnecial  interest  to  the  coontiy 
centred  in  the  conduct  and  otttoome  of  the  war  m  So«6i  Africa  and  in  the  best 
measures  to  be  taken  to  prevoit  any  iccurrence  of  the  outbreak  and  to  safegwd 
England's  fbrtones  more  thoroug^y  than  had  been  done  in  case  of  any  other  ianaga 
war.  The  issue  as  thus  presented  was  not  cosentiy  offset  by  any  ootmter-issMe,  so 
that  the  question  presented  for  decision  by  the  electors  was  simply  to  which  of  the 
two  parties  the  task  ^ould  be  given  of  carrying  oat  the  Bridsh  nulitary  amd  terri- 
torial programme.  To  the  favor  of  the  electorate  the  Uokmists,  the  party  in  power, 
had  both  inherent  and  derived  claims.  Their  inherent  daini  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
war  had,  in  fact,  been  prosecuted  and  poshed  to  a  pracdcal  condtuion  hf  them,  and 
that  they  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  mala  the  settVements  and  TeadinstmeKts  conse- 
quent upcxi  it.  Their  derivative  claim  lay  in  the  disae—ioni  of  the  Liberal  party,  in 
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wliicb  was  found  nearly  every  variety  of  feeling  regarding  the  war,  and  frcnn  which, 
therefore,  no  united  or  continuous  party  action  cotdd  be  expected.  As  an  example 
of  the  disagreements  within  the  Liberal  party,  the  following  typical  expressions  of 
Liberal  leaders  may  be  quoted:  Mr.  Bryce.  "The  government  of  this  country  was 
much  more  to  blame  than  the  Boer  government."  Sir  William  Harcourt.  "With 
fair  and  moderate  management  war  might  have  been  averted."  Mr.  Asquith.  "The 
war  might  and  could  have  been  avoided  by  President  Kruger."  Sir  Henry  Fowler. 
"The  war  was  just  and  necessary  to  her  majesty's  government,  and  could  only  have 
been  prevented  'by  trailing  the  British  flag  in  the  mire  of  dishonor  and  by  a  policy  of 
humiliation,  surrender,  and  scuttle.'  " 

In  the  campaign  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  Unionists  based 
their  claims  to  continuation  in  power  mainly  on  the  following  points :  i.  The  war  had 
been  forced  upon  the  government  by  a  corrupt  oligarchy,  headed  by  President 
Kn^r.  2.  While,  as  proved  by  events,  the  government  had  not  been  entirely  pre- 
pared for  the  war.  it  had  taken  all  the  precautionary  and  defensive  measures  advised 
by  the  highest  military  experts.  3.  The  war  had  been  vigorously  prosecuted,  and 
would  result  in  the  annexation  of  the  South  African  republics  as  two  self-governing 
colonies.  4.  The  measures  of  army  reform  suggested  by  the  events  of  the  war  would 
be  promptly  put  into  execution.  5.  A  large  number  of  useful  domestic  measures 
had  been  placed  upon  the  statutes.  6.  The  Liberals,  because  of  their  internal  dissen- 
sions, the  lack  of  support  which  they  had  accorded  the  government  during  the  war, 
their  disoi^anized  condition,  and  their  general  tisetessness,  should  not  be  entrusted 
to  the  grant  of  power  which  the  Unionists  were  entitled  to  through  their  patriotism 
and  because  they  had  actually  conducted  the  war  and  brought  tt  to  a  practically 
successful  conclusion.  The  Liberals,  while  not  presenting  any  solid  front  as  to  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  initiation  of  the  war,  did  practically  agree  upon  the 
following  points:  i.  That  the  government  had  maintained  a  grossly  inefficient  war 
office,  and  had  as  a  result  been  totally  unprepared  for  the  war.  2.  That  the  war  had 
been  conducted  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  3.  That  if  the  Unionists  had  been  intend- 
ing to  introduce  efficient  measures  of  army  reform,  they  could  have  initiated  them 
lof^  before,  and  that  it  was  absurd  at  that  time  for  the  Unionists  to  come  forward, 
claiming  that  these  army  reforms  were  about  to  be  initiated.  4.  That  the  domestic 
legislation  which  had  been  enacted  was  unimportant,  and  that  the  great  questions  of 
temperance  and  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  had  been  deliberately  neglected 
by  the  party  in  power.  5.  That  the  Unionists  had  called  for  the  elections  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  carried  away  by  a  fever  of  patriotism,  and  that  mainly  upon  this 
fact  the  Unionists  relied;  that  the  electoral  lists  had  not  been  revised,  and  that  it  was 
little  short  of  scandalous  for  the  Unionists  to  press  for  a  vote  under  these  conditions 
of  an  inadequate  electoral  list  and  a  flamboyant  patriotism.  6.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  a  just  object  of  criticism.  On  this  last  subject  the  Unionists  agreed  welt,  and 
the  campaign  speeches  were  filled  with  unfavorable  allusions  to  the  personal  and 
puilic  acticHis  and  personality  of  the  colonial  secretary.  It  was  said  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  headstrong  temperament  had  been  the  dominant  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  war,  and  it  was  intimated  that  Iiis  financial  relations  with  business  nrms 
that  were  contractors  to  the  admiralty  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  corrupt 
appearance.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  actions  of  Lord  Salisbury  being  little  remarked  upon.  Several  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches,  in  which  he  was  reported  to  have  said  in  effect  that  a  vote 
given  to  the  Liberals  was  a  vote  given  to  the  Boers,  did  not  tend  to  allay  Liberal 
irritation  or  to  dimmish  their  disparaging  remarks. 

Retuft  of  PariimnenUirj  Election. — The  result  of  the  election  was  to  return  the 
Unionist  party  into  power  with  a  total  majority  of  134.  This  majority  was  18  less 
than  rtiat  ^ined  by  the  Unionist  party  in  1895,  but  was,  with  that  exception,  the 
largest  majority  obtained  by  either  party  since  1832.  The  returns  were:  Conserva- 
tives, 332;  Liberal  Unionists,  70,  or  a  total  for  the  government  of  402;  Liberals  atxl 
Labor  members,  186;  Nationalists,  82,  or  a  total  for  the  Opposition  of  268.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Unionists  obtained  (Conservatives,  315;  Liberal  Unionists,  66)  381 
members,  and  the  Opposition  (Liberals,  185.  Nationalists,  i),  186.  In  England  the 
Unionists  obtained  (Conservatives,  293;  Liberal  Unionists,  46)  339  members,  and 
Uw  exposition  (Liberals,  las;  Nationalists,  i),  126.  In  Wales  the  Conservatives 
obtained  4  members,  and  the  Liberals,  26.  In  Scotland  the  government  obtahied 
(Conservatires,  18;  Liberal  Unionists,  20)  38  members,  and  the  Liberals,  34,  thus 
giving  a  majority  to  the  Conservatives  for  the  first  time  since  1832.  In  Ireland  the 
government  obtained  (Conservatives.  17;  Liberal  Unionists,  4)  2r  members,  and  the 
Opposition  (Liberals,  i;  Nationalists,  8i),  82  members.  The  following  table  shows 
the  strength  of  the  two  parries  before  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  after  the  election. 
In  this  table  C.  =  Conservatives,  L.  U.  —  Liberal  Unionists,  L.  =  Liberals,  and 
N.  =  Nationalists.   The  latter  two  are  the  Opposition  parties,  while  the  former  two 


constitute  the  "government"  party  on  matters  connected  with  foreign  policy,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  South  African  War. 

Dissolution,  1900.       General  Election,  1900. 
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Counting  on  a  division   6 

Increasing  Unionist  majority  of  128  in  the  last  Parliament  to  134 

In  commenting  upon  the  results  of  the  election,  the  British  press  pointed  out  that 
the  larger  towns  and  the  most  prosperous  districts  generally  were  Uiose  which  had 
returned  the  largest  Unionist  majorities.  It  was  only  in  Ireland  and  in  the  smaller 
communities  and  in  those  less  in  touch  with  affairs  that  the  Liberals  had  won  largely. 
It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  two  factions  of  the  Liberal  par^  in 
Great  Britain  had  avowedly  opposed  each  other  on  the  subject  of  the  justice  of  the 
war.  That  faction  whose  representatives  were  known  as  Little  Englanders  was 
uniformly  defeated,  and  it  was  only  the  imperialistic  section,  led  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  which  had  saved  the  whole  party  from  total  overthrow.  It  was  this 
imperialistic  section  which  practically  disavowed  the  Home  Rule  doctrine  advocated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885.  Since  that  time  the  Liberal  part^  had  steadily  disinte- 
grated, and  it  was  thought  that  to  regain  its  position  it  must  nd  itself  of  "doctrinaire 
theories"  and  a  position  opposed  to  England's  greatest  advancement  as  a  colonial 
and  industrial  nation.  Such  a  regeneration  of  the  [>arty  was  to  be  greatly  desired, 
because  without  a  strong  Opposition  the  Conservatives  would  have  no  check,  and 
would,  consequently,  be  liable  to  commit  themselves  to  injudicious  and  hazardous 
policies. 

Colonial  Policy.    See  Colonies. 

ORBBOE,  a  kingdom  of  southeastern  Europe,  has  an  area  of  25,014  square 
miles  and  a  population  (1896)  of  2,433,806.  The  C9untry  was  divided  on  Jantiary 
I,  1900,  into  twenty-six  nomarchies  or  provinces,  included  under  the  four  general 
heads  of  northern  Greece,  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly,  and  the  Grecian  islands.  The 
largest  towns  are  Athens,  with  a  population  (1896)  of  111,486;  Piraeus  (the  port  of 
Athens),  42,196;  Patras,  37>958;  Trikkala,  21.149;  Corfu.  I7>9i8;  Hennopolis, 
17,894.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  national  religion,  and  embraces  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  All  creeds  are  tolerated,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
non-orthodox  inhabitants  being:  Other  Christians,  about  15,000;  Moslems,  about 
25,000;  Jews,  about  6000.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12, 
but  the  law  is  inefficiently  executed,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  being  estimated  at 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the  beginning  of  1898  there  were  2874  pri- 
mary schools,  with  158,249  pupils,  264  secondary  schools,  with  15,739  students,  and 
40  gymnasia,  with  3986  students.  In  1899-1900  the  University  of  Athens  was  attoided 
by  2802  students,  of  whom  81^  were  foreigners.  Only  33  per  cent  of  the  soil  is  ctd- 
tivated,  and  only  7  per  cent  is  under  cereals.  Owing  to  antiquated  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, agriculture  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  chief  products  are 
cereals,  including  wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize,  and  mezlin;  cufrants.  olives,  grapes  and 
figs,  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  1898,  40,101.000  gallons  of  wine  were  produced,  of  ex- 
cellent natural  quality,  but  spoiled  by  the  Greek  custom  of  mixing  resin  with  the 
wine.  In  1899  the  yield  of  olive  oil  was  3.513791  gallons.  The  currant  crop  is  the 
most  important  of  all  agricultural  products,  and  forms  the  chief  article  of  export 
In  1898,  153,000  tons  were  produced,  in  1899,  152,300  tons.  In  1900  crops  were  uni- 
formly bad,  and  currants  showed  a  tremendous  fallii^c  off.   In  some  provinces  75 
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per  cent  of  the  crop  failed,  and  the  entire  yield  for  the  year  was  estimated  at 
58,000  tons,  about  one-third  the  average  annual  crop.  Ores  are  found  in  plenty,  the 
principal  ones  being  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  speiss,  lead,  magnesite  ore,  silicate  of 
magnesia,  barite,  sulphur,  emery,  and  gypsum.  The  total  amount  of  ore  mined  in 
1898  was  713,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  21,324,013  drachmae  (drachma  =  19.3  cents). 
CcHnroerce  in  1899  showed  a  considerable  decline  from  the  figures  of  the  precedii^ 
year.  The  striking  increase  of  imports  in  1898  was  not  really  due  to  a  S^reater  de- 
gree of  prosperity  m  the  country,  but  was  a  natural  result  of  the  Turkish  war,  which 
bad  partially  paralyzed  importation  in  1897  and  drained  the  country  of  necessities. 
In  1899  imports  and  exports  returned  to  their  normal  state.  In  1897  the  imports 
amounted  to  114,670,000  drachmae,  in  1898  to  152,280,000  drachmae,  in  1899  to  about 
125,000,000  drachms;  during  the  first  half  of  1900  to  56,789,120  drachmae.  The 
exports  for  the  same  period  were  80,730,000  drachmae,  89,430,000  drachmae,  90,132,- 
000  drachmae,  and  37.3150,900  drachmae.  In  1900  the  United  States  imported  $1,097,- 
504  worth  of  goods  from  Greece,  and  sent  back  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $327,569. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cereals,  textiles,  coal,  and  raw  materials,  wood  and 
timber,  fish,  chemicals,  and  live-stock.  The  principal  exports  are  currants  (42  per 
cent  of  total  exports),  ores,  wines,  olive  oil,  figs,  and  totucco.  The  trade  is  shared 
t>y  foreign  countries  in  approximately  the  following  proportions:  Great  Britain,  38 
per  cent ;  Russia,  16  per  cent. ;  France,  9  per  cent. ;  Austria,  8  per  cent. ;  Turkey,  7 
per  cent ;  the  United  States,  3^2  per  cent.  In  1899  the  entries  m  Greek  ports  com- 
prised 6092  ships  of  3,506,237  tons,  and  the  clearances,  5885  ships  of  3,500,306  tons. 
In  1898  the  merchant  fleet  consisted  of  159  steamers  of  105,684  tons,  and  1175  sailing 
vessels  of  186,413  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  there  were  641  miles  of  railway, 
and  in  1898,  5176  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

Economic  Development.— The  war  with  Turkey  greatly  stimulated  industrial  ac- 
tivi^  in  Greece.  M.  Theotoki,  minister  of  interior,  and  especially  M.  Simopuolos, 
minister  of  finance,  have  displayed  fine  ability  in  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  taking  measures  for  satisfying  those  needs.  Two  very  important  under- 
takings were  initiated  in  1900,  which  must  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  On 
March  22  a  convention  was  signed  with  the  Eastern  Railway  Construction  Com- 
pany for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Athens  to  Demerli  in  Thessaly,  eventually 
to  be  extended  to  the  Turkish  frontier  and  to  be  connected  with  the  great  trunk  lines 
from  Constantinople  to  western  Europe.  The  governmeot  was  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  45,000,000  francs  at  5  per  cent  for  this  piiriKue.  The  service  of  the 
loan  was  pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  International  Commission,  which  is  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  loan  from  its  surplus  funds.  Branches  are  to  be  built  to  Chalcis,  on 
Ac  island  of  Euboea,  and  to  Lamia  in  Phthiotis.  Work  is  to  begin,  according  to 
the  contract,  three  months  after  the  cessation  of  lighting  in  the  Transvaal.  A  second 
line  of  railway  was  decided  upon  that  should  cross  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast,  starting  at  Pyrgos  in  Lower  Elis,  passing  through  Meligala  in 
Arcadia,  and  terminating  at  Kyparissi  on  the  coast  of  the  £gean.  A  loan  of  11,700,- 
000  francs  was  voted  for  this  purpose. 

Finance. — ^The  finances  of  Greece  are  in  great  measure  under  the  control  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  the  Six  Powers,  appointed  after  the  war  of  1898  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  and  liquidating  the  national  debt,  which,  external  and  inter- 
nal, amounted  to  1,020,035,177  drachmae.  To  liquidate  this  external  debt,  the  tobacco 
inty,  die  stamp  duty,  the  customs  of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  income  from  government 
monopolies  were  assigned  to  the  International  Commission,  which  collects  the  rev- 
enue through  the  SocUti  de  Rigie  des  Revenues.  In  other  branches  of  revenue  the 
government  is  independent  of  the  commission,  which  has  no  right  to  check  expendi- 
ture unless  they  consider  the  interests  of  creditors  to  be  jeopardized.  The  budget  for 
1898  showed  a  revenue  of  102,759,353  drachmae,  and  an  expenditure  of  101,988,039 
drachmae;  for  1899  the  estimates  were  107,085,658  drachmae  income  and  103,418,273 
drachmae  eiqienditure ;  for  1900,  112,206,847  drachnue  income  and  112,040280 
drachmae  e3q>enditure.  For  1901  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  114,000,000  drachmae, 
and  the  expenditure  at  111,000,000  drachmae.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
duties  and  excise,  direct  taxes,  stamps  and  dues,  and  monopolies.  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  are  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  war,  navy,  interior,  pensions, 
and  justice. 

Army  and  Navy. — Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  above  the  age  of 
21.  The  terms  of  service  are  2  years  in  the  standing  army,  ten  years  in  its  reserve, 
8  years  in  the  national  guard,  10  years  in  its  reserve.  The  active  army  in  1900  con- 
sisted of  25ti8o  officers  and  men;  the  war  footing  was  ^125  men.  The  territorial 
army  is  estimated  at  9lS,ooo  men,  called  out  only  m  case  of  extreme  necessity.  The 
navy  contains  5  rather  antiquated  armor-clads,  three  of  them  of  4885  tons,  2  unpro- 
tected cruisers,  2  corvettes,  12  gunboats,  and  17  torpedo  boats. 

Government. — Greece  is  a  monarchy  under  a  constitution  adopted  in  1864,  which 
Tested  the  l^islative  power  in  a  Bonle  or  chamber  of  207  representatives,  elected  for 
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four  years  by  manhood  suffrage.  The  pr«sent  king,  George  I.,  second  soa  of  tbe 
King  of  Denmark,  was  elected  in  1863  after  the  expulsion  of  King  Otha  Tke 
king's  council  consists  of  the  ministers  of  interior,  iajeign  affairs,  6aance,  justice, 
war,  navy,  and  worship  and  inEtruction. 


PoiiHetU  Affairs.— At  the  end  of  1900  the  Theotoki  cabinet  was  still  in  office, 
but  was  weaker  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  it  rested  on 
a  strong,  Tricoujiistic  majority,  and  had  the  support  of  the  indepwidents  in  tbe 
chamber.  The  bad  crops  of  the  year  did  much  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  the  mio- 
istry,  and  it  was  asserted  unjustly  that  the  ministers  had  neglected  the  duties  o£  their 
(Mffice.  Personal  squabbles  among  the  different  members  of  the  cabinet  aJso  tended 
to  weaken  the  government.  But  the  chief  sources  of  discontent  were  the  failure  to 
mtroducc  new  tribtmals  and  the  toleration  of  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
courts.  Justice  in  Greece  is  in  a  d^lorable  condition,  because  politics  are  allowed  to 
uifluence  the  courts.  Reform  had  been  promised  by  the  cabinet,  but  was  not  car- 
ried out.  Two  changes  in  the  persotmci  of  the  ministry  occurred  during  the  year. 
Tsamados,  president  of  the  chamber,  succeeded  Eutaxias  as  minister  of  worship  aad 
instruction,  and  Stais  succeeded  Koumoundouros  as  nunister  of  war.  Kouniouo- 
douros's  resignation  was  caused  by  charges  of  inefficiency  and  peculation.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  year's  legislation  was  the  law  making  the  crown  prince 
absolute  bead  of  the  army,  and  vesting  in  him  full  power  to  reorganize  the  national 
forces.  Politics  bad  spread  among  the  ranks,  and  had  made  the  soldiers  disaffected 
and  the  officers  openly  rebellious.  To  separate  tbe  army  from  politics  it  was  found 
necessary  to  intrust  tlie  chief  command  to  one  who  was  above  the  ufltteocc  of  party 
spirit.  The  liberals  in  the  chamber  declared  thai  such  absolute  power  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  debated  the  question  fiercely,  but  the  neasure  was  passed  hy  a  large 
majority. 

Foreign  /4(f«rf.— Disagreements  arose  between  the  government  and  Turkey  con- 
cerning a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1898.  This  article  provided  that  as  soon  as  possible 
a  convention  should  be  signed  between  tbe  two  countries  re-establishing  consular 
relations  and  defining  the  status  of  Greeks  in  Turkey.  The  Porte  showed  Utile 
inclination  to  proceed  to  an  agreement,  and  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  In  Greeotf 
bitter  feeling  was  aroused  at  the  action  of  Turkey,  and  the  inqtortance  of  the  ques- 
tion forced  it  on  the  attention  of  the  ministers.  Reraonstran'ces  were  made  to  the 
Six  Powers  at  Q>nstantinople,  and  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  expected  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  feeling  of  expansion  is  strong  in  Greece.  To  tbe  north 
the  country  looks  longingly  toward  Albania,  and  to  the  south  toward  Crete.  Fasr 
hellctiists  agree  that  Albania  is  i^ysically  a  part  of  Greece,  that  both  peoples  are  mi 
great  part  of  the  same  race,  that  there  exists  between  them  a  community  of  language, 
religion,  and,  above  all,  interest  Forcible  annexation  being  out  of  the  queshoa, 
Greece  has  adopted  the  policy  of  complete  subserviency  to  the  dictates  of  tin  Six 
Powers  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  good  will  and  acquiring,  wheti  Turkey  is 
divided,  its  coveted  share  of  the  spoil.  In  Crete  iq.v.)  the  innbitastts  are  not  at 
alt  as  anxious  to  be  annexed  to  Greece  as  ^e  Greeks  are  to  annex  them.  Though  a 
loose  union  with  the  Hellenic  kingdom  is  not  objectionable,  tlx  Cretans  are  too  wdl 
governed  now  to  risk  any  abntpt  change  of  rule.  Late  in  December  Prince  George 
returned  from  a  journey  to  western  Europe,  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Powers  to  the  establishment  of  Crete  as  an  independent  state  His 
mission  was  a  complete  failure.  The  Powers  imanimously  refused  countenaoce  to 
•luch  an  undertaking,  and  Germany,  which  in  return  for  concessions  in  Asia  Minor 
had  become  the  best  friend  of  Turkey,  showed  itself  e^ecially  hostile  to  Prince 
George's  plans.    For  archseological  exi^oration  in  Greece,  see  Akhjeologv. 

QRBZIS  OHUROH,  as  a  whole,  includes  an  estimated  membership  of  98,016,000, 
of  which  80,000,000  arc  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  Empire.  An  event  of  the  part 
year  that  has  attracted  some  attention  has  been  the  excommunication  of  Connt  Leo 
Tolstoy  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Cotmt  Tolstoy  for  years  has  been 
only  nominally  a  member  of  the  church,  as  his  expressed  religious  views  have  been 
contrary  to  the  orthodoxy  maintained  by  that  body;  hut  in  his  late  novel,  ftesmrrc- 
tion,  a  climax  was  reached  in  an  open  attack  on  all  Christian  orthodoxy. 

The  Greek  Church  in  the  United  States  shows  considerable  progress  ^hiring  rpoo 
in  both  its  branches.  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  national  church  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  has  20,000  members,  4  ministers,  and  4  churches  in  this  country.  Rdssiax 
Orthodox  Church,  with  58  churches.  4r  ministers,  and  45>ooo  members,  is  cmitrcrflcd 
by  the  Holy  Synod  at  St.  Petersburg. 

aREBN,  William  Henry.  D.D..  LL.D.,  professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  died  February  w,  1900.  He  was 
born  at  GrovcviUe,  N.  J.,  January  27,  1825,  and  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  iu 
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1840  and  in  at  Princeton  Theotoftcal  Seminary,  where  from  1846  to  1849  he 
also  acted  as  instroctor  in  Hehrew.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  pastor  of  the 
CcBtral  Pre^yterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  retnainnig  there  until  1851,  when  he 
accqited  a  caD  to  the  chair  of  biUkal  and  Oritntal  Hteratarc  m  Princeton  Seminary, 
la  his  professorship  was  chanscd  to  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  literature, 
a  positioii  be  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Professor  Green  was  chairman  of 
the  American  Old  Testament  committee,  and  in  1891  was  moderator  of  the  Pres- 
bjlerian  general  assembly.  He  was  resided  as  a  theological  scholar  of  the  old 
school.  His  writings  include:  A  Hebrguf  Grammar;  An  Elementary  Hehrew 
Grammar;  The  Pentateuch  Vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  of  Bishop  Colenso; 
Hebrew  CHrestomathy ;  Tht  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch;  The  Argument  of 
the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded;  The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  The  Hebrew  Feasts; 
Moses  and  tha  Prophets;  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

OSBBNUUnO,  a  Danish  island,  situated  northeast  of  North  America.  It  has 
an  estimated  area  of  46,740  square  miles,  and  its  population  was  given  in  1890  as 
10,516,  of  whom  309  were  Europeans  and  the  rest  natives.  The  capital  is  Godthaab, 
situated  on  the  west  coast,  not  far  from  the  sixty-fourth  parallel.  The  interior  of 
Greetdmd  is  mostly  covered  with  ice,  and  only  parts  of  the  coast  in  the  south  and 
west  are  habitaUe.  The  trade  constitutes  a  monopoly  of  the  Danish  government 
In  i8g8  the  exports  to  Denmark  amomited  to  401,000  kroner,  and  the  imports  from 
tfiat  country  were  valued  at  703,000  kroner.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  whale 
and  seal  oil,  seal,  fox  and  reindeer  skins,  feathers,  eiderdown,  and  cryolite. 

OBBNASAt  forniing  with  St.  tucia  and  St.  Vincent  the  Britiah  cokmy  of  the 
Windward  Istajids,  has  an  area  of  133  square  mttes  and  a  population  of  63,000.  St. 
George,  the  capital  of  the  Windward  groui).  has  5000  inhabitants.  In  1898  there 
were  38  government  schools,  with  8386  pupils.  The  island  is  administered  by  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  aided  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council  Of  20,418 
acres  under  cultivation,  the  greater  part  is  de\'oted  to  cocoa,  cotton,  and  spices.  The 
forests  abound  in  mahogany  and  other  precious  woods.  The  exports  in  1899  were 
worth  £267,738,  and  the  imports,  £226,829,  the  value  of  the  cocoa  exported  being 
£234^11,  and  of  sjHces  £21,^1.  The  revenue  in  1899  amounted  to  £68,757,  and  the 
ex^Dditurcs  £5$h>359-  The  puUic  debt  was  £127,^0.  The  shipping  engird  in 
fweiga  trade  amounted  in  1898  to  434ti98  tons. 

QBBNADtNBfi,  a  group  of  small  idands  included  in  the  British  colony  of  tne 
Windward  Islands,  lyit^  between  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  have  an  area  of  846a  acres 
and  a  population  of  about  640a  Some  of  the  Grenadines  are  subordinate  to  St. 
Vincent  and  some  to  Grenada.  All  but  a  few  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  the 
largest  island,  Carriacou,  which  has  an  area  of  aboul  10  square  miles  and  a  p<^pula- 
lioa  of  6031. 

GSIMAUX,  Sdouard,  chemist,  and  president  of  the  Soci^t^  Clrimiqae  de  Paris, 
died  in  France,  May  5.  1900.  In  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a  chemist,  M.  Grimaux 
was  noteworthy  as  being  somewhat  involved  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  at  the  Zola 
trial  he  expressed  his  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  condemned  officer.  He  was  born 
ittly  3,  1835,  at  Rocbefort,  Charante-Infer,  and  was  a  professor  in  the  £cole  Poly- 
tedinique  and  the  Agronomic  Institute.  On  account  of  his  sympathy  with  Dreyfus 
he  was  deprired  of  ms  chair  Xfj  General  Billot,  in  spite  of  his  services  in  the  French 
army  in  187a  He  was  the  Mithor  of  a  ntunber  of  papers  on  organic  chemistry  and 
also  of  a  bic^graphy  of  Lavoisier,  puUished  in  1884. 

OBDHVUNOR,  Colonel  William  Mason,  well-known  financial  writer  of  New 
York  City,  died  at  his  home,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  July  20,  igoo.  Bom  at  Ashfield, 
Mass.,  April  24,  1835,  he  spent  three  years  at  Yale  College,  and  at  19  years  of  age 
became  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
went  to  the  front  with  a  Connecticut  regiment,  and  later  raised  a  colored  regiment 
in  Lom'siana,  becoming  its  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  for  a  short  time 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Cf  wn'tfr  and  in  1866  went  to  Missouri,  when  he 
became  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat.  He  supported  Horace  Greeley  and  the 
Liberal  Republican  movement.  About  this  time  he  published  a  work  advocating 
free  trade,  entitled  Does  Protection  Protectf  Soon  after,  however,  he  became  a 
strong  protectionist  and  a  Republican,  and  supported  those  doctrines  until  his  death. 
In  1^5  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  whose  financial  writer  he 
remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  one  of  his  editorials  appearing  in  that  paper  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  was  also  the  regular  financial  reviewer  for  Duo's  Mercantile  Agency. 
Colonel  Grosvenor  published  in  1885  American  Securities,  a  standard  work  on  New 
England  manufacturing  stocks. 

0R07ZI,  Sir  George,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  who  for  many  years  was  active  in 
England  in  the  interest  of  musical  culture,  died  in  London,  May,  28,  igoo.  He  was 
bora  in  Surrey,  At^st  13,  1820 ;  and  being  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  erected  the 
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cast'iron  lighthouses  at  Morant  Point,  Jamaica,  and  Gibb's  Hill,  Bennuda,  the  one 
in  1841  and  the  other  in  He  became  interested  in  literature  and  music,  and 

was  made  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1850,  and  secretary  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  on  its  formation  in  1852,  the  latter  position  being  held  by  him  for 
over  twenty  years.  In  1873  he  became  associated  with  the  Macmillan  Company,  and 
for  several  years  was  editor  of  Macmillan's  Magasine.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to 
be  director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Kensington,  and  held  that  position 
until  1894.  His  zeal  in  behalf  of  good  music,  which  showed  itself  conspicuously  in 
his  many  analyses  of  classical  orchestral  music  for  the  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  was  a  powerful  influence  for  the  prM^ress  of  musical  art  in  England.  He 
was  knighted  in  1883  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  created  a 
C.B.  in  1895.  Among  his  writings  are  many  articles  in  Dr.  William  Smith's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible  (1860-63)  ;  Primer  of  Geography  (1877);  many  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (a.d.  1450-1886),  of  which  he  was  editor,  includ- 
ing the  biographies  of  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert;  Beethoven  and  His 
Ntne  Symphonies  (1896). 

OUADBLOUFX),  a  French  colonial  possession  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists 
of  two  islands,  Basse-Terre  and  Grande-Terre,  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel. 
The  area  of  the  colony,  which  includes  a  few  adjacent  small  islands,  is  688  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  167,000,  of  which  15,000  are  coolies.  The 
principal  town  is  Pointe-a-Pitre,  with  a  population  of  over  17,000,  while  the  seat  of 
the  government  is  Basse-Terre,  population  about  8000.  The  principal  products  of 
the  colony  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao,  the  trade  being  mostly  with  France.  The 
total  imports  into  the  colony  in  1897  amounted  to  18,400,000  francs,  of  which  13,000,- 
000  francs  came  from  France.  The  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  16,300,000 
francs,  including  13,000,000  francs  from  France.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes 
on  land  and  business  and  from  tariff  duties.  The  revenue  for_  1898  amounted  to 
S.552.000  francs.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  export  duties,  555,000  francs; 
import  duties,  550,000  francs;  liquor  tax,  2,232,000  francs;  stamp  taxes,  409.000 
francs;  and  taxes  on  other  commodities,  621,000  francs.  The  contribution  of  the 
colony  to  the  French  government  in  1898  amounted  to  71,060  francs.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  colony  for  1899  were  $5(85,210  and  $1,312,200  respec- 
tively. The  educational  institntions  of  the  colony  consist  01  97  elementary  schools, 
with  over  11,000  pupils,  and  a  lycee,  with  350  students.  The  government  of  the 
colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  elected  council.  The  colony  is 
represented  at  Paris  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  On  April  17,  1900,  a  new  tariff 
of  port  charges  went  into  effect,  providing  for  additional  charges,  amounting  to  more 
than  the  former  duties. 

OUAM,  the  largest  and  most  southern  of  the  Ladrone,  or  Marianne,  Islands 
(q.v.),  situated  about  1500  miles  east  of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  little  over 
5000  miles  west  of  San  Francisco.  The  area  of  the  island  is  about  150  square  miles, 
and  its  population  in  January,  igoo,  was  8661,  consistiiur  mostly  of  Charmerros  and 
several  hundred  natives  from  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  capital  is  Agana.  with 
a  population  of  5249.  The  soil  Is  generally  fertile,  but  as  yet  very  little  of  it  has 
been  cultivated.  The  most  important  product  of  the  island  is  copra,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  a  limited  extent.  While  of  very  little  value  in  itself,  the  island  may 
become  of  much  importance  in  the  future,  owing  to  its  advantageous  location  on  the 
way  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  The  government  has  made  it 
a  naval  station,  for  which  the  island  is  well  fitted,  owing  to  its  good  roadstead.  It 
is  also  expected  to  make  it  a  station  for  the  Pacific  army  transports  and  a  mercantile 
coaling  station,  as  well  as  a  station  for  the  future  Pacific  cable.  The  island  was 
captured  in  June,  1898,  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Charleston  while  on  its  way  to 
the  Philippines.  Early  in  1899  Commander  Taussig  took  formal  possession  of  the 
island,  and  Captain  Richard  P.  Leary,  U.  S.  N.,  was  appointed  governor.  Under 
the  beneficent  rule  of  Governor  Leary  the  island  has  prospered  both  morally  and 
materially.  In  January,  1900,  several  measures  were  adopted  by  Governor  Leary, 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  Spanish  system  of  taxation  and  substituting  in  its 
place  a  new  system  ;  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  religious  instruction  should 
be  forbidden  entirely;  and,  finally,  commanding  each  adult  resident  of  the  island 
to  learn  to  write  his  or  her  name  by  July,  1900.  In  March  Governor  Leary  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Commander  Schroeder  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
On  November  28  the  island  was  visited  by  a  destructive  typhoon  and  the  town  of 
Ynarajan  (population,  550)  was  destroyed,  thirty  of  its  inhabitants  being  killed  and 
many  injured.  The  United  States  cruiser  Yosemite,  at  that  time  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Luis  d'Apra,  was  swept  out  of  its  anchorage  and  wrecked  on  a  reef.  Five  of 
the  crew  were  lost  and  the  rest  were  rescued  by  a  collier.  According  to  the  latest 
report  of  Captain  Schroeder.  the  inhabitants  have  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  typhoon,  and  are  no  longer  in  need  of  the  government  supply  of  food  and 
clothing. 


Scenes  in  Guam. — i.  The  main  street  of  Agafia,  the  capital  of  Guam.    In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  carabao,  or  water  buffalo,  the  native  beast  of  burden. 
2.  Hart  of  Governor  Leary's  parrison  at  Agafla. 
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O0AraMAL A,  the  most  northern  and  western  republic  of  Central  America.  The 
capital  is  Guatemala  City. 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  republic  comprises  22  departments,  of  which  the  total 
estimated  area  is  125,100  square  kilometres  (48,300  square  miles),  and  of  which  the 
estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1898  was  1,574,338.  The  department  of  Guatemala 
was  the  most  populous,  having  160,914  inhabitants,  and  that  of  Peten  the  least 
populous,  with  7197.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  population,  except  in  the  cities,  is  of 
pure  European  descent,  about  60  per  cent,  being  Indians,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
of  mixed  race.  Immigration,  thoug^h  encouraged  by  the  government,  is  small.  The 
approximate  populations  of  the  principal  cities  are:  Guatemala,  75,000;  Quezalte- 
nango,  22,300;  Totonicapam,  25,200;  Coban,  24,500;  San  Pedro,  11,200. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  for  six  years,  but  is  ineligible  for  a  second  term,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  members.  The  president  in  1900  was  Sefior  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera,  who  was  elected  in  September,  1898.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years  by 
popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of  i  representative  for  each  20,000  inhabitants  or 
fraction  thereof  over  10,000.  Besides  municipal  justices  of  the  peace,  there  are 
a6  courts  of  first  instance,  6  courts  of  appeal,  and  a  supreme  court. 

The  right  of  suffrage  bielongs  to  male  citizens,  who,  being  at  least  18  years  of  age, 
are  members  of  the  army  or  have  received  a  Itteraty  d^ree  from  a  tiational  school, 
or  being  at  least  21  years  of  age,  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  have  a  regular  means 
of  livelihood. 

Army. — Army  maintenance  requires  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  public  expenditure. 
The  regular  army  consists  of  about  7000  oflScers  and  men,  white  the  effective  army 
numbers  about  56,900. 

Finance. — For  the  last  few  years  the  condition  of  public  finance  has  been  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  1899  partial  repudiation  of  the  foreign  debt  was  proposed,  but  on 
aoxnint  of  pressure  brought  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  was  not  carried  into 
effect  The  foreign  debt  in  was  reported  to  amount  to  about  $7,359,000,  the 
internal  silver  debt  18,638,000  pesos,  and  the  internal  gold  debt  1.203.000  pesos.  The 
principal  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  and  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco, 
and  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  the  public  debt  and  the  departments  of  war,  public 
instruction,  and  the  interior  and  justice.  Statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
pesos  have  been  reported  as  follows,  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1899  and  1900 
being  estimated : 

1896.  1897.  189S.  1899.  1900. 

Revenue  15.150,741      12,479,741      9,738,661  9,815,000   

Expenditure   I7,437>452      2M33<I94      9<9^'833     13,708,^1  9.611,201 

The  currency  of  Guatemala  is  chiefly  paper,  which  is  greatly  depreciated.  The 
value  of  the  silver  peso  in  United  States  money  on  October  i.  1900.  was  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Although  the  government  seems  to  be  always  in  a 
condition  of  financial  embarrassment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  country 
in  1900  was  "fairly  prosperous,  the  augmentation  in  the  price  of  coffee,  the  chief 
product  and  droendence  of  the  coimtry,  having  a  beneficial  effect."  Besides  coffee, 
the  annual  production  of  which  amounts  to  over  800,000  auintals,  the  principal  prod- 
acts  are  suffar,  corn,  bananas,  tobacco,  and  cacao.  Valuable  grazing  lands  are 
utilized  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  country.  The  government  encourages  the  rubber 
industry.  In  July,  1900,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  establishing  a  board  of  agricul- 
ture in  each  department  of  the  republic.  A  Targe  part  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
Guatemala  is  under  German  control. 

Various  metals  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  including  gold,  silver, 
copper,' lead,  tin,  mercury,  iron,  mica,  gypsum,  salt,  and  sulphur;  but  for  years 
eiqiloitation  has  been  meagre.  While  in  the  colonial  days— before  1820 — there  is 
said  to  have  been  worked  1332  mines,  there  is  reported  only  one  of  any  considerable 
importance  in  active  exploitation  at  present — the  Rosario  quartz  silver  mine  in  the 
province  of  Santa  Rosa.  There  are,  however,  small  amounts  of  gold  washed  along 
the  Polochic  and  Montwua  rivers.  Guatemala  mines  are  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  permission  for  exploitation  must  be  obtained  from  the  department  of  finance. 
The  manufacturing  industry  is  small;  a  few  factories  have  been  established  for 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  the  preparation  of  the  grass-cloth  plant,  furniture,  earthen- 
ware, etc. ;  in  addition  there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  foundries,  and  sugar  mills. 

The  principal  export  is  coffee,  of  which  about  two-thirds  goes  to  Germany.  Other 
exports  of  some  importance  are  bananas  (chiefly  to  New  Orleans)  and  hides.  The 
Ic^tng  imports  indxtde  cgttP'  '  '  lour,  alcoholic  liquors,  and  iron  and  steel 
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wares.  The  foreign  trade  is  principally  with  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  in  the  order  named-  Authorities  on  the  value  of  Gnafeemalan 
commerce  disagree ;  but  the  fdlowmg  figures,  representing  pesos,  have  been  reported : 


Most  of  the  ioTcisD  shipping  is  under  the  American  flag.  In  1898,  825  vessels 
entered,  and  845  cleared. 

Communications. — Guatemala  has  a  number  of  ^ood  wagon  roads,  but  much  traffic 
is  still  effected  pack  mules.  A  railway  85  miles  in  length  connects  Hie  I*acific 
port  San  Jose  with  Guatemala  City  by  way  of  Esquintia ;  another,  32  miles  loi^, 
connects  Oiamperico,  also  on  the  Pacific,  with  Retalhuleu;  and  a  third,  still  shorter, 
nms  from  the  latter  town  to  San  Felipe.  For  some  time  the  Puerto  Barrios  and 
Northern  Elailway  has  been  under  construction  from  a  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Amatique 
(Caribbean  coast)  along  the  Montagua  River  to  San  Jose.  In  rgoo  the  work  of 
construction  on  this  line  was  transferred  from  the  Guatemalan  government  to  an 
American  company.  The  government  had  constructed  the  line  over  a  practically- 
level  road-bed  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  El  Rancho,  abont  133  miles  distant.  In  the 
ronaining  60  miles  to  Guatemala  City_  heavy  grades  and  other  engineering  diflictrftics 
will  be  encountered.  The  company  is  to  operate  the  road  for  ten  years  or  longer, 
if  the  governmeut  so  choose,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  is  to  recetre  from 
the  government  $4,000,000  with  interest;  in  further  consi(teratton  of  its  service  the 
company  receives  500,000  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the  railway,  whidi  will  be 
placed  under  banana  culture. 

It  is  thought  that  the  completion  of  this  line,  which  will  effect  railway  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  will  divert  much  of  the  coffee  traffic 
from  the  Pacific  routes  to  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States.  In  igoo  a  concession 
was  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  cogwheel  railway  over  the  Chuepache  Moun- 
tains and  around  the  volcano  of  Santa  Maria  from  San  Felipe  to  Qnezaltenango. 
The  motor  power  will  be  electricity,  developed  from  the  Sanuda  Rtver.  For 
there  were  reported  233  post-ofEces  and  148  telegraph  offices,  with  3126  miles  of 
line. 

Religion  and  Education. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  faith,  but  there  is 
no  state  church,  and  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  is  recognized.  Primary 
instruction  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  In  1895  there  were  1266  government 
primary  schools,  with  about  75.000  pupils  enrolled.  In  addition  there  were  49  pri- 
vate primary  and  secondary  schools,  6  institutes  and  normal  schools,  and  13 
schools  for  professional  or  special  instruction.  As  the  educational  system  has  been 
unsatisfactory  and  inadequate,  the  government  in  the  fall  of  1900  called  for  the 
submission  of  plans  for  an  educational  system,  embracing  primary,  secondary,  and 
normal  instruction;  and  it  offered  a  prize  of  10,000  pesos  for  the  best  and  most 
practicable  plan  presented.  Such  a  plan  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislative  eaactment. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  government  decided  to  introduce  military  instruction  in 
primary,  secondary,  and  professional  schools.  In  T900  the  reported  number  of 
periodicals  and  newspapers  pnblished  was  34,  of  which  Guatemala  City  had  24. 

Threatened  Revolution,— dn  December,  i^.  General  Tcrfedo,  who  was  formerly 
minister  of  war  and  a  supporter  of  President  Cabrera,  attempted  a  revolution ;  bdt 
after  the  insurgents  had  captured  the  town  of  Tacona  they  were  suppressed  by  tbe 
government  troops,  who  captured  nearly  all  of  the  leaders.  Toledo,  however,  escaped 
to  Salvador,  and  there  continued  to  develop  his  revolutionary  plans.  In  tht  spTia$ 
of  1900  it  was  said  that  he  had  strong  financial  support,  bat  no  outbreak  appears  to 
have  occurred  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  See  Central  AmncA. 

OmMBA  VORM.  See  Filaria. 

OTMN&SnTMS^  KUmOIPAL.   Sec  Muntopal  Gyunasiu&is. 

QTPSmC.  The  production  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  428,661 
short  tons,  against  291,638  short  tons  in  1898,  or  an  increase  of  47  per  cent.  The 
value  for  these  two  years  was  $1,036,860  and  $755,280  respectively.  Seventeen 
States  and  Territories  contributed  to  the  output.  Michigan  leading,  with  Kansas 
second,  Texas  diird.  New  York  fourtli.  Iowa  fifth,  and  Ohio,  sixth.  These  Sutes 
were  responsible  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  productkin,  the  balance  coming  fran 
Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Indian  Territory,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

The  imports  in  1899  had  a  total  vahw  of  $397,936.  T>e  world's  production  in  1898 
was  as  follows: 


Imports 
Exports 


189& 
26.287,145 
23,085,544 


1897-  1898. 
21.462,053  13.307,^ 
i9,77S.8eo  iS.377,4fia 
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Quantity.  Value. 
Short  Tons. 

Great  Britain                                                                 4i9>549  $345,882 

Canada                                                                         219,256  230,440 

France   i,93i.7i2  2,777,816 

Germany                                                                         28,315  13,166 

Cyprus                                                                             4.279  7.551 


OTPSTiaora.  See  Entomology. 

BABCtEHZi,  EiUiST,  the  distinguished  German  zoologist  and  philosopher,  pub- 
lished in  igoo  Die  Welirathsel  (translated  into  English  by  Joseph  McCabe,  as  The 
Riddle  of  th£  Vtuv£rs£),  a  series  of  essays  in  exposition  of  the  philosophy  pro- 
claimed in  Der  Monismut  oU  Band  zwischen  Religion  umd  Wissenschaft  (1892), 
This  veteran  student,  bom  at  Potsdam,  F^ruary  10^  1834,  received  thoroagfa  train- 
ing in  natural  science  and  medicine  at  Berlin,  Wurzbuiv,  and  Vienna.  In  1865  he 
was  a(^inted  professor  of  zoology  at  Jena,  where,  save  for  extensive  travels,  he  has 
since  continuously  worked.  He  has  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  study  of 
tbe  most  primitive  pelagic  forms,  his  writings  including  works  on  radiolarians  {Die 
Radiolarien,  1862),  calc-sponges  (Die  Kalkschw'dmme,  1872),  and  the  contributions 
to  the  Challenger  voyage  reports.  He  was  first  among  German  scientists  uncon- 
ditionally to  declare  for  Darwin's  theory  of  development.  His  most  noted  work  in 
this  6eld  is  The  Natural  History  of  Creation  (Naturliche  Schopfungsgeschichte, 
1868).  He  is  an  able  stylist,  and  in  his  own  drawings  for  his  works  displays  much 
artistic  skill. 

HAOABTT,  Sir  Jobn  Hawkins,  D.C.L.,  Canadian  jurist,  died  in  Toronto,  April 
27,  igoa  Bom  December  17.  1816,  in  Dtd>lin,  Ireland,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College  in  that  city,  and,  bavit^  gone  to  Canada  in  1835,  was  admitted  to  tbe 
Toronto  bar  in  1840.  Ten  years  later  he  became  a  queen's  counsel,  puisne  judge  of 
common  pleas  in  1856,  and  finally,  after  se\'eral  judicial  advancements,  chief  justice 
of  Ontario,  1884.   He  retired  from  this  position  in  1897  and  was  knighted. 

HAOUB  OOlVFBRBNOB.  In  1900  the  Powers  represented  at  the  International 
Peace  Conferrncc  at  The  Hajpie  ratified  in  whole  or  in  part  the  action  of  their 
delegates  as  embodied  m  the  Final  Act  of  July  29,  1899.  To  those  who  thonght  the 
conference  a  harbinger  of  the  millennium  the  results  of  its  work  proved  profoundly 
"fisappomting.  To  those  who  at  the  very  beginning  expressed  their  doubt  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  nations  or  the  good  intention  of  the  delegates  the  outcome  afforded 
no  little  satisfaction.  Those  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  content  to  see  in 
tite  congress  an  approach  toward  the  ultimate  realization  of  a  distant  ideal  realized 
that  a  small  amount  of  progress  had  been  made  in  this  direction.  Called  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  enormous  growth  of  standing  armies,  the  conference 
quickly  deaded  that  the  task  was  impossible ;  charged  with  the  reduction  of  national 
armaments  to  something  like  a  fair  proportion,  it  discovered  that  the  nations  were 
opposed  to  such  a  measure;  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  new  weapons  and  explosives,  it  contented  itself  with  forbidding  for  five  years 
the  use  of  expanding  bullets  and  balloons  for  purpose;;  of  attack.  The  question  of 
tntemational  arbitration  was  the  last  of  eight  propositions  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ence, yet  a  scheme  for  international  arbitration  is  practically  the  only  thing  accom- 
plished by  The  Hague  conference.  The  final  measure  conwrised  three  conventions, 
three  declarations,  and  five  wishes.  Of  the  conventions,  the  first  deals  with  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  As  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
February  5,  1900,  this  treaty,  closely  summarized,  contains  tbe  following  provisions: 
To  prevent  recourse  to  force  in  their  relations,  the  signatory  Powers  agree  to  further 
the  settlement  of  disputed  questions  by  mediation  or  arbitration.  In  case  of  dissen- 
sion between  states,  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  pledge  themselves  to  seek  the  media- 
tion, "as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,"  of  some  friendly  Power.  On  the  contrary, 
any  Power  ma^  offer  its  services  as  mediator,  and  such  action  must  never  be  re- 
garded as  unfriendly.  The  duty  of  the  mediating  Power  is  to  reconcile  conflicting 
claims;  its  conclnsions  are  not  cWlgatory,  but  advisory,  and  hs  office  ceases  with 
the  rejection  by  either  party  of  the  proposed  terms  of  agreement.  The  acceptance 
of  mediarion  does  not  put  a  stop  to  preparations  for  war,  the  mobilization  of  troops, 
or  military  operations  if  hostilities  are  begun.  In  appropriate  circumstances  a  special 
form  of  mediation  is  recommended,  which  each  party  chooses  a  friendly  Power  to 
act  as  its  agent  in  carrying  on  negotiations,  itself  remaining  passive  fcr  a  period  of 
thirty  days  or  longer  if  expressly  provided.  A?  a  subsidiary  form  of  mediation  it 
is  agreed  that  in  controversies  between  tuitions,  involving  neither  the  "honor  nor 
the  essential  interest"  of  either  parhr,  international  commissions  of  inquiry  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  claims.  The  decisions  of  such  commissions  are 
to  have  no  arbitral  diaracter,  but  are  to  contain  merdy  a  settled  statement  of  facts. 
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upon  which  the  contending  Powers  may  act  as  they  see  fit  International  arbitration 
IS  laid  down  as  the  most  efficacious  method  of  solving  problems  of  a  judicial  charac- 
ter, and  especially  questions  involving  the  interpretation  and  application  of  treaties. 
Arbitration  is  not  obligatory,  but  once  agreed  to,  implies  submission  in  good  faith 
to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal.  To  facilitate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
a  permanent  court  of  international  arbitration  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  four 
persons  from  each  of  the  signatory  Powers,  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
from  this  permanent  court  the  contending  parties  choose  five  men  to  constitute 
arbitral  tribunal.  An  international  bureau  at  The  Hague  is  established,  and  a  perma- 
nent administrative  council,  consisting  of  the  ministers  of  the  signatory  Powers 
at  The  Hague  and  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  is  created.  The 
remaining  articles  of  the  convention  deal  with  the  methods  of  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  the  tribunal  in  the  matter  of  receiving  evidence,  granting  public  hear- 
ings, and  framing  the  decision.  No  appeal  is  allowed  from  the  judgment  of  the 
tribunal,  but  a  revision  may  be  asked  for  if  the  right  to  demand  one  has  been  reserved 
from  the  beginning.  Finally,  it  is  provided  that  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall 
not  be  binding  upon  any  third  Power  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by  the  judg- 
ment, but  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  controversy.  Throughout  the  convention  is 
50  worded  as  to  eliminate  the  least  suggestion  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Powers 
to  resort  to  mediation  or  arbitration.  They  may  submit  to  mediation  "as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit ;"  they  may  submit  to  international  commissions  of  inquiry 
"if  their  essential  interests  are  not  involved;"  they  may  call  for  the  services  of  the 

?Tmanent  court,  "unless  they  have  agreed  upon  a  special  method  of  arbitration." 
he  real  character  of  the  treaty  is  thus  described  by  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore : 
"It  does  not  purport  to  make  peace  compulsory.  ...  It  permits  each  nation  to 
determine  for  itself  what  its  individual  interests  and  its  individual  policies  may 
require.  But  it  seeks  to  render  the  chances  of  a  resort  to  arms  more  remote 
providing  a  plan  under  which,  before  force  is  employed,  the  efficacy  of  reason  and 
argument  may  be  tried  under  the  sanction  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion." 

The  second  convention  signed  at  The  Hague  revised  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
as  drafted  by  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1878.  The  third  convention  applied  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  to  naval  warfare.  The  three  declarations 
forbade  (i)  the  throwing  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons;  (2)  the  use 
of  projectiles  diffusing  asphyxiating  gases;  (3)  the  use  of  expanding  bullets.  The 
five  wishes  were:  (i)  that  a  future  conference  be  called  to  consider  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals;  (2)  that  the  governments  might  come  to  some  agreement  regard- 
ing new  types  and  calibres  of  guns;  (3)  that  the  governments  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity and  possibility  of  limiting  their  armaments  and  war  budgets ;  (4)  that  a  future 
conference  consider  the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  time  of  war;  (5)  that 
a  future  conference  consider  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and 
villages  by  hostile  fleets.  On  September  7,  1900,  formal  record  was  made  at  The 
Hague  of  the  ratification  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Final  Act.  The  convention 
concerning  international  arbitration  was  signed  by  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Porttunl, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norwa:^,  and  the  United  States.  The 
second  conventitm  was  sig^ned  by  the  same  Powers,  with  the  excepticm  of  the  Umted 
States ;  the  third  convention  by  all.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  did  not 
sign  the  declarations  against  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  and  expanding  bullets. 

HAILSTORM  PREVIBNTION.   See  Meteorology  and  Horticulture. 

HATTI,  a  negro  republic,  constituting  the  western  portion  of  the  island  of  Haiti, 
the  eastern  part  being  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  capital  is  Port-au- 
Prince. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — The  republic,  which  was  formerly  a  French 
colony,  has  an  estimated  area  of  10,204  square  miles.  No  census  of  the  population 
has  been  taken,  but  an  estimate  in  1887  placed  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  96aooo 
and  another  in  1894  at  1,216,625,  while,  according  to  a  still  more  recent  esttmiate, 
the  population  is  about  1,700.000.  Only  a  few  of  these  are  whites,  about  90  per  cent 
being  negroes  and  the  remainder  largely  mulattoes.  The  populations  of  the  chief 
towns  are:  Port-au-Prince,  upward  of  50,000;  Cap  Haitien,  about  29,000;  Les 
Cayes  and  Mirebalais.  each  about  25,000;  St  Louis  du  Nord,  about  l6,ooo;  Jacmel, 
about  6000.  The  official  language  of  the  republic  is  French,  and  the  language  spoken 
by  the  people  a  French  dialect.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
Though  edtttation  is  very  backward  the  country  is  said  to  expend  annually  upon 
schools  nearly  1,000,000  gourdes.  In  addition  to  private  schools  and  five  Ijrcees, 
there  are  some  400  public  schools  under  government  direction.  In  1900  the  reported 
number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  was  11,  all  but  one  of  which  were  published  at 
Port-au-Prince. 

Government,  etc. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
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a  president  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  presidential 
term  of  office,  however,  has  often  been  interrupted  by  insurrections  and  elections 
have  been  effected  by  irregular  means.  The  president  in  1900  was  General  Tiresias 
Simon  Sam,  who  was  elected  in  April,  1896.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four 
members.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  national  Congress  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  members  of  the  former  being  selected  to  the 
number  of  39  for  terms  of  six  years  by  the  representatives,  and  of  the  latter  for 
terms  of  three  years  hy  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  army  consists  nominally  of 
6S26  men ;  six  small  third-class  cruisers  constitute  the  navy. 

Finance. — Revenue  accrues  almost  entirely  from  import  and  export  customs.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1899  the  estimated  revenue  was  2,337,205  gourdes  (gold  valuation), 
and  5,626,260  gourdes  (paper),  and  the  estimated  expenditure  was  2,325,284  gourdes 
(gold  valuation)  and  5,633,068  gourdes  (paper).  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  ex- 
ternal debt  amounted  to  13,141.751  gourdes  (gold  valuation) ;  the  internal  debt, 
4-407.055  gourdes  (gold  valuation)  and  9,227,713  gourdes  (paper).  The  value  of 
the  gourde  silver  piece  in  United  States  money  is  96.5  cents.  On  June  12,  1900,  the 
United  States  minister  at  Port-au-Prince  announced  that  the  Haitian  government 
bad  adopted  the  gold  monetary  standard,  the  United  States  gold  dollar  becoming  the 
unit  of  value. 

A  United  States  consular  report,  dated  February  13,  1900,  stated  that  the  Haitian 
government  had  consolidated  the  public  debt,  including  the  loans  guaranteed  by  a 
percentage  of  the  export  revenue.  This  percentage  was  a  guaranty  for  paper  circula- 
tion, and  when,  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee,  the  export  duty  on  this  crop 
became  nearly  prohibitive,  both  private  and  public  financial  conditions  necessarily, 
grew  very  serious.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  government  receives  the  full 
amount  of  the  export  duties,  not  only  on  coffee,  but  on  logwood  and  cacao,  and  so  is 
In  a  position,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  diminish  the  tariff  on  the  first-named  product,  and  thus 
greatiy  stimulate  industry.  For  the  relinquishment  of  these  liens  the  creditors 
reoive  gold-bearing  bonds,  augmented  loper  cent  in  value,  bearing;  12  per  cent, 
interest,  and  payable  in  fourteen  3rears.  llie  financial  situation,  which  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  deplorable,  appeared  to  improve  somewhat  in  the  latter  part 
of  iSgg  and  during  igoo. 

Industries,  Commerce,  etc. — Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  The  chief 
exports  are  coflFce,  cacao,  and  logwood;  other  exports  include  cotton,  hides  and 
skins,  honey,  mahogany,  turtle  shells,  and  wax.  About  66  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
come  from  the  United  States,  but  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  exports  are  sent  to 
Europe,  principally  to  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  named  in  the  order  of 
tfieir  importance.  The  total  imports  in  1899  were  valued  at  $3,943,800,  and  the 
exports  at  $12,747,900.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1899  amounted  to  $2,357,562;  in  1900,  to  $3,720,270.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  years  amounted  to  $862,051  and  $1,357,775  respectively.  In  1900 
an  improvement  in  trade  was  brought  about  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Haitian  coffee 
and  by  the  consolidation  of  debts  on  the  part  of  the  government.  In  August.  1900, 
3  reciprocity  treaty  reducing  import  customs  was  entered  into  between  Haiti  and 
France;  this  treaty  will  cause  a  falling  off  in  Haitian  revenue,  but  the  stimulation  of 
trade  effected  thereby  will  probably  be  more  than  compensatoty  for  the  country. 
The  principal  Haitian  product  affected  is  coffee. 

In  1900  a  railway  was  in  course  of  construction  from  Cap  Haitien  to  Gran 
Firicre  du  Nord,  eighteen  miles  distant.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  govern- 
ment granted  several  concessions  for  the  construction  of  railways.  One  of  these 
wh«i  completed  will  connect  Port-au-Prince  and  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

BALB,  LucRETiA  Peabody,  an  American  author,  died  June  12,  1900.  She  was 
bom  at  Boston  in  1820.  and  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Hale,  a  well-known  editor 
of  that  city.  Her  delightful  Peterkin  Papers,  which  first  appeared  in  Young  Folks 
and  St.  Nicholas,  and  were  in  1882  published  in  book  form,  gave  her  a  distinct  place 
in  literature  on  account  of  their  humorous  sketches  of  human  nature.  Miss  Hale 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines  and  the  author  of  numerous  religious 
books  for  the  young.  Her  life  was  identified  with  the  literary  and  educational 
work  of  Boston. 

HALL,  Sir  Chakles,  K.C.M.G.,  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  died  March  9, 
ipoa  He  was  bom  in  1843,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  ColI^e, 
umbridge.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and  from  1877  to  1892  was  attorney- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  recorder  of  London, 
and  he  held  that  office  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  Conservative  member  of 
Parliament  from  West  Cambridgeshire  in  1885-92,  and  after  the  latter  year  for  the 
Hotbom  division  of  Finsbury.  For  his  services  as  British  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Conference  at  Washington  in  1889  he  was  created  in  the  following 
year  a  K.C.M.G. 
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KAUi  OP  TAMB.   See  New  York  Univebsity. 

HAMILTON,  Colonel  Ian  Stakdish  Monteitu,  major-general  on  the  staff  of 
the  Natal  Field  Force,  was  born  at  Corfu  in  1853,  studied  at  Cheam  and  Wening;ton 
College,  and  entered  the  army  in  1873.  He  served  on  the  Afghan  border,  in  the 
Boer  War  oi  1881,  on  the  Nile,  and  in  Egypt,  being  decorated  for  ffaltant  beha^io^  it 
Chitral  in  189$.  In  1900  lie  distinguished  himself  by  his  acttvi^  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  above  all  in  the  last  stage  of  the  fighting  around  Lydenburg,  Komoti 
Poort,  and  the  Portuguese  border.  He  has  written  Icarus;  A  Jamt  in  a  funk;  Ftgla- 
ing  of  the  Future;  A  Ballad  of  ihe  Hodji. 

HAMILTON  OOLLSaE,  at  Clinton,  N.  V.,  founded  in  1812.  Durixkg  the  year 
igoo  the  new  HaU  of  Phitosopfay  was  fiiusfaed  at  a  cost  of  $27,000.  The  building, 
mainly  of  stone,  is  the  gift  of       H<m.  ChaUDcey  S.  Tnuix,  '75,  and  com- 

pletes a  scheme  of  recitation  halls  which  amply  meet  the  demands  of  all  d^artments. 
The  lihriry,  which  contains  45^000  bound  voliunes  «nd  4000  pamphlets,  received 
comparatively  large  accessions  in  the  past  year  by  gifts  and  purchase.  In  1899-1900 
the  Dollege  had  x  instructors  and  176  students.  Its  income  for  the  last  academic 
year  was  $70,000;  its  receipts  from  benefactions,  $39,000.  See  UwivEitsiTiES  anb 
Colleges. 

HAMLIN,  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus,  the  oreanizer  of  Roberts  College,  Constantinople, 
died  Angust  8,  1900.  He  was  born  in  i8ti  at  Waterford,  Me.,  graduated  at  Bowdoia 
in  1834.  and  three  years  later  at  the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary  at  Bailor, 
Me.  He  immediately  entered  the  missionary  field,  and  was  sent  by  the  AmericaB 
board  to  Turkey.  In  order  to  give  employment  to  persecuted  Armeniim  Dr.  Hain- 
lin  introduced  into  Constantinople  the  making  of  hop-yeast  bread,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War  was  in  such  great  demand  that  he  cleared  $25,000  for  the 
founding  of  churches  and  schools.  In  i860  he  succeeded  in  organizing  Roberts 
College  after  seven  years  of  contest  with  the  Turkish  government  and  in  committmg 
it  to  the  care  of  the  United  States  by  imperial  edict.  He  was  the  president  until 
1876,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  dogmatic  theology  hi  ^n^or  Seminaiy. 
From  1880-85  he  was  president  of  Middlebury  College. 

Most  of  Dr.  Hamlin's  writings  are  in  Armenian.  His  literary  work  m  English 
includes  Among  the  Turks;  My  Life  and  Times,  and  numerous  contributions  to 
magazines. 

HAMMOND,  William  Alexander,  M.D.,  surgeon-general,  with  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  at  his  home  in  Washinygton,  D.  C,  January 
5,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Ann^»oIis,  Md..  August  aS,  1828.  After  studying 
medicine  in  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  lie  entered  the  medical  d«>artment  of  tbe  Univeratf 
of  tbe  City  of  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1848.  The  following  y^r  be 
entered  the  United  States  army  as  assistant  surgeon,  with  rank  of  first  lieutenaat 
He  served  at  various  posts  in  the  West  until  early  in  iB6o,when  he  resigned  from  the 
army  to  accept  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  physiology  tn  tbe  MaryUnd  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  After  the  Civil  War  broke  out  be  re-entered  the  army. 
The  inadequate  army  medical  department  was  reorganized  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  Dr.  Hammond  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  surgeon -general,  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  April,  1863.  In  this  capacity  he  served,  meeting  viA 
many  serious  difficulties.  Controver»es  arose,  cfaat^es  of  official  corruption  were 
preferred  against  him,  and  after  trial  by  court-martial  he  was  dismissed  from  tbe 
army  in  August,  1864.  In  1878  Congress  authorized  Pre»dent  Hajres  to  review  tbe 
court-martial  proceedings,  the  result  being  that  Dr.  Hammond  was  restored  to  raafc 
and  placed  on  the  retired  list  After  his  dismissal  from  the  army  he  began  practice 
in  New  York,  where  from  1867  to  187.3  he  occupied  the  diair  of  mental  and  ner\-ous 
diseases  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  He  then  accented  a  similar  posi- 
tictfi  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  reraaind  until  1882,  where 
he  assisted  in  founding  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  He  estab- 
lished the  Quarterly  Journal  of  PsycholoeicaJ  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  NcwVork  Medical  Journal.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  professorships  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  medical  colleges.  He 
wrote  the  following  novels:  Dr.  Grattan;  Mr.  Oldmixon;  A  Strong-Minded 
Woman;  Lai;  A  Son  of  Perdition;  Robert  Severne,  and  On  the  Susquehanna.  Be- 
sides a  large  number  of  magazine  articles  Dr.  Hammond's  medical  works  indode 
the  following:  Military  Hygiene;  Sleep  and  its  Derangements;  Wakrfutntss: 
Physiological  Essays;  Physiological  Memoirs;  Lectures  on  Venereal  Diseases;  SeX' 
ual  Impotence  in  the  Male;  A  Treatise  on  Insanity;  Insanity  in  its  Medtco-Legai 
Relations;  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  The  Physics  aua  Physiology  of  S'/ir- 
itualism;  Neurological  Contributions;  Cerebral  Hyperamia. 

HANDDL  ANI>  HATDN  800IHTT,  an  oratorio  society,  incorporated  in  Bos- 
ton in  1816,  holds  four  annual  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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CuiriuctoT,  EraM  M^lenlwicr ;  secretaiy,  IViUism  F.  Bmdbary,  369  Hamrd  Stneet. 
Ov^ridg^  Idaas. 

■UOBOW.   See  Cbxnese  Ehfue,  paragraph  Crties  of  Oina. 

HAMKA,  Majicus  Alokzo,  caphalist  and  United  States  Knatar,  was  born  at  New 
Lisbon  (now  Lisbon,  O.) ,  S^etnber  24,  i^.  He  studied  at  Western  Reserve  College, 
and  from  i8s7toi%7was  in  the  grocery  bnsiness.  Entering  the  coal  and  iron  indnstries, 
he  jjained  a  reputationlor  sagacious  hnsiness  methods  andforfairnessto  his  employees. 
His  financial  interesits  were  gradually  extended  to  bankmg,  to  ship-bitildTng,  and  trans- 
portation on  die  Great  Lakes,  and  to  the  de^-elopment  and  control  of  the  Cleveland 
City  Railroad.    Mr.  Hanna  was  delegate  to  the  National  ReptAlican  convemions 
of  1884  and  1888;  hat  it  was  only  in  1896,  when  as  chairman  of  the  National  Repnb- 
fican  Committee  he  took  over  the  management  of  the  Presiderrtial  campaign  of  that 
year,  that  he  gained  a  political  reinitation  of  national  proportions.  In  the  convention 
Mr.  Hanna  insisted  upon  the  mamtenance  of  the  gold  standard,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  disconcerted  when  the  silver  faction  of  his  party  bolted  and  left  the  party  comicils. 
Pwvious  to  the  convention  Mr.  Hanna  had  organized  the  delegates  in  favor  of  the 
nominatioa  of  Winiani  McKinley  for  the  Presidency.    And  althongh  Mr.  McKinley 
had  previously  been  known  as,  at  least,  a  quasi-silver  man  (see  article  McKinl'Ey). 
helaler  declared  for  the  gold  standard  largely,  it  was  thought  through  the  influeiice 
of  Mr.  Hanna.    In  the  campaign  which  followed  Mr,  Hanna's  repntation  as  a 
sucoessful  business  man  gave  faim  wide  influence  in  raising  money  for  campaign 
purposes  and  in  gaining  the  support  of  conservative  interests.    At  this  time  Mr. 
Hanna  was  reported  to  have  said  that  his  interest  m  the  election  was  purely  that  of 
a  business  naan,  and  that  he  had  no  political  aspirations.    When,  however,  John 
Sherman,  senator  from  Ohio,  resigned  that  office  to  take  the  position  of  secretary 
of  state  in  President  McKinley's  cabinet,  Governor  Bushnell,  of  Ohio,  promptly 
appointed  Mr.  Hanna  senator  pending  the  artion  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.   An  active 
caavags  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Hauna  to  rnstire  the  ■efcction  of  a  Legislature  favor- 
able to  him.    When  the  Legislature  convened  in  January,  1S98,  it  had  a  large  Repub- 
lican majority  on  joint  baTlot,  but  several  Republicans  were  strongly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Hanna's  election.    Mr.  Hanna  was  eventually  chosen,  with  not  a  single  vote 
to  spare.  Cfaaa^cs  of  1»ribery  wore  TRimediaftely  made  against  him  in  both  brandies 
of  the  LegTsIattire,  and  a  oomnrittee  ivas  appointed,  which  investigated  the  diarges 
and  reported  thrir  findings  to  the  United  States  Senate.   That  body,  however,  -toak 
no  action  thereon.   Upon  his  entrance  to  the  Senate  Mr.  Hanna  became  identified 
inth  tlie  administration  and  with  the  important  acts  which  the  administration  esfJe- 
dally  desired.    As  a  considerable  caprtalist  and  as  an  employer  of  Labor  on  a  large 
scale  Mr.  Hanna  also  commanded  the  confidence  of  busmess  men  who  had  large 
finadai  ittkerests,  a^d  who  were  desirous  of  legislation  which  would  benefit  them.  At 
the  RepsUican  >Iational  Convention,  held  in  June,  1900,  Mr.  Hanna  was  one  of  the 
five  or  six  men  who  tactically  guided  the  business  of  the  convention  and  formulated 
iti  flaa  of  carapHxa.   H«  was  agata  eleoked  chairman  of  the  Hcipublican  National 
Committee ;  and  although  confident  of  President  McKinley's  re-election,  prosecuted 
the  campaign  4rith  all  the  vigor  and  enei^gy  which  he  had  shown  is  1896.  During 
^ycar  Mr.  Hanaa  became  identified  with  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill«  designed  to  protect 
the  infant  industry  «f  ship-buildtng  in  this  couEitry.   Mr.  Hanna  has  afforded  car- 
tooni&t«  ol  this  couotry  an  apt  subject,  and  has  made  the  fortune  of  more  than  one 
of  them. 

RULBOR  IMPWWBMflVn.  The  year  1900  sum  a  number  of  important 
projects  for  river  and  harbor  improvement  started  m  additicm  to  substantial  progress 
on  the  works  already  begim.  Daring  1900  the  contractor  ior  the  New  York  Harbor 
improvements  was  engaged  in  constructiiig  his  plant  and  in  completing  the  other 
arrangenwnts  ■preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  wc«iL  The  project  for  r^u- 
lating  the  levels  of  the  preat  Lakes  by  damming  the  Niapoa  River  received 
caBtparativdly  Utde  attention,  dnriq^  the  year,  but  it  was  ofiiaaUy  reported  thai  it 
vouid  BKct  with  renewed  co^iiieration  durii^  1901.  At  the  same  time  it  was  stated 
alio  6iat  the  Rimer  and  Harbor  bill  for  190s  w<»uld  carry  with  it  appropriations 
amonntinc  ^°  about  fdo^ooo^ooo  for  the  improvenaent  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  laivest  year's  appropriation  ever  proposed  in  Congress 
for  river  and  faai^r  woric.  In  foreign  countries  important  projects  for  harbor 
n^ovement  are  under  way  at  Port  Arthur,  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  at  Tokio.  Japan; 
It  UoMevideo,  Unigoay.  and  at  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic.  A  brief  outline  of 
each  of  liteae  -projctis  follows :  At  present  the  harbor  at  Port  Arthur  has  an  entrance 
channel  whidi  with  a  modentte  amouat  of  dredgit^  would  have  aq  average  depth  of 
Aoat  24  ieet  at  moM  low  tide.  The  narrowest  part  of  Uiis  chaanel  is  830  feet  wide 
at  Ac  Bine  rtage  of  water.  It  is  proposed  to  create  a  second  alternative  entranoe 
Toa  fact  wide  ami.  3D  feet  deep,  and  to  excavate  a  new  harbor.  The  dredging  will 
«s«^>rise  aoDK  ^^Tao^oOB  cirinc  yards  of  material,  consistiag  of  sand,  mad,  and  shells. 
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It  is  proposed  to  use  the  dredged  material  for  filHns  in  the  shallow  portions  of  the 
harbor,  and  thus  reclaim  a  large  amount  of  land  for  business  purposes.  In  Japan 
harbor  works  are  being  considered  for  the  ports  Tokio,  Kobe,  and  several  others 
of  less  importance,  involving  altogether  an  expenditure  of  $60,000,000.  Dr.  Tumichi, 
the  vice-minister  of  communications,  divides  this  expenditure  as  follows:  The  work 
at  Tokio  will  cost  $30,000,000,  distributed  as  below:  Stone-faced  embankment  and 
quays,  $7,000,000;  reclamation,  $4,500,000;  machinery,  $2,500,000;  materials  and 
sundries,  $6,500,000;  warehouses  and  buildings.  $9,000,000.  The  payment  of  this  total 
sum  would  be  spread  over  about  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  the  Brst  year  and 
$2,500,000  for  each  year  thereafter  until  finished.  The  harbor  at  Kobe  is  to  cost 
$11,500,000.  This  scheme  includes  the  reclamation  of  about  300  acres  of  foreshore, 
a  harbor  depth  of  24  to  30  feet,  and  a  breakwater  to  enclose  an  area  of  560  acres, 
having  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  more.  The  harbors  of  Osaka,  Matsushima,  Itozaki, 
Takamatsu,  Otaru,  and  Abashiri  are  also  to  be  impnnTd  at  a  cost  of  from  $3,7oo/x)0 
to  $4,200,00  each. 

At  Montevideo  the  works  will  comprise  breakwaters  to  force  a  protected  harbor, 
with  quays  and  piers  for  shipping,  as  well  as  dry  docks,  landing  places,  and  other 
accessories.  A  considerable  amount  of  dredging  will  also  be  required,  giving  a 
depth  of  about  25  feet  of  water.  The  breakwaters  will  be  of  rubble  stone  and  stone 
blocks,  faced  on  the  outer  side  with  large  blocks  thrown  irregularly  on  the  slope. 
The  top  will  be  of  concrete  blocks,  carrying  a  shelter  wall.  The  shore  will  be  pro- 
tected by  3  foot-wall  of  stone  and  by  slope  paving.  The  piers  and  quays  will  be  faced 
with  concrete  blocks,  backed  by  rubble  nlling  and  earth.  The  two  main  arms  of  the 
breakwater  will  be  about  3500  feet  and  2600  feet  long,  and  the  other  portions  will  be 
about  2000  feet  and  2200  feet  long.  The  piers  will  be  about  1500  feet  in  length  and 
300  feet  wide.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  as  follows:  Breakwaters,  $4,000,000; 
quays  and  piers,  $3,700,000;  dredging  and  removing  rock,  $2,500,000;  paving, 
$660,000;  various  works,  $1,140,000;  total,  $i2,ooo,ooa  Contracts  for  this  work  were 
let  during  1900.  Details  of  the  new  harbor  works  at  Rosario  are  not  available,  but 
it  is  known  that  they  will  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  that  contracts 
are  to  be  let  in  1901. 

BARMBBf  Alfred  C,  Republican  congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  died  March 
6,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  1815  in  Germantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  and 
received  an  academic  education.  He  entered  business  and  engaged  in  railroad, 
mining,  and  land  enterprises.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia, 
1856-60,  and  recorder,  1860-63.  From  1871  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  served  con- 
tinuously in  Congress,  except  in  the  44th,  and  received  the  title  "Father  of  the 
House." 

HASNDBN,  General  Henry,  commander  of  the  Wisconsin  department  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  died  at  Madison,  Wis.,  March  17,  1900.  He  was  horn 
in  Massachusetts  in  1823,  served  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  being  wounded 
several  times  in  the  latter.  He  commanded  the  Wisconsin  cavalry  that  c^rtnred 
Jefferson  Davis. 

BARROWBT,  Third  Earl,  Dudley  Francis  Stuart  Ryder,  D.C.L.,  died  in 
Staffordshire,  March  26,  igoo.  Bom  at  Brighton,  January  16,  1831,  he  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  As  a  Conservative  he  represented 
Lichfield  in  Parliament  in  1856-59  and  Liverpool  1868-82.  Having  succeeded  hii 
father  to  the  earldom  in  the  latter  year,  he  was  lord  privy  seal  in  1885-86.  In 
1871-72  he  was  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  vice-president  of  the  council 
on  education  in  1874-78,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1878-80.  Holding 
strongly  to  the  evangdtcal  position,  he  was  better  known  for  his  rdipous  than  his 
political  activity.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  for  many  years 
took  much  interest  in  various  other  relignous  organizations.  His  brother.  Henry 
Dudley  Ryder,  succeeds  to  the  title. 

HAHT,  Sir  Robert,  director-general  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 
has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Englishmen  in  China. 
He  was  one  of  the  foreigners  besieged  in  the  Peking  legation  district  by  the  Boxers 
and  imperial  troops  from  June  20  to  August  14,  1900.  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  bom  in 
1835.  graduated  from  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  in  1854  went  to  China  as  a 
student  interpreter  in  the  British  consular  service.  In  1863  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspector-jieneral  in  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  since  1885  he  has  been 
director-general.  The  year  of  his  promotion  he  was  offered  the  position  of  minister 
to  China,  but  declined.  The  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  the  oivanization  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  export  and  import  duties  levied  on  roreign  and  native 
goods,  has  since  1859  been  conducted  by  representatives  of  tfie  Western  nations. 
The  service  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  when  Sir  Robert  entered  upon  his  work 
of  reform.  Its  successful  and  uniform  growth  is  due  to  his  exceptlcMual  aUlity. 
Under  his  administration  the  revenue  has  increased  threefold,  and  become  a  most 
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important  factor  in  Chinese  finance.  The  position  demanded  both  willingness  to 
promote  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  West  and  loyalty  to  the  conservative  imperial 
government  that  employed  him.  By  respecting  native  prejudice  and  love  of  etiquette, 
and  by  unswerving  honesty  to  the  government,  Sir  Robert  Hart  gained  the  good  will 
and  won  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese.  The  result  of  his  policy  has  been  the  introduction 
of  important  reforms,  includii^  the  organization  of  the  Imperial  Postal  Service, 
the  fotuidins  of  a  European  university  at  Peking,  and  general  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  harbors.  Sir  Robert  Hart's  position  likewise  involved  diplomatic 
friction  with  the  Western  nations,  but  he  met  this  difficulty  by  fair  and  consistent 
treatment  so  universally  appreciated  that  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  of  his 
partiality  to  British  ofhciafs. 

Recognized  as  a  man  more  familiar  with  official  China  than  any  other  foreigner, 
and  one  whose  judgment  has  always  proved  trustworthy,  Sir  Robert  Hart's  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  recent  crisis  has  received  much  attention.  He  took  a  conservative 
position  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese.  He  advocated  the  condoning 
of  the  Boxer  uprising  and  the  support  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  He  had  before  been 
accused  of  dealing  with  Chinese  affairs  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view,  and  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  his  decisions  ran  counter  to  popular  feeling  his  judgment 
was  looked  upon  in  London  as  being  warped  by  sympathies  derived  from  long  resi- 
dence in  China. 

HARTIO,  Ernst,  director  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Technical  High  School  at  Dresden, 
died  on  April  23.  1900.  He  was  born  January  20,  1856,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Dresden  Polytechnicum,  where  he  became  assistant  in  mechanical  technology  in 
1862  and  professor  in  1865.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Technical 
High  School.  In  the  course  of  his  life  Professor  Hartig  was  the  recipient  of  honors 
from  kings  of  the  German  Empire  as  well  as  from  foreign  learned  societies.  He 
made  numerous  researches  in  machinery,  and  after  1877  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  formulation  and  systematization  of  the  patent  laws  of  Saxony  and  the  German 
Empire.  He  published  Studien  in  der  Praxis  des  kaiserlichen  Patentamtes  in  i8ga 
Among  his  important  works  are  IJntersuchungen  iiber  die  Heiskraft  der  Stein- 
kohlen  Sachsens,  published  in  i860;  experimental  studies  of  the  power  required 
for  spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  published  from  1864-69;  a  similar  work  on 
machine  tools  in  1873,  and  one  on  woof  machinery  in  1876.  He  prepared  and  com- 
pleted the  fifth  edition  of  Karmarsch's  Handbuch  der  Mechanischcn  Technologie. 
He  was  considered  an  authority  on  the  materials  of  engineering  and  in  all  depart- 
ments of  textile  work. 

HARTMANH,  Jouann  Petes  Emilius,  a  Danish  composer,  died  March  10,  1900. 
He  was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  May  14,  1805.  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  his  father,  and  later  studied  with  Weyse.  He  turned  aside,  however,  from 
music  to  the  law  and  for  a  time  held  public  office ;  but  when  about  thirty  years  of 
^e  he  began  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  music.  Aftr  he  had  acted  for  some 
time  as  organist  in  a  church  at  Copenhagen  he  made  his  d^but  as  a  composer  in 
1832  with  the  opera  Rovnen.  This  was  followed  by  the  operas  Corsarerne  (text  by 
Herz)  and  Liden  Kirsten,  1846  (text  by  Anderson).  He  wrote  a  number  of  notable 
ballets,  including  Fantasiens,  Thrymskviden,  Valkyrien,  Et  Polkesa^n,  and  Arkona. 
Among  his  well-known  vocal  pieces  are  Dryadens  Bryilup,  Undine,  I  Provence, 
Sulamith  og  Salomon,  and  Syvsoverdag.  He  wrote  a  number  of  symphonies  and 
pieces  for  the  piano,  and  composed  the  music  for  several  of  Ohlenschlager's  dramas, 
one  of  which  was  Guldhornene.  Others  of  his  famous  nieces  are  the  grand  cantata 
Volusfa  and  the  funeral  composition  on  the  death  of  Thorwaldsen.  Almost  all  of 
Hartmann's  work  is  distinguished  by  an  artistic  seriousness  and  dramatic  force,  and 
what  may  be  called  its  national  color  has  endeared  it  to  the  people  of  Denmark. 
Almost  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  continued  to  compose  and  to  perform  his  duties 
as  organist  at  Our  Lady's  Church,  Copenhagen. 

HARVARD  nNITBRSTTTi Cambridge,  Mass.,  founded  1636.  Harvard,  besides 
being  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  richest  pniversities  of  the  country,  possesses  the  largest 
student  body.  Besides  987  students  in  the  summer  school  of  1900,  there  were  in 
attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1900-01,  4288  students,  enrolled  in 
various  regular  courses,  as  follows:  Graduate  school,  341;  college,  1992;  Lawrence 
Kicntific  school,  507;  divinity  school,  28;  law  school,  647;  medical  school,  605;  dental 
school,  136;  veterinary  school,  18;  Bussey  institution,  33.  The  faculty  numbered 
496.  The  addition  to  the  library  collection  during  1899-1900  far  exceeded  the  average 
mcrease  (10,731),  being  29,626  volumes,  of  which  about  half  were  by  gift.  The  pres- 
ent extent  of  the  university  library  is  576,950  volumes  and  458.361  pamphlets. 
By  far  the  most  important  addition  01  the  year  was  the  Riant  library  of  7649  volumes 
and  1162  pamphlets  relating  to  Turkey  and  the  Latin  East.  The  librarian  reports 
that  this  is  probably  the  most  valuable  Collection  that  the  library  has  ever  received, 
widi  the  possible  exception  of  the  Ebeling  library  of  American  history,  received  in 


i8i8  £rom  Israel  Thorndyke.  Its  purchase  was  largely  taxdc  possible  by  gifts  of 
money  from  Mr.  }.  R.  Coolidge,  of  Bostoo,  uid  Professor  Gx^idge.  Extrasive  and 
valualile  additiotis  were  made  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zook>g>',  the  Peabody 
Museum,  and  the  Fogg  Art  Mnseotn;  work  was  begun  on  tbe  building  for  the 
Semitic  Museum,  and  many  new  objects  were  acquired  for  the  collection.  The  total 
receipts  from  beneiactioas  in  1^9-1900  were  $8^101^  not  couotiag  nearly  $75^000 
subscribed  oa  account  of  the  Cuban  teachers  in  the  summer  achoot  of  1900  Tbe 
larger  gifts  include  am  unrestricted  bequest  of  05,000  from  the  estate  of  R.  C 
Billings:  $50,000  from  Jos.  Lee  and  Mrs.  £.  P.  Shattuck  for  a  chair  in  histonr; 
$50,000  from  the  estate  of  Calvin  Ellis;  $115x00  from  an  anonymous  z^y-'ei  tor 
a  building  for  architecture,  and  $20,000  for  books,  prints,  etc ;  $100,000  fro<u  PrO' 
fessor  Agassiz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Sfaaw,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Htgginson  for  an  addition 
to  the  university  museums :  $50,000  from  Jas.  Stillman  toward  an  infirmary,  and 
$50,000  from  Jaoob  H.  SchilT  for  the  Semitic  building.  Exclusive  of  gifts,  the  income 
for  tbe  year  for  educational,  administrative  purposes,  and  the  like  was  $1,376,672. 
In  addition  to  tbe  building  for  architecture  two  structures  for  the  scientific  school  are 
being  erected  by  tbe  corporation — au  addition  to  Ratch  Laboratory  and  a  building 
for  the  etupneeriiie  defiartaient  The  amount  of  Harvard's  productive  funds  is  now 
$[2,614,448,  and  tbe  value  of  ber  uiq»roductive  property  is  probably  equal  to  a  like 
amount. 

Tbe  graduate  school  at  the  present  time  is  as  large  as  Harvard  College  was  45  years 
ago.  In  1899-1900  nearly  a  third  of  the  graduate  students  had  already  carried  on 
graduate  studies  elsewhere.  In  the  college  two  matters  of  especial  interest  were 
discussed  during  the  year.  The  only  study  regularly  prescribed  for  candidates  for 
the  B.A.  degree  is  freshman  English,  freshman  German,  or  French  being  prescribed 
only  for  those  who  have  not  presented  both  German  and  French  for  admission.  In 
addition,  li  fre^mun  English  is  passed  below  a  certain  ranldng,  a  half  course  nrast 
be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  With  the  belief  that  a  lai^  portion  of  the  formal 
training  in  the  writing  of  English  desirable  for  a  college  graduate  can  now  be  ob- 
tained early  in  secondary  schools,  the  faculty  has  made  provision  for  the  passrng  up 
of  freshman  English  before  entrance.  In  reference  to  the  workings  of  the  elective 
system  since  freshman  studies  became  elective  (1884-1900),  investigations  show  thai 
there  has  been  no  extreme  sjiecialization ;  and  that  a  hoy  of  18  who  has  had  good 
training  will  use  the  system  wisely,  while  the  one  who  has  had  an  imperfect  training 
is  more  likely  to  accomplish  something  worth  while.  The  conclusion  of  President 
Eliot  is  that  for  a  student  who  has  determined  his  future  profession  free  election, 
and  not  flexible  groups,  is  necessary,  while  "a  prudent  student  tn  arts  and  sciences 
who  docs  not  know  what  his  profession  is  to  be  will  choose  his  studies  from  among 
those  which  give  him  pleasure  and  in  which  he  has  capacity  to  excel ;  becaa«e  it 
should  be  somewhere  in  these  fields  that  he  should  find  his  future  calling."  The 
divinity  school  provided  for  a  second  time  a  summer  school  in  theology.  The  law 
school  is  dnusually  prosperous,  and  it  is  estmiated  that  within  ten  years  its  Kbrai? 
will  include  100.000  volumes.  The  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  tactilties  were 
consolidated  to  form  a  single  faculty  of  medicine,  which  should  confer  the  degrees 
M.D.,  D.M.D.,  and  M.D.V.  Tbe  financial  result  of  the  y^r  for  tbe  veterinary 
school  and  hospital  was  again  discouraging,  the  deficit  being  $4207.  After  n 
existence  of  eighteen  years  with  no  endowment,  during  which  time  all  veterinary 
instruction  in  the  United  States  has  risen  in  character,  to  which  result  this  Khocil 
has  distinctly  contributed,  the  school,  hospital,  and  free  clinic  are  now  to  be  dtsoo*- 
tinned,  unless  an  immediate  endowment  be  made.  In  this  event,  the  country  wiO 
lose  its  oldest  and  most  famous  veterinary  school.  See  PsvcHm^v,  ExPExmnrTAL; 
Education  in  the  UNim>  States;  Rabcliffe  Colubb;  and  UNimsmes  Am 
Colleges. 

HASWELIi,  William  Henry,  British  vice-admiral,  died  January  18.  1900,  at  the 
age  of  81  years.  Having  entered  the  navy  in  1830,  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  in  1840,  then  served  in  South  American  waters,  especiafly  tor  Ae 
suppression  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  and  then  for  the  same  purpose  off  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  He  was  m  command  of  the  Invesfigator  in  the  eiqieditioa  of  r'afrtawi 
Robert  McOure.  which  during  1850-54  proceeded  across  the  Polar  Sea  from  Bering 
Strait  to  Baffin's  Bay,  being  for  most  of  the  time  held  fast  in  the  ice.  While,  in  tBs7' 
commanding  the  Himalaya,  sent  with  troops  to  China,  he  learned  st  Angier  Ptmet  of 
mutiny  in  India,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  proceeded  with  the  troops  to  Crf- 
cutta.  This  action  is  said  to  have  saved  'Lucknow.  For  it  he  received  the  thanks  of 
tbe  governor-general  and  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

HA.II PmjUlK,  GsRHAlO',  the  distit^uitihed  German  dramali&L.  during  1900  pro- 
voked the  debate  customarily  attendant  upon  his  works  through  the  £arce-phai«asy 
ScUnck  M*H  Jau.  and  the  drama  Midiari  Kramer.  Hauptmann  was  bom  in  Sals- 
brnoa,  Prussian  Silesia,  November  15,  1862,  and  stwdied  at  ^^'yriaUj  Jena,  and  Ber- 
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fin.  To  Berlin  be  came  after  a  residence  in  Italy,  but  later  withdrew  to  SalztOTmn. 
In  his  earlier  so-called  naturalistic  manner  are  y&r  Sonnenaufgang  (i8Sp> ;  fmjaaBC 
Mfnsektn  (1891},  and  Die  Weber  (iSga),  first  pablisbed  in  the  Sttesian  dialect 

Hanneles  Himmelfahrt  (1893)  and  Die  Versunkene  Glocke  (1896)  enter  the 
domain  of  mystical  ^mbdism,  a  domain  to  which  it  is  almost  universally  regretted 
that  the  author  subsequently  appears  disinclined  to  return.  Of  ail  Hauptmann's 
works.  Die  Verjunkene  Glocke  has  attracted  most  attention  in  America,  where  C.  H. 
Mdtzer's  carefnl  translation.  The  Sunken  Bell,  was  publicly  presented  in  190a  See 

HAWAII  or  8AMUW10H  TSltAKS^  consists  of  about  a  dozen  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  the  most  important  are:  Hawaii,  Kauai,  Niihau,  Maui, 
Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Oahu.  The  Hawaiian  islands  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  act  of  Congress  ^proved  July  7,  iSgjS,  which  took  effect  in  Hawaii 
August  l2y  1898.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  30,  1900,  made  provision  for  3 
territorial  gorernme&t,  and  under  tbis  act  Sanford  B.  Dole  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
governor  on  June  14,  1900.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is,  approximately,  6449 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  last  Hawaiian  census,  taken  in  189& 
was  109,020,  and  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  igoo,  154,001.  The  capital 
is  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oaha 

AgriculiMre. — The  production  of  sugar,  the  chief  industry  of  Hawaii,  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  1899  there  were  58  plan- 
talicms,  55  of  which  had  their  own  reducing  plants.  The  value  of  sugar  exported  in 
1898  aggregated  $16,614,623;  in  1899,  $21,898,191 ;  and  in  the  first  half  of  1900.  $14,- 
770.547-  The  number  of  sugar  plantation  laborers  in  i8t^  was  28,579,  and  in  1899, 
35.987.  Rice  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  the  Chinese  inhabitants,  and  two  crops 
are  harvested  each  year.  The  value  of  rice  exported  in  1898  was  $149,278;  in  iBgg, 
$42,562.  During  the  past  decade  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  developed  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  1897  was  6154 
acres,  and  by  1898  it  had  increased  to  8888  acres.  The  value  of  recent  exports  of 
coffee  has  been  as  follows:  In  1898,  $115,945;  1899.  $132,347;  in  the  first  half  of 
1900,  $49,553.  The  value  of  bananas  exported  in  185^  was  $6(5,58i ;  in  1899,  $84,269; 
and  in  the  ftrst  half  of  1900,  $9317.  The  export  for  this  last  period  was  disastrously 
interrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  the  bubonic  plague  in  Honolulu,  and  the  conseqnent 
quarantine  regulations. 

A  very  important  crop  is  that  of  the  vegetable  known  as  tare.  This  is  a  large 
tuber,  generally  cultivated  in  wet  land  which  can  be  flooded  and  drained  at  will. 
Taro  is  the  chief  food  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  and  the  entire  product  is  locally  con- 
sumed. Miscellaneous  products  are  maize,  oats,  barley,  pineapples,  peaches,  etc 
The  live-stock  industry  has  been  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  desultory  fashion,  and 
within  the  past  two  years  the  increased  demand  for  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
has  tended  to  diminish  the  already  small  acreage  of  pasture  lands.  In  1899  the  native 
cattle  consumed  numbered  8651 ;  native  calves,  1528;  native  sheep,  13,220.  The  ex- 
portation of  wool  in  1899  was  307,551  pounds,  valued  at  $26,679. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise aggregated  in  value  $20,707,903,  and  the  imports,  $13,509,148,  an  increase  of 
$2,$^644«  in  exports,  and  of  $4,203,678  in  imports.  The  following  table  shows  the 
increase  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  since  annexation : 


Roiiways. — In  1898,  17  miles  of  railroad  were  constructed  in  the  island  of  Oahu, 
making  the  toUd  mileage  in  all  of  the  islands,  102.7.  The  passenger  earnings  of  the 
Oahu  Railway  and  Larwl  Company,  which  controls  71.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage, 
were  $59,259  in  1898,  and  $107,682  in  1899;  freight  earnings,  $152,235  in  1898.  $281,526 
in  1899,  and  $206,316  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900. 

The  Hawaiian  Tramway  Company  ojwrates  a  street  railway  on  the  principal 
streets  of  Honolulu,  the  ^^egate  length  of  the  lines  being  over  12  miles.  The 
company  has  31  horse  and  electric  cars,  and  a  5-cent  fare  is  charged  except 
08  the  long  Waikiki  line,  where  the  fare  is  10  cents.  In  1899  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  was  paid.  The  income  for  that  year  was  $141,396.  and  the  working 
expenses,  $87,94&.  A  new  street  railway  was  incorporated  August  30,  1898,  and  its 
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franchise  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  June  25.  1900.  This 
company  H  establishing  a  very  complete  plant  throughout  its  territory,  the  city  and 
district  of  Flonolulu,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  20  mites  will  be  in  operation 

before  the  close  of  1901, 

Batiks. — On  October  31,  igoo.  there  was  one  national  bank  in  operation,  with 
capital  stock,  $500,000,  and  circulation  outstanding,  $50,000.  Two  territorial  banks, 
June  30,  1900,  had  capital,  $900,000;  deposits,  $1,818,672;  and  resources,  $3,152,757; 
and  2  private  banks  had  capital,  $340,973;  deposits,  $1,277^02;  and  resources,  $1,643,- 
124.  The  only  foreign  bank  having  a  branch  in  the  Territory  is  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  of  Japan,  which  in  1900  dealt  exclusively  in  exchange,  and  with  Jap- 
anese subjects  only.  The  currency  in  use  is  United  States  coin,  silver  being  legal 
tender  only  to  the  amount  of  $10. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  personal  and  real  estate  in  1898  was  $53,482,- 
384;  in  1899,  $76,166,972;  in  1900,  $97,491,584.  Taxes  are  assessed  on  personal  and 
real  estate  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  current  revenue  for  1898  was 
$2,568,489;  for  i8q9.  $.1,345,232;  for  the  first  half  of  1900,  $1,286,579.  Loan  receipts 
in  1898  amounted  to  $141,000.  and  in  1899  to  $509,000. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  143  public  schools,  with  344  teachers  and  11.436 
pupils;  and  46  private  schools,  with  200  teachers  and  4054  pupils,  making  a  total  of 
169  schools,  544  teachers,  and  15,490  pupils.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  i8gft 
5043  were  Hawaiians,  3882  were  Portuguese,  2721  were  part  Hawaiian,  1141  were 
Japanese,  1314  were  Chinese,  601  were  American,  and  213  British.  The  remainder 
includes  some  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  other  foreigners.  The  inmates  of  the 
industrial  and  reformatory  school  December  30,  1899,  numbered  39.  The  expendi- 
tures for  educational  purposes  during  the  biennial  period  ended  December  31.  1899, 
were  $575..3S3- 

Needs  of  Ike  Territory. — Governor  Sanford  B.  Dole,  in  his  report  dated  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  shows  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  experiment  station,  and  calls  attention  to  the  great  need  for  a  trained 
forester  to  advise  the  government  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  forests  and  their 
extension.  Congressional  legislation  is  requested  upon  the  following  subjects:  The 
appointment  of  commissioners  of  deeds  for  localities  outside  the  Territory;  the  pro- 
tection of  Hawaiian  food  fishes  through  regulations  governing  the  size  of  the  meshes 
of  nets  used  in  taking  them;  the  punishment  of  vagrancy;  the  further  development 
of  irrigation;  the  creation  of  counties  and  municipalities  outside  the  Territory. 

Government. — The  governor  is  Sanford  B.  Dole,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  Henry  E.  Cooper.  The  territorial  Legislature  (1901)  consists  of  13  Repub* 
licans,  25  Independents,  and  i  Democrat.  The  delegate  to  the  57th  Congress  is 
Robert  W.  Wilcox,  of  Honolulu,  an  Independent. 

Government  Bill. — On  April  25  and  27  the  Senate  and  House  respectively  approved 
the  bill  submitted  by  a  conference  committee  from  both  Houses  providing  a  ter- 
ritorial form  of  government  for  Hawaii.  The  bill  as  passed  presented  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  bill  providing  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  (see  Porto  Rico)  ap- 
proved by  Congress  a  few  days  previous:  for  while  "(he  people  of  Porto  Rico"  were 
constituted  a  distinct  body  politic,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  measure 
of  self-government  should  in  each  instance  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  federal 
government,  Hawaii  was  declared  a  federal  territory  with  such  local  self-govern- 
ment as  properly  appertained  thereto.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  bill  are 
as  follows :  All  persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  on  August  12. 
18^ — ^the  day  on  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  passed  to  the 
United  States — are  henceforth  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  constitution  and,  if  not  locally  inapplicable  or  other- 
wise provided  for,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  "shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  in  Hawaii  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States."  The  laws  of  Hawaii — in  force 
August  12.  1898 — unless  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  other- 
wise provided  for.  shall  continue  in  effect,  subject  to  repeal  or  amendment  by  the 
LeRislature  of  Hawaii  or  by  the  United  States  Congress.  But  all  contracts  made  in 
Hawaii  since  August  12.  1898,  by  which  persons  are  held  for  labor  service  for  a 
definite  term,  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  no  law  may  be  passed  in  any  way 
to  enforce  these  contracts ;  and  previous  acts  of  Congress  "to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion and  migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform 
labor  in  the  Untied  States  or  its  Territories."  are  extended  and  made  applicable  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  elections  thereto  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November.  1900.  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed 
of  15  members,  to  hold  office  for  4  years,  and  the  House  of  30  members,  to  hold 
office  for  2  years.  Eligibility  to  either  House  shall  consist  of  age  and  residential 
qualifications,  but  members  must  be  able  to  speak,  read  and  write  either  the  Hawaiian 
or  English  language,  and  all  legislative  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  English. 
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"The  Legislatnre  shall  not  grant  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual  any 
special  privilege,  immanity  or  franchise  without  the  approval  of  Congress,  nor  shall 
it  grant  private  charters."  No  corporation  shall  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  in 
Hawaii  in  excess  of  looo  acres,  but  existing  vested  rights  in  real  estate  shall  not  be 
impaired.  No  lottery  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets  shall  be  allowed,  nor  shall  spirituous 
or  intoxicating  liquors  be  sold  except  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
territorial  Legislature  shall  provide.  For  roads,  wharves,  educational  and  charitable 
and  similar  purposes,  the  Territory  may  incur  debt  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year 
I  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory,  or  of  the 
subdivision  thereof  wherein  the  improvements  are  made;  but  the  total  indebtedness 
at  any  time  shall  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  Territory,  or  3 
for  any  subdivision  thereof,  nor  shall  any  bond  or  other  instrument  of  indebtedness 
be  incurred  unless  made  payable  in  not  more  than  15  years,  nor  unless  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  governor  of  the  island  is  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Hawaii,  appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
All  the  powers  and  duties  which  by  the  laws  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  were  vested  in 
the  president,  or  his  cabinet  or  executive  council,  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  governor 
except  as  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  are  otherwise  provided  for.  The  President  shall  nominate,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  justices  of  the  Supreme  and  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court;  and 
die  governor  shall  nominate  with  the  consent  of  the  territorial  Senate  an  attorney- 
general,  treasurer,  commissioners  of  public  lands,  agriculture  and  forestry,  and 
boards  of  a  public  character  created  by  law.  All  these  officials  are  to  be  appointed 
for  4  years  and  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  judicial  power  of 
the  Territory  is  to  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court.  Circuit  Court,  and  superior  courts 
established  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.  The  laws  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii 
relative  to  the  judicial  department  are,  in  general,  to  be  continued  in  force  subject  to 
modifications  by  Congress  or  the  territorial  Legislature.  But  all  juries  hereafter 
shall  be  constituted  without  reference  to  race  or  place  of  birth,  except  that  no  jury 
shall  be  impanelled  exclusively  from  persons  of  any  race,  and  except  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  accepted  as  a  juror  who  cannot  understandingly  speak,  read  and  write 
the  English  language. 

A  federal  district  court  is  to  be  established,  the  judge,  attorney,  and  marshal 
thereof  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  six  years.  This  court  is  to  have,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  juris- 
diction of  all  cases  cognizable  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  Writs  of 
error  and  appeal  from  this  court  shall  be  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  ninth  judicial  district.  The  voters  of  Hawaii  shall  elect  a  delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  delegate  shall  have  a  seat  in  that  body,  but  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote.  The  wharves,  landings,  roadsteads,  and  harbors  constructed  or 
controlled  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  and  the  public  property  ceded  to  the  United 
States  on  August  12,  1898,  shall  remain  in  the  possession,  use  and  control  of  Hawaii 
until  otherwise  provided  for  by  federal  authority.  All  vessels  which  carried 
Hawaiian  registers  on  August  12,  1898,  and  which  were  owned  bona  fide  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii  or  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  American  vessels,  and  the  coasting  trade  between  the  islands  and  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  such  trade  between  any  two  great  coasting  districts.  For  the  purposes 
of  naturalization,  residence  in  the  Hawaiian  islands  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of 
Uiis  act  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  but  all  other  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  naturalization  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  the  persons  of  those  islands. 
Chinese  living  in  the  Hawaiian  islands  when  this  act  takes  effect  may,  within  one 
year  thereafter,  obtain  certificates  of  residence  as  required  by  acts  of  Congress,  and 
until  the  expiration  of  that  year  they  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the 
United  States  if  found  without  these  certificates.  But  no  Chinese  laborer,  with  or 
without  a  certificate,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  other  part  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

In  this  bill  the  clauses  of  most  immediate  importance  to  Hawaiians  are  perhaps 
those  abolishing  the  property  qualification  for  voters  and  the  contract  labor  system. 
The  American  element  in  the  islands  felt  that  the  former  was  necessary  to  insure 
the  continued  political  dominance  of  the  conservative  whites,  and  that  the  latter 
was  required  for  the  sugar  industry.  General  satisfaction  was  expressed,  however, 
by  the  continuance  in  effect  of  most  of  the  existing  laws  of  Hawaii,  and  by  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  officials  appointed  by  the  President  should  be  citizens  of  Hawaii, 
thus  avoiding  "carpet-bag '  government.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  bill  is  its 
stipulation  that  Hawaiian  franchises  shall  be  under  the  control  of  Congress. 

BAWKIKS,  Frederick,  an  English  writer,  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
London  Times,  died  early  in  July,  igoo.  When  he  was  20  years  old  he  published  a 
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biography  of  Edmmtd  Kew  in  two  volumes.    He  assttieA  »  cstaUishine 
Tkmtre,  begm  as  a  weekly  paper  m  1^7  and:  later  bccomiiiK  a  motttUy  vevlew,  aai. 
was  its-  editor  until  it  ceased  poUication  in  Hi»  other  puUisbed  works  ace  Uic 

Antiais  of  the  Frrtuk  Stage  from  its  Origin  t&  the  Death  ai  Raciite  (i884).>  and 
The  French  Stage  in  the  Eigltteentk  Centmy  (1888). 

HAT.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  AgriculMrc,  dtvisiow 
of  statrsttcs,  shows  the  acreage,  prodtKtion  and  value  of  hay  in  ttac  United  Scatn 
in  igoo: 


Statb^and  Tbrritoimbb. 




New  Hwnpebira. 

Vermont  

HaesacbuBelM... 
Bhode  lelMid.... 
ConnecUcnt  

New  York,   

New  Jfiwy  

Delftwan  

UaryUud.  

VMnIa   

North  Camllu.. 
Sooth  CaioUiUk.. 

Oeoraia  

F!ori«»  

AlabaniK  

HhMtsMppl  

Ii0ui»f  ana  

T^jcas  

ArkBnukB  

Tennewee  

Weet  Virginia... 

Kentacky  

Ohio  

Michigan...  

Inditiua  

lUtnoto  

Wiaconetn  

Hinneaote.  

Iowa  , 

JflsMinrl  

EanMB  

Nebraitka  

South  DakoU.... 
North  Dakota.... 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mfiico  

Arizona.  

Utah   

Nt'vada  

Wnhn  

Wni"hin2ton  

Otki;.)!!  

Califumia  


Acrtagft. 


YMA  per 

acre. 


ProdaettoB.  j  ValaepertaiL 


United  SUt«B. 


y9tu 

3b(M. 

SeUar*. 

M 

12.96 

56(i,076 

.8T 

&U,5M 

IS.H 

8,<B8il6l 

SBO.IOO 

1 .54 

1,066.524 

It. OS 

11,7S.09I^ 

66r,07B 

.97 

6S0.067 

17.40 

73.978 

.03 

•6,496 

1S.78 

ua,4ak 

4H0,3S7 

.86 

4'?7,411 

lfl.73 

7,150.58! 

.81 

8,8.1  r,991 

14.06 

47,(W,474 

MU.TtS 

i.sn 

409,iaa 

18.  OB 

SiOtOJV 

1.14 

IS.  90 

a;,usjM 

45.348 

.96 

44.441 

M.9G 

61V,9SF 

277.3*! 

1.09 

809.298 

14.06 

507, 

1 .1* 

0891138 

13. aft 

125,309 

1.41 

178,^ 

11.20 

UR8JIS 

MS.T3S 

1.82 

192,453 

11.60 

I12,.'>66 

1.69 

196,237 

18.76 

S,348 

l.SO 

1S.7» 

fSJIO 

l.M 

M.081 

10. 5S 

1.75 

9B,9J2 

9.95 

994  ^3* 

25.131 

a.oo 

60,302 

9  40 

t.NO 

548.H79 

fl.tV 

a,7s^sn 

146,332 

1,68 

8.as 

1.40 

313,432 

Ti.ao 

8,69e.4!8 

«i.m'i8 

l.IB 

M7.«» 

n  40 

tyu  ill " 

1  .W 

890,064 

11  Oft 

4i4e7Jtt 

l.M 

l,06i;.7117 

11. CB 

iaiC3.«7 

1.29 

1.727,617 

0  45 

1.374.754 

1,81 

i,ees,45a' 

I.Hft1.«M 

1.27 

*,lt9.41» 

8.40 

is,aifti2» 

1.15 

I,:;  18.354 

9.65 

11J574» 

i.arj.oai 

1.18 

M^.344 

«.90 

0.9tt.?tT 

3,.'ii'i.fla.t 

1.42 

B,00ft,47ll 

o.aB 

».14.^,748 

1.29 

S,'TStSUI5 

ft.  SB 

Htsar.TM 

3.064. 137 

1.3t 

4,031.481 

4.66 

IS.M&11B 

1.91-J,ti:8 

1.38 

2,S3»,4M 

5.15 

18.590.388 

1. 7 49,-1  r» 

1.18 

2,084,  n« 

8  96 

.11 

al7.3»7 

566 

i,an^ 

m.m 

1.60 

!Sa,ll58 

8.70 

5.188  7» 

S«3,719 

1.08 

4^)3,446 

7.80 

8.oatis» 

S,S9 

1.783. 13:i 

7.60 

lS,55t.ttI 

Sr.544 

9.M 

77  341 

9  90 

s.ai 

57,431 

11.30 

U8.97D 

S.8S 

509.HM 

7.9S 

4,es3.sfr 

154,886 

2. 48 

873.aiU 

7.TO 

2aR.3M 

2.80 

ma.m 

6.60 

381,14m 

a.  18 

9  60 

8,04l.GSI 

713.853 

2.85 

l,e7T.0f« 
2,708,  in 

«.»> 

n,404J9 

J.nB,«I 

1.01 

8.  IB 

1.88 

S0,1 10.908 

8.89 

44B,S>8,ffi» 

Total 


HATn.   See  Haiti. 

HAZBX»TINI1,  WiLUAV  Stanley,  an  American  landsc^  artist,  died  Febmary  2, 
190a  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1835.  and  after  gracbiattng  at  Har- 
vard in  1854  studied  art  in  his  native  city  and  in  Dtisseldorf  and  Rome  After  Ii\-ing 
in  Rome  for  a  number  of  years  he  settled  in  Boston,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1861.  His  most  important  pictures  are  scenes  of 
Italy  and  New  England. 

BAZSN,  Henry  Aixen,  professor  of  meteorology  in  the  United  States  Weather 
Bareau,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  January  23,  1900,  at  the  age  of  51  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Serur.  India,  where  his  father  was  a  missioiujry.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  at  10  years  of  age,  and  in  1871  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
where  he  remained  until  1876,  first  as  a  student  in  the  Thayer  Scbcx)l  o£  OtiI 
Engineermg  and  then  as  assistant  in  drawing.  He  then  went  to  the  Sbeffidd 
Scientific  School.  Yale,  and  from  1877  to  1880  acted  as  private  assistant  to  Professor 
Elias  Looniis  in  the  department  o£  physics  and  meteorology.  In  May,  18&L  be  joined 
the  United  States  Signal  Service  (now  the  Weather  Bureau)  ;  and  from  Juty,  18^1, 
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Heula*. 


to  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  meteorology.  He  wrote  numerous  meteoro- 
logical papers,  established  tables  for  the  reduction  of  barometric  readings  to  sea 
level,  and  produced  severaT  scientific  devices,  including  the  sling  psychrometer  and 
the  thermometer  sbeher. 

HAZBH,  Rev.  Dr.  HE?n(y  Allen,  the  editor  of  the  Congregational  Year  Boob, 
*ed  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  Aitgnst  5,  igoo.  He  was  bom  in  1832  at  Hartford,  Vt., 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1854  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  three 
years  later.  His  kwiEest  pastorates  were  at  Plymouth,  Lyme,  and  Pittsfield,  m  New 
Hampshbe.  and  at  Btllcraca,  Mass.  After  iffio,  devoting  himself  to  editorial  and 
siatisticd  work,  by  his  cxccnttve  alnlhy  Dr.  Hazen  became  prominent  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  edited  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  a  time,  was 
permaxKnt  secretary  of  the  National  Congregational  Cotmcil.  When  the  Internatioinl 
Congregational  Council  met  at  Bestow  for  its  session  last  year.  Dr.  Hazes  was 
secretary  of  that  body.  His  pabli^d  work  includes  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,, 
m  historical  study,  given  as  an  address  before  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society  in  1892. 

HBALT,  Right  Rev.  James  Augustine,  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Maine,  died  August  5,  1900.  He  was  bora  at  Macon,  Ga..  in  i8,ia  After  stodying 
al  the  Grand  Seminary  at  Montreal  and  at  St.  Sulpice.  Paris,  he  was  ordained  in 
i%4.  For  twelve  years  he  was  rector  of  the  cathedral  at  Boston,  then  of  St  James's 
Church,  and  in  1875  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  IVIaine. 

BBAPf  Charles  Swibkekton.  a  well-known  musical  composer  and  conductor, 
4ied  at  Birmingham,  England.  June  11,  1900^  53  years  of  age.  At  the  Leq)zig  Coo- 
serratory  he  studied  under  Moschdes,  Hanptmarm,  Richter,  and  Reineckc.  and  sooa 
won  a  wide  reputation  as  organist,  conductor,  and  teacher.  One  of  his  finest  cotn- 
positiotts,  The  Maid  of  Aslolat,  was  written  in  1886  for  the  Wolverampton  Festival, 
which  he  conducted.  The  cantata  met  with  such  success  that  he  was  rcqaested  to> 
write  Fair  Rasamond  for  the  New  Staffofdshire  Festival  oi  l8ga 

BEAT.   See  Physics. 

BEACTVO  FTOM  Central  Stations  bid.s  fair  to  be  one  of  the  strikixTg  developments 
of  the  next  few  years.  During  igoo  a  number  of  such  plants  were  completed  aud  the 
coitsTmction  of  others  commenced.  The  recent  impetos  given  to  the  general  plaa, 
which  is  by  no  means  new,  has  come  from  a  desire  to  utilize  the  exhaust  steam  from 
electric  light  and  power  stations.  On  November  i.  igoo,  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Railway 
and  Power  Company  started  a  central  heating  plant,  having  about  four  nrifes  of 
imderground  mains,  supplying  the  central,  or  btrsiness.  section  of  the  city  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  residence  section.  The  system  utilizes  the  exhaust  steam  from 
tfte  power  station,  which  erentnally  will  stipply  current  for  lighting  as  well  as  for 
railway  purposes.  The  steam  for  heating  enters  the  pipe  system  under  a  pressure 
of  5  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  can  be  supplemented  by  live  steam  from  tire  boiler* 
at  times  of  light  load,  the  live  steam  entering  the  heating  mains  automatically  through 
pressure-reducing  valves.  All  the  heating  pipes  are  of  wrought  iron,  with  devices 
called  variators  placed  at  intervals  to  provi^Ie  for  contraction  and  expansion.  Tie 
main  heating  pipe  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  i-indi  beat- 
iasulating  coating  and  a  dead-air  space  of  4  inclies,  formed  bpr  brick  side  walls  and 
arched  roof,  with  two  layers  of  creosoted  plank  between  the  pipe  and  the  brick  arch. 
The  pipe  is  placed  on  rollers  and  guides,  and  is  supf>orted  on  brick  piers.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  pipes  are  cased  with  fir  and  pine  4  inches  in  thickness,  made  of 
ktln-dri«d  creosoted  staves,  the  wooden  ca.sing  being  tin-lined  aud  thoroi^^ly  coated 
Ml  the  outside  with  asphalt  and  pitch.  Mr.  Thomas  ElHcott  is  chief  engineer  of  the 
Atlanta  Railway  and  Power  Company,  and  the  heating  system  was  installed  by  the 
American  District  Steam  Company,  of  Lockport.  N.  Y.  This  company  also  pat  in 
similar  plants  in  1900  at  Wilkinsburg.  Ponn.,  which  is  really  a  residence  section  of 
Kttsburg,  and  at  Seattle,  Wash.  At  the  latter  place  the  outside  temperature  on 
Novemher  23,  1900,  was  15°  Fahrenheit  above  zero,  and  at  the  same  time  the  initial 
steam  presstire  was  pounds,  and  the  pressure  to  cnstomcrs  2  pounds.  Both  the 
Seattle  and  Wilkinsburg  plants  are  supplied  by  steam  from  electric-light  stations. 
At  Delaware,  O..  the  electric  light  and  power  company  started  a  hot-water  central 
heating  system  late  in  1900.  using  the  exhatrst  steam  from  its  lighting  and  street 
railway  power  plant  to  heat  the  water,  which  is  circulated  through  the  system  of 
pipes  by  means  of  two  pumps.  One  or  more  near-by  buildings  were  heated  in  this 
way  as  early  as  1898^  but  the  new  and  extended  system  includes  about  three  miles 
of  8.  6.  and  4  inch  pipe.  AJl  mains  and  service  pipes  are  in  duplicate,  since  the 
water  must  be  returned  to  the  power  plant  for  reheating.  There  is  a  separate  dupli- 
cate oiniicction  between  each  radiator  and  the  street  main.  The  underground  pipes 
we  proiectKd  by  a  wrapping  of  rock  wool,  made  from  glass-furnace  waste,  and  are 
CKMScd  three  t^udmcsscs  of  boards,  widi  two  air  spaces.  Over  these  boards 
are  two  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper.    There  is  ,a  tile  drain  beneath  the  conduit. 
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enclosing  the  heating  pipes.  The  charge  for  this  heating  service  is  12^  cents  ptr 
square  foot  of  radiating  surface  of  the  house  radiators.  The  general  manager  of 
the  company  is  E.  F.  Gwyn,  who  is  said  to  have  devised  many  of  me  details  employed. 

BBNNB68T,  John,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dubuque,  died  in  that  city 
March  4,  igoo.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1823,  and  was  educated  in  the  seminary  at 
Carondelet,  Mo.,  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1850.  In  18^5  he  became 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Carondelet  and  superior  of  the  seminary  in  1857. 
From  i860  to  1866  he  had  charge  of  a  parish  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dubuque.  This  was  made  an  archdiocese  in  1893. 

HBNRT,  WiLLiAH  Wirt,  historical  student  and  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry,  died 
December  4,  1900.  He  was  born  in  1831,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  State.  He  was  four  terms  in  the  Legislature, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  historical  research.  As  president 
of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  and  of  the  American  Historical  Society  he  deliv- 
ered some  excellent  addresses  on  historical  subjects.  His  chief  work  was  the  Life, 
Correspondence,  and  Speeches  of  Patrick  Henry,  which  he  published  in  1891. 

HBRBDIT7.  See  Biology. 

HBRTNQ,  Carl,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
1900-01,  served  as  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  government  to  the  International 
Electrical  Congress  at  Paris  in  1900.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  29,  i860, 
and  graduated  in  1880  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  several 
years  as  assistant  and  as  a  student  of  electrical  engineering.  In  1883-84  he  pursued 
graduate  studies  in  electricity  under  Professor  Kittler  at  Darmstadt.  Mr.  Hering 
was  the  only  United  States  member  of  the  fury  of  awards  at  the  International  Elec- 
trical Exposition  at  Vienna  in  1883,  and  in  1884  he  became  assistant  electrician  under 
Professor  Houston  for  the  Philadelphia  Electrical  Exhibition.  He  also  served  in 
this  connection  on  the  scientific  commission  for  making  tests  and  reports.  From 
1^5  he  was  actively  engaged  as  an  electrical  engineer,  and  in  1889  he  was  sent  by 
the  United  States  government  to  make  a  reirort  on  the  electrical  exhibits  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889,  again  serving  on  the  jury  of  award  in  this  departmenL  For 
this  work  he  received  the  decoration  of  Ofiicier  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  from  the 
French  government.  In  1890  Mr.  Hering  was  a  judge  at  the  St.  Louis  Electrical 
Exhibition,  and  in  1891  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  sent  to  the  Inter- 
nation^  Electrical  Congress  at  Frankfort,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 
He  has  been  an  editor  and  contributor  to  the  electrical  press,  and  in  1891-93  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  In  1899  he  was 
a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  Export  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  he  represented  the  United  States  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Mr.  Hering  was  also  chosen  vice-president  at  the  International  Electrical  Congress 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  For  seven  years  he  has  contributed  to 
the  Electrical  World  a  weekly  digest  of  current  electrical  literature,  both  European 
and  American. 

HBR7BT  ISLANDS.   See  Cook  Islands. 

HERZEQOVTNA.   See  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

BBBZOZENBERQ,  Heinrich  von,  a  pianist  ^d  composer,  died  October  12, 
1900,  at  Wiesbaden.  He  was  bom  in  Styria  in  1843,  and  studied  at  the  Vienna 
conservatory  under  Dessof.  In  1874  he  was  associated  in  founding  the  Bach-Verein, 
and  the  following  year  became  the  director.  From  1885  to  1888  he  was  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Berlin  School  of  Music,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  counterpoint.  His  compositions,  which  show  a  profound  the- 
oretical training  and  a  rich  poetic  imagination,  include  two  symphonies,  a  symphonic 
poem,  Odysseus,  several  pieces  for  solo,  choir,  and  orchestra,  and  many  songs. 

BBSSBUi,  Dr.  Rudolph,  the  German  scientist  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
propagating  ponds  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  died  August  16.  1900, 
at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  born  at  Baden,  Germany,  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Strassburg,  and  accompanied  Professor  Lebold  in  his  expedition  around  the  world 
for  scientific  research.  Since  1877  Prosessor  Hessell  has  lived  in  Washington,  where 
he  was  connected  with  the  Fish  Commission. 

HBTOL,  or  SODIUM  OINNAMATII.   See  Tuberculosis. 

HBWIiBTT,  Maurice,  an  English  writer,  published  in  1900  Richard  Yea  and 
JVay,  a  pleasant  romance  dealing  with  medieval  scenes  and  events.  Mr.  Hewlett, 
the  son  of  Henry  Gay  Hewlett,  also  a  roan  of  letters,  was  born  in  1861.  He  studied 
at  the  London  International  College  and  at  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  and  in  1891 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Of  late  years  he  has  held  an  official  position  in  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  began  his  literaiy  career  with  a  scholarly  series  of  Renaissance 
studies:  The  Masque  of  Dead  Florentines  (1895)  and  Earthwork  out  of  TuscoHy 
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(1895).  In  1897  he  wrote  Songs  and  Meditations,  a  little  book  of  sonnets  in  the 
Italian  manner,  and  the  following  year  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd.  Little  Novels 
of  Italy  was  published  in  1899,  and  in  the  same  year  his  Forest  Lovers  y/as  av/ZTded 
the  Academy  prize.  Mr.  Hewlett's  enthusiasm  for  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
his  knowledge  of  its  characteristics  give  to  his  romances  a  singularly  persuasive 
atmosphere  which  is  enhanced  by  the  skilful  employment  of  an  archaic  phraseology. 
Mr.  Hewlett  is  at  present  writing  a  new  novel  entitled  The  Tuscan  Crown,  a  story  of 
Florence  at  the  zenith  of  her  greatness. 
HiaH  TEBCPBRATURB  THBRMOBCBTRT.   See  Physics  (paragraph  Heat). 

HILIi,  Horace,  an  English  cMuposer,  died  at  Norwich  March  15,  1900,  at  the  age 
of  66  years.  His  best-known  work  is  the  oratorio  Nehemiah.  For  more  than  twen^ 
years  be  was  chorus  master  at  the  Norwich  triennial  musical  festivals. 

HILIi,  James  J.,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  has  during  the  past 
few  years  been  actively  engaged  in  the  development  and  extension  of  American 
commerce  in  Asia.  Mr.  Hill,  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
railroad  men  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Wellington  County,  Ontario,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1838.  Mr.  Hill  became  vice-president  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad 
in  1882.  and  president  in  1883.  the  road  in  1890  becoming  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Northern  system  under  his  control  and  presidency.  Mr,  Hill  successfully  carried  out 
his  scheme  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Puget  Sound,  and  so 
carefully  were  his  plans  prepared  and  so  well  managed  was  the  enterprise  that  the 
Great  Northern  has  never  passed  a  dividend  or  defaulted  on  the  interest  of  its  bonds. 
In  connection  with  this  railroad  a  fleet  of  large  passenger  and  freight  steamers  was 
established  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  operated  between  Duluth  and  Buffalo.  Just  as 
the  eastern  terminal  at  Duluth  had  become  a  centre  of  great  activity,  so  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Hill  to  use  the  western  end  of  the  line  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  extend  American 
trade  across  the  Pacific.  By  means  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Japanese  General 
Steamship  Company,  which  provided  for  a  regular  service  between  Seattle  and  Japan 
and  China,  flour,  grain,  iron,  and  steel  and  other  American  products  are  carried  to 
Asia  at  reduced  rates,  while  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  in  course  of  construc- 
tion a  fleet  of  large  steamers  which  will  be  as  large  as  the  Campania  or  Lucania. 
Docks  and  other  facilities  for  rapid  and  economical  handling  and  reshipment  are 
being  provided  at  Seattle  which  will  enable  this  new  Pacific  line  to  compete  success- 
fully with  traffic  through  the  Suez  Oinal,  or  even  with  freight  from  Russia  or  Europe 
by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  This  will  afford  a  new  market  for  the  agricultural 
and  other  interests  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  developments  of  the  near  future. 

HnX,  Nathaniel  Peter,  former  United  States  senator  from  Colorado,  died  at 
his  home  in  Denver,  May  22,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1832, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1857,  and  from  1859  to  1864  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  that  institution.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Colorado  and  engaged 
in  mining,  organizing  in  1867  the  Colorado  Smelting  Company.  He  was  mayor  of 
Black  Hawk  in  1871,  a  member  of  the  territorial  council  in  1^2,  and  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  federal  Senate  for  the  term  1879-85.  In  1891  he  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Monetary  Commission. 

HIN8DAI1Z),  Burke  Aaron,  a  prominent  educator  and  professor  of  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  died  November  29,  1900.  He 
was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1837  and  studied  at  Hiram  College,  where  he  was  professor  of 
English  literature  and  president  from  187D  to  1882.  He  was  then  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  for  four  years,  and  in  1897  was  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  His  writings  include:  Schools  and  Studies 
(lffi4)  :  Garfield  and  Education  (1881)  ;  an  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  James 
A.  Garkeld  (1882-85),  and  a  treatise  on  Hotv  to  Study  and  Teach  History. 

marOBIOAZi  association,  AMBHIOAN,  organized  in  1884,  incorporated 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1889,  had  tn  1900  a  membership  of  1650.  It  has  published  five 
volumes  of  Papers,  now  discontinued,  ten  annual  Reports,  and  eight  volumes  of 
Church  History  Papers.  The  Justin  Winsor  prize  of  ?ioo  will  be  awarded  in  1901 
for  the  best  unpublished  monograph  in  the  field  of  American  history  that  shall  be 
submitted  on  or  before  October  i.  1901.  The  prize  is  intended  for  writers  who 
have  not  obtained  an  established  reputation.  The  work  must  be  based  on  original 
investigation,  and  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  must  conform  to  the 
accepted  canons  of  historical  research  and  criticism.  Oflicers  of  the  association  for 
1901 :  President,  Charles  Francis  Adams ;  secretary,  A.  Howard  Clark.  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B0BBE8,  John  Oliver  (Mrs.  Pearl  Mary  Teresa  Craigie),  the  English  author, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November  3,  1867.  and  studied  in  Paris  and  at  University 
College,  London.   She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Morgan  Richards,  a  wholesale 
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cbcnrist  of  London,  and  her  first  recorded  performance  m  print  is  a  story  entitled 
Lojt,  A  Dog.  written  at  the  age  of  nine  and  published  in  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's 
Fotmtain.  Her  books  mclude  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral  (1891)  ;  The  Sinner's 
Comedy  { 1892) ;  A  Bundle  of  Life  ( iftw)  ;  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wick- 
enham  (1895),  and  School  for  Saints  (1897).  As  playwright  she  rs  known  for  The 
Ambassador  (1899)  and  A  Repentance  (1899),  both  produced  at  the  St  James's 
Theatre,  London.  The  hard  but  by  no  means  profonnd  cynicfam  of  her  eirfier 
work — in  part  induced,  it  may  be,  by  unpleasant  personal  experiences — appears  in 
mcUover  guise  in  Robert  Orange  (1900),  the  seqad  to  the  School  for  Saint*.  The 
times  of  the  story  are  those  of  Disraeli-^imes  in  wbicb  Mrs.  Craigie  is  uBconuKialy 
interested  and  versed ;  its  proUems  are  c(Mn[dex  to  a  degree ;  and  its  reception  b2» 
been  notably  favorable. 

H^BIii'l^ZBLTi,  Fitter  Shryeb,  ex-member  of  Congress  from  Maryland,  died  in 
Baltimore,  May  2,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Cumberlasid,  Md.,  in  183S,  b^an  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Baltimore  in  1859,  and  served  with  the  Confederate  troops  durii^ 
the  Civil  War.  In  1870,  1876,  and  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  House  (« 
Delegates,  in  which  during  his  last  term  he  was  speaker.  Id  1880  aad  1882  be  was 
elected  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 

HOBOKBN  FIBB.   See  New  Jebsey  (paragraph  Hoboken  Fire). 

BOOKBT,  lOB.  See  Ice- Hockey. 

BOFFMAIT,  Colonel  Wickham,  former  United  States  minister  to  Dee  mark, 
died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  21,  igoo.  He  was  a  son  of  the  prormnent  New 
York  jnrist,  Mnrray  Hoffman,  and  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1821.  He 
gradtrated  at  Harvard  in  1842,  ser\'ed  with  distinction  with  the  Union  forces  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  to  a  position  with  the  American  L^atioa  at 
Paris,  being  transferred  to  London  in  1875  and  to  Sl  Petersburg  in  1877.  Having 
remained  here  for  six  years  as  chargi  (f affaires,  he  was  appomted  bf  President 
Arthur  minister  at  Copenhagen,  in  which  rasition  he  served  until  1885.  He  wrote 
Camp,  Court,  and  Siege,  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventure  Diuiug  Two  IVars, 
and  Leisure  Hours  in  Russia. 

BOBBHIiOHB-SOHlLUNQHDBST,    Chiodwig  Karl  ViCTtM,  Prnee,  wfaa 

resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  German  Empire  in  October,  igoo,  was  bom  m 
1819  at  Rottenburg  on  the  Fnlda,  and  in  1846  became  head  of  the  Holicnlalie-Schil- 
hnghurst  branch  of  the  princely  line  of  HohenLohe-Waklenbourg.  After  studying  at 
Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Bonn,  he  was  ctwraected  for  a  time  with  the  Prvssiaii 
administration,  but  in  consequence  of  owning  extensive  estates  in  Bavaria,  be  passed 
over  to  the  service  of  that  government.  In  1867  he  became  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  At  this  time  he  appeared  to  sympathize  with  the  minor  German  states 
;^inst  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  of  consolidation,  but  it  was  generally  felt  that  in 
reality  he  was  favoring  Prussian  ambitions.  His  friendly  attitude  toward  Prussia, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  his  hostility  to  the  ultraraoatane  poUcy  of  the  Vaticas 
council,  aroused  much  dissatisfaction  among  certain  parties.  In  regard  to  lat- 
ter question,  he  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  several  Eur(^>ean 
cabinets  for  mutual  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Church  in  civ3 
affairs.  The  increase  of  power  in  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  election  of  1869 
resulted  in  his  resignation  from  the  ministry.  After  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  as 
member  of  the  first  German  Reichstag.  Prince  Hohenlohe  became  leader  of  the 
party  that  favored  the  aHiance  of  Bavaria  with  the  Hohenzollem  monarchy,  and  fol- 
lowed in  all  partiailars  the  policy  of  Bismarck.  In  1874.  after  Count  Arnim  was 
recalled,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris  and  was  there  esteemed  for  his 
diplomacy  and  patriotism.  In  1885  he  became  governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  suc- 
ceeding General  Manteuffel.  and  under  hts  able  administration  the  passport  system 
for  the  suppression  of  intrigue  between  France  and  the  annexed  countries  was  car- 
ried out  with  great  rigor.  In  1894  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  chanceHorshtp  on 
the  resignation  of  Count  Caprivi.  His  prf^ramme  has  been  tax  reform,  encnfetic 
colonial  policy,  strengthening  of  the  na\Tr,  and  improvement  in  agricultural  cmidr- 
tions.  Through  his  efforts  the  present  civil  code  was  adopted  by  the  govemnieiit 
He  was  highly  esteemed  as  chancellor  and  in  general  met  with  approval  abroad  and 
at  home,  btrt  he  did  not  show  himself  a  man  of  power fo)  pnrpose.  'This  was  not 
required  of  him,  since  the  emperor  has  of  late  been  mcttcally  his  own  chancdlor. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  was  well  liked  by  the  emperor.  Th3  position  of  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged  placed  him  almost  on  equal  terms  with  the  members  of  ^ 
imperial  house.  For  some  tinre  previons  to  the  prince's  resignation  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  emperor's  "forward"  policy  in  iaqieritl 
affairs.  He  was  snccceded  in  the  chancellorship  by  Count  von  Bulow. 
BOUJUnX  See  Netherlands. 

BdMAN,  Silas  WHirowB,  physictst  and  professor  ementns  m  the  Massschn- 
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letts  Institnte  of  T€chn(^ocy>  died  April  l,  ]9oa  He  was  bom  at  Harvard,  Mass^ 
Jsnoarj  ao.  1^56,  and  reoeived  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
from  which  he  entered  the  Massachusetts  In^tute  ol  Technology.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  iE(76  and  was  appointed  asiiistaiU  in  the  ^ystcal  k^ratory.  The  well- 
earaed  pnmotknis  lo  the  positions  of  instructor  (1881).  assistant  professor  (1882), 
associate  professor  (1885),  artd  professor  (1893),  followed  hut  in  1897  Professor 
Hohnan  was  forced  to  give  up  his  professorial  duties  altogether,  and  his  name  was 
afterward  carried  on  the  roll  of  the  institute  as  professor  emeritus.  His  useful 
scientific  career  was  early  interfered  with  by  poor  health,  and  dnrii^  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  Professor  Holmau  was  not  only  an  invalid,  but  suffered  from  failing 
eyesight,  which  terminated  in  total  blindness.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
developineat  of  methods  of  iostruction  in  the  physical  laboratory,  and  also  wrote  a 
amnber  of  tnteresdog  scienti&c  papers.  He  was  the  author  of  Physical  Laboratory 
Notes,  7  editions  (1885-95) ;  Lecture  Notes  on  Heat  ;  Discussion  of  the  Pre- 

cision of  Measurements  (1892)  ;  Computation  Rules  and  Logarithms  (1896)  ;  Mat- 
ter, Energy,  Force,  and  Work  (i8t;fe).  Among  his  investigations,  one  On  the 
E§ect  of  Temperature  on  the  Viscosity  of  Air  in  1876,  and  a  subsequent  study  of 
the  Viscosity  if  Gases  »n  well  known. 

BOUOBS,  EnwAitD  L.,  M.D.,  physician  and  for  a  number  of  years  president  of 
Ae  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  died  ia  that  city  February  12,  1900.  He  was 
bom  at  Dedham,  lliass.,  in  1R28,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  and  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  Moving  to  Chic^o  in  i8g6,  he  founded  the  Illinois  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  in  1858,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear.  In  1867  he  was  made  professor  and  in  1890  became  |»%sidrat  of  the 
college. 

HMIDURAS,  a  Central  American  republic  north  of  Nicaragua,  borders  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  touches  the  Pacihc  at  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua.  The  capital  is 
Tegucigaipa. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — The  republic  consi.sts  of  15  departments,  with 
a  total  area  of  about  43,000  square  miles  and  a  population  (1896)  of  about  407,000. 
The  white  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent,  but  they  represent  only  a 
mall  part  of  the  population,  the  mass-  of  the  people  being  Indians.  Estimated  popu- 
latioos  of  the  chief  towns  are:  Tegucigalpa  and  Coma>'agua.  each  about  13,000;  Tru- 
jillo  and  Yoro,  each  about  4000.  Roman  Catholicism  prCT-ails.  hut  there  is  no  state 
church  and  the  principle  oF  religious  liberty  is  recognized.  Primary  instruction  is 
free,  secular,  and  nominally  compulsory.  In  1894  there  were  449  pnWic  primary 
schools,  with  16,072  scholars;  in  J900,  besides  69  private  schools,  there  were  6^ 
public  primary  schools  with  an  attendance  of  29.690,  of  whom  about  two-thirds 
were  boys.  For  higher  education  there  are  23  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  aboitt 
1600,  aiiid  a  so-called  university  consisting  of  various  departments  at  Tegucigalpa 
and  Comayasua.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  pub- 
lished was      of  which  Tegucigalpa  had  8. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent, who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  five  members.  The  president  in  1900  was  Senor  Terencio  Sierra,  who 
was  inaugurated  February  i,  [899.  The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  congress  of 
dqmties,  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for  each  10.000  inhabitants.  The 
regular  army  numl>ers  about  500  men  and  the  national  militia  about  ao.ooo. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties  and  taxes  on  alcoholic 
liquors.  Thoroughly  trustworthy  data  on  public  finance  are  not  available,  but  the 
following  figures  have  been  reported  for  recent  fiscal  years :  Revenue  and  expendi- 
*ire  in  1896,  1,901.606  pesos  and  2.264.586  pesos  respectively;  in  1897.  2,388,500  pesos 
and  2400,272  pesos  respectively ;  revenue  in  1898,  3.049.365  pesos.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  is  2.423,000  peso."!.  The  principal  of  the  external 
debt  amounts  to  ^5.398,570,  but  as  no  interest  has  been  paid  since  1872  the  debt  in 
1899  had  reached  the  sum  of  £17.834,894  ($86,784,594)-  so  large  an  amount  for  so 
tmall  and  unprogre-S-xive  a  country  that  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  sooner  or  later 
Honduras  will  repudiate  it.  The  internal  debt  in  1899  was  reported  at  5,518322 
pews.  On  Odober  1,  1900,  the  value  of  the  peso  (silver)  in  United  States  money 
was  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  chief  industry,  agriculture,  though  not  ia  a  flour- 
uhing  condition,  is  improving.  The  chief  prodnct  is  bananas,  tobacco  ranking 
scoood;  other  crops  of  some  iinportance  are  co6fee,  sugar,  indigo,  cacao,  com.  wheat, 
rice,  buns,  grapes,  and  citrus  fruits.  Cattle-breeding  is  carried  on  extensively.  In 
the  forests  and  uncultivated  lands  many  valuable  woods  and  plants  aboand.  indnd- 
iiV  aloes,  tamarinds,  copaiba,  dye  woods,  medicinal  plants,  vanilla,  cabinet  woods, 
vcBctable  ivory,  and  the  rubber  tree.  The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras  are  un- 
usually great,  and  though  mining  has  not  yet  been  -well  <leveloped  the  products  of 
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this  industry  occupy  in  value  first  place  among  the  exports.  Though  the  building 
and  improvement  of  roads  is  carried  on  by  the  government,  the  principal  obstacle  to 
mining  development  continues  to  be  the  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  About 
20  companies  are  engaged  in  mining,  the  silver  output  at  present  being  the  most 
valuable.  Other  metals  and  minerals  that  occur  are  gold,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
zinc,  platinum,  nickel,  bismuth,  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  and  opals.  An  exceedingly  rich 
iron  mine — ^probably  the  richest  of  the  country — is  that  at  Agualtaca,  recendy 
declared  to  be  government  property;  the  iron,  which  in  large  part  is  magnetic,  is  of 
superior  quality  and  occurs  in  very  abundant  deposits  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  discovery  that  the  Mangulile  region  contains  gold  veins  of  uncommon  richness 
attracted  many  prospectors  to  that  district  in  1900.  Apparently  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  much  foreign 
capital.  The  year  1900  was  a  peaceful  one  and  the  general  economic  situation  was 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  leading  export  is  silver,  others  of  importance  being  bananas,  cattle,  tobacco, 
coffee,  cacao,  woods,  and  gold.  Among  the  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  iron 
and  steel  wares.  Foreign  trade  in  merchandise  is  principally  with  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  ranking  next.  Authentic  figures  of  the  total  imports 
and  exports,  however,  are  not  available,  though  for  1898  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  imports  amounted  to  over  1,600,000  pesos,  and  the  exports  about  4,782,000  pesos. 
The  trade  in  merchandise  with  the  United  States  has  been  for  fiscal  years;  Imports — 
1898,  $752-203;  1899,  $832,016;  1900,  $1,181,193;  exports— 1898,  $784,741;  iSgft  $9",- 
849:  1900,  $(^,606. 

CommuHications. — Honduras  has  only  one  line  of  railway,  but  others  have  been 
projected.  The  line  now  in  operation  is  110  kilometres  (68  miles)  in  length  and 
connects  Puerto  Cortez  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  with  La  Pimienta  by  way  of  San 
Pedro  Sula.  An  extension  of  this  road  has  been  projected  from  La  Pimienta  to 
Ponseca  on  the  Pacific,  distant  about  330  kilometres  (205  miles).  Other  railways 
have  also  been  projected,  but  their  construction,  in  the  immediate  future  at  least, 
is  doubtful.  In  18^  there  were  244  post-offices  and  155  telegraph  offices,  with  2732 
miles  of  line.    See  Central  America. 

HONO  KONO,  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  constitutes  a  British  crown  colony.  The 
islandt  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  of  only  half  a  mile  in 
width,  is  about  40  miles  east  of  Macao  (Portuguese)  and  90  miles  south  of  Canton. 
The  area  is  about  32  square  miles  and  the  population  in  June,  1898,  was  254,400,  of 
whom  15,190  were  British  and  foreign.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  ^vemor 
(Sir  Henry  A.  Blake  since  1897),  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a 
legislative  council.  The  city  of  Victoria,  the  capital — commonly  called  Hong  Kong — 
has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  with  fortifications,  excellent  docks  capable 
of  holding  the  largest  vessels,  and  a  water  area  of  about  10  square  miles.  Hong 
Kong  is  a  British  military  station  and  the  headquarters  of  the  China  squadron. 
The  imperial  garrison  numbers  about  1800  men.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  accrues 
mainly  from  an  opium  monopoly,  land  taxes,  and  licenses.  A  large  part  of  the 
revenue  is  expended  for  a  stroi^  police  force.  The  public  debt  in  1899  amounted  to 
£341.799.  In  1898  the  revenue  was  2,918,159  dollars  and  the  expenditure,  2,841,803 
dollars;  in  1899  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  3,610,143  dollars  and  3,162,792 
dollars  respectively.  The  dollar  used  is  the  Mexican  silver  coin,  worth,  at  the  end 
of  1900,  50.9  cents  in  United  States  money. 

As  Victoria  is  a  free  port  there  are  no  customs  returns  showing  the  value  of  trade, 
and  only  mercantile  estimates  are  available.  The  larger  part  of  the  commerce  of 
Hong  Kong  is  in  transit  and  practically  forms  a  part  of  the  trade  of  China.  The 
total  imports  are  estimated  at  about  $19,440,000,  and  the  exports  at  about  $9,720,000 
(these  values  representing  United  States  money).  The  lai^st  share  of  the  trade  is 
with  Great  Britain,  the  rest  being  chiefly  with  India,  Australia,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  The  value,  in  United  States  money,  of  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  in  1898  was  placed  at  $10,827,410,  and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  $3,535.- 
816;  in  1899,  imports,  $13,083,771,  and  exports,  $4,297,292.  The  imports  from  ^ 
United  States  amounted  to  $6,699,514  in  1898;  $7,787,719  in  1899;  and  $9,378,239  in 
1900.  In  the  same  years  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $992,714, 
$^■399,943.  and  $1,296,771  respectively.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  at  Hong 
Kong  are  opium,  sugar,  flour,  cottons,  oil,  amber,  salt,  betel,  sandal-wood,  woolleos, 
sitk.  rice,  tea,  and  earthenware. 

Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1842  after  the  end  of  the  opium  war. 
The  peninsula  of  Kaulun,  on  the  mainland,  was  acquired  by  treaty  in  i86t  and  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  colony.  In  1898  Great  Britain  secured  a  lease,  dating 
from  July  i,  for  99  years,  of  the  island  of  Lan-tao,  and  a  part  of  the  mainland, 
including  the  port  of  Kaulun,  and  embracing  the  waters  of  Mirs  Bay  and  E>eep  Bay. 
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The  area  leased  on  the  mainland  comprises  376  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  100,000.   This  territory  is  administered  as  a  part  of  the  colony. 

HOPBTOUN,  Seventh  Earl  of,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Adrian  Louis  Hope,  lord 
chamberlain  of  her  majesty's  household  since  1898,  was  in  1900  appointed  first 
^vemor-general  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
>n  1873,  at  the  of  13,  succeeded  his  father,  the  sixth  earl  of  Hopetoun.  He  was 
junior  whip  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  1883-86;  lord-in-waiting  for  the  queen  from 
1885-89;  and  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1887-89.  In  1889,  the  same  year  that  Earl  Hopetoun  was  made  G.C.M.G., 
he  received  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  held  the 
position  until  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  commonwealth  to  have  for  the  first 
governor-general  one  who  has  proved  his  good  judgment,  tact,  and  exceptional 
ability  in  actual  colonial  experience.  He  is  felt  to  be  a  fitting  man  for  a  position 
requiring  high  qualities  of  statesmanship. 

,  HORSBFI.ZISH.  See  Food. 

HOTTIOniiTURB.  The  present  sutus  of  horticulture  is  one  of  remarkable 
activity.  This  activity  is  more  marked  along  the  lines  of  industrial  horticulture 
than  upon  the  scientific  side.  As  horticulture  is  an  art,  or  industry,  based  upon 
scientific  principles,  it  is  not  surprLsing,  especially  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
resource  of  the  United  States,  and  the  immediate  needs  of  the  large  number  of 
people  engaged  in  this  work,  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  side  of  the  subject 
■bould  be  developed  at  a  different  rate  than  the  underlying  scientific  problems. 

The  treatment  of  the  profound  scientific  questions  involved  in  horticulture,  which 
have  always  received  more  attention  by  vegetable  physiologists  than  horticulturists, 
can  be  postponed  until  the  educational  and  indu.strial  sides  of  the  subject  have  become 
better  understood.  It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  that  horticulture  received  the  degree  of 
attention  which  it  deserved,  and  for  this  reason  courses  of  study  and  systematic 
experimental  investigation  in  this  branch  are  comparatively  young  in  the  United 
States.  Much  progress  is  being  made  each  year  in  the  teaching  of  horticulture.  In 
some  institutions,  notably  Wisconsin,  laboratory  work  is  being  introduced,  and  the 
subjNt  is  being  taken  up  in  accordance  with  the  objective  method  of  teaching,  which 
has  been  so  long  employed  in  other  branches  of  science.  The  scope  of  horticulture 
has  broadened  to  a  considerable  extent  tn  recent  years,  and  as  a  teaching  subject  its 
pedagogical  value  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  students 
to  select  it  as  a  subsidiary  course  in  a  general  education.  The  numerous  experiment 
station  publications  of  the  past  year  relating  to  horticulture  predominate  in  matter 
which  most  largely  concerns  the  practical  horticulturists.  These  reports  describe 
the  great  amount  of  work  which  is  done  each  year  in  testing  new  varieties  of  fruits, 
T^ietaUes,  and  other  tines  of  investigation,  which  at  the  present  time  the  practical 
horticulturist  is  interested  in.  The  growing  of  the  common  varieties  of  plants  in 
onr  newly  settled  Western  States  is  often  attended  with  problems,  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  testing  of  varieties  which  will  prove  hardy  constitutes  at  present  a  line  of 
research  which  is  not  only  necessary,  but  one  from  which  valuable  results  are  being 
obtained.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  growing  American  apples  in 
certain  parts  of  the  West,  on  account  of  the  severe  winter  killing  their  roots.  Recent 
experiments  seem  to  show  that  certain  types  of  Siberian  stock  will  prove  valuable 
for  such  regions  on  account  of  their  hardiness.  The  production  of  new  varieties 
by  practical  horticulturists  and  at  experiment  stations  is  so  great  that  many  varieties 
of  certain  garden  products  which  were  extensively  cultivated  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  others.  Much  experimentation  is  being  done  on 
the  testing  of  new  varieties  of  plums,  largely  those  derived  from  Japanese  stock; 
and  many  new  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  are  the  results  of  hybridization,  are 
omstantly  being  placed  on  the  market.  The  most  important  work  in  this  line  is 
being  done  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  California.  Considerable  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  matter  of  plant  breeding  in  connection  with  horticulture,  and  the 
subject  is  being  investigated  in  both  a  scientific  and  practical  manner  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  stock  with  greater  resistance  to  frost  and  blights.  Enormous  amounts  of 
money  have  been  lost  in  the  past  by  the  destruction  of  the  orange  crop  in  Florida 
through  the  unexpected  appearance  of  frosts;  and  should  the  researches  now  in 
progress  result  in  the  production  of  a  more  hardy  type  of  orange  stock,  the  benefits 
will  be  invaluable. 

In  southern  France  there  have  been  made  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  with 
a  view  to  diminishing  the  injury  to  the  grape  and  vineyards  from  hail.  There  have 
been  established  cannonading  stations  sufficiently  close  tc^ether  to  cover  large  areas 
under  cultivation,  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  haii-storms  can  be  prevented  by 


cattnonadti^,  atxl  the  injurious  effects  to  the  vine  avoidctd.   A  monthly  i»eriodkal 

devoted  to  the  subject  of  protecti<m  from  hail  has  been  esubUshed  ander  the  auipkes 
of  a  congress  of  persons  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  vine.  (See  also  BJcibor- 
OLOCY. )  The  insect  introduced  from  Europe  into  California  in  rSgg  for  tlie  purpose 
of  fertilizing  the  Smyrna  fig  has  during  the  past  year  proved  a  jiuccess.  and  the 
Smyrna  fig  industry  gives  promise  of  becoming  important  in  California.  A  liae  of 
Investigation  which  especially  concerns  the  practical  horticulturist  is  tliat  relating 
to  the  suppression  of  fungous  diseases  and  obnoxious  insects.  A  large  amoani  M 
work  in  this  direction  is  accomplished  each  year  by  horticulturists,  botanists,  and 
entomologists,  from  the  results  of  which  new  methods  of  treatment  are  being  con- 
tinually brought  out  which  are  more  successful  than  those  formerly  in  use,  and  there 
are  being  tried  many  new  and  improved  mechanical  devices  for  graying — a  form 
of  treatment*  in  whicli  Americans  have  always  excelled.  The  annual  loss  to  horti- 
cultural products  due  to  fungi  and  insects  is  enormous,  but  the  methods  of  treatment 
already  known  are  capable  of  saving  a  considerably  large  amount  of  this  loss  n'hen 
they  are  proi>er]y  and  universally  applied.  One  of  the  most  enconraging  tendencies 
of  the  time  is  the  increasing  use  of  remedies  for  these  tnMd>le6.  m-hich  results  in 
a  cousiderable  saving  to  the  horticulturist,  while  at  the  same  time  this  |>rac£ice 
usually  induces  more  business-like  methods  in  horticultural  pursuits.  There  are 
issued  annually  spraying  calendars  and  formulas  for  insecticides  and  fungicides  from 
the  various  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States,  which  embody  the  results  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  combating  fungus  and  insect  pests.  These 
bulletins  are  widely  distributed  to  practical  horticulturists,  and  the  experiment  station 
forms  a  bureau  of  information  for  those  who  wish  additional  information.  It  is 
along  the  lines  of  supplying  popular  infoimation  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  etc  to 
pracucal  men  that  thie  experiment  stations  are  doing  their  nwst  important  work. 
Horticultural  progress  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  stage  of  development  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  instruction  of  an  dementary  nature  as  well  as  for  the  resuhs  of 
research.  The  horticultural  department  at  Cornell  University,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  L.  H.  BaUey.  is  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  this  direction.  During  the  past 
year  a  professorship  entitled  "extension  teaching"  has  been  established  at  t^iat 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  horticulturists  and  agriculturists. 
This  work  is  done  tm-oi^h  the  organization  of  reading  clubs,  by  correspondence, 
and  through  illustrative  es^rlments  on  the  farm.  The  department  is  also  in  dose 
relationship  with  horticultural  clubs,  granges,  and  other  similar  organizations,  and 


seminated  to  aid  in  this  work.  The  number  of  people  in  New  York  who  have  heen 
connected  with  the  movenieut  up  to  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  about  30,t>oo. 
In  other  States  nature  leaflets  and  publications  of  a  simple  and  popular  nature 
relating  to  horticulture  are  occasionally  issued  by  agricultural  organizations.  The 
number  of  such  publications  is  constantly  increasing.  Most  of  the  agriculttrrri 
institutions  in  the  United  States  now  have  short  courses  of  study  especially  designed 
tor  those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  elementary  and  practical  training  in  hortictAsrc 
and  agriculture.  As  a  rule,  such  courses  are  given  in  the  winter,  but  occasionally 
they  take  place  during  the  sunmier.  The  interest  manifested  in  such  courses  is 
growing,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  yearly  attendance.  Tliis  country  is  poorly 
supplied  with  special  schools  giving  ekmiintary  training  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. In  Uiis  re.'ipect  it  is  far  behind  European  countries,  and  on  account  of  the 
different  social  and  economic  conditions  here  it  is  a  question  whether  tSie  same 
proportion  of  such  elementary  schools  is  at  present  needed.  Two  snch  schools, 
however,  have  witliin  the  last  year  been  established  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
The  New  York  institution  is  designated  "A  School  of  Applied  Agrictilture  aad 
Horticulture,"  and  is  situated  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  The  plan  of  the  school  embraces 
a  study  of  scientific  principles  along  elementary  lines,  and  especial  attention  wilt  be 

fiven  to  the  practical  details  connected  with  the  planting  and  care  of  orchards,  small 
"uils,  market  gardening,  greenhouse  culture,  etc.  The  new  hcMticulturist's  school 
in  Connecticut  is  situated  at  Hartford,  and  will  be  devoted  largdy  to  practical  work. 
The  institution  is  connected  witti  the  handicraft  school  of  that  city,  and  will  devote 
its  energies  to  practical  work,  supplemented  by  such  elementary  instmction  in 
horticulture,  floriculture,  botany,  forestry,  landscape  gardening,  etc.,  as  is  necessary. 
A  new  experiment  station  for  fruit  culture  has  been  recently  estaUi^ed  under  State 
appropriation  tn  Missouri. 

The  deniand  for  landscafie  architects  and  intelligent  overseers  of  estates  Ins  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  during  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  been  estiAIBslic4 
^ring  the  past  year  courses  in  landscape  architecture  at  Harvard  Uni\*ersity  vtA 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolopr.  The  teaching  previously  done  in  4is 
li»e  has  fallen  to  the  teachers  of  horticnittn-e  as  a  seconc&ry  subject,  and  the  time 
aJlotted  to  this  subject  in  horticultural  courses  was,  as  might  he  expected,  tnadequate, 
and  the  training  received  was  only  general.   The  establishment  of  ttre  ffarvard  and 
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Institute  of  Technology  courses  of  four  years'  duration  is  the  first  real  attempt  in 
the  United  States  to  cover  the  subject  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  manner.  Like- 
wise, the  development  of  forestry  (,q.v.)  is  assuming  increased  importance;  and  this 
subject,  like  landscape  gardening,  has  in  the  past  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  horti- 
culturist The  forestry  school  already  established  at  Cornell  University  is  making 
progress,  and  the  present  year  will  mark  the  establishment  of  a  similar  school  at 
Yale  University.  The  differentiatimi  and  development  of  this  subject  into  a  special 
branch  of  learning  in  this  country  under  ^eciatly  trained  and  competent  foresters 
constitutes  a  notable  advance — a  feature  which  has  long  been  recognized  in  the 
devdopment  of  forestry  in  Europe.  While  it  has  always  been  beyond  the  province 
of  horticulture  to  turn  out  foresters  and  landscape  architects,  the  preliminary  train- 
ing which  they  receive  in  these  branches  constitutes  a  foundation  for  such  work;  and 
more  particularly  does  it  adapt  them  for  minor  positions,  such  as  overseeing  of 
estates  and  superintending  of  planting.  Unusual  activity  appears  to  be  manifested 
in  the  publication  of  works  in  horticulture  and  allied  subjects.  There  is  a  demand 
for  manuals  and  handbooks  upm  the  growing  of  various  crops,  such  as  plums, 
mushrooms,  ginseng,  etc.,  greenhouse  management  and  construction,  crops  imder 
glass,  and  elementary  works  discussing  soils,  fertilizers,  spraytiig  of  ^ants,  fruit 
growing,  etc.  More  interest  is  being  shown  at  the  present  time  in  ornamental  and 
landscape  gardening  about  residences  and  roadside  improvement  than  at  any  time 
previous.  Two  volumes  of  a  monumental  work,  entitled  The  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture,  by  L.  H.  Bailey  and  Wilhelm  Miller,  have  recently  appeared.  This 
work  will  be  complete  in  four  volumes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  contain  over 
two  thousand  illustrations.  The  appearance  of  this  work  is  an  event  of  importance 
in  the  field  of  horticultural  progress. 

A  notable  feature  connected  with  horticultural  progress  was  the  exhibit  illustrating 
American  activity  at  the  Paris  E:q)05ition  during  the  past  year.  As  this  was  the 
first  attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive  exhibit  ot  American  horticultural  products 
at  a  foreign  exposition,  considerable  eifort  was  made  to  make  it  one  of  great  value. 
The  exhibit  not  only  consisted  of  horticultural  implements,  seeds,  plants,  illustra- 
tions, etc.,  but  there  was  maintained  a  continuous  fresh-fruit  exhibition  from  May  9 
until  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  Seventeen  States  were  represented  in  the  apples 
exhibited,  and  California  furnished  an  exhibit  of  oranges.  The  apples  were  shipped 
in  refrigerator  compartments,  and  they  remained  in  cold  storage  in  excellent  condi- 
tion until  ready  for  exhibition.  The  number  of  prizes  awarded  to  American  exhibitors 
io  the  temporary  competitions  was  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Owing  to  the  increased 
interest  which  the  American  fruit-growers  have  manifested  in  foreign  markets  as 
a  means  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  apples,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  an 
increased  demand  from  abroad  for  superior  American  fruit,  which  was  so  well 
displayed  at  the  Exposition.  In  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  there  was  held 
an  International  Congress  of  Horticulture  and  Viticulture,  which  continued  three 
days.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  progress  in  greenhouse  heating,  the 
ornamentation  of  public  squares,  the  art  of  floral  decoration,  plant  breeding  and 
selection,  clematis  and  lettuce  diseases,  electricity  and  plant  growths,  methods  of 
controlling  the  phylloxera,  wine  making,  the  relative  merits  of  the  American  and 
European  grape-vine  stock,  etc.  It  was  stated  during  a  discussion  of  the  art  of 
floral  decoration  that  $2,000,000  of  horticultural  products  were  required  annually  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  A  recent  estimate  made  by  a  competent  authority  places  the 
value  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  sold  in  Greater  New  York  on  December  24,  1900,  as 
equal  to  $750,000.  The  amount  of  Christmas  evergreens,  trees,  mistletoe,  holly,  etc., 
sold  will  equal  $200,000,  or  practically  $1,000,000  worth  of  florist's  produce  are  sold 
in  New  York  during  Christmas  week,  or  one-half  as  much  as  is  sold  in  Paris  in  one 
year.  The  century  s  progress  in  floriculture  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
until  i9o2  that  the  first  florist  and  seed-house  was  established,  and  this  was  started 
on  a  very  small  scale.  With  the  increasing  knowledge  relating  to  plant  diseases 
and  methods  of  combating  them,  and  with  the  results  of  breeding  and  selections 
and  improved  methods  of  growing  plants,  together  with  new  markets  for  our  prod- 
uce, the  prospect  for  horticultural  advances  has  never  been  brighter. 

A  loss  to  horticulture  occurred  in  the  death  of  William  Saunders,  for  thirty-eight 
years  superintendent  of  experimental  gardens  and  grounds  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  D.  C,  who  died  September  11,  1900,  at  the  age  of  78. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  section  on  horticulture  and  botany  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  held  at  New  Haven, 
November  13-15,  1900.  Thirteen  papers  were  presented. 

HOT-AIR  TRSATMXINT.  During  the  year  igoo  many  experiments  were  made 
with  extremely  hot  air  as  a  therapeutic  measure,  and  the  world  was  threatened  with 
a  hot-air  fad.  There  is  at  this  time  a  consensus  of  medical  opinion  that  the  treatment 
is  of  bene6t  in  cases  of  arthritis,  sprains,  synovitis,  and  simple  inflammations  of 
iunts  due  to  injury.  It  is  yet  undecided  whether  the  treatment  is  of  use  in  rheuma- 
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tism  and  gout.  Neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  sciatica  are  probably  never  benefited  by  hot 
air;  and,  of  course,  club-foot  and  paralysis  did  not  admit  of  improvement  under  the 
use  of  such  an  agency.  Many  patients  under  the  strong  mental  influence  of  hope 
and  suggestion  slept,  in  spite  of  pain,  and  fancied  themselves  improved  by  hot  air, 
only  to  realize  their  self-deception  subsequently.  Hot-air  treatment  is  given  by 
means  of  an  oven  with  a  flat  floor  and  arched  roof,  the  entire  interior  being  lined 
with  asbestos.  Heat  is  admitted  at  one  end  and  distributed  through  a  perforated 
place  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  equalized  throughout  the  oven.  Arrangement  is  made 
for  ventilating,  for  allowing  moisture  to  escape,  and  for  regulating  the  heat.  A 
hammock  is  slung  within  the  oven  to  receive  the  limb  or  other  part  of  the  body  to 
be  treated.  The  part  is  wrapped  evenly  and  snugly  in  absorbent  material,  such  as 
towelling,  and  adjusted  in  the  hammock.  A  canvas  sleeve  is  then  drawn  over  it. 
so  arranged  that  one  end  fits  closely  about  the  limb  and  the  other  end  closes  the  end 
of  the  oven.  The  temperature  within  the  oven  is  raised  to  200°  and  even  to  400° 
Fahrenheit.  Treatment  lasts  an  hour,  and  is  repeated  every  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  Intense  reddening  and  profuse  perspiration  of  the  part  heated,  as  well 
as  perspiration  of  the  entire  body,  result.  Occasionally  nausea  occurs. 
BOURS  OF  Z.ABOR.    See  Wages. 

HOVBY,  RiCHAKD,  poet  and  professor  of  English  at  Barnard  College,  died  Febru- 
ary 24,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Normal,  lU.,  May  4,  1864,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1885,  after  which  he  studied  for  a  year  at  the  General  Theolc^cal  Semi- 
nary, New  York.  For  a  time  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Vii^in,  New  York,  and  then  engaged  in  journalism,  acting,  and  the  writing  of 
dramatic  and  other  poetry.  He  projected  a  series  of  nine  works,  based  on  the 
Arthurian  legends  and  entitled  Launcclot  and  Guenevere.  Of  these,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  completed  four — namely,  the  dramas  The  Quest  of  Merlin,  The 
Marriage  of  Guenevere,  The  Birth  of  Sir  Galahad,  and  Taliesin.  His  other  works 
include  Songs  from  Vagabondia;  More  Songs  from  Vagabondia  (in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Bliss  Carman)  ;  Seaward,  an  elegy ;  and  Alon^  the  Trail,  a  volume  of 
lyrics.    He  translated  from  the  French  the  plays  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

HOTT,  Charles  Hale,  playwright,  died  November  20,  1900,  at  the  age  of  40.  He 
was  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth.  The  farcical  comedies 
which  he  introduced  were  extremely  popular,  and  brought  him  large  revenues.  Their 
humor  and  their  characters  were  taken  from  the  ordinary  phases  of  American  life. 
The  lotw  list  includes  A  Rag  Baby;  A  Hole  in  the  Ground;  A  Brass  Monkey;  A 
Texas  Steer;  A  Trip  to  Chinatown;  A  Temperance  Town;  A  Stranger  in  New 
York,  and  A  Parlor  Match, 

HOTT,  John  Quincy  Adams,  formerly  a  jirominent  business  man  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  the  latter  city  January  10,  1900.  He  was  bom  at 
East  Ware,  N.  H.,  December  8,  1827.  He  went  to  Chicago,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  alderman,  and  in  186S  removed  to  New  York  and  eng^^d  in  railroad  enter- 
prises. He  is  especially  remembered  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  present 
elevated  railroad  system  in  New  York  City. 

HUBBARD,  Olives  Pavson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  at  Dartmouth  College,  died  in  New  York  City,  March  9,  1900.  He  was 
bom  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  March.  1809.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828.  and 
in  1836  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  geology,  and  mineralc^  at 
Dartmouth.  He  held  this  chair  until  1866,  when  he  retired  for  five  years  to  lecture 
at  large  on  his  special  subjects,  and  then  returned  to  Dartmouth  as  professor  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy.  He  was  made  professor  emeritus  in  1883.  In  1863-64 
Professor  Hubbard  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  for  many  years  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  A  History  of 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Yale,  Class  of  i8t8. 

HUOHBS,  David  Edward,  F.R.S.,  scientist  and  inventor,  died  in  London,  Janu- 
ary 22,  igoo.  He  was  bom  in  London,  May  16,  1831.  of  Welsh  parents,  who  a  few 
years  later  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Hughes  having  developed  muscat 
talents,  became  at  the  age  of  19  a  professor  of  music  at  Bardstown  College.  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  also  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  He  invented  in  1855 
a  type-printing  telegraph,  which,  though  adopted  in  the  United  States,  was  but 
little  used.  In  1863  the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company  of  England  introduced 
Hughes's  apparatus,  and  in  1870  it  came  into  the  control  of  the  post-office,  when  the 
British  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  state.  It  was  extensively  developed,  and 
was  used  by  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  to  communicate  with  the  Continent 
The  instrument  was  soon  adopted  ay  every  country  of  Europe,  and  Huc^es  received 
many  honors.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  oil  instdation,  as  in  1859  ne  described 
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an  original  form  of  cable,  in  which  a  semi-fluid  and  viscous  oil  was  used  to  separate 
two  layers  of  gutta-percha  insulation.  The  object  of  this  invention  was  to  provide 
for  the  automatic  repair  of  flaws  or  punctures  in  the  insulation,  but  it  was  never 
practically  tried.  One  of  the  most  important  of  Hughes's  inventions  was  the  micro- 
phone, which  he  brouf^ht  out  in  1878,  just  after  the  invention  of  the  Bell  telephone 
and  the  carbon  transmitter  and  phonograph  of  Edison.  With  this  simple  instrument 
be  was  able  to  magnify  sound  to  a  marked  degree  and  to  cause  the  footsteps  of  an 
ordinary  fly  to  be  distinctly  heard.  To  him  is  due  the  twisting  of  two  conductors 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  mutual  induction,  and  the  induction  balance,  a  most  sensitive 
and  ingenious  instrument.  In  his  induction  experiments  he  was  able  to  transmit 
signals  without  wires  a  distance  of  500  yards,  and  had  these  experiments  been 
published,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  now  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  Professor  Hi^hes  was  a  skilful  experimenter,  and  nearly  all  of 
his  apparatus  he  constructed  in  his  own  laboratory.  He  was  the  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  1886  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  manager 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  Among  his  many  honors  he  received  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  the  Royal  Medal  from  the  Royal  Society  in  1885,  having 
been  elected  a  member  of  that  organization  in  1880,  and  in  1897  he  was  awarded  the 
Albert  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Professor  Hughes  never  abandoned  his  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  his  long  residence  and  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  England;  and  this  is  said  to  explain  why  his  eminent  services 
to  science  were  never  officially  recognized  by  the  British  government 

HUQUBNOT  SOCIETY  OF  ABSBRIOA,  an  association  of  persons  descended 
from  Huguenots,  founded  1883.  President,  Frederick  J.  De  Peyster;  secretary,  Mrs. 
James  M.  Lawton.    Headquarters,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

HUBSANB  BDTTOATION  SOOIBTY,  AMERICAN,  founded  in  18S9  for  the 
dissemination  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  encouraging  the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, had  in  1900  a  membership  of  300.  Its  work  ts  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  President, 
GeOTge  T.  Angell ;  secretary,  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  19  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

HUMBERT  L,  R^mier  Cbakles  Ehmamuel  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand  Eugene, 
King  of  Italy,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  of  Adelaide,  Archr 
dochess  of  Austria,  was  bom  at  Turin,  the  capital  of  what  was  then  the  kingdom 
of  Piedmont,  on  March  14,  1844,  and  was  assassinated  on  July  20,  1900,  at  Monza, 
near  Milan.  King  Humbert  was  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  ruling  families  of  the  world.  In  1859  he  accompanied  his  father 
through  the  Austrian  campaign,  and  was  from  that  time  associated  with  the  pro- 
tracted military  and  diplomatic  campaigns  which  resulted  in  "free  and  united"  Italy. 
In  the  war  of  1866  King  Humbert,  then  Prince  of  Piedmont,  commanded  an  army 
division,  and  at  the  battle  of  Custozza  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Italians  by 
forming  his  command  into  sguares,  in  the  most  exposed  of  which  he  took  his  posi- 
tkm.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  military 
valor.  His  personal  courage  was  ^ain  shown  at  the  Verona  floods  in  1882,  at  the 
Ischia  earth(]uake  in  1884,  and  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  at  Naples  in  1884, 
when  he  visited  the  most  affected  localities  and  personally  supervised  the  measures 
of  relief.  In  1868  King  Humbert  married  his  cousin.  Princess  Marguerite  of  Savoy, 
a  beautiful  and  gracious  woman,  surnamed  by  her  devoted  subjects  the  "Angel  of 
Italy."  For  the  next  few  years  King  Humbert  was  busied  in  the  reorganization  and 
enlargement  of  the  army.  In  1878  King  Victor  Emmanuel  died,  and  Humbert 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  financial  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  were  at 
that  time  in-  a  state  of  considerable  embarrassment.  The  trade  relations  with  France 
involved  a  tariff  war,  the  Vatican  was  hostile,  the  Italian  people,  having  achieved 
the  union,  were,  tnany  of  them,  dissatisfied  with  it.  In  1881  the  occupation  of  Tunis 
by  France  nearly  precipitated  a  war,  and  made  necessary,  as  a  "first  aid  to  the  self- 
preservation"  of  the  country,  extensive  expenses  for  military  forces.  King  Humbert 
commenced  about  this  time  to  open  negotiations  with  the  central  European  Powers. 
On  March  13,  1887.  these  resulted  in  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Germany.  In  1888  a  renewed  tariff  war  between  France  and  Italy 
seriously  crippled  Italian  industries,  and  the  reverses  which  Italian  troops  met  in 
Abyssinia  in  1887  and  again  in  1895  discredited  the  military  and  drained  the  ex- 
chei|uer.  In  18^  a  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Italy  was  signed  in 
Pans,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  do  much  to  promote  Italian  prosperity.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  the  large  army  which  the  position  of  Italy  in  international 
politics  requires  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  financial  ability  of  her  people.  In 
1898  this  army  numbered  324,686  men  under  arms  and  980.168  who  could  be  at  once 
called  out.  The  taxes,  moreover,  have  been  laid  largely  upon  staple  products. 
King  Humbert  scrupulously  observed  the  constitution  during  his  reign,  and  was 
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a  thrifty  and  hard-working,  administrator.  He  directed  much  attention  to  agricul- 
ture Mid  the  industries,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  progress  which  these  have 
made  in  Italy  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

King  Humbert  was  succeeded  on  die  throne  by  his  only  son,  Victor  Emmanuel 
Ferdinand  Marie  Janvier,  Prince  of  Naples.  The  prince  was  bom  at  Naples  on 
November  11,  1869.  His  training  is  said  to  have  been  more  rigid  than  that  of  any 
other  prince  in  Europe.  He  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  military  science,  and 
speaks  several  languages.  He  was  married  on  October  24,  1896.  to  Helene,  third 
daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  I.,  ruler  of  Monten^o,  and  they  have  one  son,  bom 
in  1898. 

H0NOARIAN  UTBBATU&B.  History.—Tb^  observation  has  often  been 
made  that,  aside  from  the  exhaustive  treatment  which  the  amials  of  their  own  race 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  Hungarian  writers,  they  have  produced  comparatively 
few  historical  works  of  lasting  vahse.  An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
&vor  of  the  late  Professor  Julius  Sdivarcz,  who  for  many  years  has  had  a  Enropean 
reputation  as  an  author  of  important  works  on  history  and  cfmstitutional  law,  and 
since  1895  until  his  recent  death  occupied  the  chair  of  ancient  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Budapest.  Professor  Schvarcz's  great  work,  a  History  of  Democracy,  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  over  twenty  years,  remains  unfinished,  the  latest  vf^ume 
having  appeared  in  1899:  but  he  lived  to  see  the  publication  of  another  valuable 
work,  a  v^nminous  History  of  Greece,  which  is  characterized  by  the  marked  inde- 
pendence  and  originalitjr  of  the  author's  views.  The  influence  of  Professor  Schvarcz 
IS  plainly  seen  in  a  still  more  recent  History  of  the  Greeks,  by  Professor  Gyula 
Gyomlai,  a  readable  volume,  confessedly  based  upon  the  results  of  Professor 
Schvarcz's  investigations.  Turning  to  the  recent  contributions  to  national  history, 
we  note  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  History  of  Budapest  tit  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
by  Ignaz  Peisner,  whose  discriminating  use  of  the  wealth  of  available  material  has 
resulted  in  a  volume  not  only  authoritative,  but  as  entertaining  as  fiction.  A  leading 
Hungarian  statesman,  Alexander  Matlekovits,  who  already  has  a  number  of  valuable 
works  to  his  credit,  has  recently  added  still  another.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary, 
which  traces  the  development  of  the  country  since  the  proclamation  of  its  indefien- 
dence  in  1867.  The  History  of  Hnngarian  Education  under  Maria  Theresa  is  the 
title  of  an  important  little  volume  by  Emo  Finiczy.  which  forms  a  useful  supplement 
to  a  work  well  known  in  Hungary,  Molnar's  History  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Hungary. 

Biography  and  Crilicisut. — A  publication  which  possesses  the  double  interest  of 
history  and  biography  is  the  comprehensive  edition  of  Kossnth*5  writings,  edited 
by  his  son  Ferencz.  which  has  now  reached  its  seventh  volume.  Much  of  Kossuth's 
political  correspondence  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  Jer6me  Bon!q>arte,  and  others  is 
included  in  an  appendix.  Another  important  volume  of  correspcxidence  is  that  of 
Ferencz  Kazinczy,  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science, 
the  ninth  volume  of  which  has  recently  appeared.  Kazincry's  memory  is  cherished 
especially  for  his  aid  in  promoting  the  restoration  of  the  Magyar  language,  in  place 
of  Latin,  and  his  writings  are  to-day  counted  among  the  Hungarian  classics.  An- 
other famous  author,  Emerich  Madach  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive 
and  appreciative  monograph  by  Melchior  Palagyi,  while  a  new  and  critical  edition 
of  Madach's  most  important  poem.  The  Tragedy  of  Man,  often  compared  to  Goethe's 
Faust,  has  been  issued  by  a  philosophic  writer,  Bernat  Alexander.  Hitherto  the 
standard  edition  of  Madach's  poems  has  been  that  of  Paul  Gyulai,  better  known  as 
the  biographer  of  the  so-called  "Hungarian  Lessing,"  Michael  Vorosmarty.  The 
first  centenary  of  Vorosmarty's  birth,  which  took  place  December  I,  was  cel^Kated 
with  all  due  honor,  and  formed  the  principal  literary  event  of  the  month:  and  this 
was  appropriately  made  the  occasion  for  iss'ting  a  new  edition  of  Gyulai's  biography. 
Balint  Balassa,  a  soldier  and  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  subject  of  a  mono- 
graph by  Paul  Erdelyi.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  literature  which  deserves 
to  be  especially  emphasized,  because  published  in  French  as  well  as  in  Hungarian, 
and,  therefore,  accessible  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers,  is  the  volume  of  Pictures 
of  Contemporary  Hungarian  Literature,  intended  for  distribution  among  visitors  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  author  is  a  well-known  lyric  poet.  S4ndor  cjidro^.  It 
is  a  pity  that  B«la  Lazar's  new  volume  of  literary  criticism,  Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
TO'inorrow,  is  not  similarly  accessible  to  foreigners.  Professor  Lazar  is  well  known 
in  Hungary  as  one  of  the  editors  of  a  leading  literary  journal,  the  Magyar  Kntika, 
and  in  this  collection  of  essays  he  has  traced  the  tendencies  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture so  admirably  that  Hungarian  critics  have  pronounced  them  the  most  important 
literary  studies  since  the  publication  of  Adolf  Silberstetn's  In  the  Current  of  the 
Times. 

Poetry  and  Drama. — There  is  little  that  is  noteworthy  in  the  year's  volumes  of 
verse.  Wandering  Clouds  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  about  a  hundred  short  pieces 
by  Sindor  Feleki — genuine,  unaffected  jKjetry,  full  of  imagination  and  tenderness. 
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Eniil  Makai,  hitherto  best  known  as  i  lyric  poet,  has  this  year  written  a  graceful 
comedy  in  verse,  called  the  Learned  Professor  Hatvany,  of  considerable  literaxr 
merit.  Another  ^ay  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  from  the  critics,  although 
mostly  of  an  adverse  nature,  is  Arpad  Ziginy's  Shakespeare,  which  took  far  too 
many  liberties  with  history  to  justify  its  claim  to  be  a  picture  of  Elizabethan  dajrt. 

FicHon. — The  novels  of  the  year  may  be  dismissed  almost  as  briefly  as  the  poems. 
Maums  Jokai  still  holds  first  place  in  p(^ular  favor,  in  spite  of  his  75  years; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  marriml  during  the  year  to  a  bride  of  20  gave  additional 
interest  to  his  latest  story.  Aged  but  Not  Old.  It  is  best  described  as  a  highly  fan- 
tastic romance;  and,  without  being  autobiCKraphical,  contains  a  distinctly  personal 
element,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  theme  tn  love  and  old  age.  Other  novels  which 
arc  above  the  general  average  are  Ferencz  Herczeg's  Among  Strangers,  supposed 
to  be  extracts  from  a  governess's  daily  journal ;  Blue-eyed  Mrs.  D6vidka,  by  Geza 
Gardonyi,  and  The  Last,  by  Dezsd  Malonyay,  best  known  as  the  biographer  of  the 
artist  Munk^csy.  Sandor  Brody,  who  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  as  well  as  most 
popular  of  contemporary  writers,  has  made  00  specific  contribution  to  fiction  this 
year ;  but  he  has  undertaken  an  original  and  highly  ambitious  venture,  to  be  known 
as  the  Feher  Konyo  (The  White  Book),  a  monthly  magazine,  written  exclusively 
by  himself,  containing  essays,  reviews,  political  articles,  short  stories,  and  serials. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  enterprising  author  is  finding  it  almost  a  physical  impos- 
sibility, hampered  as  he  is  with  daily  work  upon  the  Magyar  Hirlap,  to  issue  the 
numbers  of  his  journal  even  approximately  on  time;  but  their  quality  is  surprisingly 
good.  The  current  numbers  contain  a  characteristic  novel,  The  Natural  History  of 
a  Bad  Woman;  short  sketches  of  life  in  Budapest,  and  critical  studies  of  Paot 
Bourget,  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and  Gcrhart  Hauptnunn. 

HUNQART.   See  Austhia-Hungasy. 

HOMTER,  Sir  Wiixiam  Wn.soN,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  an  authorita- 
tive writer  on  India,  died  near  Oxford,  England,  Febmary  7,  1900.  Born  in  July, 
1840,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  graduating  at  the  age  of 
20.  After  studying  a  short  time  in  Paris  and  Bonn,  he  entered  the  Bengal  civil 
service  in  1861  and  was  posted  in  Birbhum,  a  remote  district  of  Lower  Bengal.  He 
immediately  undertook  to  collect  materials  for  the  setting  forth  of  local  history 
and  traditions,  and  his  labor  resulted  in  the  publication  in  1868  of  The  Annals  of 
Rural  Bengal,  a  volume  that  was  very  favorably  received.  This  was  followed  four 
years  later  by  a  still  more  important  work,  Orissa,  treating  of  the  province  that 
contains  the  famous  temple  of  Jagannath.  In  1869  Hunter  was  deputed  to  formulate 
and  execute  a  plan  for  collecting  and  tabulating  statistics  of  the  several  provinces, 
of  which  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  there  was  little  detailed  and  definite  knowledge. 
Twelve  years  of  work,  with  Tlunter  as  director-general,  produced  statistical 
accounts  of  ten  provinces,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  and  The 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  a  monumental  work  of  reference,  which  in  its  second 
edition  appeared  in  fourteen  volumes.  Though  Hunter's  relation  to  this  work  was 
chiefly  that  of  editor,  it  was  his  mind  that  planned  the  whole  and  brought  it  to  suc- 
cessful completion.  His  own  production  in  the  series  is  the  article  on  India,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  800  pages.  From  i88t  to  1887  he  was  a  member  of  the  viceroy's 
legislative  council,  and  in  1882  was  president  of  the  Indian  Education  Commission. 
For  his  services  he  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  the 
government  of  India,  and  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in  1887  was  created 
a  knight  commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  Among  his  works,  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  are:  The  Indian  Empire;  A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples 
(1880),  a  work  that  has  been  translated  into  five  vernacular  languages,  and  of 
which  about  90,000  copies  have  been  sold ;  England's  Work  in  India  (1881)  ;  The  Old 
Missionary  (1895).  "an  idyl  of  mingled  vividness  and  pathos;"  Life  of  the  Earl  of 
Mayo  (ifiigs)  ;  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie;  Life  of  Brian  Houghton  Hodg- 
ton  (i8g6);  The  Thackerays  in  India  (1897).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  m 
preparation  The  Histor:^  of  British  India,  a  work  that  he  designed  to  complete  in 
five  volumes,  but  of  which  he  had  published  only  the  first  (1899).  After  bis  with- 
drawal from  public  service,  be  retired  to  Oxford. 

HUNTINOTOl^  CoLLTs  Potter,  one  of  the  great  railway  builders  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  October  22.  1821,  at  the  village  of  Harwinton.  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  and  died  at  his  camp.  Pine  Knot,  near  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y..  August  14,  1900. 
Mr.  Huntington  will  be  best  remembered  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  which  he 
btih  in  connection  with  Leiand  Stanford,  the  Crockers,  and  Mark  Hopkins,  Of 
this  railway  Mr.  Huntington  was  the  fiscal  agent,  to  whom  his  associates  gave  unlim- 
ited power  to  buy,  sell,  borrow,  loan  or  mortgage  in  their  names  in  furtherance  of 
the  common  end.  The  road  was  projected  in  1859.  and  for  the  next  three  years  Mr. 
Huntington  busied  himself  in  getting  subsidies  from  California,  Nevada,  and  the 
United  States  government,  and  in  interesting  the  bankers  of  the  East.    By  many 
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people  the  scheme  of  stirmountin;  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  regarded  as  -foolish  and 
visionary,  and  only  the  overwhelming  personality  of  Mr.  Huntington,  his  reputation 
for  sagacity  and  probity,  and  his  agreement  to  stand  behind  the  enterprise  and 
those  who  invested  in  it  if  it  took  his  last  cent,  rendered  the  organization  of  the 
company  possible.  As  it  was,  the  preliminary  surveys  were  made  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  half-dozen  pien  who  planned  the  enterprise,  and  during  the  troublous 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War  and  before  the  bonds  promised  by  the  govern- 
ment became  available  the  work  was  pushed  steadily  forward  by  money  from  the 
same  source.  Work  was  begun  on  January  6,  1863,  and  the  last  spike  was  driven 
on  May  10.  1869,  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  where  connection  was  made  with  the 
Union  Pacific  from  Missouri  Bluffs.  The  Central  Pacific  Railway,  though  probably 
the  most  formidable  of  Mr.  Huntington's  undertakings,  was  not  equalled  in  extent 
by  others  which  he  took  up  later.  At  his  death  he  left  a  fortune  which  was  esti- 
mated at  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  but  the  market  value  of  his  holdings  will 
undoubtedly  largely  increase.  From  his  early  boyhood  Mr.  Huntington  was  accus- 
tomed to  economy,  hard  work,  and  self-reliance.  At  the  age  of  14  he  went  to  work 
for  a  neighbor  for  bed.  board,  clothes,  and  $7  a  month.  All  of  this  money  he  saved, 
as  well  as  that  which  he  earned  the  two  following  years.  The  $175  which  he  had 
then  in  hand  represented  the  capital  on  which  all  his  subsequent  operations  were 
based.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  bought  a  sUxk  of  pxxls  in  New  York  which  he 
disposed  of  to  advantage.  I.ater  he  transacted  business  in  the  South,  and  when  he 
was  21  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  brother  in  general  merchandising  at 
Oneonta,  Otsego  County,  New  York.  In  1849,  at  the  time  of  the  gold  fever,  Mr. 
Huntington  drew  $1200  from  the  business  and  started  for  California  by  way  of  the 
isthmus.  Before  taking  steamer  from  the  isthmus  he  more  than  trebled  his  capital 
trading  there.  In  Sacramento  Mr.  Huntington  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the 
shrewdest  merchants  of  the  State.  In  1854  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mark 
Hopkins  in  the  hardware  business,  and  their  partnership  lasted  until  Hopkins's 
death  in  1876.  After  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  Mr.  Huntii^on  and  his 
associates  built  the  Southern  Pacific,  from  San  Francisco  to  El  Paso,  through 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  They  then  absorbed  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  branching 
out  still  further  soon  controlled  roads  extending  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco, 
from  Portland.  Ore.,  to  San  Francisco,  from  New  Orleans  to  Sen  Francisco,  and 
from  Spofford,  Tex.,  to  Durango,  Mexico.  In  addition,  they  operated  forty-four 
branches  and  connections  along  the  route,  besides  steamship  lines  aggregating  7276 
miles  in  extent.  In  later  years  Mr.  Huntington  assumed  control  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  completed  it,  and  pushed  its  connections  westward  "until  he  was 
able  to  ride  in  his  private  car  and  over  his  own  tracks  from  the  gateway  of  the  Old 
Dominion  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  Pacific."  Other  enterprises  in 
which  Mr.  Huntington  was  interested  were  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
with  17,000  miles  of  water  lines  and  the  city  of  Newport  News.  Va.,  which  he 
founded,  and  in  whose  shipyard,  employing  4000  men,  he  invested  over  $7 .000,00a 
Mr.  Huntington  was  particularly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  and  negro. 
He  liberally  aided  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  Agricul- 
tural Institute.  He  also  organized  the  Hampton  Industrial  Works  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youths  in  the  manual  arts.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Huntington  was 
president  and  director  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  of  the 
Guatemala  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  director  of  numuxHis  companies,  among 
them  being:  the  California  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio  Railroad;  Gulf,  Western  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  0)mpany;  Louisiana 
Western  Railroad  Company;  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company;  Morgan's 
Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company ;  Newport  News  Light  8z  Water 
Company;  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company;  Old  Dominion  Land  Company; 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company ;  International  Construction  Company.  Mr. 
Huntington  was  not  represented  in  the  directorate  of  the  Newport  News  Ship 
Building  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  which,  however,  he  practically  controlled.  In 
many  other  companies  in  which  he  was  heavily  interested  he  was  represented  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  E.  Gates,  and  his  nephew,  H.  E.  Huntington. 

HUXLET   MBMORI&Z..   See  Biology. 

B7BRIDIZATION.    See  Biology  and  Fish  and  Fishesies. 

H7DRAOOQIN.  Experiments  with  hydragogin  during  1900  have  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  claims  made  for  it.  It  is  a  combination  of  digitalis,  strophanthus. 
scillipyrin  and  scillitoxin,  together  with  oxysaponin.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  drops? 
of  the  abdomen  or  extremities  and  cardiac  asthma. 

HTPRAUUO  OBMBNT.  See  Cement,  Hydraulic 

HTSROaXDf,  SOUDZPIOATION  OP.    See  CHBicisny. 
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BTDROPHOBZA.   See  Rabies. 

HTOIBNE  IN  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS.  The  Department  of  Health  in  the  city  of 
New  York  maintains  a  large  corps  of  medical  men  whose  duty  is  to  examine  all 
public  and  parochial  schools  on  the  morning  of  each  school  day,  and  to  send  home 
and  report  to  the  department  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases  found.  It  is  the  practice 
for  the  teachers  to  segregate  suspected  cases  and  hold  tHem  till  the  inspector  ap- 
pears; but  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the  eye  or  eruptive  disease  a  tour  of  each  school 
room  is  sometimes  made  by  the  inspector.  During  the  year  a  controversy  arose  as 
to  the  duties  of  the  department  to  the  schools  beside  those  here  described.  It  was 
announced  by  the  health  authorities  that  the  department  is  not  obliged  to  notify 
teachers  that  there  is  contagious  diseases  in  the  families  of  the  pupils,  but  that  such 
notification  is  voluntary.  At  noon  daily  a  list  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Education  containing  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported 
in  any  part  of  the  city,  and  their  location.  NotiBcations  arc  then  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  schools.  The  inspectors  of  contagious  diseases  also 
notify  principals  of  schools  directly  of  alt  cases  of  conta^ous  diseases  brought  to 
their  notice.  Principals  are  notified  when  danger  of  infection  is  passed,  and  pupils 
are  returned  to  school  with  a  certificate  from  the  department.  The  Maryland  State 
Dental  Association  is  endeavoring  to  secure  legislation  which  will  result  in  periodi- 
cal examination  of  the  teeth  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore.  See 
PuBUc  Health  ;  Sanitation. 

lOB-BRBAKINQ  STEAMSHIPS.  See  Arctic  Exploration. 

lOE-BOATINO.   See  Ice- Yachting. 

XCE-HOOKET,  although  a  national  winter  sport  in  Canada,  where  there  ane 
dozens  of  leagues  and  hundreds  of  clubs,  has  been  played  in  the  United  States  in  an 
organized  way  for  only  about  six  years,  being  introduced  by  college  players  at  Yale 
and  Cornell.  Its  rapid  growth  in  popular  favor  is  a  deserved  one,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  interesting  games  of  its  class.  At  the  present  time  it  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  winter  sports  at  the  larger  Eastern  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburg.  It  has  been  made  possible  through- 
out a  long  season  by  the  artificial  ice-skating  rinks.  The  1899-1900  championship 
scries  of  the  Amateur  Hockey  League,  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the'sport, 
held  at  the  St.  Nicholas  and  Clermont  Avenue  rinks,  New  York  City,  was  won  by  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club,  which  was  victorious  in  all  of  the  10  games  played.  The 
record  of  the  remaining  teams  was:  New  York  Athletic  Club,  7  games  won;  St. 
Nicholas  Hockey  Club,  5;  Brooklyn  Skating  Club.  4;  Hockey  Club  of  New  York, 
4;  and  Naval  Reserves,  o.  The  Quaker  City  Hockey  Club,  which  practises  in  the 
West  Park  Ice  Palace,  Philadelphia,  is  now  a  member  of  the  league.  A  second 
prominent  league  is  the  Intercollegiate  Hockey  Association,  composed  of  Yale, 
Princeton,  Brown,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania.  Harvard  has  a  good  team,  which 
plays  on  a  newly  constructed  open-air  rink,  similar  to  those  in  Canada,  but  is  not  a 
member  of  the  league  owing  to  the  rule  of  the  faculty  against  playing  away  from 
home  and  on  non-college  grounds.  Yale  won  the  second  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship series,  1899-1900,  with  all  5  games;  Columbia,  3  won,  2  lost;  Brown  and 
Princeton,  each  no  games  won,  3  lost,  I  tied.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  1900-01 
series  Pennsylvania  was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  intercollegiate  associa- 
tion; Cornell  was  invited  to  join,  but  declined,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  ice  on 
which  to  practise  continuously.  The  usual  interscholastic  games  were  played  about 
New  York.  New  York  was  again  the  scene  of  an  international  series.  On  March 
23,  igoo,  the  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club  team  played  and  defeated  the  strong  Ottawa 
Hodcey  Club  by  3  goals  to  i ;  on  the  following  night  the  Canadians  defeated  an 
Alt-New  York  team  by  a  score  of  5  to  2.  Ice-hockey  is  gaining  ground,  especially 
in  the  colleces.  There  is  excellent  reason  for  including  it  in  the  list  of  the  more 
vigorous  games  at  all  the  northeastern  and  middle-western  colleges.   See  Sports. 

lOBLAND,  a  Danish  colony,  is  an  island  of  volcanic  origin  lying  in  the  North 
Atlantic  about  250  miles  east  of  Greenland  and  600  miles  west  of  Norway.  Its 
area  is  39.756  square  miles,  and  its  population  has  been  estimated  at  over  75,000. 
The  capital  is  Reykjavik  (population  about  5000).  Local  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  3  governor.  The  legislative  power  is  given  to  the  Alihing,  an  assembly 
consisting  of  thirty-six  members,  of  whom  six  are  nominated  by  the  crown  and  the 
remainder  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  Danish  minister  of  justice  is  also  minister 
for  Iceland.  For  many  years  the  Icelanders  have  striven  for  a  greater  degree  of 
self-government,  but  bills  to  this  end  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the  crown. 
A  compromise  measure,  however,  which  was  su^ested.  by  Dr.  Gudmundsson  in 
1897,  was  approved  by  the  Danish  government,  but  rejected  by  the  Althing;  this 
plan  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  crown  of  a  special  minister  for  Iceland 
who  should  be  a  native  of  the  island  and  should  reside  at  Reykjavik  during  the 
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session  of  the  AUking,  to  which  he  should  be  responsible,  while  between  the  sessions 
he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Danish  ministry  at  Copenhatcen.  The  Norendjer  eke- 
tions  returned  to  the  Althing  a  majority  in  favor  of  this  measure,  which  it  was 
accordingly  expected  would  be  approved  at  the  legislative  sessi<Mi  of  igpi.  The 
religion  of  the  country  is  Lutheran.  Besides  conunon  schools,  there  is  at  R^kjivik 
an  institution  for  higher  education,  with  about  lOO  students.  The  principal  imports 
are  foodstuffs,  clothing,  timber,  hardware,  tobacco,  and  spirits;  the  exports  include 
sulphur,  Iceland  moss,  wool,  dried  fish,  seal^ins  and  oil,  whale  oil,  pumice,  eider- 
down and  bird-skins.  The  6&hing  industry  is  showing  considerable  development 
In  1899  proposals  were  made  for  laying  a  telegraphic  cable  between  Iceland  and 
the  Shetland  or  Orkney  islands. 

lOB  TBI7ST.  See  NewYork. 

lOS-TAOHTINO.  The  distinctive  and  characteristic  American  sport  of  ice- 
boating  now  centres  no  longer  alone  on  the  Hudson  and  Shrewsbury  rivers  and 
Orange  Lake,  near  Newburgh,  the  traditional  home  of  winter  sportsmen  in  this 
country,  but  flourishes  throughout  the  Middle  West,  where  the  season  of  1900 
opened  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  near  Minneapolis,  on  December  15.  The  MiniKtonka 
Ice  Yacht  Qub  now  owns  a  fleet  of  over  35  t>oats,  including  some  of  tiie  crack 
yachts  from  the  Hudson  River,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  took  possession  of  its 
new  club-house,  which  was  to  be  formally  opened  early  in  1901.  The  Minnetonka 
Oub  had  planned  to  come  East  to  compete  for  the  world's  championsbip  pMinant, 
which  has  for  so  long  been  held  by  Hudson  River  yachts  about  Poughkeepste,  but 
such  a  trip  was  to  be  undertaken  only  in  case  of  a  prospect  for  a  continued  period  of 
^Id  weather.  Among  other  active  organizations  of  the  Northwest  are  the  Oshkosh 
I.  Y.  C,  and  other  organizations  at  Winnebago  Lake,  Wis. ;  the  Lake  St.  Oair 
and  the  Kalamazoo  club  (Gull  Lake),  of  Michigan:  Lake  Pepin.  Wis.,  and  White 
Bear  Lake,  Mich.,  organizations,  and  clubs  at  Madison.  Wis.,  and  Lakes  Mendota 
and  Monona,  and  Lac  la  Belle.  Eastern  ice-yachting  districts  outside  the  HiKl*on 
River  district  extend  from  Bar  Harbor  through  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  and 
New  York  State  to  Canada. 

Ice^yatching  in  the  East  in  the  early  winter  of  1900  began  on  Jannary  3.  when 
Flaw  defeated  Hurricane  in  a  six-mile  race  in  11.45,  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  On  the 
following  day,  at  Orange  Lake.  Snowdrift  defeated  Windward  on  foul  for  the  chal- 
lenge cup  of  1888.  won  the  Kidd  pennant  over  the  same  boat,  and  also  the  Van 
Nosttand  cup.  On  January  6,  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Harold  won  the  Sotrth 
Shrewsbury  Club  championship ;  on  January  9  Get  There  won  the  annual  commo- 
dore's race,  and  on  January  10  Leroy  won  the  commodore's  pennant,  and  Georgie 
the  challenge  pennant.  Zip  won  the  challenge  pennant  on  January  11  at  Red 
Bank,  and  Edna  M.  the  Monford  prizes,  second  class,  Georgie  winning  the  Mon- 
ford  prizes,  third  class.  At  Orange  Lake,  Snowdrift  defeated  lee  Queen  for  the 
Kidd  pennant,  and  Wit%dtoard  defeated  Snowdrift  for  the  "SB  challenge  cupi 
Georgie  won  the  challenge  pennant  on  January  15  at  Red  Bank.  On  January  22 
Windward  defeated  Snowdrift  at  Orange  Lake  for  the  Higginson  prize.  Plying  JH 
defeated  Arctic  for  the  O'Brien  prize,  and  Arctic,  on  January  33.  defeated  Cold 
Wave  for  the  Hi^inson  prize.  On  January  24  Wmdimtrd  won  the  O'Brien  prize 
from  Arctic.   Those  statistics  are  from  the  Clipper  Almanac.   See  Spratrs. 

lOUTUVOIiOGT.   See  Fisu  and  Fisheries. 

IDAHO,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  a  land  area  of  84.290 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Boise  City.  Idaho  was  organized  as  a  Territoiy 
March  3,  1863,  and  admitted  as  a  State  July  3,  i8(>o. 

Agriculture.— IdsAm  is  a  very  important  grazing  State.  The  BttUetin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimates  the  woo!  product  for  1908 
as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  2,576.240;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  10.321  Joo 
pounds:  scoured  wool,  6,182,976  pounds.  The  following  shows  the  production  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  for  1900 :  Wheat,  3.104,629  bushels,  $1,428,129:  oats. 
1.349.845  bushels,  $539,938:  barley,  309.012  bushels.  $199,506;  potatoes.  684.080  bnsh- 
cU.  $321,518.  and  hay,  659,103  tons,  $4,284,i7a  The  number  of  bushels  of  grain  of 
all  kinds  raised  in  1899  was  io,86a42.i.  and  during  that  year  there  were 
carloads  of  produce  shipped  from  the  State. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  yield  of  gold  for  1900  was  100.000  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $2,067,183;  and  of  silver.  4.500,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2,745,000.  The  value 
of  the  chief  mineral  productions  for  the  calendar  year  1899  was:  Gold.  $2.5004300; 
silver,  $6,103,028;  lead.  $4.960410;  copper.  $60,000:  total.  $13.62.^438-  Mining  is  the 
largest  industry  of  the  State,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  mineral  wealth  is  still  undevel- 
oped. The  increased  interest  in  the  gold  properties  of  the  State  has  ted  to  the 
opening  of  many  mines  that  were  oMisid^ed  of  litde  value  in  the  early  days  of 
the  State's  history.   The  silver-lead  mines  of  Shoshone  County  are  the  richest  in 
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the  woiid.  The  Seven  Devils  region  is  rich  in  copper  deposits,  and  is  expected  when 
folly  developed  to  lead  in  the  production  of  that  metal. 

Banks.—On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  10  national  banks  in  operation  and  5  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $575,000;  circulation,  $218,976;  deposits, 
$3-937.423-  and  reserve,  $1,643,497.  The  State  tanks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  8,  and 
had  capital,  $185,500;  deposits,  $537,902,  and  resources,  $781,465.  There  were  6  pri- 
vate banks,  with  capital,  $81,665;  deposits,  $210,693,  and  resources,  $329,320. 

Education. ~~Tht  following  table,  compiled  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  period  beginning  September  i,  1898,  and 
ending  August  31,  1900,  contains  comparative  statistics  of  public-scfaool  education 
for  the  years  1899  and  1900. 

Items.                                 1899.  1900.  Increase. 

Number  of  schoolhouses,  regular                              642  729  87 

"      "         "         independent                        23  27  4 

"       "  graded  schools                                       55  169  114 

"  ungraded  schools                                   594  593  None 

"  teachers                                              927  1.067  140 

"  children  of  school  age                            49.864  54.839  4,975 

"       "  children  enrolled                                  33.102  35.329  2,227 

''  volumes  in  libraries                                9,418  n.927  2,509 

Receipts  for  school  purposes                             $502,708  $635,780  $133,072 

Expeaditores  for  school  purposes  $416,938  $499,839  $82,900 

Total  amoant  paid  teachers  $236,530  $271,214  $34,684 

Total  annual  cost  per  pupil                                    $7.40  $8.81  $1.41 

Value  of  school  property  $680,358  $855,702  $175,344 

In  1899  there  were  7  public  high  schools,  with  13  teachers  and  354  students; 

6  private  secondary  schools,  with  23  teachers  and  170  students,  and  2  public  normal 
schools,  with  10  teachers  and  151  students.  The  State  University  reported  19  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  104  preparatory  students,  75  collegiate  students,  4  graduate 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $65,460. 

Railways. — The  total  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year 
1900  was  49.83  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1332.98.. 

FiMOMces. — In  January,  1900^  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  was  $46,748,414. 
The  tax  levy  for  State  purposes  has  been  reduced  from  $8.31  per  $1000  to  about 
$5.20  per  $iooa  The  gross  levy  for  State  purposes  in  1899  was  $245,000.  In  1900 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  was  $^427,500.  The  floating  debt  was  all  provided  for, 
and  there  were  sinking  funds  applicable  to  the  bonded  debt  amounting  to  $75,000. 
In  January,  1900,  the  State  was  on  a  cash  basis  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Populatton. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
84.385;  in  1900,  161,772;  increase  for  the  decade,  77,387,  or  91.7  per  cent.  The  capital 
is  Boise  City,  which  is  also  the  lai^^t  city,  having  a  population  in  1900  of  5957. 

Ettetions.— At  the  Sute  election  held  in  1900  Frank  W.  Hunt,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor,  received  ^628  votes,  and  D.  \V.  Standrod.  the  Republican 
nominee,  26,4W  votes.  The  Democratic  plurality  was  thus  2160,  while  in  i8<;»  it  was 
nearly  4000^  and  in  1894  the  Republican  plurality  for  governor  was  over  3000.  The 
vote  for  congressman  resulted  in  the  election  of  Thomas  L.  Gleifn,  Fusionist,  to 
succeed  Edgar  Wilson.   The  State  Legislature  of  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of 

7  Democrats  and  Populists,  9  Republicans,  and  5  Silver  Republicans;  and  in  the 
House  of  30  Democrats  and  Populists,  12  Republicans,  and  7  Silver  Republicans. 
As  a  result  of  the  State  elections,  the  Legislature  in  1901  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  13  Democrats  and  Populists.  7  Republicans,  and  i  Silver  Republican;  in  the  House 
there  will  be  34  Democrats  and  Fusionists.  27  Republicans,  and  9  Silver  Republicans. 
The  State  L^slature  of  1900  comprised  25  Democratic- Fusionists,  27  Republicans, 
9  Silver  Republicans,  and  9  Populist  Fusionists.  In  the  national  election  of  1896 
Bryan  received  23,192  votes,  and  McKinley.  6334,  thus  giving  a  plurality  to  Bryan 
of  16.868.  But  in  1900  Bryan  received  29,414  votes,  and  SlcKnley,  37*198*  and 
Btyan's  plurality  was  cut  down  to  2216  votes. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives.— SiaXe  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor.  F.  Steunenberg ;  lieutenant-governor.  J.  H.  Hutchinson ;  secretary  of 
state,  M.  Patrie;  treasurer.  L.  C.  Rice;  auditor,  B.  Sinclair;  attorney -general,  S.  H. 
Hayes;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  P.  French;  adjutant-general,  J.  L. 
Weaver  (Dem.) ;  state  engineer,  D.  W.  Ross  (Dem.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice.  J.  W.  Huston  (Rep);  associate  justices.  I.  N. 
Sullivan  (Rep.)  and  R.  P.  Quarles  (Dem.);  clerk,  S.  Hasbrouck  (Rep  ). 

Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Edgar  Wilson  (at  large). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  George  L.  Slioup  (Rep.),  until  1901;  Henry 
Hdtfeld  (until  1903). 
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State  officers  ioT  1901 :  Executive — governor,  Frank  W.  Hunt ;  lieutenant-governor. 
Thomas  F.  Terrill ;  secretary  of  state,  C.  J.  Bassett;  treasurer,  John  J.  Plumer; 
auditor,  ^bert  W.  Jones;  attorney-general,  Frank  Martin;  superintendent  of 
education,  Pemual  French ;  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  inspector  of  mines, 
Martin  Jacobs. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Ralph  P.  Quarles;  associate  justices.  Isaac  N. 
Sullivan  and  Charles  O.  Stockbridge ;  clerk,  Sol.  Hasbrook. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Thomas  L.  Glenn  (Pop.), 
from  Paris. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  Henry  Heitfeld  (until  1903),  of  Lewiston; 
other  seat  vacant. 

ILLINOIS,  a  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  56,650  square 
miles.  The  coital  is  Springfield.  Illinois  was  organized  as  a  Territory,  March  i. 
1809,  and  admitted  as  a  State,  December  3,  1818. 

Agriculture. — The  total  amount  of  grain  received  in  the  Chicago  market  during 
igoo  was  348.000,000  bushels,  as  against  320,000.000  bushels  in  1899.  Corresponding 
shipments  were  258,000,000  bushels  in  1900  and  246,000,000  bushels  in  1899.  The 
following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  State  for  the 
calendar  year  1900:  Corn,  264,176,226  bushels,  $84,536,392;  wheat,  17,982,068  bushels. 
$11,508,524;  oats,  133,642.884  bushels,  $30,737,863;  barley,  342.144  bushels,  $160,808; 
rye,  1,270.684  bushels,  $597.221 ;  buckwheat,  67,140  bushels,  $43.641 ;  potatoes,  15.296.- 
104  bushels,  $6,271,403,  and  hay,  2,119.419  tons.  $17,803,120.  Illinois  held  6rst  rank 
among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  oats,  second  as  a  producer  of  com,  and  fourth 
as  a  producer  of  potatoes.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  product  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep, 
616,037;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed.  4.004.241  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  2,002.121 
pounds.  Hogs  to  the  number  of  7,119,440  were  packed  and  marketed  at  Chicago  in 
the  year  ending  March  l,  1900,  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  for  the  United  States 

Industrics.-^n  1899  Illinois  stood  second  among  the  States  in  coal  mining,  with 
a  production  of  24.439,019  short  tons,  the  value  of  which  at  the  mines  was  $20,744,553. 
The  total  number  of  mines  reporting  was  550,  and  the  average  number  of  employees 
was  36,756.  The  principal  quarry  product  was  limestone,  to  the  value  of  $2,065483. 
The  output  of  pig  iron  aggregated  1,442,012  long  tons;  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots, 
1,211,246  long  tons;  of  open-nearth  steel.  246,183  long  tons,  and  of  wire  nails, 
1.755.568  kegs.  Of  the  total  production  of  iron  and  steel  rails  in  the  United  States 
during  1899,  Illinois  produced  nearly  26  per  cent.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in 
1900  was  1.363.383  tons — 78,629  tons  less  than  in  1899.  Illinois  and  Indiana  together 
produced  50,118  short  tons  of  spelter  in  1899,  and  23.543  short  tons  durii%  the  first 
half  of  1900. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  collections  of  internal  revenue  on 
taxable  manufactures  aggregated  $52,237,729,  the  largest  amount  paid  by  any  State. 
Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  numbered  2a  The  production  of  fruit 
brandy  for  the  fiscal  year  was  6094  gallons;  amount  of  spirits  rectified.  6.950,023 
gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  82.572.881  gallons;  production  of  fermented  liquors, 
3.809.710  barrels.  Illinois  produced  46.417,148  pounds  of  oleomargarine,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  oleomargarine  output  of  the  United  States.  In  1899  there 
were  2751  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  318  of  tobacco,  and  the  combined  output  for 
the  calendar  year  was  266,274,928  cigars,  8,471.595  cigarettes,  436,524  pounds  of  plug 
tobacco,  2,799,272  pounds  of  fine-cut,  7.744.853  pounds  of  smoking,  and  414.051 
pounds  of  snuff. 

Commerce. —Durinfs  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
at  the  port  of  Chicago  aggregated  in  value  $15,309,725.  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
$3,155,911;  and  the  exports,  $5,211,770,  a  decrease  of  $2,463,042.  The  imports  of 
gold  amounted  to  $214,690,  and  of  silver,  $248,738,  making  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  year  $20,984,923,  a  net  gain  of  $l,07i,(rf!8  over  1898-99.  Imports  of  silver  at 
Peoria  amounted  to  $77,973.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade  at  Chicago  was:  Entered,  American,  182,980;  foreign. 
7273:  total,  190,253;  cleared,  American,  304,194;  foreign,  7828;  total,  312,022;  grand 
total,  502,275.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  was  40.  aggregating  13408  tons:  and 
of  steam  vessels,  113,  aggregating  176,845  tons.  Sailing  vessels  cleared  numbered 
109,  of  48.795  tons;  and  steam  vessels,  199.  of  263.227  tons.  The  entrances  and 
clearances  of  vessels  in  domestic  trade  are  about  15,000,000  tons. 

Railroads. — The  new  construction  of  railroads  for  the  year  1900  ^nregated  86.ti 
miles,  making  the  total  mileage  of  the  State  11.027.47. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  241  national  banks  in  operation  and 
100  in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $35,897,765;  circulation,  $16,664,766; 
deposits,  $254,707,546,  and  reserve.  $75,093,170.  The  State  banks  July  2,  1900,  num- 
bered 155,  and  had  capital,  $18,353,000;  deposits,  $169,203,991,  and  resources,  $276.- 
880,115;  and  private  banks  (June  30,  1900),  135,  with.capitd,  $3,391,614;  deposits, 
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$12,944,333.  and  resources,  $16,829,522.  Savings  banks  had  depositors,  208,992 
(estimated),  and  deposits,  $64,777,036,  an  average  to  each  depositor  of  $309.95. 
Exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Chicago,  Peoria,  Rockford.  and  Springfield  in 
the  y«ir  ended  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $6,952,585,596,  an  increase  of  $453.- 
642.678  in  a  year. 

Finances. — The  assessment  law  of  1898  has  been  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  all  sections  of  the  State.  This  law  provided  that  property  should  be  assessed 
every  four  years  at  its  full  value,  one-fifth  of  which  should  be  reckoned  as  its  taxable 
value,  and  also  limited  to  5  per  cent,  the  aggregate  of  taxes  in  any  taxing  district  in 
counties  having  a  population  of  125,000  or  more.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law 
in  1899  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  increased  $202,000,000  above 
the  value  in  1898,  when  the  assessed  valuation  was  $772,431,976.  Nearly  $200,000,000 
of  this  increase  came  from  Chicago  city  and  Cook  County.  So  long  as  the  aggregate 
of  taxes  was  restricted  to  5  per  cent,  in  counties  having  a  population  of  125,000, 
Cook  County  taxpayers  did  not  object  to  the  increased  assessment.  On  January  12, 
1900,  however,  and  again  in  April,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional 
Section  49  of  the  Assessment  law — the  section  which  provides  for  the  5-per-ccnt, 
limitation.  Cook  County  taxpayers,  seeing  themselves  liable  to  the  old  rates  of 
taxation  upon  an  increased  valuation  of  property,  sought  and  found  relief  in  the 
Board  of  Review,  which  supervises  tiie  action  of  the  assessors,  and  has  practicjdiy 
nolimited  power  to  increase  or  diminish  assessments.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
Cook  County  prtqierty  shrunk  in  1900  more  than  $118,000,000.  The  law  as  it  now 
stands,  with  the  S-per-cent.  limitation  section  removed,  is  generally  satisfactory  to 
every  county,  except  Cook,  and  further  legislation  will  be  needed  before  the  Assess- 
ment law  can  be  considered  equitable. 

The  State's  share  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  the 
year  ended  October  31,  1900,  was  $784,093. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  census  showed  1.539,145  persons  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  enumerated.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  945,143,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance,  726,782.  There  were  25.947  teachers  and  12,762  buildings 
used  as  schoolhouses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  public  school  property  was 
$49,138,724.  The  revenue  was  $17,928,434.  and  the  expenditures,  $17,650,606,  of 
which  $11,435,968  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  343 
public  high  schools,  with  1364  teachers  and  37,119  students;  65  private  secondary 
schools,  with  331  teachers  and  3431  students;  3  public  normal  schools,  with  72  teach- 
ers and  1768  students,  and  8  private  normal  schools,  with  60  teacher?  and  1293 
students.  Thirty-one  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported 
808  professors  and  instructors  and  9879  students ;  one  school  of  technology  reported 
35  professors  and  instructors,  700  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $100,000;  and 
4  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  59  instructors  and  professors.  504 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $110,202.  The  professional  schools  comprised 
15  theological  schools,  with  104  instructors  and  1177  students;  10  law  schools,  with 
136  instructors  and  1297  students,  and  15  medical  schools,  with  630  instructors  and 
aow  students. 

State  Institutions  and  Cluxrities. — The  school  for  the  feeble-minded  reports  16 
instructors  and  725  pupils,  and  grounds  and  buildings  to  the  value  of  $350,000.  On 
August  2,  1899,  3  free  employment  offices  were  opened  in  Chicaga  Between  that 
date  and  December  8,  1900 — a  period  of  71  weeks — 56.945  applications  for  employment 
were  filed  at  the  3  offices;  and  of  this  number,  44,116  secured  positions,  while 
12,829  applications  remained  unfilled  on  the  latter  dale.  The  3  oflices  also  received 
52.869  applications  for  help,  of  which  85  per  cent,  were  filled. 

The  earnings  of  the  northern  penitentiary  in  1900  were  $134,949,  as  against 
$76,462  in  1897;  and  of  the  southern  penitentiary,  $115,285  in  1900,  as  against  $84,075 
in  1897- 

Population. — According  to  the  federal  census,  the  population  in  1890  was  3.826,351, 
and  in  1900,  4,821,550,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  995,199.  or  26  per  cent.  The 
largest  cities,  with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1900  are  as  follows:  Chicago, 
l,raB,575;  Peoria,  56,100;  Quincy,  36,232,  and  Springfield,  34.IS9- 

The  Building  Trades  Lockout  in  Chicago,  next  to  the  coal  miners'  strike,  was  the 
most  serious  labor  dispute  of  the  year  in  the  country.  It  involved  more  than  50.000 
men,  and  was  precipiuted  by  the  Building  Contractors'  Council,  February  5.  1900. 
Although  many  demands  were  presented  by  the  employers  and  counter-proposals 
made  by  the  trade-unionists,  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  existence  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council,  which  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  contractors  on 
account  of  its  power  to  call  out  sympathetic  strikes.  The  importance  of  this  bodv 
in  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  relations  was  recognized  by  both  employers  and 
nnpl<qre«$,  and  is  well  shown  by  the  following  incident  in  the  struggle :  After  the 
strike  had  lasted  more  than  four  months  the  employers  submitted  new  terms  to  the 
Carpenters'  Union,  agreeing,  among  other  things,  to  grant  the  carpenters  demand 
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for  an  increase  of  wages  from  42  cents  to  50  cents  per  hour  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  carpenters  withdraw  from  the  Building  Trades  Conncil.  The  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  by  the  carpe.iters,  who  stated  utejr  would  agree  to  go  back  at 
the  old  rate  of  42  cents,  but  must  insist  on  retaining  their  affiliation  with  the 
council.  The  lockout  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  dty, 
owing  to  its  paralyzing  effect  on  business.  Not  a  building  of  importance  could  be 
completed,  thousands  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  allied  industries,  and 
public  excitement  ran  high.  On  April  19  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago  invited 
the  representatives  of  all  the  interests  concerned  to  meet  him  in  conference  and  see 
if  some  settlement  could  not  be  effected.  The  union  delegates  responded,  but  the 
employers  failed  to  api>ear.  They  issued  a  statement,  however,  saying  that  00 
settlement  woufd  be  made  under  any  circumstances  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  but  that  they  would  allow  any  contractor  to  arrange 
with  any  individual  union  upon  terms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  impor- 
tant: I.  That  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall 
perform  on  any  one  day.  2.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery 
or  tools.  3.  No  restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material,  except  prison- 
made.  4.  No  person  to  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  during  working 
hours.  5.  No  prohibition  of  the  use  of  apprentices.  7.  All  workmen  to  be  at  liber^ 
to  work  for  whomsoever  they  see  fit.  8.  Emplf^rs  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  and 
discharge  whomsoever  they  see  fit.  9.  Eight  hours  to  constitate  a  day  s  work.  la  TIk 
rate  of  daily  wages  to  be  $4  for  bricklayers,  plasterers,  stonecutters,  gasBtters, 
engineers,  plumbers,  steam-fitters,  and  tile-setters;  $2  for  laborers,  the  rates  for 
other  trades  ranging  between  these  two.  12.  The  agreement  is  to  be  valid  for  three 
years.  13.  An  arbitration  clause,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  possible  difficulties 
in  the  future,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  agreement.  15.  The  union  must  withdraw 
permanently  from  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  agree  not  to  be  affiliated  with 
any  organization  of  a  like  character  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  The  strike 
was  still  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Drainage  Cana/.— On  January  2,  1900,  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  began  on 
September  3,  1892,  and  costing  ^33,000,000.  was  formally  opened  by  the  Drainage 
Canal  Commission  and  their  engineers.  While  the  primary  object  of  the  canal  has 
been  to  carry  off  Chicago  sewage,  through  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers  and 
thence  into  the  Mississippi,  the  constrtiction  of  the  work  is  such  that  further  excava- 
tions of  the  "earth  sections"  will  render  the  canal  suitable  for  the  navigation  of 
boats  of  not  more  than  22  feet  draught.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  canal  a  portion 
of  Chicago's  sewage  was  emptied  into  Lake  Michigan,  from  whence  also  Chicago 
derived  her  water  supply.  Several  epidemics  of  zymotic  diseases  was  the  restut 
In  1890-91  there  were  1997  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  12  months,  a  larger  number 
than  occurred  in  the  same  period  in  New  York  with  a  population  very  much  larger. 
In  1891  the  Chicago  death-rate  was  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  New  York,  and 
eleven  times  as  great  as  the  death-rate  of  London.  Since  then  the  death-rate  from 
typhoid  and  allied  diseases  has  been  persistently  high.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
canal  St.  Louis  protested  that  the  pollution  of  the  Mississippi,  whence  she  drew  her 
water,  would  bring  about  an  epidemic.  But  as  over  80  per  cent,  of  Chicago's  sewage 
had  previously  passed  through  the  Illinois  River,  and  in  practically  undiluted  form, 
the  immense  dilution  of  the  entire  sewage  would  seem  to  promise  rather  a  purifica- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  The  canal  proper  begins  at  a  point  near  Bridgeport  and 
extends  to  Lockport,  29  miles  distant.  At  the  latter  place  are  the  controlTinp  works 
for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  into  the  Desplaines  Valley  and  thence  into  Uk 
Illinois  River.  The  controlling  works  include  large  sluice  gates  and  a  bear-trap 
dam  with  an  opening  of  160  feet  and  a  vertical  oscillation  of  17  feet.  It  is  estimated 
that  20,000  horse-power  may  be  derived  from  the  falls;  and  the  engineers  recommend 
that  the  city  retain  control  of  this.  The  specifications  of  the  canal  require  a  minimum 
flow  of  300,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Through  the  rock-predominating  sections 
the  cuttings  have  been  made  160  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  with  nearly  \'ertical 
walls.  The  potential  flow  of  water  through  these  cuttings  is  estimated  at  600,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  So  that  further  excavations  through  the  ear^  sections  would 
double  the  capacity  of  the  canal.  It  is  hoped  that  the  federal  government  will  some 
day  undertake  this,  and  so  open  tu)  navigation  from  Lake  Michi^n  to  the  Gulf. 
The  people  of  Illinois  feel  that  they  have  done  their  share  toward  this  purpose,  since 
over  $20,000,000  expense  has  been  incurred  with  this  end  in  view  over  and  above  the 
required  cost  of  a  simple  drainage  canal.  An  interesting  problem,  presented  by  the 
taking  from  Lake  Michigan  of  from  300,000  to  600,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute,  is  its  probable  effect  upon  the  permanent  water  level  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Engineers  variously  estimate  the  permanent  fall  throughout  the  lakes  at  from  3  to 
8  inches.   But  it  is  not  believed  that  navigation  will  thereby  be  inconvenienced. 

Drainage  CatuU  LitigattoH.— The  State  of  Missouri  brought  suit  in  1900,  as  had 
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been  anticipated,  against  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  District  Board  and  the  State 
of  Illinois  on  the  ^und  that  the  emptying  of  sewage  from  the  canal  into  the 
Mississippi  worked  injury  to  the  health  and  property  of  many  citizens  of  Missouri, 
and  thus  constituted  a  continuing  nuisance,  which  should  be  abated  b^  injunction 
from  the  court.  In  the  complaint,  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  (United  States), 
Missouri  averred,  first,  that  that  court  hdd  original  jurisdiction  of  the  case  in  that 
a  true  bill  had  been  given  by  one  State  against  another,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution;  and,  second,  that  the  sewage  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  would  make 
the  waters  of  the  river  unfit  "for  drinking  purposes  and  all  other  domestic  and 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  purposes,"  and  would,  hence,  injure  to  a  great 
value  cities  and  towns  in  Missoun  on  or  near  the  Mississippi.  The  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  Chicago  Drainage  Board  in  demurring  to  the  lull  conceded  that  the  Chicago 
board  was  created  as  an  agent  of  Illinois  to  build  and  manage  the  canal,  but  con- 
tended, nevertheless,  diat  no  suit  lay  between  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  but 
only  between  Illinois  and  the  board,  on  the  one  side,  and  certain  towns  and  citizens 
of  Missouri,  claiming  to  be  injured,  on  the  other;  and  that,  therefore,  under  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  Supreme  Court  (United  States)  had 
no  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  The  demurrer  stated  furthermore,  first,  that  the 
immense  quantity  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  flowing  with  and  diluting  the 
sewage  in  the  canal,  improved  rather  than  injured  the  water  of  the  Mississippi ;  and, 
second,  that  Missouri  not  having  previously  objected  to  the  canal,  though  it  had 
been  for  deven  /ears  under  construction,  was  now  estopped  from  action  in  the 
matter.  The  decision  of  the  court  had  not  been  handed  down  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Railway  Litigation. — On  March  12,  1900,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  decisicHi  denying  the  right  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  fill  in  and  use 
for  subsidiary  railroad  purposes,  without  the  consent  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  sub- 
merged lands  on  the  water  front  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  claim  of  the  railroad 
oimpany  to  these  lands  was  mainly  based  upon  that  clause  of  its  charter  by  which 
it  was  authorized  to  appropriate  for  any  railroad  purpose  lands  not  exceeding  two 
huniired  feet  in  width  throughout  the  length  of  its  tracks,  and  to  "enter  upon  and 
take  possession  of  and  use  all  and  singular  any  lands,  streams,  and  materials  of 
every  kind."  The  Illinois  Railroad  averred  that  this  grant  included  submerged 
lands  on  Lake  Michigan  in  front  of  property  owned  by  the  railroad  in  fee  simple. 
The  court  held,  however,  that  the  word  lands  in  the  grant  could  not  be  extended  to 
mean  and  include  submerged  lands,  nor  could  the  word  streams  be  taken  to  include 
harbor  waters.  If  such  an  important  addition  to  the  grant  had  been  intended,  it 
was  difficult  to  tmderstand  why,  in  a  formal  contract,  it  had  not  been  so  specified. 
Besides,  even  though  the  grant  were  construed  as  maintained  by  the  company,  it 
would  still  be  limited  by  that  clause  of  the  charter  which  stipulated  that  the  company 
should  not  be  authorized  "to  make  a  location  of  their  track  within  any  city  without 
the  consent  of  the  common  council  of  said  city."  The  court  held  that  this  condition 
was  clearly  intended  to  apply  to  the  locating  not  only  of  tracks,  but  of  structures  of 
any  kind  of  railroad  purposes,  and  that  it  was  a  valid  condition  and  was  germane 
to  the  case  at  issue. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  on  April  30,  1900,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
denied  the  right  of  the  State  of  Illinois  unconditionally  to  require  all  regular  passen- 
ger trains  to  stop  at  county  seats  along  their  route.  The  case  arose  from  a  demand 
made  by  the  attorney-general  of  Illinois  upon  the  Qeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad  to  have  a  train  known  as  the  "Knickerbocker  Special,"  and  put 
on  by  that  road  in  the  interests  of  through  traffic  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis, 
receive  and  discharge  passengers  at  the  county  seat  of  Hillsboro,  as  provided  for  in 
an  Illinois  statute  of  1874.  The  railroad  declined  to  do  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
needs  of  HiltsbcH^  were  already  amply  provided  for  by  local  trains,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  ground  that  the  "Knickerbocker  Special"  was  engaged  solely  in 
imerstate  commerce,  and  was  not,  therefore,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 
The  matter  was  thereupon  taken  to  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding 
that  the  Illinois  statute  of  1874  acted  as  a  direct  burden  upon  interstate  commerce, 
and  was,  therefore,  unconstitutional,  took  occasion  to  review  the  question  of  the 
police  power  of  the  several  States  in  its  relation  to  interstate  railroading.  This 
police  power,  the  court  stated,  would  be  upheld  by  the  federal  judiciary  when  it  was 
"designed  to  secure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers"  and  employees,  or  when, 
in  general,  it  operated  to  the  public  good.  Thus,  State  statutes  (Ohio)  requirif^ 
that  a  certain  number  of  trains  stop  daily  at  specified  places  had  been  upheld,  Mcause 
these  requirements  did  not  hinder  the  railroad  company  from  putting  on  any  number 
of  additional  trains,  designed  for  interstate  commerce  alone.  So  also  the  require- 
ment (Minnesota)  that  a  train  running  wholly  within  a  State,  though  connecting 
with  a  train  running  into  another  State,  should  stop  at  all  county  seats  had  been 
confirmed  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  State  police  power.    But  in  the  case  under 
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discussion  it  appeared  that  the  needs  of  State  and  local  transportation  had  already 
been  attended  to,  and  the  demand  that  the  "Knickerbocker  Special"  be  made  addi- 
tional thereto  was  an  evident  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

Elections. — In  the  Illinois  State  elections  of  1900  Richard  Yates,  the  Republican 
nominee  for  governor,  received  588.319  votes,  and  Alschuler,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
518,966.  This  gave  the  Republican  nominee  a  smaller  plurality  than  in  i8g6.  when 
Tanner,  the  Republican  nominee,  ran  more  than  100.000  votes  ahead  of  AJtgeld,  his 
Democratic- Populist  opponent.  Of  the  22  congressional  representatives  of  Illinois, 
16  were  retamed  to  the  57th  Congress.  Of  the  remaining  6,  William  Lorimer 
(Rep.)  was  defeated  by  John  J.  Feely  (Dem.);  Jas.  McAndrews  (Dcm.)  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  Thomas  Cusack;  W.  F.  Mahony  (Dem.)  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  E.  T.  Noonan  (Dem.)  ;  B.  F.  March  (Rep.) 
was  defeated  by  J.  R.  Mickey;  T.  J.  Selby  (Dem.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Williams  (Dem.),  and  W.  A.  Rodenberg  (Rep.)  was  defeated  by 
F,  J.  Kern  (Dem.).  By  these  changes  the  Democratic  representatives  were  increased 
from  8  to  11,  so  that  the  delegation  from  Illinois  was  evenly  divided.  The  State 
L^islature  in  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  t6  Democrats,  34  Republicans,  and 
I  Populist;  and  in  the  House  of  71  Democrats,  81  Republicans,  and  i  Prohibitionist 
In  1901,  as  a  result  of  the  State  elections,  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  32  Republicans  and  19  Democrats;  and  in  the  House  of  81  Republicans  and 
72  Democrats.  In  the  national  election  Bryan  was  defeated  by  a  much  smaller 
plurality  than  in  1896;  for  in  1896  Bryan  received  only  464,632  votes,  gainst  607.130 
cast  for  McKinley.  But  in  1900  Bryan  received  503,061  votes,  and  McKinley,  597,9^ 
McKinley's  plurality  was  thus  cut  down  from  142.498  to  04,924. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  John  R.  Tanner;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  A.  Northcott ;  secretary  of 
state,  J.  A.  Rose;  treasurer,  F.  K.  Whittemore;  auditor,  J.  S.  McCullou^h;  attorney- 
general,  £.  C.  Akin;  adjutant-general,  J.  N.  Reece;  superintendent  of  msurance,  R 
J.  B.  Van  Cleave;  superintendent  of  education,  Alfred  Bayliss — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Jas.  H.  Cartwright  (Rep.);  associate  justices,  J. 
W.  Wilkin  (Rep.),  J.  N.  Czrtcr  (Rep.),  A.  M.  Craig  (Dem.),  J.  J.  Phillips  (Dem.). 
B.  D.  Magruder  (Rep.),  C.  C.  Bt^gs  (Dem.) ;  clerks  of  the  court,  A.  D.  Cadwal- 
lader  (Rep.),  C  Mamer  (Rep.),  J.  O.  Chance  (Dem.). 

Congressional  representatives  (56th  Congress)  :  Republicans,  J.  R.  Mann  (Chi- 
cago), W.  Lorimer,  H.  S.  Boutell  (Chicago),  G.  E.  Foss  (Chicago),  A.  J.  Hopkins 
(Aurora),  R.  R.  Hit  (Mt.  Morris),  G.  W.  Prince  (Galesburg),  W.  Reeves  (Streator), 
J.  G.  Cannon  (Danville),  Vespasian  Warner  (Clinton),  J.  v.  Graff  (Pekin),  W.  A. 
Rodenbeiv,  G.  W.  Smith  (Murplqrsboro).  Democrats,  G.  P.  Foster  (Chicago), 
Thomas  Cusack,  E.  T.  Noonan,  W.  E.  Williams,  B.  F.  Caldwell  (Chatham),  T.  M. 
Jett  (Hillsboro),  J.  B.  Crowley  (Robinson),  J.  R.  Williams  (Carmi). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  S.  M.  CuIIom  (until  1901),  of  Sprit^^d. 
and  W.  E.  Mason  (until  1903),  of  Chicago. 

State  officers  for  190 1 :  Executive — governor,  Richard  Yates;  lieutenant-governor, 
W.  A.  Northcott;  secretary  of  state,  James  A.  Rose;  treasurer,  M.  O.  Williamson; 
auditor,  J.  S.  M  cCu  Hough ;  attorney -general,  H.  J.  Hamlin;  adjutant-general,  J.  N. 
Reece;  superintendent  of  insurance,  J.  R  B.  Van  Cleave;  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, Alfred  Bayliss. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  C.  C.  Boggs;  associate  justices,  J.  W.  Wilkin,  J. 
N.  Carter,  A.  M.  Craig,  J.  J.  Phillips,  B.  D.  Magruder,  John  P.  Hand ;  clerks,  A.  D. 
Cadwallader,  C.  Mamer,  and  O.  J.  Page.  The  State  L^slature  consists  of  113  Re- 
publicans and  91  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  igoi  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900.  except 
that  J.  J.  Feeley,  J.  McAndrews,  and  W.  F.  Mahoney,  Democrats,  from  Chicago, 
replace,  respectively,  W.  Lorimer,  T.  Cusack,  and  E.  T.  Noonan;  J.  R,  Miclay 
(Dem.),  from  Macomb,  replaces  B.  F.  March;  T.  J.  Selby  (Dem.),  from  Hardm. 
replaces  W.  E.  Williams,  and  F.  J.  Kern  (Dem.),  from  Belleville,  replaces  W.  A 
Rodenberg.  Republicans.  11;  Democrats,  11. 

Senators  for  1901  (s/di  Congress) :  W.  E.  Mason  (until  1903),  and  one  vacancy. 

ILLINOXS,  UNZVBRSITT  OF,  between  Urbana  and  Champaign,  III.,  was 
opened  in  i8w.  The  State  universi^  had  in  1899-1900  a  faculty  of  about  too.  The 
student  attendance  is  given  as  2234,  but  this  includes  148  in  the  summer  session,  66 
in  the  short  term  in  agriculture,  and  42  in  the  Saturday  teachers'  class,  besides  227 
in  the  university  preparatory  school.  In  the  regular  collegiate  courses  the  at- 
tendance was  as  follows:  Graduate  school,  72;  undergraduate  colleges  (which  in- 
clude the  colleges  of  literature  and  arts,  engineering,  science,  and  agriculture,  and 
the  schools  of  library  science  and  music),  8?fe;  college  of  law,  92;  college  of  medi- 
cine, 580;  school  of  pharmacy,  149.  The  university  library,  which  is  housed  in  an 
imposing  building,  contains  44,000  volumes  and  3500  pamphlets.  The  library  of  the 
State  laboratory  of  Natural  History  and  that  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stt- 
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don  contain  about  9500  volumes  and  17,000  pamphlets.  On  the  account  of  the  public 
land  scrip  donated  by  the  national  government  to  the  State  the  university  receives 
5  per  cent,  interest  semi-annually  on  about  $495,000;  the  present  value  of  the  entire 
university  property  and  assets  is  estimated  at  $1,600,000.  The  income  for  the  year 
from  all  sources  was  $483,118.   See  Univehsities  and  Colleges. 

XBCBBRT  DB  ST.  AMAND,  Baron  Arthur  Lton,  a  well-known  French  his- 
torical writer,  died  in  Paris  June  22,  igoo,  at  the  age  of  66.  Entering  the  French 
Foreign  Office  in  1855,  he  became  minister  plenipotentiary  in  1882.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  interesting  sketches  of  Les  Femmes  de 
Versailles  (1875-79,  5  vols.),  and  Les  Femmes  des  TuHerics  (1880-94,  27  vols.), 
which  have  been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  Famous  Women  of  the 
French  Court.  They  are  written  in  a  popular  style  and  contain  some  interestii^ 
revelations  about  the  life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  Marie  Louise,  La  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  La  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  others. 

DSBRBTINSET,  Prince  Alexandek,  governor-general  of  Warsaw  since  1897, 
died  December  6,  1900,  at  the  age  of  63.  During  his  administration  of  Poland  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  humanizing  the  policy  of  Russification  and 
suppression.  General  of  the  infantry,  aide-de-camp  general  to  the  czar  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  Prince  Imeretinsky  took  part  in  the  Polish 
insnrrection  of  1863  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Plevna  during  the  Turko-Rus- 
sian  War  of  1877-78.   Since  that  time  he  has  held  various  administrative  posts. 

IMMiaRAlITON.  The  report  of  the  commissioner  general  of  immigration 
showed  that  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  greater  by  136,857,  or  43  per  cent.,  than  the  number 
(3'i.7i5)  entering  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  immigrants  who  readied 
the  United  States  through  United  States  and  Canadian  ports  in  1900  was  448,572, 
but  to  this  number  should  be  added  alien  cabin  passengers  to  the  number  of  65.635, 
and  also  immigrants  coming  "unofficially"  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  whose  number 
"it  is  impossible  to  estimate  correctly.  Of  the  total  of  448.573,  341,712  entered  at 
New  York,  27,564  at  Baltimore,  7440  at  Port  Townscnd,  Wash.,  15.754  at  Boston, 
and  23,200  through  Canadian  ports.  A  noteworthy  fact  of  the  immigration  for  the 
year  was  the  preponderance  of  males  over  females;  for  while  for  1899  the  female 
immigrants  stood  to  the  males  in  the  ratio  of  about  2  to  3,  for  1900  they  stood  in 
the  ratio  of  about  7  to  15.  The  total  number  of  female  immigrants  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1899  was  116.438,  and  of  males,  195.277.  For  1900  the  number  of  females 
was  144,424,  and  of  males,  304.148.  Of  the  immigrants  of  1900,  Austria- Hungary 
furnished  114,847,  as  against  62.491  for  the  preceding  year;  Italy,  including  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  100.135,  as  against  77,419  in  1899;  Russia  and  Finland,  90.787,  as 
against  60.982  in  1899;  and  Japan,  12,635.  or  an  increase  of  340  per  cent,  over  the 
^44  immigrants  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  forty-one  races  which  contributed  to 
the  immigration  of  igoo,  nine  contributed  85  per  cent.,  or  116,813  of  the  136.857 
increase  over  1899^  Those  races  and  the  per  cent,  of  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  in  each  case  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  races 
mentioned  furnished  substantially  as  many  arrivals  for  1900  as  the  total  immigration 
of  all  races  (311.71S)  for  the  fiscal  year  1899. 
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Of  all  the  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  igoo,  only  2392  be- 
longed to  any  professional  class;  61,443  were  classed  as  skilled  laborers  of  some 
kind;  31,949  were  farm  laborers;  40J11  were  servants;  163.508  entered  as  laborers, 
and  134,941.  including  women  and  children,  were  listed  as  having  no  occupation. 
Some  of  the  destinahons  of  these  emigrants  were  as  follows:  To  California,  11,- 
997;  to  Ccnnecticut.  12,655;  to  Illinois,  37>ii8;  to  Massachusetts,  39,474;  to  New 
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Jersey,  23,024;  to  Michigan,  ti,88g;  to  New  York,  155.267;  to  Ohio,  I3>i42;  to  Pou- 
sylvania,  86,534.  Of  the  entire  448,572  immigrants  reported,  93,576  could  neidier 
read  nor  write,  and  2097  could  read  but  not  write.  The  total  amount  of  money 
exhibited  to  the  inspector  was  $6,657,530,  or  about  $14  per  immigrant.  Less  than 
$30  apiece  was  brought  by  271,821  immigrants,  and  more  than  $30  by  54.288.  Those 
debarred  from  or  refused  a  landing  at  United  States  ports  numbered  4246 ;  of  whom 
2974  were  rejected  as  paupers,  833  as  contract  laborers,  and  393  on  account  oi 
disease.  In  addition  to  this  1616  persons  were  refused  admission  from  foreign  ter- 
ritory omtiguous  to  the  United  States;  of  this  number  960  were  rejected  as  likdy 
to  become  public  charges  and  622  as  contract  laborers. 

The  commissioner  general  recommended  that  such  legislatiCHi  be  enacted  as  would 
remove  the  misapprehension  existing  "that  Congress  intended  to  establish  a  censor- 
ship of  such  aliens  only  as  intend  to  permanently  remain  in  this  country,  and  not 
of  all  aliens  applying  for  admission."  In  this  connection  the  commissioner  took 
occasion  to  point  out  that,  contrary  to  general  belief.  Congress  had  enacted  no  legis- 
lation to  restrict  the  volume  of  immigration,  but  had  only  provided  for  the  exdu- 
sion  of  certain  classes  of  aliens.  Hence  there  was  no  authority  in  law  for  the 
exclusion  of  persons  of  anarchistic  opinions,  or  enemies  of  political  or  social  order, 
or  polygamists.  The  commissioner  recommended  that  the  present  law  providing  for 
the  exclusion  of  female  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  under  contract  to  enter 
disorderly  houses  be  strengthened  by  including  all  prostitutes  in  the  class  so  de- 
barred. Investigation?,  the  commissioner  stated,  made  of  the  inmates  of  brothels 
in  large  cities  showed  that  many  of  the  women  were  recently  arrived  aliens. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United 
States  each  year  from  1856  to  igoo,  both  inclusive : 
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From  1S20  to  1855,  both  Incluelve,  4,312,624  alleD  pusengcrs  arrived.  It  hu  been  cetiniated  abcmt  9Spf 
cent,  of  the  total  alieiia  arrived  were  immigrants.  Prior  To  the  year  1820  no  official  records  of  the  Brrivafof 
alien  paHt^nccrs  were  kept. 

ArriviilH  from  Iho  British  North  American  powcssions  and  Mexico  from  Jn]y  1.  1685,  to  Juif  1, 1B93,  >R 
not  included.  During  the  calendar  jcara  188S  to  1891,  botti  IncloBlvs,  600,049  Immigrsat  pamenften  nmi 
at  Canadian  ports  from  European  coantries  tn  route  for  the  United  StMca. 

nSMUNITT.   See  Serum  Therapy. 

mPBRIAL  AOADEMT  OP  SOISNOIIS  AT  ST.  PBTBRSBURa,  founded 
17^5  on  a  plan  of  Peter  the  Great,  comprises  three  divisions:  (i)  The  physical  and 
mathematical;  (2)  the  Russian  language  and  literature;  (3)  the  historical  and 
philological.  The  academy  has  a  fine  museum  and  a  library  of  180,000  volumes  and 
13,000  manuscripts.  It  receives  300.000  roubles  from  the  government  annually.  It 
takes  a  high  position  among  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

IMPERIAI.  FRBZl  BOONOIOO  ASSOOZATION  (Russian).  See  Economic 
AssoriATioN,  Imperial  Free. 

IMPORTS  AMD  BZPORTB.   See  United  States  and  the  articles  on  fore«n 

countries. 

INOHIQtTIN,  Fourteenth  Baron,  Edward  Donouch  O'Brien,  represcnutive  peer 
for  Ireland  from  1873,  died  April  9,  1900.    Born  in  Dublin  May  14,  1839,  he  was 
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educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  claimed  descent  from  Brian  Boroimhe, 
and  held  that  he  was  the  last  surviving  Irish  peer  directly  descended  from  royal 
rank. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  GOOD  TEMPX^ARa  See  Good  Templars, 
Ihkpendent  Okoes  of. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OP  ODD  FBI.IX>W6.  See  Oddfellows,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of. 

INDXA,  BRinSH]  in  a  popular  sense  includes  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  and 
Burma  in  Farther  India;  but  only  a  part  of  this  territory  is  under  direct  British 
administration,  the  rest  beinK  divided  into  numerous  feudatory  states  under  native 
rulers.  The  total  area  of  India  is  1,560.160  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1891 
was  287^3,431,  about  three-fifths  of  the  territory  (964,993  square  miles)  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  (221,172,952)  being  in  what  is  strictly  British  India.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  conglomeration  of  innumerable  ethnic  groups  and  families,  but 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Dravidian  or  non-Aryan  aborigines, 
the  Aryans  or  Sanskrit-speaking  race,  the  Hindus,  who  are  a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  races,  and  the  Mohammedans.  No  less  than  118  languages  and  dialects  are 
spoken,  of  which  twenty  are  used  by  more  than  1,000,000  people  each.  The  chief  of 
these  are  Hindi,  spoken  by  85,675,373  people;  Bengali,  41,343,662;  Tel ugu,j 9,885,- 
1^;  Maratbi,  i8392375>  Punjabi,  17,724,610;  Tamil,  i5.239>754M«nd  Clijarati, 
ia6i9,078.  English  was  used  by  238499  people.  lYith  Jtio^f  oRc-hzll  tlv  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  India  has  nearljb£our  time?  tljcir  population.  ^  many 
[Mwinccs  the  soil  is  overcrowded,  the  avtr^/ff  for  ue  peninsula  bepig^79  to  the 
square  mtle.  Out  of  9,000,000  peasant  holdings  in  Bet^al,  6,ooo*,ooo  in  1880  ranged 
from  two  to  three  acres,  or  about  one-half  an  acre  per  head.  The  principal  towns 
are  Calcutta,  with  a  population  of  861,764  (1891)  ;  Bombay.  82:. 764;  Madras,  452,518; 
Hyderabad,  415,039;  Lucknow,  273.028;  Benares,  219,467;  Delhi,  192,579;  Cawn- 
porc,  188,730;  Lahore,  176,854;  Allahabad,  175.246.  The  Hindu  religion  is  p/o- 
fessed  by  about  three-quarters  of  the  people  (207,731,727)  ;  Mohammedanism 
about  one-fifth  (57,3^1.164)  ;  Animism  by  9,280,467;  Buddhism  by  7,131,361 ;  Chris- 
tianity by  2,284.380.  Other  sects  are  the  Sikhs.  1,907,883;  Jains,  1,416.638;  Parsis, 
89,904;  Jews,  17.194.  The  educational  system  includes  five  universities,  which  are 
examining  bodies  affiliated  with  many  colleges  and  schools.  These  are  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calcutta,  with  3475  successful  candidates  on  its  lists ;  University  of  Madras, 
1303;  University  of  the  Punjab  (at  Lahore),  1296;  University  of  Bombay,  1228; 
University  of  Allahabad,  99c.  On  March  31.  1898.  there  were  164  colleges,  with 
iWio  students.  5791  secondary  and  special  schools,  with  575,213  students;  100,507 
primary  schools,  with  3.104,583  pupils.  Over  575,000  learners  of  all  kinds  attended 
private  institutions.  Speaking  in  February,  1900,  the  viceroy.  Lord  Curzon,  re- 
marked that  he  was  gratified  at  the  triumphs  gained  by  higher  education  in  India, 
and  not  frightened  by  its  failures.  Within  a  half-century  a  large  fraction  of  the 
natives  had  been  taught  judgment,  self-reliance,  freedom  of  thought,  and  healthy 
ideas  of  government. 

Agriculture. — Over  180,000,000  people  till  the  soil,  and  the  number  of  those  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  in  different  ways  is  about  200.000,000.  Though  the  govem- 
meat  since  1870  has  established  central  institutions  for  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  masses  still  cling  to  their  antique  implements,  scratch- 
ing the  earth  with  a  wooden  plough  drawn  by  oxen,  using  neither  shovel  nor 
wheelbarrow,  but  carrying  all  burdens  in  baskets  on  their  heads.  Poor  methods, 
then,  and  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  soil  keep  India  in  chronic  danger  of 
faoiine.  A  good  harvest  means  only  bare  sufficiency ;  a  moderate  har^-est,  privation ; 
a  poor  one.  starv'ation.  The  chief  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  and  other  food  grains,  cotton, 
•jute,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  oil  seeds.  In  1897-98  the  total 
acreage  of  rice  was  70.781.4^;  wheat,  19,946,164;  other  food  grains,  92,017,559; 
cotton,  8,916.229;  sugar-cane,  2,648,498;  oil-seeds,  12,564.664;  indigo.  1,366.513;  to- 
bacco, 1,048,439;  opium,  592.232;  tea.  465,593.  According  to  United  States  con- 
sular reports,  the  cotton  crop  for  1898-99  was  2.416.503  bales,  of  400  pounds  each, 
while  the  estimate  for  1699-1900  was  641,327  bales,  one-fourth  the  average  annual 
production  for  the  last  years.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  drought,  which  has 
caused  the  bUluK,  in  great  part,  of  all  crops  in  India.  The  jute  crop  for  1899-1900 
is  estimated  at  6,000.000  bales,  of  400  pounds  each.  The  United  Slates  takes  15 
per  cent,  of  the  raw  jute  crop,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  jute  manufacture.^  in  the  form 
of  gunny  bags  and  cloth.  Tea  is  becoming  a  more  important  product  every  year. 
In  1869,  according  to  the  United  States  consular  reports.  Great  Britain  took 
100.000.000  pounds  from  China  and  10,716.000  poimds  from  India.  In  1899  China 
supplied  only  17,000,000  pounds,  and  India,  exclusive  of  Ceylon,  134.018,920  pounds. 
The  production  of  coffee  in  1898  was  23,750.000  pounds,  a  poor  crop,  below  the 
average  for  the  five  years  ending  1898-99,  which  was  30,000,000  pounds.  Nearly 
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39,000,000  of  this  was  exported,  but  a  great  decrease  in  exportation  is  expected  oo 
account  of  the  prohibitive  tariff  which  France,  bujrii^  10,000,000  pounds  aonually, 
has  laid  on  India  coffee.  In  1899  nearly  82,000  square  miles  of  forest  had  been 
reserved. 

Manufactures. — The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  cotton,  jute,  and  silk, 
metals,  glass,  and  pottery,  employing  in  all  nearly  20,000,000  people.  The  number 
of  cotton  and  jute  mills  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  increase  will  undoubtedly  be 
accelerated  with  the  development  of  coal  mining,  India  being  very  rich  in  coal,  of 
which  over  4,000,000  tons  were  [iroduced  in  18^. 

Commerce. — In  spite  of  the  famine  throughout  the  country  and  plague  at  6<nn- 
bay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  the  volume  of  commerce  for  the  year  ending  March  31. 
1900,  shows  only  a  very  slight  falling  off  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
chief  exports  of  India  are  cotton,  both  raw  and  in  the  form  of  yam.  jutc  and  jute 
goods,  rice,  tea,  seeds,  hides  and  skins,  opium  and  indigo.  The  principal  imports  are 
cotton  yarn  and  goods,  metals,  and  machinery.  The  total  ex  wrts  for  189^1900 
were  Rs.i, 169,262,270  (rupee=32.4  cents;  see  paragraph  Coinage),  and  Rst,20r,- 
296,540  in  1898-99.  Of  the  exports.  Rsi.089.761,870  represented  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise, Rs20,o8i,96o  of  gold  and  Rs59,4i8,440  of  silver.  The  imports  for  1899- 
1900  showed  an  increase  of  Rs54,ooo,ooo  over  the  preceding  year,  the  figures  being 
Rs916.703.770  against  Rs862,642,98a  Of  the  imports,  Rs707,ii8,640  were  in  mer- 
chandise, Rsii4,478,67o  in  gold  and  Rs95,io6,46o  in  silver.  In  spite  of  the  prophecy 
that  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  would  result  in  India's  being  drained  of 
all  its  supply  of  gold  and  in  its  being  left  with  an  inadequate  currency  and  reserve, 
there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  gold  into  the  treasury.  The  chief  countries  deal- 
ing with  India  are  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  in  1899-1900,  68.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  volume  of  trade,  Austria-Hungary,  3.4  per  cent. ;  Russia,  3.2  per  cent. ;  Straits 
Settlements,  2.8  per  cent. ;  Belgium.  2.7  per  cent. ;  China,  2.3  per  cent.,  and  the 
United  States,  1.9  per  cent.  During  the  last  three  years  American  oil,  according  to 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  for  October,  1900,  has  been  dnii-Bi 
steadily  from  the  market  by  Russian  competition.  In  189S  the  importation  from 
the  United  States  was  24,000,000  gallons ;  in  1899  it  had  fallen  to  21,000,000  gallons, 
and  in  1900  to  12.750.000  gallons.  The  imports  from  Russia  in  the  same  time  had 
risen  from  50,600,000  gallons  to  57,600,000  gallons.  This  decrease  in  American  sales 
is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  smaller  cost  of  labor  in  Russia  and  to  its  proximity  to  the 
market.  Over  5300  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  commerce  in  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1899,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,580.000.  The  principal  ports  are  Calcutta, 
on  the  Hugh;  Bombay,  on  the  west  coast;  Rangoon,  in  Burma,  and  Madras,  on 
the  east  coast.  The  frontier  trade  with  the  principal  countries  for  the  year  1899- 
1900  amounted  to  Rs7o.587,o7o  imports  and  Rss6,402.78o  exports.  The  coasting 
trade  in  1899,  excepting  government  property  and  treasures,  amounted  to  R9687,- 
018,770. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  land,  salt,  and  opium;  from  stamfHi, 
registration,  customs,  excise,  and  provincial  rates;  from  forests,  irrigation,  the 
post-office,  telegraphs,  and  mint ;  and  from  the  exploitation  of  the  railways.  The 
chief  items  of  expenditure  arc  salaries  and  pensions,  the  army,  the  railways,  admin- 
istration of  the  revenue,  irrigation,  buildings  and  roads,  famine  relief  and  insurance, 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  budget  for  1898-99  was  closed  with  a  surplas 
of  over  Rs40,ooo,ooo.  The  butfeet  estimates  for  iSi^^igoo  were,  income,  Rsi.019,- 
615,000.  and  expenditure,  Rs98a289.ooo ;  the  closing  of  accounts  showed  a  surplas 
for  the  year  of  Rs38.805.ooo,  in  spite  of  an  expenditure  of  Rs3l,236,00O  for  famine  re- 
lief. For  1900-01  it  was  estimated  that  a  surplus  of  Rs2,432.000  would  result,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  extra  expenditure  of  Rs50.692;ooo  in  famine  relief  and  Rsii,- 
334.000  on  military  equipment.  Later  it  was  found  out.  however,  that  the  budget 
would  show  a  deficit  of  about  Rs8.ooo,ooo.  Of  the  total  revenue,  land  contributes' 
over  one-fourth,  the  railwavs  contribute  one-fifth,  the  taxes  on  opium  and  salt 
one-seventh,  stamps  and  excise  one-tenth.  Of  the  total  expenditures,  one-fourth  is 
on  the  army,  one-fourth  on  the  railroads,  over  one-fifth  on  salaries  and  civil 
charges,  one-tenth  on  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  one-tenth  on  roads  and 
irrigation.  The  public  debt  comprises  Rsi, 126,500,000  in  India  and  Rsi,864,035,ooo 
in  England,  giving  a  total  of  Rs2,99O,535,000  ($956,971,200). 

Communication. — On  March  31,  1900,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic  was  23.690.  At  the  same  time  3027  miles  were  under  construction  or  sanc- 
tioned. The  total  capital  cxpended-on  the  open  railways  up  to  December  31.  1899. 
was  $926,729,100.  The  expenditures  for  1898-99  were  $33752.700.  and  for  1899-1900. 
$33,300,440.  The  receipts  for  1889  were  $49,270,680;  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried was  163.000.000;  the  weight  of  freight,  40.500,000  tons.  The  railway  system  of 
India  comprises  lines  owned  and  worked  hy  the  state,  lines  owned  by  the  state  and 
worked  by  companies,  lines  worked  by  guaranteed  and  assisted  companies,  lines 
owned  by  native  states  and  worked  by  the  states  or  by  companies.   On  March  31, 
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1899,  the  state  oi>erated  5566  miles  of  its  lines,  and  had  11,078  miles  operated  by 
companies.  On  March  31,  1899,  there  were  51.769  miles  of  telegraph  tines  in  India. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  post-office  in  1900  amounted  to  Rs2,200,ooo. 

CoiHo^f. — On  September  i,  1899,  gold  was  made  a  legal  tender.  Contrary  to 
expectation  gold  began  to  flow  into  the  country,  and  on  March  7,  1900,  the  currency 
reserve  equalled  nearly  Rsi24,ooo,ooo.  In  October,  1900,  the  government  succeeded 
in  giving  the  silver  rupee  a  stable  value.  From  January,  1899,  the  rupee  had  been 
hovering  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  cents,  and  the  attempt  to  give  it  a  higher 
permanent  value  caused  great  fear  that  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  with  China,  which  is  a  silver  country,  would  suffer.  These  fears,  how- 
ever, were  not  realized,  and  the  rupee  finally  attained  the  long-desired  value  of 
IS.  4d.  (32.4  cents). 

Army. — The  British  army  in  India  comprises  European  and  native  troops.  The 
army  is  under  a  commander-in-chief,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  departments  of 
Bombay,  Madras,  Bengal  and  Punjab,  with  a  contingent  at  Hyderabad.  In  1900 
the  army  consisted  of  73,039  European  soldiers,  145,627  natives  and  788  miscel- 
laneous oflUcers.  Police  duty  and  frontier  service  is  performed  by  local  levies  and 
170,000  native  police  under  European  officers.  The  Imperial  Service  troops,  con- 
tributed by  native  states  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  number  about  18,000. 
The  military  plans  for  1900  included  the  complete  rearmament  of  the  forces  with 
magazine  rifles,  the  construction  of  factories  and  the  importation  of  machinery  for 
the  making  of  lyddite,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  war  balloons.  The 
guarding  of  the  frontiers  is  still  a  prominent  feature  of  military  policy.  The  moun- 
tainous character  of  India's  borders  to  the  north  has  made  necessary  the  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  artillery  branch.  Light  mountain  batteries,  possessing  great 
portability  and  speed,  are  being  rapidly  substituted  for  heavier  ordnance;  and  as 
the  absence  of  good  roads  makes  communication  and  the  smooth  working  of  the 
commissariat  difficult,  great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  increase  and  perfection 
of  the  transportation  facilities  and  trains.    A  great  innovation  was  made  in  August, 

1900,  when  the  government  decided  to  send  to  China  a  contingent  of  14.000  native 
soldiers  taken  from  among  the  Imperial  Service  troops.  The  objections  which 
public  opinion  raised  against  the  despatch  of  Sepoys  to  fight  the  Boers  did  not 
arise  when  the  Sepoys  were  sent  to  defend  civilization  in  China.  On  the  part  of 
the  Indian  government  the  move  is  considered  wise  in  that  it  has  tended  to  stir  up 
the  loyalty  of  the  native  princes,  and  to  further  the  unification  of  the  empire  in 
India. 

Government. — The  secretary  of  state  for  India,  a  member  of  the  British  cabinet, 
has  charge  of  Indian  affairs  and  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members.  He 
has  final  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government,  its  policy  toward 
native  states,  its  revenue  and  expenditures.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
viceroy  or  governor-general  resident  in  India.  He  also  has  a  council  consisting  of 
six  members  and  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  an  extraordinary  member,  each  in 
charge  of  a  department.  There  is  a  legislative  council  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  council,  together  with  a  number  of  members  nominated  by  the 
viceroy,  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen.  The  provincial  governments  of  British  India 
at  present  are  thirteen :  Madras  and  Bombay  under  governors  appointed  by  the 
crown;  Bengal,  the  Northwest  Provinces  with  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma 
under  lieutenant-governors ;  Assam,  the  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  Ajmere  Mer- 
wara,  Coorg,  British  Baluchistan  and  the  .Andaman  Islands  under  chief  commis- 
sioners. For  purposes  of  local  administration  India  is  divided  into  two  hundred 
and  fifty  districts,  each  under  a  deputy  commissioner  or  magistrate  collector.  The 
p>vernors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  assisted  by  legislative  and  executive  councils, 
like  those  of  the  governor-general.  The  present  governor-general  is  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Nathaniel  Curzon.  Baron  of  Kedleston,  who  was  appointed  in  i8g8  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  under  his  present  title. 


Famine. — Toward  the  close  of  1899  the  famine  in  India  was  rapidly  spreading. 
The  failure  of  the  winter  rains  during  December  and  January  caused  the  greatest 
apprehensions  for  the  new  year  and  led  to  more  extensive  preparations  for  the 
carrying  on  of  relief  work.  These  preparations  were  justified  by  the  six  months' 
drought  and  the  widespread  privations  that  followed.  At  the  beginning  of  1900 
it  was  estimated  that  the  expenditures  on  relief  work  would  mn  from  three  to  four 
crores  of  rupees  (crore=io.ooo,00o),  but  by  October,  1900,  ten  crores  had  been  dis- 
bursed, while  Rs23,8oo,ooo  had  been  advanced  to  land  owners  for  the  purchase  of 
seed  and  cattle.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  igoo,  the  viceroy  reported  that  the 
crop  prospects  were  growing  worse,  and  that  the  number  of  people  receiving  relief 
was  2,748,000.   The  famine  was  most  oppressive  in  the  government  of  Bombay,  in 
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the  Bombay  native  sutes,  in  Berar,  Baroda,  Rajpittana,  the  Central  Provinces,  ud 
the  Punjab;  rot^hly  speakinc,  in  the  western  half  of  the  peninsula.  Bengal  and 
Burma  were  well  oS,  the  other  provinces  in  fair  condition.  By  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  famine  had  commenced  to  extend  eastward,  had  invaded  the  Punjab 
native  states  and  the  Northwest  Provinces,  which  border  on  Bengal.  At  a  meeling 
of  the  legislative  council,  held  at  Calcutta  January  19,  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  famine  area  comprised  300,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  40.000.000. 
and  that  another  145,000  square  miles  were  subject  to  genera!  scarcity  and  distress. 
At  the  beginning  of  February  some  rain  fell  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  but  not  enough  to  improve  conditions;  elsewhere  the  situation  was  becom- 
ing worse.  Relief  was  being  given  to  3,563^100  people,  of  whom  Bombay  alone  had 
1,136.000,  the  Central  Provinces,  1,491,000,  and  Rajputana,  232,000.  Famine  funds 
were  started  in  India  and  in  England,  and  contributions  poured  in  from  all  over  the 
world,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  Africa,  Siam.  The  weekly  bulletins  from 
the  viceroy  to  the  Indian  Office  became  a  monotonous  form,  beginning.  "No  rain, 
conditions  growing  worse,"  and  ending  with  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  suf- 
ferers supported  by  the  government.  On  March  I  there  were  4,252.000  persons  00 
relief — 1,500,000  in  Boml^y,  1,418.000  in  the  Central  Provinces,  over  300,000  in  Raj- 
putana, over  300,000  in  Berar.  over  200,000  in  the  Punjab.  At  the  same  time  the 
plague  broke  out  violently  in  Bombay.  The  famine  was  proving  worse  than  that  of 
1897;  the  maximtun  limit  of  relief  established  in  that  year  had  long  been  passed; 
things  were  worse  than  they  had  ever  been  in  India.  Official  reports  and  private 
accounts  were  filled  with  the  usual  scenes  of  horror — living  skeletons  walking  the 
roads,  children  perishing  by  the  wayside,  huddled  forms  in  foul  rags  baking  in  the 
sun  on  the  ground  before  the  walls  of  overcrowded  poorhouses  and  hospitals.  The 
weekly  bulletins  ran  on:  March  23.  4,810,000  on  relief;  April  6,  4,879.000;  April  13. 
4,976.000;  April  27,  5.319,000.  The  plague  spread  to  Bengal  and  killed  4000  persons 
in  one  week.  The  cattle,  bought  in  anticipation  of  rain,  began  to  die  in  large  num- 
bers; one  district  lost  1,000,000  head  out  of  a  total  of  1,300,000,  and  the  hides  of  the 
dead  animals  could  not  be  brought  to  market  because  there  were  no  oxen  to  drag 
them.  In  May,  though  conditions  were  somewhat  improved  in  Madras  and  MysCKC. 
the  situation  was  only  more  desperate  in  the  other  places;  5,617,000  were  on  relief; 
in  Rajputana  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  received  government  subsistence;  in 
many  places  grass  sold  as  dear  as  grain.  Toward  the  end  of  May  rain  began  to  fall 
in  many  places,  but  cholera  came  with  the  rain.  The  plague  broke  up  famine  camps, 
but  on  June  i  there  were  still  5.730,000  people  on  relier  The  cholera  appeared  io 
barracks  among  the  laborers  on  the  public  works,  and  in  the  cities.  During  the 
week  of  June  16.  the  deaths  were  10,275  in  Bombay  and  the  neighboring  native 
states :  in  the  week  of  June  23  there  were  recorded  13.392  deaths ;  and  in  the  week  of 
June  30.  12,432  deaths.  All  through  July  western  India  waited  for  the  monsoon. 
Rain  was  falling  in  Bengal  and  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  to  a  smaller  extent  in 
the  Punjab  and  the  Central  Provinces,  but  Central  India,  Rajputana,  and  the  west 
coast  were  dry.  The  cholera  spread ;  in  Bombay  12,929  persons  died  during  the 
week  of  July  14,  and  the  numbers  on  relief  in  the  peninsula  ran  up  to  6.218.000.  The 
first  week  of  August  showed  the  high  water  mark  of  starvation,  when  6^56,000 
people  received  aid.  Then  the  rains  began  to  fall  all  over  the  country ;  crops, 
though  backward,  gave  some  promi-^e;  multitudes  forsook  the  camps  and  returned  to 
the  villages.  The  numbers  on  relief  rapidly  dropped,  reaching  3,^,000  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  2.920,000  on  October  29,  555.000  on  November  23,  and  200,000  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  cholera  f^ures  decreased  also;  for  Bombay  they  were  11.413  on 
July  21.  7554  on  August  17.  2464  on  September  21,  1525  on  September  aS.  In 
November,  though  rain  was  scarce  in  places,  famine  conditions  were  disappearing. 
In  December  they  were  practically  gone.  On  August  24,  in  the  legislative  council 
at  Bombay.  Mr.  Nugent  had  said,  "We  have  been  accustomed  to  poverty,  but  such 
dire,  grinding  destitution  as  now  overwhelms  us  has  seldom  befallen  a  well-ordered 
government.'  The  censure  conveyed  in  these  words  was  repeated  in  many  places; 
opponents  of  the  government  and  enemies  of  England  attempted  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  stupendous  disaster  on  Great  Britain.  It  was  asserted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  May  that  the  Indian  government  had  overburdened  the  country,  and 
had  taxed  it  into  poverty  and  famine.  R.  C.  Dutt.  president  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  declared  that  India  was  being  rack-rented  to  pay  for  wars  and  out- 
r^eously  high  salaries.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  government  owned  the 
land  and  wrung  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  annual  yield  from  the  cultivators.  In 
charges  on  the  Indian  Office,  in  pensions,  pay,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
profits  on  the  railways,  England  draws  out  of  India,  it  has  been  said,  from  R538a- 
000.000  to  Rs45o,ooo,ooo  per  annum,  and  spends  almost  all  of  this  vast  sum  outside 
of  the  country.  In  answer  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  recurring  famines  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  such  physical  conditions  as  the  overcrowding  of  the  land,  the 
drought,  and  the  improvidence  of  the  Hindu  farmers  and  laborers,  who  consume 
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all  the  products  of  a  good  harvest  ana  never  lay  anything  by  for  a  day  of  need.  The 
system  of  famine  relief  is  {Minted  to  as  evidence  of  England's  solicitude  for  her 
snbjects.  Rdief  was  administered  in  three  forms.  Village  relief  consisted  in  the 
actnal  distribution  of  money  among  the  sufferers.  The  country  was  divided  into 
districts,  and  inspectors  paid  semi-monthly  visits  to  the  villages  in  each  district,  dol- 
ing out  money  to  all  whose  names  appeared  on  the  official  lists  as  deserving  of  char- 
ity. Where  the  natives  could  not  be  trusted  with  money,  kitchens  were  erected, 
where  cooked  rice  and  dal  was  supplied  to  all  who  came.  The  kitchens  were  mostly 
frequented  by  the  children,  who  were  amply  fed  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  day.  The 
great  majority  of  sufferers  were  assembled  in  camps  provided  with  hospitals  and 
kitchens,  where  they  were  set  to  work  at  spinnir^  yam,  weaving  baskets,  cutting 
grass,  but  most  of  all  at  building  roads.  There  the  men  dug,  the  women  carried  the 
earth  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  the  children  broke  up  the  clods.  Wages  were 
paid  them  according  to  personal  need  and  the  price  of  grain;  huts  or  tents  were  not 
furnished,  and  the  people  slept  under  trees  or  rolled  up  in  mats,  suffering  intensely 
from  the  burning  heat.  Pitiful  sights  were,  of  course,  common.  Officers  in  charge 
of  famine  relief  reported  cases  of  men  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  performing  the 
slightest  work,  of  women  too  emaciated  and  weary  to  give  their  babies  milk,  of 
"little  children  shrivelling  up  under  the  glare  of  the  sun." 

Sli^t  troubles  occurred  during  the  year  with  marauding  tribes  on  the  Asram 
border,  with  the  Mundas  in  Chota  N^fpur,  and  the  Maharajah  of  Indore.  The 
Waziris,  who  had  been  hostile  since  i^^,  were  blockaded  for  two  months,  until 
they  promised  at  Dejarat,  on  December  14,  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  and  to  cease 
pillaging.  On  August  22  the  government  removed  the  Maharajah  of  Bharatpur 
"owing  to  his  vicious  and  intemperate  habits."  During  the  year  Lord  Curzon,  the 
viceroy,  issued  orders  forbidding  native  princes  to  go  abroad  without  the  permission 
of  the  Indian  government.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  order  was  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  required  the  presence  of  their  rulers.  The  real  cause,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  fear  of  the  princes  engaging  in  plots  with  Russia  and  other  Powers. 

INDIAMA,  an  east  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  36,350 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Indianapolis.  Indiana  was  oi^nized  as  a  territory 
July  4,  18OD,  and  admitted  as  a  State  December  11,  1816. 

Agriculture. — The  followine  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Com.  153,200,800  bushels,  $49,024,256;  wheat,  6,411,702  bushels, 
$4.^191;  oats,  44366,035  btishels,  $io.3iai88;  barley,  185,533  bushels,  $87,201; 
rye,  485.722  bushels,  $242,861;  buckwheat,  70,154  bushels,  $42,794;  potatoes,  g,o6o,- 
529  bushels.  $3,443,001;  and  hay,  1.663.452  tons,  $16,218,657.  Indiana  ranked  sixth 
among  the  States  in  the  production  of  corn.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  product  for  1900  as  follows :  Num- 
ber of  sheep,  647,399 ;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  4,250,094  ponnds ;  scoured  wool, 
2.337.552  pounds. 

Industries. — The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  1899  was  6,006,523  short  tons, 
spot  value.  $5,285,018,  an  increase  over  1898  of  1,085.780  tons  in  weight  and  of 
$1,290,100  in  value.  Indiana  ranked  sixth  as  a  coal-producing  State.  Coal  mines 
in  operation  numbered  136,  and  the  average  number  of  employees  was  9712.  -  The 
production  of  petroleum  was  3,848,182  barrels,  valued  at  $3,363,738.  Quarrying 
yielded  limestone  to  the  value  of  $2,173,833;  and  sandstone,  $35,636.  Indiana  and 
Illinois  together  produced  50,118  short  tons  of  spelter  in  1899,  and  23,543  short  tons 
during  the  first  half  of  1900. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  geologist  shows  a  decrease  of  30  pounds  pressure 
in  the  natural  gas  fields  of  the  State  during  the  calendar  year  igoo.  This  is  stated 
to  be  the  greatest  falling  off  in  any  one  year  since  gas  was  discovered  in  that 
section.  It  is  predicted  that  the  sui>ply  will  be  practically  exhausted  in  four  or  five 
years.   The  pressure,  which  was  originally  325  pounds,  is  now  only  100  pounds. 

During  the  calendar  year  1899  the  number  of  cigar  factories  was  812,  and  of 
tobacco  factories,  78,  and  their  combined  output  was  80,090,329  cigars  and  261,223 
pounds  of  tobacco.  There  were  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  40 
grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation.  The  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was 
35.928  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  863,291  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  38,337.850 
gallons;  and  production  of  fermented  liquors.  847.962  barrels.  During  the  year 
ending  March  i,  1900,  the  number  of  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Indianapolis  was 
1.145^52. 

Commerce. — ^During  the  6scal  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  delivery  ports  of  Evansville  and  Indianapolis  aggregated  in  valae 
$363^436.  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $35,675. 

fta\hi,'ays. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
^ffit^gated  77.20  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  6579.35. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  125  national  banks  in  operation  and  78 
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in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $14,699^35 ;  circulation,  $7,252,680; 
deposits,  $62,884,202;  and  reserve.  $34,122,484.  The  State  banks,  July  31,  1900,  num- 
bered 96,  and  had  capital,  $4,502,750;  deposits,  $16,798,432;  and  resources,  $22,576,- 
934;  loan  and  trust  companies  (October  31,  1899),  12,  with  capital,  $2467,000; 
deposits,  $3,677,329:  and  resources.  $7,183,120;  private  banks  (June  30.  1900),  68. 
with  capital,  $1,885,875;  deposits,  $8,530,240;  and  resources,  $10,894,929;  and  mutual 
savings  banks  (October  31,1899),  5,  with  21,091  droositors;  deposits,  $5,650,961;  and 
resources,  $6,274,524.  The  exchanges  at  the  Indianapolis  clearing  house  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $158,286,998,  an  increase  of  $10,913,559 
in  a  year;  and  at  the  Evansville  clearing  house,  $38,748,700,  an  increase  of  $6,34ft- 
7&4;  total  exchanges,  $197,035,698;  total  increase  for  the  year,  $17,254,343. 

Financfs. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  1900  was  $1,335,746,698. 
State  and  county  taxes  for  all  purposes  aggregated  $21,659,796.  The  State  debt, 
January,  1901,  was  $4,504,615. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  755.69S ;  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  school.s,  556.651 ;  average  daily  attendance,  424,725.  There  were  15^ 
teachers,  9983  buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at 
^5,000,000.  The  public  hi^h  schools  numbered  302,  and  had  1041  teachers  and 
35,468  students;  and  the  private  secondary  schools,  28,  with  149  teachers  and  2134 
students.  There  were  2  public  normal  schools,  with  46  teachers  and  1179  students, 
and  10  private  normal  schools,  with  no  teachers  and  3770  students.  Thirteen  col- 
leges and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  281  professors  and  m- 
structors  and  3843  students;  and  2  schools  of  technology  reported  84  professors  and 
instructors,  834  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $201,033.  The  professional  schools 
comprised  3  theological  schools,  with  20  instructors  and  loi  students ;  5  law  schools, 
with  45  instructors  and  475  students;  and  4  medical  schools,  with  122  instructors 
and  302  students. 

Charities. — In  1900  the  aggregate  number  of  inmates  of  the  four  insane  hospitals 
in  the  State  was  3502.  The  school  for  the  feeble  minded  reports  70  instructors  and 
assistants,  601  pupils,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $330,000.  During  the  year 
46,369  persons  received  relief  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  amounting  to  $209,956. 

Nalional  Guard. — The  national  guard  of  Indiana,  officially  designated  the  Indiana 
Legion,  consists  of  the  following:  Staff  officer.^,  13;  artillery,  12I ;  and  infantry, 
739.  The  total  number  of  troops  authorized  is  4601.  The  total  number  in  the  State 
liable  to  military  service  is  550,000.  The  State  appropriation  for  military  purposes 
is  $45,000. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
3,192,404,  and  in  1900,  2,516,462,  an  increase  during  the  decade  of  324,058.  or  14.8 
per  cent.  The  largest  cities,  with  number  of  inhabitants  in  1900,  are  Indianapolis. 
169,164;  Evansville,  59.007;  and  Fort  Wayne,  45,115. 

Waste  of  Oil  and  Natural  Gas. — An  Indiana  statute  of  1893  prohibiting  owners 
of  natural  gas  or  oi!  wells  from  allowing  the  escape  and  waste  of  gas  and  oil  there- 
from was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  (United  States),  in  a  decision  rendered 
on  April  9,  1900.  The  case  arose  from  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Oil  Company,  whidi 
bought  property  in  Madison  County  and  tapped  for  oil  the  subterranean  reservoir 
of  natural  gas  and  oil  underlying  Madison,  Grant,  Howard,  Delaware,  Blackford. 
Tipton,  Hamilton,  Wells,  and  other  counties  in  Indiana.  The  pressure  under  which 
the  gas  was  confined  in  the  subterranean  reservoir  forced  the  oil  desired  by  the  com- 
pany up  into  its  pipes,  but  the  gas  itself  was  unavoidably  liberated  and  escaped  in 
large  quantities.  The  State  then  brought  action  to  force  the  company  to  comply 
with  the  statute  of  1893.  and  the  State  gave  as  special  cause  for  its  suit  that  many 
millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  natural  gas  works  in  Indiana,  that  the  gas  was 
extensively  utilized  by  the  people  for  light  and  fuel,  and  that  property  values  and 
employments  had  been  widely  created  by  and  were  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  gas. 
This  supply,  it  was  added,  was  a>nfined  in  a  reservoir  which  all  owners  of  overly- 
ing property  had  the  right  to  tap.  But  as  it  was  thus  a  common  supply  and  as  the 
continuous  obtainment  and  utilization  of  the  gas  depended  mainly  upon  the  under- 
ground pressure,  which  was  immediately  affected  by  the  escape  of  gas,  certain 
regulations  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  of  all  actual  or 
potential  share-owners  of  the  gas,  and  the  principal  01  these  regulations  was  that 
violated  by  the  Ohio  Oil  Company.  To  this  the  company  answered,  in  effect,  that 
it  had  as  much  right  to  bore  for  oil  as  other  companies  had  to  bore  for  gas;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  had  expended  large  sums  of  money.  No  appliances  were  anywhere 
obtainable  or  invented  whereby  the  company  could  save  gas  when  working  for  oil. 
and  hence  the  company  could  only  save  the  gas  by  deserting  its  plant.  This  the 
company  could  not  be  forced  to  do,  because  it  would  be  thereby  deprived  of  its 
property  without  due  process  of  law  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 
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On  this  issue  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court  held 
in  effect  that  if  the  Indiana  statute  was  to  be  declared  unconstitutional,  then 
any  companies  or  individuals  might,  as  occasion  arose,  allow  to  be  wasted 
by  escapement  any  part  or  all  of  the  common  stock  of  natural  gas  tn  Indiana. 
But  this  would  constitute  a  wholesale  deprivation  by  such  companies  or  indi- 
viduals of  the  property  and  rights  of  others  without  due  process  of  law,  which 
was  precisely  the  offence  complained  of  by  the  Ohio  Oil  Company.  It  followed  then 
that  the  Indiana  statute  operated  not  to  unj  ustly  deprive  persons  of  property,  but  to 
protect  and  equalize  the  rights  of  all.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ohio  Oil  Com- 
pany was  thereby  injured,  that  was  an  unavoidable  result  of  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  State  police  power.   The  statute  was  therefore  upheld. 

CoHslitulional  Amendments. — At  the  elections  held  in  November  two  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  voted  upon  and  received  a  majority  vote;  since,  however, 
the  amendments  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  governor,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  amendments  had  been  legally  adopted.  One  of  the 
amendments  authorized  the  Legislature  to  pass  acts  prescribing  the  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  and  the  other  changed  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges. 
Previously  there  could  not  be  less  than  three  or  more  than  five;  by  the  amendment 
the  number  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than  eleven. 

Elections. — The  State  election  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Winfield  T.  Dur- 
bin,  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor,  by  a  plurality  of  about  23,000  votes.  The 
13  representatives  of  Indiana  to  the  56th  Congress  were  all  returned  to  the  57th 
Congress,  with  the  exception  that  E.  S.  Holliday  (Republican)  was  nominated  and 
elected  in  place  of  George  W.  Faris  (Republican).  The  State  Legislature  in  1899 
consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  29  Republicans  and  21  Democrats;  and  in  the  House  of 
57  Republicans  and  43  Democrats.  The  Legislature  of  rgoi  will  be  Republican  by  a 
targe  majority,  and  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  31  Republicans  and  19  Democrats; 
and  in  the  House,  of  68  Republicans  and  32  Democrats.  In  the  national  election 
McKinley  won  by  a  somewhat  larger  plurality  than  in  1896.  In  1896  the  vote  cast 
for  McKinley  was  323,754,  and  for  Bryan,  305,573.  In  1900  McKinley  received  336,- 
063  votes,  and  Bryan  309,584.  McKinlcy's  plurality  thus  increased  from  18,181  to 
«6479. 

Slate  OMcers  and  National  Representatives.—State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 

remor,  J.  A.  Mount;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  S.  Haggard;  secretary  of  state,  U. 
Hunt;  treasurer,  L.  Levy;  auditor.  W.  H.  Hart;  adjutant -general,  J.  K.  (5ore; 
attorney-general,  W.  L.  Taylor:  superintendent  of  instruction,  F.  L.  Jones;  commis- 
sioner of  insurance.  C  W.  Neal ;  commissioner  of  public  lands,  L.  G.  Rothschild ; 
chief  of  bureau  of  statistics,  J.  B.  Conner,  geologist,  W.  S.  Blatchley-^Il  Repub- 
licans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  V.  Hadley;  associate  justices,  J.  H.  Jordan,  A. 
Dowling.  L..  J.  Monks,  F.  E.  Baker;  clerk,  R.  A.  Brown — all  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  Republicans — ^J.  A.  Hera- 
enway  (Boonville).  G.  W.  Faris,  J.  E.  Watson  (Rushville),  J.  O.  Overstreet  (In- 
dianapolis), G.  W.  Cromer  (Muncie).  C.  B.  Landis  (Delphi),  E.  D.  Crumpacker 
(Valparaiso).  G.  W.  Steele  (Marion),  Abraham  L.  Brick  (South  Bend).  Demo- 
crats— R.  W.  Miers  (Bloomington),  W.  T.  Zenor  (Corydon).  F.  M.  Griffith 
(Vevay)  ;  J.  M.  Robinson  (Fort  Wayne). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  C.  W.  Fairbanks  (until  1903),  of  Indianap- 
olis, and  A.  J.  Beveridge  (until  1905),  also  of  Indianapolis — both  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  Winfield  T.  Durbin ;  lieutenant- 

Gvemor,  N.  W.  Gilbert;  secretary  of  state.  Union  B.  Hunt;  treasurer.  Leopold 
vy;  auditor,  W.  H.  Hart;  attorney-general,  W.  L.  Taylor;  .superintendent  of 
education,  F.  L.  Jones ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  auditor  ex  ofRcto — all  Republi- 
cans. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1900. 

(^ngressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900  except 
that  E.  S.  Holliday  (Brazil)  replaces  G.  W.  Faris — Republicans,  9;  Democrats,  4. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  igoo. 

INDIANA  nNlVBUSITT,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  founded  1820.  The  State  Univer- 
nty  of  Indiana  tnaintains  no  professional  schools  of  any  kind,  except  law.  The 
course  of  study  prescribed  for  graduation  is  one  which  is  original  with  the  university, 
and  consists  of  certain  prescribed  subjects,  a  major  subject,  and  enough  elective 
subjects  to  complete  the  four  years'  work.  The  prescribed  work  consists  of  a  year's 
daily  work  in  English,  a  year's  work  in  mathematics,  a  year  in  some  one  science, 
and  two  years'  work  in  language  subjects.  In  this  prescribed  work  there  is  consider- 
ate room  for  choice.  In  his  major  subject,  in  which  he  also  has  a  wide  range  of 
choice,  the  student  must  complete  from  three  to  four  years'  study  in  some  one 
department   The  remainder  of  the  stadent's  work  is  elective,  and  includes  about 
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one -half  the  course.  The  object  of  the  system  is  to  secure  a  fundamental  umfonnity 
for  a  curriculum  which  shall  also  be  flexible.  In  the  matter  of  election  it  is  officially 
reported  that  such  subjects  as  English,  language,  history,  and  economics  attract  a  far 
larger  student  body  than  do  either  the  physical  or  biological  sciences;  and  that  the 
system  has  improved  the  whole  student  body,  by  developing  self-reliance  and  that 
interest  which  comes  from  responsibility,  while  it  has  also  improved  teaching 
through  the  stimulus  of  interested  learners.  The  student  attendance  in  l&^-igoo 
was  1017,  of  whom  69  were  doing  graduate  work,  the  remainder  pursuing  work  in 
the  undergraduate  courses  in  the  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  in  the  law  school. 
In  addition,  the  university  has  maintained  a  summer  school,  which  in  1900  was 
reorganized  as  a  summer  session;  and  there  are  summer  courses  in  the  geolc^ical 
survey  and  at  the  bit^ogical  station  on  Winona  Lake.  The  university  faculty  numbers 
about  70.  The  library  contains  about  35.000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  all  of  which 
have  been  purchased  since  the  fire  of  1883.  The  income,  which  includes  abort 
$85,000.  raised  by  a  State  tax  of  one-fifteenth  of  a  mill  on  taxable  property,  and 
about  $25,000  interest  from  the  State  on  endowment  and  bonds,  amounted  in 
1900,  from  all  sources,  to  $134,444.73.  Tuition  is  free,  except  for  certain  contingent 
fees,  which  yield  about  $10,000  annually.  After  January  i,  igoi,  these  fees  are  to  be 
abolished,  except  in  the  school  of  law.  On  February  7,  1900,  Wylie  Hall  was  burned, 
but  is  now  being  rebuilt,  with  an  additional  story,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  A  stone 
observatory  building  and  a  12-inch  telescope  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $i2.oaa 
There  is  a  demand  for  more  room  in  the  university,  and  classes  are  being  held 
throughout  the  day  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  students.  See  Unwessities 
AND  Colleges. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  UNITZID  BTATBS,  Prbseht  Condition  of.  PopuhHon.— 

According  to  the  latest  official  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  present 
Indian  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  268.000.  The  accuracy  of  these  figures, 
however,  depends  very  largely  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  an  Indian?" 
Before  the  discovery  of  America  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  every  Indian  was 
a  native  of  unmixed  ^joriginal  blood,  but  for  the  last  four  centuries  there  has  been 
a  consunt  admixture  of  white  and  negro  blood,  until  there  are  now  many  tribes 
without  a  single  full-blood,  while  in  some  of  the  most  important  tribes,  notably  the 
Cherokee,  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  base  their  claims  to  tribal  rights  upon 
such  a  small  proportion  of  aboriginal  blood  as  one-sixteenth,  one-thirty- second,  ot 
even  one-sixty-fourth.  Not  only  are  all  these  considered  Indians  before  the  law,  but 
in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  the  rights  of  Indian  citizenship 
are  extended  also  to  some  30,000  "adopted"  negroes  and  whites,  the  negroes  being 
the  former  slaves  of  the  Indians,  while  the  whites  have  generally  gained  admission 
by  marrying  women  of  Indian  blood.  In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  thousands 
more  whose  names  appear  upon  the  official  rolls,  but  who  are  repudiated  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  In  spite  of  frequent  statements  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Indian  population  has  greatly  decreased  and  is  still  on  the  decline, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few  tribes.  The  entire  aboriginal  population  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  embracing  formerly  at  least  a  hundred  tribes,  is  represented  now  by  about 
2500  mixed-bloods,  scattered  in  small  communities  from  Maine  to  Florida.  On  the 
plains  within  living  memory  the  Pawnees  have  dwindled  from  10,000  to  600  souls, 
the  Tonkawas  from  500  to  50,  the  Confederated  Mandan,  Ankara,  and  Minitari 
from  6000  to  1000.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  native  population  was  practically  wiped 
out  of  existence  within  a  few  years  after  the_  first  irruption  of  the  gold  hunters. 
About  10,000  Indians,  formerly  belonging  within  the  area  of  the  United  States,  are 
now  permanently  domiciled  in  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Appropriations. — Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  treasury  department  show 
the  total  government  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Indian  service,  from  March  4, 
1789,  to  June  30,  1900,  to  have  been  $368,358,217.17.  Although  not  specifically  stated, 
this  includes  all  sums  paid  for  lands  purchased  from  the  tribes.  The  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  is  $8,873,239.24.  Of  this  total,  $3,080,367 
is  for  education,  $2,512,447.45  for  fulfilling  existing  treaty  obligations,  $646,500  for 
miscellaneous  gratuities,  $676,000  for  payment  for  Indian  lands  recently  acquired, 
the  rest  for  "current  and  contingent  expenses,"  "incidental  expenses  and  miscel- 
laneous." 

Education. — The  figures  given  above  by  no  means  represent  the  full  amount 
expended  for  Indian  schools  during  the  year,  but  only  the  amount  specifically  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  that  piirpose.  A  large  number  of  schools  are  supported 
from  funds  belonging  to  the  Indians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of 
the  Territory:  some  by  State  appropriation,  particularly  in  New  York;  and  many, 
including  several  of  those  longest  established,  by  private  missionary  enterprise.  The 
government  scheme  includes  dajr  schools  and  boarding  schools,  both  on  and  off  the 
reservations,  ti^ether  with  special  contract  arrangements  with  mts^on  and  (white) 
public  schools.   The  non-reservatkm  boardinB  sdiools  have  been  establldied  win 
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the  special  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  Indian  pupil  with  etviliced 
and  with  that  idea  in  view  are  generally  situated  near  cities  or  in  populous  industrial 
districts.  They  are  recruited  principally  from  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the 
reservation  schools,  and  give  special  attention  to  skilled  industrial  training,  supple- 
mented frequently  by  an  outing  system,  under  which  the  pupil  becomes  a  member 
of  a  civilized  household  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  working  upon  the  farm,  in  the 
bouse,  or  in  the  workshop,  under  responsible  supervision,  in  return  for  a  small 
compensation,  which  accumulates  to  his  credit  until  his  final  graduation.  It  might 
be  well  if  a  plan  could  be  formulated  by  which  the  Indian  young  men  and  women 
could  be  encouraged  to  marry  before  returning  to  their  people,  thus  enabling  the 
young  couple  to  set  up  a  civilized  hoasdceeping  at  once  upon  the  reservation, 
instead  of,  as  now,  leaving  each  returned  pupil  to  make  an  unsupported  struggle 
<^tnst  the  demoralizing  influences  of  savage  life.  There  should  also  be  a  provision 
for  securing  remunerative  employment  at  their  trades  for  such  graduates  as  elect  to 
remain  in  the  East.  Under  existing  conditions  these  young  men,  after  leaving 
school,  usually  find  the  ordinary  avenues  to  employment  closed  gainst  them,  and 
are  compelled  to  accept  ill-paid  menial  service  until,  in  despair,  they  give  up  the 
fight  and  return  to  the  reservation. 

There  are  now  2$  non-reservation  Indian  boarding  schools  supported  by  the 
government  at  various  points  throughout  the  country,  the  largest  being  Carlisle 
(Pennsylvania),  with  an  enrolment  of  1080;  Haskell  (Lawrence,  Kan.),  700,  and 
Phoenix  (Arizona),  686.  The  total  enrolment  is  7430  pupils,  with  620  employees. 
There  are  81  government  reservation  boarding  schools,  with  a  total  of  about  g6oo 
pupils,  and  147  government  reservation  day  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  5090.  By 
special  contract  a  small  number  of  pupils  is  being  educated  at  white  public  schools, 
but  the  experiment  seems  not  to  be  a  success.  In  addition  to  this  the  contract  and 
mission  schools  care  for  about  4000  more.  Of  this  class,  the  largest  is  Uie  Flathead 
Mission  in  Montana,  with  300  pupils.  No  school  statistics  are  at  hand  for  the  New 
York  Indians,  whose  children  are  provided  for  by  the  State,  or  for  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  have  hitherto  managed  their  own  educational 
affairs. 

Rations  and  Annutlies. — When  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  West  consented  to  give 
up  their  free  range  and  come  upon  reservations  some  thirty  years  ago,  they  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  forego  the  buffalo  chase,  which  constituted  their  sole  means 
of  subsistence.  The  government,  consequently,  by  treaties,  agreed  to  furnish  them 
with  rations  for  a  term  of  years  until,  under  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  new 
riginte,  they  should  have  learned  to  follow  the  white  tnan's  road.  It  most  be  under- 
stood that  these  rations  are  not  a  gratuity,  but,  together  with  the  aimuity  goods,  are 
in  lieu  of  money  compensation  for  the  territory  surrendered,  equivalent  to  about 
one-third  the  present  area  of  the  United  States.  There  are  now  about  45.000  Indians 
receiving  regular  rations  from  the  government  under  these  treaties,  besides  a  con- 
siderable additional  number  of  poor  or  aged  who  receive  occasional  assistance  of 
this  kind.  The  standard  for  100  rations  consists  of  150  pounds  beef,  50  pounds 
flour,  7  pounds  sugar,  4  pounds  coffee,  3  iwunds  beans.  The  yearly  cost  per  capita 
of  tbe  full  ration  would  be  about  $51 ;  but  in  accordance  with  the  government  policy 
for  scnne  years  past,  of  throwing  the  Indian  upon  his  own  resotirces,  the  amount  has 
been  gradually  reduced,  and  is  now  seldom  or  never  issued,  the  average  cost  being 
less  than  $3a  "The  ration  system  is  the  corollary  of  the  reservation  system.  To 
confine  a  people  upon  reservations  where  the  natural  conditions  are  such  that  agri- 
culture is  more  or  less  a  failure  and  all  other  means  of  making  a  livelihood  limited 
and  uncertain,  it  follows  inevitably  that  they  must  be  fed  wholly  or  in  part  from 
ontside  sources,  or  drop  out  of  existence."  It  needs  no  argument,  however,  to  show 
that  the  practice  is  demoralizing,  encouraging  idleness  and  perpetuating  pauperism. 
Much  careful  thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  its  abolition,  the  most  feasible 
l^an  seeming  to  be  the  gradual  substitution  of  cattle  instead  of  rations  and  annuities, 
vi^  encouragement  to  the  Indians  to  become  stock-raisers,  as  the  majority  of  the 
resen.-atif>n$  upon  the  plains  are  unsuited  to  profitable  farming.  Akin  to  the  ration 
system  is  that  of  per  capita  cash  payments  to  the  Indians,  the  money  accruing  from 
interest  of  invested  tribal  funds,  from  grazing  or  land  leases,  etc.  Within  the  last 
iacsX  year  over  $1,500,000  was  thus  distributed  to  various  reservation  tribes,  the 
amount  per  capita  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $255.  The  general  result  of  these  pay- 
ments is  bad.  "Not  having  to  earn  the  money  distributed,  the  Indians  do  not 
appreciate  its  value.  It  either  goes  to  the  traders  on  account  of  debts  contracted  in 
amicipation  of  the  payment,  or  is  squandered,  often  for  purposes  far  remote  from 
civilizing."  The  arfpiment  applies  equally  to  the  self-governing  tribes  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  substitution  of  some  better  system  is  another  of  the  problems  ei^ging 
the  attcntkm  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian. 

Reservations  and  Allotments. — In  steady  pursuance  of  a  pcriicy  begun  under  the 
cMi  ctAoaiH  goremmeots  the  original  boundaries  dalmed  by  the  various  trUws  have 
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been  restricted  by  treaty  purchases  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  open  up  new  landi 
to  settlement  by  the  rapidly  increasing  white  pt^ralation.  Although  strong  pressure 
was  usually  brought  to  bear  to  induce  the  Indian  to  sell,  the  lands  thus  acquired 
were  always  paid  for,  excepting  in  a  few  special  cases,  the  proceeds  forming  the 
basis  of  the  present  tribal  funds  invested  with  the  government.  As  it  became  evident 
that  the  Indian,  instead  of  being  benefited,  was  rapidly  becoming  demoralized  by 
contact  with  a  rude  and  aggressive  border  population,  a  plan  was  formulated  hy 
President  Monroe  in  1823  for  the  removal  of  all  the  Eastern  tribes  to  a  tract  in  tlK 
unoccupied  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  it  was  vainly  hoped  that  they 
might  be  forever  secure  from  further  molestation  and  free  to  work  out  their  civiliza- 
tion under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  For  this  purpose  a  tract  was  set 
apart  west  of  the  lines  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  under  the  designation  of  the  "Indian 
Territory,"  and  including  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Indian  Territory  as  it  now 
exists.  By  various  treaties  within  the  next  twenty  years  nearly  all  the  Eastern  tribes 
were  removed  to  the  territory  thus  set  apart  for  their  use.  Within  a  short  time, 
however,  the  advancing  wave  of  population  again  pressed  upon  the  barriers,  necessi- 
tating new  treaties,  by  which  Kansas  was  opened  to  settlement',  and  the  resident 
tribes,  both  native  and  immigrant,  were  transferred  to  the  southern  country.  In 
the  meantime,  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  plan  of  gathering  tribes  of  widely 
differing  habit  and  environment  into  a  single  restricted  area  was  impracticable,  and 
a  new  system  was  inaugurated  by  which  the  limits  of  each  tribe  were  first  defined 
by  treaty,  after  which  purchases  were  made  as  necessity  demanded,  leaving  the 
unceded  territory  of  each  tribe  as  a  "reservation"  subject  to  future  sales  and  curtaQ- 
ments  as  consent  of  the  Indians  could  be  obtained.  In  this  way  it  has  come  about 
that  most  of  the  Indians  formerly  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  now  concentrated 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  while  the  native  Western  tribes  are  upon  reservations 
scattered  over  the  entire  Western  country.  The  whole  number  of  reservations  under 
direct  government  control  is  now  about  65,  without  including  the  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  several  small  State  reservations  in  the 
Atlantic  States.   In  every  case  the  reservation  lands  are  held  in  common. 

By  fretjuent  cessions  most  of  these  reservations  have  been  much  reduced  from 
their  original  size,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  General  Allotment  act  of  1887  it  has 
become  the  settled  policy  of  the  government  to  abolish  the  reservation  system  alto- 
gether. Under  this  act  commissions  have  be«i  appointed  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  the  various  tribes,  by  which  each  Indian  receives  an  allotment,  usually  of  160 
acres,  to  be  selected  by  himself,  after  which  the  remaining  lands  of  the  reservation 
are  sold  to  the  government  at  a  price  fixed  in  the  agreement,  the  money  being  paid 
directly  to  the  Indians  per  capita  or  invested  with  the  government  for  their  ^nefit. 
The  lands  thus  acquired  are  then  thrown  open  to  white  settlement,  and  the  Indians 
themselves  become  full-fledged  American  citizens  with  right  to  vote  and  hold  office, 
but  without  the  power  to  alienate  their  allotted  lands  untifthe  end  of  a  term  of  years, 
after  which  it  is  presumed  that  they  wilt  be  able  to  act  wisely  for  themselves. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  nearly  the  whole  of  Oklahoma  has  been  thrown  open 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  while  a  number  of  reservations  in  other  parts  of  the 
West  have  also  been  abolished  or  curtailed.  Should  this  policy  continue,  as  is 
altogether  probable,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  reservations  will  have 
disappeared  and  the  entire  Indian  population  will  have  been  absorbed  in  the  body  of 
American  citizens.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  Indian  himself  is  still  a  question 
for  the  future. 

Leases. — For  a  number  of  years  many  tribes  have  been  in  the  habit  of  leasing  their 
surplus  grazing  lands  to  cattlemen,  thereby  deriving  a  very  considerable  income.  It 
has  also  been  customary  to  allow  a  limited  number  of  white  farmers  to  occupy  Indian 
lands  on  condition  of  paying  the  Indians  a  certain  sum  for  the  privilege.  Mining 
and  other  reservation  privileges  have  also  been  thus  leased  by  agreement  with  the 
Indians.  Unfortunately,  the  Allotment  act  left  a  loophole  by  which  the  allotted 
Indian  might  under  certain  conditions  lease  out  his  holding.  This  provision,  in- 
tended only  for  special  cases,  has  been  broadened  until  in  some  of  the  allotted  tribes 
practically  all  the  lands  owned  by  the  Indians  in  severalty  are  occupied  and  worked 
by  white  men  at  merely  nominal  rental,  thus  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the  act 
which  was  intended  to  encourage  the  Indian  to  self-support  by  giving  him  a  secure 
title  to  an  individual  homestead  of  his  own.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  more 
stringent  conditions  arc  now  attached  to  all  such  leases,  chief  among  which  is  the 
requirement  that  the  renter  shall  make  substantial  improvements  upon  the  lands  in 
the  way  of  fences,  bams,  etc.,  to  become  the  proper^  of  the  Indian  owner  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease. 

Irrigation. — On  many  reservations  in  the  extreme  West  the  water  supply  is  a  most 
important  consideration.  In  the  arid  Southwest  the  agricultural  tribes  have  diniended 
for  centuries  u^n  a  native  system  of  irrigating  dams  and  ditches,  hy  which  tbe 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Gila,  and  other  streams  were  conserved  for  their  use. 
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With  the  increase  of  white  population  these  waters  have  in  several  instances  been 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  so  that  the  Indian  fields  are  left  dry  and  barren,  with 
disastrous  result  to  the  native  proprietors,  who  were  forced  either  to  starve  at  home 
or  to  abandon  their  reservations  and  become  wanderers.  In  the  case  of  the  Pima  in 
Arizona  the  distress  became  so  acute  during  the  last  year  that  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed to  deport  the  whole  tribe  to  California,  where  they  had  been  accorded  a  tentative 
offer  of  employment  in  the  fruit  orchards.  The  situation  has  now  been  met  by  special 
appropriations  for  irrigation  construction  at  Pima,  San  Carlos,  and  Colorado  River 
reservations  in  Arizona  and  at  several  others  within  the  arid  h^t. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes.— Under  the  treaties  by  which  the  "Five  Civilized 
Tribes"— namely,  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole— were 
removed  from  the  Southern  States  to  their  present  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory 
some  sixty-five  years  ago  they  were  guaranteed  each  their  tribal  autonomy  under 
official  recognition  as  protected  nations,  practically  on  a  par  with  the  several  State 
governments.  The  Cherokee,  in  fact,  on  the  suggestion  of  President  Jefferson 
himself,  had  adopted  all  the  machinery  of  a  national  government,  with  printed 
constitution  and  representative  houses  of  legislature,  as  far  back  as  1827.  The 
governments  of  the  other  four  tribes  are  modelled  upon  the  same  general  plan,  each 
nation  having  its  own  governor,  senate,  and  legislature,  elected  by  popular  vote,  ils 
national  courts,  school  system,  and  treasury.  While  such  a  status  was  possible  and 
appropriate  half  a  century  ago,  conditions  are  now  so  radically  different  that  a  speedy 
change  is  inevitable.  More  than  200,000  white  people  are  now  permanent  residents 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  will  not  be  displaced,  while  the  Indian  population  of  the 
Five  Tribes  numbers  b^ely  one-fourth  as  many,  including  mixed-bloods.  To  meet 
this  emergency  various  enactments  have  been  passed  by  Congress  within  the  past 
few  years,  all  having  for  their  ultimate  purpose  the  extension  of  complete  federal 
jurisdiction  over  the  Territory,  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  governments,  and  the 
<^ning  of  the  country  to  unrestricted  white  settlement.  The  most  recent  and 
sweeping  of  these  enactments  is  the  Curtis  bill  of  1898  "for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  the  Indian  Territory,"  by  which  all  control  of  tribal  funds  is  taken  from 
the  Indian  governments  and  lodged  with  United  States  officers,  and  authority  is 
given  to  the  white  residents  to  incorporate  towns  within  the  Indian  nations.  In  the 
meantime,  despite  the  protest  of  the  Indians,  a  complete  survey  of  the  Territory  is 
being  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  allotment,  town  sites  are  being  located  and  platted, 
federal  courts  are  exercising  jurisdiction,  federal  supervisors  are  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  schools,  and  federal  commissions  are  determining  claims  to  Indian  citizenship. 
By  persistent  eflEort  since  1893  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  com- 
monly known  from  its  distinguished  chairman  as  the  "Dawes  Commission,"  has 
finally  secured  with  each  of  the  Five  Tribes  tentative  agreements  looking  toward 
allotment  and  citizenship;  hut  in  each  tribe,  particularly  among  the  Creeks  and 
Choctaws,  there  is  a  determined  conservative  opposition,  which  may  yet  cause  serious 
trouble. 

Miscellaneous. — The  recent  timber  troubles  upon  the  Chippewa  reservations  in 
Minnesota  have  resulted  in  a  department  order  suspending  all  further  timber  sales 
upon  those  reservations.  The  homeless  Seminoles  in  southern  Florida  have  been 
provided-  for  by  the  purchase  of  23,000  acres,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
their  benefit.  The  long-pending  agreement  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  was  finally  ratified  by  Congress  on  June  6,  1900,  with  an 
additional  provision  reserving  to  the  Indians  a  common  pasture  of  500,000  acres. 
The  Indian  allotments  are  to  be  selected  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion, after  which  steps  will  be  taken  for  throwing  the  reservation  open  to  settlement. 
Other  features  of  interest  within  the  year  are  the  reorganization  of  the  Chickahominy 
tribe  in  Virginia,  with  William  H.  Adkins  as  chief,  and  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  South  Carolina  to  the  memory  of  the  Catawba  Indians  who  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army. 

INDIAN  TSBBITORT,  an  unorganized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  set 
apart  by  Congress  in  1834  for  Indian  reservations,  has  an  area  of  31,000  square 
miles. 

Mining. — In  spite  of  strike,  which  occurred  in  19  of  the  29  mines  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  gave  enforced  idleness  to  1825  men  for  an  average  of  154  days,  the  coal 
production  in  1899,  the  latest  year  for  which  reports  are  available,  increased  155,961 
short  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent,  over  that  of  1898.  The  total  product  was  i,537,- 
4*7  short  tons;  spot  value,  $2,199,785.  The  strikes  were  caused  by  the  demand  of 
the  miners'  union  that  it  be  recognized  as  such,  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  operators 
to  comply  with  the  demand.  The  total  time  lost  by  the  strikes  was  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  the  actual  working  time  made  by  the  4084  men  employed  in  the  mines. 
Of  the  total  coal  product  in  1899,  26,862  short  tons  were  made  into  coke,  about  1.55 
tons  of  coal  being  used  to  make  one  ton  of  coke. 

Railroads.'~T)M  construction  of  railroads  reported  for  1900  aggr^ted  158.^ 
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miles,  making  the  total  mileage  in  the  Territory  1500.85,  the  chief  corporatioiis  out 
of  some  twenty  railroad  companies  now  being  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  railroads,  and  the  Suita 
Fe  and'  the  Rock  Island  systems,  with  which  five  corporations  most  of  the  other 
railroads  are  allied.  The  first-mentioned  road,  with  ioo  miles  of  main  lines  and 
two-thirds  as  much  in  branch  lines,  was  the  first  to  gain  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment's offer  to  grant  the  use  of  land  for  track,  station,  and  other  railway  purposes 
at  a  nominal  annual  payment  to  the  Indian  nations.  With  the  entrance  of  other 
railroads  into  the  territory  contention  has  arisen  over  claims  of  vested  rights, 
owing  to  the  provision,  added  to  the  right-of-way  granted  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railroad,  that  if  the  Indian  tribes  should  ever  cease  to  exist,  or  from  any 
other  cause  should  cease  to  occupy  their  Territory,  and  the  latter  should  become  a 
part  of  the  public  domain,  in  that  event  this  road  should  be  entitled  to  alternate 
sections  ten  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  its  main  track  the  entire  length  of  the 
Territory.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  allotment  system  now  being  carried  out  will 
make  it  in^iossible  for  the  Indian  Territory  ever  to  become  |nuriic  fknnain,  the 
railroad  in  question  is  accusing  the  government  of  bad  faith  m  the  aaatCer.  amd 
proposes,  it  is  said,  to  sue  in  equity  for  its  claim. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  33  national  banks  in  operation  «ad  i  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $1,400,630:  circulation,  ^t82,(^;  deposits. 
$2,275.^;  and  reserve,  $717,922.  Six  private  banks,  June  30,  igoo,  haid  capital, 
$55,000;  deposits.  $161,560;  and  resources.  $244,369. 

Education. — The  total  school  population  of  the  Territory  is  probably  about 
60,000,  of  which  three>fourths  are  whites.  In  1899  there  w^  4  public  high  schools, 
with  II  teachers  and  70  students;  10  private  secondary  schools,  all  dcnotninatioaal. 
with  24  teachers  and  433  students ;  and  a  so-called  colleges,  denominational,  with  23 
professors  and  instructors  and  285  students. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  occupy  all  of  Indian  Territoryexcept  a  very  small  portion, 
having  been  removed  thence  from  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States  upon  the  influx  of 
immigration  to  those  regions  from  the  Atlantic  States.  Among  these  tribes  the 
religions  bodies  of  the  country  established  boarding  schools  at  an  early  dale,  and 
these  were  supplemented  later  by  schools  organized  by  the  nations  themselves  at 
the  instance  of  and  for  a  time  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary.  In  time  the 
Indians  themselves  took  over  the  management  of  their  schools,  since  which  period 
there  has  been  no  material  advancement,  while  in  many  cases  there  has  been  gross 
mismanagement.  By  recent  acts  the  government,  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  assumed  charge  and  control  over  the  schools  of  the  Choctaws,  Chicka- 
saws.  Creeks,  and  Cherokees ;  by  an  agreement  made  in  1899  between  the  Seminolcs 
and  the  Dawes  Commission,  representing  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  direct  control  over  the  schools  of  that  nation  so  long  as  tribal  govern- 
ment shall  exist.  In  1899  there  were  365  Indian  neighborhood  schools  among  ^e  Fi\-c 
nations,  26  boarding  and  industrial  schools,  and  a  number  of  higher  schools,  the 
whole  involving  an  Indian  expenditure  of  nearly  $560,000.  The  commission  of 
Indian  affairs  reports  that  the  only  hope  of  permanent  and  lasting  results  in  the 
work  of  training  the  Indian  for  civilization  and  citizenship  lies  m  the  conq^e 
government  control  of  the  entire  educative  machinery  of  the  tribes.  In  additwn 
there  is  a  great  number  of  whites  in  the  Territory  who  are  desirous  of  edncattooal 
advantages  for  their  children.  Provision  for  such  has  been  made  in  the  Curtis 
law,  by  which  towns  may  maintain  free  schools  under  certain  conditions  outlined 
in  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Arkansas.  It  is  reported  that  Paul's  Vallc>', 
in  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  Muscogee,  in  the  Creek  nation,  were  the  first  to 
organize,  the  first-named  raising  i  per  cent,  on  a  personalty  of  $355,000,  the  second 
spent  $5000  on  building.  In  1900.  12,000  town  children  were  reported  enrolled, 
with  an  attendance  of  7206,  and  a  corps  of  122  teachers. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  T890  was 
180.182,  and  in  1900,  391,960,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  211.778  persons,  or  117.5 
per  cent.  The  above  totals  represent  the  entire  population  of  the  Territory,  indod- 
ing  Indians,  some  16.000  negroes  who  were  once  in  slavery  to  them  or  are  the 
descendants  of  former  slaves,  and  100.000  whites,  including  men  with  permits  to 
reside  in  the  Territory,  employees  of  the  Indians,  railroad  men.  miners,  and  cattle- 
men who  have  leased  land  from  the  Indians  and  others.  There  are  five  nations  and 
seven  reservations  in  Indian  Territory.  The  largest  town  is  Ardmore,  with  a  popa- 
lation  in  igoo  of  5681. 

Statehood. — A  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  favoring  joint  statehood  for  the  two  Territories,  was  held  late  in  the  year. 
The  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  in  the  tmorganized  Indian  Territory  were 
described  as  simply  intolerable.  For  although  industries  and  the  white  popolatioa 
had  increased  enormously,  the  Territory  was  still  under  the  authority  of  Indian 
in^ctors  and  agents,  and  unable  to  make  for  itself  the  most  necessary  laws.  In 
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summing  up  the  situation,  a  prominent  independent  paper  credited  the  temporary 
chairman  of  the  convention  with  staling  that  "there  were  (in  the  Territory)  more 
tiian  fifty  thousand  children  of  school  age,  and  no  schools;  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  little  or  no  law  for  the  protection  of  the  population  thereof ;  mills,  fac- 
tories and  mines,  and  no  roads  to  reach  them ;  rivers  to  cross,  and  no  bridges ;  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  insane,  and  no  asylums.  Their  cities,  he  continued,  might  be 
ravaged  with  fire,  and  there  was  no  law  that  allowed  them  to  protect  themselves. 
Contagion  might  rage  .  .  .  and  the  laws  were  inadequate  to  offer  any  protection. 
The  insane,  he  added,  were  chained  .  .  .  like  wild  beasts  in  cages;  the  boys  and 
girls  were  being  educated  in  crime,  and  discharged  inmates  from  the  penitentiaries 
of  the  bordering  States  found  an  asylum  in  the  Indian  Territory."  Assuming  that 
tbis  description  is  a  considerable  exaggeration  of  actual  facts,  it  would  still  seem 
that  remedial  te^slation  by  Congress  is  urgently  needed. 

Dawes  Commtssion. — The  work  of  this  commission  has  been  extended  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  by  the  enactment  of  the  Curtis  act.  The  work  already  accom- 
plished and  yet  to  be  performed  has  been  summarized  by  a  recent  writer  on  the 
Territory  as  follows:  (i)  The  partial,  yet  to  be  final,  abolition  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  local  governments;  (2)  the  segregation  of  their  lands  by  survey,  etc.;  (3)  the 
enrolment  of  all  Indians  and  freed  persons,  and  the  passing  upon  the  claims  made; 
(4)  the  survey  and  allotment  to  individuals  of  nearly  20,000,000  acres  of  land ;  (5) 
the  making  of  conditions  which  insure  peace,  recognize  the  "intruder,"  and  estab- 
lish law  and  order;  (6)  the  creation  of  municipal  government  as  the  beginning  of 
civil  institutions;  (7)  the  founding  of  a  system  of  public  schools;  (8)  the  preven- 
tion of  Indian  pauperism  during  a  reasonable  period  of  change ;  and  the  protection 
of  annuity  and  other  fimds  and  of  such  prt^erty  as  coal  lands,  etc.,  as  shall  remain 
of  joint  interest,  and  its  disposition  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It  was  at  first 
expected  that  the  work  of  allotment,  etc,  under  the  Curtis  act  would  be  closed  by 
January  1,  1901,  but  the  time  has  been  extended  somewhat.  It  has  been  intimated 
that  of  the  19,998.036  acres  in  the  Territory,  a  total  homestead  acreage  of  9,337,560 
will  be  apportioned  to  enrolled  Indian  citizens,  and  488,280  acres  to  their  colored 
affiliates.  A  student  of  Indian  affairs  points  out  what  he  considers  a  danger  in  the 
tendency  of  tlie  Indians  to  rent  their  lands  to  farm  cultivators,  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  gaining  a  small  income  at  the  cost  of  no  labor :  by  bringing  about  a  race  of 
shiftless  land-owners  with  farms  cultivated  chiefly  by  white  tenants.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Interior  Department,  however,  to  encourage  this  process  as  a  long  step 
toward  allotments  and  tribal  s^regation.  See  further  the  article  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  especially  the  paragraph  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

mDO-OHIlT^FRJEINOB,  comprises  the  territory  acquired  by  France  in  Farther 
India,  or  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Figures  for  the  area  and  population  of  the 
component  parts  of  French  Indo-China  have  varied,  but  recent  and  apparently 
the  most  trustworthy  estimates  are  as  follows:  Anam,  88,780  square  miles,  popula- 
tion, 5,000.000;  Cambodia,  40.530  square  miles,  population,  1,500,000;  Cochin  China, 
23.160  square  miles,  population,  2,400.000;  Laos,  91,000  square  miles,  population, 
1,500.000;  Tonquin,  119,660  square  miles,  population,  12.000,000;  total,  363.130 
square  miles,  population,  21,400,000.  On  the  east  Indo-China  touches  the  Gulf  of 
Tonqain  and  the  China  Sea,  and  on  the  south,  the  China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  The  northern  boundary,  separating  the  country  from  China,  is  an  irregular 
line  runniiqr  in  a  generally  westerly  direction  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
quin to  the  Mdcong  River;  this  river  forms  the  western  boundary  with  British 
Burma  and  with  the  Kii^dom  of  Siam  to  the  rapids  near  Stungtreng,  whence  the 
frontier  diverges  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Indo-China  is 
administered  by  a  civil  governor-general,  M,  Paul  Doumer,  since  1896,  who  is 
stationed  at  Hanoi  in  Tonquin;  he  is  assisted  by  a  lieutenant-governor  for  Cochin 
China,  and  official  residents  for  Tonquin,  Anam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  while  a 
superior  council,  of  which  the  governor-general  is  a  member,  decides  upon  the 
Imidgets  for  Codhtn  China  and  Laos  and  advises  re^rding  those  of  Tonquin, 
Anam,  and  Cambodia.  In  addition  to  about  13.000  native  troops,  there  is  a  French 
army  of  occupation  numbering  about  8000  men.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
ctutoms,  government  monopolies,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railways,  while  expendi- 
tures are  principally  for  public  works  and  administrative,  military,  and  judicial 
services.  The  expenditure  of  France  on  Indo-China,  according  to  the  budget  of 
TQOo.  was  19,222,000  francs. 

The  country  produces  rice,  pepper,  raw  hides,  resins,  cacao,  copra,  volatile  oils, 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  seeds,  and  spices;  coal  is  mined  on  the  coasts  of  Anam  and 
Totting,  and  several  other  minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  tin. 
are  said  to  occur.  By  far  the  most  important  export  is  rice,  which  in  1898  amounted 
to  about  98,414.000  francs;  other  exports  include  fish  (7.57O.O00  francs  in  i8g8), 
pepper,  spices,  and  animal  products.  The  principal  imports  are  various  textiles, 
metal  goods,  mineral  substances,  and  wines  and  other  b^erages.   In  1898  the  total 
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exports,  excluding  re-exports  and  including  coin  valued  at  4,636,794  francs, 
amounted  to  125,553,528  francs,  the  produce  sent  to  France  amounting  to  39,198,786 
francs.  The  total  imports  for  the  same  year  were  valued  at  102,444,346  francs,  of 
which  France  (including  her  colonies)  was  credited  with  44,415,986  francs.  TW$ 
shows  an  increase  over  the  imports  in  1886  of  only  about  19  per  cent,  but  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  France  (and  colonies)  during  this  period 
was  about  186  per  cent.  Distribution  in  1898  was  as  follows,  figures  for  the 
French  imports  standing  first  and  for  those  from  other  countries  second :  To  Cochin 
China  and  Cambodia,  23,481,000  and  31.482.000  francs;  to  Tonking,  20,413,000  and 
23,248,000  francs ;  to  Anam,  474,000  and  3,298,000  francs.  The  imports  other  than 
French  come  chiefly  through  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  ranking  second.  In  1899  the 
exports  and  imports  were  reported  to  amount  to  128,500,000  francs  and  111,250,000 
francs  respectively.  In  addition  there  is  a  land  trade  with  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan  amounting  to  upward  of  12,000,000  francs  annually. 

Communications  have  recently  been  improved  by  work  on  roads  and  canals. 
There  are  in  the  country  only  about  119  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic— the 
Phulong-Thuong-Langson  line,  64  miles,  in  Tonquin ;  a  line  from  Saigon  to  Mytbo, 
51  miles,  in  Cochin  China;  and  4  miles  on  an  island  in  the  Mekong  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Laos  country.  Extensive  railway  construction  has  been  projected  by  the 
French.  The  following  lines  were  reported  to  be  under  construction  in  1900,  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  the  Chinese  frontier;  Hanoi  and  Ninh  Dinh ;  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
Other  lines  reported  to  be  commenced  soon  are:  Saigon  to  Khanhoa;  Ninh  Dinh  to 
Vinh;  and  Tourane  to  Hue.  A  line  has  also  been  projected  between  the  Red  River 
and  the  Chinese  city  of  Yiinnan. 

In  1899  France  acquired  the  small  territory  of  Kwang  Chi  Wan  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwangtung  on  the  China  Sea.  This  and  the  islands 
ceded  with  it  were  placed  in  1900  under  the  authority  of  the  governor-general  of 
Indo- China. 

See  Anam;  Cambodia;  Cochin  China;  Laos;  Tonquin;  and  Siau. 
INDUBTRZAIi  OBBMIBTRT.   See  Chemistry. 

ZNDnSTRIAL  OOHBOBBTON.    On  June  18.  1898,  Congress  passed  an  act 

authorizing  "the  appointment  of  a  non-partisan  commission  to  collate  infonnatioo 
and  to  consider  and  recommend  legislation  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor, 
agriculture,  and  capital."  The  commission  was  to  be  made  up  of  five  members  of 
the  Senate,  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  nine  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  President.  Section  II.  of  the  act  provided  "that  it  shall  be  the  dut>' 
of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to 
agriculture,  to  manufacturing  and  to  business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to 
suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon  these  subjects."  The  commission 
was  further  required  to  "furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may 
be  made  a  basis  for  tmifonn  I^islation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the 
employer,  the  producer,  and  the  consumer."  Soon  after  the  passage  of  ^e  act 
the  commission  was  organized  as  prescribed,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  Congress.  The  field  outlined  by  the  law  was  so  broad  that  it  soon  became 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  commission  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  it  to  divide 
it'ielf  into  a  number  of  subcommissions  for  the  study  of  the  various  questions,  and 
to  engage  expert  aid  in  studying  the  intricate  problems  before  them.  Although  the 
term  of  the  commission  was  fixed  originally  for  two  years,  it  proved  impossible  for 
it  to  cover  the  entire  field  within  that  period  of  time  and  to  present  an  adequate 
report,  not  to  speak  of  elaborate  bills  for  enactment  by  Congress,  and  its  time  has 
been  extended  until  December,  1901.  The  time  so  far  spent  by  the  commission  has 
been  occupied  with  the  taking  of  testimony,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  its 
expert  agents,  and  not  until  the  spring  of  1900  did  any  of  its  so-called  preliminary 
reports  appear.  The  reports  so  far  issued  cover  the  subjects  of  trusts,  prison 
labor,  transportation,  and  labor  legislation.  The  testimony  taken  on  the  trust  prob- 
lem covers  a  bulky  volume  of  more  than  1300  pages.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  review 
of  the  evidence  and  a  compilation  of  the  statutes  and  decisions  of  federal,  State  and 
Territorial  laws  relating  to  corporations  and  large  industrial  combinations,  prepared 
by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks.  of  Cornell  University.  The  committee  are  united  in  mak- 
ing the  following  preliminary  recommendations  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  power 
of  the  trusts  for  evtl  and  of  preserving  their  power  for  good.  To  prevent  the 
or^nizers  of  corporations  or  industrial  combinations  from  deceiving  investors  and 
the  public  either  through  suppression  of  material  facts  or  by  making  misleading 
statements,  the  commission  recommends : 

_  Promoters  of  corporation';  or  industrial  combinations  which  invite  public  subscrip- 
tions to  be  obliged  to  furnish  under  penalty  of  law  information  as  to  the  amoant  of 
stock  to  be  issued  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  value — services,  plants,  good  will,  etc 
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—for  which  the  stock  is  given.  The  business  of  the  corporation  and  the  powers 
granted  to  its  directors  or  officers  to  be  stated  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation. 
Corporations  to  be  required  to  publish  annually  a  report,  properly  audited,  showing 
the  assets,  liabilities,  profit  and  loss  of  the  business,  and  stockholders  to  be  permitted, 
under  proper  restrictions,  to  have  access  to  records  or  directors'  meetings. 

To  prevent  railroad  discrimination  the  committee  recommends:  The  Interstate 
Commission  to  be  given  authority  to  prescribe  the  method  of  keeping  railroad  ac- 
counts and  to  inspect  and  audit  the  same.  The  Interstate  Commerce  law  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  commission  operative  before  and  until 
reversed  by  the  courts.  The  cmnniission  to  be  authorized  to  prescribe  classifications 
of  freight  articles  and  to  make  regulations  for  freight  transportation  throt^hout  the 
United  States.  For  a  discussion  of  recent  trust  formations  and  their  mode  of 
operation,  see  article  Trusts. 

The  competition  of  prison  labor  with  that  ordinarily  employed  in  business  has 
wrought  such  hardships  upon  the  wage  workers,  as  well  as  upon  the  capitalists, 
whose  investments  in  certain  industries  have  sometimes  been  ruined  by  the  com- 
petition of  cheap  prison  labor,  that  several  States  have  passed  taws  to  remedy  that 
evil.  As  the  latter  has  by  no  means  been  done  away  with  entirely,  and  is  still  a 
subject  of  lively  agitation  in  those  industries  and  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is 
chiefly  felt,  the  Industrial  Commission  has  naturally  given  some  attention  to  it. 
With  the  assistance  of  Messrs,  William  M.  Steuart  and  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  it  has  collected  and  codified  information  as  to  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  various  States  in  connection  with  the  convict  labor  problem,  and 
embodied  the  information,  together  with  its  recommendations,  in  a  special  report 
submitted  to  Congress  April  25.  1900.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  "the  near- 
est to  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  of  convict  labor  competition  with  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  of  the  country  would  be  the  interdiction  of  interstate  commerce  in  all 
goods,  minerals,  or  materials  in  whole  or  in  part  the  product  of  convict  labor,  sup- 
plemented by  States  legislation  on  the  lines  above  indicated."  (See  article  Crime.) 
"But  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  by  all  the  States,  and  in  order  to  protect  such 
States  as  do  adopt  such  legislation  from  the  convict  labor  competition  of  others, 
the  most  practical  step  would  be  an  act  of  Congress  by  which  goods,  minerals,  or 
materials  in  whole  or  in  part  the  product  of  convict  labor,  upon  their  arrival  in  any 
State,  would  become  fully  subject  to  its  laws.  .  .  .  The  commission  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  both  constitutional  and  possible  to  enact  such  a  law,  and  that  a  simple 
statute  which  shall  merely  remove  the  federal  control  of  interstate  trade  tn  convict- 
made  goods,  so  that  they  become  subject,  wherever  found,  to  the  general  regulation 
of  the  State  laws,  would  meet  the  case." 

In  submitting  its  report  on  transportation,  the  commission  declared  it  would  not 
be  prepared  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  until  it  had  gone  somewhat  more 
fully  into  the  subject.  But  accompanying  the  seven  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  testi- 
mony so  far  taken  there  is  a  review  of  the  evidence  by  the  commission  which 
indicates  pretty  clearly  the  view  which  the  commission  is  inclined  to  take.  The 
topics  reviewed  are  very  numerous.  On  the  subject  of  freight  discrimination  the 
commission  says  that  "there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  practically  all 
witnesses,  including  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  representa- 
tives of  shippers  and  railway  officers,  that  the  railways  still  make  discriminations  be- 
tween individuals,  and  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before."  The  other  topics 
dwelt  on  are  the  elevator  monopoly  and  its  effect  on  grain  prices ;  the  discrimination 
in  freight  in  favor  of  exporters  and  between  places ;  the  question  of  pooling  and  the 
possibility  of  its  control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  passenger  rates; 
the  capitalization  of  railways;  consolidation  of  railways;  the  proposed  increase  of 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  well  as  other  proposed  legis- 
lation ;  government  ownership  and  government  control ;  the  relations  of  railways 
and  their  employees,  affecting  the  methods  of  engaging  railway  labor,  conditions 
as  to  union  membership,  discharge  and  suspension  and  blacklisting;  the  wages 
and  hours  of  labor;  the  use  of  injunctions  in  strikes;  the  liability  of  railways  for 
accidents  to  employees ;  the  use  of  safety  appliances,  and  accidents,  etc. 

Some  of  the  more  important  recommendations  of  the  commission  upon  these 
subjects  are  as  follows:  As  to  Hours  of  labor,  the  commission  recommends  that  a 
statute  be  enacted  by  all  the  States  prohibiting  the  employment  in  factories  of  chil- 
dren under  14,  and  further  protecting  child  labor  by  providing  that  no  child  may 
be  employed  in  either  factories,  shops,  or  in  large  department  stores  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  and  except  during  vacation ;  that  eight  hours  be  fixed  as  the  working 
day  in  all  public  employments  and  also  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings;  that 
a  State  law  be  adopted  providing  that  laborers  shall  be  paid  in  cash  and  without 
discount.  As  to  injunctions  the  commission  thinks  that  the  practice  of  issuing 
blanket  injunctions  against  unnamed  defendants,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  indirectly 
enforcing  a  contract  tor  personal  service  by  enjoining  employees  from  quitting  work. 
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should  be  proscribed.  As  to  intimidtttion.  the  commission  recommends  a  natioful 
law  prohibiting  employers  from  coercing  employees  in  the  matter  of  suffr^.  or 
from  seeking  to  influence  them.  On  the  subject  of  railway  labor  the  commission  be- 
lieves that  Congress  should  adopt  a  code  regulating  honrs  of  labor,  the  limitation 
of  continuous  runs  by  engineers  or  continuous  service  by  telegraph  operators,  and 
that  Congress  should  draw  up  a  code  defining  the  liability  of  the  railroad  for 
damages  and  accidents  to  employees.  As  to  union  labor,  the  committee  considers 
that  present  State  statutes  diMrriminating  between  union  and  non-union  men 
constitute  class  legislation,  and  are  therefore  unconstitutional :  that  every  facitity 
should  be  given  to  labor  to  organize,  and  that  every  case  of  the  notion  that  trade 
ttnions  arc  a  criminal  conspiracy  should  be  swept  away.  As  to  arbitration,  the  com- 
mission believes  that  compulsory  arbitration  rarely  works  well,  and  should  not  be 
prescribed,  but  that  a  federal  statute  should  be  enacted  making  the  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion compulsory  before  a  strike  is  initiated,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  not  to  be  binding  upon  either  party.  The  conmiission 
thinks  that  when  once  the  facts  are  clearly  brought  out  by  the  arbitrators  the  occa- 
sion for  the  strike  will  in  most  cases  have  been  done  away  with. 

IMOAIXS,  John  James,  a  prominent  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
eighteen  years,  died  August  16,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Mtddleton.  Mass.,  in  18^ 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1855,  and  after  studying  law  removed  to  Atchison, 
Kan.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  1859  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Wyandotte 
Convention,  which  framed  the  hrst  State  constitution  of  Kansas,  and  in  1862  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  This  same  year  and  again  four  years  later  he  was 
a  Republican  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  but  failed  of  election.  Meanwhile,  as 
editor  of  the  Atchison  Champion,  he  was  taking  a  prominent  place  in  joumalisra. 
In  1873  he  began  his  long  membership  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  enjoyed 
a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  speaker  and  formidable  debater,  and  became  noted  for  his 
merciless  use  of  personalities.  A  notice  that  he'was  to  speak  brought  large  crowds 
to  the  Senate  chamber.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  parliamentary  law,  and  during 
his  last  four  years  in  the  Senate  as  presidem  pro  tempore  made  an  excellent  presiding 
officer.  At  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Populism,  in  1890,  Mr.  Ingalls  tried  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Populist  party  by  advocating  some  of  their  principles  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate.  His  position  estranged  many  of  his  supporters  in  Kansas,  and  at  the 
same  time  could  not  win  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  In  1894  and  again  two  years  later 
Senator  IngaMs  tried  unsuccessfully  for  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

ZNOROANIO  OHBBnSTRT.   See  Chemistrv. 

INSAMITT.  Reports  for  1899.  published  in  igoo.  give  15,663  as  the  total  number 
of  insane  persons  in  Scotland,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  264.  In  Ireland  the  number 
of  insane  in  the  various  hospitals  January  I.  1900,  was  stated  at  30,863,  as  compared 
with  20,304  on  January  1. 1899.  There  was  an  increase  in  district  asylums  and  a  decrease 
in  private  asylums  and  workhouses.  The  commissioners  in  lunacy  for  the  British 
Isles  for  1899  report  106,611  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,  58,075  being  females 
and  48,536  mates.  Dr.  R.  Percy  Smith,  at  a  meeting^  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  September.  1900,  stated  that  the  number  of  insane  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1899  had  increased  31 14  over  the  number  in  1898.  the  figures  indicating  an  absolute 
increase  and  also  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  insane  to  the  general  population. 
The  latter  ratio  had  risen  from  I  to  337  in  1897  to  i  to  306  in  1899.  While  no  single 
factor  could  be  assigned  for  the  increased  prevaletKe  of  insanity.  Dr.  Smith  consid- 
ered as  the  most  potent  influence  the  modern  life,  with  its  ceaseless  activity,  strains, 
competitions,  overwork,  and  struggle.  Heredity  remains  the  great  etiological  factor, 
and  abstinence  from  marriage  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  neurotic  family  alone  can 
limit  the  influence  of  heredity.  Next  in  importance  come  alcohol  and  syphilis  in  the 
causation  of  lunacy. 

Much  has  been  made  in  newspapers  of  the  reports  of  an  alarming  proportion  of 
insane  men  amoi^  the  United  States  troops  in  the  tropics.  On  this  topic  the  Army 
and  Navy  Register  prints  the  following  remarks:  "It  is  true  there  are  many  cases 
reported  by  surgeons  in  the  Philippines  as  insane,  and  the  men  thus  supposedly 
affected  are  sent  home  on  transports,  but  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  majority  of 
these  cases  the  disability  is  removed  by  the  time  the  patient  reaches  San  Francisco, 
and  the  soldier  is  thereupon  continued  in  the  service  and  sent  to  one  01  the  home 
battalions.  The  surgeons  attribute  the  alleged  cases  of  insanity  to  severe  mental 
depression — a  debility  of  the  nervous  system  due  to  acitte  attadra  of  homesicktiess 
The  report  for  the  calendar  year  1899  shows  that  there  were  r88  cases  of  insanity 
among  105.546  men,  of  which  58  cases  occurred  among  42.192  men  in  the  United 
States,  84  cases  among  39,280  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  14  cases  among  3737  men  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  32  cases  among  29.<QI  men  m  ChIm.   Of  coarse,  the  small  force 
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in  Porto  Rico  does  not  justify  conclusions;  but  taking  the  i88  cases  from  the  army  at 
iarge,  it  will  probably  be  disclosed  in  General  Sternberg's  report  that  hardly  half 
of  these  cases  were  those  of  actual  insanity.  The  results  will  probably  show  that 
the  percentage  of  insanity  as  a  disability  among  the  troops  is  not  much  higher  now 
than  in  previous  years.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  General  Sternberg's  report  will  be  that  which 
deals  with  insanity  in  its  relation  to  the  foreign  service  now  demanded  of  the  army." 
From  the  surgeon-general's  report  we  learn  that  the  tropical  service  in  Porto  Rico 
caused  3.76  cases  of  insanity  per  1000,  while  in  the  United  States  the  rate  was  1.37. 
For  the  whole  army  the  rate  for  10  years  prior  to  1898  was  1.7;  in  1898  it  rose  to 
i.^  and  in  1899  to  1.7&  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  cases  of  mild  mental 
failure  in  the  older  men  have  been  startlingly  numerotis,  and  that  these  cases  do  not 
appear  in  the  reports.  It  is  also  claimed  that  many  cases  of  mild  melancholia,  occur- 
nng  among  the  younger  men.  and  from  which  they  recovered  on  the  journey  home, 
have  been  denied  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  not  reported.  The  actual  truth 
lies  probably  between  the  two  extremes  of  these  claims  and  the  information  furnished 
by  the  statistics.  The  neurotic  and  the  aged  suffer  most  from  cerebral  exhaustion, 
caused  by  the  climate,  disease,  and  the  hardships  of  the  campaign.  At  the  first  sign 
of  exhaustion  troops  should  be  returned  home ;  but  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter 
for  a  surgeon  to  determine  where  homesickness  ends  and  mental  failure  begins. 
The  various  types  of  insanity  found  in  the  United  States  and  their  present  frequency 
can  best  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  a  year's  statistics  of  a  large  institution, 
where  accuracy  in  examination  and  careful  record  of  histories  is  a  part  of  the  routine 
work.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim  has  published  in  the  American  Jonrnat  of  Insanity 
for  July,  .1900,  a  study  of  a  year's  statistics  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  is  the  superintendent.  The  facts 
and  figures  hereafter  given  are  taken  from  his  article.  Of  522  cases  admitted  during 
the  year,  41.5  per  cent  presented  symptoms  of  melancholia,  32.5  per  cent,  symptoms 
of  mania,  20  per  cent  were  cases  of  dementia,  and  6  per  cent  were  general  paretics. 
Tuke,  of  London,  gives  the  usual  proportion  as  49.1  per  cent,  of  mania  to  24.9  per 
cent  of  melancholia;  and  Gouston,  of  Edinburgh,  ^ives  55  per  cent,  of  mania  to 
36  per  cent,  of  melancholia  as  the  result  of  hts  experience.  Pilgrim  finds  in  a  total 
of  the  patients  in  all  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  New  York  State  40  per  cent  of 
melancholia  to  29  per  cent,  of  mania.  Of  the  522  cases,  66  recovered  during  the  year, 
19  were  discharged  as  improved,  and  2  as  not  insane,  and  60  died.  Of  the  remaining, 
87  will  probably  recover,  and  44  will  probably  improve — that  is,  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  number  will  recover,  12  per  cent,  improve,  11  per  cent  die,  and  about  47  per 
cent  were  chronic  when  admitted.  About  20  per  cent  became  insane  from  worry, 
mental  strain,  religious  excitement,  etc.,  these  causes  being  operative  twice  as 
frequently  among  women  as  among  men.  Excessive  use  of  alcohol  was  the  cause 
of  the  insanibr  in  75  cases,  nearly  all  men;  drug  habit  in  ai  cases,  nearljr  all  women, 
and  33,  nearly  all  men,  owed  their  insanity  to  immorality  of  some  kind.  About 
33  per  cent  of  the  number  became  insane  from  physical  causes,  such  as  disease 
of  organs,  injuries,  and  physiological  crises.  In  14  cases  congenital  defect  was  the 
cause,  in  48  heredity  was  the  sole  cause  stated,  and  in  122  others  an  inherited  pre- 
disposition existed.  About  25  per  cent.,  therefore,  would  have  escaped  mental 
trouble  were  it  not  for  inherited  nervous  instability  or  lack  of  self-control,  and  about 
33.3  per  cent  started  in  life  heavily  handicapped  by  inheritance  of  an  insane  diathesis. 
Of  those  who  recovered,  41  were  under  30,  59  were  between  30  and  ^  and  ai  weie 
over  50  years  of  age.  Recovery  is,  therefore,  five  times  as  probaUe  if  the  patient  is 
under  so.  Of  those  admitted,  IS  were  under  ao,  159  were  over  50,  and  348,  or  67  per 
cent,  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50.  These  figures  emphasize  the  fact  mat 
insani^  is  a  disease  of  the  active  period  of  life. 

IN8BOTB  A1VS>  mSBASB.  See  Entomology. 

IN8TITUTB  OF  EltBOmKUUf  BNOOIBBRS.  See  American  Institute  op 
Elecimcal  Engineers. 

INBl'ITUTB  OP  FRAMOE,  organized  1795  as  the  successor  of  four  old  French 
academies;  reorganized  1816.  It  now  comprises  (i)  the  Academic  Fran^aise  (q.v.) ; 
(2)  the  Academic  dcs  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  for  the  study  of  archseological 
and  antiquarian  questions,  40  members:  (3)  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  including 
under  mathematical  sciences  sections  in  geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  geo^raph^, 
naval  architecture,  and  general  physics ;  and  under  the  physical  sciences  sections  m 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  agriculture,  anatomy,  zoology,  medicine,  surgery,  etc., 
and  having  the  |:ift  of  many  prizes,  66  members;  (4)  the  Acadimie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
irhich  luis  divisions  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  eiwraving,  and  music,  and 
which  comprises  in  its  membership  14  painters,  8  sculptors,  8  architects,  6  musicians, 
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and  4  engravers;  (5)  the  Acadetnie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Folitiques,  revived  1832, 
having  sections  in  philosophy,  ethics,  political  economy,  law,  politics,  administration, 
finance,  etc.,  40  members.  Members  of  the  institute  are  elected  for  life,  and  recast 
an  annual  stipend. 

INTBRNATIONAIi  OONFBRBNOXI  ON  THB  PBBSBRVATXOK  OF  BKI 
QAME.   See  Biology  (paragraph  Mammals). 

INTBRNATn>NAIi  CONaRESSBS  at  Paris  ExposmoK.  See  Paris  Exfosi- 
noN. 

INTBRNATIONAIi  OONGRBSS  OF  BLBOTBIOIAN8.   Sec  Physics. 
INTBRNATIONAIi  OONaRBSS  OF  PBTBIOI8TS.  See  Physics. 
INTBUTAIlONAXi  FTSHBHIBS  OONORBSS.   See  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
INTORNATIONAIi  PSyOUlOAXi  mBTXTUTB.  See  Psychical  Isstitlte, 
Ihteknational. 

INTERNAHONAZi  sports.   See  Sports,  International. 
INTBRNATIONAIi  TAOHT  RAOBS.    See  Yachting. 

lOWA,  a  Western  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  56,025  square  miles. 
The  capital  is  Des  Moines.  Iowa  was  organized  as  a  Territory  July  3,  183&,  admitted 
as  a  State  March  3,  1845,  and  readmitted  with  enlarged  boundaries  December  28. 
1846.  According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  p<^ulation  in  1890  was  1,911,896; 
in  1900,  2,231,853;  increase  for  the  decade,  319,957,  or  16.7  per  cent  The  four 
largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Des  Moines,  62,139;  Dubuque,  36.297; 
Davenport,  35,254,  and  Sioux  City,  33.1 11. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  305.859,948  bushels.  $82,582,186;  wheat,  21,798,223  bushels,  $12,860,- 
952;  oats,  130,572.138  bushels,  $26,114,428;  barley,  11.708,822  bushels,  $4,332,264; 
rye,  1,806,570  bushels,  $740,694;  buckwheat,  148,800  bushels,  $95,232;  potatoes. 
14,004.576  bushels,  $5,181,693,  and  hay,  5,006,470  tons,  $34,043-996.  Iowa  led  all  the 
States  as  a  producer  of  com  and  hay,  and  took  second  rank  in  the  production  of 
oats  and  barley.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
estimated  the  wool  product  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  586.6144:  wool, 
washed  and  unwashed,  3,813,186  pounds;  scoured  wool,  1,715,934  pounds. 

Industries. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  amount  of  spirits 
rectified  was  76,249  gallons ;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  143,459  gallons,  and  fermented 
liquors  produced.  245.603  barrels.  The  total  number  of  cigar  factories  in  operation 
during  the  calendar  year  1899  was  657,  and  tobacco  factories,  89.  Their  combined 
output  was  81,194,693 -cigars,  52,300  cigarettes,  and  431,871  pounds  of  tobacco.  The 
total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  1899  was  5,177,479  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,397,338.  the 
largest  annual  production  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  average  price  of  coal  per 
ton,  $1.24,  was  the  highest  recorded  in  five  years.  Strikes  of  comparatively  short 
duration  occurred  in  34  of  the  230  active  mines  reporting.  The  average  working 
time  lost  by  each  man  on  strike  was  28  days;  and  although  a  total  of  2623  men  were 
made  idle,  the  total  working  time  lost  was  72,710  days — less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  working  time  made  by  the  10,971  men  employed  in  the  mines.  The  principal 
quarry  products  in  1899  were  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  a  total  valuation  of 
$809,924.  In  the  same  year  Iowa  ranked  fourth  among  the  States  as  a  packer  of 
sweet  corn,  the  output  being  846,300  cases  of  24  cans  each. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
at  the  principal  delivery  ports  were  valued  as  follows:  Burlington,  $185;  Council 
Bluffs.  $15,804;  Des  Moines,  $45,696;  Dubuque,  $40,904,  and  Sioux  City,  $.^,910: 
total.  $130,499,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $2082;  exports,  none. 

Railways. — In  1900  Iowa  ranked  third  among  the  States  in  new  railway  construc- 
tion, with  new  mileage  for  the  calendar  year  of  267.76.  Total  railway  mileage  in  the 
State,  9405.84. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  203  national  banks  in  operation  and  78  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  was  $14,202,820;  circulation,  $7,922,604;  deposits. 
$61,536,387,  and  reserve,  $10,581,450.  The  State  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered  214. 
and  had  capital.  $9,309,800:  deposits,  $32,938,940,  and  resources,  $45,118,298;  private 
banks,  119,  with  capital,  $2,807,042;  deposits,  $9,372,661,  and  resources.  $13,843,345^ 
and  stock  savings  banks,  226,  with  capital,  $8,745,100:  depositors,  160.773  (estimated); 
deposits,  $58,208,115,  and  resources,  $69,274,126.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses 
at  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  and  Sioux  City  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
aggregated  $177,297,559,  an  increase  of  $17,703,367  in  a  year. 

Education. — The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  State  Educational  Directory, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  November,  1900,  gives  compara- 
tive statistics  of  the  public  schools  for  1899  and  1900 : 
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Items.  1899.  igoo. 

Number  of  scboothouses    I5>&36  13.861 

Valae  of             "    $i6,g(«,(^  $17,655,992 

Scboothouses  built  during  the  year   272  340 

Population  between  ages  of  5  and  21   727,775  73i.i54 

Number  enrolled  in  school   554.99^  566,223 

Average  daily  attendance   364.409  ^^i-^^i 

Average  monthly  tuition  per  pupil   1''^  $1.96 

Number  of  teachers  employed   28,437  28,789 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries   $5,417,663  $5,606,932 

all  other  school  purposes   $3,165,754  $3,421,986 

Total  school  expenditures   $8,583417  $9,028,918 

In  1900  the  State  University  reported  102  professors  and  assistants,  and  1438 
students  in  all  departments.  In  1899  there  were  330  public  high  schools,  with 
1006  teachers  and  27,399  students;  35  private  secondary  schools,  with  143  teachers 
and  1898  students;  5  public  normal  schools,  with  62  teachers  and  2097  students,  and 
18  private  normal  schools,  with  108  teachers  and  2567  students.  Twenty-five  colleges 
and  universities  for  men  and  for  txtth  sexes  reported  364  professors  and  instructors, 
5667  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $406,835;  and  i  school  of  technology  reported 
67  professors  and  instructors,  744  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $119,647.  The 
professional  schools  comprised  5  theolt^cal  schools,  with  18  instructors  and  216 
students;  3  law  schools,  with  13  instructors  and  363  students,  and  5  medical  schools, 
with  93  instructors  and  626  students. 

Finances, — The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  for  the  year  1900  was  as 
follows:  Personal  property,  $98,903,739;  realty,  $393,268,387;  railroad,  sleeping-car, 
express  company,  telegraph  and  telephone  properly,  $47,501,138;  total,  $539,268,387. 
Property  is  assessed  at  one-fourth  its  actual  value.  The  total  State  tax  levy  in  1900 
was  2.7  mills.  The  State  debt  amounts  to  $10,937.18,  which,  according  to  the 
constitution,  cannot  be  paid.  The  cash  on  hand  in  the  State  treasury  in  general 
revenue  fund  December  29,  1900,  was  $900,630.64. 

Penal  Institutions  and  Stale  Charities. — The  following  shows  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  various  institutions,  based  on  the  records  kept  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1900:  Hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Qarinda,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Independence, 
2870;  college  for  the  blind,  138;  school  for  the  deaf,  274;  soldiers'  home,  568;  sol- 
diers' orphans'  home,  448;  institution  for  feeble-minded  children,  854;  industrial 
school  for  .boys,  452;  industrial  school  for  girls,  126;  penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  498; 
penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  48S. 

Legislature. — Two  important  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  relative 
to  tiK  taxation  of  corporations.  One  of  these,  revising  the  method  of  taxing  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  express  companies,  provides  that  hereafter  the  State  executive 
council  shall  appraise  the  property  of  these  companies,  and  that  upon  the  property 
as  thus  appraised  taxes,  both  State  and  local,  are  to  be  collected  by  the  same 
authorities  that  collect  upon  personal  property,  and  that  the  taxes  are  to  be  the 
same  in  amount  as  those  upon  personal  property.  The  corporation  taxes  are  to  be 
considered  as  final  and  sufficient  for  the  corporations  in  question ;  and,  therefore,  the 
owners  of  capital  stock  in  the  companies  are  not  to  be  taxed.  This  law  simplifies 
the  system  previously  employed  in  taxing  these  companies,  and  also  makes  the 
evasion  of  taxation  more  difficult.  A  second  law  passed  with  a  similar  purpose 
authorizes  the  emplojrment  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  of  tax  inquisitors. 
The  duty  of  these  persons  is  to  make  report  to  the  board  on  personal  property 
"wherever  and  whenever  found,"  which  the  _property-owner  has  "neglected"  to 
place  upon  his  tax  list.  In  return  for  their  assistance  the  inquisitors  are  to  receive 
a  commission  of  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  by  which  they  have  caused 
the  public  treasury  to  be  enriched. 

An  act  designed  to  prevent  election  frauds  absolutely  provides  that  voting  machines 
shall  be  used  in  all  subsequent  State  elections.  These  machines  are  to  be  tested  by 
a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  are  to  be  so  constructed 
that  a  vote  may  be  cast  with  perfect  secrecy  for  any  candidate  for  office ;  moreover, 
the  machines  must  rigidly  account  for  everjr  vote  cast. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  in  Iowa,  which  is  rapidly  assuming  prominence,  received 
legislative  encouragement  by  an  act  approved  April  6,  providing  that  for  a  period 
often  years  the  following  property  should  be  exempt  from  taxation :  First.  Mills, 
buildings,  tools  and  aiipliances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Second.  Land, 
not  to  exceed  in  any  single  case  100  acres.  Third.  Capital  invested  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  sugar  from  beets  raised  in  Iowa.  Fourth.  All  personal  property 
used  in  connection  with  such  business.  Fifth.  The  stock  of  any  company  engaged  in 
such  business. 
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A  municipal  code  committee,  consisting  of  3  members  from  the  House  and  3  from 
the  Senate,  was  appointed,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approx-ed 
April  6,  to  revise  and  codify  the  State  laws  governing  municipal  corporations,  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  the  next  l^slative  assembly.  An  act  curiously  at  variance 
with  opinions  recently  expressed  as  to  the  advisability  of  absolutely  restricting  tbe 
indebtedness  of  municipal  corporations  (see  Municipal  Goveknhent)  was  apiiroved 
on  April  6.  The  act  provides  that  no  city  or  county  may  become  indebted  in  any 
manner  or  for  any  purpose"  to  an  amount  exceeding  in  the  ag^egate  1%  per  cent- 
of  the  value  of  its  property.  This  law  will  tend  to  prevent  cities  from  acquiring 
and  taking  over  pront-bearing  public  utilities  by  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  on  April  3  requesting  the  Iowa  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  promote  the  passage  of  a  bill  then  pending  at  Washington  providing  (or 
the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $5,000,000  to  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  St 
Louis  Fair  of  1903.  The  resolution  set  forth  that  at  a  convention  represented  by 
delegates  from  all  those  States  and  Territories  which  were  portions  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  of  1803  it  had  been  determined  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  that  purchase 
by  holding  an  exposition  of  arts,  sciences,  and  industries  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  the 
people  of  St,  Louis  proposed  to  raise  by  themselves  $10,000,000  for  that  purpose. 

Constitutional  Amendment. — A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  regular  session 
of  the- Assembly  in  1900  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  the  election 
of  State  officers  biennially,  instead  of  annually.  This  resolution  having  been  also 
adopted  by  the  previous  Assembly,  was  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  electorate 
in  November,  tn  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  amendment 
provides  that  general  elections  shall  be  held  in  November,  1902,  and  biennialhr  there- 
after. Officers  who  would  otherwise  retire  in  1901  and  in  1903  shall  hold  office  until 
1902  and  1904  respectively.  The  General  Assembly  is  not  again  to  hold  session  until 
January,  1903,  after  the  first  biennial  election.  The  Assembly  will  thus  meet  on  the 
odd,  instead  of  the  even,  years.  This  amendment  was  adopted  in  November  by  about 
25,000  majority.  Now  the  constitution  requires  that  every  ten  years  this  question 
must  be  put  to  the  voters.  "Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution?" 
No  one  expected  that  in  the  decennial  year  of  1900  this  question  would  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  no  one,  in  fact,  wanted  such  an  answer ;  but  in  some  way  the 
voters  got  the  biennial  election  mixed  up  with  the  constitutional  revision  proposition, 
and  boSi  questions  were  voted  on  and  decided  affirmatively. 

Elections. — The  State  election  for  governor  took  place  in  1899,  when  the  Repub- 
lican nominee,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  won  by  a  plurality  of  56,000.  In  1900  election  wai 
held  for  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  a  Supreme  Court 
judge,  and  a  railroad  commissioner.  The  Republican  nominees  for  these  offices  were 
elected  with  average  pluralities  of  94,000  votes.  The  li  representatives  of  Iowa  in 
the  56th  Congress  were  all  Republicans.  In  the  57th  Congress  the  representation  will 
also  be  solidly  Republican,  the  only  changes  made  being  as  follows :  J.  N.  W.  Rumple 
(Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  J.  R.  Lane  (Rep.)  ;  Walter  1.  Smidi 
(Rep.)  was  elected  in  place  of  Smith  McPherson  (Rep.),  resigned,  to  serve  for  the 
remaining  term  of  the  56th  Congress  and  also  for  the  57th  Congress ;  J.  P.  Conner 
(Rep.)  was  elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  56th  and  for  the  57th  Congress  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  (Rep.)  as  United 
States  senator.  The  State  Legislature  consisted  in  1899,  in  the  Senate,  of  38  Repub- 
licans and  12  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  62  Republicans  and  38  Democrats. 
In  1901  the  the  legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  34  Republicans  and  16 
Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  81  Republicans  and  19  Democrats.  In  the  natioaal 
election  McKinley  polled  over  307,000  votes,  and  Bryan  over  209,000.  In  the  election 
of  1896  McKinley  polled  about  290,000  votes,  and  Bryan  about  224,00a  McKinley's 
plurality  thus  increased  from  66,000  to  98,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  were  in  a  large  majority,  nominated 
John  H.  Gear  by  acclamation  to  succeed  himself  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
full  term  beginning  March  4,  1901.  At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  Assembly.  January  17. 
Gear  was  declared  elected.  After  his  death  Governor  Shaw,  on  August  22,  appointed 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  portion  of  Mr.  Gear's  first  term, 
ending  March  4,  1901.  As  the  Iowa  Legislature  does  not  re^larly  meet  again  until 
January,  1902,  the  senatorship  must  remain  vacant  till  that  time  or  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  be  called. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive— 
governor,  Leslie  M.  Shaw;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  C.  Milliman;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  R.  C.  Barrett ;  secretary  of  state,  G.  L.  Dobson ;  auditor,  F.  F. 
Merriam;  treasurer,  John  Herriott;  attorney-general,  Milton  Remley;  adjutant- 
general.  M.  H.  Beyers — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  G.  S.  Robinson  (Rep.);  associate  Jus- 
tices, S.  M.  Ladd  (Rep.),  C.  T.  Granger  (Rep.),  J.  Given  (Rep.),  C,  M.  Waterman 
(Rep.),  H.  E.  Deemer  (Rep.)  ;  clerk,  C.  T.  Jones  (Rep.). 
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Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Thomas  Hedge  (Burling- 
ton), J.  R.  Lane,  D.  B.  Henderson  (Dubuque),  G.  N.  Haugen  (Northwood),  R.  G. 
Cousins  (Tipton).  T.  F.  Lacey  (Oskaloosa),  J.  A.  T.  Hull  (Des  Moines),  W.  P. 
Hepburn  (Clarinda),  Smith  McPherson,  J.  P.  Dolliver  (Fort  Dodge),  Lot  Thomaa 
(Storm  Lake) — all  Republicans. 

Senators  for  igoo  (56th  Congress) :  J.  H.  Gear  (until  1901),  from  Burlington,  and 
W.  B.  Allison  (until  1903),  from  Dubuque — both  Republicans. 

State  c^iicers  for  1901 :  Executive,  same  as  for  1900,  except  secretary  of  state,  W. 
B.  Martin;  treasurer,  G.  S.  Gilbertson,  and  attorney-general,  C.  W.  MuIIan. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Josiah  Given  (Rep.);  associate  justices,  S.  M. 
Ladd  (Rep.),  E.  McQain  (Rep.),  C.  M.  Waterman  (Rep.),  J.  C.  Sherwin  (Rep.)  ; 
clerk,  C.  T.  Jones. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  J.  N.  W.  Rumple  (Marengo),  W.  I.  Smith  (Council  Bluffs),  and  J.  P.  Conner 
(Denison),  replace,  respectively,  J.  R.  Lane,  S.  McPherson,  and  J.  P.  Dolliver — all 
Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  W.  B.  AIHson  (until  1903)  ;  one  vacancy. 

IOWA,  BTATB  UNIVHRBmr  OP,  Iowa  City,  la.,  organized  1847.  had  in 
1899-1900  a  faculty  of  102,  an  attendance  of  1438,  a  library  of  57,000  volumes,  and 
an  income  for  the  year  of  $256,684.  No  important  gifts  were  received  during  the  year. 

IB  BLAND,  an  island  forming  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  an  area  of  32,583 
square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  in  1899  at  4,535,516.  -  It  is  divided  into  the 
four  counties  of  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught.  The  executive  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  lord  lieutenant  or  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  minis- 
try, who  is  assisted  by  a  chief  secretary,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  attorney-general 
for  Ireland  and  a  privy  council.  The  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  who  is  the  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  lieutenant,  is  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  official 
acts  of  the  Irish  administration.  There  is  also  a  Local  Government  Board,  a 
Board  of  Works,  a  Board  of  National  Education,  and  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Other  Industries  and  Technical  Instruction,  created  in  1899.  The  police  force 
of  Ireland  includes  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police,  numbering  in  1899,  12,393  men.  Ireland  is  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  103  members  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  28  peers. 

Emigration. — The  population  of  Ireland  is  constantly  decreasing  on  account  of 
emigration.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland  from  1851  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1900  is  given  at  3,796,131.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  immigration,  the  number  of  immigrants  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  35.6o7.  gainst  32,345  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total 
number,  85  were  debarred,  1040  were  illiterate,  24,809  brought  less  than  $30  each, 
and  6044  had  been  in  the  United  States  before.  In  regard  to  destination,  13,289  stayed 
in  New  York,  8749  went  to  Massachusetts,  and  1918  to  New  Jersey. 

Religion  and  Education. — Out  of  a  total  population  of  4,704,750  in  1891,  3.549,956, 
or  75.5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
600,000  to  the  Church  of  England,  444,974  were  Presbyterians,  55,500  Methodists, 
17,017  Independents,  5111  Baptists,  and  3032  Quakers.  At  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Ireland  are  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's  colleges  at 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  There  is  a  Catholic  university,  which  includes  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  seven  CathoHc  colleges.  According  to  the  sixty-sixth 
annual  report  of  the  commissioners  of  national  education,  there  were  at  the  end 
of  September,  1899,  8670  schools  in  operation  and  290  in  the  course  of  construction. 
The  total  enrolment  of  the  national  schools  was  over  800,000.  There  were  also  346 
special  schools,  of  which  301  were  convent  national  and  45  monastery  national 
schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils  both  in  the  convent  and  the  monastery  schools 
was  107,680,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  73,435.  The  153  workhouse  schools 
had  an  enrolment  of  5061.  There  were  also  99  island  schools  and  160  schools 
attended  by  half-tiipe  pupils,  with  an  enrolment  of  5422  and  4753  respectively. 
According  to  the  census  of  1891,  71  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland  could 
read  and  write;  ti  per  cent,  read  only,  and  18  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

For  statistics  of  trade  and  production,  and  also  for  the  history  for  the  year,  see 
article  Great  Britain. 

PBIiAWP,  OHUSOH  OP,  was  united  to  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act 
of  Union,  1800,  but  disestablished  by  an  act  of  1869,  taking  effect  January  i,  1871. 
The  governing  body,  a  General  Synod  which  meets  annually,  is  composed  of  two 
hou.ses,  one  of  bishops  and  one  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  the  latter  body  elected 
triennially  by  the  various  diocesan  synods.  In  1900  the  clergy  was  represented  by  13 
bishops.  1200  incumboits,  and  360  curates ;  the  laity,  by  an  estimated  church  popu- 
lation of  600,703. 
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IRON  AND  STBEL.  During  the  year  1900  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  which  has  extended  from  the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the 
pianufacture  of  machinery  and  other  finished  articles.  Before  discussing  the  con- 
dition of  this  industry  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  distribution  of  iron  production  throughout  the  world,  Acording  to  the 
Society  of  German  Iron  Masters,  the  production  of  pig  iron  per  head  of  population 
in  i8c^  was  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Germany   296      Sweden  248 

Great  Britain   476      Italy   I 

France   142      Russia   38 

Austria- Hungary   64      United  States  350 

Belgium   330 

A  more  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison,  however,  is  to  consider  the  total  produc- 
tion of  each  country,  and  from  the  most  recent  statistics  available  the  following 
table  has  been  compiled: 

Production 

Country,  Year.  in  Tons. 

Great  Britain  1899   9,393,018 

Austria   ,  1898   957-837 

Hungary   1898   439-404 

Bosnia   1899   13749 

Belgium   1S99   1.036.185 

Canada   1899   94,077 

France   1899   2.567.388 

Germany  and  Luxemburg  1899   8,029-303 

Italy   1898   12,387 

Japan   1896    16,000 

Russia   1898   2,193.750 

Spain   1899  ■   295.840 

Sweden   1899   497.727 

United  States  1899  13.620,703 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  13,620.703  long  tons, 
valued  at  $245,172,654.  During  the  same  year  the  quantity  of  iron  ore  rained 
amounted  to  24,683,173  long  tons,  valued  at  $34,999,077.  The  iron  ore  production 
for  1900  was  doubtless  still  larger,  and  the  unprecedented  figures  of  1899  probably 
exceeded  by  about  1,000,000  tons.  About  80  per  cent,  of  this  production  came  from 
the  Lake  Superior  regions,  of  which  die  output  for  the  years  1899  and  1900  is  given 
below : 

1899.  1900. 

Marquette  Range   $3,757,010  $3.30543? 

Menominee  Range   3,301,052  3.193.024 

Gogebic  Range   2,795,856  2.752,675 

Vamillian  Range   1,771.502  1,655.799 

Mesabi  Range   6,626,384  7.763.380 

Michipicoten  (Canada)   ^.000 

$18,251,804  $18,632,315 

From  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  was  entirely  due  to  the  Mesabi 
district,  and  that  the  output  of  Minnesota  for  the  first  time  exceeded  that  of  Michi- 
gan. Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Lake  Superior  production  is,  that  in  1900. 
7  mines  shipped  over  750,000  tons  of  ore  each,  while  two  others  shipped  over 
1,000.000  tons.  This  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  output  when  it  is  considered 
that  up  to  1890  no  single  mine  in  this  district  had  reached  a  production  of  750.000 
tons,  and  up  to  1896  but  one  had  produced  such  an  amount. 

This  enormous  output  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  handled 
largely  in  specially  constructed  steel  ?hips  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  so  important  has 
the  ore-carrying  trade  become  that  there  are  now  about  thirty  large  steel  ships  in 
commission  or  buildine  which  have  an  average  capacity  of  from  6000  to  7000  tons. 
During  the  year  1900  the  freight  rate  for  the  ore  delivered  at  Lake  Erie  ports  was 
$1.25  per  ton,  but  this  will  probably  be  reduced  by  nearly  50  cents  during  the  coming 
season.  There  was  also  considerable  activity  in  iron-mining  in  the  Southeastern 
States,  but.  as  usual,  most  of  the  output  is  from  Alabama. 

The  production  of  the  different  classes  of  p^g  iron  in  the  United  States  for  1899 
and  1900  is  given  in  the  following  table : 
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1899.  1900. 
Tons.    Per  Cent.  Tons.    Per  Cent. 

Foundry  and  forge  iron  4^13.124      30.9  4,464.529  32.1 

Bessemer  pig   8,202,778      60.3  8,124,255  58.4 

Basic  pig   98s.033       7  3  1.058,542  7-6 

Spiegel  and  ferro   219.768       1.6  267.270  1.9 


13,620,703     J00.0  13.914.596  100.0 

There  is.  accordingly,  an  increase  of  293,893  tons  in  the  amount  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced during  1900  over  the  production  for  1899.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  nearly 
alt  of  the  furnaces  which  could  be  worked  were  in  active  operation  during  the  year, 
including  some  of  the  older  furnaces  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere,  which,  on  account  of  their  location  and  other  causes,  can  be  run  at  a 
protit  only  when  the  price  of  iron  is  abnornially  high.  Four  large  blast-furnaces — 
two  at  Chicago,  one  at  Thomas,  Ala.,  and  one  at  La  Follette,  Tcnn. — have  been 
completed,  and  a  number  of  others  are  being  erected,  so  that  in  1901  there  will  be 
23  new  blast-furnaces  available.  Making  allowance  for  those  to  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission, this  gives  an  increased  annual  net  producing  capacity  of  3,000.000  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  annum.  No  official  figures  of  the  production  of  steel  during  1900  are 
available,  but  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  10,980,000  tons,  of  which  7,500,000  tons 
were  Bessemer  steel,  3,225.000  tons  <H)en-hearth  steel,  and  155,000  tons  were  crucible 
and  other  special  steels.  Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States,  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  pig  iron,  rails,  steel  billets,  bars,  plates,  structural  steel,  and 
machinery,  amounted  in  value  to  $121,913,548  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 
1900,  as  compared  with  $93,716,031  in  1899. 

Turning  to  the  figures  for  the  other  leading  iron-producing  countries,  we  find  that, 
like  the  United  States,  they  show  great  activity  in  iron  and  steel  production.  The 
following  table  gives  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  for  1900  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries for  which  statistics  are  available: 

Pig  Iron.  Steel. 


Tons.  Tons. 

Great  Britain  9,150,000  5,100,000 

Germany  8.406,370  6.780.000 

France   2,683,000  1,625.000 

Belgium    975.000   


These  figures  are  partly  estimated  and  partly  official.  From  them  and  the  reports 
from  other  foreign  countries  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  world  for  1900 
was  estimated  at  41,750,000  tons,  and  of  steel  at  27,500,000  tons.  During  the  year 
Canada  entered  the  field  as  an  iron-producing  and  steel-making  country  on  a  com- 
paratively large  scale.  American  capitalists,  following  up  their  purchase  of  the 
Sydney  coal  fields  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  have  purchased  a  portion  of  the 
Bell  Island,  Newfoundland,  iron  mines,  and  commenced  work  during  1900  on  a  lai^e 
coke-making  plant,  blast-furnaces,  and  steel  works  at  Sydney.  These  plants  had 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  construction  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A  similar 
project  for  using  Cape  Breton  coal  and  Bell  Island  ore  in  manufacturing  steel  on  a 
large  scale  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company,  and  will  doubtless  be 
carried  well  on  toward  completion  in  igoi. 

Technology. — The  changes  in  the  technical  details  of  steel  and  iron  manufacture 
during  1900  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  improvements  looking  toward  increased 
economy  and  improved  quality  of  the  product,  and  in  the  better  handling  of  large 
quantities  of  material.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  improved  machinery  for 
loading  iron  ore  from  vessels  to  cars,  and  cars  to  vessels,  at  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  increased  use  of  steel  cars  of  large  capacity  made  up  into  heavy  trains 
and  hauled  by  locomotives  of  great  size.  Several  improvements  have  been  made  in 
charging  machines  for  blast  and  steel  furnaces,  and  the  pig-iron  casting  machine, 
which  is  now  a  necessary  attachment  to  all  large  furnaces,  has  been  further  im- 
proved. In  steel  making  the  Talbot  continuous  process  has  been  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Morrell  open-hearth  process  has  been 
tried  at  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  works,  it  is  understood,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  use  of  blast-furnace  gases  in  gas  engines  for  the  production  of  power 
has  extended  rapidly  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  nearly  35.000  horse  power  being 
thus  produced  at  the  end  of  1900.  The  study  of  the  possible  uses  of  blast-furnace 
slag  was  continued  during  the  year  by  C.  von  Schwartz,  A.  D.  Fibers  and  others. 
It  has  been  employed  in  making  sand  bricks,  cement,  and  sometimes  for  fertiliser, 
particularly  when  it  contains  a  sufficient  percentage  of  phosphorus.    One  method 
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of  making  slag  cement  is  to  use  slag;  obtained  from  a  furnace  producing  grey 
iron.  It  is  first  granulated  by  running  it  while  hot  into  a  stream  of  cold  water,  so 
that  sand  is  produced.  This  material  is  then  dried  with  equal  quantities  of  limestone, 
and  to  it  is  added  powdered  slaked  lime.  The  whole  is  then  finely  pulverized,  so 
that  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  which  has  5000  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  as  the 
proper  degree  of  fineness  is  essential  to  the  proper  setting  of  the  cement  The 
powdered  mixture  is  made  into  bricks  with  8  per  cent  of  water,  and  after  sund- 
ing  in  the  air  for  a  few  days  it  is  burned  to  clinkers  in  a  kiln.  These  clinkers,  when 
ground  and  made  into  briquettes,  show  a  tensile  strength  after  28  days  of  282-370 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  after  360  days  of  538-700  pounds  per  square  inch 
(Journal  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  I.,  1900). 

Mr.  Elbers  has  suggested  its  use  in  making  artificial  stone  for  building  purpose 
and  a  number  of  experiments  in  this  field  are  being  tried. 

What  seems  to  be  an  important  improvement  in  rail  manufacture  was  given  a 
trial  at  one  of  the  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  during  the  year,  and  con- 
sists in  an  arrangement  for  allowing  the  rail  to  be  finished  at  a  lower  temperature 
without  affecting  the  rapidity  and  quantity  of  production.  Among  the  minor 
improvements  worthy  of  mention  are  the  building  of  a  plant  near  Chicago  for  mak- 
ing steel  castii^s  by  the  Tropenas  process;  the  use  of  molybdenum,  tune^sten,  and 
vanadium  in  making  special  steels,  and  the  tests  now  in  process  on  mckel-stecl 
rails.  The  advantages  of  drying  the  blast  for  blast-furnaces  and  converters  were 
seriously  discussed  during  the  year,  and  at  its  close  the  prospects  were  that  the  near 
future  would  see  experiments  in  this  direction  constructed  on  a  large  scale. 

Trade. — The  outline  history  of  the  steel  and  iron  trade  for  1900  was  substantially 
as  follows :  A  period  Of  high  prices ;  a  sharp  break  in  quotations  accompanied  by  a 
falling  oflf  in  business;  a  period  of  somewhat  more  active  trade  at  low  prices,  and 
finally  a  recovery  in  prices,  but  to  a  point  much  below  that  at  which  the  year  opened. 
The  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  large  industrial  corporations  by  consolidation, 
which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  1899,  continued  to  a  less  extent  during  igoo.  and 
conversely  there  was  a  noticeable  movement  to  organize  new  companies  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  combinations.  Some  of  these  new  organizations  were 
undoubtedly  formed  largely  for  the  purpose  of  selling  out  to  the  combinations,  bnt 
others  were  legitimate  undertakings.  The  followiiw  table  shows  the  prices  for  each 
month  of  190O  at  which  pig  iron  and  steel  sold  at  Pittsburg,  Penn. : 

PrrTSBFRQ  MONTHLY  PRICES  PER  TON  OP  IRON  AND  STE2L. 
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American  Iron  and  Steel  in  Europe. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  keystone 
of  commercial  supremacy  in  the  modern  world  is  the  production  and  conversion  of 
pig  iron,  for  on  these  depend  rapid  communication,  naval  and  militar>-  strength, 
and  the  manufacturing  industries.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  English  production  of 
pig  iron  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  United  States,  being  7,811,727  tons  in  1S84 
as  against  4.097,867  by  the  United  States.  But  in  1899  the  United  States  produced 
over  4,000,000  tons  more  than  Great  Britain,  the  estimated  amount  of  the  former 
being  13.620,703  and  of  the  latter  9,363,018.  In  1898,  moreover.  Great  Britain 
imported,  mainly  from  Spain,  nearly  5,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens  steel.  In  the  worI<rs  production  of  pig  iron 
for  1898  the  United  States  made  32.8  per  cent. ;  Great  Britain,  24  per  cent.,  and 
Germany,  20.3  per  cent.  Of  steel,  the  United  States  made  37.6  per  cent. ;  Germany. 
?3  9  per  cent.,  and  Great  Britain,  19.3  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  and  because  of 
the  still  ravenous  American  iron  and  steel  markets,  British  exports  of  those  products 
have  been  largely  in  excess  of  American  exports.  But  the  British  exports  are 
declining,  while  those  of  America  are  increasing.  British  exports  of  iron  have 
fallen  off  nearly  100  per  cent,  since  1884,  while  the  United  States  exports  were  in 
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iSgS  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  in  1889.  English  exports  of  rails  and  other  rail- 
way supplies  amounted  in  the  early  seventies  to  nearly  iio,ooo,ooo  yearly ;  in  1898 
they  had  fallen  to  about  i3,ooo,ooo.  During  the  same  period  American  exports  of 
the  same  materials  increased  in  amount  from  one- seventy-fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
British.  In  1898  the  total  production  of  rails  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  772,035 
tons;  that  of  the  United  States  was  1,981,241  tons,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much.  The  apparent  inference  from  these  figures  is  that  with  the  gluttii^  of  the 
American  markets  exports  of  very  great  magnitude  will  follow.  In  the  matter  of 
finished  iron  and  steel  products  the  statistics  are  similar.  American  exports  of 
stationary  engines  have  increased  200  per  cent,  in  ten  years  (from  1889  to  1898),  while 
British  exports  have  fallen  off  22  per  cent,  American  exports  of  locomotives  have 
increased  300  per  cent,  and  British  exports  in  the  years  1889  and  185^  were  approxi- 
mately equal.  Many  reasons  are  advanced  by  British  writers  to  account  for  the 
increasing  prominence  of  the  American  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  some  of  these 
include  a  rebuke  and  warning  to  their  countrymen.  In  discussing  the  greater  rich- 
ness of  American  ore  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  dis- 
tances over  which  ore  is  hauled  in  America;  for  instance,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Pittsbui^,  including  two  reshtpments.  And  it  is  added  that  a  more  crucial  element 
than  the  richer  ore  renders  it  possible  for  iron  mined  at  Lake  Superior  to  be  shipped 
to  Buffalo  and  there  foundried,  reshipped  to  New  York,  a  total  distance  of  nearly 
2000  miles,  and  from  there  sent  to  Australia  to  compete  with  British  products  in  a 
British  colony.  The  building  by  an  American  firm  of  the  great  Atbara  Bridge  for 
the  railroad  to  Khartoum  in  1898,  and  the  supplying  of  American  locomotives  for 
the  Midland  Railway  in  1899  are  other  instances  which  the  English  cannot  forget. 
Since  the  great  engineering  strike  attention  has  been  pretty  sharply  fixed  upon  the 
method  of  the  Britisli  trades  unions.  An  accurate  demarcation  of  their  attitude  is 
almost  impossible,  but  their  position  seems  fairly  well  outlined  by  the  statement 
in  the  official  Journal  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  that  "Labor-dis- 
placinp;  machinery  means  an  ever-increasing  obstacle  to  be  faced."  Now  it  is  under- 
stood m  England  that  the  tendency  in  America  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  devices  that  few  native-born  Americans  care  to  undertake 
simple  and  continuous  manual  labor,  and  it  is  to  this  man-displacing  process  that 
America's  present  position  in  the  industries  is  largely  due.  That  the  American 
workmen  themselves  appreciate  that  this  labor-saving  process  is  to  their  own 
advantage  was  shown  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
1899,  when  opposition  to  anti-trust  legislation  was  declared  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  likely  to  injure  organized  labor.  Since  the  trusts  are  the  great  users  of  labor- 
saving  machinery — and  the  larprer  the  trust  the  more  extensive  are  the  labor-saving 
devices  employed — the  inferential  reasoning  in  favor  of  "labor-displacing  machinery 
is  evident.  The  wages,  observes  an  English  writer,  which  American  workmen 
draw  would  make  many  English  employers  gasp.  They  work,  he  adds,  on  the 
"piece  system"  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  the  more  work  they  turn  out  the  higher 
are  their  wages,  and  the  cheaper  does  the  employer  obtain  his  product.  In  contrast 
to  this  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Amalgamated  Societ)^  of  Engineers  in  England. 
Rule  XXXIX.  of  that  society  reads:  "Any  member  asking  for  or  taking  work  by 
contract  or  piecework  in  any  firm  or  factory  where  piece  contract  work  does  not  at 
present  exist  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  fined  20S.,  for  the  second  401.,  and  for  the 
third  be  expelled  from  the  society;  and  in  no  case  shall  piecework  be  engaged  in 
any  firm  or  factory  where  it  does  not  at  present  exist."  Even  where,  in  American 
foctories,  workmen  are  paid  by  the  day,  it  is  claimed  that  a  closer  approximation  is 
made  between  efficiency  and  payment,  and  that  the  workmen  are  in  general  more 
intelligent  and  ambitious,  .^gain  it  is  said  that  English  managers  themselves  are 
too  conservative  in  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  their  plants  and  particularly 
in  the  placing  of  contracts.  Instances  are  given,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  American 
steel  concerns  which  made  business  by  employing  experts  to  prove  to  architects  and 
builders  that  steel  frameworks  could  be  advantageously  used  on  proposed  buildings; 
a  more  striking  example  is  that  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Works,  which  literally 
created  a  market  for  steel  cars.  The  Englishman  turns  out  work  on  well-defined 
patterns  and  is  more  willing  to  wait  the  demand  for  it.  And  he  is  not  always  will- 
ing to  modify  his  product  to  meet  special  requirements.  In  this  way  the  colonial 
trade  for  less  specialized  and  massively  built  locomotives  than  are  used  in  England 
has  gone  in  considerable  amounts  to  America.  For  the  American  will  alter  his  plan 
to  fit  the  job,  and  is  willing  to  lose  money  on  it  if  he  sees  an  opening  market.  The 
plan— carried  to  a  less  extent  tn  England — of  working  night  and  day  is  another  aid 
toward  a  cheap  product.  An  example  of  the  difference  of  method  of  English  and 
American  iron  masters  is  furnished  by  an  English  writer.  Blast-furnaces  in 
America,  he  says,  are  driven  hard,  with  the  consequent  result  that  they  have  to  be 
relined  every  three  or  four  years — and  furnace  relining  is  a  costly  operation.  In 
England,  where  the  furnaces  are  driven  at  much  lower  blast,  the  linings  some- 
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times  last  i8  years.  Of  course  the  higher  the  blast  the  more  pig  iron  is  turned  out  and 
the  American  position  is  that  "a  lining  is  good  for  so  much  pig  and  the  sooner  it 
makes  it  the  better."  The  English  iron  master  says  that  more  money  would  be  U»t 
in  relining  than  would  be  gained  on  pt^.  But  he  may  not  take  into  sufficient 
account  the  larger  number  oi  furnaces  which  his  economy  necessitates,  and  the  men 
to  run  them,  and  tbe  additional  fixed  changes. 

IRBIOATION.  The  question  how  to  furnish  water  to  the  arid  lands  of  the 
West  has  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  discussion  and  controversy.  Upon  one  point, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement,  that  the  problem  is  too  %'ast, 
both  in  its  gec^^phical  and  financial  aspect,  to  be  solved  by  private  enterprise  or  by 
individual  States,  and  must  be  taken  up,  at  least  in  a  preliminary  way,  by  the 
national  government.  But  while  it  is  conceded  by  all  interested  parties  that  the 
initial  step  must  be  taken  by  the  general  government,  opinions  differ  greatly  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  nation.  Some  of  those 
favoring  actual  construction  maintain  that  the  national  government  should  merely 
build  great  storage  reservoirs,  under  the  direction  of  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the 
army,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  river  and  harbor  works,  and  that  the  distribution 
of  the  water  and  the  construction  of  distributing  canals  and  ditches  should  be  left 
to  the  States  and  to  private  enterprise.  Others  would  have  the  national  government 
control  both  the  water  and  the  land  through  which  it  is  distributed,  believing  that 
the  value  of  the  land  and  water  would  be  so  interdependent  that  they  would  require 
common  management.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  up  the  question 
of  the  use  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  obtained,  and  has  directed  its  attention  to 
conditions  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  One  of  the  first  problems  considered, 
which  is  really  preliminary  to  the  main  one,  has  been  the  determination  of  some 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  over  water  rights  for  irrigation.  There  is  no 
little  uncertainty  in  many  matters  connected  with  this  subject,  which  has  been 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  fanner  frequently  has  no  idea  of  the  amount  required 
to  bring  about  the  best  results  on  his  land,  and  claims  more  than  he  actually  needs. 

Another  problem  under  discussion  is  the  application  of  irrigation  methods  in  the 
East.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  irrigation  can  often  be  profitably  practised  in  the 
moist  climate  of  the  Eastern  States,  especially  during  abnormally  dry  seasons,  and 
in  portions  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  some  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  by  this  means. 

By  the  proper  application  of  water  a  farmer  may  at  times  save  a  valuable  crop 
from  total  destruction.  There  is  a  general  awakening  to  the  necessity  that  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  prevent  the  deforestation  of  the  land  about  water 
supplies.  The  effect  of  forests  is  to  decrease  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  to  dis- 
tribute more  evenly  and  over  longer  periods  its  removal  through  water  courses- 
The  forest  thus  confers  the  benefits  of  diminishing  the  danger  of  floods  and  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  water  through  seasons  of  drought.  The  general  status  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation  is  reflected  in  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  held 
at  Chicago  in  November,  1900: 

(1)  We  urge  upon  Congress  that  national  appropriations  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  should  be  made  for  the  preser\'ation  of  the  forest  and  the 
reforestation  of  denuded  areas  as  natural  storage  reservoirs  and  for  the -construction 
by  the  national  government,  as  a  part  of  its  policy  of  internal  improvement,  of 
storage  reservoirs  and  other  works  tor  flood  protection  and  to  save  for  use  in  aid  of 
navigation  and  irrigation  the  waters  which  now  run  to  waste  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  artesian  and  subterranean  sources  of  water  sup]ply. 

(2)  The  waters  of  all  streams  should  forever  remain  subject  to  public  control 
and  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  should  inhere  in  the  land  irrigated 
and  beneficial  use  be  the  basis,  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  the  right. 

(3)  The  work  of  building  the  reservoirs  necessary  to  store  the  floods  should  be 
done  directly  by  the  government  under  existing  statutes  relating  to  the  employment 
of  labor  and  hours  of  work  and  under  laws  that  will  give  to  all  American  citizens  a 
free  and  equal  opportunity  to  get  first  employment  and  then  a  home  on  the  land. 

(4)  We  commend  the  efficient  work  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  investigation  of  the  physical  and  legal  problems  and  other  conditions 
relating  to  irrigation,  and  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  more  effective  laws,  customs 
and  methods  of  irrigated  agriculture,  and  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding liberal  appropriations  for  this  important  work. 

The  great  possibilities  of  national  development  that  will  be  opened  up  by  a  general 
system  of  irrigation  by  whatever  agency  provided  are  evident  when  it  is  remembered 
that  one-third  of  the  whole  United  States,  not  includingf  Alaska  or  foreign  posses- 
sions, is  still  unoccupied,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  national  government,  and  that 
much  of  this  land  is  naturally  fertile  except  for  the  lack  of  water. 
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Among  the  recent  publications  may  be  mentioned  one  by  F.  H.  King  on  Drain- 
age and  Irrigation. 

ISTHMIAN  OANAI.  OOMKIBaiON.  See  Nicaragua  Canal. 

ITAUAN  UTBBATUBZI.  History.  There  bave  been  quite  a  number  of  use- 
ful historical  works  issued  in  Italy  during  the  past  year,  but  the  most  important 
event  in  this  field  is  not  the  publication  of  a  new  work,  but  the  reissue  of  an  old 
one,  Muratori's  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptorcs.  This  great  collection  of  early  Italian 
chronicles,  which  first  appeared  at  Milan  in  1723-51,  was  unquestionably  a  remark- 
able achievement  for  that  period ;  but  the  texts  are  often  defective,  whole  passages 
sometimes  being  omitted,  and  need  has  long  been  felt  for  a  new  and  critical  edition. 
The  project  is  at  last  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  poet  and 
professor  of  literature,  Giosue  Carducci,  and  the  first  two  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared. They  contain  the  Historiee  Miscella  of  Landolfo  Sagace,  edited  by  Vit- 
torio  Fiorini,  whose  literary  work  already  includes  an  important  volume  upon  early 
Italian  manuscripts;  and  the  Lives  of  the  Doges,  by  Marin  Sanudo,  edited  by 
Giovanni  Monticolo,  who  occupies  a  chair  of  history  at  Rome,  and  has  based  this 
edition  upon  the  original  text  preserved  at  Venice,  while  Muratori  evidently  had 
access  only  to  a  mutilated  copy.  Among  the  year's  new  contributions  to  history 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  Papacy,  by 
the  Marchese  Nobili-Vitelleschi,  the  distinguished  Italian  statesman  whose  im- 
portant volume  on  the  Ecumenical  Council  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  upon  church  history.  His  new  work  covers  the  period  from  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  down  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  Achille 
Plebano,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  influential  Roman  journal,  the  Fanfulla,  and 
an  authority  on  finance  and  banking,  has  just  completed  the  second  volume  of  his 
History  of  Italian  Finance,  bringing  the  subject  down  from  the  time  when  the  party 
of  the  Left  came  into  power  to  the  death  of  Depretis.  It  is  a  work  which  merits 
the  attention  of 'students  both  of  history  and  economics.  A  political,  civil,  and 
military  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  is  being 
written  by  Giuseppe  Jovlne.  The  first  volume  has  already  been  issued  by  a  Neapoli- 
tan house.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  a  year  since  Professor  Pietro  Orsi's  Modern 
Italy,  giving  a  rapid  survey  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  published  in 
English  in  the  Stories  of  the  Nations  Series.  It  has  since  been  issued  in  Italian, 
and  has  received  much  favorable  notice.  Among  the  monographs  on  local  Italian 
history  the  following  seem  to  deserve  special  mention :  A  History  of  Civitavecchia, 
by  Carlo  Calisse;  a  curious  and  painstaking  study,  by  Ludovico  Frati,  of  private  life 
in  Bologna  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century;  and  .two  sumptuous 
volumes  dealing  respectively  with  Florence  and  Naples.  The  former  of  these  is  • 
entitled  The  Centre  of  Florence;  Historical  Studies  and  Artistic  Memories,  and  is 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commune  of  Florence.  The  other  is  entitled 
Naples  of  To-Day,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  papers  contributed  by  a  score  of 
the  leading  Neapwlitan  writers — among  others  the  novelist,  Matilde  Serao.  and 
the  dramatist.  Roberto  Bracco — describing  the  various  aspects,  topographical,  social, 
and  intellectual,  of  contemporary  life  in  Naples.  Professor  Giovanni  Oberziner,  an 
archaeologist  of  some  repute  and  author  of  a  long  list  of  volumes  dealing  with  the 
struggles  of  the  Roman  Empire  against  barbarians  from  the  north,  this  year  pub- 
lishes The  Wars  of  Augustus  Against  the  Alpine  Tribes,  a  large  quarto  volume, 
provided  with  numerous  maps.  Two  volumes  dealing  with  the  Napoleonic  period 
should  be  mentioned.  The  first,  by  E.  Barone.  an  officer  in  the  Italian  army,  forms 
the  first  instalment  of  an  interesting  Study  of  the  Conduct  of  the  War  of  1814  in 
France.  The  second  is  a  curious  and  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence,  con- 
sisting of  letters  exchanged  between  a  certain  Count  Antonio  Greppi  and  his  son, 
Paolo,  who  was  living  in  Paris  from  the  year  1791  down  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
These  letters  are  now  issued  by  a  descendant,  the  present  Count  Greppi,  under  the 
title  The  French  Revolution  in  the  Letters  of  an  Italian  Spectator. 

Biography,  Literary  Criticism,  etc. — It  is  more  difficult  than  usual  this  year  to 
draw  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  biography  and  literary  criticism,  since, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  lives  of  the  late  King  Humbert,  announced  in 
December  for  early  publication,  the  volumes  worthy  of  mention  under  this  head 
are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  biographies  of  distinguished  authors.  A  new  and 
important  addition  to  the  excellent  Pantheon  series,  published  at  Florence,  is  a  life 
of  Petrarch,  by  Giuseppe  Finzi.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  rich  amount 
of  available  material  which  makes  such  a  volume  a  comparatively  easy  task,  no 
thorough  and  critical  biography  of  Petrarch  has  appeared  in  Italy  within  the  last 
century.  Consequently  Professor  Finzi's  volume  fills  a  rather  serious  gap;  it 
has  been  highly  praised  as  a  careful  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  and  contains  some 
especially  interesting  chapters  upon  certain  special  aspects  of  the  poet — his  human- 
istic studies,  his  love  for  Italy,  his  ethics,  etc  From  the  Mind  to  the  Heart  of  Giovanni 
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Boccaccio,  by  Eugento  Rossi,  is  the  title  of  a  rather  odd  book  which  seeks  to  give  scoot 
chapters  from  the  intimate  life  of  the  author  of  the  Decameron  by  tracing  the  relation 
which  the  various  women  whom  he  loved  bore  to  that  famous  work.  Monographs 
on  Dante  have  been  rather  more  numerous  than  usual.  The  Dante  lectureship 
recently  inaugurated  in  the  hall  of  the  Loggia  of  Orsanmichcle,  at  Florence,  has  had 
the  effect  of  awakening  a  renewed  interest,  and  lectures  on  Dante  and  readings  from 
his  works  have  been  given  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  peninsula.  Recent  publica- 
tions include  two  new  volumes  in  the  Biblioteca  Storico-Critica  della  Letteratura 
Dantesca,  edited  by  G.  L.  Passerini  and  P.  Papa:  Dante  and  Heresy,  by  Professor 
Felice  Tocco,  and  The  Historical  Character  of  Folchetto  da  MarsigUa,  by  Nicola 
Zingarelli.  Signor  Passerini  is  also  editor  of  the  valuable  Collezione  di  Opascali 
Danteschi  Inediti  o  Rari,  to  which  have  lately  been  added  Scritti  Danteschi,  by 
Parent!,  and  AgricoUura  ne'  Tempi  di  Dante,  by  Professor  Giglioli.  Other  volumes 
deserving  brief  mention  are  Woman  in  the  Divina  Commcdxa,  by  M.  P.  Michel- 
angeli;  a  new  volume  in  Carlo  di  Balzo's  comprehensive  collection  of  Poems  from 
a  Thousand  Authors  Concerning  Dante;  and  the  Milan  lectures  of  the  Socicta 
Dantesca,  announced  for  early  publication  under  the  title  Italian  Life  and  Culture 
in  the  Time  of  Dante.  Other  works  relating  to  early  Italian  authors  are :  The  Ric- 
ciardetto  of  Niccolo  Forteguerri,  by  F.  Bernini;  the  second  volume  of  A.  Rossi's 
exhaustive  work  upon  Francesco  Guicciardini  and  the  Florentine  Government  from 
l$27  to  1540,  of  which  the  first  part  was  issued  in  1896;  and  two  monographs  upon 
Bandello:  the  first  a  careful  study  of  Italian  Life  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  as 
Revealed  in  Bandello's  Novelle;  the  second,  The  Proverbs  of  Bandello,  by  Professor 
M.  Mandalari,  who  adds  many  interesting  parallels  from  modem  writers,  including 
Schopenhauer.  That  eighteenth-century  prodigy  of  precocious  learning.  Maria 
Gaetana  Agnesi,  forms  the  subject  of  a  discriminating  volume  by  Luisa  Anzoletti, 
a  young  poet  and  journalist,  who  a  few  years  ago  received  a  gpid  medal  at  the 
Exhibitione  Beatrice  for  her  lectures  upon  The  Italian  Woman  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Among  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  Leopard!  continues  to  hold  a 
leading  place.  Besides  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Pensieri  di  varia 
Filosofia  e  di  Bella  Letteratura,  now.  in  course  of  publication  under  the  care  of  a 
government  commission,  this  year  has  seen  issued  a  new  edition  of  his  poems, 
edited  by  Michele  Scherillo,  who  has  added  a  voluminous  critical  and  historical 
commentary ;  a  unique  Life  of  G.  Leopardi,  Written  by  Himself,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  extracts  from  Leopardi's  letters  and  other  writings,  ingeniously  dove- 
tailed together  by  Signor  Giuseppe  Piergiii  into  the  form  of  an  autobiography. 
Giovanni  Negri,  who  is  professor  of  Italian  literature  at  Pavia,  has  just  published  a 
sixth  volume  of  his  Diva^axioni  Leopardiane.  The  Autobiographic  Notes  of  Fran- 
cesco  Domenico  Guerrasst.  edited  by  Signor  Guastalla,  throw  some  interesting  l^t 
upon  the  romanticism  of  the  author  of  The  Siege  of  Florence  and  his  contem- 
poraries. They  were  written  in  the  fall  of  1833,  during  one  of  Guerrazzi's  numerous 
imprisonments,  and.  as  the  present  editor  points  out,  are  more  sincere  than  anything 
that  he  wrote  later  about  himself,  when  his  greater  fame  in  literature  and  politics 
tended  to  make  him  adopt  a  pose.  The  new  volume  of  annual  Florentine  Lectures 
Upon  Italian  Life,  which  for  the  last  three  years  have  dealt  with  the  period  of  the 
Rinascimento,  contains  several  admirable  literary  studies,  including  "Poetry  in 
1848,"  by  Enrico  Panzacchi;  "G-  G.  Belli,"  by  Arturo  Baccelli;  "Giuseppe  Giusti," 
by  Isidoro  del  Lungo,  and  "Monti  and  Foscolo,"  by  Vincenzo  Morello.  One  of  the 
most  important  studies  upon  contemporary  writers  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
Italy  is  Antonio  Fogaszaro:  His  Life  and  His  Works,  by  the  well-known  Venetian 
critic  and  historian,  Pompeo  Molmenti.  Although  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise,  it  forms  a  comprehensive  and  delightful  survey  of  the  author  of  Piccolo 
Mondo  Antico,  whom  each  succeeding  year  places  higher  in  the  ranks  of  contem- 
porary Italian  men  of  letters.  Another  novelist  who  is  winning  the  widespread 
recognition  that  she  has  long  deserved  is  Matilde  Serao.  whose  principal  stories  have 
lately  enjoyed  much  favor  in  Paris,  while  a  translation  of  her  collected  works  will 
probably  appear  in  English  within  the  coming  year.  A  discriminating  study  of  Sig- 
nora  Serao  and  her  works,  written  by  Gemma  Ferrugnt,  appeared  in  the  Nhow 
Antologia  for  October.  Meanwhile  a  voltmie  of  Serao  s  essays,  reprinted  from  the 
Mattino  del  Napoli,  where  they  appeared  from  day  to  day  over  her  pseudonym  of 
"Gibus,"  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  Saper  Vivere. 

Quite  an  unusual  number  of  volumes  of  literary  essays  remain  to  be  briefly  noted. 
Of  special  importance  is  The  Color  of  the  Times,  by  Ferdinand©  del  Roberto,  the 
keen-sighted  psychologue,  who  two  years  ago  published  a  searching  study  of  Leo- 
pardi. and  whose  volume  contains  interesting  essays  upon  Tolstoy,  Maeterlinck, 
Nietzsche.  Sully  Prudhom,  and  Nordau.  Still  another  critic  known  especially  as  a 
student  of  Leopardi  is  Giuseppe  Chiarini,  whose  new  volume  of  Literary  Studies 
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and  Portraits  contains  a  rather  notable  essay  upon  the  married  life  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  The  critic  who  prefers  to  be  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Evelyn"  has 
published  a  collection  of  papers  upon  A  Few  Modern  English  Poets  and  Prose 
Writers,  including  Keats,  Ruskin,  Kipling  as  the  ideal  of  patriotism,  and  William 
Morris  as  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Deserving  of  mention  are  Diego  di  Roberto's 
Contemporaneous  French  Poets,  ranging  from  Verlaine  to  Henri  Regnier;  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Poet  and  the  Man,  by  Federigo  Garlanda;  Neo-Latin  Poetry  in 
Italy  from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  President  Day,  by  Arnoldo  Bonaventura, 
and  the  third  volume  of  a  History  of  Letters  in  Sicily,  by  R.  Salvo  di  Pietra  Gan- 
zili.  In  conclusion  two  studies  of  classical  literature  deserve  mention :  The  Origin  of 
the  Greek  Fable  and  its  Relations  to  the  Oriental  Fable,  by  Michele  Marchiano;  and 
Cicero  and  His  Social  and  Economic  Ideas,  by  E.  Masedari,  who  has  here  studied 
a  side  of  the  life  and  mind  of  Cicero  hitherto  n^lected,  and  discusses  at  length  the 
Roman  statesman's  views  of  social  equality,  division  of  classes,  plutocracy,  dema- 
gogy, etc. 

Poetry. — The  recent  efforts  of  Italian  poets  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly.  Of 
first  importance  is  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  Laudi  del  Ciclo,  del  Mare,  della  Terra,  e 
degli  Eroi  (Praise  of  Heaven,  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Heroes),  part  of  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  and  which  he  is  now  occupied  in  revising  for  publi- 
cation in  book  form.  They  are  poems  full  of  exquisite  images  and  lofty  thoughts, 
and  give  further  evidence  of  D'Annunzio's  consummate  mastery  of  form.  Giovanni 
Pascoli,  one  of  the  most  finished  of  the  younger  poets  and  almost  equally  admired 
for  his  Latin  and  Italian  verse,  has  published  a  volume  of  Poemetti,  nearly  all  of 
which  deal  with  rural  subjects.  Vittoria  Aganoor,  whose  Armenian  ancestry  is 
revealed  in  the  wealth  of  color  and  the  oriental  languor  that  characterize  all  her 
poems,  shows  in  her  latest  volume,  Leggenda  Eterna,  a  deeper  feeling  and  a  more 
thorough  mastery  of  form  than  in  any  of  her  previous  poems.  Severino  Ferrari,  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  gives  us  a  new  volume  of  sonnets  entitled  Primavera 
Fiorentina;  and  Emanuele  Sella,  author  of  an  important  volume  upon  Italian  emi- 
gration, publishes  this  year  a  volume  of  lyrics.  Qucsto  e  Sogno,  which  have  been 
much  admired  for  their  graceful  imagery  and  for  their  suggestion  of  the  Florentine 
poets  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Fiction. — It  was  formerly  the  complaint  of  Italian  novelists  that  their  country- 
men preferred  to  go  abroad  for  their  fiction.  Recently  the  international  repute 
acquired  by  D'Annunzio,  Fogazzaro,  Verga,  Matilde  Serao,  and  one  or  two  others, 
has  visibly  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  home  market  for  Italian  novels;  but 
during  the  past  year  the  greatest  popular  success  enjoyed  by  any  one  story  was  that 
of  Sienkiewicz's  Quo  Vadis.  Aside  from  the  authorized  version  by  Federigo  Ver- 
dinois,  which  met  with  immediate  favor  from  the  critics,  popular  editions  were  mul- 
tiplied, several  of  them  appearing  simultaneously  as  feuilletons  in  the  daily  papers, 
while  a  dramatized  version  had  a  long  and  successful  run  at  one  of  the  Roman 
theatres.  On  the  strength  of  this  success  a  translation  of  Lew  Wallace's  Ben  Hur 
was  recently  issued,  but  has  so  far  failed  to  attract  any  widespread  notice.  The 
leading  Italian  novelists  have  been  singularly  unproductive  this  year.  Verga  is  still 
working  upon  his  long-delayed  Duchcssa  di  Leyra.  Fogazzaro  has  at  last  finished  his 
Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno,  and  its  publication  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  was  deferred 
and  will  be  one  of  the  literary  events  of  the  coming  year.  De  Amicis  seems  to  have 
retired  definitely  from  the  ranks  of  novelists;  but  his  new  volume.  Memories  of 
Childhood  and  of  School,  has  the  mingled  charm  of  fiction  and  of  autobiography. 
AntoT^  the  writers  of  the  first  rank  D'Annunzio  alone  has  been  productive,  and  his 
Fuoco  (Flame  of  Life),  which  forms  the  first  volume  in  his  new  trilogy,  Romances 
of  the  Pomegranate,  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  reader  who  has  the  ear  to  appreciate 
the  exquisite  rhythm  of  his  flexible  and  cadenced  prose,  whatever  one  may  think  as 
to  the  subject-matter.  In  form,  Fuoco  is  a  prose  poem,  full  of  the  splendor,  the 
glowing  color,  of  Venice;  in  theme  it  is  a  ruthless  dissection  of  a  human  soul,  an 
extreme  instance  of  a  man's  egotism  and  a  woman's  self-sacrifice,  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  which  is  scarcely  aggravated  even  by  the  fancied  identification  of  the 
heroine  with  the  well-known  actress,  Signora  Duse.  Other  volumes  deserving  men- 
tion are:  Anime  Nude,  A  collection  of  keen  psychological  studies  by  the  Sicilian 
"verist,"  Capuana;  /  Miei  Racconti,  a  volume  in  which  Enrico  Panzacchi,  the 
poet,  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  fugitive  love  stories  and  scraps  of  biography ; 
In  Balia  del  Vento,  a  new  story  by  Bruno  Sperani,  best  known  for  her  admirable 
Numeri  e  Sogni,  published  about  five  years  ago;  //  Dtritto  del  Amore,  short  stories 
by  the  dramatist,  Roberto  Bracco,  and  a  characteristic  romance  by  the  indefatigable 
A.  G.  Barrili,  Re  di  Cuori.  Among  lesser-known  writers  the  following  deserve  to 
be  emphasized :  //  Tribuno  di  Monteeitorio,  by  Luigi  Marrocco  Diprima.  who  seeks 
to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  wretched  life  of  the  very  poor  m  Rome  and  the 
frivolity  and  licentiousness  of  parliamentary  life ;  and  Salvessa,  by  Guglielmo  Anas- 
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tasi,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Caffaro  of  Genoa — a  symbolic  novel,  the  hero  of  which 
is  a  young  composer  who  has  placed  his  ideal  at  a  superhuman  height,  and,  finding 
attainmei.t  impossible,  is  about  to  commit  suicide,  but  is  taught  new  hope  and  faith 
through  a  woman's  love. 

ITALT,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe,  includes  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  and  some  66  minor  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  The  total 
area,  according  to  the  latest  military  surveys,  is  110,674  square  miles,  of  which  nearly 
75  per  cent,  is  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  population  December  31,  1897.  was 
31,479,217;  at  the  beginning  of  igoo  it  was  estimated  at  31,856,675.  The  increase 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  country  had  not  lost  by  emigration  nearly 
300,000  people  annually.  The  chief  cities  are :  Naples,  with  a  population  of  540.393 ; 
Rome,  500,010;  Milan,  481,297;  Turin,  355,800;  Palermo,  290,951;  Genoa.  232,777: 
Florence,  212,898,  and  Venice,  Bologna,  Messina,  Catania,  and  Leghorn,  all  above 
the  hundred-thousand  mark.  The  government  of  Italy  is  a  limited  monarchy  under 
the  old  Sardinian  constitution  of  1848,  modified  on  the  occasions  of  accessions  of 
territory  before  1871.  The  Parliament  is  composed  of  the  Senate,  whose  members. 
338  in  number,  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  crown,  and  of  a  ^pular  chamber  of  568 
deputies,  elected  by  practically  universal  suffrage-  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  reigning  mcmarcb 
is  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  who  succeeded  his  murdered  foxier, 
Humbert,  on  Jul^  29,  1900,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  constitution  on  August  11. 
The  present  ministry,  formed  in  June,  under  Humbert  and  retained  by  his  son,  is 
constituted  as  follows :  Premier  and  minister  of  the  interior,  Sarraco :  foreign 
affairs, Visconti-Venosta ;  war,  Ponza  di  San  Martino;  navy,  Morin;  justice.  Gian- 
turco;  treasury,  Rubini ;  finance,  Chimirri ;  public  works,  Branca;  public  instruc- 
tion, Gallo;  agriculture,  Carcano;  posts  and  telegraphs,  Pascolato. 

Religion  and  Education.'— Roman  Catholicism  is  almost  the  exdustve  religion  in 
Italy,  there  being  only  about  65,000  Protestants  and  40,000  Jews.  The  government, 
however,  is  extremely  jealous  of  the  Vatican,  and  has  taken  care  to  assert  its  power 
over  the  Pope.  One  of  the  questions  at  present  under  consideration  by  the  Parlia- 
ment is  that  of  the  validity  of  religious  marriages.  The  state  by  statute  has  made 
marriage  a  civil  contract,  but  Catholics  are  forced  to  regard  the  ceremony  as  a 
sacrament,  which  can  be  administered  only  by  the  Church.  As  a  result  there  are 
over  100.000  couples  living  in  illegal  wedlock,  and  the  question  of  disputed  succes- 
sion and  inheritance  has  become  very  serious.  Compromises  have  been  suggested 
whereby  the  Church  would  celebrate  marriage  and  the  state  register  it;  but  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Vatican  to  the  new  government  has  made  Gonciliation  im- 
probable, and  may  prolong  the  present  status.  Education  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  and  the  municipalities;  attendance  between  the  j^es  of  6  and  9  is  compul- 
sory, and  large  stipends  are  distributed  by  the  central  government  to  the  communes 
for  the  support  of  elementary  schools.  In  1899  there  were  about  50,000  students  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  2,500,000  pupils  in  the  primary  schools.  Detailed  statistics 
for  recent  years  are  not  available,  but  in  1896  there  were  2,379,349  children  in  the 
public  schools,  and  210,074  in  the  private  schools.  The  lied  were  attended  by  17,689 
students,  the  ginnasi  by  59,578,  the  normal  schools  by  24,152,  the  technical  institn- 
tions  by  47,579.  There  are  21  universtities  in  the  country,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Naples,  with  5165  students  (1900-01);  Turin,  2805;  Rome,  2348;  Bologna.  1590; 
Padua,  1569;  Palermo,  1395;  Genoa,  1278,  and  Pisa,  1103.  The  government  super- 
vises the  universities,  and  the  minister  of  education  dictates  the  general  courses  of 
instruction,  and  has  the  appointing  of  the  professors  and  other  instructors.  In  ^itc 
of  the  large  number  of  educational  institutions,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Italy 
is  surprisingly  high.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  effects  of  the  Bourbon  rule  are  still  very  noticeable  in  the  poverty  and 
degradation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  in  1900  to 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  school-teachers  throughout  the  country.  The  aver^ 
salary  of  a  college  tutor  in  Italy  is  about  1000  lire  ($193),  and  the  pay  of  a  school- 
master in  the  country  schools  is  very  much  less.  Under  the  plea  of  economy  district 
schools  are  often  closed  and  the  instructors  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  190a 
10,000  teachers  petitioned  Parliament  for  legislative  relief;  but  the  condition  of  tix 
national  finances  made  speedy  action  impossible. 

Emigration  has  attained  such  vast  proportions  as  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
government.  In  the  two  Americas  there  are  now  nearly  2,000,000  Italian  subjects. 
The  southern  parts  of  Italy  furnish  So  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants,  whose  diief 
destinations  are  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  a  considerable  mmiber  going  also  to 
Egypt.  In  1890,  217,244  men,  women,  and  children  left  the  country:  in  1895,  the 
number  was  293,181 ;  in  1899  it  increased  to  308,339,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1900  to 
226,335.  The  immigration  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1897-98  was  56,641: 
for  1898-99,  76,489;  for  1899-1900,  99,019.  The  bad  economic  conditions  of  the 
country,  especially  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  is  responsible  for  the  immense 
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annual  exodus.  The  effects  of  the  famine  of  1898  are  still  felt,  and  the  government, 
far  from  trying  to  prevent  emigration,  has  taken  steps  to  regulate  and  facilitate  it. 
There  is  a  commissioner-general,  who  makes  contracts  with  the  navigation  com- 
panies, fixes  the  rate  of  transportation,  and  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the 
emigrants,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  and  illiterate.  The  effects  of 
governmental  control,  however,  have  not  been  very  beneficial.  Certain  companies 
have  acquired  a  monopoly  of  the  passenger  traffic,  and  have  used  their  advantage  to 
charge  exorbitant  rates  for  very  bad  service,  while  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
commissioner  and  his  department  the  emigrants  are  taxed  8  lire  ($1.54)  a  head. 
The  remedying  of  these  evils  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  protection  of 
Italians  in  their  new  homes  were  made  leading  features  in  the  ministerial  programme, 
outlined  by  the  Sarraco  cabinet. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (land,  houses,  incomes,  inheri- 
tances, registration,  and  stamps) ;  indirect  taxation  (excise,  customs,  and  octroi)  ; 
state  enterprises  (railroads,  telegraphs,  post,  and  public  domains),  and  state  monopo- 
lies (tobacco  and  salt).  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  stood  as  follows: 
Income,  1,668,720,282  lire;  expenditures,  1,669,407,855  lire;  for  1898-99,  income, 
1,694.627,278  lire ;  expenditures,  1,702,316,483  lire ;  for  1899-1900,  income,  i,^,645,&24 
lire:  expenditures  (estimated),  1,701,791,875.  Italian  finances  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  annual  budget 
being  almost  invariably  closed  with  a  deficit,  while  incompetence  and  maladministra- 
tion served  to  increase  the  gulf  between  revenue  and  expenses.  But  a  brighter  era 
seems  to  be  dawning,  to  judge  from  the  report  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  December  2,  1900,  by  Rubini,  the  minister  of  the  treasury.  This  showed  that 
the  budget  of  i9g&-99  had  balanced,  and  that  an  estimated  deficit  of  22,000,000  lire 
in  the  budget  of  ld{i9-i900  had  been  turned  into  a  surplus  of  5,000,000  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  revenue,  which  rose  to  32,000.000  lire  above  the  estimates.  The 
estimates  for  1900-01  showed  a  deficit  of  19,000,000  lire,  of  which  13,000,000  were 
to  pay  the  unforeseen  cost  of  the  Chinese  expedition;  and  the  estimates  for  1901-02 
presented  a  deficit  of  18,000,000,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  these  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  rapidly  increasing  income  from  the  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  customs.  Before  a  firm  financial  status  can  be  attained,  however,  radical  and 
widespread  reforms  arc  necessary  in  the  system  of  taxation  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  revenue  and  liie  expenditures.  Italy  for  a  long  time  has  been  saddled  with 
a  budget  that  her  economic  condition  has  made  very  hard  to  bear.  Constantly 
increasing  outlays  necessitate  the  continuance  of  the  tax  on  grain,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  riots  of  1898.  The  burden  of  taxation  is,  on  the  whole,  so  badly 
adjusted  as  to  weigh  most  heavily  on  the  poorer  class.  Public  opinion  in  Italy  at 
present  strongly  demands  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  grains,  the  lowering  of  the  taxes 
on  other  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  land  in  the  case  of  small 
proprietors;  and,  above  all,  demands  economy  in  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment The  Sarraco  ministry  is  pledged  to  a  series  of  financial  reforms,  embracing 
a  scheme  for  the  general  mitigation  of  imposts  and  taxes,  the  improvement  in 
methods  of  assessment  and  collection,  the  reduction  of  stamp  and  registration  duties, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  manufactured  articles.  July  i,  1898,  the  public  debt 
of  luly  amounted  to  12.270,943,38a  lire,  and  the  interest  on  it  in  July,  1899.  ran  up 
to  590.562.033  lire.  In  1898  the  savings  of  the  country  comprised  1.382,335,205  lire 
in  pri%'atc  banks  and  570,324.555  lire  in  the  postal  banks:  in  1899  there  were 
1,430,816,003  lire  in  private  banks  and  611.673,687  lire  in  the  postal  banks. 

Production  and  Industry. — Sixty  per  cent,  of  laborers  in  Italy  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  prevailing  systems  of  land  tenure  are  (l)  peasant  pro- 
prietorship; (2)  a  form  of  partnership,  including  no  wages,  but  based  on  a  division 
of  profits;  (3)  rent.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  maize,  oats, 
barley,  rice,  hemp  and  flax,  wine,  olive  oil,  and  silk.  The  wheat  crop  in  1^96  was 
145,248,840  bushels;  in  1897,  86,927,940  bushels,  an  abnormally  small  yield,  which 
caused  widespread  want  and  brought  about  the  grain  riots  of  the  next  year;  in 
i8g8,  137,359,200  bushels;  in  1899,  137,926.800  bushels,  and  in  1900  (estimated). 
119.763,600  bushels.  The  yield  of  wine  in  1898  amounted  to  832.135.500  gallons,  and 
that  of  olive  oil  to  60,759,100  gallons.  In  1897.  6.428.613  pounds  of  raw  silk  were 
produced.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  sulphur,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead. 
The  total  value  of  the  ore  mined  in  1897  was  in  round  numbers  65,000,000  lire,  of 
which  more  than  half  represented  the  value  of  the  sulphur  output.  The  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  are  developing  their  manufactures  rapidly,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
great  decrease  in  the  import  of  manufactured  goods,  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  imports  of  raw  materials  and  by  the  growing  demand  for  coal.  The  development 
is  largely  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  protective  tariffs  and  the  spread  of  technical 
and  commercial  education.  In  1871  Italy  imported  10,500  tons  of  raw  cotton;  in 
1898  it  imported  132,858  tons,  of  which  93,055  tons  came  from  the  United  States. 
Since  1894  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  exceeded  the  imports,  and  a 
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lively  trade  is  now  carried  on  with  Central  and  South  America,  Roumaoia,  and 
Turkey. 

Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Railroads. — The  chief  imports  of  Italy  are  grain, 
cotton,  coal,  silk,  machinery,  hides,  and  tobacco;  the  exports  comprise  silk,  wine, 
olive  oil,  sulphur,  and  hemp,  the  value  of  the  silk  being  generally  over  one-half  of 
the  total  value.  In  1898  the  exports  were  valued  at  1,203,569.304  lire,  and  the  imports, 
1.413.339.346  lire.  In  the  first  half  of  1899  the  exports  amounted  to  624,000,000  lire, 
and  the  imports  to  718,000,000  lire.  The  leading  countries  in  respect  to  Italian  trade 
are  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  Italy  exported  $24,832,746  worth  of 
goods  into  the  United  States,  consisting  tnostly  of  silk,  fruit,  olive  oil,  and  hemp ;  and 
took  in  return  $25,034,940  worth  of  gram,  cotton,  and  other  substances.  In  1899-1900 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  worth  $27,924,176,  and  the  exports.  $33.2SS,- 
620.  In  September,  1900,  a  permanent  commission  was  organized,  consisting  of 
experts  in  trade,  to  prepare  new  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  based 
on  the  investigations  of  official  documents  and  the  reports  of  chambers  of  commerce. 
Reciprocity  treaties  are  to  be  made  within  the  next  few  years  with  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  On  February  8  Baron  Fava  and  a  special  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  signed  a  reciprocity  arrangement  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Dingl^ law.  July  19  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  President,  and  immedi- 
ately went  into  effect  In  1899-1900  the  merchant  marine  contained  258  large 
steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  278,397,  and  1557  large  sailing  vessels,  with  a  net 
tonnage  of  492.138.  For  a  number  of  years  large  subsidies  have  been  granted  to 
ship-builders  and  navigation  companies  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  merchant 
navy.  In  1893  a  law  provided  for  the  distribution  of  139,000,000  lire  in  this  manner; 
but  the  only  one  to  profit  by  the  measure  seems  to  have  been  the  Navigaxione 
Generate  IlaHana,  which  owns  half  the  steam  tonnage  of  Italy,  and  charts  exorbi- 
tant tariffs  for  the  carrying  of  merchandise.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Parhament  was 
consideririg  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  grants  or  entirely  abolishing  the  subsidy 
system.  The  chief  ports  of  Italy  are  Genoa,  through  which  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  national  trade  passes;  Naples,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Venice.  In  1897 
there  were  9592  miles  of  railway,  of  which  more  than  half  was  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government  and  the  rest  conceded  to  private  companies.  For  1900-01  the 
estimated  receipts  are  284,000,000  lire,  of  which  about  143,000.000  will  go  to  the  state 
The  expenses  of  the  state  for  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  construction  of  a  new  line, 
will  run  up  to  300,000,000  lire. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  organization  consists  of  a  permanent  force,  a  mobile 
militia,  and  a  territorial  militia.  Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  39.  The  terms  of  service  range  from  2  to  5  years  with  the  stand- 
ing army,  and  from  14  to  17  years  on  "unlimited  leave"  and  in  the  militia.  In  April. 
1899,  the  total  forces  numbered  3.236,161  men.  The  permanent  army  consisted  of 
■825,341  men,  of  whom  only  254,887  were  with  the  colors.  The  strength  of  the  terri- 
torial militia  was  stated  at  2,106,233.  In  December,  1899,  the  navy  consisted  of 
7  sea-going  battle-ships  and  3  building,  9  coast-defence  battle-ships,  8  armored 
cruisers  and  i  building,  15  protected  cruisers  and  1  building,  17  torpedo  vessels, 
5  destroyers  and  4  building,  182  torpedo  boats  and  i  buildmg,  and  i  submarioe 
torpedo  b^t.  The  average  annual  expenditure  on  the  war  bud^  for  several  years 
is  about  340,000,000  lire,  and  on  the  navy  about  110,000,000  lire.  In  1900  it  was 
proposed  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  artillery  at  an  expense  of  400.000,000 
lire  in  the  next  30  years,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  new  battle-ships;  but  the 
plans  have  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  country.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  up  with  her  fellows  in  the  Triple  Alliance  has  driven  Italy  to 
excessive  military  outlays.  The  demand  for  economy  in  all  branches  of  government 
is  especially  strong  in  the  case  of  the  army  and  the  navy;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  demand  will  be  listened  to  by  the  ministry,  until  the  reorganization  of  tlie 
finances  and  the  increase  of  revenue  shall  make  the  annual  budget  incline  more  to 
the  credit  side. 

History. 

Obstruction  and  Crisis. — The  beginning  of  1900  found  the  Pellotuc  ministry  stdl 

Krsistent  in  pushing  the  Public  Safety  bill  through  the  Chamber,  and  the  extreme 
it  just  as  determined  in  obstructing  all  legislative  action.  Scandalous  scenes  were 
the  daily  routine  in  the  Chamber,  when  deputies  shouted  revolutionary  hymns  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  keeping  time  with  their  inkstands  on  their  desks  and  finding 
solace  at  intervals  in  hurling  vile  epithets  at  the  president.  On  February  22  the  first 
section  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Milan  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  ministry  in 
declaring  illegal  the  royal  decree  of  June  22,  1899,  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
associations,  public  meetings,  and  the  press.  Such  a  measure  had  been  laid  before 
the  Chamber  early  in  1899,  but  had  not  been  acted  upon.  In  embodying  it  in  a  decree 
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the  king,  the  court  declared,  had  virtually  made  law  what  the  Chamber  had  rejected; 
and  the  ordinance  was,  therefore,  unconstitutional  and  void.    The  majority,  never- 
theless, set  to  work  on  an  identical  bill ;  approved  on  March  2  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
form,  of  the  annulled  decree,  and  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  separate  clauses 
of  the  new  measure.   The  Left  immediately  resumed  its  violent  tactics.  On  March  27 
it  appointed  a  commission  to  agitate  throughout  the  country  for  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention.   The  ministry  at  last  determined  to  adopt  a  new  set  of 
standing  rules,  which  should  allow  the  president  to  prevent  interminable  discussion 
and  empower  him  to  expel  by  military  force  all  members  guilty  of  unseemly  conduct. 
But  as  the  Left  would  never  have  permitted  such  a  measure  to  come  to  a  vote,  it 
was  determined  to  act  on  the  new  rules  without  discussion  and  by  a  mere  show  of 
hands.    To  test  the  strength  of  the  government  President  Colombo  resigned  on 
April  I.    The  next  day  he  was  re-elected  by  265  votes  to  153,  and  on  April  3  the 
question  of  the  new  procedure  was  taken  up.    The  extreme  Left  howled  its  dis- 
approval, and  then  seceded  in  company  with  the  constitutional  Left.    The  orders 
were  voted;  but  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  Ministerialists  was  counterbalanced 
by  a  royal  decree  of  April  5,  which  abrogated  the  obnoxious  decree  of  June,  1899. 
a  distinct  concession  to  the  Radicals.     When  the  Chamber  met,  on  May  15,  the 
Socialists  announced  their  determination  to  resist  the  new  rules  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, and  started  in  to  create  the  usual  parliamentary  pandemonium.   In  this  crisis 
the  government  showed  itself  weak.    President  Colombo  did  not  dare  to  call  in  the 
soldiers,  though  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  rules  expressly  adopted  for  such  an 
occasion,  and  closed  the  session.    The  next  day  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
on  May  18  it  was  dissolved  by  a  royal  decree,  which  set  the  elections  for  June  3,  and 
appointed  June  10  as  the  date  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament.  The 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  a  fatal  move  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet ;  for,  as  events 
showed,  the  country  was  even  more  hostile  to  them  than  the* tumultuous  Chamber. 
The  Ministerialists  came  back  with  strength  reduced;  the  extreme  1-eft  returned 
with  numbers  increased  from  68  to  95,  while  the  Socialists  doubled  their  forces. 
Many  prominent  supporters  of  the  government  had  failed  of  re-election,  among 
them  Signor  Colombo.   On  June  16  Humbert  opened  the  Parliament  with  a  strong 
spc^h  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  harmony  and  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  deputies.   But  the  Radicals  were  sullen  and  unreconciled,  and  on 
June  18  the  Pelloux  ministry  went  out  of  office.  The  king  called  upon  Signor  Sarraco, 
president  of  the  Senate,  to  form  a  ministry,  and  on  June  24  the  new  cabinet  was  created. 
Its  personel  is  given  in  the  paragraph  on  Government,   In  character  it  was  moderate 
Liberal,  being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  followers  of  Pelloux,  with  two 
Independents  and  one  member  from  the  Left.   On  June  27  Sarraco  declared  that 
the  general  purpose  of  the  government  wotild  not  be  to  pass  police  measures  for  the 
crushing  out  of  insurrection,  but  to  seek  means  of  doing  away  with  the  economic 
causes  of  insurrection.   The  Left  was  pleased  with  this,  and  announced  its  intention 
of  giving  up  its  policy  of  obstruction  and  of  working  in  conjunction  with  the  govern- 
ment.   Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  extreme  Right  under  Sonnino  went  into  opposi- 
tion.   On  November  14  Sarraco  submitted  to  the  new  king  a  detailed  outlme  of 
proposed  ministerial  action.    It  embraced  the  (juestions  of  emigration,  of  marine 
subsidies,  of  administrative,  judicial,  and  financial  reforms,  of  the  navy,  the  army, 
and  the  railroads.    The  minister's  remark,  however,  that  these  reforms  must  be 
carefully  weighed  and  slowly  introduceil  displeased  the  Radical  element,  which 
insisted  upon  the  immediate  abolition  of  all  oppressive  taxes  as  the  only  way  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  country. 

The  Assassination  of  Humbert.^At  Monza,  on  July  29,  1900,  King  Humbert  had 
been  invited  to  attend  a  distribution  of  prizes  at  an  athletic  contest  at  the  Palestra. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  stepped  into  his  coach,  bound  for  home.  A  large 
crowd  surrounded  the  carriage,  cheerm^  the  monarch,  and  among  them  was  one 
who  elbowed  his  way  through  the  multitude,  shouting  loudly,  "Viva  il  re."  He 
broke  through  the  line  of  gendarmes,  drew  a  pistol,  and  fired  three  times  at  the 
king,  breaking  his  arm,  wounding  him  in  the  neck,  and  sending  a  bullet  into  his 
brain.  "It  is  nothing,"  said  Humbert,  clutching  at  his  heart,  and  fell  back  breathless 
on  the  seat.  The  carriage  dashed  off  for  the  royal  villa,  reached  it  in  three  minutes, 
but  the  king  had  died  on  the  way.  Queen  Xtargherita  was  immediately  summoned, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  the  heir,  Vittore  Em- 
manuelc,  Prince  of  Naples,  eldest  son  of  the  dead  monarch.  The  news  of  the 
assassination  filled  Italy  with  grief.  Business  was  everywhere  suspended,  and  people 
in  the  streets  and  plazas  wept  for  the  death  of  the  good  king.  i7  buono  re  Vmberto. 
The  Vatican  ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the  king's  soul,  and  one 
of  its  bishops  sanctioned  a  prayer  composed  by  Queen  Margherita  on  her  husband's 
death.  The  premier  Sarraco,  in  an  eloquent  speech  before  the  Senate,  expressed 
the  horror  all  parties  felt  at  the  deed;  and  the  Socialists,  while  declaring  themselves 
hostile  to  all  monarchy,  emphatically  asserted  their  abhorrence  of  political  assassina- 
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tion.  On  August  9  Humbert  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  The  murderer  had  been  immediately  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  saved  with 
great  difficulty  from  the  maddened  pqpulace.  He  gave  his  name  as  Gaetano  Bresd. 
anarchist;  said  he  was  a  native  of  Prato,  in  Tuscany,  had  emigrated  in  1897  to 
America,  where  he  lived  in  Fatcrson,  N.  J.,  working  in  a  silk  mill  there,  and  had 
returned  to  Italy  on  May  7  with  the  express  intent  of  killing  the  king.  Investigation 
in  Italy  and  in  America  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  Bresci  was  a  member  of  an 
anarchist  club,  which  in  February,  at  a  meeting  in  Milan,  had  condemned  sever^ 
European  rulers  to  death;  but  the  assassin  declared  that  the  act  was  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  that  he  alone  was  concerned  in  it.  Placed  on  trial  before  the 
Milan  tribunal  on  August  29,  he  declared  that  he  had  killed  the  king  because  he 
considered  him  responsible  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  country,  that  sent  men 
like  himself  into  voluntary  exile,  and  especially  because  in  1898,  in  the  streets  of 
Palermo  and  Milan,  Humbert  had  ordered  the  cannons  turned  on  crowds  of  men 
and  women  crying  for  bread.  Fully  acknowledging  his  crime,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  murder  and  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  for  life. 

Vittore  Emmanucle  III.  re  d'ltalia. — A  new  Public  Safety  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Giamber,  and  the  police,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  did  their  best  to  throw 
the  country  into  an  anarchistic  terror  by  arresting  all  kinds  of  suspicious  characters; 
but  the  new  king  very  sensibly  refused  to  be  frightened  into  adoptii^  any  oppressive 
measures.  It  was  held  that  his  advent  marked  a  new  period  in  Italian  history,  fx 
the  rtason  that  he  was  sure  to  attempt  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  govern- 
ment than  did  his  father.  On  August  3,  however,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  declared  it  his  intention  to  adopt  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  both  in  internal 
and  external  affairs.  "I  understand  my  first  duty  to  be,"  he  said,  "to  follow  the 
counsels  he  left  me,  and  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  king  and  first  citizen  of  Italy. 
There  remain  to  us  the  institutions  which  he  loyally  preserved,  and  which  he  at- 
tempted to  render  permanent  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  reign.  These 
institutions  are  given  to  me  as  the  sacred  traditions  of  my  house,  and  the  warm 
love  which  Italians  have  for  them,  protected  with  a  firm  and  energetic  hand  from 
assault  or  any  violence  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  assures  me.  I  am  certam  of 
the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  country.  It  was  the  glory  of  my  grandfathw  to 
have  given  Italy  its  unity  and  independence.  It  was  the  glory  of  my  father  to  have 
jealously  guarded  this  unity  and  this  independence  to  the  end."  The  words  "any 
violence  from  whatever  source  it  comes"  were  understood  to  refer  to  the  Vatican, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  population  appeared  to  approve  the  continuation  of  a  vigorous 
policy  against  the  papacy.  The  king  retained  the  Sarraco  ministry,  and  on  August  11 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  constitution  before  the  Parliament.  His  speech  from 
the  throne  reiterated  in  great  measure  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  proclamation. 
He  declared  that  Italy  must  continue  to  be  a  liberal  monarchy,  with  crown  and 
Parliament  working  in  perfect  accord.  He  dwelt  upon  the  army  and  navy  as  the 
strongest  guarantees  of  external  peace,  and,  more  than  that,  as  the  firmest  ties  that 
held  Italy  united.  He  pleaded  for  harmony  between  political  parties,  and  urged  all 
to  forget  their  differences  for  the  common  good  of  the  fatherland-  The  Parliament 
received  his  statements  with  cheers ;  and  though  the  revolutionary  element  remained 
unreconciled,  it  postponed  action  till  the  course  of  the  king's  policy  should  become 
more  definite.  Though  his  future  course  was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  it  was  taken 
as  a  significant  fact  that  the  ministerial  programme  of  reform,  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph  Obstruction  and  Crisis,  received  his  entire  approval. 

The  Crown  and  the  Vatkan. — The  relations  between  the  government  and  the 
Vatican  continued  hostile  through  the  year.  Early  in  1900  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Italy  denied  the  Pope  all  extraterritorial  rights,  and  declared  all  inmates  of  the 
Vatican  subject  to  Italian  jurisdiction.  Another  source  of  contention  was  the 
question  of  civil  versus  religious  marriages,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  under 
Religion.  The  death  of  Humbert  seemed  for  a  time  about  to  be  followed  by  a 
rapprochement  between  state  and  Church.  The  Pope  permitted  mass  to  be  said 
in  the  churches  and  the  interment  of  the  body  in  the  Pantheon.  But  soon,  in 
consequence  probably  of  the  new  king's  energetic  proclamation,  the  old  hostility 
reappeared.  The  prayer  of  Queen  Margherita  for  her  liusband's  soul,  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  a  bishop  of  the  Vatican,  was  later  interdicted  by  the  papal 
authorities — an  act  which  created  great  dissatisfaction  everywhere.  All  hopes  of 
conciliation  were  destroyed  by  an  announcement  in  the  Osscrvatore  Romano,  a  papal 
organ,  that  the  Vatican  would  never  abandon  its  undeniable  rights.  "Toward  the 
end  of  August,  Leo  XIII.  addressed  an  encyclical  to  all  Catholic  Powers,  imploring 
them  to  rescue  the  Church  and  its  heads  from  their  intolerable  situation,  reaffirming 
the  rights  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  never  acknowledge  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  ruler  of  Italy,  but  only  Kuig  of 
Sardinia.  The  deadlock  between  the  government  and  the  Church  seems,  tlurefore, 
bound  to  continue. 


Kxxo  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  and  Queen  Helen,  the  present  Sovereigns  of 

Italy. 
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Foreign  Affairs.  The  Triple  Alliance.— In  Italy  there  is  a  constantly  growing 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Crispi,  in  an  article  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia,  argued  for  the  renewal  of  the  alliance,  which  ends  in  1903,  but  the  Liberal 
press  as  a  whole  denounced  it  as  a  pernicious  policy  for  Italy.  Circumstances 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  celebration  at  Berlin  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
German  crown  prince  tended  to  confinn  the  rumors  that  the  alliance  was  breaking 
tip.  While  the  Austrian  Emperor  took  part  in  all  the  ceremonies  at  the  Prussian 
capital,  Humbert  was  not  present,  and  it  was  r^rted  that  he  had  not  even  been 
invited.  The  official  party  in  Italy  clung  to  the  alliance  as  the  rock  of  their  salvation, 
but  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  in  favor  of  their  oi^nents.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  alliance  has  put  a  far  greater  burden  of  expense  on  the  country 
than  it  can  bear,  and  that  the  annual  military  and  naval  preparations  are  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  country.  It  is  argued  that  France  ought  no  longer  to  be  feared 
as  an  enemy;  that,  in  fact,  it  has  shown  itself  willing  to  enter  into  the  most  friendly 
relations;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hatred  between  Italians  and  Austrians  can 
never  pass  away,  and  must  remain  a  i>erpetual  impediment  to  perfect  harmony  among 
the  allies.  In  China  Italy  has  acted  in  harmony  with  France.  At  first  the  patriotic 
party  advocated  the  sending  of  a  powerful  force  to  the  East,  but  public  opinion 
demanded  moderation,  and  a  contingent  of  1200  men  was  despatched,  not  really  to 
protect  Italian  interests  in  China,  for  these  are  minute,  but  to  uphold  the  position 
of  Italy  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  concerned  in  the  spread  of  civilization  and  the 
protection  of  commerce.  Regarding  Africa,  a  message  from  Captain  Accodicola,  Italian 
resident  at  Adis  Abeba,  announced  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  Abys- 
sinia and  the  Italian  possessions.  By  agreeing  to  the  Mareb-Belesa-Muna  line,  King 
Menelek  has  ceded  to  Italy  the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau. 

Signer  Rubint,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  resigned  on  December  21,  and  his  duties 
were  temjiorarily  assigned  to  Signor  Chimtrrt.  minister  of  finance.  Extensive  strilws 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa  marked  the  close  of  the  year.  For  description  of 
recent  archxological  exploration,  see  ARCHiCOLOcv  (paragraph  Italy). 

ITO,  HiROBUHi,  Marquis,  Japanese  statesman  and  prime  minister  since  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Marquis  Yamagata  in  September,  1900,  has  been  active  in  the  political 
life  of  Japan  since  1864.  A  young  man  of  24.  he  took  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions attending  the  trea^  with  the  four  foreign  Powers,  Great  Britain,  France, 
United  States,  and  Holland,  which  followed  the  Shimonoseki  affair.  He  became 
familiar  with  the  political  institutions  of  different  countries  in  the  course  of  a 
secret  journey  to  Europe,  and,  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  European  civilization, 
he  has  since  been  a  leader  in  the  introduction  of  Western  ideas  and  methods.  In 
1871  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  make  a  study  of  the  coinage  system,  and  after 
his  return  to  Japan  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  mint  at  Osaka.  Eight  years 
later  another  period  of  travel  resulted  in  the  development  of  such  decided  German 
proclivities  that  he  has  since  been  called  the  Bismarck  of  Japan.  In  1886  the  Japan- 
ese cabinet  was  reorganized,  and  the  Marquis  Ito  was  given  the  premiership.  A 
number  of  the  most  radical  reforms,  carried  out  upon  the  lines  of  the  German 
government,  characterized  his  administration,  and  he  was  the  promoter  of  the 
famous  constitution  of  1889.  A  conservative  reaction  brought  about  his  retirement 
the  same  year,  but  in  the  fall  of  1892  he  was  again  made  premier. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  the  war  with  China,  in  1894,  Marquis  Ito  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Yokosha  arsenal.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  high- 
admiral  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  He  was  in  command  in  the  great  naval  battle  of 
September  7,  1894,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  China's  finest  warships.  The 
following  February  Wei-hai-wei  together  with  the  Chinese  fleet  was  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  Chinese  admiral,  Tingf.  The  advantages  gained  by  him  for  Japan  were 
nullified  by  Russia,  and  the  premier  for  this  and  other  reasons  is  strongly  opposed 
to  Russia's  aggressive  policy  in  Chtna^  His  attitude  toward  the  United  States  is 
one  of  great  friendliness.  Ito  was  premier  again  in  1898.  In  August,  1900,  he  issued 
a  manifesto  which  set  forth  the  aims  of  a  new  party  formed  by  him  and  termed 
the  Constitutional  Political  Association;  the  purpose  of  this  party  is  the  stricter 
observation  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  Receiving  the  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  made  premier  and  succeeded  in 
forming  a  strong  ministry. 

IVORT  COAST,  an  African  colony  of  France,  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  lies  be- 
tween the  republic  of  Liberia  on  the  west  and  the  British  Gold  Coast  colony  on  the 
east.  To  the  north  are  the  military  territories  of  the  French  Soudan.  The  estimated 
area  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  including  the  native  kingdom  of  Kong,  which  is  under 
French  protection,  is  100,000  square  mites,  and  the  population  2,500.000.  The  colony 
is  administered  by  a  governor.  The  seat  of  government  is  Grand  Bassam;  other 
centres  of  population  and  trade  are  Grand  Lahou,  Assinie,  and  EHmi.  The  Ivory 
Coast  has  become  a  self-supporting  colony;  the  local  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
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1899  balanced  at  1,290,000  francs.  Corn  and  rice  are  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and 
coffee  culture  has  been  introduced.  Rubber  and  cocoanuts  are  taken  in  the  forests. 
The  principal  exports  are  rubber,  palm  oil,  mahogany,  and  gold ;  this  metal  is  found 
near  Grand  Bassam.  In  1898  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  about  $926,000 
and  $965,000  respectively;  in  1899,  imports,  $1,143,000,  and  eacports.  $1,150,000.  A 
railway  some  280  miles  in  length,  from  the  coast  to  Kong,  is  projected,  and  has 
already  been  sur\'eyed. 

JAOKSON,  Henry  Melville,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of 
the  diocese  of  Alabama  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Mont- 
gomery, Nlay  5,  1900,  was  born  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  in  July,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1874 
was  ordained  priest.  From  1876  to  1891  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Richmond. 
Va.,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Alabama.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  editor  of  The  Southern  Pulpit  and  subsequently  of  The  Pulpit 
Treasury. 

JAOESON,  Leonora,  American  violinist,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1880.  She 
received  instruction  in  her  art  from  several  great  masters,  especially  Joachim,  and 
won  a  musical  prize  over  all  other  competitors.  In  1896  she  made  her  debut  in 
Berlin,  Joachim  conducting  the  orchestra  in  person.  Since  then  she  has  played  in 
other  German  cities,  in  Paris  and  London,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States  on  January  5,  1900,  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York 
See  Music. 

JAOOBINI,  Cardinal  Douenico  Maria,  vicar  of  Ronw,  died  in  that  city  Feb- 
ruary I,  igoa  at  the  age  of  63  years.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  but  attained 
especial  prominence  in  the  Church,  being  successively  secretary  of  briefs,  %-icc- 
librarian  of  the  Roman  Church,  secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  and  papal  nuncio  to 
Portugal.  In  June,  1896,  as  a  result  of  his  success  in  deterring  King  Carlos,  of  Por- 
tugal, from  visiting  King  Humbert  at  Rome  Jacobini  was  created  a  cardinal  priest 
In  the  fall  of  1899  he  succeeded  Cardinal  Parocchi  as  papal  vicar,  but  on  account 
of  illness  never  took  formal  possession  of  the  office. 

JAOOBOWSKI,  LuDWiG,  German  poet  and  novelist,  died  December  3,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  32.  After  his  studies  at  Berlin  and  Freiburg  he  edited  the  Gesscllschaft. 
a  publication  representing  the  so-called  modcrne  tendency  in  literature,  art  and 
social  philosophy.  He  wrote  novels  and  short  stories,  a  comedy  in  verse  entitled 
Dryab  der  Narr,  which  was  well  received,  and  delightful  lyrics  collected  under  the 
different  titles:  Aus  bexvegten  Stu»den(i8g<))  ;  Funken  (1890)  ;  Aus  Tag  und  Troum 
(1896)  ;  Leuchtcnde  Tage  (1899).  Under  his  direction  a  cheap  edition  of  popular 
selections  from  the  German  classics  has  been  published,  and  a  collection  of  songs  of 
the  people  entitled  Aus  deutscher  Setle  (1900). 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies,  lying  90  miles  south  of  Cuba, 
comprises,  with  the  Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  Morant  Cajres,  Pedro  Cayes,  and 
Cayman  islands,  a  British  crown  colony.   The  capital  is  Kingston. 

Arca,  Population,  Education. — Jamaica  has  a  length  of  144  miles,  an  extreme 
breadth  of  49  miles,  and  a  total  area  of  4200  square  miles ;  the  aggregate  area  of 
the  dependent  islands  is  224  square  miles.  The  population  of  Jamaica  in  1891  was 
639.491 ;  in  1897  it  was  estimated  at  706.394,  and  in  1900  at  745,104.  About  threc- 
fourtlis  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes  and  one-fifth  mulattoes.  In  1896  the  East 
Indian  population  numbered  about  14.000.  The  populations  of  the  principal  towns 
arc  as  follows:  Kingston,  48,500;  Spanish  Town,  over  5000;  Montego  Bay.  over 
4800:  Sayanna-la-Mar,  about  300O;  Falmouth,  over  2500. 

Education  seems  to  be  in  an  unprogressive  condition.  In  the  year  1897-98  there 
were  enrollcii  98.205  pupils  in  913  government  schools,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  57,983;  in  the  succeeding  year  the  enrolment  was  96,252  in  893  government 
schools,  the  averaRc  attendance  being  56,853-  In  addition  to  the  government  schools 
there  are  several  high  schools  and  industrial  schools  and  two  government  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Gozrrnmcnt  and  Finance. — The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Augustus 
W.  L.  HemminR  since  1898),  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  a  privy  coun- 
cil of  not  more  than  8  members,  and  by  a  legislative  council  of  25  members,  01  whom 
5  are  ex-officio,  6  nominated,  and  14  elected,  one  from  each  parish.  The  majority 
of  the  elective  members  hai  become  nominal,  for  the  nominated  members  may  be 
mcreased  to  10  whenever  the  government  needs  a  majority  on  a  question  of  para- 
mount importance.  Such  an  increase  was  made  in  1890.  Each  of  the  14  parishes 
IS  administered  by  an  elective  board.  Besides  a  resident  magistrate  in  each  parish 
there  are  circuit  courts  and  a  high  court  of  justice.  Besides  a  militia  of  about  760 
men  there  were  m  Jamaica  m  1900  about  1740  officers  and  men  of  the  British  arniv. 

Fiscal  troubles  caused  a  large  amount  of  legislative  friction  in  the  spring  of  i8m>- 
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and  in  July  of  that  year  Sir  David  Barbour,  member  of  the  council  on  the  sugar- 
growing  colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  published  a  report  setting  forth  the  financial 
depression  of  Jamaica  and  attributing  it  to  the  low  prices  of  the  island's  produce  and 
to  a  cessation  of  labor  caused  by  the  completion  of  a  number  of  large  works.  For 
the  amelioration  of  the  unhappy  financial  condition  the  imperial  government  included 
in  the  appropriations  under  the  Colonial  Loans  act  advances  to  Jamaica  amounting 
to  £453,000,  to  be  applied  on  the  revenue  deficit,  railway  completion,  interest  on  rail- 
way debentures,  and  public  works.  Purstiant  to  Sir  David  Barbour's  report,  the 
British  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  order  to  secure  necessary 
revenue,  ordered  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  and  an  increase  in  the  land  tax 
and  in  stamp  duties ;  and  in  spite  of  the  discontent  of  the  elective  members  of  the 
Legislature,  he  directed  the  governor  of  the  colony  to  appoint  and  keep  appointed  the 
full  number  of  nominated  legislative  members,,  so  that  the  government  might  always 
be  sure  of  a  majority  on  a  question  of  "paramount"  importance.  The  secretary  also 
'aid  that  in  the  future  the  finances  of  the  colony  would  be  controlled  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  1900  there  seemed  to  be  little  abatement  on  the  part  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  in  their  opposition  to  the  four  additional  nominated  members 
appointed  in  iSgg,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  serious  acptation  for  the  restoration 
of  the  former  regime  was  feared ;  it  was  announced  in  October,  however,  that  the 
colonial  secretary  had  refused  to  give  any  pledge  of  the  withdrawal  of  these 
members.   Statistics  of  finance  and  commerce  for  fiscal  years  are  as  follows : 

Public  Debt.   Revenue.   Expenditure.    Imports.  Exports. 

1897   £1,994,184       £677.064       £766.534     £1,660.667  £1,448443 

1898   i.9M.i84        672,535        796.749        1,814,793  1,062,543 

1 899   1 ,875, 1 16        600,27 1  654,1161   

The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  has  been  estimated  at  £620,759  and  the  expen- 
diture for  the  fiscal  years  1900  and  1901  at  £765,^  and  £756,991  respectively. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  leadii^  industries  are  agricultural  and  pastoral; 
in  1898  the  total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  (tilli^  and  pasture)  was 
about  660,000,  the  acreage  given  to  the  prinoipal  crops  being  as  follows :  Ground  pro- 
visions, 77,271 ;  si^r-cane,  27,123 ;  bananas,  23,405 ;  coffee,  22,901 ;  cocoanuts,  11,293 ; 
and  the  number  of  acres  under  common  pasture,  guinea  grass,  and  pimento  was  up- 
ward of  495,000.  Statistics  of  forei^  commerce  are  given  near  the  end  of  the 
preceding  paragraph.  In  1898  the  leading  exports  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  £162,219; 
sugar,  £150,311;  rum,  £104,295;  dyewoods  are  also  an  important  export.  The 
imports  were:  Cotton  goods,  £254,007;  fish.  £151.569;  flour,  £145,639;  rice,  £35,772. 
The  aggregate  entrances  and  clearances  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1898  amounted  to 
13^,719  tons.  Under  the  system  of  foreign  bounties  the  si:^r  industry  in  the  West 
Indies  has  declined.  More  attention,  accordingly,  is  being  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit,  and  the  opinion  has  obtained  in  England  that  the  establishment  of  additional 
steamship  service  between  that  country  and  Jamaica  would  be  a  valuable  help  to  this 
industry.  Public  sentiment  in  Jamaica,  however,  seemed  in  1900  to  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  early  in  the  year  the  colony  rejected 
the  plan  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  for  subsidizing  a  line  of  fruit  steamers  plying 
directly  between  Jamaica  and  England.  The  reported  length  of  railway  is  185  mites; 
telegraph  lines,  635  miles,  and  telephone  lines,  150  miles.  On  August  15,  1900,  the 
govCTnment  took  over  possession  of  the  railway  and  assets  from  the  bondholders. 
The  line  will  be  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  island,  special  effort  being  made 
to  promote  the  fruit  trade. 

On  December  16  and  17.  1900.  serious  race  riots  occurred  in  Kingston,  and  fur- 
ther trouble  was  feared.  The  principal  rioters  appear  to  have  been  negro  soldiers  of 
the  British  service.  Race  riots  took  place  in  Kingston  in  1894  and  1897,  and  in 
1898  the  Maroons,  the  former  Spanish  slaves,  rebelled  against  the  government,  but 
were  quickly  repressed. 

The  Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  which  have  a  population  of  about  5000,  are  admin- 
istered by  a  commissioner,  assisted  by  a  legislative  board.  The  only  industry  of  im- 
portance is  salt-raking,  the  annual  production  being  about  2,000,000  bushels.  The 
total  exports  in  x8g8  and  1899  amounted  to  about  £24,800  and  £31,910  respectively. 
Cocoanuts  and  turtle-grass  are  exported  from  the  Cayman  islands. 

^APAN.  The  Empire  of,  consists  of  the  five  principal  islands  of  Honshin,  Kinshin, 
Shikolcu.  Hokkaido,  and  Formosa,  and  many  small  islands,  supposed  to  number 
The  total  area  (including  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores),  according  to  official 
figures  published  at  tlie  end  of  1898,  was  161,198  square  miles.  The  population  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year  was  given  as  46,540,754,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
500.000  over  1897.  The  foreign  population  of  Japan  in  18^  was  11,589,  and  was 
made  up  of  6130  Chinese,  2247  Efnglisb,  and  1165  Americans,  while  the  number  of 
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Japanese  abroad  at  the  same  period  was  given  as  70,801,  of  which  43,707  lived  in  the 
United  States.  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  Japan  at  the  end  of  iS^ 
was  as  follows:  Tokio,  1,440,120;  Osaka,  821,235;  I^to,  353.139.  There  were  u 
1898,  78  towns  with  a  population  of  over  20,000. 

Production  and  Industry. — Owing  to  the  remarkable  industrial  development  of 
Japan  in  the  last  few  years  the  domestic  supply  of  foodstuffs  has  become  inadequate 
for  its  rapidly  growing  industrial  population ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  agriculture 
is  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  increasing  importation 
of  artificial  fertilizers  and  agricultural  machinery,  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  for  1899 
show  a  considerable  increase  over  i8g8,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  becoming  higher 
and  higher.  The  principal  agricultural  product  is  rice,  and  the  crop  of  1899  was 
considerably  lower  than  the  unprecedented  crop  of  1898.  The  total  production  of 
rice  for  1899  amounted  to  39.500,000  koku  (koku  equals  4.9629  bushels),  against 
47,388,000  koku  in  1898.  The  production  of  other  cereals  in  1899  amounted  to  19.338.- 
000  koku,  as  compared  with  20,462,000  koku  in  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  of 
artificial  fertilizers  increased  from  5,490,000  yen  in  1898  to  7,023,000  yen  m  1899. 
Besides  rice,  there  are  cultivated  tea,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,,  barley,  oats,  sagar-cane, 

I indigo,  and  corn,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  vejgetables.  Agriculture  in 
Japan  is  carried  on  by  modem  methods,  and  is  considerably  facilitated  by  a  perfect 
system  of  irrigation,  improved  machinery,  and  artificial  fertilizers.  The  live  stock 
of  the  empire  in  1897  consisted  of  i,4o6,9i84  cattle  and  1,592,871  mules  and  horses. 
Among  the  industries  of  Japan  the  most  important  is  that  connected  with  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk.  The  export  of  raw  silk  increased  from  42,047.411  yen  in 
1S98  to  62,627,720  yen  in  1899.  According  to  an  official  report,  the  number  of  spindles 
in  operation  in  1899  was  1,358,125.  There  were  in  1898,  73^  industrial  establish- 
ments, in  2968  of  which  mafiujiery  was  used.  Of  the  total  number.  638  establish- 
ments, employing  274,000  hands,  were  manufacturing  for  export  trade,  while  the 
rest,  with  140.000  hands,  produced  mainly  for  domestic  consumption.  The  best 
evidence  of  Japan's  remarkable  development  is  furnished  by  the  astonishing  increase 
in  the  use  of  electricity.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  there  were  no  less  than 
400  electric  plants  in  operation,  of  which  about  100  were  operated  by  water-power 
and  the  rest  by  steam.  Of  the  total  number.  285  plants  are  furnishing  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes,  14  for  power,  76  for  light  and  power,  and  the  rest  for  traction. 
The  iron  industry  of  Japan  is  developing  at  an  astonishing  rate.  The  government 
shops  at  Kobe  turn  out  not  only  cars  for  the  government  railway  lines,  but  also 
locomotives  at  a  cost  which  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the  case  of  those  imported 
from  abroad.  The  shops  of  the  Sanyo  Railway  Company  also  manufacture  loco- 
motives and  cars;  and  there  are  3  car-shops  at  Tokio  and  2  at  Nagoya,  besides 
J  recently  opened  at  Osaka,  with  a  capital  of  1,000.000  yen.  The  newly  opened 
government  steel  mills  at  Yamatamma  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  90.000  tons, 
including  35,000  tons  of  rails  and  15,000  tons  of  armor  plate.  The  mineral  industry 
of  Japan  is  mostly  confined  to  coal,  copper,  and  petroleum,  although  many  other 
minerals  are  found  in  abundance.  The  principal  coal  mines  of  Japan  are  located 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Kinshin,  where  about  aoo  mines  are  worked.  The  coat 
industry  is  mostly  prosecuted  on  a  very  small  scale,  owing  to  the  comtjarative  dicap- 
ness  of  labor  and  of  water  transportation,  and  there  are  found  coal-mining  concerns 
with  a  capital  of  only  20,000  yen.  The  output  of  petroleum  for  1897  amounted  to 
9,249,000  kwans  (kwan  equals  8.28  pounds),  while  in  1892  it  was  only  538,000  kwans; 
the  imports  of  petroleum  at  the  same  time  increased  from  3.328,000  yen  in  1892  to 
7,919.000  yen  in  1899.  The  output  of  copper  is  also  increasing;  and  the  export  of 
that  metal  for  1899  amounted  to  1 1,313.636  yen,  against  7,106,491  yen  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  output  of  pig  iron  is  comparatively  insi^ificant,  and  this  material  is  for 
the  most  part  imported  from  China.  The  sea  fisheries  of  Japan  are  also  very  impor- 
tant, and  dried  fish  constitutes  an  important  item  of  export. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  for  1899  presents  additional  proof 
of  the  remarkable  industrial  growth  of  the  empire.  While  the  aggregate  foreign 
trade  does  not  indicate  any  marked  change,  and,  in  fact,  shows  a  slight  decrease  from 
1898,  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  imports  for  1899  decreased  from  277,502,000  yen 
in  1898  to  220,401.925  yen  in  1899.  while  the  exports  increased  from  165,753,752  yen 
to  214.929,894.  But  the  significance  of  the  fact  becomes  still  more  apparent  when 
we  examine  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  imports.  The  following  table  gives 
the  imports  in  yen  by  principal  groups  for  the  last  three  years: 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  will  show  that  while  the  imports  of  raw 
products  used  in  industries  increased  by  over  16,000,000  yen,  the  imports  of  machinery 


1899- 


1898. 
86.844-062 
77.585.398 
19,818,363 


1897- 


Foodstuffs  

Raw  and  partly  finished  products 
Finished  metal  products  


35.721.709 
93.891,979 
8,641,178 


49.221.662 

72.938.747 
24,156,786 
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and  finished  metal  products  show  a  considerable  decrease.  It  is  true  that  the 
decrease  in  the  imports  is  partly  due  to  the  change  in  the  tariff,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  finished  metal  products,  which  include 
mostly  materials  for  railways,  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  iron  industry, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  cars^  locomotives,  and  raits  in  Japan.  The  remarkable 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  is  due  mainly  to  the  unprecedented  rice  crop 
in  1898  and  to  the  excessive  imports  of  sugar  during  that  year.  The  greatest  increase 
in  raw  materials  is  shown  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton,  which  increased  from  45,744,371 
yen  in  1898  to  62,210,715  yen  in  1899.  Considering  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  by 
countries,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  noticed  and 
a  decrease  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  following  table  gives  the 
trade  in  yen  with  the  cotmtries  of  greatest  commercial  importance  for  the  years  i8g8 
and  1899: 


Exports. 

Imports. ' 

18W. 

1896. 

1899. 

1806. 

OratBriulD  

Botig*Eoiig  

88,919.370 
40,297,084 
11,270,770 

84,891,807 

»,M7,eaT 

8,796,987 
a,lM,8H 

47,811,154 
89,198,175 
7,788.648 
6,184.449 
81,478,896 
80,M6,406 
9,460,941 
9,641,574 

S8,316.8H 
28.6ef7,7a0 
44,836,S93 
43.8S»,S85 
7,338, -154 
6,768,180 
17,«15,191 
4,584,119 

40,001,097 
30,588,860 
68,707.572 
40,764,844 
15,904,466 

6.079.388 
85.610,961 

1,6H,16» 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  while  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Japan  has  largely  increased,  the  mcrease  is  in  the  export  trade,  while  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  show  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  1898.  The  same  is 
true  of  Great  Briuin,  Germany,  France,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  articles  of  export  which 
show  the  greatest  increase  are  rice,  10,282,011  yen  in  1899,  against  5,920,185  yen  in 
1898;  copper,  11,313,636  and  7,106,491  yen  resjMctively ;  and  raw  silk,  62,627,720  yen, 
against  42,047,411  yen  in  the  preceding  year. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. — Omcial  figures  recently  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  during  the  calendar 
year  1900  show  that  while  our  aggregate  trade  with  Japan  has  decreased  from 
$54,808,361  in  1899  to  $52,807,346  in  1900,  our  imports  from  that  country  have  de- 
creased from  $34,203,587  to  $26,3I5»235.  while  our  exports  to  Japan  have  increased 
from  $20,604,774  to  $26,492,111.  The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Japan  are  raw 
and  manufactured  silk  and  tea.  The  total  value  of  raw  silk  imported  in  1900  shows  a 
decrease  of  over  $8,000,000  ($20,927,890  in  1899,  and  $12,390,780  in  1900)  ;  manufac- 
tured silk  has  also  fallen  off  from  $3,246,743  to  $2,998,851,  while  the  imparts  of  tea 
have  increased  from  $4,488,958  to  $4,688,307.  United  States  exports  to  Japan  consist 
chiefly  of  foodstuffs,  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  oils,  and  scientific  instruments.  The 
demand  for  American  raw  cotton  appears  to  increase  steadily.  The  total  value  of 
raw  cotton  exported  to  Japan  for  the  last  three  years  was  $5,839,708,  $8,849,117,  and 
$9,073,005  respectively.  The  same  is  true  of  the  export  of  oils,  which  amounted  to 
$5.334337  in  IQOO  against  $3,460,240  in  1899*  The  export  of  breadstuffs  also  shows 
an  increase,  while  the  export  of  tobacco  has  fallen  off  from  $1,070,829  to  $238,664. 
The  demand  for  pig  iron  shows  a  remarkable  increase  from  $164,286  in  1899  to 
$1,567,799  in  1900.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  increase  in  United  States  exports 
to  Japan  is  shown  in  the  case  of  foodstuns  and  raw  materials  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  while  the  export  of  finished  products  and  machinery  is  either  stationary  or 
shows  an  insignificant  increase.  Thus,  it  may  be  safe  to  presume  from  present 
indications  that  American  exports  to  Japan  will  consist  largely  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials.  As  to  finished  products,  the  time  seems  not  far  off  when  Japan  will  be 
aUe  not  01^  to  supply  her  own  domestic  needs,  but  also  to  compete  for  the  trade 
in  the  Far  East. 

Shipping. — The  shipping  for  1899  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  1898,  both 
in  the  number  of  vessels  and  in  tonnage.  The  number  of  steamers  entered  during 
iEk)9  was  2240,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,439,666,  and  the  number  of  sailing  vessels,  1163, 
with  a  tonnage  of  168,828.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  during  the  same  year 
included  2324  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,584,114,  and  1225  sailing  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  193,602.  The  principal  ports  of  Japan  are  Osaka,  Otaru,  Kobe,  Tokio, 
and  Yokohama.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  empire  consisted  in  1899  of  723  steam- 
ers, with  a  tonnage  of  489,371.  and  2556  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1856,896. 

Finance. — The  budget  for  1900  gives  the  total  revenue  as  246,953,075  yen,  against 
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217,157,131  yen  for  1899.  The  expenditures  as  ffiven  in  the  budget  are  246,451,707 
yen,  against  219,452,427  yen  in  18^.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  land  tax. 
tax  on  sake,  custom  duties,  state  domains,  and  Chinese  indemnity.  A  comparison 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  as  given  in  the  budgets  for  1899  and  for  1900  shows  an 
increase  in  land  tax  from  38,399,195  yen  to  45,874,140  yen;  tax  on  sake  from  32.806.- 
764  to  49.097,875  yen;  custom  duties  from  9,092,592  to  16.716,382  yen,  and  sute 
domains  from  25,399,663  to  37,655,695  yen.  The  extraordinary  revenue,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  a  decrease  from  84,588,696  to  68,394,131  yen.  lliis  decrease  is  due 
to  a  reduction  in  the  loans  of  about  9,000,000  yen  and  in  the  Chinese  indemnity  of 
nearly  15,000,000  yen.  The  principal  items  of  ordinary  expenditure  are  interest  on 
public  debt,  33,398,763;  ministry  of  finance,  10,667,795  yen,  against  8,980.977  in  1899; 
ministry  of  war,  37,040,840  against  32,515,155  yen  in  1899;  ministry  of  marine, 
15,123,167  yen,  against  11,191,405  in  1899,  ministry  of  communications,  IS.252,- 
410  yen.  The  extraordinary  expenditures  include  18,539,415  yen  for  the  ministry  of 
war,  36,044,497  for  the  ministry  of  marine,  and  25,518,490  yen  for  the  ministry  of 
communications,  against  9,388,124  yen  in  the  preceding  year.  The  public  debt  of 
Japan  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to  418,365,399  yen,  as  compared  with  428,241,302 
yen  at  the  end  of  1898.  The  greater  part  of  the  debt  is  at  5  per  cent.  The  ad(n)tioo 
of  the  gold  standard  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Japan 
in  giving  to  government  bonds  an  international  value.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
director  of  the  mint  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  the  total  value  of  gold  coined  since  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  (October  i,  1897)  was  115,194,600  yen.  The  net  profits 
realized  during  that  period  amounted  to  6,681,319  yen,  against  12,152,444  yen  during 
the  27  years  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard.  The  profits  of  the  mint 
are  used  to  cover  the  losses  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 

The  total  coinage  emitted  from  the  mint  of  Japan  from  1870  to  1899  amounted  to 
407,719,836  yen,  and  consisted  of  167,978,074  yen  in  gold  coin,  220,746,129  yen  in 
silver,  7,887,753  yen  in  nickel  and  11,107,880  yen  in  copper.  The  paper  currency  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  consisted  of  1,032,818  yen  of  national  bank-notes  and 
179,769,782  yen  of  Bank  of  Japan  notes,  exchangeable  for  gold  or  silver  on  presenta- 
tion. Thus,  the  total  paper  currency  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to  186,514,865  yen. 
against  200,516,514  yen  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1898.  The  actual  currency  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1899  amounted  to  about  314,000,000  yen. 
or  less  than  7  yen  per  capita.  The  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  Japan 
can  be  best  seen  from  the  rapid  development  of  banking  facilities.  In  1896  there 
were  1340  banking  institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  245,134,544  yen;  in  1897 
the  number  increased  to  1603,  with  a  capital  of  321,593,014  yen;  in  1898  they  num- 
bered 1807,  with  a  capital  of  384,876,334  yen,  while  in  1899  they  reached  the  number 
of  2032,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  438,189,469  yen.  The  postal  savings  banks  of 
the  country  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  numbered  4334,  with  1,255,589  depositors 
and  deposits  amounting  to  22,490,918  yen.  The  private  savings  banks  had  2,327.642 
deM)sitors  and  30,042,074  yen  deposits. 

^  Religion  and  Instruction. — Religious  freedom  in  Japan  is  secured  by  the  constita- 
tion,  and  no  particular  religion  or  creed  receives  any  support  from  the  state.  The 
predominating  religions  are  Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  but  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  have  also  their  adherents.  Education  in  Japan  is 
compulsory,  but  not  free.  The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  at  the  end  of 
1897  was  28,805,  with  89,094  teachers  and  4,180,211  pupils,  while  the  total  school 
population  at  the  same  period  was  7,730,441.  Among  the  educational  institutions 
there  were  26,860  elementary  schools,  with  79,299  teachers  and  3,994,826  pupils; 
159  middle  schools,  with  53,^1  pupils;  272  technical  schools,  with  2589  instructors 
and  36,614  students,  and  223  .kindergartens,  with  19,781  pupils.  The  two  imperial 
universities  of  ToJdo  and  Kyoto  had  2700  and  217  students,  respectively,  in  190a 
The  universities  are  supported  by  the  government,  while  most  of  the  schools  are 
partly  supported  by  the  government  and  partly  by  local  taxation.  The  total  expen- 
ditures on  education  in  1897-98  amounted  to  18,6(59,049  yen.  The  value  of  property 
belonging  to  the  schools  was  estimated  at  5,477,993  yen.  There  were  in  1897,  3t 
libraries,  with  460,785  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  50,076  European  books. 

Railways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — The  general  progress  of  the  empire  has  also 
manifested  itself  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  means  of  communication.  A 
comparison  of  the  railway  statistics. for  the  fiscal  year  of  1900  and  of  1899  sbovs 
an  increase  of  64  miles  in  the  state  railways  and  of  150  miles  in  the  private  lines. 
The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1900  was 
over  3634  miles,  while  the  length  of  the  lines  in  course  of  construction  amounted  to 
nearly  2000  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  both  state  and  private  lines 
was  65,107,898  in  1897,  84,453,362  in  1898,  and  98,582,117  in  1899.  The  total  amount 
of  freight  carried  during  the  corresponding  years  was  6,697,671,  8.688.388.  and 
10,018,542  tons  respectively.  The  total  receipts  for  1899  amounted  to  32,985,200  yen. 
against  27,831.955  yen  in  1898.    The  expenditures  for  1899  were  18,402,704 
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leaving  a  net  profit  of  4,800,712  yen  on  the  state  railways,  and  9,781,784  yen  on  private 
lines.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  4336  post-omces,  at  which 
498,598,108  letters  and  postal  cards  were  posted  during  the  year.  The  total  revenue 
and  expenditures  from  the  posts  and  telegraphs  amounted  to  11,025,492  and  8,133,699 
yea  respectively.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1899  was  12,922  miles,  and  the 
number  of  telegrams  delivered  during  the  year,  15,342,535,  against  13,979,872  in  1898, 
and  10,857,683  m  1897.  The  telephone  lines  at  the  end  of  1899  had  a  total  length  of 
1562  miles,  with  13  exchanges  and  40  calling  offices.  There  were  in  1899,  3406  money- 
order  offices,  in  which  6,3^469  orders  were  issued,  representing  a  sum  of  56,201,432 
yen. 

Army  and  Navy.~The  army  of  Japan  is  under  the  command  of  the  emperor,  and 
is  organized  and  conducted  on  modern  lines.  Military  service  is  compulsory  for 
every  male  subject  between  the  ages  of  17  and  40,  and  the  term  of  service  is  3  years 
in  the  army  and  4  years  in  the  navy.  The  armed  forces  of  the  empire  at  the  end  of 
1898  consisted  of  125,342  officers  and  men  in  active  service  and  ^2,621  in  reserve, 
making  a  total  of  407.963,  including  8457  officers.  All  the  arms  and  ammunition  in 
use  by  the  Japanese  army  are  manufactured  in  the  arsenals  of  Tokio  and  Osaka. 
The  navy  of  the  empire  is  also  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  emperor,  and 
compares  favorably  with  those  of  many  European  Powers.  The  effective  naval 
force  of  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1900  consisted  of  4  first-class  battle- 
ships and  I  of  the  third  class ;  i  battle-ship  for  coast  defence,  14  cruisers,  i  gunboat, 
12  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  29  first-class  torpedo  boats.  There  were  also  in  the 
process  of  construction  2  first-class  battle-ships,  8  cruisers,  l  gunboat,  8  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  and  32  torpedo  boats.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  at  the  end  of  18^ 
numbered  24,779  officers  and  men,  against  13,685  in  1897. 

Government. — The  form  of  government  of  Japan  is  to  a  certain  extent  that  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution  adopted  in  1889, 
the  emperor  exercises  the  executive  power  with  the  assistance  of  a  responsible 
ministry  and  a  privy  council,  and  the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
imperial  Diet,  which  consists  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  membership  of  the  former  consists  of  male  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  representatives  of  the  different  orders  of  nobility  above  the  age  of  25,  and 
persons  alK>ve  the  age  of  30.  nominated  by  the  emperor  for  special  services,  or  elected 
by  their  respective  Fu  or  Ken.  The  entire  membership  of  the  Upper  House  is  about 
300.  The  House  of  Representative  also  has  300  members,  elected  by  their  respective 
districts  for  a  terra  of  4  years.  The  qualifications  of  electors  are;  Age  above  25, 
residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken  for  not  less  than  i  year  and  the  payment  of  direct 
national  taxes  of  not  less  than  15  yen  for  i  year  in  the  Ftt  or  Ken.  For  local  govern- 
ment the  empire  (with  the  exception  of  Hokkaido  and  Formosa)  is  divided  into 
prefectures  (Ft*  and  Ken),  which  are  subdivided  into  municipalities  and  counties. 
Every  prefecture  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  two  chambers.  The  counties 
and  municipalities  are  administered  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  former  have 
a  sheriff  and  the  latter  a  mayor  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  governor 
and  the  sheriff  are  appointed  by  the  government,  while  the  mayor  and  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  town  or  village  are  elected  by  the  people  and  approved  by  the 
emperor  and  the  governor  respectively.  The  administration  of  Hokkaido  is  organized 
on  different  lines,  while  Formosa  is  administered  by  a  governor-general,  appointed 
by  the  government  and  invested  with  very  extensive  powers. 


Native  Religion  and  Christianity. — In  1900  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  imperial 
Diet,  establishing  the  political  equality  of  Christians  and  Buddhists,  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  religion  and  protection  to  all  inhabitants,  and  exempting  church  property 
from  taxation.  The  bill  was  supported  by  Christians  and  liberal  Buddhists,  but  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  conservative  priesthood,  who  brought  about  its  rejection 
in  tfie  House  of  Peers.  Both  the  bringing  forward  of  the  proposal  and  its  failure 
served  to  illustrate  religious  conditions  in  the  country  during  the  past  year.  With 
remarkable  readiness  the  inhabitants  have  assimilated  Western  science  and  that 
blanch  of  Western  thought  which  is  nearest  allied  to  science,  the  utilitarian 
philosophy.  Herbert  Spencer  is  very  popular  in  the  island  empire  and  dominates 
speculation  there.  As  a  result  the  enlightened  Japanese  have  Occidental  civilization, 
but  not  much  Occidental  religion,  or  any  religion  at  ail;  for,  as  a  rule,  those 
who  have  given  up  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  have  become  agnostics  and  sceptics. 
Essentially  the  people  are  not  firm  believers,  and  lend  themselves  to  conversion  with 
encouraging  facility  if  not  with  perfect  faith.  They  are  influenced  in  their  beliefs 
by  practical  reasons.  Their  progressive  leaders  adopted  Christianity  or  tolerated  it 
and  studied  it  because  it  came  hand  in  hand  with  that  modem  culture  which, 
materially,  has  regenerated  their  country,  but  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the  West  they 
really  did  not  enter.  Th^  adopted  the  European  army  and  navy,  the  railroad  and 
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telegraph,  but  displayed  no  remarkable  zeal  for  the  European  church  or  meeting- 
house. The  reporter  in  Japan  is  immensely  more  popular  than  the  missionary.  Of 
late,  too,  the  cost  of  being  a  Power  has  begun  to  be  felt,  and  with  dissatisfaction 
have  come  doubts  of  the  benefits  of  imported  civilization  and  theology,  a  state  of 
mind  which  found  expression  in  the  rejection  of  the  bill  mentioned  above.  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan  has  not  attained  the  splendid  fulfilment  that  formerly  seemed  to 
await  it;  according  to  good  authorities,  in  fact,  is  actually  retrograding.  In  1900 
there  were  120,913  Christians  tn  the  country,  less  than  one-third  of  i  per  cent 
of  the  population,  and  of  this  number  very  many  were  Christians  in  name  only ;  for 
they  have  refined  dogma  into  a  mystical  idealism  that  reaches  back  to  Buddha,  or 
have  materialized  the  Deity  into  power,  force,  energy.  The  sceptical  mind  of  the 
Japanese  has  studied  the  behavior  of  the  Christian  Powers  in  the  East,  and  hw 
made  a  case  against  Christianity.  In  the  Orient,  a  magazine  published  by  Japanese 
in  English,  a  writer  pointed  out  that  Japan's  position  among  the  nations  was  not 
won  by  her  progress  in  civilization,  but  by  her  victory  over  China  in  1894-95.  "The 
principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, '  he  says,  "are  the  most  important  in  the 
so-called  Christian  code  of  morality,  and  these  precepts  are  unquestionably  ^inst 
war  and  against  according  honor  to  any  nation  or  any  man  on  the  mere  ground  of 
success  in  the  exercise  of  brute  force.  And  yet  it  has  been  precisely  on  these 
grounds  that  non-Christian  Japan  has  been  accorded  the  respect  of  so-called  Chris- 
tian Europe  and  America.  The  present  situation  is  puzzling  to  us  benighted  heathens 
of  Japan  who  have  won  the  respect  of  those  who  profess  to  follow  the  precepts  of 
Christ  on  the  Mount  by  success  in  slaughtering  our  enemies.  Will  real  Christians 
explain  what  it  all  means?" 

The  Courts. — Great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  during  the  year  foreigners  widi 
the  new  treaties  which  placed  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  courts.  The 
judicial  system  of  Japan,  in  spite  of  many  recent  innovations,  is  still  Oriental  in 
its  methods  of  examination  and  trial.  The  procedure  is  mostly  secret  and  intimida- 
tion is  a  favorite  method  of  eliciting  incriminating  evidence  from  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  suit.  The  personnel  of  the  judiciary  is  low,  men  of  talent  refusing  to  sen'c 
for  the  miserable  pittance  a  judge  receives.  In  part  the  fault  is  that  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  appropriates  anniially  less  than  $2,500,000  for  administering  justice 
among  45,000,000  people. 

Foreign  Affairs— Japan  and  China. — ^To  seize  a  share  of  the  Chinese  trade  Japan 
made  strenuous  eflForts  in  1900  by  continuing  the  policy  of  subsidies  to  build  up 
fleets  of  merchant  vessels.  At  present  her  part  in  Chinese  commerce  is  not  consider- 
able. The  plans  proposed  involved  the  creation  of  a  line  of  steamships  between 
Japan  and  Shanghai,  another  line  between  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  and  a  flotilla 
of  light  boats  for  the  exploitation  of  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang. '  A  society 
for  the  investigation  of  Chinese  commercial  affairs  was  busy  in  1900  gathering 
statistics  and  studying  possible  openings  for  Japanese  enterprise.  Graduate  students 
from  technological  and  commercial  schools  were  sent  to  China  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  there.  On  June  6  Premier  Yamagata  resigned,  but  consented  to  resume 
office  on  June  20,  when  events  in  China  necessitated  his  presence  at  the  head  of 
foreign  anairs.  Of  Japan's  conduct  as  one  of  the  allies,  details  will  be  found  under 
Chinese  Ehpire.  At  home,  opinion  was  utianimous  that  it  was  ^e  duty  of  Japan  to 
aid  in  restoring  order  in  China,  and  that  this  was  rendered  imperative  by  the  total 
debility  of  the  Chinese  government.  The  proposition  vi-hich  at  first  found  so  much 
favor  in  England  and  Russia  that  Japan  should  be  made  the  agent  of  all  the  Powers 
for  the  pacification  of  China  was  not  warmly  entertained  by  Japan,  which  felt  unable 
to  assume  a  task  of  such  proportions.  Later  in  the  year,  when  the  question  of  the 
punishment  of  China  had  come  up,  the  Japanese  press  favored  the  preservation  of 
the  empire,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  and  the  demand  of  guarantees  for  the 
future.  In  September  the  Yamagata  ministry  resigned  and  a  new  cabinet  was 
formed  by  Marquis  Ito.  The  new  ministry  continued  the  foreign  policy  of  Yama- 
gata, who  stood  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  China  and  friendship  with 
England.  The  composition  of  the  Ito  cabinet  was:  Premier,  Marquis  Ito  (fl.r.); 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Tokaaki  Kato;  minister  of  interior.  Suyematsu:  minister 
of  war,  Katsura;  minister  of  navy,  Yamalato;  minister  of  finance,  Watanobe; 
minister  of  justice.  Kaneko;  minister  of  instruction.  Matsuda;  minister  of  communi- 
cation. Hoshi ;  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Hoyashi.  Later  in  the  year 
Hoshi.  being  accused  of  peculation,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Hara.  and 
Katsura  was  succeeded  by  Koneluma.  * 

The  Question  of  Corea. — Rumors  of  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  over  the  pos- 
session of  Corea  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  for  a  time  in  May.  when 
Russia  had  succeeded  in  grasping  Masampho,  on  the  Japan  Strait  (see  Cotea), 
matters  were  undoubtedly  near  a  crisis.  As  is  often  stated,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, war  between  the  two  iPowers  seems  inevitable,  and  its  outbreak  a  question  of  only 
a  very  short  time,  to  be  exact,  the  time  required  for  the  completicm  of  the  Siberian 
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Railway-  It  was  pointed  out  repeatedly  during  the  year  that  the  possession  of 
Corez  was  indispensable  to  Japan,  whose  overcrowded  islands  required  an  outlet  for 
their  teeming  population,  increasing  at  nearly  half  a  million  a  year.  Left  to  itself 
Japan  could  undoubtedly  effect  a  peaceful  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  since  at  present 
it  controls  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country  and  enjoys  valuable  concessions  there. 
Most  important  of  these  is  the  railway  franchise,  obtained  in  1895,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  Seoul  to  Fusan,  on  the  Japan  Strait,  295  miles  long 
and  estimated  to  cost  $12,000,000.  The  road,  passing  through  the  heart  of  Corea,  would 
have  brought  the  country  under  Japanese  control  in  a  very  few  years.  But  Rus- 
sian influence  was  said  to  have  interfered,  and  in  1900  Japan's  term  for  building 
was  almost  up  without  the  least  beginning  having  been  made.  In  1900  the  legisla- 
ture petitioned  the  government  to  guarantee  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  the 
Corean  railroad  was  made  a  patriotic  issue.  Little  hope,  however,  was  entertained 
by  the  less  sanguine  that  the  scheme  would  ever  be  carried  out  owing  to  Russian 
opposition.  It  is  upon  the  conflict  in  interest  between  the  Powers,  now  so  apparent, 
that  predictions  of  an  unavoidable  war  are  based.  Conditions  favoring  hostilities  in 
1900  were  the  resentment  felt  by  the  Japanese  at  Russia's  action  in  robbing  them  of 
their  fruits  of  victory  in  1895,  the  consciousness  of  their  superior  strength  in  the 
East,  and  the  knowledge  that  their  superiority  must  disappear  with  the  completion 
of  the  Siberian  Railway  and  the  consequent  marshalling  of  Russian  hordes  on  the 
Corean  frontier.  The  influences  favoring  peace  were  the  reluctance  of  Japan's 
statesmen  to  plunge  into  a  war  that  must  necessarily  be  long  and  costly,  the  imper- 
fect mobilization  of  fleet  and  army,  which  were  in  process  of  reorganization,  and  the 
fact  that  Japan's  firmest  friend.  Great  Britain,  was  in  no  position  to  render  her 
active  or  even  moral  aid,  owing  to  the  fighting  in  South  Africa. 

UVA,  the  principal  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  ig.v.),  situated  east  of 
Sumatra  and  south  of  Borneo,  covers,  together  with  the  adjacent  small  island 
of  Madura,  an  area  of  50,554  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1897  was  26.125.05j, 
and  included  about  52,000  Europeans,  largely  of  Dutch  origin,  about  250,000  Chinese, 
and  17,000  Arabs.  The  native  population  is  Malaysian.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  natives  is  agriculture,  and  the  most  important  products  are  coffee,  cinchona, 
sugar,  tea,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  old  system  of  cultivating  coffee  by  forced 
labor  is  gradually  declining,  and  the  amount  of  coffee  raised  on  the  ffovemment 
plantations  in  18^  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The. agricul- 
tural returns  for  1898  were  as  follows:  Coffee  on  government  lands,  12,439,200 
pounds,  against  64,037,400  pounds  in  1897;  on  lands  on  emphyteusis,  23,102,100 
pounds;  on  private  lands,  7,700,700  pounds.  The  total  product  of  sugar  was  nearly 
780,000  tons;  tobacco,  18,224,135  kilogrammes;  tea,  4,757,168  kilogrammes;  indigo, 
1,094,225  kilogrammes ;  and  cacao,  830,763  kilogrammes.  The  omcial  returns  for 
the  commerce  of  Java  during  189S  show  a  decrease  in  the  imports  and  an  increase 
in  the  exports.  The  former  amounted  to  112,487.109  guilders  and  the  latter  to  135,- 
169,526.  The  principal  articles  of  export  in  1899  were :  Coffee,  on  the  government 
account.  9093  tons,  and  on  private  account,  36,919  tons,  against  19.074  in  1^8 ;  rice, 
46,129  tons ;  toluicco,  29.724  tons ;  tea,  5716  tons ;  indigo,  675  tons ;  sugar,  777.301  tons, 
^inst  689.537  <n  1898;  and  tin  from  the  government  mines,  10,534  tons,  and  from 
private,  5769  tons.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  textiles,  metals,  wine, 
machinery,  and  powder.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  island  consists  of  1365  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  54.905.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  personal  taxes,  taxes  on 
industries,  hut  taxes,  land  taxes,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  govern- 
ment plantations  and  mines.  The  direct  taxes  for  1898  amounted  to  5.820,084 
guilders,  and  the  tax  on  native  lands,  17,881,000  guilders.  The  total  length  of  the 
railway  lines  of  Java  at  the  end  of  1898  was  1075  miles,  against  1002  miles  in  1897. 
Most  of  tihe  lines  of  the  island  are  controlled  by  the  government,  and  the  receipts 
for  1898  amounted  to  13,364.000  guilders.  The  number  of  postal-telegraph  offices  at 
Ae  end  of  iSi^B  was  3!^,  of  which  only  41  belonged  to  private  companies.  The 
educational  institutions  of  the  island  in  1898  comprised  223  government  schools,  with 
43.094  pupils,  140  subsidized  schools  with  17.192  pupils,  and  76  private  schools  with 
6603  pupils.  For  secondary  education  there  is  a  gymnasium  in  Batavia  with  234 
pupils  and  27  teachers.  There  were  besides  246  schools  for  Chinese  with  4834 
pupils,  and  62  for  Arabs  with  993  pupils.  For  administrative  purposes  the  i.'ilands 
of  Java  and  Madura  are  divid(^  into  22  provinces,  each  governed  a  resident, 
assisted  hy  several  assistant  residents  and  controUurs,  all  of  whom  are  under  the 
control  01  the  governor-general  for  the  East  Indies.  The  government  is  highly 
centralized,  and  the  budget  for  every  province  and  town  is  made  up  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general or  under  his  supervision.  The  "culture  system,"  which  consisted  in 
compelling  the  native  population  to  give  a  part  of  their  time  or  land  to  the  culti- 
vation of  products  for  the  government,  or  to  sell  the  products  of  their  plantations 
to  the  government  at  a  fixed  price  considerably  below  the  market  value  of  the 
products,  is  gradually  being  discarded  on  accoimt  of  its  wastefulness.  The  practice 
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of  buying  the  products  of  the  natives  by  the  government  has  entirely  disappeared  in 
several  provinces,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  government  lands  by  forced  labor, 
which  has  lately  been  confined  only  to  the  production  of  coffee,  is  also  declining  and 
giving  way  to  private  cultivation. 

JEWISH  WOMEN,  OOUNOIL  OP,  an  association  of  Jewish  women,  organized 
in  1893,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  6000.  The  purposes  of  the  a  sociation  are  "to 
bring  about  closer  relations  among  Jewish  women,  to  furnish  by  an  organic  union 
a  medium  of  communication  and  a  means  of  prosecuting  work  of  common  interest, 
and  to  foster  united  efforts  in  behalf  of  Judaism  by  supplying  means  of  study,  and 
in  the  work  of  social  reform  by  the  application  of  the  best  philanthropic  thought." 
General  meeting  for  igoo  at  Cleveland,  O.  President,  Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Solomon: 
secretary.  Miss  Sadie  American,  37  West  Seventy-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 
First  annual  executive  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  February  17-21,  1901. 

JBWS.  According  to  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  1900-01,  the  total  Jewish 
population  in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  11,72^,947  for  the  year  1900,  against  10.728,- 
491  in  the  previous  year,  whUe  the  Jewish  Year  Book  of  London  places  the  total 
number  at  11,210,415.  These  latter  were  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the 
English  reference  book:  Europe,  9,282,615;  Asia,  363,000;  Africa,  403.000;  America, 
1,145,000;  Australasia.  16,800.  The  American  manual  gives  the  total  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  1,058,135,  of  which  New  York  State  is  credited  with 
400.000.  and  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  with  over  100.000  each.  The  number  of  places 
of  worship  in  the  United  States  is  570;  the  number  of  ministers,  301.  and  the  number 
of  families  estimated  at  211,627.  The  numerical  gain  was  14.335,  the  total  being 
1,043,800  in  1899. 

Reformed  and  Orthodox  Jews. — The  questions  of  reform  which  have  for  some 
years  past  been  agitating  the  Jewish  religious  bodies  and  threatening  at  times  to 
disrupt  the  unity  of  Judaism  are  now.  from  all  evidences,  coming  to  a  more  peaceful 
settlement.  The  defiant  attitude,  such  as  the  proclamation  of  a  famous  New  Yoric 
rabbi  that  God  speaks  through  him  as  certainly  as  He  did  through  Moses,  and  thU. 
accordingly,  he  could  declare  for  Sunday  worship  and  other  radical  changes,  is  now 
giving  way  to  a  rather  apologetic  tone.  Thus,  the  Union  Libirale  Israelite,  lately 
formed  in  France,  r-.d  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  July, 
1900,  declare  for  clinging  to  the  essential  traditions  of  Judaism,  and  try  to  excuse  the 
change  to  Sunday  worship  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  having  the  members 
come  ^>  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays,  owing  to  the  present  system  of  living  among 
Christian  nations,  although  the  Sabbath  still  remains  the  Sabbath.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Israel  Z^ngwill,  speaking  at  the  Zionist  Congress,  declared  that  emigration  to  Pales- 
tine in  a  body  is  the  only  way  of  making  it  possible  to  observe  Saturday. 

During  the  year  1900  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  Jewish  disabilities  had 
a  good  chance  to  support  their  contentions.  The  Transvaal  War  has  brought  the 
names  of  Major-General  Symons  and  many  lesser  officers  into  prominence  before 
the  public.  Hardly  a  week  passed  that  the  Jewish  Chronicle  did  not  add  to  the 
roll  cf  honor  the  names  of  several  Jewish  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
South  Africa.  In  the  late  elections  (1895)  in  England  7  Conservatives  and  i  Liberal 
of  Jewish  nationality  were  *  ~  ed,  as  against  7  Liberals  and  3  Conservatives  in  1880. 
A  discussion  in  the  pre:-,  lade  it  char  that  although  a  distinct  leaning  to  Conserva- 
tism is  lately  noliceal '  -  .imoiig  tV ;  ^Jews,  their  votes  are  cast  purely  on  party  lines, 
and  there  is  no  such  t'ling  as  "a  Jewi  vote,"  which  would  naturally  provoke  antipa- 
thy from  the  party  o^.-posite  to  the  one  with  which  they  would  ally  themselves.  In 
Russia  the  severities  against  the  Jews  have  hcen  somewhat  lessened,  the  rigiditj'  of 
the  pale  of  set;  .  ment  having  been  somewhat  relaxed.  Several  decisions  of  the 
Ruling  Senate  were  passed  in  favor  of  individual  Jews,  and  on  September  i  the 
Commercial  School  at  Warsaw  was  permitted  to  admit  40  per  cent,  of  Jewish  pttpils. 
However,  serious  anti-Jewish  outbreaks  occurred  in  Odessa  on  July  29,  when  supers 
embarking  for  China  attacked  the  Jewish  quarters ;  there  were  disorders  also  in  the 
government  of  Kovno,  and  Jewish  shops  had  to  close  in  Shavli  in  anticipation  of 
imminent  troubles  of  a  similar  nature  during  the  same  months.  In  Roumania  the 
governmental  measures  against  the  Jews  were  little  else  than  atrocities.  With  the 
removal  of  the  few  rights  they  still  possessed,  with  the  government  forbidding  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  according  to  Jewish  ritual,  the  minister  of  education.  Dr.  Istari, 
prohibiting  Hebrew  to  be  taught  in  Jewish  schools  for  more  than  three  hours  a  week, 
and  almost  all  the  private  life  of  the  Jews  being  in  a  similar  manner  intruded  upon 
by  the  police,  the  Roumanian  Jews  were  put  into  a  plight  more  miserable  than 
anything  they  had  yet  experienced.  Man)^  thousands  of  them  had  to  leave  thek 
country  in  great  haste,  without  time  to  adjust  their  personal  affairs,  and  in  many 
cases  selling  their  property  to  the  first  bidder.  The  emigration  was  carried  on 
without  a  plan  and  without  any  aim  but  to  escape  the  arm  of  the  officials;  and  in 
a  few  months  Australasia.  Anatolia,  London,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  received 
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many  of  these  homeless  exiles  without  means  of  livelihood,  hungry,  and  actually  in 
rags.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  of  the  United  States  cared  for  most  of  them,  and 
a  collection  of  $400  was  made  at  the  Zionist  Congress  to  help  the  distressed  in 
London.  In  Germany  anti-Jewish  riots  took  place  in  Konitz  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts in  West  Prussia  as  a  result  of  charges  of  ritual  murder  against  the  Jews  in 
April  and  May,  and  similar  accusations  were  brought  against  them  at  Nachod, 
Bohemia.   See  Roumania. 

la  view  of  the  many  accusations  brought  against  the  Jews  in  igoo  by  European, 
and  especially  Austrian,  anti-Semites  for  "ritual  murder — that  is,  human  sacrifice 
as  a  Jewish  ceremonial — the  criminal  case  that  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Novem- 
ber 14  at  Pisek.  in  Bohemia,  is  of  particular  interest.  Leopold  Hilsner,  a  young 
Jew,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for  complicity  with  some  unknown  person 
or  persons  in  the  murder  of  two  Christian  girls.  Ritual  murder  was  alleged,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  real  motive  of  the  crime  was  due  to  anything  but 
"the  moral  perversity  of  its  perpetrator  or  perpetrators."  It  appeared  that  with 
intelligent  and  impartial  observers  in  Austria  the  result  of  the  trial  went  far  to 
destroy  the  hideous  suspicion  against  the  Jews  and  their  religion.  In  France  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Jesuits  toward  the  Jews,  and  their  continued  moral  and 
financial  support  of  the  anti-Jewish  press,  were  quite  evident  during  the  year;  but 
a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (January,  1900)  explains  this  position  simply  as 
a  retaliation  for  the  prominent  part  so  many  Jews  had  played  in  the  anti-Jesuit 
agitation  which  finally  resulted  in  their  expulsion  from  France.  This  state  of  affairs 
in  several  countries  naturally  keeps  the  so-called  Jewish  question  alive. 

The  Zionist  Congress  deserves  especial  mention  as  being  one  of  several  attempts 
to  solve  this  question.  The  congress  met  in  London  in  the  month  of  August,  opening 
on  the  13th.  About  500  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  present.  These 
represented  several  thousand  Zionist  societies,  of  which  England  had  38,  against 
10  in  1899;  Russia,  1034,  against  877  in  1899,  and  the  United  States,  135,  against  131 
in  1899.  The  balance-sheet  presented  at  the  Congress  had  in  the  item  "cash  in  hand" 
the  sum  of  $86,124.88.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
were  the  following  well-known  persons:  Dr.  Thcodor  Herzl,  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  Israel 
Zangwill,  Sir  Francis  Montefiore,  Dr.  Moses  .Gaster,  chief  rabbi  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregations  of  Great  Britain ;  Herr  Wolfsohn,  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust-;  Professor  Mandelstamm,  of  the  University  of  KiefT ;  Dr.  Alexander 
Marmorek,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  Professor  Richard  Gottheil,  of  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  Herzl  devoted  his  opening  address  to  an  account  of  the  position  of 
the  Jews  in  England,  "the  only  country  where  they  enjoy  equality  of  rights,"  Nordau 
referred  to  the  growth  of  anti-semitism,  the  accusations  of  murder  for  religious 
purposes,  and  the  Roumanian  outrages.  Both  warmly  advocated  emigration  to 
Palestine.  Zangwill  ^eed  with  them,  claiming  that  this  new  home  of  the  Jews 
"will  be  for  the  rich  an  ideal  which  they  need  even  more  than  the  poor  Jews  need 
bread."  The  press  was  not  quite  unanimous  in  the  attitude  toward  the  congress. 
The  almost  unanimous  objection  is  that  the  wholesale  settlement  in  Palestine  is 
a  mere  dream  as  long  as  the  sultan  continues  his  policy  of  not  allowing  any  immigra- 
tion of  Jews.  Even  if  that  were  done  away  with,  the  rich  Jews  would  not  leave 
the  comforts  of  their  native  lands,  while  the  poor  oncLS  would  not  have  enough 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  transportation.  As  to  the  fitness  of  the  Jews 
for  agriculture  the  colonies  now  existing  in  Palestine  dispelled  all  doubt.  Even  in 
the  ranks  of  those  favoring  emigration  there  is  no  unanimity  as  to  the  most  desirable 
place.  Mr.  Arnold  White,  for  example,  aiding  strongly  for  Armenia  in  preference 
to  Palestine.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  Chronicle  (August  17)  comments  upon  the  growing 
obscurity  of  the  plans  of  the  Zionist  promoters  as  compared  with  their  direct  utter- 
ances in  the  beginning.  To  the  reversal  of  public  opinion  in  France  within  a  year 
since  the  anti-Dreyfus  agitation  the  paper  points  as  a  positive  proof  of  the  bright 
future  in  store  for  the  "chosen  nation,"  and  asserts  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
Jewish  question  must  be  solved  in  each  country  without  "cowardly  flight"  to  Zion. 

Colonies  in  Argentina. — According  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1900,  there 
were  318.000  acres  of  arable  land  purchased  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
in  the  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Rios  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
for  colonization  purposes.  In  1898  there  were  7015  Jewish  settlers  in  the  14  existing 
colonies,  of  which  11  were  in  Entre  Rios. 

Jevfish  Encyclopedia. — An  event  of  great  moment  in  the  annals  of  Judaism  for 
the  year  1900  was  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  Jewish  Encyclopa-dia.  This 
great  undertaking  is  planned  in  twelve  volumes,  two  of  which  are  to  be  published 
every  year  for  six  years.  It  is  the  first  work  of  its  kind,  in  the  number  of  scholars 
of  all  lands  who  have  promised  their  co-operation,  in  the  names  of  those  who 
stand  responsible  for  the  various  departments  in  their  charge,  and  in  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  to  be  treated  in  this  all-embracing  reference  book.  When  the 
work  is  completed  and  the  aim  of  one  of  its  editors,  Joseph  Jacobs,  "to  present  the 
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whole  truth/'  is  attained,  many  existing  misconceptions  (some  malicious,  but  most 
unintentional)  will  be  cleared  away  with  regard  to  the  Jews.  The  names  of  Cynis 
Adler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Richard  Gottheil,  Professor  Gotthard  Deutsch,  Louis 
Ginzberg,  Ph.D..  Joseph  Jacobs,  B.A.,  Rabbi  Marcus  Jastrow,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Morris  Jastrow,  Jr..  Rabbi  Kaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.D.,  Isidor  Singer,  Ph.D..  Professor 
Crawford  Howell  Toy,  LL.D.,  and  I.  K.  Funk.  LL.D.,  in  the  board  of  editors  seem 
to  be  sufficient  guarantee  that  scientific  objectivity  and  thoroughness,  and  not  the 
glorification  of  the  Jews,  at  all  hazards  will  be  the  guiding  motive  of  the  encyclo- 
paedia.  The  publishers  are  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Another  work  that  will  aid  in  the  better  understanding  of  Judaism  by  non-Jews 
is  the  English  translation  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  by  Mr.  Rodkinson.  The  volume 
published  during  the  year  igoo  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Talmod. 
It  is  the  section  on  jurisprudence,  and  contains  some  of  the  loftiest  moral  precepts 
side  by  side  with  minutest  details  of  regulations  of  private  life. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  during  1900  were 
the  second  triennial  convention  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  America  on 
March  4-9  at  Cleveland,  O. ;  the  national  conference  of  Jewish  charities  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  April  28 ;  the  dedication  on  May  30  of  the  new  building  given  by  Mr.  Jacob 
H.  Schiff  to  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association ;  besides,  several  new  temt^es 
and  synagogues  were  built  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  In  England  the  new 
building  of  the  Jews'  College  was  opened  in  London  on  April  6  with  great  splendor. 
The  Jewish  Colonization  Association  officially  took  over  the  administration  of  the 
colonies  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  in  Palestine,  and  the  Zionist  Congress  has 
been  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  seventieth  anniversary  of  Karl  Goldmark,  the 
famous  composer,  was  celebrated  on  April  18  throughout  Germany  by  performances 
of  his  works,  and  the  ranks  of  Jewish  notabilities  have  thinned  out  through  the 
deaths  of  the  artist  Munkaczy  (g.z/.)— real  name  Michel  Leon  Leib— and  the  great 
conductor  of  music,  Herman  Levi  iq.v.). 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVBR8ITT,  Baltimore.  Md.,  organized  1876.  The  }>ria- 
cipal  work  of  this  institution,  in  some  respects  the  most  notable  of  our  American 
universities,  is  done  quietly  and  with  little  observation  from  the  outside  world. 
During  the  year  1899-1900  the  academic  staff  numbered  131,  including  47  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  645,  of  whom 
469  already  held  degrees,  gained  at  153  colleges  and  universities.  '  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  class,  185  were  enrolled  in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  arts,  and 
284  in  the  medical  department.  Of  the  176  students  not  college  graduates,  159  were 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  17  were  special  students.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  47  candidates  received  the  degree  of  B.A..  44  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  35  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  During  24  years,  3844  students  have  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  of  whom  2784  have  followed  graduate  studies.  Since  degrees  were  first 
conferred  in  1878.  666  students  have  received  the  B.A.  degree,  113  the  M.D.  degree, 
and  549  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  medical  school  granted  its  first  degrees  in  1897.  In 
spite  of  the  high  standard  of  admission,  the  number  of  students  has  been  large,  and 
it  is  annually  increasing  in  importance.  The  university  library  contains  94.370 
volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets,  the  year's  increase  being  3288  volumes  (1421  by 
gift)  and  5000  pamphlets.  •  During  the  year  a  small  charge  was  made  for  admission 
to  the  courses  of  public  lectures  and  lectures  to  teachers.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  the  resulting  diminished  attendance  on  the  first-mentioned  course  that  either 
from  inattention  or  from  unwillingness  to  pay  the  nominal  charge  the  public  does 
not  respond  to  the  overtures  made  by  the  university.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courses 
offered  to  teachers  were  remarkably  well  attended,  and  the  charges  were  promptly 
met.  The  John  Marshall  prize  was  awarded  on  commencement  d^  to  Jas.  M. 
Callahan.  '97.  Ph.D.,  for  his  recent  volume.  Cuba  and  International  RelatioHs;  the 
Tocquevillc  medal,  offered  annually  to  students  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  of 
Paris,  was  granted  to  Jas.  E.  Routh,  Jr.,  class  of  1900,  for  his  essay  on  the  French 
colonial  system.  A  new  Sylvester  prize  in  mathematics  was  established  in  190a 
which  will  be  given  annually  to  the  two  men  who  have  helped  the  university  most 
in  the  field  of  mathematics.  The  recipients  in  1901  will  be  Lord  Kelvin  and  I^essor 
Simon  Ncwcomb. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  affecting  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
university  was  the  conditional  gift  of  a  magnificent  tract  of  land  as  a  new  site  for 
the  institution.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  gifts  ever  received,  and 
will  place  the  university  in  rural  surroundings,  where  it  properly  belongs.  The 
condition  attached  to  this  gift  is  the  securing  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000. 
and  this  sum  has  been  nearly  made  up  by  friends  of  the  university.  The  straitened 
finances  resulting  from  the  depreciation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  securi- 
ties led  the  university  again  to  ask  the  State  Legislature  for  a  money  grant,  in 
response  to  which  an  appropriation  of  $24,000  was  made  for  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing years.    Important  and  intimate  relations  with  the  Maryland  State  Geolo^cal 
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Survey  and  Weather  Bureau  continue  to  be  held  by  the  university.  There  appeared 
during  the  year  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics; 
American  journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  XXL;  American  Chemical  Journal,  Vol. 
XXIV. ;  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Vol.  V. ;  Modern  Language  Notes, 
Vol.  XV. ;  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XVIII. ;  Contributions 
to  Assyriology;  Biological  Memoirs,  and  Journal  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  In 
November,  Dr.  Daniel  C  Oilman,  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  announced  his 
intention  to  resign  from  the  presidency.  On  October  16-17.  1901,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  actual  beginning  of  instruction  will  be  celebrated. 

JOHNSTON,  Mary,  the  author  of  the  historical  novel  To  Have  and  to  Hold, 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  of  the  year,  is  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  ancestry. 
She  was  born  at  Buchanan  in  187a  Of  late  years  she  has  lived  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  her  father  has  been  identified  with  railroad  and  industrial  enterprises. 
She  has  travelled  extensively  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Prisoners  of  Hope, 
her  first  novel,  appeared  two  years  ago,  and  was  an  immediate  success.  The  scene 
of  both  romances  is  colonial  Virginia.  Miss  Johnston  writes  in  a  simple  style  that 
is  extremely  picturesque,  and  presents  stirring  scenes  with  great  swiftness  of  mo- 
tion. She  has  a  rich  imagination  and  some  gift  for  describing  the  scenes  of  the 
forests.  Under  the  name  By  Order  of  the  Company,  To  Have  and  to  Hold 
reached  an  enormous  sale  in  England. 

JOINVUiLXI,  Prince  de,  Francois  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Marie  d'Ohleans, 
third  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  died  June  16,  1900.  Born  at  Neuilly, 
.August  14,  1818,  he  entered  the  French  navy  at  13  years  of  age,  shortly  after  his 
father's  accession.  In  the  Mexican  War  of  1838  he  took  a  prominent  part  at  the 
bombardment  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  and  Vera  Cruz.  He  entered  the  gates  of  the 
latter  at  the  head  of  a  land  force,  and  with  his  own  hands  captured  General  Arista, 
for  which  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1840  his  father  sent  him 
to  bring  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena.  After  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  warmly  received,  in  1843  he  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  married 
the  sister  of  Don  Pedro  11.  The  same  year  he  was  promoted  rear-admiral,  and  in 
1844  commanded  the  squadron  that  bombarded  Tangiers  and  took  Mogador.  For 
his  gallantry  there  he  was  made  vice-admiral.  When  the  constitutional  monarchy 
was  overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  1848  he  joined  his  family  in  their  exile  in 
England.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  the  Prince  de  Joinvillc 
came  to  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  and  his 
two  nephews,  the  Comte  de  Pans  and  the  Due  de  Chartes.  His  son  entered  the 
United  States  Naval  School,  then  at  Newport,  while  the  nephews  were  appointed 
to  General  McCIellan's  staff  and  served  with  gallantry  in  the  Peninsular  and  other 
campaigns.  The  prince  also  accompanied  McOellan,  who  highly  valued  his  mili- 
tary experience  and  sound  judgment.  This  campaign  he  afterward  described  in  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes.  After  the  first  defeat 
of  France  in  1870  he  sought  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army  of  his  coun- 
try. Finally,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Colonel  Lutherod"  he  was  able  to  take  part 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  But  his  identity  was  disclosed  to  Gam- 
betta.  minister  of  war,  by  whose  orders  he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  England. 
In  1871  the  edict  of  banishment  was  abrogated  by  the  French  Assembly  and  he  took 
his  seat  in  that  body.  He  declined  further  elections  after  1876,  extreme  deafness 
rendering  continued  political  activity  well-nigh  impossible.  In  1886,  in  common 
with  other  Orleanist  princes,  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  French  navy  list.  He 
often  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Most  of  these  writings  were 
republished  in  book  form,  and  include  Etude  sur  la  Marine  (1859),  and  La  Guerre 
d  Amcrique,  Campagne  du  Potomac  (1862). 

JOKAI,  MoR  (Mal'rus),  the  great  novelist  of  the  Hungarians,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ign  better  known  to  English-speaking  people.  During  1900  Debts  of  Honor,  one  of 
his  most  powerful  novels,  was  translated  by  Arthur  B.  Yolland.  Other  translations 
of  the  year  are  The  Baron's  Sons,  by  P.  F.  Bicknell ;  The  Poor  Plutocrats,  by  R. 
Nisbet  Bain ;  Dr.  Dumanfs  Wife,  by  F.  Steinitz ;  A  Modem  Midas;  The  Day  of 
Wrath,  and  A  Christian  but  a  Roman. 

Jokai  was  born  at  Kormorn  in  1825  and  brought  up  amid  Calvinistic  influences- 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  13.  He  studied  at  the  schools  of  Papa  and  Kecsmemet, 
where  the  Hungarian  poet  Petofi  was  his  schoolmate.  At  this  time  Jokai  showed 
great  artistic  talents,  but  the  success  of  his  first  drama,  The  Jew  Boy,  which  won 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  made  him  forsake  art  for  literature. 
In  1846  he  published  his  first  romance,  The  Days  of  the  Week,  which  was  well 
reaived.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  lawyer's  diploma  at  Pesth.  but  he 
never  practised  this  profession.  He  chose  rather  to  be  a  power  in  journalism  and 
literature,  and  to  plunge  deep  into  the  revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  one  of  the 
TOUDg  patriots  who  came  under  the  influence  of  Szechenjri  and  of  Kossuth.   In  1847 
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Jokai  edited  a  weekly  paper  half  political  and  half  literary,  whtch  included  Petofi 

among  its  contributors.  Meanwhile  Jokai's  novels,  dealing  as  they  did  with  the 
social  and  political  principles  of  the  time,  were  fanning  the  fire  of  the  Revolution. 
When  the  War  of  Independence  was  ended  the  Austrian  government  sentenced  him 
to  death,  but  by  the  cleverness  and  devotion  of  his  wife,  Rosa  Laborfaloi,  the  greatest 
of  Hungarian  tragedians,  he  escaped  punishment.  During  the  following  ten  years 
Hungarian  literature  was  kept  alive  almost  solely  by  the  genius  of  Jokai.  Aus- 
trian rule  made  political  writing  impossible,  so  he  wrote  6ction  and  drama.  Since 
Hungary  obtained  a  parliament  Jokai  has  been  continually  elected  member  of  the  cham- 
ber. Belonging  at  first  to  the  Moderate  Opposition,  he  passed  over  to  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernmental party,  where  he  was  long  one  of  its  most  prominent  speakers ;  he  de- 
fended the  necessity  of  a  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary  under  the  direction 
of  a  ministry  representing  both  nations,  and  under  the  common  authority  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  his  strenuous  efforts  which  brought  about  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  From  1858  he  was  also  an  active  editor,  and  a  comic  paper,  the  first  in 
Hungary,  which  was  then  started  by  him,  was  under  his  direction  until  1881  and 
proved  a  great  success.  In  1863  he  founded  the  Hon  (Fatherland),  a  political 
daily  very  widely  read,  in  which  many  of  his  romances  first  appeared.  He  has  lately 
edited  the  government's  organ,  the  Ncmsct  (Nation).  In  1894  Hungary  celebrated 
the  completion  of  his  fifty  years  of  literary  life  by  issuing  a  beautiful  jubilee  edition 
of  his  works.  The  nations  love  for  him  was  expressed  by  all  classes.  Groups  of 
poor  people  combined  to  buy  the  copies,  which  were  sold  at  $100  each. 

ilis  original  works,  which  comprise  nearly  300  volumes,  touch  upon  various 
departments  of  belles  letlres.  About  all  of  his  200  novels  have  been  translated  into 
German  and  many  of  them  into  other  languages.  His  most  celebrated  novels  in- 
clude, besides  those  already  mentioned:  The  Golden  Age  in  Transylvania  (1851): 
The  Man  with  the  Two  Horns  (1852);  The  Turkish  Domination  in  Hungary 
(iSs3)  ;  An  Hungarian  Nabob  (1854),  and  its  continuation,  Karpdthy  Zoltan 
(1855};  The  New  Landlord  (1862.  English  translation  by  A.  Patterson,  1S65}; 
The  Romance  of  the  Next  Century  (1874)  ;  Black  Diamonds  (1870)  ;  Beloved  to  the 
Scaffold  (1882);  The  White  Woman  of  Leutschan;  The  Three  Marble  Heads 
(1880):  The  Heart  on  the  Brow  (1890),  and  Titnar's  Two  Worlds,  among  the 
finest  of  those  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  The  dramas  of  Jokai 
include:  King  Koloman  (1868):  Manhies  Sinister  (1856);  Georges  Douea  (1858); 
Miltos  (1878).  In  1881  he  published  a  political  history.  In  1899  he  was  at  work 
upon  a  Hungarian  Niebclungen  Lied,  in  which  history  and  tradition  are  blended. 

The  masterly  literary  work  of  Jokai  has  had  for  its  effect  the  consolidation  and 
strengthening  of  the  Magj-ars  as  a  nation.  With  this  intention  in  writing  he  has 
held  before  his  countrymen  the  history,  traditions,  and  ancient  customs  of  the  race; 
he  has  told  of  every  class,  from  the  swineherd  to  the  statesman;  he  has  Ttvidty  pic- 
tured every  section  of  the  Hungarian  country  and  even  described  the  national  dress 
and  customs  at  the  different  periods  of  history.  His  novels  are  essentially  idealistic 
He  admires  the  virtues  of  courage  and  endurance  combined  with  bodily  strength 
perhaps  more  than  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind;  his  heroes  are  all  strong  men. 
As  a  romancer  he  has  been  compared  with  Scott  and  Dumas.  His  invention  is 
boundless.  His  style  is  rich  in  intensity  and  imaginative  quality — characteristics 
which  arc  often  carried  to  an  extreme  and  cause  the  lack  of  unity  and  improbability 
which  detract  from  the  perfection  of  his  novels  as  works  of  art.  Debts  of  Honor 
is  found  by  English-speaking  people  to  be  among  the  best  of  his  novels,  since  it  has 
the  element  of  restraint  often  lacking.  With  his  own  people  Jokai  is  the  well- 
beloved  patriarch  in  whom  there  is  no  reproach. 

JONES,  Ai-FRHD,  engraver,  died  April  28.  1900.  Born  in  Liverpool,  England, 
April  7,  1819.  he  came  to  New  York  in  1834,  and  after  engaging  in  bank-note 
engraving  achieved  his  first  well-known  success  by  engraving  a  plate,  "The 
Proposal."  for  Graham's  Magazine.  Subsequently  he  made  many  plates  for 
this  periodical,  for  Godcy's.  and  for  various  art  publishers.  After  1848  he  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  bank-note  engraving.  For  the  Columbian  series  of 
postage  stamps  (1893)  he  made  the  two-cent,  thirty-cent,  four-dollar,  and  five-dol- 
lar plates.  His  later  works  include  a  portrait  of  George  Washington  and  one  of 
Thomas  Carlylc.  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society,  and 
in  1841  became  an  associate  of  and  ten  years  later  was  admitted  to  full  membership 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  of  which  for  many  years  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer.  In  1867  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  British-American  Bank  Note 
Company. 

JOUBERT,  Petrus  Jacobus,  commandant-general  of  the  Boer  forces  and  vice- 
president  of  the  South  African  Republic,  died  of  peritonitis  at  Pretoria,  March  27. 
1900.  The  passing  of  Joubert  not  only  constituted  the  severest  blow,  perhaps,  that 
could  be  sustained  by  the  Transvaal  in  its  fight  for  independence,  but  marked  a  loss 
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from  the  ranks  of  the  world's  military  men  of  one  who  was  clever  in  tactics,  deter- 
mined in  fight,  and  knightly  in  his  bearing  toward  both  friend  and  foe.  Joubert 
was  born  in  the  Oudtshoorn  district  of  Cape  Colony  in  1834  of  mingled  French  and 
Dutch  blood,  and  was  descended  from  a  Joubert — a  Huguenot — who  in  order  to 
escape  the  persecutions  ensuing  after  the  revocation  of  toe  Edict  of  Nantes,  emi- 
grated to  South  Africa  in  1667.  Little  is  known  of  General  J[oubert's  youth,  but  it 
seems  that  he  obtained  an  elementary  education  and  engaged  in  trading  expeditions 
northward,  thus  gaining  an  early  knowledge  of  the  Transvaal.  Here  he  settled — 
in  ihe  Wakkerstroom  district,  just  north  of  the  Laing's  Nek  and  Ma^uba  Hill  region 
of  Natal — and  became  a  farmer  and  cattleman,  and  later,  through  his  reputation  for 
shrewdness,  added  the  duties  of  a  law  aseoL  Early  in  the  sixties  he  was  elected 
to  r^resent  his  district  in  the  Volksraaa,  and  in  1870,  after  holdit^  minor  official 
positions,  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  republic,  after  whioi  time  he  was 
aa  importaot  factor  in  political  affairs. 

When  President  Burgers  visited  Europe  in  1S74  Joubert  acted  as  president 
During  these  years  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  opportunism,  that  brought  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "Slim  [crafty]  Piel ;"  but  after  his  mvaluable  services  in  the  war  of 
1880-81  the  appellation  lost  whatever  offensive  meaning  it  may  have  suggested,  and 
Id  his  later  years  was  used  by  his  countrymen  only  as  a  tribute  to  liis  cleverness. 
When  in  1877  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  issued  the  proclamation  by  which  Great 
Britain  annexed  the  Transvaal,  Joubert  was  one  of  the  very  few  prominent  Boers 
who  would  not  recognize  British  sovereignty.  Against  this  the  Boers  rose  in  1880. 
Joubert  becoming  commandant-general  of  the  forces.  By  great  tact  and  military 
ability  he  effected  an  organization  that  successfully  resisted  the  British,  and  he 
cmnmanded  in  person  at  Laing's  Nek.  Ingogo,  and  Majuba  Kill,  brinsing  the  war 
IH'actically  to  a  close  in  the  last-named  battle,  when,  on  February  27,  with  less 

than  100  men  he  attacked  and  defeated  487  intrenched  British  under  Sir  George 
Colley.  The  treaty  concluding  this  war  prohibited  the  extension  of  Transvaal 
territory;  and  when  in  1884  Krugcr  proposed  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland 
Joubert,  the  conomandant-general,  frustrated  the  plan  by  sayii^:  ''I  positively  refuse 
to  ludd  office  under  a  government  that  deliberately  breaks  its  covenants — and  we 
have  made  covenants  with  England."  He  was  a  man  of  finer  fibre  than  Kruger : 
be  believed  to  some  extent  in  progressiveness  and  in  conciliatory  measures  toward 
the  Outlanders,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  his  counsels  prevailed  during  the 
several  years  of  friction  preceding  the  outbreak  of  October,  1899,  the  war  would 
have  been  averted  or,  at  least,  greatly  deferred.  Though  a  friend  of  Kruger,  he 
frequently  differed  with  him  on  political  questions,  and  twice  unsuccessfully  stood 
against  him  for  the  presidency;  in  1893  the  vote  was  7881  to  7009,  and  in  1898, 
12358  to  aooi.  During  these  years,  as  Kruger's  prominence  and  influence  grew, 
Joubert's  in  some  degree  declined.  He  rendered  a  noteworthy  service,  however, 
when,  in  January,  i8g6,  he  tHX>ught  about  the  capture  of  Dr.  Jameson's  raiders,  and 
in  May  of  that  ^ar  was  elected  vice-president. 

At  Uie  time  of  his  death  Joubert  had  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  member  of 
the  executive  council,  in  which  his  vote  had  usually  been  in  the  interest  of  progress 
and  peace,  but  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  negotiations  immediately  preceding  the 
war.  After  the  Jameson  Raid,  however,  he  developed  a  military  organization  so 
thorough  that  nK^ilization  for  active  service  could  be  effected  in  forty-eight  hours; 
to  him  also  was  largely  due  extensive  purchases  of  artillery.  Tlius  equipped,  as 
commandant-general  he  entered  upon  the  campaign  in  northern  Natal,  which  soon 
proved  so  <tisa9trou$  to  Brhish  arms  and  prestige.  Early  in  igoo  he  fell  ill,  and,  it 
was  reported,  retired  to  Pretoria.  At  the  time  of  his  death  General  Cronje  had 
been  captured,  but  the  Boer  cause  was  not  crashed;  ladyHnith  bad  not  been  re- 
lieved ;  be  was  not  conquered. 

JUiM>,  Albert  FsANas,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii,  died  at 
his  home  in  Nuuanu  Valley,  May  20,  1900.  Bom  m  Honc^nlu  in  January,  18^,  he 
graduated  at  Yale  in  i8s8  and  subsequently  at  the  Yale  Law  School.  King  Kalakaua 
appointed  him  to  the  supreme  bench  as  an  associate  justice  in  November,  1881. 

KAlSBRUir.  See  Caherook. 

gAKSAR,  a  central  Western  Sute  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 

square  miles.  The  capital  is  Topeka.  Kansas  was  organized  as  a  Territory,  May  30, 
1854,  and  admitted      a  State.  January  29,  1861. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Com,  163370.630  bushels,  $52,438,603;  wheat,  82,488,655  bushels, 
$45,368,760;  oats,  43.063.943  bushels,  $9^)04,707;  barley,  4,186^02  bushels,  $1,381,645; 
rye,  1,922,481  bushels,  $826,667;  potatoes,  7.246,224  bushels,  $3478.188,  and  hay, 
4-03I.46I  tons,  $18,343,148.  The  com  crop  was  short,  but  there  was  an  unusually 
large  yield  of  wheat,  the  rise  from  42,815471  bushels  in  1899  to  82,488.655  easily 
giving  Kansas  first  rank  as  a  wheat-producii^  State.    Kansas  also  held  second 
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rank  among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  hay,  and  third  as  a  producer  of  barley.  The 
wool  clip  for  1900  was  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  she<^,  270,716;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  2,165,728  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  714,690  pounds. 

Industries. — The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1899  states 
that  of  79  labor  unions,  37  r«)orted  increased  wages  over  1898,  10  decreased  wages, 
and  32  no  change.  Returns  from  138  lead  and  zmc  plants  show  an  output  in  1899 
of  14,186,670  pounds  of  lead,  valued  at  $375,553;  and  128,120,310  pounds  of  zinc, 
*  valued  at  $2,738,431.  The  total  coal  product  of  128  mines  in  1899  was  3.852,367 
short  tons,  spot  value,  $4,478,112,  the  highest  tonnage  and  value  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  The  amount  of  petroleum  produced  was  69,700  barrels,  value.  $52,275. 
Quarrying  yielded  sandstone  and  limestone  to  the  value  of  $428,630.  There  were 
283  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and  42  of  tobacco,  and  the  output  for  the  calendar  year 
1899  was  23,724,039  cigars  and  37,283  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  production  of  oko- 
margarine  for  the  &scal  year  ended  June  y),  1900,  was  i6,68lS,46o  pounds.  The 
number  of  commercial  and  business  failures  in  1900  was  82,  as  compared  with  84  in 
1899  and  139  in  1898.  The  percentage  of  failures  to  the  total  number  of  btiuness 
concerns  in  the  State  was  .30,  and  the  aggregate  liabilities  were  $290,481. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  lli  national  banks  in  operation  and 
122  in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  was  $8,429,600;  circulation,  $4,572,802;  de- 
posits, $30,721,013,  and  reserve,  $12,819,892.  The  State  banks,  June  4,  1900,  num- 
bered 384,  and  had  capital,  $6,685,000;  deposits,  $28,^1,889,  and  resources,  $38,352,- 
572.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Topelra  and  Wichita  for  tiie  year 
ending  September  30, 1900,  a^egated  $62,04^,241,  an  increase  of  $8,032,024  in  a  year. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  189  public  nigh  schools,  with  472  teachers  and 
13,558  students;  15  private  secondary  schools,  with  75  teachers  and  &7  students: 
I  public  normal  school,  with  31  teachers  and  1428  students,  and  7  private  normal 
schools,  with  56  teachers  and  604  students.  Twenty  colleges  and  universities  for 
men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  330  professors  and  instructors,  4325  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $331,557;  i  school  of  technolt^  reported  45  professors  and 
instructors,  871  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $98,307;  and  2  colleges  for  women 
reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  154  students,  and  a  total  incCHne  of  $25,931. 
The  professional  schools  comprised  2  theological  schools,  with  8  instructors  and 
32  students;  2  law  schools,  with  16  instructors  and  176  students;  and  3  raedic^ 
schools,  with  71  instructors  and  168  students. 

National  Guard. — The  Kansas  National  Guard  comprises  6  staff  officers,  93  artil- 
lery, and  1090  infantry.  The  total  number  of  troops  authorized  is  2131.  and  the 
total  number  in  the  State  liable  to  military  service  is  no.ooo.  The  State  appropria- 
tion for  military  purposes  amounts  to  $29,150. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,427,096;  in  ijjoo,  1,470.495;  increase  for  the  decade,  43»339.  or  3  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Kansas  City,  51,418;  Topeka, 
33,608;  Wichita,  24,671,  and  Leavenworth,  20.735. 

Elections. — The  State  election  in  Kansas  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Republican  nominee  for  governor,  W.  E.  Stanley,  over  his  Fusionist  opponent. 
John  W.  Breidenthal,  by  a  phirality  of  about  17,000.  The  representatives  of  Kansas, 
7  Republicans  and  I  Populist,  in  the  56th  Congress  were  returned  to  the  57th  Con- 
gress with  but  two  exceptions.  Charles  F.  Scott  (Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected 
as  congressman  at  large  in  place  of  W.  J.  Bailey  (Rep.),  and  A.  M.  Jackson  (Pus.) 
was  nominated  and  elected  by  a  plurality  of  less  than  100  votes  in  place  of  R  R- 
Ridgely  (Pop.).  The  State  Legislature  of  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  I3  Republi- 
cans and  28  Fusionists.  and  in  the  House  of  90  Republicans  and  32  Fusionists.  In  1901 
the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  31  Republicans  and  9  Fusionists.  and 
in  the  House  of  81  Republicans  and  43  Fusionists.  In  the  national  election  McKinley 
received  T85.955  votes,  and  Bryan,  162,601.  This  gave  McKinley  a  plurali^  m 
23,000,  which  was  greater  by  13.000  than  his  plurality  in  1896. 

Constitutional  Amendment. — At  the  elections  held  in  November  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  increasing  the  number  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  three  to  seven  and  providing  for  the  hearing  of  some  cases  by  less  than  the 
full  court  on  the  condition,  however,  that  when  cases  are  so  heard  at  least  fonr 
justices  must  concur  in  order  to  render  the  decision  valid.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  123,721  to  35,474. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  W.  E.  Stanley;  lieutenant-governor,  H.  E.  Richter;  secretary  of  state, 
G.  A.  Oark;  treasurer.  F.  E.  Grimes;  auditor.  George  E.  Cole;  attorney-general. 
A.  A.  Godard ;  superintendent  of  education.  F.  Nelson ;  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
F.  D.  Cobum ;  adjutant-general,  S.  M.  Fox ;  superintendent  of  insurance.  W.  V. 
Church— all  Republicans. 


Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  F.  Doster  (Pop.);  associate  justices. 
W.  R.  Smith  (Rep.),  and  W.  F.  Johnston  (Rep.);  clerk,  D.  A.  Valentine  (Rep.). 
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Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  W.  J.  Bailey,  Charles 
Curtis,  Topeka;  J.  D.  Bowerstock,  Lawrence;  E.  R.  Ridgely,  J.  M.  Miller,  Council 
Grove;  W.  A.  Calderhead,  Marysville;  W.  A.  Reeder,  L<^an;  C.  I.  Long,  Medicine 
Lodge — all  Republicans,  except  Ridgely  (Fop.). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Lucten  Baker  (until  1901)  (Rep.),  and  W.  A. 
Harris  (until  1903)  (Pop.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive,  same  as  for  1900. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  looo,  except 
that  C.  F.  Scott  (Rep.),  from  Burlington,  and  A.  M.  Jackson  (Dem.),  from  Win- 
field,  replace,  respectively,  W.  J.  Bailey  and  E.  R.  Ridgely. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  W.  A.  Harris  (until  1903),  from  Linwood; 
other  vacant. 

KANSAS,  UMIVUKSCTT  OF,  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  founded  in  1866.  A  new 
building  for  the  department  of  chemistry,  equipped  with  the  most  approved  modern 
appliances,  was  opened  in  September,  1900.  In  the  last  academic  ytar  the  institution 
had  a  faculty  of  78  and  a  student  enrolment  of  1150,  distributed  by  sdiools  as 
follows:  Graduate,  57;  arts,  584;  law,  177;  pharmacy,  79;  engineering,  157;  fine 
arts,  98;  medicine,  ^37.  The  library  contains  33,135  volumes.  The  university  has 
productive  funds  to  the  amount  of  $142,000,  and  its  income  for  the  last  college  year 
was  $160,000.   See  UNiVEBsmES  and  Colleges. 

K  RFITiTIR,  James  Edward,  astronomer  and  director  of  Lick  Observatory,  Mt. 
Hamilton,  Cal.,  died  August  12,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Lasalle,  111.,  September  10, 
1857,  and  moved  to  Mayport,  Fla.,  in  1869,  where  he  prepared  for  college.  He 
comnienced  making  astronomical  observations  at  Mayport  in  1875,  which  were 
continued  until  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University  tn  1877.  He  graduated  in 
1881  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  after  acting  as  assistant  in  several  experimental 
courses,  and  accompanying  the  naval  observatory  expedition  to  view  the  eclipse  of 
July  29,  1878,  at  Central  Qty,  Col.,  while  an  undergraduate. 

Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  appointed  Keeler  an 
assistant  on  his  graduation,  and  took  him  to  Mt.  Whitney.  Cal.,  where  the  important 
experiments  with  the  bolometer  to  determine  the  value  of  the  "solar  constant"  were 
made  and  the  region  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  was  investigated.  In  1883-84  Keeler 
studied  in  Europe  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  returning  to  assist  Professor  Langley 
in  his  investigations.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  assistant  at  Lick  Observatory,  and 
in  1888  he  was  made  astronomer,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  spectroscopic  work. 
He  designed  the  large  spectroscope  at  the  observatory,  and  with  it  made  valuable 
observations.  Professor  Keeler's  drawings  of  the  planets  have  acquired  considerable 
renown,  while  all  of  his  papers  and  researches  have  been  most  favorably  received 
in  Europe.  In  iSgi,  resigning  from  the  staff  of  Lick  Observatory,  he  returned  to 
Allegheny  Observatory  as  director  and  professor  of  astrophysics  in  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  his  spectrographic  work  was  continued.  In  l8ps 
he  was  able  to  prove  the  meteoritic  composition  of  the  rings  of  Saturn.  In  18^  he 
was  called  back  to  Uck  Observatory  to  become  its  director,  and  in  the  two  remamit^ 
years  of  his  life  accomplished  much.  Using  the  Crossley  reflector,  a  telescope 
which  he  virtually  constructed,  he  obtained  excellent  photographs  of  the  nebulae. 
(See  Astronomical  Progress.)  Professor  Keeler  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  from  the  University  of  California  in  1893.  the  Rumford  Medal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898.  and  the  Henry  Draper  Medal  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1899.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  associate  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
a  fellow  of  the  Ro3ral  Astronomical  Society,  and  a  member  of  other  scientific  societies 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  He  was  the  author  of  many  scientific  papers,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  editor  of  the  Astrophysicai  Journal. 

KBBIiBT,  Leslie  £.,  M.D.,  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  February  21,  1900,  at  the 
age  of  64  years.  He  graduated  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1864.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  Keeley  became  widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
treatment  or  cure  of  inebriety  and  the  habit  of  using  narcotic  drugs  that  bears  his 
n^me.   He  was  president  of  the  Leslie  £.  Keeley  (Company. 

SBZXT-KBN1TT,  Lieutenant-general  Thomas,  commander  of  the  sixth  divi- 
sion of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa,  was  born  in  1840,  and  entered  the  army  as 
ensign  in  1858.  He  served  in  China  in  i860,  being  present  at  the  taking  of  the 
Talra  forts,  and  in  Abyssinia  in  1867-68.  He  was  assistant  adjutant-general  from 
1887  to  1896.  and  commanded  the  infantry  brigade  at  Aldershot  in  1896-97.  He 
distingui-ihed  himself  in  the  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  surrounding  General  Cronje  at  Paardeberg.    See  Transvaal. 

KSMFFF,  Louis,  rear-admiral  of  the  United  States  navy,  had  command  of  the 
American  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Taku  during  the  Chinese  difficulties  of  June,  1900. 
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Rear-Admiral  Kempff.  who  was  born  at  Belleville,  III.,  in  1841,  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1861.  This  same  year  he  saw  service  on  the  Vandalla  in  the 
blockade  off  Charleston,  and  was  on  that  vessel  at  the  capture  of  the  steamfr 
Henry  Middlcton,  of  Charleston.  Appointed  acting  master  in  [861,  be  was  present 
at  the  battle  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  On  the  flagship  Wabash,  on  Uie  S%tsqufkmma 
and  other  vessels  he  took  part  in  a  number  of  important  naval  engagements.  In 
1862  he  was  promoted  lieutenant,  four  years  later  Iteutenaot-commander,  com- 
mander in  1876  and  captain  in  1891.  In  1868  he  was  made  executive  officer  of 
the  Independence  at  San  Francisco.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Siberia  with  the 
total  eclipse  expedition,  and  in  1870  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Squadron  for 
duty.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  frequently  on  duty  at  Mare  Island,  Cal..  from  1896 
to  1899  in  command  of  the  receiving-ship  Independence.  In  1899  he  was  promoted 
rear-admiral  and  sent  to  the  Philippines.  As  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
Chinese  situation,  Rear-Admiral  Konpff  was  ordered  from  Manila  with  his  fl^- 
sfaip  Newark  to  the  harbor  of  Taku.  When  the  forts  were  bombarded  b;  the  war- 
shif»  of  tbe  allies,  Rear-Admiral  Kempi?  alone  refused  to  take  part ;  be  viewed  the 
Imnbardment  as  an  act  of  war,  and  considered  that  his  orders  did  not  warrant  sndi 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  American  fleet.  His  position  was  approved  by  the 
United  States  government  On  June  24,  1900.  he  was  superseded  in  chief  cominind 
tqr  Rear-Admiral  Rcmey,  but  remained  at  Taku  as  second  in  command. 

SBNNBDT,  John,  M.A.,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Scottish  Congregational  minister, 
retired,  died  at  Hampstead,  England,  February  6,  1900.  He  was  bom  June  14,  1815, 
at  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  and  was  educated  at  Inverness  Royal  Academy,  Kill's 
College  (Aberdeen),  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  universities,  and  the  Gla^ow  C«i- 
gregational  Theological  Academy,  finishing  his  course  in  the  last-named  institn- 
tion  in  1835.  He  was  a  pastor  in  Aberdeen  from  1836  to  1846,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  old  Stepney  meeting-house,  London,  a  charge  he  retained  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1882.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was  professor  of  apologetics  at  New  College, 
I.ondon.  and  from  1884  to  1895  was  chairman  of  the  New  CoII^e  council,  while 
from  1843  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  director  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. From  1866  to  1873  he  edited  The  Christian  Witness  and  from  1887  to  1890 
Tiie  Evangelical  Magasine.  His  writings  include:  The  Natural  History  of  Man 
fi8si)  :  The  Divine  Life,  a  Book  of  Facts  and  Histories,  1858;  Work  and  Con- 
Hid  (i860)  ;  Rest  Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Great  Rock  (1864)  ;  Pilate's  Question 
(1877) ;  The  Gospels,  Their  Age  and  Authorship  (1880)  ;  A  Handbook  of  Christian 
Evidences  (1880);  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (1881)  ;  The  Pentateuch,  its 
Age  and  Authorship  (1884);  The  Sclf-Rez'elation  of  Jesus  Christ  (1887):  Tke 
Unity  of  Isaiah  (1891)  ;  The  Book  of  Jonah  (1806) ;  Old  Testament  Criticism  and 
the  Rights  of  Non-Experts  (1897) :  The  Book  of  Daniel  from  the  Christian  Stand- 
point (1898).  The  Divine  Life  and  the  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences  have  had 
a  large  circulation  in  both  England  and  America. 

KENTUCKY,  an  east  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  4040D 
square  miles.  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union  June  i,  1792.  The  capital  is 
Frankfort. 

Mineralogy. — Prior  to  1899  the  coal  product  in  Kentucky  bad  never  reached  a 
total  of  4.000.000  tons,  and  in  only  one  year  (1898)  had  the  \-aIue  of  the  outpot 
reached  as  high  as  $3,000,000,  while  in  1899  an  increase  of  more  than  500.000  wis 
added  to  the  above  figures  both  in  the  tonnage  and  in  the  value.  The  total 
product  of  the  97  mines  reporting  in  1899  was  4.607.255  short  tons:  spot  valoc. 
$3,618,222.  Of  the  total  amount  mined  118,184  short  tons  were  made  into  ctAe, 
about  1.55  tons  of  coal  being  u-^ed  to  make  one  ton  of  coke.  The  production  of  iron 
ore  in  1899  was  35.384  long  tons  of  red  hematite,  the  average  value  of  which  was 
$1  per  ton.  Quairying  yielded  sandstone  and  limestone  to  the  value  of  $296,843. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  igoo:  Corn.  69.267,224  bushels.  $27,706,890;  wheat.  12,442,846  bushels.  $8,585,564: 
oats,  9,309,293  bushels,  $2.885,881 ;  rye.  294-593  bushels,  $185,594:  potatoes.  2.8o7.4()0 
bushels.  $1,403,745;  and  hay.  390,064  tons,  $4,427,226.  The  Bulletin  of  tbe  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  followi: 
Number  of  sheep,  514.643;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  2.701,876;  scoured  wool, 
1,675.163. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  316  manufactures  of  cigars,  and  127  of  to- 
bacco, the  combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  being  54.323^5  cigars.  34,459.98!> 
pounds  of  plug  tobacco.  181.846  pounds  of  fine  cut,  5,38o4i7  pounds  of  smokii^.  and 
135.260  pounds  of  snuff.  The  number  of  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation 
was  417,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  49.  The  production  of  fruit  brandy  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  iQoo.  was  71.165  gallons;  amount  of  spirits  rectified. 
6,550,644  gallons;  distilled  spirits  piuged.  51,125,361  ^Ilons ;  and  production  of 
fermented  liquors,  494,006  barrels.   In  1899  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  119,019 
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kuig  tons,  and  in  igcx>  it  fell  to  71,562  long  tons.  During  the  year  ending  March  i, 
1900,  ho^  packed  and  marketed  at  Louisville  numbered  397,975. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  oi  mer- 
chandise at  the  delivery  port  of  jU)ui5viUe  a^regated  in  value  $341,(^7,  an  increase 
in  a  year  of  $73,217;  exports,  none. 

Railroads. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was 
33.35  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3127.31. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  rgoo,  the  tola!  number  of  national  banks  organized  was 
120,  of  which  81  were  in  c^eration  and  39  in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggre- 
gated $12,875,900;  circulation,  $9,035,286;  deposits.  $36,671,300;  and  reserve,  $11,- 
662,683.  1'he  State  banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  219,  and  had  capital,  $12,764,- 
377;  deposits,  $32,295374;  and  resources,  $48349.339;  loan  and  trust  companies,  3, 
with  capiul,  $1,150,000:  deposits.  $322,081;  and  resources,  $2,388,078;  and  private 
banks,  13,  with  capital,  $339,700;  deposits,  $1426,150;  and  resources,  $1,864,635.  The 
exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Lexington  and  Louisville  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  aggregating  $437,110^577,  a  net  increase  over  1899  of  $26,977,558. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  6g  public  high  schools,  with  227  teachers  and 
5426  secondary  students ;  82  private  secondary  schools,  with  281  teachers  and  3077 
secondary  students;  6  public  normal  schools,  with  17  teachers  and  382  students 
in  normal  courses;  and  8  private  normal  schools,  with  40  teachers  and  731  students 
in  normal  courses.  Thirteen  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes 
reported  191  professors  and  instructors,  3276  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $274,- 
96g;  and  11  colleges  and  seminaries  for  wOmen  reported  129  professors  and  in- 
structors, 1097  students  and  a  total  income  of  $93,125.  The  professional  schools 
comprised  3  theological  schools,  with  21  instructors  and  325  students;  3  law  schools, 
with  14  instructors  and  tii  students;  and  6  medical  schools,  with  131  instructors 
and  816  students. 

National  Guard. — The  Kentucky  National  Guard  consists  of  7  staff  officers  and 
1762  infantry.  The  total  number  of  troops  authorized  is  3500,  and  the  total  number 
of  men  liable  to  military  service  is  415,000.  The  State  appropriations  for  military 
jnirposes  were  $7000. 

Population, — ^According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1^58.635;  in  1900,  2,147,174;  increase  for  the  decade,  288,539,  or  15.5  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are;  Louisville,  204,731;  Covington, 
42.9.18 ;  Newport,  ffi,30i ;  and  Lexington,  26,369. 

tke  Goebel  Feud. — On  January  30  State  Senator  William  E.  Goebel.  Democratic 
contestant  for  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  author  of  the  Goebel  Election  law,  was 
shot  in  front  of  the  capitol  building  at  Frankfort ;  he  died  on  February  3,  having 
taken  the  oath  of  office  as  governor  on  his  death-bed.  This  fatal  termination  of  the 
Democratic- Republican  feud  in  Kentucky  was  directly  traceable  to  the  Goebel  Elec- 
tion law.  This  law  virtually  put  the  counting  of  votes  cast  in  Kentucky  into  the 
hands  of  three  commissioners,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  so  that  whoever  con- 
trolled the  election  of  the  commissioners  controlled  also  the  returns  of  the  ballots 
throughout  the  State  In  the  Democratic  convention  of  June,  1899,  Mr.  Goebel 
obtaiMd  the  nomination  for  governor.  But  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party, 
angered  by  his  unscrupulous  political  methods,  nominated  an  independent  candidate, 
who  took  so  many  votes  from  Mr.  Goebel  that,  notwithstanding  alleged  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Democratic  county  election  boards,  Mr.  W.  S.  Taylor  was 
declared  elected.  For  such  a  contingency,  however,  Mr.  Goebel  was  prepared.  A 
clause  in  the  election  law  bearing  his  name  provided  that  the  Legislature  could,  for 
cause,  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  election  commissioners.  A  committee  of  the 
Legislature  was  prepared  to  submit  to  that  body  a  report  unseating  Governor  Tayltw 
in  Mr.  Goebei's  favor,  with  every  prospect  of  its  acceptance,  when  Mr.  Goebel  was 
shot.  In  the  meantime  hundreds  of  Republicans  armed  with  rifles  and  a  strongly 
Republican  militia  had  turned  the  town  into  an  armed  camp.  Backed  by  these 
Governor  Taylor  defied  the  Democrats,  adjourned  the  Legislature,  and  announced 
that  it  should  meet  a  week  later  at  London,  a  Republican  town.  Barred  out  from 
the  State  capito!  and  prevented  by  the  militia  from  meeting  anywhere  else  within 
the  town,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  paper  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  approved 
the  findings  of  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  adverse  to  Governor  Taylor.  Goebel 
was  then  administered  the  oath  of  office  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  upon  his  death  Mr.  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  lieutenant-governor  upon  the  Goebel 
ticket,  was  sworn  in.  Governor  Taylor  sought  to  gain  help  from  Washington;  the 
President,  however,  decided  not  to  interfere.  Governor  Beckham  also  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court,  but  Judge  Taft  denied  jurisdicticm.  Both  parties  then 
appealed  to  the  State  courts  for  redress.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  parties  to  the  effect  that  the  three  suits  then  pending — Taylor  vs.  Beckham,  Mar- 
shall (Republican  lieutenaHt-govemor)  vs.  Beckham,  and  Beckham  vs.  Taylor— 
dmild  he  tried  before  Judge  Fi^  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  in  I^isville ;  that 
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thence  appeal  should  be  promptly  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  from 
there  the  cases  might  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  The 
Leeislature — of  which  the  Democratic  members  had  been  holding  session  at  Loais- 
vilte  and  the  Republicans  at  London  —finally  reconvened  at  Kentucky  upon  the 
assurance  of  Governor  Taylor  to  the  Democrats  that  they  should  not  be  molested. 
A  majority  of  both  Houses  then  ratified  their  original  declaration  in  Goebel's  favor. 
An  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  for  the  organization  of  a  new  militia  under 
Mr.  Beckham,  for  the  existing  miMtia  had  been  made  strongly  Republican  both  by 
Governor  Taylor  and  by  his  predecessor,  Governor  Bradley.  Another  $100,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Goebel's  assassin.  Several  bills  were 
also  passed  directed  against  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company.  Railroad 
companies  were  prohibited  from  subscribing  to  campaign  funds,  and  from  bringing 
to  the  capital  without  charge  men  inimical  to  the  officers  of  the  State.  The  Railroad 
Commission  was  further  empowered  to  fix  railroad  freight  rates.  The  Legislature 
adjourned  on  March  13.  On  March  10  Judge  Field,  before  whom  the  various 
actions  in  the  matter  of  the  governorship  had  been  brought,  decided  that  the  cases 
lay  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  since  the  constitution  of  the  State  vested 
in  the  Legislature  the  power  to  decide  contests  for  office.  On  April  6  this  decision 
was  affirmed  by  the  State  Court  of  Appeals.  That  court  was  composed  of  four 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans,  but  only  Judge  Durelle  (Rep.)  dissented  from 
the  majority  opinion.  The  court  declared  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  L^s- 
tature  was  given  to  it  by  the  constitution,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  court's 
jurisdiction  to  question  the  motives  actuating  the  Legislature  in  the  use  of  that 
power.  Appeal,  on  a  writ  of  error,  was  then  taken  m  Republican  counsel  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  On  May  21  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missed Governor  Taylor's  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  wholly  a  State 
affair  and  that  Kentucky  was  "in  the  full  possession  of  its  faculties  as  a  member 
of  the  Union." 

Trials  for  Goebel's  Murder. — On  March  9  warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  Caleb  Powers,  Republican  secretary  of  state,  and  of  his  brother,  John  L.  Powers; 
of  Charles  Finley,  secretary  of  state  under  Governor  Bradley ;  John  'Davis,  captam 
of  the  State  House  Police,  and  William  H.  Culton,  clerk  in  the  State  auditor's  office. 
These  persons  were  charged  with  complicity  in  Goebel's  murder.  Subsequently 
indictments  for  murder  were  brought  against  the  following  additional  persons: 
Henry  E.  Youtsey,  Holland  Whittaker,  Berry  Howard,  James  Howard,  and  "Tallow 
Dick"  Combs,  a  mulatto  barber.  The  testimony  as  adduced  in  court  and  sworn  to 
by  Youtsey  and  others,  who  turned  State's  evidence,  went  to  show  that  sever^ 
schemes  had  been  devised,  or  at  least  considered,  by  Goebel's  political  enemies  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way.  One  of  these  ^lans  was  to  bring  about  a  meUe  in  the 
Legislature  and  to  shoot  Goebel  during  its  progress.  When  this  method  proved 
impracticable  the  plan  of  shooting  htm  from  the  executive  building,  in  which  were 
situated  the  offices  of  the  secretary  of  state,  appeared  to  have  been  adopted.  Wit- 
nesses swore  that  before  the  murder  rifles  were  deposited  in  the  executive  building, 
and  that  the  secretary  of  state  and  other  Republicans  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
crime  made  incriminating  threats.  Governor  Taylor  was  believed  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  plot,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  passes  and  pardons  to  four  of  those 
who  were  indicted  lent  color  to  this  theory.  No  direct  evidence  was  brought  against 
him,  however.  On  August  18  Caleb  Powers  was  convicted  of  being  an  accessory  to 
the  murder,  and  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  James  Howard,  who  was 
charged  with  having  fired  the  fatal  shot,  was  found  guilty  on  September  a6  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Henry  E.  Youtsey  was  also  convicted  as  an  accessory  to 
the  crime,  and  sentenced  for  life  on  October  20.  Appeals  were  taken  in  these  cases, 
and  others  were  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Legislature. — Several  acts  were  passed  b^  the  Kentucky  Legislature  resulting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  assassination  of  William  Goebel  and  from  the 
political  disturbances  which  this  produced.  By  an  act  approved  March  7  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  John  K.  Hendrick.  B.  W.  Bradbume,  John 
G.  Clardy  and  William  M.  Moore,  was  appointed  to  aid  the  attorney-general  in 
apprehending  and  convicting  Goebel's  murderer.   The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appro- 

Rriated  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission  for  this  purpose.  It 
aving  been  stated  that  a  railroad  entering  Frankfort  had  indirectly  aided  the 
Republican  party  in  the  State,  a  bill  was  passed  and  approved  on  March  15  forbid- 
ding any  railroad  company  to  transport  persons  free  of  charge  who  intended  or 
expected  to  intimidate  officials  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Hea\'y  fines 
were  directed  to  be  imposed  upon  any  railroad  for  violation  of  this  statute,  and  also 
upon  any  persons  who  furnished  the  means  for  free  transportation  to  others  in 
contravention  of  the  purpose  of  the  law.  On  March  17  an  act  was  approved  making 
it  unlawful  for  any  corporation  to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund  of  any  political 
party,  or  by  promises  or  threats  to  influence  tbe  votes  of  its  employees.   The  act 
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directed  that  any  corporation  which  ctmtributed  anythii^  of  valufr— mon^.  promises 
or  privtl^es — to  a  political  or  guon-political  organization,  should  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5000  for  each  offence,  and  its  authority  to  transact  business 
within  the  State  should  be  annulled.  To  make  this  law  more  effective  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  representative  or  employee  of  a  corporation  doing  business  in  the 
State,  who  acted  as  middle-man  in  an  improper  relation  of  a  corporation  to  a  politi- 
cal organization,  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  longer  than  one  year.  Corporations 
which  endeavored  to  influence  the  votes  of  their  employees,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, were  to  have  their  charters  revoked.  By  a  resolution  approved  March  13 
the  Legislature  appropriated  $100,000  to  be  expended  upon  the  order  of  Governor 
Beckham  for  the  purpose  of  reor^nizing  and  increasing  the  State  Guard  and  of 
recovering  possession  of  the  munitions  of  war  belonging  to  the  State.  The  resolu- 
tion set  forth  that  the  State  Guard  was  below  the  strength  and  efficiency  required 
of  it  by  law,  and  that  a  number  of  the  National  Guard  were  "rendering  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  W.  S.  Taylor  and  D.  R.  Collier,  given  without  I^al  authority  and 
in  defiance  of  law."  The  resolution  also  stated  that  the  major  part  of  the  cannon, 
(ktling  guns,  and  small  fire-arms  belonging  to  Kentucky  had  been  unlawfully 
removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  State  and  were  in  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  W.  S.  Taylor  and  other  persons  not  le^lly  entitled  to  them. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900  J.  C  W.  Beckham,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor,  defeated  his  Republican  opponent  by  about  4000  plurality.  Of 
Kentucky's  11  representatives  in  the  56th  Congress  only  6  will  be  returned  to  the 
S7th  Congress.  The  changes  resulting  from  the  election  are  as  follows:  H.  S.  Irwin 
(Rep.)  was  elected  in  place  of  Oscar  Turner  (Dem.)  ;  D.  L.  Gooch  (Dem.)  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  Albert  S.  Berry  (Dem.)  ;  South  Trimble  (Dem.) 
was  nominated  and  elected  in  pjace  of  J.  W.  Gayle  (Dem.)  ;  J.  N.  Kehoe  (Dem.) 
defeated  S.  J.  Pugh  (Rep.)  by  a  plurality  of  about  200  votes;  J.  B.  White  (Dem.) 
was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  T.  Y.  Fitzpatrick  (Dem.).  In  the  57th  Congress 
there  will  be,  as  in  the  56th,  9  Democrats  and  3  Republicans.  The  State  Legislature 
in  1899  was  given  as,  in  the  Senate,  26  Democrats,  11  Republicans,  and  i  Populist, 
and  in  the  House,  73  Democrats,  37  Republicans,  and  2  National  E>emocrats.  In  1901 
the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  25  Democrats  and  13  Republicans,  and 
in  the  House,  of  60  Democrats  and  40  Republicans.  On  January  10,  1900,  the 
Legislature,  in  joint  session,  declared  J.  C  S.  Blackburn  (Dem.)  United  States 
senator  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1901,  in  place  of  William  Lindsay  (Dem.). 
In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  226,801  votes  and  Bryan,  234,899. 
Bryan's  plurality  was  thus  over  6000,  whereas  in  1896  it  was  only  281. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor,  W.  S.  Taylor;  lieutenant-governor,  John  Marshall;  secretary  of  state. 
Caleb  Powers ;  treasurer,  W.  R.  Day ;  auditor,  John  J.  Sweeney ;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  John  Burke;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  J.  W.  Throckmorton; 
attorney-general,  Oiff  J.  Pratt;  adjutant-general,  D.  Collier — all  Republicans. 

Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  justice,  J.  H.  Hazelrigg  (Dem.)  ;  associate  justices.  J.  D. 
White  (Dem.),  B.  L.  D.  Guffy  (Rep.),  G.  Du  RelTe  (Rep.),  A.  R.  Burnham  (Rep.), 
T.  H.  Paynter  (Dem.),  J.  P.  Hobson  (Dem.)  ;  clerk,  S.  J.  Shackelford  (Dem.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) ;  Democrats — C.  K. 
Wheeler,  H.  D.  Allen,  J.  S.  Rhea,  D.  H.  Smith,  Oscar  Turner,  A.  S.  Berry,  J.  W. 
Gayle,  G.  G.  Gilbert,  T.  Y.  Fitzpatrick;  Republicans— S.  J.  Pugh  and  Vincent 
Boreing. 

Senators  for  ipoo  (56th  Cxmgress) :  William  Lindsay  (until  1901),  of  Frankfort, 
Democrat,  and  William  J.  Deboe  (until  1903),  of  Marion,  Republican. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— J.  W.  C.  Beckham ;  secretary  of  state.  C. 
B.  Hill;  treasurer,  S.  W.  Hager;  auditor,  G.  G.  Coulter;  adjutant-general,  D. 
B.  Murray;  attorney-general,  R.  J.  Breckenrtdge ;  superintendent  of  education,  H. 
V.  McChesney;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  J.  B.  Noll ;  commissioner  of  insurance, 
J.  B.  Chenault — all  Democrats. 

Court  of  Appeals:  Same  as  for  1900,  except  that  B.  L.  D.  Guffy  replaces  Hazelrigg 
as  chief  justice,  and  E.  C.  O'Rear  replaces  Gufi^  as  associate  justice. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (S7th  Congress) :  Democrats,  C.  K 
Wheeler  (Paducah),  H.  A.  Allen  (Morganfield),  J.  S.  Rhea  (Russellville),  D.  H. 
Smith  (Hodgensville),  D.  Linn  Gooch  (Covington),  South  Trimble  (Frankfort), 
G.  G.  Gilbert  (Shelbyville).  J.  N.  Kehoe  (Maysville),  J.  B.  White  (Irvine) ; 
Republicans,  Henry  S.  Irwin  (Louisville)  and  Vincent  Boreing  (London). 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  William  J,  Deboe  (until  1903),  Republican, 
and  J.  S.  C.  Blackburn  (until  1907),  from  Versailles,  Democrat. 

EUnB,  General  Lord  Mark  Ralph  Gb^rge,  G.C.B..  an  English  military  officer, 
died  in  London,  May  17,  1900.  He  was  a  son  of  the  sixth  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and 
was  bom  in  1817.  After  entering  the  army  he  saw  service  in  Crimea,  being  present 
at  the  battle  of  Chemaya  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
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in  the  sui^ression  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  was  in  command  of  the  field  force 
that  in  April.  1858,  effected  the  rdief  of  Azimgarh.  He  took  part  in  the  Trans- 
Gogra  campaign,  and  at  Delhi  commanded  as  a  brigadier-general.  In  1874-77  ^ 
was  in  command  of  the  Poonah  Division. 

KBTTEZJEIS,  Clemens  August,  Baron  von,  German  minister  to  China,  was 
killed  at  Peking,  June  20,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Potsdam  in  1853,  and  after  serving 
a  few  years  in  the  German  army  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  While  attache  at 
Peking  he  framed  the  first  treaty  between  Germany  and  Corea  in  1881,  and  two 

Cirs  later  became  acting  consul  at  Canton.  In  1892  he  was  secretary  o£  the  German 
gation  at  Washington,  where  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  of  the  foreign  representatives.  When  the  legation  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  embassy  the  following  year,  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state  and  first  secretary 
to  the  embassy.  In  i8g6  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico,  and  in  1899  minister 
to  China. 

KB7,  David  McKenpkce,  A.M.,  LL^D.,  jurist  and  ex-United  States  senator  from 
Tennessee,  died  February  3,  1900.  Bom  in  Green  County,  Tenn.,  January  27,  1S24. 
he  was  educated  at  Hiwassee  College,  graduating  in  185a  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  practised  law,  and  during  the  Civil  War  served  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  constitutional  convention 
in  1870,  and  from  that  year  to  1875  was  chancellor  in  the  third  chancery  district 
In  1875-77  he  served  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  i877-&>  was  postmaster- 
general.  From  the  latter  year  until  he  resigned  in  1895  he  was  United  States  <tis- 
trict  judge  in  Tennessee. 

EHIVAf  a  khanate  of  central  Asia,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  iyiag  south 
of  the  Aral  Sea  and  west  of  the  Oxus  River,  has  an  area  of  about  23,000  square 
mUes  and  an  estimated  population  of  some  700^000,  of  whom  about  400,000  are 
nomad  Turcomans.  The  people  are  Mohammedatis  of  the  Sunni  sect.  The  capital 
and  chief  town  is  Khiva,  with  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  reigning  khan  is  Seyid 
Mahomed  Rahim,  iVho  succeeded  his  father  in  1865.  He  has  an  army  of  about 
2000  men.  Out  of  an  annual  revenue  of  some  500,000  roubles  (the  roiAle  is  worth 
5iJ4  cents)  be  pays  a  tribute  of  150,000  roubles  to  Russia.  The  state  has  no  external 
relations,  except  with  Rus.<:ia.  The  products  include  wlicat,  melons  and  other  fruits, 
cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  Khiva  ancl  Bokhara  are  the  two  Russian  vassal  states  in 
Asia. 

KXAO-OHAU.    See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

KINO,  William  S.,  ex-member  of  Congress,  died  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1900.  Born  in  Franklin  County.  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  he  went  in  1858  to  Minne- 
sota, where  he  was  active  in  supportmg  the  Free  Soil  party  and  the  antislavcry 
movement.  He  founded  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  for  some  time  was  connected 
with  the  Sl  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

SINO'S  DAUaBTBBB  AND  SONS}  International  Order  of  the,  an  inter- 
denominational religious  order  of  service  founded  in  1886,  was  estimated  to  have  in 
1900  over  500,000  members.  These  are  bound  to  serve  the  needy  and  the  suffering. 
President.  Mrs.  F.  Bottome;  secretary,  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

KINQSLBY,  Miss  Mabv  H.,  explorer  and  writer,  died  at  Simons  Town.  Cap« 
Colony,  June  3,  1900,  at  the  age  of  about  35  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  George  Henry  Kingsley.  In  1893  she  went  to  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  in 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  to  study  biology,  and  returned  the  next  year  after  encoun- 
tering many  difficulties  and  travelling  through  parts  of  the  country  known  only  to 
the  natives.  In  the  latter  part  of  1896  she  returned  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  lower  Niger  region  and  studying  Its  Bora.  In  the  elephant  and  gorilla 
countries  she  again  had  several  narrow  escapes,  travelling  frequently  up  the  rivers 
and  through  the  bush  with  only  native  attendants.  She  travelled  through  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate,  Cameroon,  and  Gaboon.  The  results  of  her  journeys  and 
investigations  were  published  in  two  iHtoks  of  considerable  value — Trai'els  in  West 
Africa  (1897)  and  fl'est  African  Studies  (1899).  A  few  months  before  her  death 
she  contributed  to  the  Empire  Series  a  small  volume,  entitled  The  Story  of  It'etf 
Africa.  F-arly  in  1900  she  went  to  South  .-Xfrica,  and  was  attached  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Simons  Town,  where  after  nursing  sick  Boer  prisoners  she  contracted 
a  fatal-  illness.  She  was  a  fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

iutXJNO,  RuDYARD,  the  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  author,  having  already  by 
his  Absent-Minded  Beggar  contributed  to  the  charitable  funds  for  dependents  of 
English  soldiers,  went  in  1900  to  the  Cape,  where  he  effected  imporunt  reforms  in 
hospital  service.  He  also  assisted  ia  the  publication  of  the  Fri*tid,  a  journal  issoed 
at  Bloemfontein  after  the  surrender  of  that  town  to  Lord  Roberts. 
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KTTORBNSRf  General  Sir  Horatio  Hkrbcrt,  G.CB.,  K.C.M.G..  Lord  Kitchener 
of  Khartoum,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa 
after  December  3,  1900.  was  born  tn  Ireland  in  1850,  was  educated  at  the  Woolwich 
Military  Academy,  and  joined  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1871.  He  did  stirvey  duty  in 
Palestine  and  Cyprus,  entered  the  Egyptian  cavalry  in  1882,  and  served  in  the  Nile 
expedition  of  1^-85.  He  was  governor  of  Stiakitn  from  1886  to  i81^  and  became 
sirdar  of  the  Egyj^ian  arm^  in  1890.  He  commanded  the  Dongola  expeditionary 
force  in  1896,  and  in  1898  in  the  expedition  to  Khartoum  destroyed  the  khalifah's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman.  In  December,  1899,  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Field-Marshal  Roberts.  He  did  good  service  in  organizing  the 
transport  and  train,  and  made  possible  Lord  Roberts's  rapid  marches  across  the 
South  African  vddts.  His  duties  during  1900  were  chiefly  confined  to  maintaining 
the  lines  of  communication  with  Cape  Colony.  In  this  service  he  came  into  contact 
with  the  euerilla  bands  of  the  Boers,  especially  that  of  De  Wet,  whom  he  defeated 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Lord  Roberts's  return  to  Eng^nd,  Lord  Kitchener 
sticceeded  to  the  chief  command.  At  this  time  there  was  a  sadden  revival  of  Boer 
resistance,  which  threatened  to  assume  as  formidable  an  a^ct  as  ever.  His  efforts 
at  administering  the  conquered  repuWics  were  not  very  successful,  his  leniency 
encouraging  them  to  rebellion  and  his  rtgor  driving  them  to  defiance.  See  Trans- 
vaal. 

KlTEl  PLTING.  See  Meteorology. 

KnTEIAJTO.  See  Chinese  Empire  (paragra^  Qties  of  China). 

KNICnrON,  WiLUAM.  LL.D.,  vice-president  of  the  International  Literary  and 
Artistic  Association  of  Paris,  died  Mardi  31,  1900,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  I^e  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  went  to  India,  becoming  headmaster  of  the 
Normal  CoU^e  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  then  professor  of  history  and  logic  at 
Hindu  College,  Calcutta  University.  At  one  time  he  was  assistant  commissioner 
in  Oudh.  He  wrote  History  of  Ceylon;  Forest  Life  tn  Ceylon;  Struggles  for  Life; 
The  Privfffe  Life  of  an  Eeutern  King. 

■mQ-BTS  OF  TiABOII,  oi^camzcd  in  1869,  the  general  assembly  being  organized 
in  1878,  had  in  1899  an  estimated  membership  of  aoo,ooo.  General  master  workman, 
Simon  Bams;  general  secretary-treasurer,  John  W.  Hayes,  43  B  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

ENIOUTS  TDMPXtARS,  the  twelfth  degree  of  Masonry,  reported  for  1900,  43 
grand  commanderies  in  the  United  States  and  Territories.  There  are  1022  com- 
manderies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  with  a  membership  of 
119,002.  Subordinate  commanderies  in  Delaware,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Sandwich  Islands,  South  Carolina,  and  Utah,  with  a  membership  o£  1531,  make 
a  total  membership  of  120,533.  Grand  master,  Reuben  H.  lioyd,  San  Francisco, 
CaL;  grand  recorder,  William  H.  Mayo,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KNOX,  Charles  Eugene,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
April  30,  icjoo.  He  was  bom  at  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College  in  1856,  and  then  studied  at  Aubnrn  and  Union  theological  seminaries. 
From  1864  to  1873  he  had  a  pastorate  at  Bloomfield,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
president  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  in  that  town.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  works,  among  which  are  A  Year  with  St.  Paul  and  David  the  King. 

ZOBBBBRi  Ernst  von,  prime  minister  and  minister  of  the  interior  of  Austria, 
was  bom  at  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  November  6,  1850.  He  studied  taw,  and  began 
its  practice  at  Vienna  in  1872,  two  years  later  accepting  a  post  in  the  ministry  of 
commerce.  He  remained  in  this  office  until  1895,  when  he  was  made  director  of 
railways.  During  his  twenty-one  years'  service  he  has  filled  many  positions,  and 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  work  of  nationalizing  the  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones,  and  in  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties.  In  1896  he  became 
chief  of  bureau  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  in  November,  1897,  received 
the  portfolio  of  commerce  in  the  Gautsch  cabinet,  remaining  in  office,  however,  for 
only  five  months.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Clary  cabinet,  formed 
October  I,  1899^  and  after  Gary's  fall  and  WitteVs  short  stay  in  power  was  sum- 
moned on  January  19,  1900,  to  form  a  ministry,  becoming  minister  of  the  interior. 
The  solution  of  tJie  language  question,  which  Dr.  Koerber  made  the  chief  feature 
of  his  programme,  made  no  headway  in  the  Rcichsrath,  and  the  prime  minister  was 
forced  to  dissolve  the  diet  and  to  content  himself  with  carrying  00  the  administra- 
tive work  of  the  Empire.   See  Austria-Hungary. 

KONT8EI,  Antoine  de,  pianist  and  composer,  died  in  January,  1900,  at  Novo- 
grad,  Lithuania.  He  was  born  in  Cracow,  October  27,  1817.  studied  in  Warsaw  and 
in  Moscow  (1830)  under  Field,  then  lived  in  Berlin  until  t8S3,  and  after  travelling 
widely  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1857  as  a  music  teacher.  Here,  three  years  later, 
be  established  a  society  for  the  rendering  of  classical  music.   In  1867  he  removed  to 
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London  and  later  came  to  America.  For  four  years  he  lived  in  Buffalo.  Kontski 
gave  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  1899,  at  the 
age  of  82,  he  undertook  an  artistic  toum^e  throughout  Russia  and  Siberia,  creating  a 
veritable  sensation.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  well-known  capiiccio,  Le  Rtoeil 
du  Lion,  a  mere  show-piece  which  invariably  created  a  furore  when  interpreted  hy 
the  composer,  and  the  operas  Lfs  Deux  Distraits  (London.  1872),  and  Le  Sultan  de 
Zanzibar  (New  York,  1886},  both  of  no  great  musical  value.  His  playing  was  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliancy,  tonal  beauty  and  finesse  rather  than  depth  and  intellec- 
tuality. 

mOPOTKIN,  Prince  Peter  Albxeyevich,  a  celebrated  Russian  revolutionist, 
whose  autobiography.  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,  published  toward  the  close  of 
1899,  was  considerably  commented  on  in  the  press  durii^  1900,  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  grand  princes  of  Smolensk.  Though  entitled  both  by  birth  and 
education  to  a  position  of  eminence  in  the  empire,  he  joined  the  so-called  Nihilist 
movement  in  Russia,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  establish  in  Russia  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  similar  to  that  of  the  western  European  states.  He  was  bom  in 
Moscow  in  1842.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  admitted  to  the  corps  of  Pagus  and 
shortly  afterward  entered  the  military  school.  On  graduating  in  1862,  instead  of 
joining  the  Imperial  Guards,  he  asked  for  an  appointment  in  Siberia  and  was  made 
aide-de-camp  to  the  military  governor  of  Transbaikalia.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  economic  and  agricultural  state  of  the 
region.  He  further  investigated  the  state  of  the  prisons  at  Nerchin^,  and  his  report 
on  the  subject  is  said  to  have  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  czar.  The 
reforms  which  he  recommended-  were,  however,  never  carried  out,  and  it  began  to 
dawn  on  the  young  prince  that  it  was  futile  to  look  to  the  imperial  government  for 
any  amelioration  of  conditions.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  purely  scientific  work, 
and  while  still  connected  with  the  govemmi:nt  of  eastern  Siberia,  in  the  capacity  of 
attache  for  CosSJick  affairs,  he  travelled  widely,  ascending  the  Sungari  to  lurin.  lo 
i86g  he  entered  the  University  of  St.  Petersbut^,  and  while  a  student  explored  in 
1871  the  glacial  deposits  in  Finland  and  Sweden.  In  1872  he  joined  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association  and  the  Chaykovsky  revolutionary  circle  in  Russia, 
and  under  the  assumed  name  of  Borodin  devoted  himself  to  propaganda  among  the 
working  men.  In  1874  he  was  arrested  by  the  imperial  police  and  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  dungeon  of  the  fortress 
his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  and  in  1876  he  was  transferred  to  the  military 
hospital,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  a  few  months 
later  in  the  same  year.  The  thrilling  story  of  the  escape  is  graphically  described  in 
Kropotkin's  autobiography,  as  welt  as  in  Underground  Russia,  a  series  of  sketches 
published  in  English  by  Stepniak,  another  revolutionist.  After  a  ^ort  stay  in 
England,  Kropotkin  went  to  Switzerland  and  founded  in  (^neva  the  anarchist 
paper,  Le  Revolts.  In  1881  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland  at  the  request  of  Uie 
Russian  government.  After  spending  some  time  in  England,  endeavoring  by  a  scries 
of  lectures  to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  atrocities  committed  by  Alexander 
III.,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was  soon  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  explosion  which  about  that  time  took  place  at  Lyons,  and  m  1883  he  was 
condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  though  his  innocence  was  demonstrated 
almost  beyond  doubt.  In  1886  he  was  liberated  through  the  intervention  on  his 
behalf  of  leading  men  of  science,  both  French  and  EngH^.  Since  Uien  he  has  lived 
in  England,  devoting  his  time  mainly  to  literal?  and  scientific  work.  Among  his 
publications  may  be  mentioned  a  report  of  the  Olekna  and  Vitim  expedition  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  elevations  of  eastern  Siberia  from  his  own  calculations;  a  general 
sketch  of  the  orography  of  eastern  Siberia  (1876) ;  the  first  part  of  his  researches 
on  the  glacial  period  in  Finland  (1874),  the  second  part  having  been  seized  in  manu- 
script by  the  Russian  police  and  never  returned ;  In  Russian  and  French  Prisons 
(1886)  ;  Paroles  d'un  RivoUi  (1884)  ;  La  Conquite  du  Pain  (1888)  ;  Anarchism,  its 
Philosophy  and  Ideal  ( 1897,  French  edition,  1896) ;  The  Stale,  its  Part  in  History 
(1898) ;  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops  (1899),  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Revolu- 
tionist (1899).  Kropotkin  is  now  one  of  the  most  eloquent  champions  of  anarchistic 
communism,  but  is  (^iposed  to  the  so-called  "active  Anarchists.  "It  would  be 
wrong,"  he  believes,  "to  cut  the  heads  of  one  part  of  mankind  in  order  to  make  the 
other  part  happy,  and  means  should  be  found  to  give  happiness  to  alt  without 
exception." 

KRiraBR,  Stephamvs  Johannes  Paulus,  the  last  president  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic,  was  bom  in  Rastenburg.  Cape  Colony,  October  10,  1825.  moved  to 
Natal  and  the  north  when  a  boy  had  became  prominent  among  the  settlers  in  the 
new  country  north  of  the  Vaal.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Executive  0)undl 
in  1872,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  war  with  England  in  1881.  He  was  elected  president 
m  1882,  and  re-elected  in  1883,  1888,  1893,  and  1898.   His  attitude  to  the  Wtlanders 
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in  the  Transvaal  brought  about  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1899,  and 
his  ultimatum  of  October  10  precipitated  the  war.  His  personality  dominated  affairs 
in  Pretoria  daring  the  early  months  of  the  war ;  later  he  appeared  on  the  battlefield 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Lord  Roberts'  advance  into  the  Transvaal  drove 
Kruger  and  his  government  to  Machododorp,  to  Barberton,  and  then  across  the 
Portuguese  border  to  Lourengo  Marques.  On  October  ig  he  sailed  on  the  Dutch 
man-of-war  Gelderland  for  Europe,  landed  in  Marseilles  on  November  22,  and 
received  a  tremendoits  ovation  there  and  on  his  way  to  Paris.  (See  France.)  He 
was  received  by  the  authorities  at  Paris  and  the  Chamber  by  vote  extended  to  him 
and  his  people  its  sympathy.  President  Kruger  disclaimed  all  political  motive  for 
his  trip,  saying  he  travellM  simply  for  his  health.  On  his  way  to  Berlin  he  was 
informed  that  his  presence  at  the  German  court  would  not  be  acceptable.  He  went 
to  The  Hague,  where  he  was  welcomed  cordially  by  the  government  and  deliriously 
by  the  people.  He  was  still  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  tibe  year.  See  Transvaal. 
KDMABSI.    See  Gold  Coast. 

EWAHQ  HSU,  Emperor  of  China,  was  born  August  2,  18^2.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Tung  Chi,  January  22,  1875. 
His  personal  name,  in  distinction  from  his  imperial  title,  Kwang  Hsu  ("Enduring 
Majesty"),  is  Tsai  Tien.  His  father  was  Prince  Chun,  a  brother  to  the  Emperor 
Hien  Feng,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Tsu  Hsi,  the  present  empress  dowager. 
According  to  Chinese  court  customs,  an  emperor  appoints  as  his  successor  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  belonging  to  a  younger  generation  than  himself.  But  the 
Emperor  Tung  Chi  died  without  appointing  a  successor,  and  Kwang  Hsu,  his  cousin, 
then  a  child  of  three;  years,  was  chosen  at  the  instance  of  the  empress  dowager,  who 
thus  schemed  for  a  second  period  of  regency. 

The  tutor  selected  for  the  young  emperor  was  Weng-Tung-cho,  an  excellent  man, 
through  whose  training  Kwang  Hsu  became  receptive  to  the  new  ideas.  Kwang  Hsu 
nominally  assumed  control  of  the  government  in  March,  1887,  and  in  February, 
1889,  he  took  full  control.  On  September  22,  189B,  an  imperial  edict  announced  that 
Kwang  Hsu  had  resigned  power  to  the  empress  dowager.  But  it  appears  that  from 
the  time  of  the  emperor's  enthronement  Tsu  Hsi  had  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
tained control  of  the  government.  After  the  war  with  Japan  a  strong  spirit  of 
reform  developed  in  China,  and  there  was  organized  in  Peking  a  reform  club,  com- 
posed of  the  young  scholars  who  desired  the  promotion  of  foreign  learning.  Western 
ideas  and  studies  and  the  prt^ressive  party  that  espoused  them  were  favored  by  the 
emperor.  In  1896,  under  the  influence  of  Kang-Yu-Wei,  a  radical  reformer,  the 
emperor,  by  nature  more  impulsive  than  prudent,  began  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
reform  edicts  whose  spirit  seemed  to  indicate  the  destruction  of  ancient  traditions 
and  institutions  and  the  adoption  of  Western  ideals.  The  official  class  foresaw  the 
loss  of  their  positions  under  this  dawning  regime  and  appealed  to  the  empress  dowa- 
ger to  put  a  stop  to  the  revolutionary  policy  of  their  "madcap  emperor."  She  seems 
to  have  been  watching  her  chance  and  quietly  spreading  Tumors  that  the  emperor 
was  unfit  to  rule:  his  health  was  poor  and  he  had  no  heirs.  It  is  said  she  heard 
that  Kwang  Hsu  was  arranging  for  her  imprisonment ;  she  then  turned  the  tables  on 
him  and  brought  about  the  coup  d'ftal  of  September  22,  1898.  The  imperial  gazette 
announced  that  the  emperor  had  found  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the  vast  number  of 
administrative  affairs,  and  accordingly  had  begged  the  empress  dowager  to  resume 
administration  of  the  government.  Tsu  Hsi  imprisoned  the  emperor  in  his  summer 
palace  at  Peking,  but  still  made  use  of  him  for  the  signing  of  decrees.  On  January 
24,  1900,  she  practically  forced  him  to  abdicate;  a  decree  declared  the  son  of  Prince 
Tuan,  Kuk  Wei  (whose  official  name  is  Pu  Tsing),  a  child  about  9  years  of  age, 
to  be  the  true  heir  of  the  Emperor  Tung  Chi.  For  some  reason,  however,  it  appears 
that  Kwang  Hsu  nominally  remained  emperor  throughout  igoo.  He  was  married 
in  February,  1889. 

XtABOR.  See  Labor  Legislation;  Trade  Untons;  Strikes  and  LocKOtrrs; 
Arbitration,  Labor;  Federation  of  Labor,  American;  Wages;  Socialism;  and 
Industrial  Commission. 

IiABOR  lABOaSXiATSOK.  Congressional  Bills  Affecting  La&or.—Several  bills 
of  much  interest  and  importance  to  organized  labor  were  introduced  in  the  s6th 
Congress.  Only  two  of  them,  however,  secured  passage.  The  first  one.  becoming 
law  on  March  31,  1900,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
regulations  governing  the  boarding  of  vessels  arriving  at  American  seaports  before 
such  vessels  had  been  properly  inspected  and  placed  in  security.  The  object  of  this 
bill  was  to  prevent  "runners"  for  sailors'  boarding-houses  from  boarding  ships, 
inducing  sailors  to  desert,  and  persuading  them  into  making  injudicious  contracts. 
The  second  and  more  important  bill  was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Hawaiian  Government  bill  (see  Hawaii,  par^raph  Hawaiian  Legislation),  and 
prohibited  involuntary  servitude  in  those  islands.    The  congressional  resolution 


providing  <or  an  anti-trust  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (see  Uhitui  States, 
paragraph  Trust  Problem)  was  vigorou^  opposed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  represented  by  their  president.  Samuel  Gompers,  and  b^  their  legislative 
committee.  The  reason  for  this  oppositimi  is  as  follows :  The  acting  section  of  that 
resolution — "Congress  shall  have  power  to  deiine.  regulate,  prohibit,  or  dissolve 
trusts,  monopolies,  or  cotHbinatioHS,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of  a  corporatioo 
or  otherwise."  President  Gompers  stated  that  under  this  resolution,  if  enacted  into 
a  constitutional  amendment.  Congress  would  be  enabled  to  overthrow  tabor  organiza- 
tions (combinations)  as  well  as  capitalistic  organizations ;  and  Congress  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  do  the  first  than  the  second.  To  this  end  he  believed  that  the 
resolution  had  really  been  introduced.  In  respect  to  the  prtmosed  UDeodment  to 
the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  (see  United  States,  paragraph  Trust  Problem),  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  reported  to  the  associaticm  that  as 
this  law  had  been  repeatedly  used  against  labor  organizations  as  being  "combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade,"  the  committee  had  submitted  the  foltowii^  proviso  to  the 
amendment:  "Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  apply  to 
trade-unions  or  other  labor  organizations,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  other  conditions  under  which  labor  is  performed.  This 
proviso  was  incorporated  in  the  amendment,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Honse. 
It  was  then  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  judiciary  committee,  who  had  not  reported 
it  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Bills  prohibiting  injunctions  in  case  of  labor  troubles 
and  strikes  were  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate,  but  were  not  passed.  These 
provided  that  agreements  or  combinations  betvreen  two  or  more  persons  in  further- 
ance and  continuance  of  trade  disputes  should  not  be  subject  to  indictment  or 
restraining  orders  of  the  courts,  nor  should  they  be  considered  as  in  "restraint  of 
trade,"  and,  therefore,  illegal,  provided  that  they  resulted  only  in  such  acts  as  would 
not  be  punishable  if  committed  by  one  person.  In  January,  1900,  the  House  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  Centr  a'Alene  resolution — a  resolution  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  Army  and  officers  in  Idaho.  The  testimony  taken  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution  by  the  committee  on  military  affairs  was  concluded 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Majority  and  minority  reports  were  prepared  by  the 
committee,  but  not  printed.  From  the  reports  of  the  press,  however.  It  was  thought 
that  the  majority  found  that  there  had  been  no  violation  of  the  law  by  any  of  the 
officials  responsible  for  sending  and  keeping  the  troops  in  Idaho,  while  the  minority 
found  that  there  had  been  violations  of  the  law.  The  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  heard  a  large  part  of  the  testimony,  were  con- 
vinced from  the  hearings  that  the  habeas  corpus  had  been  unwarrantably  suspended, 
that  martial  law  had  been  unduly  continued,  and  that  "citizens  by  the  hnndred  had 
been  arrested  without  warrant,  and  kept  in  prison,  many  for  a  period  of  six  months 
without  any  hearing  and  without  any  indictment."  On  May  21  the  House  passed 
bills  to  "protect  free  labor  from  prison  competition"  and  to  "limit  to  eight  hoars 
the  daily  services  of  laborers  and  mechanics."  The  latter  bill  provided  that  in  every 
contract  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party  there  should  be  a  clause  stipulating 
that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  should  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  immediate  passage  of  this  bill  was  especially  urged  by  labor 
representatives,  because  of  the  lai^  contracts  for  ship-building  which  it  was  expected 
that  Congress  would  authorize  before  the  close  of  the  session  (see  UNrrtn  States. 

Bragraph  Navy).  The  Prison-labor  and  Eight-hour  labor  bills  having  passed  the 
ouse,were  reported  to  the  Senate  on  May  23,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  labor.  Strenuous  efforts  were  then  made  to  have  them  either  taken  out  of 
committee  or  reported  by  the  committee,  but  without  avail.  They  had  not  been 
reported  back  to  the  Senate  when  Congress  adjourned.  In  commenting  upon  this 
and  other  bills  which  they  had  hoped  to  see  passed,  the  committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  remarked:  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  they  (the  bills 
referred  to)  passed  the  House  they  were  buried  in  the  Senate,  and  when  they  passed 
the  Senate  they  were,  with  one  exception — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Hawaii — 
buried  in  the  House." 

Slate  Legislation. — In  the  matter  of  relations  between  employer  and  employee 
and  protection  of  workmen's  life  and  health  against  dangerous  madiinery  and  un- 
sanitary conditions,  Massachusetts  lias  always  led  the  way  for  the  other  States  in 
the  Union ;  but  in  other  States  a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  following 
arc  the  enactments  for  igoo  in  the  various  States: 

Massachusetts. — I.  Making  it  unlawful  for  employers  of  tabor  on  public  work  to 
require  their  employees  to  board  or  trade  with  certain  persons.  3.  Amending  the 
Employers'  Liability  law  of  1887,  which  enabled  the  employee  to  recover  damages 
from  employer  by  giving  notice  within  thirty  days  of  accident,  to  read  sixty,  instead 
of  thirty;  and  extending  in  a  similar  way  the  limit  for  giving  notice  for  the  executor 
in  case  of  death  of  the  emplc^ee.  3.  Extending  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  i8(>4 
requiring  weeldy  payments  of  wages  to  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  in  the  employ 
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<rf  the  State.  4.  Providing  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  county  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  shall  not  exceed  sixty  hours  per  week.  5.  Amending  the  law  of 
1894  as  to  hours  of  labor  of  minors  under  18  and  women  employed  in  mercantile 
establishments  by  fixing  the  maximum  limit  at  fifty-eight  hours  per  week,  instead  of 
sixty,  as  heretofore,  excepting,  however,  retail  shops  during  December.  6.  TTie  law 
of  1899  as  to  hours  of  labor  for  city  and  town  employees  was  amended  by  providing 
that  all  such  laws  be  submitted  on  petition  to  vote  for  acceptance. 

New  York. — i.  Amending  the  law  of  1897,  which  limited  the  hours  of  labor  to 
eight  per  day  for  State  employees  by  exempting  engineers,  electricians,  and  elevator 
men  in  public  buildings  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  2.  After  considerable 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  long  hours  required  of  empk^es  in  pharmacies, 
which  was  recc^ized  as  a  danger  to  public  health  on  account  of  the  resulting  errors 
in  compounding  prescriptions,  a  law  was  passed,  limiting  the  horns  of  labor  of  drug 
derfcs  "in  cities  of  1,000,000"  (which  means  Greater  New  York)  to  seventy  per 
week;  employers  are,  however,  allowed  to  employ  their  clerks  for  six  hours  over- 
time on  the  condition  of  deducting  those  hours  the  succeeding  week;  the  law  has 
been  considered  a  dead  letter  from  the  day  of  its  enactment,  and  treated  accordingly 
by  the  druggists.  3.  Law  of  1897  amended  by  requiring  employers  to  provide  seats 
for  waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Ohio. — I.  Law  passed  requiring  necessary  guards  for  machinery  in  factories  and 
workshops  and  empowering  the  factory  inspictor  to  order  and  enforce  the  necessary 
changes.  2.  Amending  law  of  1897  by  prohibiting  emi^oyment  in  mines  of  children 
tmder  14  years  and  of  those  tmder  15  years  during  the  scnool  term.  3.  Limiting  the 
hours  of  work  for  State  and  local  employers  to  eight  per  day,  and  extending  the 
inx)vision  to  workmen  on  all  public  works  sublet  to  private  contractors. 

lovia. — I.  Amending  the  Code  of  1857,  ch.  9,  t.  12,  by  requiring  foremen,  pit  bosses, 
and  hoisting  engineers  to  be  examined  and  hold  certificates  of  competency,  2. 
Prohibiting  miners  from  demanding  payment  for  slack  found  with  coal. 

Georgia. — Making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  employers  to  counterfeit  union  cards  or 
labels,  and  for  employees  to  counterfeit  letters  of  recommendation  from  employers, 

Louisiana. — Requiring  the  provision  of  seats  for  female  employees  and  not  less 
than  thirty  minutes  for  meals.  For  additional  information  on  labor  legislation,  see 
articles  on  the  x-arious  States. 

There  was  little  new  legislation  during  1900  creating  State  Bureaus  of  Labor, 
since  there  is  hardly  an  industrial  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  been  provided 
with  such  a  bureau  within  the  last  decade.  New  bureaus  remain  to  be  created  only 
in  the  Southern  and  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  Western  States.  Of  the 
former,  Louisiana  is  among  the  first  to  create  the  office  of  commissioner  of  statistics 
of  labor.  He  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is  to  issue 
an  annual  report,  have  the  power  of  examining  witnesses  under  oath,  and  is  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $1500  per  annum.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  passed  enact- 
ments modifying  certain  details  in  the  management  of  their  bureaus  of  labor. 

The  following  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  in  1900: 

California. — Law  of  1897  requiring  corporations  to  pay  their  employees  monthly; 
reason,  class  legislation. 

Colorado. — Law  of  1899  making  eight  hours  a  legal  work-day  for  miners,  except 
in  emergency;  reason,  class  legislation. 

Kansas. — i.  Law  of  1897  making  it  unlawful  to  pay  wages  in  any  other  but  lawful 
United  States  money  or  bank  checks;  reason,  denies  equal  protection  of  laws.  a. 
Law  of  i8g8  creating  a  Court  of  Visitation,  composed  of  three  elective  judges,  em- 
powering the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  strike  which  appears  just  to  order  the  road  to 
resume  operations,  and  on  failure  of  the  road  to  comply  with  the  order  to  appoint 
a  receiver  therefor;  unconstitutional,  because  conferring  on  the  court  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers. 

Illinois. — Law  of  1891  making  miners'  death  or  injury  in  mine  a  cause  for  action 
where  manager  has  no  certificate  of  competency,  as  called  for  by  act ;  unconstitutional, 
because  it  treats  of  matter  not  included  in  title. 

Foreign  Legislation.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  labor  legislation  in 
foreign  countries,  based  on  the  accounts  given  in  the  English  Labor  Gazette: 

Conarfo.— "An  act  to  aid  in  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  trade  disputes  and 
to  provide  for  the  publication  of  statistical  industrial  information,"  is  the  official 
tide  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  in  1900.  The  law  provides: 
1.  For  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  trade  disputes.  It  is  not  compulsory,  and 
follows  the  general  lines  laid  down  in  3  similar  law  in  the  United  Kingdom.  2.  For 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Labor,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  ministry  to 
"collect,  digest,  and  publish  in  suitable  fonn  statistical  and  other  information  relating 
to  the  conditions  of  labor,  to  institute  and  conduct  inquiries  in  the  important  indus- 
trial questions  on  which  adequate  information  may  not  at  present  be  available,  and 
to  issue,  at  least  once  in  every  month,  a  paper,  to  be  known  as  the  Labor  Gasette, 
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which  shall  contain  information  regarding  conditions  of  the  labor  market  and 
Icindred  subjects." 

Belgium. — A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Belgian  Parliament  amending  the  previous 
law  as  to  old-age  state  pensions.  According  to  the  new  provisions,  pensions  are 
to  be  granted :  i.  To  those  bu;^ng  an  old-age  pension  from  the  National  Superanntu- 
tion  Fund  through  a  recognized  friendly  society,  provided  their  annual  payments 
on  that  account  do  not  exceed  60  francs  ($12).  2.  To  all  other  persons  buying  their 
pensions  directly  from  the  National  Fund,  whose  payment  of  their  state  taxes  does 
not  exceed  50  francs  per  annum,  in  places  where  there  are  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  80  francs  m  cities  where  there  are  50,000  inhabitants  or  more.  The 
pension  is  not  to  fall  due  before  the  age  of  55  years.  In  addition  to  the  payment 
which  the  beneficiary  contributes  to  the  National  Fund,  the  state  pays  a  bonus  equal 
to  60  per  cent,  on  annual  dues  not  exceeding  15  francs,  the  payment  of  bonus  by  the 

fovernment  ceasing  when  the  total  sum  standing  to  a  man's  credit  with  the  National 
und  is  sufficient  to  purchase  him  a  pension  of  360  francs  {$72)  per  annum,  commenc- 
ing at  the  age  of  65.  The  law  provides  also  that  all  Belgians  who  are  or  have  been 
working  people  who  shall  have  reached  the  age  of,  at  least,  ^  years  on  January  i, 
1901,  shaft  receive  an  annual  pension  of  65  francs  upon  reachmg  the  age  of  65. 

Denmark. — A  law  of  April  3,  1900,  establishes  a  system  of  state  insurance  against 
accidents  for  fishermen.  The  insurance  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  terms  are  snch 
as  to  tempt  every  fisherman  who  works  for  wages  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  annual  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  insured  is  $1.40;  and  if  the 
fisherman  works  for  an  employer  who  does  not  do  any  work  himself,  the  latter  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  premium  for  his  employee.  Any  deficit  which  may  arise  in  the 
National  Fund  from  the  claims  of  the  insured  is  to  be  covered  by  the  public  treasury. 

France. — The  law  of  March  30,  1900,  is  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  1892  fixing 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children.  They  are  to  be  eleven  per  day  nntu 
April  I,  igo2.  From  that  time  until  April  i,  1904,  the  hours  are  to  be  ten  and 
a  half  and  after  that  date  ten  hours.  At  least  one  hour  is  to  be  allowed  for  rest  It 
prohibits  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age  between  the 
hours  of  nine  p.m.  and  five  a.m.  Where  shifts  of  labor  are  employed  the  law  requires 
each  shift  to  be  employed  continuously,  except  for  the  period  of  rest  Where  adult 
males  are  employed  with  women  or  minors,  their  hours  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the 
latter. 

A  decree  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  dated  September  17,  1900,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  labor  councils  in  all  industrial  centres  in  France,  whose  duties  shall 
be  as  follows :  (a)  To  express  their  opinion,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  concerned 
or  of  the  government,  on  all  labor  questions,  (b)  To  assist  in  the  investigations 
ordered  by  the  government  at  the  request  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Labor,  (c)  To 
draw  up  a  list  of  current  wages  and  hours  for  each  district,  endeavoring  where  no 
agreement  between  employers'  associations  and  trade-unions  exists  to  secure  such  an 
agreement,  (rf)  To  report  to  the  public  authorities  on  the  best  means  of  dealine 
with  want  of  employment,  (e)  To  make  an  annual  report  on  the  administration  01 
the  factory  acts,  etc.,  with  recommendations  as  to  any  amendments  required. 

The  councils  are  to  be  divided  into  sections,  each  dealing  with  one  trade  or  group 
of  allied  trades,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  in 
equal  numbers,  elected  b^  their  respective  organizations.  These  councils  are  to  act 
al5;o  as  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  See  Fsancx. 
.  Germany, — A  law  guaranteeing  freedom  of  combination  to  trade  and  labor  unions, 
passed  December,  1899,  went  into  operation  in  1900.  All  laws  to  the  contrary  previ- 
ously in  force  in  any  state  of  the  empire  have  been  repealed.  The  Federal  Council 
of  the  empire  issued  on  February  6  special  rules  to  regulate  sanitary  conditions  in 
zinc-distilling  and  zinc-roasting  establishments,  which  are  considered  dangerous  to 
the  health  01  those  employed  in  them.  The  employment  of  women  is  allowed  only 
in  connection  with  certain  of  the  processes,  and  that  of  children  is  prohibited  entirely. 
The  rules  call  for  bathing  facilities,  dressing  and  dining  rooms,  and  employment 
of  a  physician  approved  by  the  factory  inspector.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  empire,  dated  July  13,  1900,  the  rules  of  the  Industrial  Code  Amend- 
ment law,  1891,  heretofore  applicable  to  factories,  are  now  extended  to  workshc^s 
using  machinery  driven  by  mechanical  power.  The  rules,  taking  effect  on  January  1, 
1901,  are  as  follows:  i.  No  children  below  the  age  of  13  are  allowed  to  work. 
2.  Children  above  that  age  are  allowed  to  work  only  if  they  have  completed  their 
elementary  education.  3.  The  hours  of  labor  are  limited  for  children  under  14  years 
of  age  to  six  per  day;  for  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  to  ten  per  day;  for 
women  to  eleven  per  day  and  ten  on  Saturdays  and  eves  of  holidasrs.  4.  Women 
and  minors  arc  not  allowed  to  do  night- work— that  is,  between  the  hours  of  8:30 
F.u.  and  5:  30  A.M. — nor  to  work  on  Sundays.  S-  Women  are  not  allowed  to  work 
for  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  chUdbirth.  The  law  contains  detailed 


instructions  to  the  inspectors  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules,  and  enumerates  the 
cases  in  which  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  may  be  allowed. 

The  Accident  Insurance  law  was  amended  June  30,  1900.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  old  law.  The  limit  of  annual  earnings  below 
which  insurance  is  made  compulsory  is  raised  from  $500  to  $750;  the  number  of 
occupations  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law  has  been  increased  by  adding  the 
industries  of  brewing,  transportation,  timber  felling,  and  those  eng^ed  in  black- 
smithing,  iocksmithing,  and  window  cleaning,  and  butchers.  The  employee  is  now 
entitled  to  benefits,  not  only  in  case  of  accidents  occurring  to  him  while  engaged 
at  his  trade,  but  ^so  for  those  received  by  him  while  performing  any  service  for 
his  employer.  The  sum  paid  in  case  of  total  disablement  is  raised  to  the  full  amount 
of  his  earnings,  as  against  two-thirds,  as  was  the  case  before.  Similarly,  the  amounts 
allowed  for  funeral  expenses  and  to  the  members  of  the  family  in  case  of  death  of 
the  insured  are  also  increased.  The  full  text  of  the  new  law  has  been  published  in 
the  official  Reichs  Gesetgblatt  for  1900,  No.  26. 

On  November  28,  1900,  the  Federal  Council  issued  rules  providing  for  seats  for 
clerks  employed  in  mercantile  establishments.  The  rules,  which  take  effect  April  i, 
1901,  are  elaborate  in  detail  to  insure  the  employees  the  use  of  the  seats  at  all  hours, 
except  when  sitting  would  interfere  wifh  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

A  law  passed  by  the  Prussian  Diet,  July  9,  1900,  authorizes  the  government  to 
expend  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  improved  dwellings 
for  working  men  and  lower-grade  officials  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  This 
is  the  second  appropriation  by  the  same  authority,  the  first  having  been  made  in 
August,  1895. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  fixed  the  length  of  the  working  day  for  its  employees 
in  the  ordnance  factoryat  nine  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  In  the  little  duchyof  Anhalt 
a  law  went  into  effect  April  16  which  threatens  with  imprisonment  and  heavy  fines 
any  agricultural  laborer  or  laborers  who  may  refuse  to  work  for  their  employers 
before  the  expiration  of  their  contract.  Still  heavier  fines  and  imprisonment  are 
provided  for  those  guilty  of  incitement  to  strike  under  similar  circumstances  and 
for  any  employer  who  may  eng^:^  agricultural  laborers,  knowing  that  they  have 
illegally  refused  to  work  for  another  employer.  Finally,  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
for  a  year  is  incurred  by  those  who  enter  upon  a  strike  to  force  their  emi^oyer  to 
modify  the  terms  of  an  existing  contract. 

The  senate  of  the  city  of  Lubeck  has  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  picketing  under 
the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  150  marks  (about  $35)  or  imprisonment. 

Great  Britain. — The  following  laws  have  been  enacted  in  that  country  during 
1900: 

1.  The  Railway  Employment  (Prevention  of  Accidents)  Act. — This  law  empowers 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  in  connection  with  any  part  of 
railway  service  and  equipment  for  the  prevention  of  danger  to  lifeandlimb.  Aside  from 
issumg  general  rules,  the  board  may  issue  specific  orders,  demanding  the  introduction 
of  any  plant  or  device,  or  the  discontinuance  of  old  ones  for  the  objects  above  stated. 
It  has  the  right  to  inspect  the  railways  at  any  time,  and  may  appoint  as  many  office's 
as  it  thinks  necessary  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  Appeal  may  be  had  from  the 
action  of  the  board  to  the  railway  commissioners. 

2.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  is  extended  to  agricultural  laborers. 

3.  Mines  (Prohibition  of  Child  Labor  Underground)  Act  has  been  amended  so 
33  to  prohibit  the  empt<^ment  of  children  under  13,  instead  of  under  12,  as  had  been 
the  case  before. 

4.  Section  4  of  the  Elementary  Education  act  of  1880,  prohibitiiw  the  employment 
of  children  under  13,  unless  they  had  a  school  certificate  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
completed  their  elementary  education,  has  been  amended  by  raising  the  age  to  14. 

Hungary. — A  very  drastic  law,  regulating  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employee,  took  effect  January  i,  1900.  It  relates  only  to  workmen  employed  on 
various  kinds  of  earthwork;  but  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  affecting  agricultural  laborers  in  force  since  January,  1898,  the  law 
may  be  said  to  apply  to  all  workmen  engaged  in  outdoor  work.  Every  working  man 
coming  within  this  category  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  a  certificate  from 
the  legal  authorities,  without  which  he  cannot  be  engaged  by  any  emplo^r;  the 
certificate  is  kept  by  the  employer  while  the  workman  is  working  for  him.  All 
engagements,  except  those  made  for  very  short  periods,  must  be  made  by  written 
contract,  and  the  violation  of  the  same  by  the  workman  is  subject  to  severe  punish- 
ment by  fine  and  imprisonment.  An  employer  engaging  a  workman  without  a  cer- 
tificate or  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  engaged  by  another  employer,  or  inducing 
a  working  man  to  quit  another  employer,  is  punished  by  fine.  The  employer  has 
the  right  to  call  upon  the  public  authorities  to  take  his  men  to  work  by  force  if  they 
refuse  to  work  by  their  own  consent.   Incitement  to  strike  or  intimidation  of  those 
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who  wish  to  take  the  strikers'  places  is  panishaUe  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisoniDeBL 
The  truck  system  is  prohibited. 

A  sprstem  of  insurance  for  agricultural  laborers  against  accidents  and  for  old  age 
goes  into  effect  in  Hungary  on  January  i,  1901,  a  law  to  that  effect  havinc  beoi 
passed  by  the  Hungarian  Legislature  in  June,  190a  A  laborer  is  to  be  entitled,  ii 
case  of  accident,  to  free  medical  attendance  and  medtciDes  and  20  cents  per  day,  to 
continue  ior  sixty  days,  after  which  the  laborer  is  considered  invalided.  Iiivali<b  are 
to  receive  the  monthly  sum  of  a  little  over  $2.  In  case  of  death  from  accident  the 
family  of  the  deceased  is  to  get  a  sum  equal  to  about  ^85.  Upon  reaching  the  afc 
of  6s  years  the  insured  is  to  get  the  sum  of  $21,  provided  he  has  not  drawn  any 
accident  benefit  during  the  entire  time  of  his  insurance;  the  receipt  of  the  sum  does 
not  deprive  him  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  fund.  In  case  of  death  not  caused  h 
accident  the  family  of  the  deceased  is  to  get  from  $41  to  ffit^  aecordiiv  to  the  kagth 
of  time  be  had  been  insured.  The  payments  to  be  made  by  the  laborers  are  40  cents 
entrance  fee  and  4  cents  weekly  dues ;  by  paying  3  cents  a  wedc  a  laborer  is  entitled 
to  one-half  the  regular  benefits.  The  nkht  to  insure  after  die  first  five  years  of 
operation  of  the  law  will  be  limited  to  those  between  the  ages  of  14  and  35.  All 
deficits  are  to  be  covered  by  the  state.  The  administration  of  the  fund  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  local  boards,  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  em  ploy c« 
and  delegates  of  the  county  council,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Hmigatian 
government. 

New  Zealmd. — ^An  act  dated  At^st  16,  1900,  provides  that  in  all  puUic  worics, 
local  or  state,  the  contractor  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  according 

to  local  standards;  that  all  hours  of  labor  in  excess  of  eight  per  da^  skudl  be  coo- 
stdered  over-time,  for  which  a  correspondingly  higher  rate  is  to  be  paid.  No  worker 
is  allowed  to  contract  himself  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  act. 

Russia.'-A  law  dated  November  4  amends  the  rules  governing  the  supervision 
of  boilers  in  mines.  It  restricts  the  mmiber  of  boilers  which  may  be  attended  to 
by  one  man  to  two  where  the  fuel  is  coal  or  wood,  to  four  where  it  consists  of 
nai^tha,  and  to  five  if  gas  is  used.  In  addition,  it  provides  for  a  superintendent  for 
every  five  boilers  in  use  in  the  mines. 

S^ain. — ^A  new  Employers'  Liability  law  went  into  effect  during  1900.  It  is  very 
daborate,  and  its  chief  provisions  are  as  follows:  i.  Temporary  disablement  The 
injured  is  to  be  entitled  to  free  medical  attendance  and  medicines  and  to  a  sum 
equal  to  one-half  his  wages  daring  the  entire  time  of  disablement.  If  the  disable- 
ment lasts  more  than  a  year,  it  is  considered  as  permanent  under  the  law.  X 
Permanent  disablement.  Under  that  head  two  cases  are  foreseen:  (a)  Total  dis- 
ablement, in  which  case  the  employer  is  to  pay  the  workman  a  sum  equal  to  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  years'  wages.  (6)  Partial  disablement,  when  the  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  one  year's  wages,  unless  the  employer  finds  him  an  equally 
remanerattve  work  at  some  other  occnpation.  3.  In  case  of  death  the  employer  is 
to  ^ay  the  funeral  expenses  and  contpensate  the  family  of  the  deceased  either  by 
paying  them  a  large  sum  or  by  an  annuity.  In  the  former  case  the  sum  varies  from 
seven  months'  wages  (for  parent  or  grandparent)  to  two  years'  wages  (for  widow 
and  children).  In  case  an  annuity  is  decided  upon,  it  is  equal  from  10  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  wages  received  by  the  deceased.  As  an  alternative  the  employer  may  insure 
his  men  with  any  insurance  office  approved  by  the  government  under  condition  that 
the  entire  cost  of  insurance  is  to  be  borne  by  him.  and  the  amount  insured  to  be  not 
less  than  that  prescribed  the  law.  All  contracts  with  workmen  to  the  contrary 
are  null  and  void. 

A  law  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children  was  passed  Marrti  13. 
tgoo.  By  the  terms  of  that  law  children  under  10  years  of  age  are  iKtt  allowed  to 
work.  If  able  to  read  and  write,  they  may  be  employed  at  9.  Children  under  14 
years  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  more  than  six  hours  per  day  in  factories  or 
eight  hours  in  commercial  establishments.  At  least  one  hour  must  be  allowed  for 
rest  in  either  case.  If  a  child  has  not  received  an  elementary  education,  two  hours 
per  day  must  be  allowed  for  school  attendance;  and  if  the  school  is  more  tbao 
two  kilometres  (one  and  one-third  miles)  distant,  a  factory  employing  more  than 
twenty  children  must  maintain  its  own  school.  Children  imder  16  years  are  no* 
allowed  to  work  under  ground  or  in  establishments  using  inflammatory  material 
or  at  any  dangerons  trade.  No  work  is  allowed  on  Sundays  and  holidays  for 
women  and  children.  The  law  creates  local  and  provincial  councils,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  government.  The  local  councils  are  to  consist  of  an  equal  mnnbcr  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  a  civil  officer,  who  is  to  act  as  chairman.  aiKl  a  member  of 
the  clergy.  Members  of  the  council  are  to  inspect  all  places  where  labor  is  employed, 
in  addition  to  the  factory  inspectors;  to  hear  complaints  submitted  to  them  either 
by  the  employers  or  employees;  collect  labor  statistics,  and,  in  general,  take  steps 
toward  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  provincial  conncUs  are  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  local  councils  and  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  is  to 
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act  as  chairman.  Each  provincial  council  is  to  have  an  expert  in  matters  of  health 
and  safety  in  faaory  establishments,  who  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Royal  Academy  ■ 
of  Medicine.  The  council  is  to  act  upon  all  matters  submitted  by  the  governor. 
Both  the  local  and  prorindal  councils  are  empowered  to  recommend  such  legislation 
as  will  insure  an  eleven-hottr  day  for  all  persons  mentioned  in  this  law  who  may  be 
warldng  longer  hours  at  present. 

Switttrland. — A  new  Compulsory  Arbitration  law  was  passed  by  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  and  took  effect  March  ai,  1900.  It  provides  for  legal  recognition  of  em- 
ployers' associations  and  trade-unions,  subject  to  the  fallowing  three  conditions: 
The  constitution  of  an  organiiation  must  not  contain  any  rules  inimical  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  it  must  be  subject  to  revision  on  the  demand  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  and  must  guarantee  the  right  to  join  the  organization  to  every  member 
of  the  trade.  There  are  three  stages  provided  for  negotiation  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  employer  and  employee: 

1.  Negotiation.   Separate  meetings  are  to  be  called  by  the  employers'  associations 
the  trade-unions  to  elect  an  equal  number  of  delegates  to  a  joint  meeting.  In 

the  absence  of  an  employers'  or  labor  organization,  the  council  of  state  calls  the 
meeting  at  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  the  respective  members  entitled  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  prad'hommes.*  The  joint  meetmg  settles  the  question  by  a  majority 
vote  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  delegates. 

2.  Conciliation.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  couikiI  must  appoint  one  or  more 
conciliators  from  its  own  members  upon  the  demand  of  either  party  to  the  contro- 
versy. The  conciliators  call  a  new  meeting  of  the  delegates  and  try  to  effect  a 
settlement  a^ain  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one.   If  that  fails, 

3.  Arbitration  is  called  for.  The  conciliators  inform  the  central  committee  of 
piud'hommes,  who  must  summon  the  delegates  to  a  new  meeting  within  six  days, 
and  the  meeting,  which  is  now  composed  of  the  delegates  from  both  sides  and  tiie 
prud'hommes,  effects  a  settlement  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  The  terms  once 
settled,  neither  party  to  the  agreement  is  allowed  to  break  it  during  the  period  for 
which  a  settlement  has  been  made,  and  instigations  to  strike  under  such  circum- 
sunces  are  punishable  under  the  taw.  See  also  Industrial  Commission  and  Wages. 

ZtABUAN.    See  Borneo. 

L&.aROS8E>  The  national  Canadian  game  continued  to  grow  in  interest  in  this 
country  during  1900.  The  Crescent  Athletic  Club  again  proved  the  strongest  Ameri- 
can team,  defeating  all  the  college  teams  and  two  strong  twelves  from  the  Dominion, 
although  two  other  Canadian  teams  lowered  the  club  men's  colors  and  prevented 
tiiem  front  showing  the  clean  record  which  they  had  to  their  credit  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1899.  in  the  Inter-University  Lacrosse  League,  composed  of  Columbia. 
Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Pennsylvania  (admitted  1900).  the  championship,  won  in 
1899  by  Cornell,  was  undecided  in  1900.  On  the  record  of  games  among  the  four 
honors  seem  to  be  about  evenly  divided.  In  the  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Association 
fames,  played  between  Stevens  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Lehigh  University, 
Johns  Hopkins,  still  probably  the  strongest  college  team  of  the  country,  once  more 
won  the  championship.  With  the  growing  interest  in  lacrosse  among  the  colleges  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  two  associations  may  in  time  become  amalgamated,  and  in- 
clude good  lacrosse  colleges  now  unrepresented  in  either  organization,  such  as 
Hobart,  Swarthmore,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York  Univer- 
sity also,  which  was  the  first  college  to  play  lacrosse,  and  which  at  the  present  time 
has  no  team,  should  appear  in  an  intercollegiate  series.  The  claims  of  this  sport  are 
gradually  gaining  recognition,  and  in  a  few  years  the  game,  with  its  present  growth, 
should  become  popular  not  only  throughout  the  East,  but  among  the  clubs  and  col- 
leges of  the  Middle  West.  An  interesting  event  of  the  season  was  a  tour  made  by 
an  Indian  team  from  the  Six  Nations  of  Canada,  which  defeated  Hobart  6  to  I,  Cor- 
nell 6  to  I,  and  the  Staten  Island  Lacrosse  Club  13  to  3,  and  lost  to  Ste\'ens.  4  to  6. 
ijicrofise  is  a  legacy  to  modern  sportsmen  from  the  Indians  themselves,  and  is  the 
only  field  game  which  has  sprung  directly  from  American  soil.  After  years  of 
endeavor  on  the  ^rt  of  its  adherents  it  has  at  last  gained  a  firm  foothold  also 
across  the  Atlantic  in  England.  Thus  Americans  have  paid  in  part  the  debt  which 
they  owe  for  the  many  field  games  imported  from  the  Old  World.  It  is  reported 
that  many  of  the  best  class  of  British  players  are  now  leaving  football,  which  in 
Orcat  Britain  is  being  injured  by  professionalism,  and  joining  the  growing  ranks  of 
lacrosse  players.   See  Sports. 

IiASRONBS,  or  MARIAMfNB  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 


'Prud'hommes  are  arbitrators,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
employees,  elected  for  a  certain  period  of  time  by  their  peers  to  act  as  judges  in 
trade  disputes.  They  have  all  the  powers  of  a  court,  with  the  difference  that  they 
are  not  professional  lawyers  or  judges,  and  that  no  lawyers  are  allowed  to  plead 


before  them  for  either  side. 
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Ocean  between  13°  and  21°  north  latitude  and  145"  and  146°  east  longitude.  Tbe 
islands  are  divided  into  two  groups,  and  consist  of  the  four  larger  islands,  Guam 
ig.v.).  Rota,  Finian,  Saipan,  and  several  others  of  less  extent.  The  entire  area  of 
the  group  is  estimated  at  over  400  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  about  io,oool 
The  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Guam,  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1898,  were  sold,  together  with  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  islands,  by  Spain  to  Germany 
in  October,  1899,  for  the  sum  of  16,750,000  marks.  The  capital  of  the  group  is 
Saipan,  and  the  islands  administratively  belong  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Pro- 
tectorate. The  islands  are  mostly  volcanic,  sparsely  populated  and  of  very  little 
commercial  importance.  The  climate  is  not  unhealthful,  but  the  soil  is  not  adapted 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  natives  are  allied  to  the  Tagalos  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  mixed  Tagalo  and  Chamorro  origin. 

ItAQOS,  a  British  crown  colony  in  West  Africa  lying  on  the  Bight  of  Benin  be- 
tween Dahomey  (French)  on  the  west  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  (British) 
on  the  east.  The  area  is  985  square  miles,  and  the  population  upward  of  85,00a 
The  hinterland  of  the  colony  consists  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Lagos,  tbt 
boundaries  of  which  were  so  defined  in  December,  1899,  that  its  present  area  is  esti- 
mated at  over  21,000  square  miles  and  its  population  at  about  3,000.000.  With  the 
exception  of  about  12,000  Mohammedans  and  6000  Christians  the  inhabitants  are 
pagans,  but  successful  missionary  work  is  being  accomplished.  The  town  of  Lagos 
is  the  largest  on  the  West  African  coast,  its  inhabitants  numbering  about  40,000. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbor.  In  the  interior  are  a  number  of  large  cities,  Abeokuta 
and  Ibadan  having,  it  is  said,  about  150,000  and  180,000  inhabitants  respectively;  the 
reported  population  of  Ogbomisho  is  30,000,  Oyo  60.000,  and  Ilorin  70,000.  The  last- 
named  city  is  situated  in  Northern  Nigeria  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Lagos  boundary. 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Sir  William  MacGre^r  since  1899). 
who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council.  Besides  a  i>olice  force  of 
about  350  men  the  colony  had  a  force  of  Hausa  constabulary  numbering  about  8^. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1897  amounted  to  f  177,421  and  £182.669  respectively;  in 
1898,  revenue,  £206,444.  and  expenditure,  £203,802.  The  most  important  products 
are  rubber,  palm  oil,  and  palm  kernels ;  other  products  and  exports  are  ivory,  gum 
copal,  cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  and  timber.  The  principal  imports  are  alcoholic  liquors, 
tobacco,  cotton  textiles,  and  hardware.  In  1897  the  imports  were  valued  at  $3,749,- 
638  and  the  exports  at  $3,046,000;  in  1899  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to 
^,704,000  and  $4,457,000  respectively.   The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 

Late  in  1900  it  was  announced  that  the  railway  connecting  the  port  of  Lagos  with 
Ibadan  by  way  of  Abeokuta  was  about  to  be  opened  for  trafhc.  The  road,  which  was 
begun  in  1896,  is  126  miles  long  and  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge;  it  has  a  number  of  note- 
worthy bridges,  one  of  which  is  900  feet  and  another  2000  feet  in  length.  The  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  line  to  Ogbomisho,  Ilorin.  and  the  Niger  is  under  consideration. 
It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  British  secretary  for  the  colonies,  is  con> 
sidering  the  construction  of  a  line  for  the  benefit  of  Hausaland  in  the  Niger  ter- 
ritories. 

LAHAROEISM.   See  Zoological  Literature. 

IJUHSDORFF,  Count,  was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1900  to  succeed  Count 
Muravieff  as  foreign  minister  of  Russia.  Count  Lamsdorff  was  bom  in  1838  and  is 
the  great-grandson  of  the  tutor  of  Emperor  Paul  I.  He  entered  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  in  1866  and  became  first  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  1875.  Three 
years  later  he  accompanied  Prince  GorchakofF  to  the  Berlin  Congress.  He  then 
held  in  turn  the  offices  of  director  of  Chancellery  and  senior  councillor  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  assistant  foreign  minister. 

I.AMDSOAFB  OARDBNINa   See  Horticulture. 

ZiANDS,  PUBUO.  Much  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
cluded lands  of  wonderful  fertility,  and  the  policy  of  granting  to  States  and  indi- 
viduals only  such  of  the  arid  lands  as  they  might  be  willing  and  able  to  reclaim  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  irrigation  and  opening  up  additional  sections  to 
cultivation  and  settlement.  By  withholding  its  lands,  in  the  main,  from  corporations, 
the  United  States  has  protected  the  rights  of  its  individual  citizens,  and  the  results 
have  been  the  development  of  emigration  and  the  peopling  of  the  great  western 
plains  with  a  nation  of  landowners.  Nearly  the  whole  trans-Mississippi  country, 
when  it  came  into  the  government's  possession,  was  a  region  unexplored,  and 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  tribes  of  Indians.  Its  settlement  was  hastened  unqu^ 
tionably  by  the  discovery  of  ^old  in  California,  but  the  credit  of  building  up  the 
West  is  chiefly  due  to  the  national  land  policy.  The  Homestead  act  induced  settle- 
ment; land  grants  to  railroads  connected  the  West  with  the  East;  the  reservation  of 
school  tracts  provided  a  stimulus  to  emigration  by  insuring  the  means  of  offering 
secondary  education,  and  the  location  of  land  scrips,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
great  Western  State  universities,  among  which  those  of  Michigm  Minnesota.  Wis- 
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consin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  California,  and  several  others  are  notable  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions.  Only  in  the  management  of  its  forests,  in  which  there 
has  been  the  greatest  carelessness,  has  this  country  fallen  behind.  Within  the  past 
ten  years,  however,  a  more  enlightened  policy  in  this  regard  has  been  pursued.  The 
United  States  obtained  a  common  public  domain  almost  at  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  by^  the  cession  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  various  original  thirteen  States  of 
the  vast  regions,  reachii^  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  which  were  claimed  by  them 
as  a  part  of  their  own  territory.  Successive  additions  of  land  brought  the  limits  of 
the  country  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  great  area  of  Alaska  in  the  northwest.  The 
whole  of  this  domain  has  since  been  erected  into  States  and  Territories,  but  over 
1,000,000,000  acres,  mostly  in  the  West,  still  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
general  government. 

Disposal  of  Public  Lands. — The  early  steps  toward  the  disposal  of  public  lands 
were  tentative,  and  the  present  system  is  the  result  of  various  experiments.  At  first 
an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  public  lands  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for  financiering 
for  the  benefit  of  the  government.  In  time,  however,  there  grew  up  the  policy  of 
gradually  disposing  of  the  national  domain  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  directly. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  disposed  of  principally  by  cash  entry  (public  auction  or 
private  sale)  ;  homestead  entry  (by  which  a  tract  not  exceeding  a  quarter-section, 
or  160  acres,  may  now  be  had  on  the  payment  only  of  certain  nominal  fees,  the  title 
passing  to  the  settler  after  he  has  resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  for  a  period 
of  five  years)  ;  desert  land  entry  (whereby  a  settler  by  instituting  irrigation  may  take 
up  a  tract  of  320  acres)  ;  mineral  land  entry,  school  grants,  railroad  grants,  and  grants 
to  States  for  educational  and  other  institutions.  Two  forms  of  entry  were  withdrawn 
in  i8gi :  the  pre-emption  entry  and  the  timber-culture  entry,  but  claims  previously 
initiated  are  allowed  to  be  perfected.  Pre-emption  is  the  exercise  of  a  right  by  a  per- 
son who  has^  settled  and  improved  public  land,  not  exceeding  160  acres,  to  obtain 
title  to  such  in  preference  to  any  other  person  by  entry  and  purchase  at  government 
rates  whenever  the  land  may  be  offered  for  sale.  By  the  Timber  Culture  act  the 
settler  might,  by  planting  trees  on  10  acres,  receive  160  acres  free  at  the  end  of 
three  years. 

Survey  of  Public  Lands. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  disposal  and  management  of  its 
public  lands  the  United  States  carries  on  an  annual  survey,  and  all  public  lands, 
before  being  disposed  of — i.e.,  before  title  passes — must  be  surveyed.  This  survey 
is  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  "rectangular  system."  The  public  domain  is 
divided  4hto  "townships"  of  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided  into  numbered 
"sections"  of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres.  The  simplicity  of  the  system  has 
recommended  its  use,  which  has  continued  for  over  a  century.  Up  to  June  30, 
1900,  1,101,831,641  acres  of  the  public  lands  had  been  surveyed,  of  which  737,- 
658,178  acres  had  been  disposed  of.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  that  date 
the  amount  of  land  surveyed  (and  survey  accepted)  was  7,567,282  acres,  in  14 
States  and  Territories,  through  an  appropriation  of  $325,000,  of  which  $75,000  was 
set  aside  for  field  examinations.  The  largest  areas  surveyed  were  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  (each  above  1,000,000  acres),  Montana.  Idaho.  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Washington.  OrcKon,  and  Nevada,  and  the  smallest  in  Florida  (46  acres),  and 
Alaska  (939  acres).  The  rectangular  system  was  extended  to  Alaska  only  in  1899. 
The  amount  of  vacant  public  lands  in  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1900,  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  following  page,  and  it  may  be  explained  that  area  reserved  means 
land  reserved  from  disposal  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  and  area  appropriated  means 
lands  embraced  in  selections,  filings,  and  entries,  and  also  the  area  of  lands  granted 
for  school  purposes.  The  total  present  area  of  the  public  lands  may  be  stat^  to  be 
approximately  1,071,881,662  acres,  of  which  917,135,880  acres  are  undisposed  of,  and 
•54.745.782  acres  reserved  for  various  reasons. 

Lands  Disposed  of  in  1899-1900. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
13.453.888  acres  were  disposed  of,  or  about  4,271,475  acres  more  than  during  the 
previous  12  months.  Of  this  land,  1,178,982  acres  represented  cash  sales,  and  12,212,- 
482  acres  miscellaneous  entries,  such  as  homestead,  timber  culture,  land  warrant, 
scrip.  State,  swamp-land,  and  railroad  and  wagon  road  selections,  Indian  allotments, 
etc.  Of  the  12,000,000  odd  acres  of  miscellaneous  entries,  8.478,409  acres  were 
original  homestead  entries,  an  increase  of  2,300.822  acres.  There  was  also  a  large 
increase  during  the  year  in  the  acreage  of  final  homestead  entries.  There  was  a 
reduction  in  the  pre-emption  and  timber-culture  entries  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  covering  those  entries.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  land  certified  or 
patented  on  account  of  railroad  grants  was  1.277,573  acres,  an  increase  of  772,921 
acres  over  the  preceding  year.  The  report  of  the  General  Land  Office  shows  that 
material  progress  has  been  made  in  the  examinations  necessary  to  the  adjustment  of 
railroad  land  grants.  Twenty-eight  railroads  were  given  rights  of  way  over  the 
public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  rights  of  way 
were  approved  for  canals  and  reservoirs.  Under  the  State  Desert  Segregation  act,  ced- 
it^  irngated  public  lands  to  the  State  where  the  State  has  performed  the  worH>  3855 
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acres  were  grren  to  Wyoming,  and  a  list  aggregating  54.006  acres,  filed  hf  Idaho,  wss 
approved.  The  year  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  petroleum 
indnstry  in  sotTthem  California,  and  practically  all  public  lands  containing  any  indica- 
tion of  petroleum  have  been  located  as  mineral  land.  In  the  mineral  d^^*isionof  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  1415  mineral  and  mill-site  patents  were  issued  on  2820  claims.  Thiswas 
a  decrease  for  the  year  of  297,  mainly  due  to  a  large  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  st»- 
pensions,  notably  in  Colorado  and  Montana,  which  suspensions  are  attributable  to 
rarions  late  rulings  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Actually  there  was  an  incrfasc 
in  the  mineral  exploration  of  the  year.  Of  coal  patents,  69  were  issued,  an  increase 
of  31,  and  against  the  decrease  in  mineral  and  mill-site  patents  1618  entries  are 
recorded,  a  gain  of  212.  Great  interest  in  the  mining  industry  was  shown  in  all  the 
mining  States  and  Territories.  The  general  land  commissioner  stated  in  his  report 
for  1898-99  that  no  mining  claims  had  been  received  from  the  Yukon  country  in 
Alaska,  but  that  another  year  would  disclose  whether  or  not  the  miners  are  desirous 
of  proving  up,  paying  for,  and  acquiring  title  to  their  claims.  He  reports  for  1899- 
1900  that  a  negative  answer  must  be  returned  if  the  actual  making  of  mineral  entries 
be  taken  as  a  guide;  nevertheless,  he  states  80  applications  for  mineral  surveys  were 
made  dnring  the  year  to  the  surveyor-general  of  Alaska,  and  54  practical  surveyors 
have  received  appointments  as  United  States  mineral  surveyors  for  that  district.  J8 
of  whom  are  located  at  Nome. 
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*  The  uDre^ervcti  lands  in  Alaska  are  moetly  nnanrverod  and  unappropriarcd. 

The  Public  forests. — By  the  protection  of  the  public  forests  from  indiscriminate 
lumbering,  fires,  and  other  injurious  agencies  or  influences,  the  government  aims  to 
insure  a  woodland  covering  for  important  watersheds,  to  preserve  the  timber  snpply, 
to  maintain  tiiose  meteorological  conditions  supposed  to  be  created  by  the  pre«* 
ence  of  extensive  forests,  and  in  other  ways  to  maintain  the  forests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community  rather  than  for  the  individual  In  consequence 
there  have  been  set  aside  from  the  public  forests  within  the  past  ten  years  39 
reserves,  embracing  an  estimated  area  of  46,828,449  acres.  Tne  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  for  some  twenty  years  before  the  creation  of 
the  first  of  these  reserves  been  emphasizing  the  need  of  a  national  forestry  pot- 
icy  and  .system,  but  it  was  not  until  i8^l  that  the  President  received  authority  to 
set  aside  such  lands,  and  it  was  not  until  1897  that  provision  for  the  administration 
of  these  reserves  was  brought  about.  The  latter  result  is  largely  due  to  the  National 
Academy^  of  Sciences.  which,_  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  under- 
forested 
publi& 

ficiency  ot  the-reswveisystein. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  national  forestry  system  is  of  a  very  recent  period.  Already 
it  has  been  well  advanced,  and  the  opposition  of  the  West  has  in  a  large  measure 
fivea  way  to  petition,  or  at  least  to  co-operation,  in  the  matter  of  establishing  re- 
serves and  national  parks. 

Action  of  the  Year  Regarding  Forest  Reserves. — One  reserve  was  created  during 
the  fiscal  year,  the  Santa  Ynez,  a  tract  of  145,000  acres  in  the  mountains  of  that 
name  along  the  California  coast,  upon  the  petition  of  the  neighboring  coast  towns 
for  tbe  protection  of  the  water  supply,  an  absorbing  and  serious  question  in  Cali- 
fornia.  Two  existing  reservations  were  enlarged :  the  Prescott  Forest  Reserve,  in 
Arizona,  from  10,240  acres  to  423,680  acres,  and  the  Big  Horn  Forest  Reserve,  in 
Wyoming,  from  1,137,680  acres  to  1,180,800  acres.  Both  enlargements  were  made  on 
petition,  the  first  in  order  to  save  the  timber  for  the  use  of  the  immediate  community, 
and  to  protect  the  watersheds  of  the  Verde,  Salt,  and  Gila  rivers,  and  the  second 
for  treatment  of  timber.  One  reserve,  the  Olympic  Forest,  in  Washington,  was  reduced 
tqr  about  364,960  acres,  eliminating  lai^  areas  of  agricultural  lands.  Four  with- 
drawals have  been  made,  as  follows:  Timber  lands  covering  watersheds  in  the  Santa 
Catalina  Motmtains,  Ariz.  ;  forests  protecting  the  head  waters  of  Newlan  Creek  in- 
Fremont  and  Custer  counties.  Col. ;  a  strip  of  timber  land  bordering  the  Bitter  Root 
Forest  Reserve,  Mont,  and  forest  lands  about  Cedar  Lake,  Wash.,  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  water  supply  of  Seattle.  A  proposed  Crow  Creek  Forest  Reserve, 
in  Wyoming,  also  withdrawn  from  use.  was  later  created  (October  10,  1900)  after 
the  publication  of  the  General  Land  OBice's  report  for  the  year  ending  June  jo.  1900. 
This  is  added  to  the  following  table  of  existing  forest  reserves,  taken  from  that 
report: 
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About  the  close  of  1900  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Cotigress  to  create  an  Appa- 
lachian Forest  Reserve  by  the  purchase  of  not  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  lands 
within  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  Such 
a  reserve  would  be  the  '6rst  to  be  established  in  the  East.  When  it  is  pointed  cot 
that  soft  woods  are  mostly  found  on  the  Western  reserves,  and  that  with  the 
diminishing  supply  of  commercial  hardwoods  on  the  central  plain  eastward  from  the 
Mississippi,  the  lumbermen  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  South  Atlantic  region,  the 
importance  of  such  a  reserve  is  apparent.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  scientific 
forestry  methods,  and.  while  permitting  lumbering,  to  protect  this,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  hardwood  sections,  from  the  rapacity  of  unintelligent  lumbermen. 

National  Parks. — There  is  an  essential  difference  between  a  forest  reserve  and  a 
national  park.  The  former  is  created  for  the  protection  of  forests  and  important 
watersheds;  the  latter,  while  accomplishing  the  same  purposes,  is  set  aside  mainly 
for  the  recreation  of  the  people,  the  preserving  of  scenery,  the  protection  of  game, 
historic  objects  and  the  like.  No  lumbering  can  be  carried  on  within  them,  and  the 
mining  laws,  with  one  exception,  do  not  apply  to  them.  The  methods  also  of  setting 
-  lands  aside  for  parks  and  forest  reserves  are  radically  different.  Each  national  park, 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  provided  for  under  a  ^>ecial 
act  of  Congress,  in  which  the  land  is  specifically  described  by  metes  and  bounds,  and 
cannot  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in  size  without  special  authority  from  Congress. 
Forest  reserves  are  created  by  presidential  proclamations,  and  can  be  enlarged  and 
reduced  in  size  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  circumstances  warrant 
such  action.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  troops  of  the  r^ular  army,  assigned 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  but  under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Besides 
the  national  parks  controlled  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  there  are  a  niunber 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  Although  these  do  not  properly  cotdc 
within  the  scope  of  a  discussion  of  the  public  domain,  thnr  are,  for  completeness' 
sake,  included  in  the  following  table  of  national  parks.  The  area  of  the  military 
parks  cannot  be  given,  as  they  are  not  yet  completed,  additional  land  being  now  in 
course  of  acquisition. 
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Note.— In  addition  the  United  StaUsn  baa  reserved,  by  actit  of  1832,  1877,  and  1880,  S18  acres  contaiuini 
the  hot  springB  of  Garland  County,  Arkansas,  actlne  as  landlord  to  various  hotels  and  bathing  otsUitfa- 
menU  which  attract  an  annoal  pBtrooaRe  of  60,000  visttors.  It  has  also  marrod  the  Casa  Onade  rain,  nesi 
Florence,  ArtBiMM,  a  prehistoric  relic  situated  upon  480  aeres  set  aside  on  Jnne  a,  18BS. 

The  general  land  commissioner  again  urges  the  inclusion  within  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  of  the  adjoining  Yellowstone  Timber  Land  Reserve  and  portions  of  the 
adjoining  Teton  Forest  Reserve  and  adjoining  tracts  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  The  main 
reasons  are  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  timber  and  of  the  big  game,  which 
wander  in  lai^e  numbers  from  the  park  every  winter.  The  land  commissioner  has 
reported  on  five  proposed  national  parks.  These  embrace:  (i)  The  two  groves  of 
Sequoia  gigantea  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties,  Cal.,  the  largest  and  among 
the  finest  groups  in  existence.  (2)  The  Wind  Cave,  a  cavern  of  great  extent  and 
beauty  in  South  Dakota.  (3)  The  petrified  forest  in  Arizona.  The  House  report  in 
Congress  (No.  879)  states  that  in  its  scenic  features,  geological  interest,  and  general 
attractiveness  this  Arizona  forest  surpasses  the  petrified  forests  of  the  Yellowstoiic, 
of  Wyoming,  or  of  California.  It  is  now  subject  to  vandalism  by  tourists,  while 
others  have  used  giant  powder  to  obtain  crystals  for  commercial  use.  (4)  A  "pajarito" 
park  (pajarito  meaning  a  small  bird)  in  New  Mexico,  a  tract  about  15  by  30  miles, 
lying  34  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe.  The  official  report  states  that  the  district  con- 
tains tens  of  thousands  of  cliff  dwellings,  capable  of  sheltering  100,000  to  300.000 
people,  many  communal  houses  on  the  mcpas  above  the  cliffs,  some  of  them  con- 
taining from  1000  to  2000  rooms,  and  a  large  number  of  outposts,  burial  mounds 
and  crypts,  etc.  (5)  The  Shoshone  Falls  Park,  along  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho,  em- 
bracing the  great  Shoshone  Falls,  about  2io  feet  high,  within  a  canon  800  feet  deep; 
Twin  Falls,  which  fall  180  feet  on  either  side  of  an  island,  and  the  Blue  Lakes 
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region,  containing  scenic  features  of  gre^t  beauty.  Of  these  proposed  national 
parks,  the  lands  embracing  the  petrified  forest,  the  great  trees,  and  the  wind  cave 
have  been  temporarily  withdrawn  to  insure  them  from  use  or  disposal  during  the 
time  incident  to  the  necessary  examination. 

Forest  Adminisiration  of  the  Year.— In  hand  with  the  establishment  of  the 
national  forest  preserves  goes  the  important  work  of  administering  them.  This 
includes  their  patrol,  the  detection  and  extinguishment  of  fires,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  trails,  the  cutting  of  fire-breaks,  etc.,  and  the  consideration  of  such 
questions  as  the  prohibition  of  grazing  within  the  forests,  the  reforestration  of 
various  regions,  the  elimination  of  agricultural  lands  from  the  preserves,  and  the 
subject  of  conservative  lumbering.  The  public  forests  have  now  been  under  the  care 
of  an  organized  force  for  about  three  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1899-1900  this  force  consisted  of  9  superintendents,  37  supervisors,  and  about  250 
forest  rangers.  One  hundred  additional  rangers  were  employed  during  the  season, 
July  15 — October  15,  which  is  the  great  danger  period  as  regards  forest  fires. 
During  the  year  237  more  camp  or  other  small  fires  were  extinguished  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Some  173  fires  beyond  the  incipient  stage,  burning  12,360  acres,  were 
extinguished,  against  223  such  fires,  embracing  52,112  acres,  which  engaged  attention 
during  1898-99.  Eight  great  fires  were  extinguished  after  consuming  50,680  acres  of 
timber,  against  9  fires,  covering  79,500  acres,  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
During  the  year  2250  miles  of  trail  were  made  accessible,  1095  miles  of  new  trails  cut, 
1396  miles  of  trails  blazed,  and  264  miles  of  permanent  fire-breaks  cut,  with  an 
average  width  of  39  feet.  The  opening  of  trails  is  an  important  feature,  in  order  that 
fires  may  be  reached  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Much  attention  was  given  during 
the  year  to  the  question  of  puttii^  into  operation  a  system  for  harvesting  and  market- 
ing timber  on  the  reserves,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  local  population, 
coupled  with  provision  for  reproduction  of  the  crop  and  maintenance  of  proper  for- 
est conditions.  This  is  the  first  step  of  the  government  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  forestry  to  its  public  lands.  The  forest  superintendents  have  been 
instructed  to  study  the  matter  of  lumbering  and  reforestration  in  their  relation  to  par- 
ticular reserves,  and  to  co-operate  in  this  work  with  the  division  of  forestry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Future  experience,  the  superintendent  of  the  Land 
Office  reports,  may  indicate  the  advisability  of  the  transfer  of  the  supervision  of  all 
public  forests  to  the  division  of  forestry.  There  is  at  present,  it  should  be  added,  a 
lack  of  proper  oi^nization  as  regards  the  management  of  the  public  forests.  The 
General  Land  Office  administers  them  and  the  Geological  Survey  maps  and  describes 
them,  while  the  division  of  forestry,  which  has  all  the  trained  foresters  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  employ,  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  as  its  assistance  may  be 
asked  for.  A  discussion  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  a  treatment  of  the  problems  con- 
cerning American  woodlands  at  large,  will  be  found  in  the  article  FcHtESTRY. 

I1AO8,  a  part  of  Indo-China,  formerly  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Siara,  but 
under  French  protection  since  1893,  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Tonquin,  and  has  an 
estimated  area  of  91,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  1,500,000.  It  is 
administered  by  a  French  official  resident  under  the  government  of  French  Indo- 
China.  The  cost  of  administration  is  met  by  the  other  Indo-Chinese  dependencies  of 
France  in  the  following  proportions:  Cochin  China,  six-thirteenths;  Anam  and 
Tonquin,  five-thirteenths;  Cambodia,  two-thirteenths.  The  estimated  expenditure 
for  1899  was  something  over  692,000  francs.  The  i}roducts  include  rice,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, fruits,  and  teak,  while  gold,  lead,  tin,  and  various  precious  stones  occur.  Com- 
merce is  undeveloped  on  account  of  lack  of  access  to  the  country.  A  number  of 
towns  on  the  Mekong  have  telegraphic  communication  with  Hue  in  Anam  and 
Saigon  in  Cochin  China.   See  Inoo-China. 

LASOm,  a  new  synthetic  silver  compound,  representit^  il.i  per  cent,  of  silver 
combined  with  protalbin,  is  said  to  be  richer  in  the  metal  than  any  of  the  other 
compounds.  It  is  a  gray,  granular  powder,  soluble  in  hot  water,  precipitated  neither 
by  albumen  nor  by  chlorides.  Stephenson,  in  The  Therapeutist  for  May  15,  1900, 
advocates  its  use  in  conjunctivitis,  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  conjunctiva,  acute  con- 
tagious ophthalmia,  trachoma,  and  lacrimal  trouble.  It  is  used  as  a  dry  powder,  or 
in  s  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  solution.  It  is  more  likely  to  stain  the  conjunctiva  than 
nitrate  of  silver  or  any  of  the  other  synthetic  compounds  of  the  nitrate. 

LA8SEIRRB,  Henri  de  Monzie,  a  French  writer,  died  July  23.  1900,  at  the  age' 
of  72.  After  studying  law  in  Paris  he  became  a  journalist,  collaborating  on  the 
Rev\te  du  Monde  Catholique  and  finally  becoming  editor-in-chief  of  the  Content' 
Porain.  He  made  himself  especially  prominent  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
attacked  Kenan's  Vie  de  Ifsus,  and  finally  hy  the  ardor  with  which  he  advocated 
pilgrimages  to  Lourdes.  Believing  himself  to  have  been  saved  from  blindness  by  a 
bottle  of  Lourdes  water,  he  became  the  historian  of  that  shrine,  his  monograph 
No&e  Dame  de  Lourdes  (1869)  being  translated  into  43  languages.    His  French 


translation  of  the  Gospels  was  approved  by  many  bishops,  but  was  fiiulty  put  od 
the  Index. 

UiTtER,  DAT  SAINTS.   See  MosHOHS. 

IiAVBOFF,  Pyotr  Lavdopich,  Russian  philosophical  writer  and  revolutionary 
exile,  was  born  June  14,  1823,  at  Melekhoff,  government  of  Pskoff,  and  died  in  Pahs 
on  February  6,  1900.  After  receiving  a  military  education  he  taught  in  the  Govern- 
ment Artillery  School.  His  literary  activity  began  with  poems,  o£  which  many  wern 
anti-governmental  in  spirit.  Scientific  articles,  like  the  Essay  of  a  History  of 
Physical  Sciences  (1865),  followed  in  the  Arlillery  Journal,  of  which  he  was  assistani 
editor.  His  articles  Theory  of  Personality  (i860)  produced  a  great  sensation,  as 
the  author  advocated  a  critical  attitude  and  inviolable  union  of  theory  and  practice  10 
all  matters.  Then  came  the  Three  Talks  on  the  Contemporary  Importance  0! 
Philosophy  (1861),  which  were  hardly  less  effective.  In  1863  he  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary circle,  Land  and  Liberty,  but  went  unmolested  until  1866,  being  meanwhile 
editor  of  the  Russian  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  (1861-64).  After  Karakozoff's 
attempt  on  Alexander  11. 's  life  Lavroff  was  arrested  in  April,  1866,  and  tried  by  a 
court-martial  in  August  of  the  same  year.  He  was  sent  to  an  out-of-the-way  town  in 
the  government  of  Vologda,  and  from  there  contributed,  under  the  pseudonym 
Mirtoff,  his  essays:  Civilisation  and  Savage  Nations;  Morality,  and  his  famous 
Historical  Letters,  printed  in  The  IVeck  (1868-69).  These  latter,  reprinted  in  book 
form,  became  the  political  gospel  of  the  younger  generation,  especially  among  tbe 
thousands  of  yout^  men  and  women  who  left  their  homes  to  live  among  the  peas- 
ants and  try  to  better  their  lot,  after  they  had  joined  the  great  democratic  move- 
ment of  the  seventies  known  as  "going  to  the  peoi^e."  On  February  27,  i8;ft 
he  escaped  with  the  help  of  the  well-known  revolutionist  Lopatin,  and  oa 
March  13,  after  dangerous  adventures,  he  came  to  Paris,  Here  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  and  a  staff  contributor  for  Revue  An- 
tkropologique.  He  was  very  active  during  the  Commune,  and  went  to  Brussels  and 
London  to  ask  aid  from  the  General  Council  of  the  International.  In  1873  he  started 
at  Zurich  the  semi-monthly  Forward,  which  he  left  three  years  later.  From  i88j 
till  1S88  he  published  the  revolutionary  organ  Messenger  of  the  People's  WiU,  and 
in  1892-96  several  volumes  of  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Russian  Social-RiW- 
lutionary  Movement.  His  greatest  work  is  the  monumental  Essay  of  a  History  of 
Thought  of  Modern  Times,  of  which  only  the  first  and  a  part  of  the  second  volumes 
appeared,  the  greater  part  being  ready  in  manuscript. 

X1AWB8,  Sir  John.  F.R.S..  the  great  promoter  of  scientific  agriculture,  died 
August  31,  1900,  at  the  age  of  86.  After  graduating  from  Brasenose  College.  Oxford, 
he  spent  some  time  in  London  making  a  study  of  practical  chemistry,  and  in  1834 
began  the  experiments  on  his  property  at  Rothamstead,  which  have  solved  many 
important  questions  in  agriculture.  Afterward,  near  lx)ndon,  he  established  exten- 
sive works  where  superphosphate  of  lime  for  fertilizers  was  manufactured.  In  1843 
Sir  Henry  Gilbeh  became  associated  with  him,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations 
have  been  published  in  various  leading  scientific  and  agricultural  magazines.  Sir 
John  Lawes  has  been  highly  honored  for  his  services  both  in  Great  Britain  and  io 
the  United  States.  The  mterest  which  he  took  in  American  agriculture  is  shown  by 
his  establishing  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  by  which  provision  is  made  for  a 
biennial  course  of  lectures  in  the  United  States  on  the  work  at  Rothamstead;  one 
course  was  given  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November,  1900,  before  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  He  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  the  investigations  at  Rothamstead  in  perpetuity. 

LAWN  TBNNIS.  The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  1900  connected  with 
the  game  of  lawn  tennis  was  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  three  of  the  best  pla)'cri 
of  England.  The  visit  of  Goodbody  in  1895.  and  that  of  Mahoney,  Eaves,  and  NisSet 
in  1897,  had  made  Englishmen  acquainted  with  the  constantly  increasing  skill  of  the 
American  players.  In  1900  Dwtght  F.  Davis,  of  Harvard,  presented  the  Davis  Inter* 
national  Challenge  Bowl  as  a  perpetual  trophy,  and  an  invitation,  sent  by  the 
National  American  Association  to  the  English  Lawn  Tennis  Association  for  a  series 
of  matches,  was  accepted  and  a  challenge  sent.  The  resulting  games  constituted 
the  first  international  lawn  tennis  tournament  between  England  and  the  United 
States  to  be  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  two  national  associations.  The  game 
took  place  August  8-10,  on  the  courts  of  the  historic  Longwood  Cricket  Oub.  n«r 
Boston,  Mass.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  called  for  four  matche*;  in  singles  and 
one  in  doubles,  the  team  winning  the  majority  of  matches  to  take  the  cup  and  tbe 
international  championship.  Tlie  English  players  were  A.  W.  Gore  (captain).  E. 
D.  Blaclc.  and  H.  R.  Barrett.  These  players  were  officially  ranked,  according  to  A«r 
play  in  1R99.  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourteenth  respectively,  but  they  are  probably  among 
the  very  best  English  players,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Eioherty  brothers 
and  Dr.  Eaves.   The  American  players  were  Malcolm  D.  Whitman,  national  chun* 
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pion  in  singles  in  1898.  1899,  and  1900,  and  Dwig^t  F.  Davis  and  Holcombe  Ward, 
national  champions  in  doubles  in  1899  and  1900.  '  The  tournament  was  won  by  the 
Americans  as  follows :  Whitman  beat  Gore  6toi,  6to3.6t0  2;  Davis  beat  Black  4 
to  6,  6  to  2,  6  to  4.  6  to  4 ;  Davis  and  Ward  beat  Black  and  Barrett  6  to  4,  6  to  4, 6  to 
4;  Davis  played  Gore  9  to  7,  9  to  9  (unfinished),  a  severe  thunder  storm  bringing 
the  match  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  preventing  the  final  match  between  Whitman  and 
Black.  The  result  then  stood:  United  States — 3  matches  to  o,  10  sets  to  i,  76  games 
to  5a  As  the  Americans  had  won  the  first  three  matches  and  the  tournament,  and 
as  Barrett  was  to  return  to  England  the  following  day,  no  further  matches  could 
be  played.  The  Englishmen  were  beaten  fairly,  their  only  complaint  being  that  the 
courts  were  not  as  fast  as  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to  playing  on  at  home. 
They  were  overwhelmed  by  a  style  of  play  with  which  th^  were  entirely  unfamiliar, 
such  as  the  service  of  Davis,  Ward,  and  Whitman,  and  especially  that  of  the  latter, 
and  the  fastness  of  the  American's  play,  particularly  the  cyclonic  style  of  Davis. 
Although  the  Americans  won  all  their  matches,  some  of  the  contests  were  among  the 
pluckiest  and  most  exciting  ever  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  expected  that  the 
English  Lawn  Tennis  Association  will  again  send  a  challenge  for  the  Davis  trophy  in 
1901,  and  it  is  believed  that  one  or  both  of  the  Doherty  brothers  will  be  among  the 
contestants. 

The  international  play  did  not  end  with  this  tournament,  Gore  and  Black  entering  a 
tournament  at  Soutbanqrtoa,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  being  beaten  in  singles  by  Stevens 
and  Larned,  and  in  doubles  by  Wrenn  and  Campbell.  The  pair  entered  also  in  the 
twentieth  annual  tournament  of  the  United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion, August  14-22,  at  Newport,  R.  1.  In  the  character  of  players  the  entry  list  in 
1900  was  much  stronger  than  for  many  previous  seasons.  In  doubles  the  defeat  of 
Hackett  and  Allen,  of  Yale,  Eastern  champions,  by  Little  and  Alexander,  of  Prince- 
ton, Western  champions,  furnished  a  considerable  surprise.  The  latter  were  then 
beaten  by  Ward  and  Davis,  of  Harvard,  the  national  holders.  In  singles  alt  the 
crack  players  entered.  Gore  reached  the  semi-finals,  when  he  was  beaten  by  G.  L. 
Wrenn,  Jr.,  who  had  the  previous  day  beaten  his  brother,  the  one-time  champion. 
Lamed  won  easily  on  the  final  day  against  Wrenn,  and  gained  for  the  first  time, 
after  a  number  of  years  of  hard  play,  a  chance  for  the  national  championship. 
Lamed,  though  erratic,  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  player  in  this  country.  Much 
interest  was  aroused  in  his  match  with  Whitman  in  the  championship  round,  but  the 
latter  won  after  splendid  play  on  both  sides  by  6  to  4,  i  to  6,  6  to  2.  6  to  2,  taking 
the  championship  for  the  third  successive  year.  The  women's  national  championship, 
June  19-23,  at  Philadelphia,  was  won  by  Miss  Myrte  McAteer,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
by  default  from  Miss  Jones,  of  California,  who  was  playing  abroad.  Miss  Parker 
and  Miss  Hallie  Champlin,  Chicago,  won  in  doubles,  and  Miss  Hunnewell  and 
Alfred  Codman,  Boston,  won  the  mixed  doubles.  R.  D.  Little,  Princeton,  won  the 
intercollegiate  singles,  and  Little  and  Alexander,  Princeton,  the  doubles.  The 
annual  international  tournament  with  Canada  was  also  won  by  Little  in  singles;  in 
doubles  the  Hardy  brothers,  of  California,  won.  The  first  national  indoor  tourna- 
ment was  held  at  New  York  in  February ;  Allen,  of  Yale,  won  the  singles  and  J.  P. 
Paret  and  C.  Crogin,  New  York,  the  doubles.  Official  ranking  for  1900.  first  ten: 
M.  D.  Whitman,  D.  F.  Davis,  W.  A.  iarncd,  J.  P.  Paret,  K.  Collins,  G.  L. 
Wrenn,  Jr..  L.  E.  Ware.  B.  C.  Wright.  H.  Ward,  R.  P.  Huntington. 

In  Europe  lawn  tennis  has  a  widespread  popularity.  M.  J,  G.  Ritchie,  of  England, 
beat  H.  S.  Mahoney  (holder),  England,  at  Ostend.  Belgium,  by  default  for  the 
championship  of  the  continent.  R.  F.  Doherty  again  won  the  English  national 
champimtship. 

TiB4B.  The  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amoimted  to  209,240 
short  tons,  valued  at  $18,831,600.  and  the  estimated  figures  for  1900  are  251,781  tons,  an 
increase  of  32,401  tons  over  the  production  of  1899.  Much  of  the  metal  produced 
comes  from  the  important  silver-lead  regions  of  Idaho.  Montana,  and  Colorado, 
althoa^  there  was  also  considerable  activity  shown  by  the  mines  of  southeastern 
Missouri  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  native  ore,  imported  ores  and  base 
bullion  were  r^ned,  these  products  coming  chiefly  from  Mexico  and  to  some  extent 
from  British  Columbia. 

The  amount  imported  during  1900  was  224,343.349  pounds,  valued  at  $3,824,192, 
and  distributed  as  follows : 


United  Kingdom  

Germany   

Other  European  countries 
British  North  America... 

Mexico   

Other  coimtries  


Quantity.  Pounds. 
567482 

225,222 


Valued  at. 
$19,371 

7-947 


37,689,162 
178,602^ 
7,147,092 


2,648.735 
89.821 
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From  this  imported  ore  there  were  produced  during  1900,  103,705  short  tons  of 
lead,  as  compared  with  76,425  tons  in  1899.  The  averse  price  per  pound  at  New 
York  was  4.73  cents,  against  4.47  in  1899,  the  price  varying  from  3.90  cents  to  4.70, 
while  the  price  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  4.375  cents. 

IiBAOUB  OF  A2IZ1RIOAN  WHEBZJtlEN  is  an  organization  to  promote  tlie 
general  interests  of  cycling ;  to  ascertain,  defend,  and  protect  the  rights  of  wheelmen, 
and  to  secure  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  public  roads  and  highways  hy 
promoting  in  the  public  mind  a  sense  of  the  utility,  general  economy,  and  desir^ility 
of  high-class  roads,  and  persuading  legislators  to  make  laws  and  provide  money  to 
create  better  highways.  Organized  May  31,  i88a  Annual  meeting  on  the  seonid 
Wednesday  of  February  in  each  year.  Headquarters,  530  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.   Secretary,  Abbot  Bassett.   See  Cyojng. 

UIATHB8.  Stanley,  D.D.,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's  Coll^,  London, 
prebendary  01  St.  Paul's,  and  rector  of  Much  Hadham,  Herts,  died  in  the  latter 
town  April  30,  1900.  He  was  born  March  21,  1830,  and  was  educated  privately  and 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  a  curate  in  London,  and  in  1863  accepted 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College,  a  position  he  retained  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Leathes  was  a  member  of  the  Anglican  committee  for  the  revision 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  sat  from  1870  to  1S84.  Among  his  publications  are: 
The  mtttfss  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ;  Tlie  IVitness  of  St.  Paul  to  Chrut; 
The  Witness  of  St.  John  to  Christ  (the  three  being  the  Boyle  lectures,  Whitehall, 
for  1868,  1869,  and  1870  respectively) ;  The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament  (1873); 
The  Gospel  its  Own  Witness  (the  Hulsean,  Cambridge,  lectures  for  1873) ;  The 
Religion  of  the  Christ  (the  Hampton,  Oxford,  lectures  for  1874)  ;  Grounds  of 
Chrtstian  Hope  (1877)  ;  The  Christian  Creed,  its  Theory  and  Practice  (1877) ;  Old 
Testament  Prophecy,  its  Witness  as  a  Record  of  Divine  Foreknowledge  (the  War- 
burton  lectures,  Lincoln's  Inn,  r88o) ;  The  Foundations  of  Morality  (1882): 
Characteristics  of  Christianity  (1883)  ;  Christ  and  the  Bible  (1885)  ;  The  Law  in  tkt 
Prophets  (1891).  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Leathes  was  spoken  of  as  a  "most 
thorough  and  at  the  same  time  most  conservative"  representative  of  Old  'Testament 
scholarship. 

LSEWARS  ISZiANBS,  a  group  of  islands  constituting  a  British  colony,  are 
situated  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Windward  Islands.  The  group  includes  the 
islands  of  Dominica,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Anguilla,  besides  a  few  small  islands.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  701 
square  miles,  and  the  population  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1899  at  140.000,  mostly 
negroes  and  mulattoes.  The  chief  towns  of  the  colony  are  St.  John,  Antigua,  the 
seat  of  the  federal  government,  with  a  population  of  nearly  10.000;  and  Basseterre, 
St.  Kitts,  with  a  population  of  over  9000.  The  principal  products  of  the  colony  arc 
sugar,  molasses,  and  limes  and  lime  juice.  The  commerce  of  the  colony  for  18^ 
shows  a  considerable  increase  over  iSgB.  The  imports  increased  from  £299.976  in 
1898  to  i340,Il2  in  the  following  year.  The  principal  articles  of  import  were  food- 
stuffs, £141,192;  textiles,  £74,876,  and  metal  manufactures,  £16,994.  Of  the  total  im- 
ports, £i4!.403  came  from  Great  Britain,  £137,225  from  the  United  States,  and  £45,205 
from  British  colonies.  The  exports  for  i8p9  amounted  to  £351,429,  as  compared  with 
£286,403  in  1898.  The  export  of  sugar  increased  from  £174,098  in  1898  to  £230,029; 
molasses  from  £8596  to  £20,152,  and  lime  juice  from  £25,753  to  £32.780.  The  export 
by  countries  was  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  £60,207,  against  £62,563  in  1898;  United 
States,  £234,254,  against  £178,348  in  1898,  and  the  British  colonies,  £41.722,  against 
£28,075  in  i8c;£.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  colony 
in  1899  increased  by  nearly  £80,000,  as  compared  with  the  commerce  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  tonnage  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
ports  of  the  colony  during  1899  was  1,535.802  and  91.415  respectively.  The  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  colony  for  1899  were  £121,501  and  £143,285  respectively, 
against  £112,577  and  £138.612  in  i8g8.  The  increase  in  the  expenditures  is  due  mostly 
to  the  disastrous  hurricane  which  swept  Montserrat  and  Nevis  in  the  summer  of 
1899.  The  public  debt  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to  £294,121.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  colony  in  1899  was  24.879. 
and  the  total  amount  expended  on  education  during  the  same  year  was  nearly  £7000, 
of  which  over  £6000  was  contributed  by  the  government.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses the  colony  is  divided  into  the  five  presidencies  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  and  Virgin  Islands,  each  provided  with  one  or  two  legislative  chambers. 
The  central  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  commander-in-chief, 
assisted  by  the  federal  executive  council,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  by  the 
federal  legislative  council,  consisting  of  10  nominated  members  and  10  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  legislative  councils  of  the  several  presidencies. 

LBaiON  OP  HONOR,  founded  by  Napoleon  in  1802  as  a  reward  for  military 
and  civil  services.    In  1900  there  were  52  grand  crosses,  210  grand  officers,  10^ 
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commanders,  5679  officers,  and  36^170  chevaliers.  The  vast  number  of  this  order 
has  detracted  from  its  value.  In  1872  there  were  nearly  70,000  members,  but  since 
that  date  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  elections  to  membership,  which  arc  for 
life.  Military  members  receive  from  500  to  3000  francs  a  year,  according  to  rank, 
liie  French  president  is  grand  master  of  the  order. 

LBIBL,  WiLHELM,  a  celebrated  German  artist,  died  at  Wiirzbui^  in  December, 
1900.  He  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1846,  and  studied  at  Munich  and  Paris.  Many  of 
his  works,  with  others  of  the  so-called  new  school  to  which  he  belongs,  hang  in  the 
Pinakothek  of  Munich.  One  of  the  most  famous  works,  "The  Village  Politicians," 
(1878),  brought  100,000  marks  at  the  sale  in  the  first  "Secession  exhibition  at 
Berlin  in  1899.  His  favorite  subjects  are  the  rough-featured  peasants  of  Bavaria. 
His  style  is  strong,  but  lacks  refinement. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  JUKIOR,  UNIVERSmr,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  opened  in 
1891.  Statistics  for  the  academic  yeari899-i900showa  faculty  of  130  and  a  student  body 
of  1390.  The  additions  to  the  librarv  collection  during  the  year  were  10,000  volumes, 
malung  a  total  of  55,000  volumes.  The  university  income  for  the  year  was  between  * 
$500,000  and  $600,000.  The  total  endowment  at  present,  including  invested  funds,  is 
over  $20,000,000.  Eight  new  stone  buildings  are  now  in  process  of  construction,  all 
bewg  pBXt  of  the  original  quadrangles,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  chemistry 
building.  In  view  01  the  rearrangements  of  entrance  requirements  and  curricula 
now  being  made  in  the  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  this,  one  of  the  youngest  institutions. 
In  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements  the  attempt  has  been  made  from  the  outset 
to  insist  upon  an  adequate  preparatory  training  without  prescribing  particular  sub- 
jects. The  university  has  endeavored  to  recognize  everything  of  disciplinary  value 
in  the  schools  and  not  to  exalt  one  subject  unduly  above  another.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  endeavored  not  to  recognize  ineffective  or  insufficient  work  in  any  subject 
At  present  the  entering  student  may  offer  15  credits  for  full  standing,  selected  from 
29  different  subjects,  the  only  one  prescribed  being  English  composition,  counting 
2  credits.  These  29  subjects  are;  English  composition,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  advanced  algebra,  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  botany,  zoology,  freehand  drawing,  ancient  history,  medixval  and  mod- 
era  history,  English  history,  English  literature,  Spanish,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  biolcray,  physiography,  mechanical  drawing,  woodworking,  forge  work, 
foundry  work,  machine-shop  work.  These  have  different  values,  but  the  student 
may  offer  any  that  count  up  13  credits  to  supplement  the  English  composition.  In 
the  matter  of  entrance  examination  tests  the  university  is  looking  hopefully  forward 
toward  a  uniform  deBnition  of  subjects  by  all  the  universities  and  a  uniform  series 
of  examinations  by  3  central  authority.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are: 
Four  years  of  undergraduate  study  directed  toward  some  special  end.  No  subjects 
are  prescribed  for  graduation,  but  each  student  must  choose  the  work  of  some  one 
department  as  a  major  subject,  and  a  third  of  his  four  years'  work  must  be  devoted 
to  this  major  subject,  or  to  this  major  subject  and  some  closely  allied  minor  or 
minors.  For  all  of  his  undei^raduate  work  his  major  professor  is  his  educational 
adviser;  bnt,  in  general,  for  two-thtrds  of  his  work  the  student  may  freely  select 
such  courses  as  his  previous  preparation  will  enable  him  to  carry.  In  November, 
1900,  events  at  Stanford  again  brought  to  public  notice  the  question  regarding  the 
subject  of  academic  freedom  of  speech,  for  a  discussion  of  which  see  the  article 
Universities  and  Colleges. 

LEO  Zm.   See  Italy  and  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

LBPROSV*  It  is  reported  that  there  are  several  hundred  lepers  in  Louisiana, 
not  all  of  whom  are  living  on  the  plantation  leased  for  them  by  the  State,  owing  to 
inoperative  laws.  A  State  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
a  site  in  1898,  but  was  found  to  be  inadequate.  The  board  of  control  asks  $40,000 
more  this  year  with  which  to  buy  and  equip  a  proper  plantation  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  November, 
1900,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  national  leper  home  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
Bracken,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  advocating  the  establishment  of  national  leprosaria 
in  the  United  States.  He  reported  the  following  number  of  lepers  in  certain  States: 
North  Dakota,  2 ;  South  Dakota,  i ;  Iowa,  3 ;  Minnesota,  61 ;  New  Jersey,  i ;  Ohio,  I ; 
Pennsylvania,  6;  Wisconsin,  7.  Another  observer.  Dr.  Hyde,  had  reported  120  cases 
of  leprosy  in  Minnesota  and  20  each  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Bracken  advocates 
leprosaria  on  the  plan  of  colonies  for  epileptics,  furnishing  a  home,  work,  and  amuse- 
ment The  leper  colony  at  Molokai,  Hawaii,  is  reported  to  contain  iioo  persons  this 
year,  625  males  and  475  females.  Of  the  total,  9S4  are  Hawaiians,  62  are  half-breeds. 
37  ^re  Chinese,  5  are  Americans,  4  are  British,  ^  are  German,  and  6  are  Portugese. 
It  is  announced  that  there  are  14  lepers  on  the  island  of  Guam,  but  that  the  disease 
is  not  increasing. 
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In  a  report  to  the  surgton-general  of  the  United  States  Army  the  ^estdent  of  the 
Board  of  Health  ia  Manila,  P.  I.,  states  that  leprosy  was  introduced  into  the  Philip- 
pines in  1633  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  deported  150  lepers  thither.  The  preseni 
estimate  is  that  there  are  30,000  lepers  in  the  archipelago,  principally  in  the  Visayas. 
In  >lanila  recently  100  lepers  were  found  concealed  in  various  dwellinss.  The  plan 
of  the  health  authorities  and  of  the  army  board  appointed  by  General  MacArthtir 
is  to  collect  the  lepers  and  segregate  them  on  an  island,  where  hospitals  and  other 
buildings  shall  be  erected  for  their  care.  The  possibility  of  spreading  leprosy  throu^ 
mail  matter  transmitted  from  our  new  possessions  has  been  discussed.  At  present 
mail  from  the  leper  settlement  at  Molokai  is  disinfected  with  sulphur  dioxide  at  the 
settlement,  and  again  with  formaldehyde  at  Honolulu,  the  letters  being  perforated 
or  their  corners  clipped.  Dr.  Carmichael,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  at  Hono- 
lulu, reports  that  although  mail  from  the  leper  settlement  has  been  transmitted 
without  disinfection  for  many  years,  no  case  of  leprosy  has  been  found  am<Hig  the 
post-office  employees. 

Dr.  Zepherino  Falcao,  of  Lisbon,  reports  that  there  are  1500  lepers  in  Portogal, 
scattered  among  a  total  population  of  4,700,000  since  the  abandonment  of  leper  housci 
in  ttutt  country.  Most  of  the  cases  are  on  the  coast  or  in  the  deep  valleys.  The 
German  Imperial  Board  of  Health,  in  a  report  published  in  1900,  states  that  22  cases 
of  leprosy  exist  in  Mcmel,  Prussia,  close  to  the  Russian  border.  At  Hambarg 
10  cases  are  found,  and  in  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  i  case.  One  case  of  leprosy  has 
been  discovered  in  Ziirich,  Switzerland,  in  the  person  of  a  Brazilian.  Japan  is  said 
to  have  200,000  registered  lepers,  China  and  India  about  500,000  each.  Dr.  Adolpho 
Mercondes  de  Moura,  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  asserts  that  rattlesnake  poison  has  long 
been  used  by  the  natives  to  cure  skin  diseases  and  leprosy.  After  experimenting 
with  the  poison  on  15  lepers  he  is  prepared  to  say  that  uncomplicated  lef-ra  tuber- 
culosa is  curable  l:^^  these  means.   Professor  Lewin,  of  Berlin,  thinks  the  rattlesnake 

Kison  is  not  a  true  antidote  for  leprosy,  but  may  have  a  temporary  effect.  See 
SECTS  AND  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  DiSEASE. 

XJQVI,  Hermann,  German  operatic  conductor,  died  in  May,  1900.  Bom  at  Giessen 
on  November  7,  1839,  he  received  his  musical  instruction  from  Vincenz  Lachner  at 
Mannheim  and  in  1855-58  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  acquiring  great  proficieoqr 
as  a  piano-player.  In  1859-^1  he  was  musical  director  at  Saarbrucken;  from  then 
until  1864  at  the  German  Opera  House  in  Rotterdam,  and  from  the  latter  year  until 
1872  he  conducted  in  Carlsruhe.  After  187^  he  was  orchestra  leader  at  the  conrt 
theatre  in  Munich,  where  he  was  appointed  "general  musik  director"  in  1894.  In 
1896  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  pensioned.  A  warm  perscmal 
friend  of  Wagner,  Levi  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  conductors  of  that  master's 
operas,  and  directed  the  first  production  of  Parsifal  in  Bayreuth  in  i88a,  sobsequendy 
acting  as  conductor  at  almost  every  festival.  His  interpretati<ma  of  the  great  dassics 
of  music  in  symphonic  concerts  were  famous  the  world  over,  and  the  performances 
of  Mozart's  operas  under  his  supervision  set  a  standard  for  all  subsequent  produc- 
tions.  He  was  often  styled  "the  poet  at  the  conductor's  desk." 

In  1898  he  supplied  a  new  text  for  Cost  fan  tulle  for  the  great  Mozart  cycle,  and 
translated  Chabrier's  Gwendoline  and  Berlioz's  Les  Troycns  a  Carthage.  At  Bay- 
reuth he  conducted  the  performances  of  Tannhauser  in  1891,  1892,  1894;  Tristan  md 
Isolde,  1886,  1889,  1891.  1892:  Die  Meistersinger.  1889,  1892;  Parsifal,  1882.  1883. 
1884,  18S6,  1889,  1891.  1892,  1894.  He  was  equally  successful  in  all  musical  centres 
of  Europe,  and  was  instrumental  in  popularizing  the  cnnpositions  of  the  yotmger 
school,  of  which  Richard  Strauss  stands  as  the  pre-eminent  rq>reseinative. 
Small  of  stature,  somewhat  bent,  with  bright,  fiery  eyes,  he  exercised  a  magnetic 
influence  over  his  musicians,  his  rigid  precision  often  being  misinterpreted  as  dry- 
ness by  the  uncritical.  He  was  fond  of  painting,  and  his  collection  of  art  treasures 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual.  His  father  was  the  chief 
rabbi  at  Giessen,  and  the  devotion  to  him  kept  Levi  from  changing  his  faith,  which 
was  often  a  drawback  in  his  career. 

Ii^VT,  Pacl  Causiann,  the  head  of  the  great  Paris  publishing  house  beariiig 
his  name,  died  February  3.  1900.  at  the  age  of  46  years.  The  publishing  house  was 
founded  by  his  uncle,  Michel  Levy,  in  1836.  After  the  death  of  his  i^ther,  Calmann 
Levy,  in  June,  1S91,  Paul  Levy  assumed  contrcd  of  the  business  in  association  with 
his  brothers,  Georges  and  Gaston. 

I«EW£!l4lJNa,  Lorenzo  D.,  ex-governor  of  Kansas,  died  at  Arkansas  City. 
Kan.,  September  4,  1900.  Born  at  Salem,  la.,  December  21,  1846,  his  career  touched 
all  phases  from  common  railroad  labor  to  chief  executive  officer  of  his  State.  Being 
left  an  orphan  at  9,  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  attended  night  school  m  winter,  nntil 
at  16  he  became  a  laborer  on  the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  a  cattle  driver  for  the  Union  army  in  Tennessee.  At  the  cIo« 
of  the  war  he  studied  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  for  a  time  (1866),  and  the* 
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left  to  becotiK  assistant  sapertntendent  and  teacher  in  a  n<^o  reform  school  for 
hojs.  Assuming  the  rdle  of  editor,  Lewelling  founded  the  Des  Moines  Capitot 
<i88o),  and  continued  as  its  editor  until  1882.  Then  in  1887  he  removed  to  Widiita. 
ICan.,  where  he  eng^ed  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1892  was  the  fusion  candidate 
for  governor  on  the  Democratic  and  Pc^ulist  tickets,  being  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
5432  votes.  Failing  of  a  renomination  m  18^  he  retired  in  1895  at  the  end  of  his 
team,  but  maintained  until  his  death  keen  interest  and  strong  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  Populist  party.   Latterly  his  political  tendency  was  increasingly  socialistic. 

USHifSf  William  Johannes,  Boer  agent  in  Europe  since  1808,  was  bom  in  1859 
at  Magelang,  in  Java,  and  was  educated  in  Holland,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor 
at  Law  from  Amsterdam  University.  He  became  attorney-general  of  the  South 
African  Republic  in  1884,  state  secretary  in  1888,  justice  of  the  peace  at  large  the 
following  year,  and  state  secretary  again  in  1893  and  1897.  As  representative  of  the 
Boer  interests  in  Europe  he  was  active  in  rousing  empathy  for  the  two  republics 
and  in  supplying  them  with  arms.  Residing  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  be 
carried  on  an  energetic  newspaper  campa^  tn  many  countries  of  Europe,  in  Ger- 
many and  France  especially,  :md  to  a  less  degree  in  Italy,  wrnnii^  the  support  of 
jurists  and  morttlists  for  the  Boer  cause. 

UBBBIA,  a  ngpo  republic  of  Africa,  occupies  some  390  miles  of  the  Guinea 
coast,  between  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone.  The  area  has  been  stated  to  be  about  14,000  square  miles.  But  the  northern 
boundary  separating  Liberia  from  French  Guinea  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 
The  Liberian  frontier  is  usually  regarded  as  extending  for,  perhaps,  250  miles 
iriand;  and,  accordingly,  the  area  of  the  country  is  probably  about  7S,CXX)  square 
miles.  The  estimated  population  is  about  1,500,000.  Of  these,  some  24,000  are 
civilized  Americo-Liberians,  while  the  remainder  are  aboriginal  blacks,  most  of 
whom  are  stiJl  in  a  barbarous  condition.  The  capital  is  Monrovia  (population  about 
6000);  other  towns  are  Buchanan  (5000),  Edina  (5000),  Harper  (3000),  Roberts- 
port,  Cape  Mount,  and  Half  Cavally. 

The  constitution,  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  vests  the  chief  executive 
authority  in  a  president,  elected  for  two  years,  and  assisted  by  a  cabinet,  representing 
the  departments  of  state,  finance,  justice,  war  and  marine,  the  interior,  and  posts. 
The  president  in  igoo  was  Mr.  William  David  Coleman,  who,  as  vice-president, 
succeeded  to  the  office  upon  the  death  of  President  J.  Cheeseman,  November  13, 
1896.  But  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  congress  on  matters  of  internal  policy, 
Mr.  Coleman  resigned  on  December  ri,  1900;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  G.  W.  Gibson,  who  was  elected  by  special  legislation.  The  legislative 
power  devolves  upon  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, members  of  the  former,  eight  in  number,  being  elected  for  four  years, 
and  of  the  latter,  thirteen  in  number,  for  two  years.  Negro  self-government  in 
Liberia  appears  to  be  a  failure,  since  it  is  said  that  the  country  is  in  a  condition  of 
political  and  financial  incapacity.  As  evidence  of  recent  progress,  however,  the 
United  States  minister  at  Monrovia  notes  "the  enactment  of  a  criminal  code  defining 
crime  and  fixing  punishments,"  to  take  the  place  of  the  English  and  American  laws 
that  have  been  used  in  the  courts;  "the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  education;  the 
reopening  of  the  College  of  Liberia;  the  enactment  of  an  election  and  registration 
law;  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses  in  every  port  of  entry,  thus  recon- 
structing the  customs  regulations  of  the  republic ;  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Cape  mountain  region  into  a  new  territory,  with  Robertsport  as  the  capital ;  and  the 
creation  of  the  Liberian  Mining  Association  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000."  There 
is  no  regular  armj',  and  Liberia's  only  war  vessels — two  small  gunboats,  the  Gorro- 
*omah  and  the  Kocktown — were  lost  in  March,  1900,  the  latter  being  sunk  in  the 
harbor  of  Monrovia,  and  the  former  capsized.  Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  cus- 
toms; the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1898  were  reported  to  balance  at  £40,000 
($i9i^).  The  foreign  debt,  with  interest  arrears,  amounts  to  over  f868,ooa 
There  is  also  an  internal  debt,  the  interest  on  which  exceeds  the  principal.  Accounts 
in  Liberia  are  usually  kept  in  United  States  currency.  The  ofliciu  langna^  is 
English. 

The  leading  exports  arc  coffee,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  sugar,  cacao,  arrow- 
root, hides,  ivory,  and  piassava ;  the  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  haber- 
dashery, provisions,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  rum.  No  trade  returns  issued  by 
the  Liberian  government  are  available.  One  authority  states  that  the  total  value  of 
nnports  and  exports  is  probably  not  greater  than  £500,000  ($2,433,000),  but  even  this 
npire  appears  to  be  too  high.  According  to  a  United  States  government  publication, 
the  imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  amounted  to  $505,235  and  $689,031 
fcspcctivety.  The  Umted  States  chargi  d'affaires  at  Monrovia  has  reported  that  the 
■■ports  io  1899  were  vahied  at  $S8(^39a  The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  is  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,   According  to  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
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for  December,  1900,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  expMts 
of  Liberia  to  the  United  States  in  1890  amounted  to  ^15,287,  and  in  igoo,  $4331,  die 
imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  years  being  $27,956  and  $27^5  re^K- 

tively. 

XJBRART  ASSOCIATION,  ABSBRIOAN,  a  body  composed  of  850  librarians, 
library  trustees,  and  others  interested  in  library  work.  Organized  in  1876  and 
incorporated  in  18791  it  includes  in  its  membership  Canadians  as  well  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Its  purposes  are  well  summarized  in  its  motto,  "The  best  reading 
for  the  largest  number  at  the  least  cost."  Through  its  efforts  librarianship  has  cotne 
to  be  recognized  as  a  profession,  and  the  public  library  has  taken  its  place  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  educational  system.  The  annual  conference  held 
in  June,  1900,  at  Montreal  was  the  first  to  meet  on  Canadian  soil.  The  most  interest- 
ing topic  discussed  in  the  meeting  was  that  of  co-operative  cataloguing.  And  it  did 
not  end  in  discussion,  but  the  action  taken  wilt  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to 
American  libraries.  For  a  number  of  years  the  publishing  section  of  the  association 
has  prepared  cards  for  the  most  popular  new  American  books.  But  the  expense  to 
subscribing  libraries  has  been  great,  and  the  results  have  been  small  as  compared 
with  the  needs.  Plans  were  made  for  the  cataloguing  at  a  central  bureau  of  all 
American,  English,  French,  and  German  books  that  may  be  added  to  any  subscribing 
library.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Any  library  may  have  the  cards  at  a  slight  advance  over  actual  cost 
Even  the  smallest  library,  therefore,  may  be  able,  at  a  minimum  subscription  of  $15 
a  year,  to  secure  the  printed  cards,  cataloguinjj;  its  own  accessions  of  new  books. 
The  largest  library,  at  a  proportionate  increase  in  expense,  may  secure  printed  cards 
for  its  own  new  accessions  or  even  have  cards  which  will  represent  practically  every 
new  book  added  to  any  American  library.  This  method  will  do  away  with  a  great 
part  of  the  duplication  in  cataloguing,  which  has  meant  so  much  waste  of  energy. 
The  American  library  exhibit  made  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  and  to  be 
shown  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  was  specially  prepared 
by  the  New  York  State  Library  on  behalf  of  the  association.  The  twenty-third 
general  meeting  will  be  held  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  in  July,  1901.  The  president  and 
secretary,  respectively,  for  1900-01  are  Henry  j.  Carr,  librarian  of  the  Scranton 
(Penn.)  Public  Library,  and  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  108  Glenway  Street,  Dorchester, 
Mass.   See  Progress  of  the  Century,  paragraph  Libraries  (Appendix). 

IiUBBKNBOHT,  Wilhelm,  a  celebrated  German  socialist,  died  August  6,  190a 
He  was  born  at  Giessen  1826,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  that  town,  at 
Berlin  and  at  Marburg,  with  the  intention  of  practising  law.  His  socialistic 
tendencies,  however,  involved  him  in  the  Polish  revolutionary  movement,  and  he 
was  expelled  from  Austria  in  I&f6.  Two  years  later,  during  the  revolution  in  Paris, 
he  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  ouvricrs.  Then,  taking  part  in  the  Baden  revolt  to  esub- 
lish  a  German  republic,  he  suffered  nine  months'  imprisonment  at  Freiburg.  In  1849 
he  offended  the  Swiss  authorities  and  was  forced  to  leave  for  England,  where  he  was 
for  twelve  years  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  an  associate  of  Karl  Marx  and  Fred- 
erick Engels.  When  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1862  Hcrr  Liebknecht  returned 
to  Germany,  but  for  propagating  his  extreme  views  he  was  banished  from  Berlin 
and  Prussia.  Elected  in  1867  to  the  parliament  of  North  Germany,  at  the  same  time 
he  edited  the  Demokratisches  Wochcnbiatt,  and  in  this  sheet  and  in  parliament 
attacked  "the  fratricidal  iniquity"  of  Bismarck's  policy  so  fearlessly  that  with  his 
associate  Bebel  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  for  high  treason.  During  his  con- 
finement he  was  made  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  and  held  this  t>osition  until 
his  death.  The  anti-Socialist  law  in  operation  in  18^^^  deprived  Liebknecht  of 
direct  intercourse  with  his  family  and  led  to  frequent  imprisonments.  In  1886  be 
made  a  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany  published 
Bin  Biick  in  die  Neuc  Welt  (1887).  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lecture  tour  in  England  in  1896,  he  resided  in  Berlin  editing  the 
Vonvdrts,  the  organ  of  the  German  Social-Democrats.  His  uncompromising 
opinions  are  said  to  have  been  great  obstacles  in  the  transformation  of  the  German 
Socialists  from  a  revolutionary  into  a  reform  party,  but  his  heroism  and  staunch 
convictions  commanded  the  respect  of  all,  including  those  who  disapproved  of  his 
philosophy. 

UFE  SAVma  SERVIOB.  At  the  close  of  1900  there  were  268  life-savi^ 
stations  in  the  United  States,  of  which  194  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  58  on  the 
Lakes,  15  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  i  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  service  during  the  year  was  $1,535,987.  The  vsdue  of  prop- 
erty saved  was  $7,234,690,  and  2655  lives  were  rescued. 

U  RUNO  OHANO,  the  great  Chinese  diplomat,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  foreign  Powers  after  the  Boxer  uprising 
of  1900.    Li  Hung  Chang,  who  is  now  78  years  of  age,  was  first  brought  into 
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prominence  by  his  part  in  the  Taiping  rebellion.  He  began  his  diplomatic 
career  after  the  missionary  massacres  at  Tientsin  in  1870.  The  menacing  attitude 
of  France,  supported  by  the  representatives  of  Western  Powers,  then  placed 
the  imperial  government  of  China  in  great  danger.  Earl  Li,  who  was  made 
minister  plenipotentiary  for  the  effecting  of  a  settlement,  was  able  to  avert  a 
European  war.  For  the  following  twenty  years  this  skilful  diplomatist  controlled 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  personally  takit^  part  in  all  important  treaty 
negotiations  and  diplomatic  controversies.  He  has  suffered  several  temporary  re- 
movals from  power.  His  prestige  has  been  due  to  his  success  in  arranging  com- 
promises with  foreign  Powers.  His  international  policy,  well  carried  out,  is  to  gain 
by  falsehood  and  intrigue  as  much  as  possible  for  China.  When  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  favor  a  European  government,  Earl  Li  has  been  consistently  well  dis- 
posed toward  Russia.  He  is  blamed  by  his  countrymen  for  signing  the  1896  secret 
treaty  with  Russia,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  loss  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan.  He  has  always  been  friendly  to  the  United  States.  Li  Hung  Chain's 
apparent  influence  over  the  empress  dowager,  accompanied  by  his  somewhat  liberal 
tendencies,  displeased  the  extreme  conservative  party,  who  brought  about  his  recent 
removal  from  Peking  to  Canton,  the  capital  of  the  province  over  which  he  was  made 
viceroy.  It  is  felt  by  Europeans  that  with  the  reputation  of  a  reformer  Li  Hung 
Chang  is  in  reality  a  wily  instrument  of  reaction.  The  decided  stand  of  the  Western 
nations  after  the  recent  outrages  in  Peking  gave  him  little  opportunity  for  gaining 
concessions  to  China,  and  it  was  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  He  would  be 
instructed  to  sign  the  joint  note  of  the  Powers. 

LIQUID  AIR  AND  BACTERIA.  In  the  London  Lancet  for  April  12,  1900,  AUan 
Macfadyen  and  S.  Rowland  repHOrt  an  experiment  in  which  they  put  broth  emulsions 
of  various  bacteria  in  sealed  quill  tubes  and  immersed  the  tubes  completely  in  liquid 
air  for  seven  days.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  mechanical  strain  and  a  temperature  of 
about — tgti^C,  no  alterations  were  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  bacteria,  and  their 
growth  was  only  slightly  delayed. 

LZTBRATURS,  AMERICAN  AND  ENOLIBH.  There  was  little  in  the 
literature  of  the  year  outside  of  fiction  which  could  be  said  to  denote  any  new 
"tendency."  An  exception  to  this  statement  is,  perhaps,  found  in  the  Herod  of 
Stephen  Phillips,  which,  following  his  Paolo  and  Francesca,  gives  rise  to  the  hope 
that  the  poetasters  will  be  discouraged  and  that  another  and  genuine  school  of  poetry 
will  arise.  In  fiction  the  extraordmary  sales  of  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  a  story  of 
colonial  life,  seemed  to  mark  the  culmination  in  popularity  of  the  historical  novel, 
and  the  public  choice  of  books  published  after  it  seemed  to  give  evidence  that  the 
great  reading  public  were  ready  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  kind  of  diverting 
story.  Several  quasi-character  novels  succeeded  admirably  during  the  year,  and  as 
these  were  uniformly  of  a  cleanly  kind,  there  appeared  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
decadent  and  problem  novel  would  again  in  the  immediate  future  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place.  Because  of  the  tremendous  advertising  by  which  many  books  were 
hoisted  into  widespread  notice,  the  judgment  and  criticism  of  new  books  became 
increasingly  diflficult.  At  least  a  dozen  "Supreme  Stories  of  the  Century"  were 
heralded,  and  the  "Great  American  Novel"  and  the  "Novel  of  the  Year"  were  as 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Outside  of  these  publishers'  wonders,  however,  were  a  few 
really  remarkable  books,  of  which  Unleavened  Bread,  a  social  satire  by  Robert  Grant, 
may  be  mentioned  as  exhibiting  poise  and  placidity  of  culture  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Fiction. — Of  historical  novels  appearing  during  the  year,  many  of  which  ran 
throueh  editions  which  it  seemed  would  never  end,  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
To  nave  and  to  Hold,  by  Mary  Johnston,  and  Alice  of  Old  Vtncennes,  by  Maurice 
Thompson.  Both  of  these  works  deal  with  murderous  Indians  of  the  colonial  period, 
with  canoes  and  tomahawks,  scalps,  scouts,  and  hairbreadth  escai}e5.  Miss  Johnston's 
novel  is  written  in  a  picturesque  style,  and  the  writer  was  especially  praised  for  her 
power  of  natural  description.  It  cannot  be  regarded,  however,  as  an  accurate  histori- 
cal study  of  colonial  and  Indian  life.  Mr.  Thompson's  history,  though  not  flawless, 
is  in  the  main  accurate.  It  takes  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book,  somewhat  to 
the  detriment  of  the  story.  Nevertheless,  his  book  has  appealed  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  readers.  Richard  Yca-and-Nay,  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  is  a  story  of  Eng- 
lish adventure  whose  main  character  is  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted.  The  author's 
^le  is  charming;  his  characters,  particularly  his  heroine,  are  vividly  portrayed. 
He  has  his  own  theories  about  history,  and  they  are  doubtful;  nevertheless, 
his  story  is  good  reading.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,  by  Marion  Crawford,  is  a 
love  story  of  old  Madrid,  told  in  Crawford's  usual  manner,  with  a  moderately  well- 
pictured  historical  background.  A  Friend  of  Casar,  by  William  Steams  Davis,  is  a 
novel  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  considered  not  from  the  Christian 
but  from  the  pagan  standpoint.    Thus  the  work  is  intended  to  supplement  Quo 
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yadis,  and  to  interpret  Roman  life  as  the  Roman  patricians  would  have  interpreted 
it. 

Of  novels  which  are  essentially  psychological  studies,  the  three  most  proininciit 
ones  are,  perh^s,  Tommy  and  GristL  by  James  M.  Barrie ;  Eleanor,  hy  Mrs.  Ham- 
phry  Ward,  and  The  Touchstone,  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton.  Tommy  and  Crisel  is  as 
able  portrayal  of  a  character  who  is  too  much  of  an  artist  and  too  little  of  a  man  to 
love  truly,  though  he  longs  to  do  so ;  who  understands  love  intdlcctually,  bat  caa- 
not  realize  it.  The  sutrtlety  and  curious  indirection  of  Tommy's  motives  and  the 
delicacy  and  keenness  of  his  perceptions  mark  him  as  an  extraordinary  character, 
whose  development,  however,  is  logically  and  rigorously  carried  out.  Eleanor  is  aa 
account  of  social  and  religious  conditions  in  papal  Italy,  with  a  story  delineating 
three  characters,  two  women  in  love  with  a  brilliant  but  unpleasant  man.  The  draw- 
ing of  character  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  admirable,  but  many  readers 
find  the  story  lagging  at  the  end.  There  has  been,  moreover,  objection  to  a  certam 
passage  involving  a  mad  woman  as  too  melodramatic— out  of  key  with  the  rest  of  tbc 
"atmosphere."  The  Touchstone  shows,  as  did  the  Greater  Inclination,  by  the  same 
auUioT,  a  literary  style  of  flexibility  and  finish,  and  unusual  power  in  magnifying  and 
bringii^  into  relief  motives  and  feelings  of  every*day  life.  It  is  the  psycholc^  of 
the  commonplace  made  dramatic,  and  accentuated  by  aphorism  and  epigram. 

Unleavened  Bread,  by  Robert  Grant,  is  a  satire  upon  the  vain  glory  and  falte 
standards  of  those  Americans,  and  more  especially  of  those  American  women,  who 
aspire,  without  birth,  without  training  and  without  learning,  to  become  social  leaders 
and  to  set  the  fashion  in  ethics  and  aesthetics,  politics,  literature,  and  life.  Selma 
White,  the  heroine,  is  a  distinct  creation  in  ficticHL  She  is  the  incarnation  of  that 
pret-alent  and  irritatii^  type,  crass  enough  and  hypocritical  enough  to  push  up,  by 
the  self-assurance  which  comes  of  ignorance,  to  a  pretty  fair  place  "in  the  public 
eye."  The  story  is  throughout  a  discriminating  study  of  social  conditions,  told 
without  aid  of  sermonizing  or  "the  wax  flowers  of  rhetoric."  The  Reign  of  Lava. 
by  James  Lane  Allen,  is  a  story  of  the  Kentucky  hemp  fields.  It  is  written  with  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  nature's  moods  and  a  wealth  of  sentiment  approaching 
sentimental  ism.  The  theme  of  the  novel  is  the  familiar  and  popular  story  of  a  poor, 
ungainly  but  earnest  youth,  trained  in  a  narrow  Christian  home,  who.  by  his  sttidies 
of  Darwin  and  other  writers  of  the  evolutionary  school,  is  at  first  brought  to  dis- 
card the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  but  later,  and  after  representations  made  his 
fiancee,  is  induced  to  reconcile  the  truths  of  science  and  religion.  Of  shorter  love 
stories  there  are  two  of  unusual  grace.  The  scene  of  the  Cardinats  Snuff-Box,  by 
Henry  Harland,  is  laid  in  Italy,  near  Rome.  The  plot  is  neither  enterprising  nor 
involved,  but  the  little  incidents  and  mischances  occurring  to  two  people  who  are 
endeavoring  to  become  better  known  to  each  other  are  related  with  charming  sim- 
plicity and  with  an  air  of  kindliest  good  will.  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  by  Booth  Tar- 
kington,  is  scenically  very  different,  being  a  mock  heroic  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a 
French  prince  sojourning  incognito  in  Bath.  His  love  for  a  fair  English  lady  there, 
and  the  troubles  in  which  this  involves  him,  are  told  with  much  damtiness  of  s^k. 
Of  novels  which  are  in  a  mant»er  "problem  novels,"  The  Redemption  of  David  Cor- 
son and  The  Web  of  Life  may  be  mentioned.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson. 
by  Charles  Frederic  Goss,  is  a  love  story  and  a  study  in  ethics.  The  problem  which 
the  novel  attempts  to  solve  is  how  a  thorou^ly  disheartened  and  despairing  man 
may  accomplish  hy  effort  and  suffering  the  redemption  of  his  better  self.  In  sfMte 
of  a  style  often  pedantic  and  of  situations  somewhat  melodramatic,  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  maintained  throughout.  In  The  Web  of  Life  Robert  Herrick  endeavors 
by  means  of  an  account  of  the  Chicago  strike  of  1893  to  give  a  comprehensive  sun-cy 
of  American  industrial  conditions.  The  problems  also  of  "free  love"  and  of  bo- 
hemianism  vs.  conventionalism  are  enlarged  upon.  The  canvas  of  the  novel  is  thns 
very  large.  The  book  is  indeed  rather  a  study  of  social  conditions  than  a  "problem'' 
novel,  though  the  "problem"  is  somewhat  melodramatically  worked  out.  Eben 
Holdcn,  by  Irving  Bacheller,  is  a  character  story,  modelled  apparently  after  Darid 
Harum.  It  has  no  definite  or  well-sustained  plot.  The  scene  is  laid  largely  in 
northern  New  York,  and  the  characters  also  are  drawn  from  that  region.  Eben 
Holden,  the  hero,  is  supposed  to  be  a  witty,  wise,  and  generous  old  man.  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  kindness.  The  account  given  of  the  personality  of  Horace 
Greeley  is  of  much  interest. 

The  Powers  That  Prey,  by  Josiah  Flynt  and  Francis  Walton,  is  a  stndy  of  crrau- 
nals.  mainly  dealing  with  their  relations  to  the  police,  and  setting  forth  the  secret 
understanding  of  the  outlaws  with  the  agents  of  the  law.  In  The  Mastn'  Christian 
Marie  Corelli  makes  an  onslaught  upon  the  Papacy  and  all  that  is  connected  there- 
with. The  story  displays  the  emotionali?m  and  alw  the  dramatic  ability  which  have 
previously  distinguished  this  author.  QMisantf.  by  Anthony  Hope,  written  m  thst 
author's  nervous,  picturesque  style,  proved  one  of  the  best  sHIinr  books  of  the  year 
m  England.   The  Farringdons,  by  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler,  is  a  story  of  social 
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life  in  England.  It  displays  the  wit  and  brightness  for  which  Miss  Fowler  is  wdt 
known,  and  also  well-put  ironies  at  the  expense  of  society  shams.  There  is  more 
tenderness  and  a  greater  depth  in  this  novel  than  in  Miss  Fowler's  earlier  work. 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  latest  book,  Dr.  North  and  His  Friends,  is  a  carefully 
wrought  study  of  a  set  of  characters  which  are  apparently,  in  Dr.  Mitchell's  eyes, 
about  what  men  and  women  ought  to  be :  learned,  refined,  Pharisaical.  The  conquest 
of  the  friendship  of  these  people  by  a  vigorous,  unscrupulous,  uncultivated  railroad 
man  is  the  main  plot  of  the  book.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lover  of 
literature  this  is  one  of  the  admirable  books  of  the  year,  but  it  is  hardly  adapted  to 
the  tastes  of  those  who  like  and  demand  thrilling  situations.  Mrs.  Flora  Ann 
Steel's  Hosts  of  the  Lord  is  perhaps  not  as  rich  in  color  as  her  other  tales  of  life  in 
India;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  serious  description  of  such  minor  revolts  as  the  English 
authorities  have  often  had  to  meet ;  moreover,  the  story  proceeds  rapidly  and  absorb- 
ingly. 

History  and  rrov?/.— Stephen  Crane's  Great  Battles  of  the  World  is  less  vivid 
and  more  uneven  than  most  of  his  writing.  Yet  occasionally  there  is  a  constraining 
eatxgy,  which  recalls  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  The  Great  Battles  includes  some 
of  Crane's  last  work.  Edward  ^[g'^ston's  Transit  of  CiviligatioH  describes  the 
point  of  view  from  which  early  American  settlers  estimated  the  world  and  their 
own  conduct.  The  entire  work  evinces  minute  examination  of  sources  and  candor 
of  judgment.  The  History  of  Colonisation,  by  H.  C.  Morris,  takes  up  a  pertinent 
theme  in  a  comprehensive  and  popular  fashion.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  its 
chief  defect  consists  in  reliance  upon  antiquated  authorities.  The  title  Spanish 
Highways  and  Byways  may  be  misleading  as  to  the  real  character  of  Miss  Katherine 
Lee  Bates's  new  publication.  For  the  book  embodies  more  than  idle  notes  by  a 
summer  stroller.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  national  ballad  poetnr,  many 
g>ecimens  of  which  are  excellently  translated.  Italian  Cities,  E.  H.  and  E.  W. 
Blash6eld,  is  a  new  volume  in  a  familiar  manner.  A  Bne  series  of  black-and-white 
illustrations  supplement  an  unpretentious  record  of  cultured  and  discriminative 
sightseeing.  Travels  in  England,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  are  vivacious,  and  con- 
tain almost  as  much  about  Le  Gallienne  as  about  England.  Winston  Spencer- 
Churchill's  London  to  Ladysmiih  via  Pretoria  mingles  the  author's  own  exciting 
adventures  with  discussions  of  the  English  campaign.  General  Buller  gains  nothing 
in  reputation  from  this  narrative.  Of  the  Boers,  Mr.  Churchill  speaks  kindly.  So, 
for  that  matter,  does  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  his  With  Both  Armies  in  South 
Africa.  Indeed,  this  clever  correspondent  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  sympathies. 
The  book  includes  material  previously  supplied  to  Scribner's  Magazine.  A  third 
volume  associated  with  the  same  events  is  From  Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith,  by  the  late 
G.  W.  Steevens.  It  has  been  thought  by  many  to  mark  the  highest  attainment  of 
Mr.  Steevens  in  his  terse  and  energetic  style.  The  author  originally  contemplated 
a  longer  work,  of  which  this  fragment  was  to  form  a  portion.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
heterogeneous  misinformation  on  China  four  volumes  may  be  selected  as  likely  to 
be  more  helpful  than  others.  The  first  of  these  is  Elizabeth  R.  Scidmore's  China, 
the  Long-lived  Empire,  which,  taking  the  reader  beyond  the  barriers  of  treaty  ports, 
renews  the  old  attempt  to  penetrate  that  incomprehensible  thing.  Chinese  character. 
This  forms  a  background  for  Mr,  Chester  Holcombe's  The  Real  Chinese  Question, 
which  thoroughly  reviews  the  whole  field  of  foreign  diplomacy  and  aggression  in 
China.  For  the  continued  existence  of  China,  according  to  Mr.  Holcombe,  the 
humanity  or  the  greed  of  Christendom  is  alone  responsible.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
in  The  Siege  of  Pekin,  hurriedly  dictated  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  information 
with  regard  to  the  struggle  in  China,  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  witness. 
In  An  American  Engineer  in  China  William  B.  Parsons  discusses  China's  future 
from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  and  commercial  growth.  John  R.  Spears,  in 
A  History  of  tfte  American  Slave  Trade,  has  vividly  set  forth  the  cruelty  of  our 
ancestors  toward  the  captives  from  Africa.  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  has  made  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  polar  zones  in  his  Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night, 
a  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  first  human  beings  to  pass  a  winter  beyond  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  The  History  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  by  Park 
Benjamin,  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Essays  and  Criticism. — Shadowings,  by  Lafcadio  Heam,  paraphrases  many  fanci- 
ful and  grotesque  stories  from  the  Japanese,  and  contains  also  a  new  group  of 
characteristic  essays  and  sketches  by  the  author.  The  book  is  by  no  means  a  pro- 
found study  of  Japanese  civilization,  yet  to  an  understanding  of  some  fundamental 
phases  of  that  civilization  it  docs  incidentally  contribute.  As  the  title  would  indicate, 
the  Literary  History  of  America,  by  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  shows  the  political 
and  social  lite  of  successive  periods  as  represented  in  the  literature  contemporaneous 
therewith.  It  may  be  startling  to  see  Holmes  styled  an  American  Voltaire;  but  the 
treatment  of  Emerson,  for  example,  is  thoroughly  judicial.  For  attacks  made 
against  the  work  by  reason  of  alleged  unfairness  to  the  Western  school  there  is 
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apparently  no  warrant   The  main  thoug^ht  in  this  book  is  the  comparison  of  the 

American  and  English  literatures,  showing  for  one  thing  the  Elizabethan  vigor 
which  has  inspired  American  writers.  The  IVar  and  Policy  of  Spenser  Wilkinson 
declares  that  the  gradual  change  in  warfare  has  been  the  result  of  a  corresponding 
change,  not  in  science,  but  in  politics.  It  constantly  urges  Great  Britain  to  maintain 
adequate  armament  as  the  only  security  of  world  empire.  The  portion  dealing  with 
questions  of  the  American  Civil  War  has  been  accused  of  frequent  inaccuracy.  Mr. 
John  Burroughs  contributes  two  volumes  of  differing  character.  Squirrels  and  Other 
Fur-Bearers,  in  his  accustomed  field,  displays  a  microscopic  observation  and  a  deli- 
ca^  of  insight  inevitable  as  of  old.  The  Light  of  Day  discusses  poetry,  religion, 
and  other  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  a  naturalist  Professor  G.  E.  Woodberry's 
Makers  of  Literature  is  chiefly  composed  of  reprinted  matter,  but  contains  some  new 
appreciations.  The  work  in  general  seeks  no  striking  theory,  but  displays  a  wide 
extent  of  reading,  a  sanity,  and  a  stylistic  distinction,  which  make  each  essay  a 
separate  delight.  Stage-Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  is  an  enter- 
taming,  though  not  overcritical,  picture  of  certain  bygone  conditions  of  American 
life.  The  Evolution  of  the  English  Novel,  by  F.  H.  Stoddard,  rejects,  in  general, 
the  notion  of  literary  development,  according  to  which  one  school  is  made  directly  to 
continue  the  progress  of  its  predecessor.  No  particular  uniqueness  can  be  claimed 
for  the  broader  outlines  of  the  work,  but  the  author  with  some  reluctance  defends 
the  curious  hypothesis  that  the  novel  must  become  scientific.  The  If^ays  of  Hen, 
by  Eliot  Gregory,  chronicles  further  observations  by  "An  Idler" — observations  free 
from  cynicism,  and  filled  with  spontaneous  laughter.  The  essays  are,  however, 
uneven  in  quality.  Joseph  Glanvill,  by  Dr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  is  properly  a  series  of 
studies  in  certain  phases  of  seventeenth-century  society,  for  which  Glanvill  serves 
as  a  means  of  correlation.  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin  is  familiarly  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  "Busy  World"  column  of  Harper's  Weekly.  His  Ludd  Intervals  is,  like  his 
editorials,  sensible,  pointed,  and  enlivened  with  genial  raillery.  Professor  Lewis  E 
Gates,  whose  work  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  American  criticism,  now 
follows  his  Three  Studies  in  Literature  with  Studies  and  Appreciations,  which  in 
sureness  of  insight,  unerring,  sympathy,  and  delicacy  of  diction  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  It  includes  essays  on  "The  Romantic  Movement"  "Taine's  Influence  as 
a  Critic,"  and  other  topics.  Practical  Agitation,  by  J.  J.  Chapman,  seeks  to  show 
how  in  politics  and  in  journalism  more  may  be  done  for  mankind  at  large  by  un- 
swerving adherence  to  principle  than  by  compromise  or  concession.  The  work  is 
companuile  to  the  author's  Causes  and  Consequences,  and  raises  a  like  incisive 
appeal.  Albert  Russell  Wallace,  the  well-known  exponent  of  Darwinism,  puUishes 
Studies,  Scientific  and  Social.  Like  all  Mr.  Wallace's  work,  these  papers  are  marked 
by  a  shrewd  speculation  which  is  nothing  if  not  self-confident.  Captam  A.  T.  Mahao, 
in  the  Problem  of  Asia,  seeks  to  remove  all  detail  which  may  obstruct  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  bearing  of  past  history  upon  present  questions.  To  the  three  principal 
sections,  reprinted  from  Harper's  and  the  North  American,  is  appended  another, 
entitled  "Merits  of  the  Transvaal  Dispute."  Mr.  D.  D.  Addison — the  biographer 
of  Lucy  Larcom — has  rendered  a  distinct  service  by  The  Clergy  in  American  Life 
and  Letters.   The  purpose  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  explained  ^  its  title. 

Biography. — Up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Buell's  Paul  Jones 
well-nigh  nothing  had  been  done  to  conmiemorate  the  patriotic  service  of  the  great 
sea-fighter.  For  this  neglect  there  is  now  atonement  by  Mr.  Buell  in  two  careful 
volumes,  whose  value  is  enhanced  by  an  expert  knowledge  of  matters  nautical.  In 
Napoleon:  The  Lost  Phase,  Lord  Rosebery  offers  an  estimate  as  clear  and  compact 
as  his  own  public  addresses.  As  if  essaying  reparation,  he  severely  arraigns  the 
stupidity  of  English  officials  in  their  treatment  of  the  imperial  captive.  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  the  theme  of  studies  by  Charles  Harding  Firth,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
John  Morley.  Mr.  Firth's  book  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  new  light  it  throws 
on  Cromwell's  military  operations.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work,  an  enthusiastic  study  of 
the  protector,  is  enlivened  by  comparisons  of  military  achievements  with  modem  mili- 
tary operations.  Mr.  Morley's  is  a  philosophical  study  of  Cromwell.  His  history  is 
not  ai  accurate  as  that  of  Mr.  Firth,  who  had  access  to  documents  revealing  hitherto 
unknown  details  with  regard  to  Cromwell's  manceuvres;  but  his  estimate  of  Crwn- 
well  has  been  deemed  the  most  discriminating  ever  presented.  The  Life  of  Edward 
Fits-Gerald,  by  John  Clyde,  draws  largely  upon  the  narratives  of  acquaintances  of 
the  crotchety  old  scholar.  Hence,  although  possessing  scant  literary  merit  it  is 
undeniably  informing.  The  Rossettis,  E.  L.  Cary.  differs  in  method  and  scope  from 
any  other  publication  on  the  same  subject,  and  introduces  novel  features  of  illustra- 
tion and  biblic^^phy.  A.  W.  Jackson's  James  JUartineau  is  a  very  effective  exposi- 
tion of  a  great  intellect  Most  thorough  is  the  portion  concerned  with  Martinean 
as  the  philosopher  of  religion.  The  first  suitable  life  in  any  tongue  of  Theodore 
Besa  is  that  by  Henry  Martyn  Baird,  well  known  for  a  history  of  the  Huguenots. 
Entering  thus  an  imappropriated  field,  Dr.  Baird  has  with  customary  skill  produced 
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a  convincing  presentment  of  the  friend  of  Calvin  and  counsellor  of  Henry  IV.  The 
Milton  of  Walter  Raleigh,  advancing  several  interesting  theses,  is  brilliant  in  style, 
and  at  its  best  in  dealing  with  Miltonic  versification.  In  his  Life  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  Charles  W.  Famham,  in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  sources,  has  succeeded  in 
a  d^nite  portrayal  of  the  personality  and  work  of  his  subject.  From  public  records 
of  Texas  and  Tennessee  Miss  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott  has  collected  material  for 
Sam  Houston — a  picturesque  delineation  of  a  picturesque  figure.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  thing  about  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells's  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance  is  not 
so  much  its  discriminating  praise  as  its  pervasive  affability.  Particularly  entertaining 
is  the  description  of  the  Cambridge  circle  of  the  later  sixties,  with  a  special  chapter 
on  Lowell.  Military  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  by  Major-General  J.  D.  Cox, 
tells  how  the  problems  and  events  of  a  momentous  period  confronted  an  active 
participant.  It  fully  discusses  the  strategy  of  various  campaigns  in  a  form  much 
superior  to  that  of  most  memoirs  of  the  type.  Robert  Browning,  by  Arthur  Waugh, 
is  an  addition  to  the  booklet  biographies  of  the  Westminster  series.  With  deftness 
of  structure,  but  without  elaboration,  it  casts  into  miniature  the  generally  accepted 
views  of  larger  volumes.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  his  Theodore  Parker  Dr.  John 
W.  Chadwick  devotes  to  religious  views  space  more  justly  occupied  by  labors  in 
antislavery  reform.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  the  great  preacher's 
robust  optimism  appears  in  splendid  relief  from  page  to  page.  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  by  his  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  was  regarded  by  many  as 
the  most  important  biography  of  the  year.  Though  some  found  fault  with  its  excess 
of  detail,  it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  an  unusually  lifelike  portrayal,  both  of  the 
man  and  of  his  work.  No  more  worthy  monument  to  the  memory  of  Phillips 
Brooks  could  be  devised  than  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Allen's  sumptuous  volumes.  Simple 
u  Brooks's  character  seems  from  without,  Dr.  Allen  confesses  that  nearer  examina> 
tion  reveals  complexities  whose  resolution  is  by  no  means  easy.  For  the  Philadelphia 
pastorate,  too  likely  to  be  disregarded,  fitting  proportion  is  maintained.  Henry  Hart 
Milman,  Dean  of  M.  Paul's,  is  the  title  of  a  life  long  withheld  and  now  compressed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Milman,  the  son,  into  a  single  volume.  To  that  majority  of  readers 
who  know  Milman  only  as  prose  writer  this  volume  will  depict  him  as  likewise  poet 
and  preacher.  Minute  as  is  the  self-revelation  of  Coventry  Patmore  in  his  published 
works,  straightforward  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  by  Basil  Cfaampnc^s, 
contributes  from  both  document  and  personal  knowlec^e  a  further  store  of  varied 
information.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  editor,  that  it  m^tead  to  a  larger  considera- 
tion of  Patmore's  poetry.  The  first  use  of  the  papers  of  Charles  F.  Adams  was  made 
in  the  Life  by  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  who  also  announces  a  subsequent  extended  com- 
pilation. Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley  has  much  that  is  both  serious  and  diverting  to 
narrate  in  his  thoroughly  readable  Memories  of  the  Tennysons.  His  finely  modulated 
style  adds  greatly  to  the  intrinsic  charm  of  these  intimate  recollections.  Mention 
must  also  M  made  of  Robert  Dunlop's  Daniel  O'Connell,  of  Lindsay  Swift's  Brook 
Farm:  Its  Members,  Scholars,  and  Visitors,  and  of  three  biographies  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody.  For  works  on  Ruskin,  see  Ruskin. 

Poetry. — A  survey  of  poetry  for  1900  happily  shows  that  the  writings  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  notwithstanding  their  popularity,  have  led  to  but  little  imitation.  Among 
cdUectums,  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman's  American  Anthology  occupies  a  solitary  place.  An 
important  recommendation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  space  given  to  prominent 
poets  whose  works  already  exist  in  complete  and  careful  editions  is  abbreviated  in 
favor  of  humbler  and  less  accessible  disciples.  Of  individual  volumes,  a  round 
dozen  seem  worthy  of  notice.  Probably  the  most  distinguished  is  the  Herod  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips,  who  in  these  days  joins  with  M.  Rostand  as  protagonist  of  the 
poetic  drama.  Controlled  by  an  elevated,  artistic  execution  equd  to  that  of  Paolo 
and  Francesco,  Herod  revcus  a  yet  firmer  accentuation  of  character.  It  was  pre- 
sented at  London  by  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  is  promised  by  Richard  Mansfield  for 
America.  From  Italy  comes  The  Hidden  Servants  of  Francesca  Alexander,  whose 
Story  of  Ida  John  Ruskin  prefaced,  and  whose  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany  he 
edited.  Miss  Alexander's  rhymed  legends  of  her  foster-land  have  been  praised  for  their 
sincerity  and  freedom  from  self-consciousness.  In  the  volume  of  Last  Songs  from 
Vttgabondia,  by  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  and  the  late  Richard  Hovey,  the  pieces,  like  those 
of  the  two  preceding  Vagabondia  volumes,  are  so  characteristic  as  hardly  to  require 
initials  in  the  contents  table.  They  include  a  threnody  by  Mr.  Carman  to  the 
memory  of  his  lost  friend  and  collaborator.  In  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes,  Josephine 
P.  Peabody,  author  o{  The  Wayfarers,  publishes  lyrics,  some  of  which  have  attrac^d 
notice  in  many  magazines;  and  to  these  adds  a  dever  little  play,  which,  laid  in  the 
London  of  1599,  introduces  one  Master  W.  S.,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company. 
Home-Folks,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  mingles  Hoosier  dialect  with  polite  English, 
humor  with  pathos,  in  the  author's  friendly  and  familiar  manner.  Orfheus.  a 
Masque—iirs.  A.  A.  Fields— is  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  mjrth. 
Its  action  depicts  the  grief,  beguilement,  and  burial  of  the  hero,  and  the  Muses 
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recovery  of  his  lyre.  Not  even  Mr.  Dunbar  appears  to  have  described  the  real  ant«- 
bellum  negro  as  deftly  as  has  Howard  Weeden,  whose  Bandanna  Ballads  has  now 
been  followed  by  Songs  of  the  Old  South.  The  Toiling  of  Felix,  by  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  has  been  praised  for  that  appreciation  of  nature  which  has  inspired  much  of 
his  prose.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hardy,  the  novelist  and  United  States  minister  to  Greece,  has 
given  us  in  Songs  of  Two  a  small  number  of  poems  of  a  meditative  cast  and  a  quiet 
precision  of  utterance.  Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin  published  Fields  of  Dawn  and  Later 
Sonnets.  The  sonnet  long  ago  ceased  to  oflfer  difficulties  to  Mr.  Mifflin,  who  pre- 
serves a  sustained  excellence  through  a  hundred  specimens  of  this  straitened  fonn. 
Afterglow,  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  Dorr,  also  deserves  mention.  The  Mystery  of  Codlinesj, 
by  F.  B.  Money-Coutts,  well  exhibits  the  writer's  strength,  which  is  in  classic  repose, 
and  his  failing,  which  is  in  a  dry  lapse  into  didacticism. 

Books  for  Children. — That  most  juvenilia  should  be  wofully  and  uniformly  un- 
inspired is,  perhaps,  to  be  expected.  That  they  should  so  generally  as  heretofore 
lack  any  sort  of  adaptability  is  a  matter  which  recent  workers  in  this  field  seem 
disinclined  to  pardon  or  to  leave  unremedied.  The  year  past  shows  the  usual 
average  of  ragamuffins  achieving  riches,  not  to  mention  various  machine-made 
adventures,  in  which  the  author,  breasting  current  history,  hurries  on  his  hero  to 
Manila  and  Peking.  But  there  remains  a  creditable  list  of  volume  which  to  greater 
or  less  degree  possess  distinctive  value.  For  instance,  here  is  Ae  unwearied  Kirk 
Munroe  with  Under  the  Great  Bear,  which  wrecks  a  young  engineer  in  Northern 
seas,  and  eventually  makes  him  manager  of  Newfoundland  mines.  The  Last  of  the 
Flatboats,  a  capital  story  by  Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston,  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  early  life  on  the  Mississippi  rivals  Mark  Twain's.  To  his  long  series  of  volumes 
in  other  colors  Mr.  Andrew  Lai^  now  adds  a  Gray  Fairy-Book.  Here  range  the 
fancies  of  many  peoples,  admirably  selected,  painstakingly  done  into  English,  and 
richly  illustrated.  The  thirty-five  stories  contribute  to  the  permanent  fund  of  fairy 
literature.  Mr.  Charles  Battell  Loomis  possesses  the  faculty  of  being  consistently 
and  cheerfully  nonsensical.  His  Yankee  Enchantments  find  their  locMS  operandi  in 
New  England,  and  magical  material  in  electric  cars  and  liquid  air.  Katherine  Pyle's 
Christmas  Angel  discovers  toy-land.  In  verse.  Miss  Helen  Hay's  Little  Boy  Book 
reveals  delicacy  of  touch  and  a  frequent  quaintness  of  imagery.  Professor  Isaac  T. 
Headland,  of  Peking  University,  has  published  some  translations,  styled  by  him 
Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  In  the  IVild  Animal  Play  for  Children  (with  alter- 
nate text  for  the  very  young),  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  provides  for  the  imper- 
sonation of  characters  from  his  popular  IVild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  Mr.  Oliver 
Herford  has  transferred  his  anmials  and  his  gossipping  roses,  peonies,  lilies,  and 
violets  from  various  periodicals  to  a  small  volume  called  Overheard  in  a  Garden. 
Many  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  are  pathetic  rather  than  witty — as  much  of 
^\t.  Herford's  verse  has  been.  Certain  critics  deem  the  author's  pathos  even  better 
than  his  wit. 

Publications  in  the  United  States. — In  Great  Britain  7149  books  were  published 
during  the  year,  of  which  5760  were  new  books,  and  1389  new  editions.  The 
following  table  shows  by  classes  the  total  number  of  books  published  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1899  and  1900; 
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IiOBflTBRIIIDUSIRT.  See  Rsh  and  Fisbhues  (paragraph  United  States 
Fish  Commission). 

LOOH,  Baron,  Henry  Bboitghau  Loch,  G.CB.,  G.CM.G.,  D.C.L.,  formerly 

Kvemor  of  Cape  Colony  and  British  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa,  died  in 
ndon  June  20,  1900,  at  the  age  of  73.  After  service  in  both  the  navy  and  army, 
he  became  in  1857  an  attache  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  mission  to  China.  In  the 
Chinese  war  which  was  w!^ed  in  i860,  Loch  was  taken  prisoner  while  under  a  flag 
of  truce  and  carried  about  in  a  cage  by  his  captors  and  subjected  to  many  indig- 
nities. After  his  release  his  services  included  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  for  18  years;  the  TOvemorship  of  Victoria,  1884-^  and  British  commis- 
sionership  for  Soutii  Africa,  loSiHIS-  He  was  created  a  peer  in  the  latter  year.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  was  considered  a  high  authority  on  South 
African  affairs. 

ZAOKHART,  WiLUAU  EwAitr.  R.S.A.,  artist,  died  in  London  February  9,  1900, 
at  the  age  of  53  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  eight  years  later  was  given  full 
membership.  For  many  years  his  works  were  admired  in  the  annual  exhibitions  at 
Edinbuigh.  Commissioned  in  1887  to  paint  the  jubilee  services  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  thereafter  resided.  He  was  regarded  as  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit. 

LOOEHART,  Sir  William  Stephen  Alexander,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  British  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India,  died  at  Calcutta  March  18,  1900.  His  recognized  ability 
as  a  skilful  commander  and  courageous  leader  rendered  his  death  a  severe  blow  to 
the  British  military  service.  He  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  Indian  army  in  1858  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Forty-fourth  Bengal  Native 
Infantry.  Promotion  came  as  follows:  Captain,  1868;  major,  i&77',  colonel,  1883; 
brigadier-general,  1887 ;  major-general,  1891 ;  lieutenant-general,  1894.  Lockhart  had 
experience  in  both  arms  of  the  service,  for  in  1864-66  he  took  a  creditable  part  in 
the  Bhutan  campaign  as  adjutant  of  the  Fourteenth  Bengjal  Cavalry.  He  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Merewether  in  the  Abyssinia  campaign,  and  served 
with  distinction  at  the  capture  of  Magdala.  He  also  had  a  staff  position  with  the 
Hazara  Field  Force  in  the  Black  Mountains.  While  on  leave  of  absence  in  1876  he 
visited  Acheen,  Sumatra,  and  there  took  part  with  the  Dutch  in  their  assault  on 
Lamboda  with  such  gallantry  that  they  awarded  him  a  medal  and  clasp.  He  fell 
ill.  however,  with  fever  and  it  is  said  his  life  was  saved  only  through  that  force  of 
will  which  almost  always  enabled  him  to  carry  his  point  or  accomplish  a  project. 
In  the  Afghan  War  of  1879-80  he  acted  as  road  commandant  in  the  Khyber  Pass, 
and  afterward  as  assistant  quartermaster-general  to  General  Sir  Frederick  S.  Rob- 
erts during  the  operations  before  Kabul,  and  for  meritorious  services  he  was  created 
a  C.B.  and  received  a  medal  and  clasp.  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Chitral  a  few  years 
after,  by  a  fine  combination  of  diplomacy  and  firmness  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
highland  natives.  His  next  service  was  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  Burmah, 
which  brought  him  promotion  to  K.C.B.  After  acting  as  assistant  military  secretary 
for  Indian  affairs  at  Simla  he  was  placed  in  command  of  both  Miranzai  expeditions 
of  1891,  commanded  the  Isazai  Field  Force,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Punjab,  in  which  position  he  saw  active  service  in  Waziristan.  The  great  campaign 
of  his  life  came  in  1897,  when,  at  the  head  of  40,000  British  troops,  he  was  sent  to  the 
northwest  frontier  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Afridis,  Momands,  and  other  fierce 
tribes.  Wisely  adapting  his  tactics  to  the  exceedingly  difficult  country  and  the 
crafty  guerilla  warfare  of  the  natives,  he  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  end.  For 
this  service  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Goteral  Sir  George  Stewart  White  as 
commander-in-chief  tn  India. 

LOOOUOnVSS.   See  Railways  (paragraph  Locomotives). 

LOOnST  PLAGUB.   See  Entomology. 

LODamO  HOUBBS,  MDMIdPAZ..   See  Municipal  Lodging  Houses. 

LOBB,  Jacques,  physiologist  and  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
during  the  year  made  further  progress  with  experiments  in  artificial  parthenogenesis, 
and  has  succeeded  in  producing  lar\'te  from  the  artificially  fertilized  eggs  of  animals 
other  than  the  sea-urchins,  which  he  used  in  his  earlier  investigations.  Professor 
Loeb  was  bom  in  (jermany  April  7,  1859,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  Strassburg,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  last- 
named  institution  in  1884  and  passing  the  state  examination  in  1885.  He  served  as 
assistant  in  physiol«pr  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg  from  1886  to  1888,  and  at 
Strassburg  from  18^  to  i8go.  He  studied  at  Naples  in  1890  and  1891.  and  came 
to  America  to  become  associate  in  physiolc^  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  where  h^ 
remained  until  called  to  the  chair  of  assistant  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cihicago  in  1892.   Three  years  later  he  was  made  associate  professor  and  in 
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1900  professor,  heading  also  the  professorship  of  physiology  at  the  Rnsh  Medical 
College.  Since  1892  Professor  Loeb  has  been  in  charge  of  the  physiological  depart' 
ment  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.  Professor  Loeb 
in  1899  was  successful  in  the  artificial  production  of  larvae  from  the  unfertilized  tg^ 
of  sea-urchins.  This  was  accomplished  by  carefully  extracting  the  ovaries  with 
sterilized  instruments,  and  then  placing  them  in  sterilized  sea  water  containing  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride.  The  eggs  developed  into  blastube,  or  larvae,  and 
could  be  observed  swimming  around  within  twenty-four  hours. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiments  with  sea-urchins  Professor  Loeb  concludes  that 
by  an  increase  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  surrounding  solution  the  unfertilized 
eggs  can  be  developed  into  normal  embryos  and  larvae.  The  increase  in  osmotic  pres- 
sure demanded  can  be  produced  by  electrolytes  as  well  as  by  non-condoctors,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  parthenogenetic  development  is  caused  by  the  tgg  losing 
a  certain  amount  of  water. 

During  the  summer  of  1900  Professor  Loeb  succeeded  in  obtaining  successful 
results  with  other  animals.  He  was  able  to  produce  artificial  parthenogenesis  in  the 
case  of  starfish  (astertas)  and  in  worms  (chtrlopterus) .  With  the  worms  it  was 
found  possible  to  secure  the  desired  result  either  by  increasing  the  concentration 
of  the  solution  or  by  altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sea  water.  Professor 
Ix>eb's  experiments  have  been  verified  hy  other  zoolc^ists,  and  pn^ress  from  tlus 
point  forward  is  to  be  expected. 

The  chief  publications  embodying  the  results  of  Professor  Loeb's  experiments  are 
as  follows:  Animal  Heliotropism  and  its  Identity  xvith  the  Heliotropism  of  Plants 
(1890) ;  Organisation  and  Growth  (1892) ;  Limits  of  Divisibility  of  Living  Matter 
(1894)  ;  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Comparative  Psychology  (1900); 
Physiological  Effects  of  Ions  (1897-1901),  and  Artificial  Parthenogenesis  (1899- 
01 ).    See  Biouxjy  (paragraph  Artificial  Parthenogenesis). 

IiONDBSBOROUaB,  First  Earl  of.  William  Henry  Forester  Denison.  died  in 
London  April  19,  1900.  He  was  born  in  1834.  As  a  Liberal  he  represented  Beverly 
in  Parliament  from  1857  to  1859,  and  Scarborough  in  1859-60.  In  the  latter  year 
he  succeeded  his  father,  the  first  Baron  Londesborough,  and  at  the  jubilee  of  1887 
was  created  an  earl.  He  was  a  great  landlord,  owning  more  than  52,000  acres, 
mostly  in  northern  England.   His  son,  Viscount  Raincliffe,  succeeded  to  the  title. 

IjONI>ON  Government  Act  of  1899  went  into  effect  November  i,  1900-  See 
article  Great  Britain  (paragraph  London  Government  Act). 

IX)NI>ON,  Jack,  a  young  American  author,  was  bom  in  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  in 
1876,  and  after  varied  adventures  as  newsboy,  seaman,  and  seal  hunter  in  Russian 
waters,  studied  for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Galifomia.  A  year  spent  in  the 
Klondike  gold  region,  beginning  with  the  autumn  of  1897,  furnished  material  for 
his  subsequent  literary  work.  His  first  story  was  contained  in  the  Overland 
Monthly  for  January.  1899.  Mr.  London — sort  of  Bret  Harte  of  the  Arctic  circle 
— published  in  1900  the  collection  The  Son  of  the  Wolf,  penetrative  studies  of  grim 
pioneer  life  in  the  dark  silences  of  a  far  Northern  winter. 

ZiONO-DISTANOB  AND  SXTBBIABINB  TBIiEFHONT.     See  Physics. 

LOTHIAN,  Ninth  Marquess  of,  Schouberg  Henry  Kerr,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  died 
January  17,  1900.  He  was  born  Decemt)er,  2,  1833.  Educated  at  Glenalmond,  Eton, 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  received  in  1857  an  appointment  on  Sir  J.  Outram's 
staff  in  Persia,  and  in  1862  was  made  second  secretary  at  Frankfort.  In  1865  he  was 
transferred  to  a  similar  position,  first  in  Madrid  and  then  in  Vienna.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  to  the  title  in  1870.  He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland  from 
1874  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  secretary  for  Scotland  and  keeper  of  tiie  grat  seal 
of  Scotland  from  1887  to  1892.  His  second  son,  Lord  Jedburgh,  succeeds  to  the  title. 

ZiOmS,  Sir  Charles,  British  major-general,  retired,  died  at  Monaco  February  & 
1900.  Born  in  1818,  he  joined  the  Royal  Marines  in  1837  and  served  in  Syria,  being 
present  at  d'Jouni  and  at  the  storming  of  Sidon.  He  took  part  in  the  Baltic  expedi- 
tions of  1854-55,  and  was  severely  inj  ured  by  an  explosion.  He  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice in  1873  and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in.  1893. 

IfOUXBZANA,  a  Gulf  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  48,720  square 
mites.  The  capital  is  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  was  admitted  as  a  State  AprS  30^ 
1812. 

Agriculture. — ^The  total  commercial  crop  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899- 1900  wai 
699476  bales.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture  in  1900-01 
at  1,285,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  234  pounds  of  lint  cotton  i>er  acre.  The  produc- 
tion of  cane  sugar  in  1899-1900  was  132.000  long  tons:  and  in  1898-99.  549,947417 
pounds.   Molasses  produced  in  1898-99  amounted  to  24,952,188  gallons,  as  compared 
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with  5.330.326  gallons  for  all  other  Sotithem  States  combined.  The  following 
shows  the  production  and  value  of  other  crops  for  the  calendar  year  1900:  Corn. 
34.702.598  bushels,  $12,351,399;  oats,  614,142  bushels,  $245,657;  potatoes,  539.630 
bushels,  $436,308,  and  hay,  50,303  tons,  $472,839.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  clip  for  1900  as  follows: 
Number  of  sheep,  105,631;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  475,295  pounds;  wool, 
scoured,  237,648  pounds. 

Industries. — The  total  number  of  cigar  factories  reporting  for  the  calendar  year 
1899  was  140,  and  tobacco  factories.  60;  and  thdr  combined  output  was  46,137,986 
cigars,  45,472,160  cigarettes,  and  1,932,154  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which  1,^,672 
pounds  were  smoking  tobacco.  Shipments  of  yellow-pine  lumber  from  January  i 
to  Demmber  1,  1900,  i^;gregated  316,945,750  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during 
the  same  period  was  352,179,569  feet.  There  were  5  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900 ;  the  amount  of  distilled  spirits 
gauged  was  3,337,695  gallons,  and  of  fermented  liquors  produced,  236,083  barrels. 
The  amount  of  spirits  rectified  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  which  constitute  one 
collection  district  for  internal  revenue,  was  901,942  gallons.  Quarrying  in  1899 
yielded  sandstone  to  the  value  of  ^>out  $300,000. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  New  Orleans  aggregated  in  value  $17,490,811,  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
fc.583,153;  and  the  exports.  $115,858,764,  an  increase  of  $37,675,886.  The  movement 
of  the  precious  metals  was :  Gold,  imports,  $373.986 ;  exports,  none ;  silver,  imports, 
$245,081 ;  exports,  $1436.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  Louisiana  ports  was  $133,970,- 
123,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $33,248,893.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
in  foreign  trade  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was :  Entered,  1220. 
of  1,675,434  tons;  cleared,  1 187.  of  1,720,008  tons;  total,  2407,  of  3,395443  tons. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  for  the  calendar  year  1900  aggregated 
155-6  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3833.34. 

Banks. — On  Odtober  31,  1900,  there  were  21  national  banks  in  operation  and  8  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $3,292,750;  circulation,  $2,220,289;  de- 
posits, $20,886,496,  and  reserve,  $5,590,115.  The  State  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered 
56,  and  had  capital,  $3,630,210;  deposits,  $12,683,333.  and  resources,  $18,137,832;  and 
stock  savings  banks.  2,  with  capital,  $200,000;  depositors,  10,518;  deposits,  $3,284,892. 
and  resources,  $3,863,507.  The  exchanges  at  the  New  Orleans  clearing  house  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $500,671,071,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  65.714,77a 

Finances. — The  cash  trances  on  hand  January  i,  1899,  aggregated  $764,992  ;  total 
receipts  during  1899,  $3,111,072;  expenditures,.  $2,914,509.  leaving  balances  in  the 
treasury  January  I,  1900,  amounting  to  $961,555.  On  April  i,  1900,  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  State  was  $10,877,800,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  1899  was  $267,723,572,  an  increase  over  1898  of  $6,177,704. 
This  increase  is  due  in  large  measure  to  an  improved  method  of  assessing  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  property.    The  State  tax  levy  is  6  mills. 

National  Guard. — The  Louisiana  State  National  Guard  consists  of  16  staff  officers, 
39  cavalry,  678  artillery,  and  780  infantry.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  total  number 
of  troops  authorized.  The  total  number  in  the  State  liable  to  military  service  is 
140.000.   The  State  appropriation  for  military  purposes  is  $21,000. 

Education. — ^The  school  census  of  1899  gave  a  total  enumeration  of  404.757.  The 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year  1898-99  was  196,169,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance,  146,333.  There  were  4157  teachers,  3302  bitildings  used  as  scho^- 
houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $1,135,000.  The  school  revenue  was 
$1,126,112,  and  expenditures  the  same,  of  which  $944,135  was  for  teachers'  and 
superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school 
year  was  $7.70.  There  were  21  high  schools,  with  98  teachers  and  1825  students; 
31  private  secondary  schools,  with  124  teachers  and  1210  students,  and  3  public 
normal  schools,  with  35  teachers  and  445  students  in  normal  courses;  9  colleges  and 
universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  139  professors  and  instructors. 

students,  and  a  total  income  of  $233,954;  and  3  colleges  for  women  reported 
10  professors  and  instructors,  149  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $16,450.  The 
professional  schools  comprised  i  theological  school,  with  3  instructors  and  33  stu- 
dents ;  I  law  school,  with  5  instructors  and  71  students,  and  2  medical  sdiools,  with 
21  instructors  and  393  students. 

Po/>Hiafton.— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,118,587;  in  igpo,  1,381,625;  increase  for  the  decade,  263,038,  or  33.5  per  cent.  The 
only  large  city  is  New  Orleans,  whose  population  in  1900  was  387,104. 

Cegishtion. — An  act  was  approved  on  Jul^  6  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
intention  of  that  section  of  Uie  State  constitution  (1898)  which  provided  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  assume,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  control  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, and  should  provide  for  the  emplcqrinent  of  ccniTicts.  under  State  super- 
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vision,  on  works  of  a  public  nature.  Under  the  new  system,  which  was  to  go  into 
effect  March  3,  1901,  when  the  lease  of  the  penitentiary  and  its  inmates  to  S.  L. 
James  expired,  control  is  vested  in  a  board  of  three  commissioners.  The  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  bill  was  that  relating  to  the  morals  and  reformation  of  the  con- 
victs. The  commissioners  were  directed  to  keep  the  blacks  and  whites  separate  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  to  enact  rules  for  the  grading  and  classifying  of  the  convicts 
according  to  the  most  modem  and  enlightened  system  of  reformation.  Harsh  and 
cruel  punishments  were  forbidden,  and  the  board  was  directed  to  take  measures  to 
insure  the  right  of  a  convict  to  communicate  directly  with  the  board  without  the 
interference  of  any  officer.  The  board  was  authorized  to  make  contracts  for  the 
building  of  roads,  levees,  and  other  works  of  a  public  nature,  like  any  private  con- 
tractor, the  work  to  be  done  by  the  convicts.  An  act,  approved  July  5,  authorized 
the  Board  of  Qunmissioners  of  the  Red  River,  Atchafalaya,  and  Bayon  Boeuf  levee 
district  to  issue,  for  drainage  and  other  purposes,  $250,000  in  5  per  cent,  fifty-year 
bonds,  at  a  discount  from  par  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  By  other  acts  Cong^ress 
was  memorialized  to  appropriate  $100,000  to  remove  obstructions  from  and  dred^ 
the  B^ou  Bceuf  and  Bayou  Cocodril,  and  also  $100,000  to  improve  and  make  navi- 
gable Bayou  Grosse  Tete.  An  act,  approved  on  July  S,  required  all  retail  business 
houses  in  Louisiana  in  which  women  were  employed  to  furnish  chairs  or  seats  for 
their  employees,  placed  in  such  accessible  positions  that  the  clerks  might  use  tben 
while  actually  waiting  on  customers,  and  providing  further  that  all  such  business 
houses  should  allow  at  least  thirty  minutes  to  their  employees  for  lunch.  An  act 
designed  to  make  more  effective  the  work  of  the  railroad  commission  provided  that 
the  commission  might  summon  witnesses  before  it,  and  that  persons  could  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  the  commission  in  the  same  manner  as  for  contempt 
of  court.  An  act  providing  for  the  compilation  and  distribution  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  from  time  to  time  of  information  of  value  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  A  memorial  to  Congress,  approved  oa 
June  7,  petitioned  that  body  to  submit  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  election  of  the  United  States 
senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  attitude  of  Louisiana  upon  the  questitm 
of  negro  suffrage  was  shown  on  June  27,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  congratu- 
lating the  Hon.  Bourke  Cochran,  of  New  York,  upon  his  speech  at  the  Montgomery 
conference,  held  in  May,  in  Alabama,  in  which  Mr.  Cochran  had  strongly  advocated 
that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  granting  suffrage  rights  to  the 
negro  be  repealed.  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics,  who  should  collect  and  report  annually  upon  "statistical 
details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
commercial,  industrial,  social,  and  sanitary  condition  of  workingmen,  and  to  the 
productive  industries  of  the  State."  An  act,  approved  July  li,  provided  that  any 
municipality  might  expropriate  any  private  electric  light,  gas,  sewage,  or  water-worla 
plant  If  the  price  to  be  paid  therefor  could  not  be  agreed  upon  between  the  city  and 
the  owners,  commissioners  were  directed  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  decide  the 
matter.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Legislature,  on  July  li. 
authorized  any  municipality,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  provision  for  which 
had  already  been  made,  to  issue  bonds  to  a  value  not  greater  than  lO  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  asses-^ed  property  in  the  district,  and  to  levy  special  taxes  for  the 
payment  of  these  bonds. 

Banking  Regulations. — An  act  was  approved  on  Jtily  6  in  order  to  better  insure 
the  safety  of  depositors  in  banking  houses  and  banks  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State.  The  act  directed  that  in  declaring  dividends  tanks  should  carry  over 
as  a  surplus  fund  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  net  profits  succeeding  the  last  previoas 
dividend,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  carry  over  this  proportion  of  the  net 
profits  in  declaring  dividends  until  the  accumulated  surplus  amounted  to,  at  least. 
20  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock.  Banks  were  forbidden  to  withdraw  at  any  time, 
either  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  otherwise,  any  part  of  this  capital  stock  or  surplus- 
They  were  likewise  forbidden  to  declare  dividends  exceeding  the  net  profits  for  the 
time  for  which  the  dividends  were  declared.  Officers  and  directors  of  banks  who 
gave  their  assent  to  declaring  any  dividend  whereby  the  capital  and  20  per  cent 
surplus  of  the  bank  became  impaired  were  made  personally  liable  to  the  creilitors,  if 
the  latter  suffered  loss  thereby. 

New  Orleans. — The  Municipal  Improvement  Association  of  New  Orleans  suc- 
ceeded early  in  tgoo  in  insuring  for  New  Orleans  an  adequate  sewerage  and 
drainage  system.  On  June  6,  1899.  the  taxpayers  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  instance 
of  the  association,  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Sewerage 
and  Water  Board,  with  power  to  acquire,  own,  and  construct  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  the  sewerage  and  water  plants  then  established  or  to  be  thereafter  established. 
Authority  was  given  to  the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  this  purpose  and  to  guarantee  and 
eventually  pay  them  by  means  of  a  tax  of  3  mills  levied  upon  real  estate  in  the  dty 
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for  a  period  of  forty-three  years.  A  special  session  of  the  State  Legislature  ratified 
the  action  taken  hy  the  dty.  It  was  found,  however,  that  under  the  new  State 
constitution  New  Orleans  could  not  legally  issue  the  bonds,  and  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  was,  therefore,  voted  upon  and  carried  at  the  general  State 
election  on  April  17,  190a  As  a  result  of  this  election  New  Orleans  was  enabled 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $14,000,000  and  to  put  its  systems  immediately  under 
way.  Upon  the  drainage  system,  as  distinct  from  the  proposed  sewerage  system, 
much  has  already  been  done ;  a  central  electrical  power  plant  has  been  equipped,  and 
two  of  the  total  of  eight  pumping  stations  are  in  operation.  Drains,  connecting  with 
all  points  of  flow,  will  empty  into  interlinking  canals  and  ditches,  divided  into 
separate  sections  to  prevent  accident  and  to  facilitate  pumping.  The  water  will  then 
be  pumped  into  fiayou  Bienvenu,  and  from  there  carried  by  the  tide  into  Lake 
Borgne. 

An  ailment  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  water-works  was  furnished  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  evidence  taken  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  attorney-general  at  the 
direction  of  the  Legislature  to  derive  the  New  Orleans  Water  Works  Company  of 
its  charter.  This  charter  was  given  to  the  company  in  1877  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  on  the  contract  of  the  company  to  furnish  to  New  Orleans  "an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  water,"  A  legislative  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  found 
that  the  water  supply  was  neither  pure  nor  adequate,  and  suit  was  then  commenced. 
The  following  facts,  as  summarized  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  were 
brou^t  to  light  during  the  hearings  of  the  case:  (i)  The  company  made  several 
efforts  to  filter  or  otherwise  puriW  the  water  of  the  Mississippi,  but  invariably 
failed  to  better  its  quality.  {2)  While  there  are  585  miles  of  inhabited  streets  in 
New  Orleans,  only  121  mtles  are  furnished  with  any  kind  of  water-mains,  thus 
leaving  464  miles  unprovided  for.  (3)  Rates  have  been  so  high  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitive  for  people  of  humble  means,  and  in  times  of  drought  the  company  has 
opened  many  of  its  plugs  and  given  in  charity  what  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
make  the  people  pay  for  at  a  moderate  rate.  (4)  The  owner  of  a  large  cotton  mill 
found  his  bill  for  water  so  high — it  was  $5500  a  year — that  he  bored  artesian  wells 
and  refused  to  take  any  more  water  from  the  company,  (s)  The  population  of  the 
city  has  almost  doubled  since  1877,  but  the  company,  after  cutting  off  2000  hydrants 
for  non-payment  of  dues  and  other  causes,  has  during  the  last  12  years  brought  into 
ase  only  1000  additional  hydrants. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  suit  a  company  which  had  obtained  optional  control 
over  the  Water  Company  offered,  if  the  suit  was  not  further  pressed,  to  supply  the 
city  with  water  10  per  cent,  cheaper,  to  build  additional  mains,  and  to  sell  the  whole 
pJant  to  New  Orleans  in  1906  or  in  1916. 

Elections. — The  State  elections  held  in  Louisiana  on  April  12,  1900,  were  of 
especial  interest  as  being  the  first  held  since  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  constitution 
went  into  effect.  Under  this  clause  only  those  were  allowed  to  vote  who  could  read 
and  write,  or  who  owned  substantial  taxable  property,  or  who  were  descended  from 
men  who  voted  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  These  limitations  of  the  franchise — 
which  acted  to  practically  disenfranchise  the  negroes — reduced  the  registration  of 
voters  from  250,000  the  previous  yeai'to  124,000.  of  which  latter  number  only  about 
7000  were  negroes.  The  total  vote  cast  was  less  than  80,000.  There  were  three 
tickets  in  the  field — the  Democratic,  the  Republican,  and  a  Fusion  ticket.  The 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor  polled  60,205  votes,  while  the  combined  votes  for 
E.  S.  Reems,  the  Republican  candidate,  and  for  DoneJson  Caffery.  Jr.,  the  Populist 
and  Republican  fusion  candidate,  amounted  only  to  about  17,000.  The  six  represen- 
tatives of  Louisiana  in  the  s6th  Congress  were  alt  returned  to  the  57th  Congress. 
The  State  I-egislature  elected  in  April  consists,  it  is  stated,  of  Democrats  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  one  Republican  in  the  House.  On  May  22  the  Legislature, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  in  each  House,  elected  Murphy  J.  Foster  (Dcm.)  to  succeed 
Oonelson  Caffery  (Dem.)  in  the  Senate  for  the  full  term  beginning  March  4.  1901, 
and  Samuel  Douglas  McEnery  (Dem.)  to  succeed  himself  for  the  full  term  begin- 
ning March  4,  1903.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  14,233  votes,  and 
Bryan,  53,671.  In  1896  Bryan  received  77,175  votes,  and  McKinley,  22,037.  Bryan's 
plurality  was  thus  cut  down  from  55,1:38  to  39.438. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
Eovemor,  M.  J.  Foster ;  lieutenant-governor,  R.  H.  Snyder ;  secretary  of  state,  J.  T. 
Michel;  treasurer,  A.  V.  Foumette;  auditor,  W.  W.  Heard;  attorney-general,  M.  J. 
Cunningham;  superintendent  of  education,  J.  V.  Calhoun;  adjutant-general.  Allen 
Jumel;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Leon  Jastrcmski;  commissioner  of  insurance, 
J.  T.  Michel— all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice,  F.  T.  Nicholls ;  associate  j  ustices,  N.  C.  Blanchard, 
L.  B.  Watkins,  J.  A.  Breaux,  F.  A.  Monroe ;  clerk.  T.  McC.  Hyman— all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1000  (s6th  Congress)  :  A.  Meyer  (New  Orleans), 
R.  C  Davey  (New  Orleans),  R.  F.  Broussard  (New  Iberia).  Phanor  Breazeale 
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(Natchitoches),  J.  E.  Ransdell  (Lake  Providence),  S.  M.  Robertson  (Baton  Rooge) 
— all  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  D.  Caffery  (until  1901)  and  S.  D.  McEncr; 
(until  1903)— both  Draiocrats. 

State-  officers  for  1901 :  Executive-^:ovemor,  W.  W.  Heard ;  lieutenant-govenur, 
Albert  Estopinal ;  secretary  of  state.  J.  T.  Michel ;  auditor,  W.  S.  Frazee ;  treasnrer, 
L.  E.  Smith;  attorney-general,  Walter  Guton;  superintendent  of  education,  J.  V. 
Calhoun — all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  looa 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  S.  D.  McEnery  (until  1903)  and  M.  J.  Foster 
(until  1907) — ^both  Democrats. 

I^WB,  Edwasd  Joseph,  F.R.S.,  English  scientist  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  died  March  10,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Nottingham  in 
1825.  He  made  a  valuable  series  of  daily  meteorological  observations  fr<Mn  1840 
to  1882,  invented  the  dry-powder  tests  for  detecting  ozone,  and  became  an  anthorh; 
on  ferns,  being  the  discoverer  of  prothalli  on  the  stalked  frond-bearing  reproductive 
organs.  He  was  a  fellow  of  several  learned  societies.  Among  his  writing  are 
A  Treatise  on  Atmospheric  Phenomena;  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants;  Natural  History 
of  British  and  Exotic  Ferns;  New  and  Rare  Ferns;  Chronology  of  the  Seasons. 

LOTAL  X^aiON,  MTT.TTARY  OBDBR  OF  THB,  founded  1865  by  officers 
and  ex-officers  who  served  in  either  branch  of  the  service  during  the  Civil  War,  is 
with  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  the  most  exclusive  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Membership  descends  to  the  eldest  direct  male  lineal  descendant.  There 
were  9043  members  on  July  31,  1900,  distributed  among  commanderies  in  20  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Commander-in-chief,  lieutenant-General  John  11 
Scholleld;  registrar-in-chief,  Brevet-Major  William  P.  Huxford,  Atlantic  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ZilTDLOW,  George  Craig,  justice  of  the  Swreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  since  1895, 
and  Democratic  governor  of  the  State  in  iwo,  died  December  18,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  1830,  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1850,  and  becaine  a  successful 
lawyer  at  New  Brunswick.  In  1876  he  was  elected  State  senator,  and  in  1878  was 
made  president  of  the  Senate. 

ItUTHBB,  Carl  Theodor  Robert,  astronomer  and  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Diisseidorf,  died  February  15,  1900.  He  was  born  April  16,  1822,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  astronomy,  before  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Berlin  Obser\-atory.  In  1851  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  since  that  time  with  a  small  telescope  has  discovered  twenty-four  planetoids. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1855  Bonn  University  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  From  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  he  received  the  Latande  Prize 
seven  times,  and  his  portrait  was  placed  with  those  of  Hind  and  Goldschmidt  on 
a  medal  struck  by  that  academy  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  discoveiy 
of  the  first  one  hundred  planets. 

ZiTTTHERAN  OHUROH  IN  THB  QNXTBD  8TATBS  as  an  organizatton 
began  with  the  establishment  (1748)  of  the  first  synod  or  ministerium  in  Penn- 
syWania.  The  natural  growth  of  the  denomination,  which  has  been  remarkable,  has 
been  increased  largely  by  immigration  from  Lutheran  countries.  Its  entire  strength 
at  present  (1900)  is  represented  by  6810  ministers,  11,123  congregations,  and  1.665,878 
members,  whose  benevolent  offenngs  reached  a  total  of  $1,171,765.30.  The  Lutheran 
Church  comprises  4  genera!  bodies;  15  independent  synods,  of  which  7  are  (German, 
4  Norwegian,  2  Danish,  i  Icelandic,  and  i  Finnish ;  a  number  of  independent  con- 
gregations, and  a  kindred  body,  Waldenstromians,  who  have  made  no  recent  r^rts. 
General  Synod,  oi^anized  1821,  almost  exclusively  English,  reports  1226  ministers, 
1568  congregations,  and  194,442  members.  United  Synod  of  the  South,  organized 
1862,  also  composed  of  English  members,  has  215  ministers,  390  congrM^ations.  and 
38.639  members.  General  Council,  organized  1867.  comprising  English,  German,  and 
Scandinavian  elements,  has  1256  ministers.  2019  congregations,  and  370,409  members. 
Synodical  Conference,  organized  1872.  almost  exclusively  Crerman,  reports  2029 
ministers,  2650  congregations,  and  581,029  members.  The  independent  synods  in- 
dude  2084  ministers,  4496  congregations,  and  481.359  members.  The  Lutherans,  as 
a  whole,  control  115  educational  institutions  of  all  grades,  with  760  professors  and 
12,836  students;  these  institutions  own  property  valued  at  $5,121,060,  and  hare 
endowed  funds  amounting  to  $1,545,745-  The  United  Synod  and  the  Ssmodical 
Conference  held  conventions  in  1900;  the  General  Synod  and  the  General  Council 
will  meet  in  1901. 

XtUTBBR  ItBAOVB,  a  society  ofyout^  people  of  the  I<utheran  Church,  estab- 
lished for  the  furtherance  of  greater  Christian  activity.  The  society,  was  founded  in 
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1888,  the  first  convention  was  held  in  1895,  and  in  1899  there  was  an  estimated 
membership  of  70,000.  President,  William  C.  Stoever,  Philadelphia ;  secretary,  C.  G. 
Graucr,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  socie^  has  an  official  organ  known  as  the  Lutfter 
League  Review.  It  bxAds  conventions  biennially.  Motto,  "In  the  church,  of  the 
church,  for  the  church." 

XiUXBKBDRO,  a  grand  duchy  of  Europe,  situated  between  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France.  It  has  an  area  of  gg8  square  miles  and  a  popu1ati<Hi  of  about  23o/>oo 
inhabitants,  the  majority  of  them  Catholics.  The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Luxem- 
burg, with  a  population  of  about  20,000  and  considerable  manufacturing  interests. 
The  duchy  of  Luxemburg  formed  part  of  the  German  Confederation  from  1815  to 
1867;  in  the  latter  year  it  was  declared  by  the  treaty  of  London  to  be  neutral 
territory,  and  passed  in  i8go  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  The  duchy  has  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  consisting  of  45  members,  elected  directly  by  the  cantons  for  6  years. 
Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
pf^rulation  being  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1899  total  value  of  the 
agricultural  products  was  76,3^,394  francs,  and  of  manufactures,  20,200,000  francs. 
Luxemburg  is  an  extensive  producer  of  iron.  There  were  in  1899,  72  mines  in 
operation,  and  28  blast  furnaces  and  foundries.  The  number  of  laborers  employed 
in  mining  industries  was  11,095.  The  total  product  of  iron  ore  in  1899  was  5,995,412 
tons,  valued  at  16,225,280  francs;  cast  iron,  982,929  tons,  valued  at  55,740,319  francs, 
and  steel,  166,206  tons,  valued  at  18,719,511  francs.  The  total  value  of  mineral 
products  was  92,501,949  francs.  For  commercial  purposes  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
belongs  to  the  German  Customs  Union.  There  are  in  the  duchy  276  miles  of  railway 
and  594  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The  revenue,  according  to  the  budget  for  1900,  was 
t2>275,570  francs,  and  the  expenditures,  11402,540  francs.  '  The  public  debt  amoimts 
to  12,000,000  francs  at      per  cent. 

MAO  ARTUUK,  Arthur,  major-general,  U.  S.  V.,  succeeded  General  Elwell  S. 
Otis  as  military  governor  of  the  Philippines  in  May,  1900.  After  active  service 
Gnieral  Otis  was  relieved  of  his  command  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  sailed  from 
Manila  on  May  5.  General  MacArthur  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War  with  the  Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  1865.  On  March  13  of  that  year  he  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles 
of  Perryville,  Ky.,  and  Stone  River,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Dandridge,  Tenn. ;  and 
on  the  same  day  he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  of  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  For 
gallantry  at  Missionary  Ri(k;e  MacArthur  was  also  awarded  a  congressional  medal 
of  honor.  In  February,  186^  he  entered  the  regular  army  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  through  the  regular  grades,  becoming 
major  (Thirteenth  Infantry)  in  July,  1889,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  1896.  In 
May,  iSgS,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  being  advanced  to 
major-general  in  the  following  August;  he  was  placed  in  commanij  of  the  second 
division  of  the  Eighth  Corps  on  special  duty  in  Havana,  Cuba.  Subsequently  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Philippines;  he  has  served  against  the  Filipinos  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection  in  February,  1899. 

McOATiTiA)  Bowman  H.,  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was  prominent  in  the 
Chinese  operations  (see  Chinese  Empire)  of  June,  1900.  Commanding  the  one 
hundred  men  landed  by  Rear-Admiral  Kempft  on  reaching  Taku,  he  proceeded  with 
the  international  column,  under  command  of  Admiral  Seymour  of  the  British  Navy,  on 
the  expedition  to  reopen  the' railway  lines  between  Peking  and  the  coast  and  to 
protect  the  foreigners  in  the  capital.'  In  this  hazardous  and  unsuccessful  march  the 
bravery  and  zeal  of  Captain  McCalla,  who  was  severely  wounded,  was  especially 
commended  by  Admiral  Seymour. 

Captain  McCalla  was  bom  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1844.  and  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1864.  He  was  attached  to  the  Susquehaima,  Brazil  Squadron, 
1865-66,  and  was  promoted  master  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year.  He  later  served  on 
vanous  stations,  being  promoted  commander  in  1884  and  captain  in  189S.  The  same 
year  he  was  captain  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Va.  During  the  war  with  Spain, 
Captain  McCalla  won  distinction  as  commander  of  the  Marblehead,  and  during  1899 
he  did  some  excellent  service  in  the  Philippines.  His  official  career  has  not  been 
free  from  trouble.  Charged  with  cruelty  to  his  seamen,  he  was  court-martialed, 
i8go,  and  beii^  convicted,  was  suspended  for  three  years.  His  sentence  was  short- 
ened,  and  in  March,  1900,  he  was  pardoned  by  President  McKinley.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that  Captain  McCalla  was  again  undergoing  court- 
tnartial  at  Manila  on  the  charge  of  poor  management  and  lack  of  discipline  on  board 
his  ship,  the  Newark. 

MAODONAZtD,  Angus,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Edinburgh,  died  April  30,  igoa   He  was  bom  in  Invemess-shire,  September  18, 
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1844,  was  educated  at  St  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw,  and  received  his  bachclOT's 
decree  at  London  University.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  July,  187% 
and  when  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  restored  in  S«>tland  in  1878  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Probably  an  important  factor  in  thu 
appointment  was  his  fluency  in  the  Gaelic  speech.  On  July  7,  1892,  he  was  translated 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 

MAO  I>ONAI<D,  Sir  Claude  Maxwell,  was  appointed  British  minister  to  Japan 
in  the  autumn  of  1900,  having  been  transferred  from  China.  He  had  been  present  at 
Peking  during  the  attack  on  the  legations  in  the  summer  of  1900.  He  was  born 
in  1852,  and  after  being  educated  at  Uppingham  and  at  Sandhurst,  entered  the 
army  in  1872.  He  served  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  and  was  appointed  in  the 
following  year  military  attache  to  the  British  agency  at  Cairo.  In  1^4,  joinii^  the 
Forty-second  Highlanders  (the  Black  Watch),  he  took  ^rt  in  the  operations  in 
eastern  Soudan,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  TanuL  He  received  a  special 
medal  for  gallantry.  After  a  year  of  governmental  service  in  Zanzibar  he  was  in 
1888  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  Niger  Territories,  where  he  showed  ^reit 
ability  in  developing  the  resources  of  this  region.  In  1891  he  became  commissioner 
and  consul-general  m  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate.  He  created  a  regular  administra- 
tion, established  a  custom  house,  and  in  1895  left  the  territory  vastly  improved 
by  the  civilizing  influences  of  British  rule.  His  mission  to  Berlin  to  assist  in  the 
delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  and  the  Cameroons 
proved  his  diplomatic  ability.  In  i8g6,  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  of  diplomatic 
tension  which  followed  China's  unsuccessful  war  with  Japan,  Sir  Claude  MacDonald 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Peking. 

As  minister  he  obtained  for  his  country  some  valuable  concessions.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Chinese  government  permitted  the  inspector-general  of 
maritime  customs  to  be  a  British  subject  so  long  as  Great  Britain's  trade  was 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  Power.  He  also  persuaded  the  ^vemment  to 
open  the  inland  waters  to  navigation.   He  was  made  a  K.CM.G.  in  1892. 

HoOLERNAND,  Major-General  John  Alexander,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
died  September  20,  1900.  Born  in  Kentucky  in  T812,  he  moved  to  Illinois,  where  be 
practised  law  and  became  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1836.  From  1843  to  1851 
he  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress,  and  again  from  1859  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  With  John  A.  Logan  and  Philip  B.  Fouke  he  raised  the 
McQernand  brigade,  which  he  commanded  at  Belmont  having  been  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh.  and  m  1863 
relieved  General  Sherman  in  command  of  the  eicpedition  for  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  until  July,  1863.  In  1864  he 
resigned  from  the  army,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Springfield. 

McOORMIOE,  Leander  J.,  manufacturer  and  inventor,  died  February  20,  190a 
He  was  bom  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  February  8,  1819,  and  became  associated 
in  the  manufacture  of  reapers  with  his  brother,  Cyrus  Hall  McCOrmtck,  and  his 
father,  Robert  McCormick.  the  inventor  of  the  reaper.  After  engaging  in  manufac- 
turing in  Cincinnati  for  a  year  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  1848,  and  in  1849  established 
with  his  brother  a  reaper  manufactory.  In  1879  this  business  was  incorporated  as 
the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Ten  years  later  he  retired  from 
active  business.  He  invented  numerous  valuable  improvements  for  reapers.  In 
1871  he  gave  to  the  University  of  Virginia  a  24-inch  refracting  telescope  and  the 
observatory  that  bears  his  name. 

MAOBDONIAN  OOMMZTTDB.    See  Bulcakia. 

McOIPFBRT,  Professor  Arthur  C,  D.D.    See  Presbyterian  Church. 

McOLTmr,  Edward,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Roman  Catholic  prices 
supporting  the  principle  of  political  independence  in  the  Church,  died  at  his  home 
in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  January  7.  1900.  Born  in  New  York,  September  27,  1837,  he 
was  educated  at  the  Free  Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda  and  the  American  College  in  Rome.  Here  be  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  t9So.  and  soon  after  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
engaged  in  active  church  work.  In  1866  "he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  a  charge  he  retained  for  twenty-one  years.  Soon  he  became  well  known 
through  his  progressive  ideas,  his  eloquence,  and  his  untiring  efforts  tn  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  His  reputation  was  increased  by  his  position  on  the  question 
of  parochial  schools.  In  this  he  came  into  conflict  with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
since  he  opposed  the  burdening  of  his  parishioners  with  the  expenses  of  denomina- 
tional institutions,  and  favored  sending  Catholic  children  to  the  public  .schools.  Tbe 
strained  relations  between  himself  and  his  superiors  were  increased  by  his  open 
friendship  with  many  Protestant  clergymen,  but  positive  and  formal  charges  were 
not  brought  against  him  until  he  avowed  his  adherence  to  the  single-tax  theories  of 
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Henry  George.  Dr.  McGIynn's  public  support  of  George  in  the  mayoralty  contest 
of  1886,  despite  Archbishop  Corrigan's  request  to  the  contrary,  resulted  in  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  priest,  but  not  in  the  relinquishment  of  his  radical  views, 
although  Cardinal  Simeoni  declared  the  single-tax  doctrines  at  variance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Qiurch.  Charges,  accordingly,  were  made  against  Dr.  McGlynn, 
and  he  was  sumnuned  to  appear  before  the  Propaganda  in  Rome.  Ignoring  the 
summons,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Anti-Poverty  Society,  and  made  a  tour  of 
the  West,  proclaiming  the  doctrine,  "No  politics  from  Rome."  As  a  result  he  was 
excommunicated  in  July,  1887.  He  continued,  however,  in  popular  favor,  and  deliv- 
ered many  lectures  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York.  When  Monsignor  Satolli  came 
to  America  as  apostolic  delegate  in  1892,  Dr.  McGIynn's  case  was  reopened,  and  in 
December  he  was  restored  to  the  church  and  the  priesthood;  but  instead  of  re- 
appointing him  to  his  old  chnrch,  the  archbishop  sent  him  to  a  parish  in  Newburg. 
He  remamed  the  friend  of  Henry  George  until  the  latter's  death,  and  held  to  his 
conviction  that  the  Vatican  is  not  to  dictate  the  politics  of  an  American  citizen. 
Dr.  McGlynn  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  and  had  the  affectionate 
esteem  of  many  people  who  did  not  agree  with  his  single-tax  theories.  He  gave 
away  his  income  to  the  poor,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  debt. 

McOniBS,  Hunter  Holmes,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Stonewall 
Brigade  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  a  well-known  physician  and  surgeon,  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  September  19,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Va.,  October  11, 
183s,  and  after  receiving  a  medical  education  at  the  University  of  Virginia  became 
instructor  in  surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  the 
John  Brown  raid  he  organized  a  movement  resulting  in  all  the  Southern  medical 
students  in  Philadelphia  leaving  that  city  for  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  and 
advanced  the  necessary  money  for  this  undertaking  from  his  own  resources,  being 
subsequently,  however,  reimbursed  by  the  city  01  Richmond.  After  the  war,  in 
which  Dr.  McGuire  served  as  surgeon,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  where  he  lectured  until  1878.  In  1883  he  established 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Richmond,  and  was  its  consulting  surgeon,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Virginia  Hospital,  which  he  founded  in  1894.  Dr.  McGuire 
was  president  of  the  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  and  at  various 
times  was  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Surgeons' 
Association,  the  Southern  Sunncal  and  ^nxcological  Association,  and  other  medical 
organizations.  It  is  told  of  Dr.  McGuire  that  in  the  Civil  War  he  originated  the 
practice  of  releasing  all  captured  medical  officers. 

^  HoKZNIiET,  William,  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1896  and  a^in 
in  1900,  was  bom  at  Niles,  O.,  January  29,  1843.  His  father,  also  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  an  iron  maker  of  ability  and  character, 
widely  known  and  respected.  His  mother,  who  was  of  English  and  Scotch-German 
descent,  lived  to  see,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year,  her  son  take  the  inaugural  oath.  Will- 
iam's education  was  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  Niles ;  but  when  he  was  9  years  old 
the  family  moved  to  Poland,  Mahoning  County,  where  his  education  was  continued 
in  Union  Seminary.  In  June.  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  during  the  entire  war,  being  breveted  major 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  service."  Upon  leaving  the  army  he  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1867,  and  settled  in  Canton,  which  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  In  1871  he  married  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  and  two  daughters  were  born  to 
them,  both  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood.  In  1869  McKintey  began  his  political 
career  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark  County,  a  Democratic  county  which  failed 
to  re-elect  him  in  1871.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  in  that  body 
until  1891,  when  he  was  defeated  for  re-election,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats 
had  gerrymandered  the  State.  In  Congress  McKinley  was  known  as  an  uncompro- 
mising advocate  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  In  18S0  McKinley  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  ways  and  meuis  committee ;  and  as  chairman  01  that  committee  in 
1890  he  introduced  and  succeeded  in  having  passed  the  so-called  McKinley  Tariff 
bill,  a  h^h  protective  measure,  representing  the  fruits  of  Republican  victory  in  1888, 
and  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  1892.  In  1891  McKinley  was  elected 
governor  of  Ohio  by  21,500  plurality,  and  in  1893  he  was  re-elected  by  80,995  plural- 
ity. In  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1B88,  when  McKinley  was  pledged 
to  support  James  G.  Blaine,  and  more  especially  in  the  convention  of  1892,  when  he 
supported  Benjamin  Harrison,  there  was  a  strong  movement  to  nominate  McKinley, 
but  this,  it  may  be  said  to  hts  enduring  credit,  he  would  not  allow.  In  June,  1896, 
however  (see  Hanma,  Marcus  A.),  he  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  first 
ballot,  the  convention  vote  being  as  follows:  McKinley,  661 J^;  Reed,  84J4;  Quay, 
61}^;  Morton.  58;  Allison,  3$]4.  After  the  Democratic  convention,  which  met  in 
July,  had  demanded  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  nominated  for  the 
President^  W.  J.  Bryan  (g.v.),  an  uncompromising  silver  radical,  searching  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  Mr.  McKinley's  .position  on  the  subject.    From  this  it  aweared 
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that  the  tariff,  and  not  the  currency,  was  the  subject  to  whidi  Mr.  McKtiilejr  had 
given  special  attention  and  tipon  which  he  held  firm  convictions.  In  1890^  nuinly 
with  a  view,  it  was  said,  to  party  regurarity,  he  voted  in  favor  of  the  Sherman  Silver 
bill,  which  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of 
silver  monthly  and  to  issue  treasury  certificates  therefor.  The  hard  times  and 
financial  stringency  which  followed  were  by  bankers  and  business  men  largely 
ascribed  to  this  silver  law,  and  they  echoed  Cleveland's  sentiment  when  he  said  in 
his  message  in  August,  1893,  to  the  Congress  especially  convened  to  repeal  the  law : 
"I  believe  these  things  are  principally  chargeable  to  coi^ressional  legislation  touch- 
ing  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  by  the  £[eneral  government."  The  repeal  of 
the  law  met  with  the  general  approval  01  financial  interests,  yet  in  September,  1894, 
Mr.  McKinley,  in  criticising  the  administration,  said:  "The  Democratic  govern- 
ment has  .  .  .  given  us  no  silver  l^islation  whatever,  except  to  strike  down  the 
Sherman  law  at  its  special  session,  called  for  that  purpose  in  response  to  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  a  Democratic  President.  The  party  that  struck  silver  down  and 
gave  it  the  severest  blow  it  ever  had  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  that  metal  honor- 
able treatment."  On  account  of  this  and  similar  statements  severe  criticisms  were 
passed  upon  the  Republican  convention  in  nominating  Mr.  McKinley  upon  a  platform 
which  unequivocally  demanded  a  gold  currency,  for  it  was  thought  that  upon  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  campaign  the  candidate  chosen  should  be  die  leader,  not  the 
follower,  of  his  party.  During  the  campaign,  however,  Mr.  McKinley  declared 
plaiidy  in  favor  of  sound  money,  and  this  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  antipa- 
thy of  the  Cleveland  Democrats  for  Mr.  Bryan,  resulted  in  his  receiving  271  electoral 
votes,  as  against  176  cast  for  Mr.  Bryan.  Immediately  after  his  inauguration  the 
President  convened  a  special  session  of  Congress,  which  passed  the  Dingley  Tarifi 
bill,  a  measure  design(^d  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  treasury  and  to  protect  home 
industries.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  December  6,  1897,  the  President 
urged  the  necessity  of  banking  and  currency  laws  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  deple- 
tion of  the  gold  reserve  as  had  occurred  in  1893.  Mainly,  however,  the  mess^e  dealt 
with  the  Cuban  troubles.  The  President  stated  that  the  new  Liberal  ministry  under 
Sagasta,  in  response  to  representations  made  by  the  United  States,  had  recalled 
Weyler,  revoked  the  order  of  concentration,  promised  to  institute  immediately  an 
autonomous  government  in  Cuba,  and  had  given  assurances  that  the  war  would  be 
conducted  henceforth  upon  "humane"  principles.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Presi- 
dent considered  that  the  United  States  should  not  interfere  until  the  new  ministry 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  make  good  its  intentions.  In  January,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  Cubans  had  suffered  too  long  and  deeply  and  had  become  too 
thoroughly  distrustful  of  Spanish  kindness  to  allow  to  the  new  measures  any  chance 
of  success.  As  conditions  grew  steadily  worse,  the  second-class  battle-ship  Maine 
was  sent  to  Havana  to  guard  American  interests.  On  February  15,  1898,  this  vessel 
was  blown  to  pieces  by  what  was  afterward  shown  to  be  a  submarine  mine.  Yet  as 
no  direct  proof  was  adduced  to  show  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  culpable,  tbe 
President  continued  his  endeavors  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  for  the  Cuban  troubles. 
On  March  23  Spain  was  informed  that  if  some  method  of  securing  peace  in  Cuba 
was  not  speedily  obtained,  the  President  would  submit  the  whole  matter  to  Congress. 
Spain  replied  on  the  31st  that  if  the  Cubans  desired  it  an  armistice  would  be  declared, 
but  that  the  future  relations  of  Spain  and  Cuba  could  not  immediately  be  decided 
upon.  On  April  ii  the  President  stated  in  a  message  to  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  now  interfere  to  stop  the  war.  He  cautioned  Congresis,  however, 
against  recognizing  the  Cubans  as  belligerents,  since  this  would  force  the  United 
States  to  grant  neutrality  rights  to  both  parties,  and  he  also  advised  Congress  not 
to  recognize  the  "so-called  Cuban  republic,"  for  then,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  nations,  the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  treat  the  Cubans  as  equal  allies 
and  Cuba  as  a  sovereign  nation.  Upon  receiving  the  President's  message  Congress 
directed  that  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  should  be  useid  to 
secure  Cuban  independence,  and  the  war  followed.  During  the  war  various  scandals, 
great  aftd  small,  arose  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  war  office,  and 
these  resulted  finally,  though  not  directly,  in  the  retirement  of  R.  A.  Alger  as  secre- 
tary of  war  and  in  the  appointment  in  his  stead  of  EHhu  Root,  of  New  York.  When, 
after  the  fall  of  Santiago,  it  became  evident  that  further  resistance  by  Spain  was 
useless,  the  French  ambassador  was  requested  on  July  26,  1898,  to  inquire  upon 
what  terms  the  United  States  would  consider  peace  negotiations.  The  President 
answered  that  Spain  must  evacuate  Cuba,  cede  Porto  Rico,  and  permit  the  United 
States  to  occupy  Manila  until  the  disposition  and  ownership  of  the  Philippines  were 
determined  by  treaty.  A  protocol  to  this  effect  having  hnn  signed  on  Aiq^  12. 
1898,  the  President  on  August  26  appointed  five  commissioners  to  draw  up  a  definite 
treaty  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  Spain. 
The  one  unsettled  question  of  great  importance  which  came  before  the  commission, 
and  one  upon  which  the  American  commissioners  were  divided  in  opinion,  was  tbe 
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disposition  of  die  Philippines.  It  is  now  known  from  official  records  made  public 
two  years  after  the  treaty  was  drawn  that  the  President  eventually  assumed  entire 
responsibility  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  and  directed  the  commissioners  to 
demand  from  Spain  the  cession  of  the  islands.  By  this  act  alone  his  first  administra- 
tion is  stamped  as  the  most  important  since  that  of  Lincoln.  For  while  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  this  country  to  acquire  territory  as  such  had  practically  been  affirmed 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803  and  since  that  time,  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  acqtiisition  of  a  thickly  peopled  country,  which  could  onl^  be  held  as  a  colony  and 
ruled  ex-cathedra  by  a  system  of  laws  devised  for  that  especial  purpose,  and  adminis- 
tered by  appointees  of  the  central  government  If  in  the  cases  pending  (see  United 
Staies,  paragraph  Judiciary)  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  end  of  1900  it  is  held 
that  the  power  to  acquire  territory  carries  with  it  as  a  corollary  the  power  to  govern 
as  subjects  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  then  the  scope  of  the  constitution  as 
previously  known  will  by  the  President's  initial  action  be  in  one  particular  immeas- 
urably enlarged. 

The  treat:^  with  Spain,  as  drawn  ud  by  the  commissioners  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's directions,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  February  6,  1899.  About  the  same 
time  the  Filipinos  under  Aguinaldo  began  a  revolt  agamst  the  United  States.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  this  revolt  would  not  amount  to  anything,  and  would  be 
quelled  within  six  months;  a  large  number  of  troops  were  hastily  sent  to  the  islands, 
however,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900  the  insurrection  was  still  in  progress. 
The  reasons  for  the  revolt  are  as  yet  obscure,  but  it  was  frequently  declared  that  one 
of  the  determining  causes  was  the  fact  that  while  during  the  war  with  Spain  and 
immediately  subsequent  to  it  the  military  commanders  in  the  Philippines  permitted 
the  Filipinos  to  bdieve  that  they  would  be  dealt  with  as  allies  and  that  their  govern- 
ment would  be  rerognized,  this  policy  was  later  changed,  and  the  natives  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  were  a  subject  people  (see  Presidential  Campaign,  para- 
graph Imperialism),  in  his  annual  message  of  December  S,  1898,  the  President 
advised  that  the  regular  standing  army  be  increased  at  his  discretion  to  100,000  men. 
The  President  also  made  mention  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  which  had  been 
accomplished  on  Ai^st  12,  1898,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
on  July  7,  1898.  In  May,  1899,  an  important  executive  order  was  made  removing 
some  3000  federal  offices  from  the  competitive  list,  as  provided  for  by  the  Civil 
Service  act  of  Congress  of  1883,  and  shifting  others  from  the  classified  to  the  un- 
dassi&ed  service.  The  Civil  Service  Reform  League  ig.v.),  in  commenting  upon 
this  order,  pointed  out  that  it  marked  the  first  great  reduction  made  in  the  actual 
extent  of  the  merit  system  since  the  act  of  1883  was  passed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  stated  that  only  such  offices  had  been  taken  from  the  competitive  list  as  experi- 
ence showed  was  desirable.  "The  principal  purpose  of  the  order,"  said  President 
McKinley,  "was  to  exempt  from  competitive  examination  certain  places  involving 
judiciary  responsibilities  or  duties  of  a  strictly  confidential  nature  or  executive 
character,  which  it  was  thought  might  better  be  filled  either  hy  non-competitive 
examination  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  officer."  In  his  annual  message 
of  December,  1899  (sec  article  UNrrEo  States,  paragraph  Congress)  the  President 
strongly  recommended  that  Congress  enact  a  subsidy  bill  to  develop  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  country  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  "The  expense,"  he  said,  "is  as 
noAing  compared  to  the  advantage  to  be  achieved."  "The  re-establishment  of  our 
merduuit  marine  involves  in  a  large  measure  our  continued  industrial  progress  and 
the  extension  of  our  commercial  triumphs."  Both  in  this  recommendation  and  in 
others  disposition  was  shown  by  the  administration  to  neglect  immediate  considera- 
tions of  economy  for  the  larger  advantages  which  it  was  thought  would  accrue  to 
the  country  if  aid  were  extended  for  some  national  purpose  or  to  a  large  class  of 
people.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  large  pensions  (^.t;.)  already  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  President  advised  and  Congress  enacted  a  law  considerably  increasing 
them.  A  more  notable  instance  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  war  bonds. 
$200,000,000  in  amount,  were  sold.  These,  if  disposed  of  through  regular  banking 
chuinels,  would  have  brought,  at  least,  $107  for.  every  $100  par  value,  thus  netting 
the  government  $214,000,000.  But  as  they  were  sold  at  par  in  small  amounts  all 
over  the  country  as  a  popular  investment,  and  in  order  to  incite  patriotism,  the 
government  only  received  $200,000,000  minus  the  cost,  estimated  in  the  millions,  of 
the  derical  work  which  this  method  necessitated.  The  President's  advocacy  of  the 
construction  of  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  (see  Nicaragua 
Canal)  and  its  control  by  this  country  when  completed,  and  the  interest  manifested 
by  him  in  the  permanent  strengthening  of  the  militanr  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  illustrate  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
that  money  should  not  be  grudged  where  benefit  to  widespread  interests  or  the 
prosecution  of  the  national  policy  is  involved. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  President's  first  administration  it  became  evident  that  he 
had  gained  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  reliance  of  Congress.  A  hostile  Congress  or 
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even  an  aggressively  hostile  minori^  in  Congress  would  have  had  ridi  oppominity 
during  the  administration  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  Executive  by  htuding  (9 
appointments  and  by  demanding  information  which  the  President  deemed  it  "incom- 
patible with  the  pubhc  interest"  to  disclose.  But  in  both  these  respects  Congress  showed 
itself  unwontedfy  complacent.  During  his  long  term  of  office  in  Congress,  the  President 
had  thoroughly  learned  the  characteristics  of  that  body  and  the  personality  of  many  of 
its  leaders.  And,  therefore,  and  perhaps  taking  advice  from  the  disagreements  of  his 
predecessor  with  Congress,  he  made  a  point  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  heads 
of  coiwressional  committees  and  of  consulting  them  upon  matters  of  importance: 
Mr.  Qeveland  in  his  second  administration  vetoed  over  400  bills.  Early  in  1900 
President  McKinley  had  vetoed  only  4.  At  the  elections  held  in  November,  1900 
(see  article  Presidential  Campaign  for  a  discussion  of  the  issues  and  an  analysis 
of  the  returns),  the  President  received  2ga  electoral  votes,  against  155  cast  for  his 
opponent ;  in  1896  the  President  had  received  371  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Bryan 
received  176. 

MaoLAQAK,  Sir  Douglas,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  a  prominent  Scotch  physician,  died 
April  5,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Ayr,  April  17,  1812,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  his  decree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1833.  After 
this  he  studied  in  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris,  and  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Scotch  medical  societies,  being  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Etlin- 
burgh,  1884,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinbui^h,  1859^^  He  was 
professor  of  medical  juri^rudence  and  public  health  in  Edinburgh  University  from 
1863  to  1896,  when  be  retired.   He  was  knighted  in  1886. 

MoIJIAT,  Franklin,  a  prominent  Canadian  actor,  died  of  brain  fever  in  Ltm- 
don,  England,  July  5,  190a  Born  of  Scotch  parentage  at  Watford,  Ontario,  he  was 
educated  at  Woodstock  College  and  Toronto  University,  and  before  graduation  at 
the  latter  institution  accepted  the  chair  of  modern  languages  in  the  Woodstock 
College  Institute.  Through  the  influence  of  James  E.  Murdock  he  attended  the 
Boston  School  of  Oratory,  subsequently  joining  Wilson  Barrett's  company  and 
becoming  a  Shakespearean  scholar  of  considerable  authority.  His  acting  not  only 
was  popular,  but  was  subtle  and  intelligent.  He  appeared  in  over  forty  roles,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned :  The  Deemster  in  Ben-ma-chree;  the  Tetrarch  in  CUiudian: 
Father  Christmas  in  Silver  King;  Richelieu  in  The  Three  Musketeers;  Nero,  in 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross;  Peter  Quince  in  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream;  Cassias  in 
Julius  Casar;  Hubert  in  A's'iig  John;  Is^o  in  Othello. 

McMURTRXB,  Wiluah,  Ph.D.,  chemist  and  president  of  the  American  Oiemi- 
cal  Society,  was  born  at  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  March  10,  1851.  and  was  educated 
at  Lafayette  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degrees  of  Engineer  of  Mines. 
Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  serv- 
ing as  assistant  chemist,  chief  chemist,  and  special  agent  in  agricultural  technology- 
In  1878  he  represented  this  department  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  in  1883  received 
the  honor  of  being  appointed  "Chevalier  du  Merite  Agricolc."  Dr.  McMurtric  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  1882  to  1888.  and  chemist 
to  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Awards  on  Wool  at  the  World*s  Columbian  Exposition,  and  in  1895 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  section  of  chemistry  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  New  York  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  He  is  the  author  of  many  valuable  works,  including 
The  Culture  of  the  Beet  and  Manufacture  of  Sugar  Therefrom;  The  Culture  of 
Sumac:  Grape  Culture  in  the  United  States;  Investigation  of  Wools  and  Other 
Animal  Industries,  and  numerous  other  scientific  papers. 

McNAIR,  Frederick  Vallette,  rear-admiral  in  the  United  Sutes  Navy,  died 
November  28,  1900.  He  commanded  the  Asiatic  squadron  from  1895  until  18^ 
Though  Admiral  McNair's  name  is  not  directly  connected  with  any  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  proficiency  of  the  gunners  and  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  vessels  when  he  handed  over  the  command  to  Commodore 
Dewey  were  important  factors  in  the  victories  of  Manila  Bay.  Admiral  McNair  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1837,  graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1857,  and,  rising  in  com- 
mand, was  appointed  commodore  in  1895  and  rear-admiral  three  years  later.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  Chinese  waters  and  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron. He  was  in  active  service  throughout  the  war,  and  served  under  Farraglit  od 
the  Mississippi,  taking  part  in  the  engagement  of  the  Chalmeth  batteries  and  the 
rapture  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  the  engagements  resulting  in  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Fisher.  In  1868  McNair  was  instructor  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
In  1872.  being  commissioned  commander,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Kear- 
iorge.  and  later  of  the  Portsmouth.  Subsequently  he  was  captain  of  the  navy  yard  it 
Mare  Island.  Cal.,  and  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 
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MASAGASOAR,  a  French  colony,  is  an  island  separated  from  Africa  by  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  to  the  mainland  being  230  miles. 

Area  and  Population. — Madagascar  is  the  fourth  largest  island  in  the  world,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  975  miles,  a  breadth  of  358  miles,  and  an  estimated  area,  with  its 
adjacent  islands,  of  228,500  square  miles.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken,  but  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  estimate  places  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
3,500,000,  of  whom  the  most  important  element  is  the  Hova  tribe,  an  intelligent  race 
numbering  about  1,000,000  and  allied  to  the  Malays.  Other  tribes  with  their  esti- 
mated numbers  are:  Sakalavas,  1,000,000;  Betsileos,  600,000;  Betsimisaraka,  400,- 
000;  Bara,  200,00a  The  foreign  inhabitants,  who  are  largely  engaged  in  trade,  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  coast  towns,  and  consist  of  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabs,  and 
Mauritian  Creoles,  while  many  negroes  have  been  brought  from  Africa  as  slaves. 
The  capital  and  largest  city  is  Antananarivo,  with  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  70,000  to  100,000,  and  the  chief  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  with 
from  5000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Madagascar  has  few  other  large  towns ;  the  promi- 
nent port,  Majunga,  however,  on  the  northwest  coast,  has  a  population  estimated  at 
from  6000  to  14,000. 

Christian  missions  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  island,  by  1895  a  large 
part  of  the  Hova  and  other  tribes  being  regarded  as  Christianized.  The  Protestants, 
estimated  at  450,000  in  number,  are  connected  with  churches  established  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  with  various  Anglican,  American,  and  Norwegian 
Lutheran,  and  Friends'  missions,  while  about  50.000  persons  were  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  missions.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  various  missions  there 
were  hospitals  and  allied  institutions,  colleges,  and  about  1800  schools,  with  some 
170,000  |>upils  in  attendance.  Upon  the  establishment  of  French  authority  strong 
political  influence  was  brought  to  bear  against  the  Protestants,  and  although  procla- 
mations guaranteeing  religious  liberty  were  issued,  many  natives  have  been  con- 
strained and,  it  is  alleged,  were  terrorized  into  accepting  Catholicism,  and  much 
Protestant  church  property  turned  over  to  the  Catholic  authorities.  Some  of  the 
churches  have  been  restored,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  influence  is 
decidedly  against  the  Protestant  missions. 

Government  and  Finance. — Although  the  French  claim  to  Madagascar  dates  as  far 
back  as  1642,  the  government  of  the  island  up  to  1895  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  at 
that  time  under  Queen  Ranavalona  IIL  Since  1885  a  French  resident-general  had 
been  stationed  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  nomi- 
nally under  the  control  of  France,  which  government  in  1890  extended  its  protection 
over  the  island.  This  the  native  government  refused  to  recognize,  but  in  1895  a 
French  expedition  compelled  the  submission  of  the  queen,  the  colonial  government 
being  formed  the  following  year  with  General  Joseph  S.  Gallieni  as  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief,  a  position  he  still  holds.  Queen  Ranavalona  was  finally 
deposed  in  February,  1897,  and  with  hpr  family  exiled  to  Reunion  Island,  whence 
she  was  deported  to  Algiers  in  March,  1899.  Slavery  was  nominally  abolished  in 
1877  and  again,  by  the  French,  in  1896.  However,  the  corvee,  a  system  of  enforced 
labor  directed  by  the  government,  was  maintained.  In  this  way  government  expendi- 
tures for  various  public  works  have  been  kept  down,  but  the  oppression  of  the 
people  has  been  regarded  as  severe,  while  they  have  also  borne  the  imposition  of 
many  taxes.  In  1900  there  were  reports  of  cruel  measures  practised  by  General 
Gallieni,  which  were  discussed  in  the  French  chamber,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  announced  that  the  corvee  would  be  abolished  on  the  first  of  January, 
1901.  The  troops  maintained  by  France  in  Madagascar  in  1900  were  reported  to 
number  375  commissioned  officers  and  10,920  men — a  force  that  still  seems  necessary 
to  uphold  the  French  authority;  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  285  were  natives 
and  of  the  privates,  7215.  The  French  budget  for  1900  assigned  22,375,482  francs 
($4,318,468)  for  military  expenditures  in  the  island.  The  total  cost  of  the  French 
occupation  was  estimated  to  be  nearly  $34,000,000.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and  the  principal  expenditures  are  for  military  and 
civil  administration  and  public  works.  In  1897  the  revenue  amounted  to  9,093.820 
francs,  and  the  expenditure,  7,495,131  francs;  in  1899  the  revenue  was  about  9.336.000 
francs,  but  the  expenditure  reached  11,136.000  francs,  the  deficiency  of  1,800,000 
francs  being  met  by  the  French  government.  For  the  year  1900  the  total  cost  of  the 
colony  to  France  was  25,181,048  francs  ($4,859,942). 

Rroductton  and  Commerce. — Cattle-raising  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries, the  products  of  the  latter  including  rice,  coflfee,  sugar,  cotton,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  vanilla ;  cacao  is  also  produced,  and  rubber,  which  commercially  is  the 
most  important  product  of  the  island.  Many  minerals — including  gold,  iron,  galena, 
copper,  sulphur,  lignite,  and  graphite — have  been  found  and  several  hundred  mining 
claims  staked  out,  but  hitherto  little  actual  mining  has  been  done.  The  few  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  island  are  earned  on  by  primitive  methods,  and  include 
metal  woric  and  the  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and  the  raphia  palm  fibre.  The  I«iding 
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imports  are  textiles,  wine  and  other  beverages,  flour,  and  tobacco;  the  chief  exports 
are  rubber,  cattle,  hides,  raphia,  and  wax.  The  reported  values  of  Madagascar's 
imports  and  exports,  in  francs  worth  19.3  cents  each,  are  as  follows: 


Practically  French  trade  produced  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  1899  over  those 
of  i8(^.  British  trade  has  greatly  declined  owing  to  the  imposition  of  preferential 
tariffs  favoring  French  commerce;  in  the  case  of  cotton  tissues — one  of  the  principal 
imports — tariff  discriminations  have  virtually  closed  the  market  to  all  but  French 
goods.  The  percentage  of  the  exports  taken  by  France — about  62  per  cent,  of  the 
total  in  1899 — is  also  increasing.  The  rubber  export  in  1899  was  valued  at  2,213,150 
francs.  The  export  of  gold  to  France,  which  in  1896  amounted  to  less  than  87,000 
francs,  in  1899-  reached  1,064,200  francs.  In  1898  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  the 
ports  of  the  island  were  6061  vessels,  aggregating  879.000  tons,  of  which  734,000  tons 
were  French,  78,000  British,  and  39,000  German. 

Communications. — The  French  have  expended,  or  rather  have  caused  the  natives 
to  expend,  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  on  the  building  of  roads,  but  few  good 
highways  yet  exist,  and  transportation  is  effected  largely  by  carriers  and  canoes. 
Tamatave  and  Antananarivo,  and  some  of  the  military  posts  are  being  connected  by 
wagon  roads,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  lagoons  on  the  east  coast  by 
canals.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Tamatave  and  the  capital,  and 
a  railway.  180  miles  in  length,  has  been  projected  between  the  two  cities.  There  are 
a  few  other  telegraph  lines,  one  of  which  connects  Antananarivo  with  the  port 
Majunga,  which  has  cable  communication  with  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  in 
Mozambique. 

M&ONALnm.   See  Alumikum. 

MAONBStTB.  The  production  of  magnesite  in  the  United  States  in  1900  is  stated 
at  2768  short  tons,  valued  at  $10,518,  as  compared  with  2000  tons,  with  a  value  of 
$7600,  produced  in  1899.  The  production  tn  both  cases  came  from  California. 

MAQNETIO  SORTST  of  the  United  States.  In  1899  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett. 
then  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  at  present 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  created  a  division  of  terres- 
trial magnetism,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer.  This  division  is  ei^aged  in 
extending  the  magnetic  work  previously  done  by  the  Survey,  and  in  preparing  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  magnetic  conditions  of  the  United  States  and  ihc 
countries  under  its  jurisdiction.  Such  a  magnetic  survey  involves  the  determination 
of  the  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  at  a  number  of  places,  and  the  study  of  the 
secular  variation.  The  area  to  be  investigated  comprises  3,731,990  square  miles,  an 
area  eqtial  to  that  of  Europe  and  about  one-ftfteenth  that  of  the  globe. 

The  work  done  since  the  formation  of  this  divisioti,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900, 
includes  observations  of  magnetic  intensity,  declination  and  dip  at  about  500  stations. 
At  most  of  these  stations  permanent  marks  have  been  placed,  which  indicate  the 
true  north  with  precision.  The  vessels  of  the  Survey  have  also  made  extensive  series 
of  observations  for  the  use  of  the  mariner,  much  work  of  this  kind  having  been  done 
in  Alaskan  waters,  where  there  are  often  places  of  pronounced  local  attraction.  In 
some  cases  in  this  region  a  ship's  compass  will  be  affected  from  one-quarter  of  a 
point  to  four  points.  To  study  the  subject  of  secular  variation,  stations,  known  as 
"reptat"  stations,  have  been  established  in  many  localities,  usually  at  or  in  the 
vicmity  of  a  college  or  university  to  insure  permanency,  where  observations  will  be 
made  at  regular  intervals  and  the  amount  of  secular  change  determined.  The 
magnetic  surveys  of  Maryland.  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Iowa  have  been 
completed,  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  co-operating  in 
the  work  in  those  States.  At  a  number  of  magnetic  base  stations  the  variations  of 
magnetism  will  be  recorded  photographically  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  discus- 
sion. On  July  I,  1900,  a  temporary  observatory  was  opened  at  Baldwin.  Kan.,  while 
a  permanent  observatory  has  been  erected  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  16  miles  southeast 
of  Washington.  Regular  declination  readings  have  been  made  at  the  International 
Latitude  Observatory  at  Gaithersburg.  Md..  and  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  The  sites  for  per- 
manent magnetic  base  stations  at  Sitka  and  near  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  rave 
been  selected,  and  buildings  soon  will  be  erected.  Special  simultaneous  observations 
were  made  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  May  28.  1900.  and  at  other  times  in  order  to 
determine  over  how  large  an  area  the  variations  as  recorded  at  the  base  stations 
would  apply.  The  practical  importance  of  this  work  consists  in  the  obtaining  of  data 
useful  in  the  location  of  landT)oundaries  determined  in  earlier  surveys,  the  establi'^h- 
ment  of  true  meridian  lines  for  the  use  of  local  surveyors,  and  the  supplying  of  mag- 
netic data  to  the  mariner. 


Imports. 
Exports 


1896.         1897.         1898.  1899. 
13.897.931  18,358,918  21,641,000  27,916.617 
3.605.952    4,342.433    4.960.000  8,045.440 
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KAINB,  a  New  England  State,  has  an  area  of  33,040  square  mites.  The  capital 
is  Augusta.   Maine  was  admitted  to  the  Union  March  15,  1820. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  440,244  bushels,  $242,134;  wheat,  40,755  bushels,  $36,680;  oats,  5,257,- 
612  bushels,  $1,997,893:  barley,  315,319  bushels.  $195.4^;  rye,  17,080  bushels,  $14,006; 
buckwheat.  719.760  bushels.  $352,682;  potatoes,  6,200,208  bushels,  $3,038,102;  and 
hay,  843,997  tons,  $10,929,761.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  product  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep, 
247,168;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  1,483,008  pounds;  scoured  wool,  889,805 
pounds. 

Manufactures  and  Fisheries. — ^During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  following  new 
establishments  were  constructed:  Eight  creameries  and  cheese  factories;  41  lumber, 
planing,  shingle,  and  stave  milts;  4  starch  factories;  2  machine  shops;  14  canning 
factories,  and  26  miscellaneous  mills,  factories,  and  shops — in  all  95  new  establish- 
ments. Ten  cotton  factories  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  as 
follows:  Aggregate  capital,  $15,697,710;  cost  of  material  used,  $6,397,630;  total  wages 
paid,  $4,142,896;  value  of  product,  $11,854,655.  Twenty-eight  woollen  mills  reported : 
Capital,  $4,111,080;  cost  of  material,  $4,010,345;  wages  paid,  $1,569,534;  value  of 
product,  $7,167,715;  31  woodworking  plants  (for  the  manufacture  of  house  finish) 
reported :  Capital,  $743.900 ;  cost  of  material,  $706,500 ;  wages  paid,  $447,382 ;  value  of 
product,  $1,482,500.  The  canning  industry  includes  the  packing  of  sweet  corn,  sar- 
dines, clams,  blueberries,  beans,  squash,  apples,  and  tomatoes.  This  industry  has 
become  more  valuable  than  the  slate,  granite,  and  ice  industries  of  the  State  com- 
bined, the  value  of  the  entire  canned  product  being  about  $5,000,000  annually.  Maine 
is  the  only  State  engaged  in  the  sardine  packing  industry,  and  ranks  third  as  a 
packer  of  sweet  com.  The  following  table  gives  interesting  figures  in  regard  to  the 
tour  chief  canning  indastries  in  1899 : 


Factobim. 

Number  of 
emploTea. 

WagfSB  paid. 

packed.* 

Value  of 
product. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

s 
U 
68 
(W 

III! 

100 
1,867 
7,600 
6,076 

68,000 
69,169 

1,170.568 

t1i>4,000 
179,418 
U19,874 
8,253,078 

$349,000 
933,096 

150 

11,169,900 

16,018 

a,aos,57o 

*  Bach  case  contained  24  cane. 


Ship-building  is  an  important  industry  in  Maine;  the  total  tonnage  launched  dur- 
ing the  II  months  ending  November  30,  1900,  was  53,067  tons,  as  compared  with 
47.088  tons  for  the  entire  calendar  year  1899. 

About  20,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  sea  and  shore  fisheries  in  1900,  and 
nearly  $3,000,000  were  invested  in  this  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  various 
products  approximated  $6,000,000.  In  1900  there  were  49  creameries  and  14  cheese 
factories  in  operation,  which  together  utilized  the  product  of  30,000  cows.  In  1899 
Maine  ranked  second  among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  granite.  During  that  year 
uarrying  yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  $1,321,082:  slate,  $181,766;  limestone, 
1,028,375.    The  product  of  85  cigar  factories  was  5,872.517  cigars. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  various  ports  aggregated  in  value  $2,928,010.  an  increase  in  a  year 
of  $853,678;  and  the  exports,  $15,263,129,  an  increase  of  $1,484,824.  Imports  of  gold 
and  silver  at  Bangor  were  $159,214;  exports,  $83;  imports  of  gold  at  Passama- 
quoddy,  $89,915,  making  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $18,436,351. 

Raifways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
was  3.15  miles,  ^ving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1923.52.  The  street  railway  mile- 
age was  240,20  in  1899,  and  on  June  30,  1900.  was  268.99.  an  increase  of  28.79  miles. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  steam  railroads  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  were 
$10,008,502,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $1,285,284.  The  numlier  of  passengers  carried 
.was  5,417.759.  a  gain  in  a  year  of  508.788.  The  total  freight  tonnage  was  7.r>8i.So8, 
as  against  6.539.200  tons  in  1899,  an  increa^;c  of  1,142,608  ton';. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  83  national  banks  in  operation,  and  17 
in  liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggregated  $10,858,500;  circulation,  $6,516,725; 
deposits,  $23,061,141 ;  and  reser\'e  held,  $7,773,288.  The  loan  and  trust  companies. 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  17,  and  had  capital,  $1,601,700;  deposits,  ^,058.640;  and 
resources,  $12,152,207;  and  the  mutual  savings  banks,  51,  with  183.103  depositors; 
deposits,  $66,132,677,  and  resources,  $69,718,075.    The  exchanges  at  the  Portland 
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clearing  house  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900.  aggregated  $56,966,243.  a 
decrease  within  a  year  of  $21,058,476. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  210,192;  enrolment  in  the  public 
schools,  131,588,  and  average  daily  attendance,  97,706.  Compared  with  1898  this  is 
a  decrease  in  the  enrolment,  but  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  There 
were  in  1899,  6447  teachers,  3966  buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school 
property  valued  at  $4,222,395 — all  these  figures  being  slightly  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  revenue  was  $1,507,345,  and  the  expenditures.  $1,513,125,  of  which 
$1,118,954  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  137  public 
high  schools,  with  345  teachers  and  8843  students ;  37  private  secondary  schools,  with 
144  teachers  and  2581  students;  5  public  schools,  with  31  teachers  and  700  studeots, 
and  2  private  normal  schools,  with  6  teachers  and  40  students.  Four  colleges  and 
universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  88  professors  and  instructors,  lom 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $217,320;  and  2  collies  and  seminaries  for  women 
reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  257  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $i8,7oa 
The  professional  schools  comprised  2  theological  schools,  with  13  instructors  and  6j 
students ;  I  law  school,  with  9  instructors  and  30  students,  and  2  medical  schools, 
with  32  instructors  and  167  students. 

Finances. — Receipts  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending  December  31. 
1900.  including  balances,  were  $3,953,647;  disbursements,  $3,754,766;  balance  on 
hand,  December  31,  1900,  $198,879.  The  principal  sources  of  State  revenue  during 
[8gg  and  1900  were  as  follows:  Cities,  towns,  etc.,  $i3t5i902;  savings  banks,  $851,566; 
railroads,  $323,052;  insurance  companies,  $131,405;  new  corporations,  $71,565.  The 
total  revenue  for  the  State  during  the  two  years  was  $1,783,011.  The  bonded  debt  of 
the  State  at  the  close  of  1900  was  $2,103,000,  a  reduction  of  $516,300  since  189a 
Outstanding  temporary  loans  against  the  State  aggregated  $350,000. 

Penal  Institutions  and  State  Charities. — On  November  30,  1900.  the  number  of 
patients  at  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  was  771,  an  increase  of  38  in  two  years.  There 
were  172  convicts  in  the  Stale  prison,  37  less  than  in  1899.  Fifty-eight  convicts  were 
committed  to  the  prison  during  the  year,  91  were  discharged  upon  expiration  of 
sentence,  3  died,  and  i  was  pardoned.  The  reform  school  for  beys  contained  aboat 
150  inmates,  and  the  number  of  girls  in  the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls  wis 
165. 

/'o/'m/o  / 10 «.— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
661.086:  in  1900.  694.466;  increase  for  the  decade,  33,380.  The  largest  city  is  Port- 
land, whose  population  in  1900  was  50,145. 

Elections, — In  the  State  elections  of  1900  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor, 
John  F.  Hill,  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent,  Samuel  L.  Lord,  by  a  plurality  of 
34,0Qa  The  four  Republican  representatives  of  Maine  in  the  56th  Congress  were 
returned  to  the  s^th  Congress  by  large  majorities.  In  1899  the  State  Legislature 
consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  31  Republicans  and  in  the  House  of  126  Republicans  and 
25  Democrats.  In  1901.  as  a  result  of  the  1900  elections,  the  Legislature  will  consist, 
in  the  Senate,  of  30  Republicans  and  I  Democrat,  and  in  the  House  of  132  Rqnibli- 
cans  and  19  Democrats.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  65,435  votes  and 
Bryan.  36,822.  In  1896  McKinley  received  80.465  votes,  and  Bryan,  34,^  Mc- 
Kinley's  plurality  was  thus  reduced  from  45.777  to  28.613. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive— 

fovernor,  Llewellyn  Powers ;  secretary  of  state,  Byron  Boyd ;  treasurer,  F.  M- 
impson;  adjutant-general,  J.  T.  Richards;  attorney-general,  W.  T.  Haines;  super- 
intendent of  education,  W.  W.  Stetson;  insurance  commissioner,  S.  W.  Carr---all 
Republicans. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  A.  Peters;  associate  justices,  A.  P.  Wis- 
well,  L.  A.  Amery,  W.  H.  Fogler.  W.  P.  Whitehouse.  Thomas  H.  Haskell.  S.  C 
Strout  and  A.  R.  Savage— all  Republicans  except  Strout;  clerk,  W.  S.  Choate 

(Rep.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  A.  L.  Allen  (Alfred), 
C.  E.  Littlefield  (Rockland),  E.  C.  Burleigh  (Augusta),  and  C.  A.  Boutelle 
(Bangor) — all  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  W.  P.  Frye  (until  1901)  and  Eugene  Hale 
(until  190^)— both  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  igoi :  Executive-^vernor,  J.  F.  Hill ;  secretary  of  sUte,  Byron 
Boyd :  treasurer.  Oromandel  Smith;  adjutant-general,  J.  T.  Richards;  attorney-gen- 
eral, George  M.  Seidus;  superintendent  of  education,  W.  W.  Stetson;  insurance 
commissioner,  S.  W.  Carr— all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief  justice.  A.  P.  Wiswell ;  associate  justices.  L  A 
Emery.  W.  H.  Fogler,  W.  P.  Whitehouse.  S.  C.  Strout.  A.  R.  Savage.  F.  A.  Powers 
and  H.  C.  Peabody— all  Republicans  except  Strout ;  clerk,  W.  S.  Choate. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  looa 

Senators  for  1901  (S7th  Congress)  :  Eugene  Hale  (until  1905),  Ellsworth;  other 
vacant.  '^"'^  . 
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MAJOR}  Charles  ("Edwin  Caskoden"),  an  American  author,  published  in  1898 
as  his  first  work  the  novel  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  The  success  of  the 
book  led  to  its  dramatization  in  1900.  The  author  was  bom  in  1856;  resides  at  Shel- 
bjrville,  Ind.,  and  has  hitherto  been  known  as  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  middle 
West 

MALAHIA.  Following  closely  upon  the  final  demonstration  by  Ross- in  1899 
of  the  transmission  of  malaria  by  the  mosquito,  and  the  subse<fuent  confirmatory 
investigations  and  corroboration  by  Manson,  Low,  Grassi,  Celli,  Bastianelli,  and 
many  others,  comes  a  radical  suggestion  from  Celli  to  limit  malaria  in  Italy  by 
compulsion.  He  and  others  are  endeavoring  to  have  laws  passed  by  the  chamber 
makjng  punishable  by  statute  the  nejglect  of  landed  proprietors  and  employers  of 
labor  to  provide  every  means  of  fighting  the  fever.  The  government  is  to  be  urged 
to  provide  quinine  for  the  public  at  about  cost.  Celli  advocates  mechanical  protec- 
tion of  houses  by  means  of  wire  gauze,  covering  windows  and  surrounding  porches. 
Drs-  Sanbon  and  Low,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  began  in 
July,  1900,  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp  near  Ostia,  in  the  Roman 
Camp^;na,  to  test  the  possibility  of  guarding  against  malarial  infection.  Many 
varieties  of  anopheles  infest  the  neighboring  houses  of  the  peasants,  who  suffer 
constantly  from  malaria.   See  also  Entomology  (paragraph  Insects  and  Disease). 

MAIiTA,  a  British  island  colony,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  comprises,  besides 
the  island  of  Malta,  several  islets  and  Gozo  and  Comino,  and  has  an  area  of  117 
square  miles.  The  island  of  Malta,  which  has  an  area  of  95  square  miles,  lies 
58  miles  south  of  Sicily  and  about  180  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Tunis.  The  total 
estimated  population  of  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of  1900  was  181,648,  besides  the 
British  military  establishment,  which  later  in  the  year  numbered  10.663  men.  The 
capital  is  Valetta,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  call  and  naval  stations 
of  Great  Britain.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  7  official  and  3  unofficial  members,  and  a  l^islattve  council 
of  6  official  and  13  elected  members.  The  governor  and  commander  of  the  troops 
since  January,  1899,  has  been  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Francis  Wallace  Grenfell. 
The  language  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  chiefly  Punic,  is  a  dialect  of  Semitic 
origin;  with  the  upper  classes,  who  are  of  European,  and  particularly  Italian,  stock, 
the  prevailing  language  is  Italian.  The  language  of  the  courts  is  iKJth  Italian  and 
English.  The  population  is  largely  Roman  Catholic.  Besides  a  university,  a  lyceum, 
and  two  secondary  schools,  there  were  in  1898,  124  public  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  15426,  and  129  private  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  3990.  The  government 
grant  for  public  schools  in  that  year  was  £21,846. 

Import  custom  duties  comprise  about  four-fifths  of  the  revenue.  The  public  debt 
is  something  over  £79,000.  Among  the  occupations  of  the  people,  lace-making,  par- 
ticularly in  Gozo,  is  prominent;  but  the  most  important  industry  is  agriculture,  the 
leading  products  beii^  potatoes,  cotton,  oranges,  honey,  figs,  and  corn.  Statistics  of 
finance  and  commerce  are : 

Revenue.  Expenditure.     Imports.  Exports. 

1898   £332.488      £339.082      £10.025.131  £9,379.140 

1899   354.265       351.354        6.668.961  5.539,561 

.  The  foreign  trade  consists  principally  of  goods  in  transit.  Of  the  trade  for  1898, 
the  values  of  imports  and  exports  actually  imported  or  shipped  out  of  the  colony 
were  £880,164  and  £51,597.  The  value  of  actual  imports  in  1899  was  £976,330.  The 
large  falling  off  in  total  imports  in  1899  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  vessels  made 
Malta  a  port  of  call.  Vessels  entered  in  1898  numbered  3890.  aggregating  3.563,728 
tons;  cleared,  3874.  of  3,581,993  tons.  There  are  8  miles  of  railway,  65  miles  of 
telegraph  lines,  and  360  miles  of  telephone  lines. 

Italian  was  the  language  of  the  courts  up  to  March,  1899,  but  in  that  month  the 
nse  of  English  was  made  allowable;  and  it  was  announced  that  after  fifteen  years 
court  proceedings  would  be  conducted  entirely  in  the  latter  language.  In  the  autumn 
of  1900  the  Italian  press  protested  with  some  bitterness  against  this  introduction  of 
E^lish  in  the  courts,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Italian-speaking  Maltese  seems  to  have 
caused  some  irritation  among  the  English  residents  01  Malta. 

HAMKAIfOOT.  See  Biolocv  and  Zooukical  Ltterature  (paragraphs  Syste- 
matic Works,  Popular  Books). 

KANQANBSB.  The  production  of  manganese  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
amounted  to  9935  long  tons,  valued  at  $82,278,  or  at  a  rate  of  $8.28  per  ton.  and  was 
smaller  than  the  output  has  been  for  several  years.  The  imports  of  manganese  ores, 
however,  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  1898.  The  ores  supplying  manganese 
are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes— manganese  ores  proper  and  manganiferous 
iron  ores,  alt  those  containing  over  44  per  cent,  of  manganese  being  considered  to 
belong  to  the  former  class,  while  those  carrying  a  smaller  percentage  are  placed  in 
the  latter  class,  unless  they  have  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  iron.   The  United^tatj" 
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production  came  from  nine  States,  of  which  Virginia  was  the  most  prominent,  being 
followed  by  Georgia  and  Arkansas.  Alabama  has  ceased  to  produce  this  ore.  bat 
its  place  has  been  taken  by  Missouri,  while  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia  are  of  minor  importance,  but  contribute  a  small  share.  Colorado  and  the 
Lake  Superior  region  both  produce  raanganiferous  iron  ores,  those  from  the  former 
region  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  also  to  a  large  extent  as 
a  flux  by  the  smelters  of  precious  metals.  The  total  quantity  of  manganiferous  ores 
of  iron  produced  in  1899  amounted  to  761,845  long  tons,  those  from  Colorado  con- 
taining from  16  to  43  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  those  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region  from  .68  to  8  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  small  production  of  native  ore,  much  material  has  to  be  obtained 
abroad  to  supply  the  ferromanganese  and  spiegel  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1899  the  imports  were  188,349  long  tons,  64  per  cent,  greater  than  1898,  this 
increase  being  chiefly  due  to  larger  shipments  from  Russia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Briti^ 
East  Indies,  and  resumed  shipments  from  Cuba.  Some  also  came  from  Great  Brit- 
ain,  Germany,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Among  recent  publications  is  one  by  J.  C.  Branner  on  the  manganese  depo»ts  of 
Bahia  and  Minas,  Brazil  (Transactions  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
September.  1899).  H.  K.  Scott  presents  an  extended  paper  on  the  manganese  ores 
of  Brazil  (Journal  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Vol.  I.,  1900).  F.  Klockman  describes 
the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Pyrenees  (Zeitschrift  fiir  praktische  Geologie,  Vlll., 
p,  265).  Those  of  the  Cabesses  area  are  specially  rich,  and  form  an  important 
source  of  European  supply. 

MANITOBA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  73.936 
square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  193,000.  Capital,  Winnipeg,  with  a 
population  estimated  in  1900  at  42.534.  The  administration  of  the  province  is  vested 
in  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  ministry.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  the  only  cham- 
ber of  the  province,  consists  of  40  members,  elected  on  a  manhood  suffrage.  The 
province  has  4  seats  in  the  Dominion  Senate  and  7  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Industries  and  Agriculture. — The  total  value  of  the  fishery  catch  for  the  calendar 
year  1898,  including  the  Northwest  Territories,  amounted  to  $613,355.  The  principal 
catch  was;  Wliitefish,  $383,597,  and  pickerel.  $76,303.  Total  value  of  fish  exported 
in  1899  was  $203,226,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  fisheries  was  estimated  at 
$256,581 ;  fry  distributed,  20,000,000.  The  principal  mineral  of  the  province  is  coal, 
of  which  334,200  net  tons  were  produced  m  1899  in  Manitoba  and  the  Territories. 
The  amount  of  coal  exported  during  the  year  was  61,618  net  tons.  The  agricultural 
returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  give  the  total  yield  of  wheat  at  27,922.230  bushels, 
against  25.313,745  bushels  in  1898;  oats,  22.318,378  bushels,  against  17,308.25a  bushels 
in  the  previous  year;  potatoes,  3.226,395  bushels;  rye,  64,340  bushels,  and  roots. 
2,670,108  bushels.  The  live  stock  of  the  province  consisted  of  102,655  horses,  220.248 
cattle,  33,092  sheep,  and  66,011  swine.  The  total  product  of  butter  was  1.002.809 
pounds,  valued  at  $188,027,  while  the  production  of  cheese  amounted  to  $86,980. 

Coinincrce. — The  commercial  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  show  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  imports  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  exports.  The  totJ 
value  of  the  former  was  $5,695,715,  against  $4,432,184  in  the  previous  year.  Of  this 
total,  $960,722  came  from  United  States  and  $4,281,^8  from  Great  Britain.  Duties 
collected  on  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,140,052.  Total  value  of  exports, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  was  $2,092,988,  against  $3,472,801  in  the  previous  year. 
The  nunihcr  of  commercial  failures  has  increased  from  45  during  the  calendar  year 
1899  to  89  in  1900,  with  $514,264  liabilities  and  $513,711  assets.  The  merchant  marine 
of  the  province  consisted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1S99  of  82  steamers  and  44 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  9108. 

Banks. — There  were  46  chartered  banks  and  bank  branches  in  1899,  and 
number  of  post-office  savings  banks  increased  from  29  in  1898  to  36  in  1899,  with 
1807  depositors  and  $303,769  deposits.   The  government  savings  bank  had  in  1899, 
4250  depositors  and  deposits,  amounting  to  $913,301.   The  clearings  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $107,786,798.  against  $90,754,276  in  the  preceding  year. 

Kaikiays  and  Posl-otHces. — The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  province  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  1603,  and  the  subsidies  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$2,366,777.  The  nunibtT  of  post-otficcs  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories  was  830,  and  the  number  of  letters  posted,  12.450.000.  The  96 
money-order  ofiices  issued  during  the  year  63.159  orders,  representitw  $1,019,045- 

Instruction  and  Charities. — The  public  schools  of  the  province  are  n*c  and  on- 
denominational,  and  religious  teaching  is  allowed  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents.  Of  a  total  school  population  of  57,431  in  1898,  44,070  were  enrolled  in  the 
1250  public  schools,  and  the  average  attendance  was  24.958.  There  were  also  3  col- 
legiate institutions  attached  to  the  public  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  861.  and 
a  normal  scliocl  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  Winnipeg.  The  54  schools  for 
Indian  children  had  an  enrolment  of  [874  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  llffl. 
The  total  amount  received  for  educational  purposes  during  the  ^^^y^iff^^-TS^ 
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$175,874  contributed  by  the  government  and  the  remainder  raised  by  taxation.  The 
charitable  institutions  of  the  province  consisted  in  i8g8  of  4  general  hospitals, 
2  children's  homes,  2  asylums  for  insane,  and  a  few  other  institutions,  with  a  total 
number  of  7543  inmates.  Total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $210,343,  of  which 
$132434  was  contributed  by  the  government.   Total  expenditures,  $188,7^ 

Finances. — The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  state  the  amount  of 
revenue  at  $776,234,  the  main  sources  being  as  follows:  Dominion  subsidies,  $^3.- 
687;  land  titles  and  general  fees,  $65,786.  and  charitable  institutions,  $47,160.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $972,462.  The  principal  items  of 
expenditure  were:  Public  works,  $187,524;  education,  $154,508;  treasury  department, 
$155,691,  and  justice,  $124,516.  The  gross  debt  of  the  province  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1899  was  $8,190,688,  and  the  total  assets,  excluding  buildings  and  land, 
amounted  to  $10,975,841,  exceeding  the  gross  debt  by  $2,785,153. 

History. — The  declared  policy  of  the  new  Conservative  ministry,  under  the 
premiership  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  was  the  acquisition  of  the  railways 
by  the  province;  and  as  a  step  in  that  direction  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
federal  government,  requesting  it  to  confer  upon  the  provincial  government  the 
power  to  fix  railway  rates  and  to  use  the  railways  at  a  moderate  rent  with  the  option 
of  purchase.  On  March  18  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  members  of  several  Catholic 
churches  in  Winnipeg,  requesting  the  Public  School  Board  to  take  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  now  maintained  by  private  subscription.  But  owin^  to  the  lack  of 
support  on  the  part  of  the  premier,  the  board  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
and  the  Catholic  school  committee  applied  for  assistance  to  the  federal  government. 
During  July  two  measures  of  importance  were  introduced  by  the  premier.  One 
deals  with  the  prohibition  question,  and  provides  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage,  while  the  object  of  the  other  is  to  deprive  the 
Doukhobors  and  the  Galicians  of  the  voting  franchise  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
On  September  26  Mr.  R.  P.  Rohlin  was  selected  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Hugh  John 
Macdonald,  who  had  resigned  the  premiership. 

MANUFAOT UKSS.  The  industrial  record  for  1900  for  a  number  of  manufac- 
tured products  is  given  elsewhere  under  the  headings  mentioned  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  article.  In  almost  every  instance  an  increase  is  shown  over  the  figures  of 
production  for  1899  for  the  United  States.  Indeed,  for  American  manufactures  the 
year  1900  was  one  of  remarkable  prosperity.  While  complete  figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  foreign  countries,  it  is  quite  well  known  that  a  similar  increase  of  prosperity 
was  not  enjoyed  by  their  manufacturers.  This  fact,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
is  well  indicated  in  the  following  abstract  from  the  annual  review  of  the  engineering 
trades  of  Great  Britain  for  1900.  published  by  Matheson  &  Grant,  of  London: 

"For  five  years,  and  with  only  slight  fluctuations,  the  engineering  trades  have  been 
actively  engaged.  The  year  1900  has  not,  however,  been  quite  so  profitable  to  manu- 
facturers as  1899,  when  the  maximum  prices  were  obtainable  without  that  increase 
in  the  cost  of  fuel,  material,  and  labor  which  has  since  taken  place.  It  is  to  the 
economies  obtained  by  the  full  employment  of  their  works  as  much  as  to  high  prices 
that  manufacturing  engineers  have  owed  their  profit,  and  it  will  be  to  a  lessened 
demand  that  a  reaction  will  be  due.  In  some  branches  this  time  has  already  arrived, 
for  though  contracts  in  hand  keep  most  of  the  works  busy,  new  orders  are  not  so 
abundant  as  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  longer  difficulty  in  obtaining  prompt  delivery 
of  material. 

"Iron  and  Slcel. — Pig  iron,  which  a  year  ago  was  selling  at  65  shillings  per  ton 
alike  in  Scotland  and  Middlesborough,  had  risen  to  70  shillings  and  75  shillings, 
respectively,  in  April,  the  north  country  iron  being  thus  dearer  than  Scotch,  instead 
of  being  cheaper,  as  in  normal  times.  Cargoes  from  America  arrived  in  this  country 
during  the  spring  and  summer  at  lower  prices  than  those  ruling  here;  a  continuance 
of  such  imports  was  threatened ;  and  as,  meanwhile,  the  price  of  coke  had  risen  to 
an  unprecedented  level,  the  owners  of  blast  furnaces  in  this  country  found  difficulty 
in  selling  their  product  on  remunerative  terms.  The  famine  in  coke  was  ended;  the 
price  fell  during  the  summer  and  autumn  as  the  demand  for  pig  iron  slackened,  and 
at  present  the  prospects  of  the  iron  makers  are  rather  gloomy.  Finished  iron  has 
followed  much  the  same  course.  The  heavy  steel  trade  has  had  to  meet  continental 
and  American  competition.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  during  the  summer  and  to 
the  concert  among  manufacturers,  the  prices  of  English  rails  reached  £7  10s.  per 
ton  for  heavy  sections ;  and.  in  consequence,  several  large  purchases  for  the  colonies 
and  India,  which  in  ordinary  course  would  have  been  supplied  here,  were  bought 
from  America.  The  present  price  of  heavy  rails  is  about  £6  per  ton,  and  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  values  of  the  struotural  steel  used  by  ship  and 


"Ship-building. — The  total  production  of  the  world  during  the  past  year  has  been 
2,700,000  tons,  which  is  slightly  less  than  in  1899,  and  prices  have  been  distinctly 
lower,  due  rather  to  improved  methods  than  to  reduced  profits.  Although  Great 
Britain  stUl  holds  the  first  place,  the  German  ship-builders  are  nearer  in  their^utput 


bridge  builders. 
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than  at  any  previous  time.  In  the  United  States  the  experience  gained  during  fast 
years  in  the  construction  of  larve  steamers  for  lake  and  river  service  is  farilitating 
greatly  the  newer  enterprise  of  building  ocean  steamships,  which  is  devdoping  so 

rapidly. 

"Mechanical  engineers  continue  to  be  busy  in  almost  every  branch,  but  with  less 
favorable  prospects  than  in  January,  1900.  The  electrical  trades  have  been  actively 
engaged,  and  there  are  important  new  developments  in  view.  Electrical  haulage, 
successfully  adopted  on  the  tube-tunnel  railways  of  London,  is  being  also  tried  on 
the  older  metropolitan  underground  lines,  and  these  will  prd>ably  lead  to  the  ».dop- 
tion  of  the  system  on  surface  railways,  especially  for  suburban  tr^e.  Motor  cars 
for  the  carriage  of  merchandise  on  the  highways  are  being  manufactured  in  larger 
numbers,  coke  fuel  and  steam-engines  affording  the  requisite  power.  Gas-^gines  of 
large  power  still  occupy  the  attention  of  engineers. 

"Locomotives  and  Rolling  Stock. — These  trades  have  been  continuously  active 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  demands  of  the  home  railways,  added  to  those  from 
India,  the  colonies,  and  South  America,  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  obtain 
high  prices.  Present  engagements  alone  will  keep  most  of  the  firms  busy  for  the 
coming  year,  and  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  buying  materials  at  lower  rates.  There 
is  not  much  room  for  novelties.  Increasing  traffic  and  heavier  trains  call  for  power- 
ful engines,  but  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  gauge  and  fixed  structures  there 
is  little  scope  for  improvement.  Larger  boilers  are,  however,  available  in  some  cases, 
and  a  higher  pressure  of  steam  is  adopted  in  others.  Compound  engines  have  not 
had  the  success  expected  by  their  inventors.  The  makers  of  passenger  carriages 
are  busy,  both  for  home  and  export,  and  many  of  them  are  supplementing  their 
ordinary  output  by  making  tramway  cars." 

The  accepted  index  in  the  United  States  of  the  activity  of  manufactures  is  the 
record  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  of  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  kept  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics.  According  to  these  figures, 
the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States  during  1900  were  as 
follows : 

igoo. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   $121,858,344 

Wood  and  manufactures  of   50,594,819 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of   35.43i.940 

Cotton,  manufactures  of   23,(^,001 

Agricultural  implements   i6.0(>4,885 

Instruments,  scientific   6431.301 

Cars,  carriages,  etc   6,349,045 

Paper  and  manufactures   6,215,559 

Books,  maps,  etc   2.941,915 

Rubber  manufactures   2,364.157 

Spirits,  distilled   2,278,111 

Malt  liquors   2,137.527 

Clocks,  watches,  etc   1,974,902 

Glass,  etc   i,933.20i 

Paints  and  colors   1.902,058 

Explosives   1.888,741 

Brass  manufactures   1,866,727 

Soap    1,773.9" 

Wool,  manufactures  of   i.253,6(b 

The  following  table  has  also  been  compiled  from  the  same  official  figures  to  show 
by  groups  the  imports  of  merchandise  to  America : 

Fiscal  Years. 

1895.  1900- 

Free  and  Dutiable.      Value,  i  =  looa  Per  Cent.   Value,  i  =  1000.  .  P*r  Cent 

Food  and  live  animals             $235.74*3  33.31  $218,479  25.71 

Crude  articles  of  domestic 

manufacture                         I9i."9  26.11  302^  35.57 

Manufactured  articles  for 
use  as  materials  in  me- 
chanical arts                         73.656  10.06  88,433  10.41 

Articles  manufactured  for 

consumption                         138,197  l8-88  128,885  iS-i? 

Articles  of  voluntary  use, 

luxuries                                   93.255  12-74  111,652  13.14 

Totals   $731,967        100.00  $849,713  loaoo 
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The  columns  of  percentages  are  of  particular  interest  in  this  table.  Briefly,  they 
show  that  in  the  five  years  between  1895  and  1900  there  has  been  a  material  increase 
in  the  quantities  of  crude  materials  imported  to  be  turned  into  manufactured  products 
by  American  factories,  while  during  the  same  time  the  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  have  either  remained  at  a  practical  standstill  or  else  have  decreased.  In  a 
broad,  general  way  this,  of  course,  shows  that  the  country  is  coming  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  its  own  factories  to  supply  the  home  demand.  See  Cotton  ;  Silk  ; 
Wool;  Iron  and  Steel;  Looouotivss;  Caks;  Cbuent,  Hydraulic;  Buttons; 
QxnA-NUT-PALH  Pkoducts;  Rubber. 

MANUSOBIPT  SOOHmr  of  new  TOHK,  formerly  called  the  Society  of 
American  Musicians  and  Composers,  aims  to  promote  the  interests  of  musical  com- 
position in  America.  It  has  500  members,  and  holds  six  private  meetings  and  two 
public  concerts  annually.  President,  Frank  Damrosch  ;  secretary,  Lucien  G.  Chaffin, 
a6  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

MANVERS,  Third  Earl,  Sydney  William  Herbert  Pieheepont,  died  in  Notting- 
hamshire January  16,  1900.  Born  March  12.  1825,  he  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  graduating  in  1846.  He  represented  South  Notts  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  Conservative,  from  1852  to  1B69,  when  he  vacated  his  seat  on  succeeding 
his  father  to  the  title.  His  eldest  son,  the  Viscount  Newark,  succeeds  him. 
MARBIiB.   See  Building  Stones. 

MAROET,  William,  M.D.,  F,R.S.,  died  at  Luxon,  March  4,  1900,  in  his  sev- 
enty-second year.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Geneva,  and  at  the  age  of  18  began 
bis  professional  study  in  the  department  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
devotnl  himself  especially  to  laryngology,  his  interest  in  which,  added  to  his  love  for 
moantain  climbing,  led  him  to  investigate  the  influence  of  altitude  on  respiration,  his 
nperiments,  which  resulted  in  not  a  little  valuable  scientific  information,  being  car- 
ried on  both  among  the  high  Alps  and  on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  RotaI  College  of  Physicians,  was,  at  one  time,  assistant  physician  to  West- 
minster Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Brompton.  and  in  1888  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society. 
He  wrote  Southern  and  Swiss  Health  Resorts  (1883)  and  A  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  the  Respiration  of  Man  (1897). 

MARC^UlNB,  The  Honorable  Felix  Gabriel,  premier  of  Quebec,  died  Septem- 
ber 25,  1900,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  entered  the  legislative  assembly  of  Quebec  in  1867. 
and  in  the  Liberal  cabinet  of  1878  he  was  first  provincial  secretary  and  afterward 
commissioner  of  crown  lands.  From  1887  to  1892  he  was  speaker  of  the  House. 
When  the  Conservatives  came  into  power  he  was  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  in 
1897  became  premier  and  provincial  treasurer.  During  the  sixties  Mr.  Marchand 
took  part  in  the  French-Canadian  uprising  and  was  m  active  service  during  the 
Fenian  raids.  Being  interested  in  journalism,  he  founded  the  French  Liberal  organ. 
Le  Franco  Canadicn,  in  i860  and  was  editor  of  Le  Temps  of  Montreal.  He  also 
wrote  comedies  which  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Les  Faux  Brillants  (1885)  is  most 
widely  known. 

UABINDIN,  Sir  Francis  Arthur.  K.C.M.G.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  retired, 
died  in  London  April  21,  1900.  He  won  his  reputation  as  an  inspector  of  railways 
and  several  reforms  in  railway  management  were  due  to  his  initiative.  Born  at 
Weymouth  May  i.  1838.  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Woolwich,  and  entered  the 
^ayal  Engineers  in  1854.  For  his  work  on  the  Egyptian  state  railways  he  was 
created  a  C.M.G.  in  18^. 

MABXSB  BIOLOaiOAL  A8SOOIATIOK.  See  Zoological  Stations  (para- 
graph Foreign  Stations). 

MARRIAQBi  Medical  Control  of.  Following  the  example  of  North  Dakota 
and  Wisconsin,  set  in  1899,  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  took  measures  to  secure  legis- 
lation in  those  States  to  regulate  or  prevent  the  marriage  of  habitual  criminals, 
drunkards,  persons  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases,  and  persons  addicted  to  the  use 
of  harmful  drugs.  Early  in  the  year  a  pamphlet  was  issued  by  Joseph  Wolff,  of 
Boulder,  Col.,  containing  a  bill  to  regulate  the  granting  of  marriage  licenses  and  also 
to  provide  penalties  for  violation  of  its  provisions.  This  bill  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  appointment  of  physicians  by  county  judges,  "whose  duty,"  to  quote 
from  the  act,  "it  shall  be  to  pass  upon  all  applications  for  license  to  marry,  and  no 
such  license  shall  be  granted  to  persons  contemplating  marriage,  unless  they  shall 
hive  received  from  the  board  a  certificate,  setting  forth  that  such  applicants  are  free 
from  the  following  ailments:  Dipsomania,  organic  or  true  insanity,  hereditary  in- 
sanity, primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  syphilis,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  known  as 
consumption,  tuberculosis  of  other  vital  organs,  hereditary  asthma,  gonorrhea,  gleet, 
scrofula,  and  epilepsy,  and  that  there  is  no  blood  relationship  between  them  nearer 
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than  the  fourth  degree.  And  in  no  case  shall  such  certificate  be  granted  to  any  per- 
son who  shall  have  a  notorious  reputation  for  moral  depravity,  or  who  shall  at  the 
time  of  application  be  on  trial,  under  bonds,  or  in  prison,  to  answer  for  a  felony. 
Full  discretionary  powers  are  given  to  refuse  certificates  for  other  manifest  marital 
unfitnesses  not  enumerated  that  would  be  likely  to  entail  defectiveness  or  degeneracy 
upon  the  offspring  of  those  applying,  or  prevent  the  applicants  from  living  together 
in  peace.  And  no  such  certificate  shall  be  granted  until  after  a  careful  proies- 
sional  examination  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  making  application  therefor,  except  where  the  woman's  age  shall  be  over 
45  years,  who  shall,  therefore,  be  exempt  from  such  examination.' 

Such  laws,  of  course,  would  fail  to  be  e6fectual  unless  enacted  in  all  the  States.  A 
second  difficulty  which  unfortunately  attaches  itself  to  ail  measures  involving  the 
appointment  of  public  officials  would  be  that  physicians  of  inability  and  devoid  of 
scruple  would  in  time  be  appointed  through  political  influence  to  make  the  examina- 
tions, and  the  law  would  be  practically  a  dead  letter.  But  until  these  difficulties  really 
arose  such  a  law  would  lessen  the  burden  of  the  tax-payer,  now  called  on  to  support 
the  defective,  degenerate,  and  pauper  offspring  of  those  who  never  should  have 
been  allowed  to  propagate  their  species.    See  Insanity. 

MARTIN,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Alexander  Parsons,  president  of  the  ImpcriaJ 
University  at  Peking,  was  at  Peking  during  the  storming  of  the  legations  from 
June  20  to  August  14.  1900.  He  has  since  written  articles  and  delivered  lectures  on 
the  subject  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Martin  was  bom  at  Livonia,  Ind.,  April  10, 
;  graduated  from  the  State  University  and  studied  at  the  Presbyterian  SeminaiT 
at  New  Albany,  Ind.  In  1850  he  went  to  China  as  a  missionary  and  was  for  six 
years  stationed  at  Ning-po.  In  1858  he  acted  as  interpreter  for  William  B.  Reed,  the 
United  States  minister,  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  China.  From  1863  to  1868 
he  was  mi?^sicnary  at  Peking.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Martin  made  himself  of  great  service 
to  the-  Chinese  by  translating  into  their  language  Woolsey's  International  Law.  a 
work  which  has  since  been  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject  in  China.  As  a 
result  he  has  acted  as  adviser  of  the  Chinese  government  on  matters  of  international 
law  in  several  disputes  with  European  Powers.  In  1885  he  was  made  a  mandarin  of 
the  third  class  and  in  1898  a  mandarin  of  the  second  class.  Dr.  Martin  was  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  a  school  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  to  teach  English  to  the 
Chinese  and  to  train  them  for  the  government  service.  When  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  China  was  recently  founded  he  was  made  its  president.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Chinese:  Their  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters;  A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  and 
Chinese  Legends  and  Other  Poems,  and  has  published  in  Chinese  various  works  on 
the  evidence  of  Christianity,  on  natural  philosophy,  and  international  law.  From 
1897  to  1898  he  was  editing  the  Science  Monthly,  published  in  Chinese. 

MARTINBAU,  James.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L..  Litt.D.,  a  leader  in  religious  and 
philosophical  thought  in  England,  died  at  his  home  in  London,  January  12.  rgoa 
The  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  family  which  emigrated  from  France  in  1684,  he  was 
born  at  Norwich  April  21,  1805,  being  the  sixth  child  in  a  family  in  which  the  well- 
known  authoress,  Harriet  Martincau,  was  the  fifth.  After  attending  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town  he  was  a  pupil  for  two  years — 1819-21 — at  Bristol  in  the 
school  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  a  Dissenter,  from  whom  he  received  a  lasting  impress. 
At  this  time  he  intended  to  enter  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  and  he  punned 
this  study  during  the  following  year,  but  his  speculative  and  spiritual  nature  led 
him  to  turn  to  the  ministry,  notwithstanding  his  father's  warning,  "You  are  courting 
poverty."  Nonconformists  were  not  then  admitted  to  the  great  English  univer- 
sities, and  accordingly  he  entered  in  1822  Manchester  New  College,  a  Unitarian 
institution,  then  at  York.  After  finishing  the  course  and  acting  for  a  short  time  as 
the  responsible  head  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  school,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Synod  of 
Munster  in  1828,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  junior  minister  in  a  Dublin  church. 
In  1832  he  accepted  a  call  to  Paradise  Chapel,  Liverpool,  where  he  was  pastor  for 
twenty-five  years.  Here  it  was  that  his  wide  reputation  began.  In  1839  a  number  of 
evangelical  clergymen  undertook  in  a  series  of  sermons  to  show  the  fallacies  of 
Unitarianism ;  Martineau,  J.  H.  Thorn,  and  Henry  Giles  replied  to  the  attacks  in  a 
series  of  thirteen  papers,  which  were  so  cogent  that  the  "Liverpool  controversy"  is 
still  pointed  to  with  pride  by  Unitarians.  In  the  following  year — 1840 — Martinean 
accepted  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Manchester  New  College,  a 
position  he  retained  until  1884.  He  went  to  London  when  the  college  was  removed 
thither  in  1857,  and  two  years  later  became  associated  with  John  James  Tayler,  the 
principal  of  the  college,  m  the  pastorate  of  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel :  in  1861 
he  became  sole  pastor,  remaining  as  the  head  of  the  parish  until  1872.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Tayler  in  1869  he  succeeded  him  in  the  principalship  of  the  coll^  a 
position  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  1885.  Dviog 
the  many  years  of  his  activity  as  preacher  and  teacher  the  work  accomplished  by  Dr. 


Jahes  Martinkau.    (From  a  crayon  drawing.) 
{Cmxntnj  of  TMe  Outlook  Co.) 
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Martineau  was  remarkable.  Besides  the  performance  of  his  regular  duties  he  found 
time  to  contribute  copiously  to  reviews  and  to  write  a  series  of  books  that  take 
exceedingly  high  rank  in  religious  thought  and  philosophical  scholarship. 

"On  looking  back  over  the  remembered  work  of  fourscore  years,"  said  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau of  his  own  life,  "I  find  it  all  summed  up  in  the  simplest  of  arts — the  unre- 
served expression  of  whatever  took  hold  of  me  as  most  true  and  good."  The  rise 
of  Martineau  to  a  place  in  English  thought  marked  the  time  also  of  the  rise  of  sen- 
sationalism in  metaphysics  and  utilitarianism  in  ethics.  Though  a  liberal  in  religion 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  often  grossly  misrepresented,  he  always  stood  against 
what  may  be  called  this  unspirituaT  philosophy  with  all  his  strength.  Though  a 
believer  in  a  historical  divine  manifestation,  he  did  not  found  religion  on  it,  but 
rather  on  the  theistic  conception  of  the  community  of  nature  between  man  and  God. 
To  Martineau  religion  is  what  another  has  called  "the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man."  To  him  the  primary  evidence  of  revelation  is  not  objective  and  external,  but 
subjective  and  internal ;  right  and  wrong  are  "ultimate  facts  of  consciousness."  and 
the.  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  is — to  use  his  own  words — '"the  ascent  through 
Conscience  into  communion  with  God."  He  was  pre-eminently  the  teacher  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  letter ;  hence  he  strove  to  show  the  "moral  innocence 
of  mental  error,"  and  "to  relieve  Christian  life  from  reliance  on  theological  articles, 
to  save  it  from  conflict  with  the  knowledge  and  conscience  of  mankind."  His  atti- 
tude toward  conscience  and  revelation  may  be  seen  in  the  following:  "While  regard- 
ing the  human  conscience  as  the  only  inward  revealer  of  God,  we  have  faith  in  Christ 
as  his  perfect  and  transcendent  outward  revelation.  We  conceive  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  lived  and  died,  not  to  persuade  the  Father,  not  to  appease  the  Father,  not 
to  make  a  sanguinary  purchase  from  the  Father,  but  simply  to  'show  us  the  Father.' " 

Though  ecclesiastically  classed  with  the  Unitarians,  Dr.  Martineau  disliked  the 
name,  since  his  life-work  was  a  protest  against  sectarianism  and  a  striving  for,  if  not 
a  prophecy  of,  the  catholicity  of  Christian  faith — a  faith  not  fettered  by  dogma,  but 
marked  by  the  growth  of  the  divine  in  man.  Shortly  after  his  death  a  critic  said  of 
him:  "He  will  be  remembered  as  one  unsurpassed  among  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
religious  leaders,  in  his  rare  combination  of  exact  scholarship,  philosophic  breadth, 
prophetic  insight,  devotional  spirit,  and  the  exquisite  and  masterful  English  in 
which  all  his  luminous  nature  found  its  illuminating  expression."  Among  his  pub- 
lications may  be  mentioned  The  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry  (1836)  ;  Hymns  for 
the  Christian  Church  and  Home  (edited  1840)  ;  Endeavors  After  the  Christian  Life 
ftwo  vols..  1843-47)  :  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things  (two  vols.,  1876-80)  ;  A 
Study  of  Spinoza  (1882)  ;  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (two  vols.,  1885) ;  A  Study  of 
Religion,  its  Sources  and  Contents  ftwo  vols..  1887)  ;  Essays,  Reinews,  and  Ad- 
dresses (four  vols.,  1890-gi).  Of  these  works  the  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  and  the 
Study  of  Religion  may  be  singled  out  as  books  of  pre-eminent  excellence. 

MARinnQUB,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  belonging  to  France,  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Windward  and  Leeward  groups,  and  covers  an  area  of  380  square  miles. 
Its  population  at  the  end  of  1899  was  estimated  at  194.272.  The  principal  products 
are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  while  the  chief  industry  is  the  distilling  of  rum. 
The  official  returns  for  1899  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the 
island  over  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  27,004,526 
francs  against  24,368,798  francs  in  1898,  while  the  exports  increased  from  22,344,860 
francs  to  26,603,147;  of  the  total  imports,  14.181.627  francs  came  from  France  and 
7.56o,2t^  francs  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  coal  from  the  United 
States  in  1899  amounted  to  6869  tons,  a  considerable  increase  over  1898,  due  mainly 
to  the  strikes  in  Great  Britain.  The  principal  articles  of  export  in  1899  were  sugar, 
31,664  tons,  and  rum,  3,577,760  gallons.  Of  the  total  exports.  22.871.760  francs  repre- 
sented the  product  of  the  colony,  while  the  rest  was  re-exported.  The  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  1898  were  S,354,ooo  and  7,150,000  francs  respectively.  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  taxes  on  liquor,  land,  and  business,  stamp  taxes  and  import 
and  export  duties.  In  1898  the  colony  contributed  71,060  francs  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, while  the  total  expenditure  of  the  latter  on  the  colony  amounted,  according 
to  the  budget  for  1900,  to  2,530,837  francs.  The  educational  institutions  of  the 
colony  in  1898  comprised  a  law  school  and  3  secondary  schools,  with  a  total  of  487 
pupils,  38  primary  schools,  with  10.304  pupils,  and  13  clerical  and  private  schools. 
The  largest  and  the  most  important  town  of  the  island  is  St.  Pierre,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000.  The  seat  of  the  government  is  Fort  de  France.  The  government  of 
the  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  elected  general  council.  The 
colony  sends  to  Paris  2  deputies  and  a  senator.  As  a  result  of  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  cane  planters  to  grant  a  demand  for  higher  wages  there  were  serious  riots 
among  the  negro  laborers  in  Ste.  Marie  and  Francois.  More  than  forty  persons  were 
killed  and  many  injured  and  much  damage  was  done  by  the  rioters.  An  advance  of 
25  per  cent  was  rejected  by  the  laborers,  and  it  was  fmally  decided  to  submit  their 
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grievances  to  arbitration.  The  employers  claim  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  than 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  sugar-beet  planters  if  they  should  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  laborers. 
MAR7I<ANI>,  a  middle  Atlantic  State,  has  an  area  of  12,210  square  miles.  The 

capital  is  AnnapoHs. 

Mineralogy.---Cozl  is  mined  in  only  two  counties — All^any  and  Garrett— «nd 
98  per  cent,  of  the  product  is  from  Allegany  County.  The  output  in  1899 
4.807,396  short  tons,  spot  value.  $3,667,056.  During  the  year  machine  undercutting 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time,  although  the  relative  tonnage  won  by  machines 
was  not  large.  In  1899  there  was  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $113,253 
in  the  aggregate  value  of  the  quarry  product.  The  several  outputs  were:  Granite, 
$423,823;  sandstone,  $24,426;  slate,  $93,595;  marble,  $77,000.  and  limestone,  $235,223 
—in  all,  $854,060. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900;  Corn,  15,232,802  bushels,  $6,245,449;  wheat,  15,187,848  bushels,  $10,783,372: 
oats,  1,783,416  bushels,  $552,859;  rye,  408,028  bushels,  $212,175;  buckwheat,  111,525 
bushels,  $63,569;  potatoes,  1,269,455  bushels,  $685,506;  hay,  302,292  tons,  $4,247,203. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wood  Manufacturers  estimated  ti 
wool  product  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  133,341;  wool,  washed  and 
unwashed,  666,705  pounds;  scoured  wool,  353.354  pounds. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  730  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  36  of  tobacxo, 
with  a  combined  output  duriiw  the  calendar  year  of  367,461,298  cigars,  1,109415 
cigarettes,  1 10,479  pounds  of  fme-cut,  12,108.415  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and 
1,869,026  pounds  of  snuff.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  ipoo,  numbered  42.  The  production  of  fruit  brandy  was  45,018 
gallons;  amount  of  distilled  spirits  gauged,  17,220,372  gallons,  and  production  of 
fermented  liquors,  1,025,028  barrels.  The  amount  of  spirits  rectified  in  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  constitute  one  collection  district  for 
internal  revenue,  was  5.547,398  gallons.  The  amount  of  pig  iron  manufactured  in 
Maryland  during  1899  was  234,477  long  tons,  and  during  1900,  290.073  long  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  43,503  long  tons  for  1899,  and  55.596  long  tons 
for  1900. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $19,045,279,  an  increase  in  a 
year  of  $9,894,124;  and  the  exports,  $115,530,378,  an  increase  of  $8,374,138;  total 
foreign  trade  of  the  year,  $134,575,657,  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  in 
foreign  trade  at  Baltimore  was:  Entered,  911,  of  1,677,385  tons;  cleared,  925,  of 
1.775.269  tons;  total,  1836,  of  3,452,654  tons. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  73  national  banks  in  operation  and  6  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $15,166,660;  circulation  outstandit^. 
$7,487,228;  deposits,  $57,625,210,  and  reserve  held,  $15,736,005.  The  State  banks 
June  29,  1900,  numbered  26,  and  had  capital,  $1,783,410;  deposits.  $7,106,607,  and 
resources,  $9,932,687;  loan  and  trust  companies,  6,  with  capital,  $4,616,000;  deposits, 
$4,201,875,  and  resources,  $13,785,359;  private  banks.  6.  with  capital,  $50,501;  de- 
posits, $^,653.  and  resources,  $463,735;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  18.  with  171,130 
depositors ;  deposits,  $57,857,976,  and  resources,  $60,758,477.  The  exchanges  at  the 
Baltimore  clearing  house  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  aggr^ted  $1,072,- 
172,396,  a  decrease  of  $135,173,460  in  a  year. 

Railways. — Only  2  miles  of  railroad  were  built  during  the  calendar  year  igoft 
making  the  total  mileage  of  the  State  i,359  S4- 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  357,600;  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  229,332;  average  daily' attendance,  132,685;  average  duration  of  scho<u,  188 
days.  There  were  5127  teachers,  2503  schools,  and  public  school  property  valued  at 

t ♦,750,000.  The  revenue  was  $2,932,396,  and  expenditures,  $2,912,527,  of  whidi 
2.132,954  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  48  public 
high  schools,  with  158  teachers  and  4090  students;  37  private  secondary  schools, 
with  207  teachers  and  1975  students ;  I  public  normal  school,  with  12  teachers  and 
406  students;  and  3  private  normal  schools,  with  1 1  teachers  and  79  students.  Eleven 
colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  234  professors  and 
instructors,  1856  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $515,248;  i  sd^l  of  technolc^ 
reported  56  professors  and  instructors.  287  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $998,171 : 
and  5  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  loi  professors  and  instructors. 
747  studeots.  and  a  total  income  of  $110,051.  The  professional  schools  comprised 
6  theological  schools,  with  62  instructors  and  519  students;  2  law  schools,  with 
18  instructors  and  278  students,  and  8  medical  schools,  with  3io  instructors  and 
1 183  students. 

Finances. — The  report  of  the  State  comptroller  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1900,  ag^reeated  $3,622,493,  which,  added  to  $7?7'- 
926  (the  balance  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year),  gives 
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a  total  of  $4,330419.  Disbursements  amounted  to  $3,480,534.  leaving  3  balance, 
September  30,  1900,  of  $849,885.  The  total  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $6,309,326, 
as  an  offset  to  which  the  State  held  bonds,  stocks,  and  cash  to  the  credit  of  the 
sinking  funds,  aggregating  $3,424,057,  leaving  the  net  debt,  September  30,  1900, 
$2,885,269.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  was  $616,719,782,  and  the  tax 
rate,  17^  cents  per  $100. 

f*o^tt/a/io«.— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,042,390;  in  1900,  1,190,050;  increase  for  the  decade,  147,660.  The  population  of 
Baltimore,  the  largest  city  in  Maryland,  was  434,439  in  1890,  and  50^957  in  190a 
Baltimore  is  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 

Legislature. — Several  acts  were  passed  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  relative  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  An  act  approved  April  10  amended  that  section  of  the  charter 
of  Baltimore  (1898)  which  provided  that  all  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ments employing  women  should  furnish  suitable  seats  for  employees,  and  should 
permit  theni  to  use  these  seats  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  each  day.  The 
section  as  amended  provided  that  employers  should  not  be  deemed  to  maintain 
suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  female  employees,  as  directed,  unless  these  employees 
were  permitted  to  use  the  seats  to  such  an  extent  as  was  reasonable  for  proper  rest, 
and  that  the  question  of  what  was  thus  reasonable  should  be  determined  by  the  jury 
or  the  court  acting  as  a  jury  in  any  prosecution  arising  under  the  law.  An  act  was 
approved  on  April  7  authorizing  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  issue  $5,000,000  of  city 
stock  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  per  year  to  pay  at  the  time  for  work  done 
on  grading,  curbing,  and  paving  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  The  total  amount  so 
expended  was  to  be  assessed  upon  property  contiguous  to  the  improved  property, 
and  was  to  act  as  a  lien  upon  the  assessed  property,  and  the  money  collected  there- 
under was  to  be  used  to  repay  the  money  advanced  by  the  city.  An  act  was  approved 
on  April  5  amending  that  section  of  the  Baltimore  charter  ( 1898)  which  directed 
railways  to  charge  5  cents  for  regulai"  (ares,  3  cents  for  children  between  4  and  12, 
and  3  cents,  and  no  more,  for  transfers;  the  section  as  amended  to  take  effect  July  i, 
1900,  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  United  Railways  and  Electric  Company  of  Balti- 
more to  give  free  transfers  at  all  points  of  intersection  of  their  tines  upon  payment 
of  a  cash  fare,  except  in  cases  where  such  transfers  would  return  the  passenger  in 
the  general  direction  from  which  he  had  come.  An  act  was  approved  on  April  5 
authorizing  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  to  issue  city  stock  to  the  extent 
of  $1,350,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  equipping  a  municipal  lighting  plant, 
provided,  however,  that  the  issue  of  this  stock  was  duly  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  city.  On  the  same  day  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  any  private 
lighting  company  in  Baltimore  to  charge  more  than  $1.10  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
for  illuminating  gas.  On  April  7  an  act  was  approved  directing  the  Appeal  Tax 
Court  of  Baltimore  not  to  issue  any  permit  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the 
city  until  all  taxes  had  been  paid  upon  the  land  on  which  it  was  prcqwsed  to  erect 
the  buildings.  In  order  to  abate  the  large  number  of  pettjr  larcenies  committed  by 
children,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  any  person  in  Baltimore  from  buying  from 
children  under  16,  unless  personally  known  to  the  purchaser  or  accompanied  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  "any  hardware,  pluinbii^,  gas  or  electric  fixtures,  tools,  house- 
hold utensils,  books,  jewcli^,  poultry,  or  animals  of  any  kind."  It  was  stated  that 
the  section  of  this  act  which  was  most  largely  applied  to  actual  conditions  was  that 
in  regard  to  poultry.  An  act  was  passed  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  regular  State  election  in  November,  1901.  This  amendment 
provided  for  the  division  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  into  four  legislative  districts  as 
nearly  as  possible,  of  equal  population  and  contiguous  territory.  Each  of  these 
legislative  districts,  as  also  each  county  in  the  State,  was  to  be  entitled  to  one  State 
senator  to  serve  for  four  years. 

Claims  Against  the  United  States. — Two  joint  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  arising  from  claims  of  the  State  against  the  United  States,  resulting 
from  the  Civil  War.  One  of  these  resolutions  was  a  petition  to  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $200,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  Frederick.  The  resolution  set  forth 
that  the  town  during  the  Civil  War  had  been  mulcted  by  the  Confederates  to  the 
extent  of  $200,000  or  over,  because  the  State,  having  sent  all  its  available  troops 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  was  unable  to  defend  it.  Ever  since  that  time  Freder- 
ick had  unjustly  carried  a  large  bonded  indebtedness,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
federal  government  should  make  the  principal  of  this  indebtedness  good.  On  April  5 
an  act  was  approved  directing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  prosecute 
the  claims  of  Maryland  arising  prior  to  1898  against  the  United  States.  The  governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  second  commission  if  for  any  reason  the  one  he  originally 
appointed  was  unable  to  go  on  with  the  work.  It  was  provided  that  the  total  pay- 
ment to  be  given  to  the  commission  who  prosecuted  the  claims  was  to  be  a  percentage, 
not  to  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  money  recovered  from  the  United  States.  On  April  7 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  an  agent  to  recover  frcmi  the 
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United  States  the  balance  due  to  Maryland  on  her  claim  against  the  government 
arising  out  of  the  fumishtn|r  and  equipping  of  Maryland  troops  for  the  United 
States  volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  13  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests in  Annapolis  proridit^  that  the  city  might,  whenever  it  deemed  it  expedient 
to  do  so,  abate  for  one  year  taxes  upon  tools,  implements,  machinery,  manufacturing 
apparatus,  or  engines  used  by  corporations  engaged  in  any  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  city.  But  this  abatement  of  taxes  was  not  to  extend  to  real  estate,  and  was 
required  to  be  extended  equally  to  all  corporations  engaged  in  the  same  branches  of 
manufacturing.  The  counties  of  Wicomico,  Worcester,  and  Washington  were  also 
authorized  to  exempt  from  county  taxation  lands  and  buildings  used  for  manufoctor- 
ing  purposes. 

An  act  was  approved  on  April  5  providing  that  all  corporations,  with  the  exception 
of  railway  companies,  which  did  not  actually  begin  business  within  two  years  after 
their  charters  were  granted,  should  pay,  in  addition  to  the  other  taxes  required  of 
them  by  law,  a  tax  equal  to  one-eighth  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  subscribed 
capital  stock;  and  the  corporate  rights  and  franchises  of  such  corporations  should 
be  suspended  until  this  special  tax  was  paid. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  30  providing  that  every  employer  should  grant 
his  employee  a  sufficient  time,  not  exceeding  four  hours,  to  cast  his  ballot:  and  if 
the  employer  did  not  so  do.  he  might  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  six  months. 

An  act  was  approved  on  April  lo  providing  that  any  married  woman  might  make 
business  contracts  with  her  husband  or  form  a  partnership  with  him  or  with  any  other 
persons,  precisely  as  she  might  do  if  unmarried.  And  that  a  married  woman  might 
sue  or  be  sued  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  such  contract  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she 
were  unmarried. 

In  accordance  with  the  findings  of  a  State  Boundary  Commission,  consisting  of 
J.  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  of  Georgia,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  State  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  in  doubt,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  resolution  passed  b^  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
appointing  a  copimisston  of  six,  who  should  confer  with  a  similar  commission 
appointed  by  Virginia,  and  should  determine  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature  the 
true  boundary-line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  alon^  the  Potomac  River  from 
the  Great  Falls,  above  Washington,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

An  act  was  approved  on  April  5  providing  for  a  commission  of  three  persons,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  examine  the  State  laws  relative  to  taxation  and 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  next  Legislature  such  amendments  as  they  deemed 
advisable.  By  another  act  a  board  of  seven  commissioners  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  State  laws  relative  to  banks,  fidelity  and  trust  companies,  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  to  report  their  findings  to  the  Legislature  of  1002. 

Amcttdme-nts  to  the  Constitution. — Two  amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
proposed  relative  to  the  reapportionment  of  representatives  in  the  State  Legislature. 
One  of  these,  in  regard  to  apportionment  of  State  senators,  has  already  been  noted 
under  Baltimore.  The  second  provided  that  after  the  publication  of  the  returns  of 
the  census  for  1900  the  representatives  in  the  House  of  Delegates  should  be  reappor- 
tioned upon  the  following  basis:  Counties  having  less  than  18,000  inhabitants,  2  dele- 
gates; counties  having  between  18,000  and  28,000  inhabitants,  3  delegates;  counties 
having  between  28,000  and  40,000,  4  delegates;  counties  having  between  40,000  and 
55,000,  5  delegates ;  counties  having  over  55,000,  6  delegates,  and  each  of  the  four 
legislative  districts  into  which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  Baltimore  to  be  entitled 
to  the  number  of  delegates  to  which  the  largest  county  should  be  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment.  Both  of  these  amendments  were  to  be  voted 
upon  November,  1901.  By  another  act  of  the  Legislature  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed to  make  any  State  attorney  removable  from  office  should  he  receive  any  fee  or 
reward  whatsoever  for  his  legal  services  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law. 

Elections. — The  State  election  in  1899  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor,  J.  Walter  Smith,  by  a  plurality  of  12,000.  In  the  election  in 
1900  for  United  States  congressmen,  Josiah  L.  Kerr  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  in  the  56th  Congress  of  J.  Walter  Smith,  who  had  resigned  to  become 
governor,  and  W.  H.  jfackson  (Rep.)  was  elected  congressman  for  the  same  district 
in  the  57th  Congress;  A.  A.  Blakeney  (Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
S7th  Congress  in  place  of  William  B.  Baker  (Rep.),  and  J.  W.  Denny  (Dem.)  was 
defeated  by  Charles  R.  Schirm  (Rep.).  In  the  56th  Congress  4  of  Maryland's  repre- 
sentatives were  Republicans  before  j.  W.  Smith's  resignation,  and  5  afterward ;  in  the 
57th  Congress  all  the  representatives  will  be  Republican.  The  State  Legislature  in 
1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  8  Democrats  and  18  Republicans,  and  in  Honse 
of  42  Democrats  and  49  Republicans.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the 
Senate,  of  15  Democrats  and  11  Republicans,  and  in  the  House  of  65  Democrats  and 
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26  Republicans.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  136.212  votes,  and  Bryan, 
122,271.  In  1896  McKinley  received  136,959  votes,  and  Bryan,  104,735.  So  that 
McKinlc^'s  plurality  was  cut  down  from  32,224  to  13,941. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  I900:  Executive — 
governor,  J.  W.  Smith  (Dem.)  ;  secretary  of  state,  Richard  Dallam  (Rep.) ;  comp- 
troller, J.  W.  Hering;  treasurer,  T.  J.  Shryock  (Rep.);  adjutant-general,  L.  A. 
Wilmer;  attorney-general,  Isidor  Rayner  (Dem.);  superintendent  of  education, 
E.  B.  Prettyman  (Rep.) ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  F.  A.  Kurtz  (Rep.). 

Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  judge,  Jas.  McSherry;  associate  justices,  D,  Fowler, 
A.  Hunter  Boyd,  Henry  Page,  I.  T.  Jones,  J.  P.  Briscoe,  S.  D.  Schmuckcr,  and 
James  A.  Pearce;  clerk,  Allan  Rutherford—alt  Democrats,  except  Schmuckcr  and 
Rutherford. 

Cot^ressional  representatives  for  :qoo  (s6th  Congress):  J.  W.  Smith,  W.  B. 
Baker,  F.  C.  Wachter,  J.  W.  Denny,  Sydney  E.  Mudd,  G.  A.  Pearre— all  Republi- 
cans, except  Smith  and  Denny. 

Senators  for  igoo  (56th  Congress)  :  George  L.  Wellington  (until  1903),  from 
Cumberland,  and  Louis  E.  McComas  (until  1905),  from  Williamsport — ^both  Repub- 
licans. 

State  officers  for  1901:  Executive — governor,  J.  W.  Smith;  secretary  of  state, 
W.  Bateman;  treasurer,  Murray  Vandivir;  comptroller,  J.  W.  Hering;  adjutant- 
general,  John  S.  Saunders;  attorney-general,  Isidor  Raynor;  superintendent  of 
education,  M.  B.  Stevens;  commissioner  of  insurance,  L.  Wilkinson;  commissioner 
of  public  lands,  E.  Stanley  Toadvin — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  W.  H.  Jackson  (Salis- 
bury), A.  A.  Blakeney  (FrankHnville),  F.  C.  Wachter  (Baltimore),  Charles  R. 
Schirm  (Baltimore),  Sydney  E.  Mudd  (La  Plata),  George  A,  Pearre  (Cumberland). 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  tgoo. 

BKASBONAZiAND  and  MATABBUUiAND.  See  Rhodesia. 

MASON,  Thomas  Henry,  C.B.,  British  admiral,  retired,  died  at  Ipswich  Feb- 
ruary 20,  igoo.  Born  in  1811,  he  entered  the  navy  in  1823  and  took  part  in  the 
Chinese  War,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  Canton  and  Amoy.  He  was  d^orated 
for  meritorious  services,  and  in  1879  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

UASSAOHUSBTTB,  a  New  England  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
8315  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Boston.  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States. 

Mineralogy. — The  following  estimates  for  the  stone  industry  in  1899  were  made 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Capital  invested,  $4,802,662;  stock  used. 
$1,687,835  ;  total  value  of  finished  product.  $6,332,181 ;  persons  employed,  5277;  wages 
paid,  $2,787,412.  Massachusetts  ranked  first  among  the  States  in  quarrying  granite, 
the 'value  of  the  total  output  being  $1,798,294.  Other  quarry  products  were  sand- 
stone, $131,877;  marble,  $59,416;  limestone,  $168,147;  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
together  yielded  29.611  long  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1899  (all  of  the  brown  hematite 
variety),  the  value  of  which  was  $77,989. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  1,545.346  bushels,  $834,487;  oats,  550.786  bushels,  $209,299;  barley, 

S8S4  bushels,  $29,569;  rye.  133,747  bushels.  $100,310;  buckwheat.  37,179  bushels, 
i.769;  potatoes,  2,261,454  bushels,  $1,492,560;  and  hay,  550,067  tons.  $9,571,166.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool 
clip  for  1900  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep,  39.632 ;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  237.- 
792  pounds;  scoured  wool,  123,652  pounds. 

Manufactures. — During  the  calendar  year  1900.  ir  new  cotton  mills,  containing 
11S.700  spindles  and  1650^  looms,  were  built.  The  year  1900  also  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  5  other  textile  mills,  i  of  which,  for  the  manufacture  of  crash  towels  from 
American  flax,  is  predicted  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  important  industry  in  the 
State. 

The  product  of  the  industries  of  the  State  during  1900  approximated  in  value 
$1,000,000,000,  representing  a  year's  labor  of  500,000  wage  earners,  whose  annual 
earnings  aggregated  about  $225,000,000.  The  following  shows  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  principal  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  State 
in  1900:  Textiles,  127,117;  boots,  shoes,  and  leather.  82.624;  building,  77.092;  clothing. 
45.^;  food  preparations,  9045;  machinery  and  metallic  goods,  58.457;  woollen 
Roods,  21,374;  paper  and  paper  goods,  9887;  all  other  industries,  61,413;  total.  492.- 
497;  During  the  year  1899,  160  new  firms  or  industries  were  established.  The 
apita!  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  $26,728,316;  cotton  goods, 
5^,159.262;  machines  and  machinery,  $35,178,135;  and  woollen  goods,  $28,416,883. 
The  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  product  for         was  $t50.250,&|9;  cotton  goods. 
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£100,958,142;  machines  and  machinery.  $46,548,977;  and  woollen  g^oods,  $33,33t>73i< 
The  value  of  the  manufactured  product  was  materially  greater.especially  in  the  leading 
industries,  than  in  1898.  In  1899  there  were  668  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  25  m 
tohacco,  and  their  combined  production  for  the  calendar  year  was  113,218,313  cigars, 
5>550.540  cigarettes,  15,156  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  75.116  pounds  of  snuS. 
Grain  and  frutt  distilleries  in  operation  numbered  12,  and  the  amount  of  spirits 
rectiBed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  was  4.419,623  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  gauged.  11,120,981  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  1.802,736  barrels. 
During  the  year  ending  March  I,  1900,  the  number  of  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at 
Boston  was  1,647,000. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  at  eleven  ports  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $72,402,143,  and  the  exports,  $112.227330^ 
The  trade  in  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports,  $134,602;  exports,  $^,884,  making  the 
total  foreign  trade  $184,792,459,  a  net  increase  for  the  year  of  $4,179,668.  The  vesscb 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  entered  at  the  port  of  Boston  numbered  1862,  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  2,236,066  tons;  cleared,  1810,  gross  tonnage,  1,909,121  tons.  Boston 
is  now  the  second  port  in  the  United  States  in  the  volume  and  value  of  its  foreign 
trade. 

Railways  and  State  Highways. — No  new  steam  railway  construction  was  reported 
for  1900,  and  the  total  mileage  was  the  same  as  in  1899,  2111.79.  Of  the  street  rail- 
ways, tlie  electric  track  mileage,  September  30,  is»oo,  was  1967.80,  an  increase  of 
235.96  miles  in  a  year ;  horse  track,  4.76,  showing  no  increase.  Forty-eight  of  the  118 
street  railway  companies  in  the  State  paid  dividends  varying  from  i  to  8  per  cent, 
and  70  com^nies  declared  and  paid  no  dividend.  The  i^^pxgate  o^tital  stock  of  tJw 
118  companies  was  $48,971,168,  or  $44,273  per  mile  of  track.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  was  395.027,198, 
an  average  of  51  passengers  per  round  trip — one  more  than  in  1899.  During  1900 
considerable  progress  was  made  on  Boston's  new  elevated  railway  (see  Rapid 
Transit,  paragraph  Boston),  and  the  company  expects  to  be  operatit^  cars  on  seven 
miles  of  the  new  structure  by  July,  1901. 

Forty-four  miles  of  State  roads  were  laid  out  during  1900,  making  a  total  of  310 
miles  of  road  now  in  the  charge  of  the  State  Highway  Commission.  During  the 
past  eight  years  350  miles  of  stone  roads  have  been  built  1^  municipalities,  and  at 
the  end  of  1900  there  were  stone  roads  in  110  cities  and  towns,  exclasive  of  those 
built  by  the  commonwealth. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  246  national  banks  in  operation  and  46 
in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $78,602,500;  circulation  outstanding, 
$31,675,073;  deposits,  $283,209,501 ;  and  reserve  held,  $2,740,356..  The  loan  and  trust 
companies,  June  30,  1900.  numbered  34,  and  had  capital,  $11,375,000;  deposits,  $105,- 
674.935,  and  resources,  $128,296,908;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  186,  with  1491,143 
(estimated)  depositors;  deposits.  $533,845,790,  and  resources,  $568.6744oa  The 
bank  clearings  at  Boston.  Springfield,  Worcester,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall 
River  all  show  a  slight  decrease  for  the  year;  the  total  exchanges  at  the  clearing 
houses  of  the  six  cities  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  were  $6,528, 137,700^ 
and  the  total  decrease  frem  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  $530,123,103. 

Finances. — The  gross  State  debt  for  1900  is  divided  into  two  classes:  (a)  actual 
State  debt,  for  which  the  entire  State  is  liable;  (b)  the  contingent  debt,  to  be  paid 
by  certain  cities  and  towns.  The  total  actual  State  debt  at  the  close  of  1900  was 
$26,996,423,  applicable  to  which  there  were  sinking  funds  aggregating  $15,292,257, 
leaving  the  net  actual  State  debt  $11,704,166,  over  $500,000  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  contingent  debt  was  $39,143,412.  Sinking  funds  applicable 
to  the  contingent  debt  amounted  to  $2,931,147;  net  contingent  debt,  $36,212,265.  of 
which  sum  $34,652,265  was  to  be  paid  by  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan 
water,  parks,  and  sewerage  districts. 

Education. — The  estimated  school  population  in  1899  was  627.000;  enrolment  in 
public  schools,  471.977 ;  average  daily  attendance.  360,317.  There  were  13,402 
teachers,  the  school  revenue  and  expenditures  were  $13,889,838,  of  which  about 
$7,932,850  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure 
per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $38.55.  There  were  232  public  high  schools, 
with  1402  teachers  and  34,425  students;  loi  private  secondary  schools,  with  665 
teachers  and  5554  students;  10  public  normal  schools,  with  123  teachers  and  1421 
students  in  normal  courses;  and  3  private  normal  schools,  with  25  teachers  and  159 
students  in  normal  courses.  Nine  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both 
sexes  reported  513  professors  and  instructors,  5058  preparatory,  collegiate,  and 
graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $1,840,978 ;  3  schools  of  technology  reported 
214  professors  and  instructors,  1547  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total 
income  of  $471.576 ;  and  5  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  327  profe«ors 
and  instructors.  273Spreparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  in- 
come  of  $683,133.   TTie  professional  schools  comprised  8  theological  schools,  with 


69  instructors  and  464  students ;  2  law  schools,  with  46  instntctors  and  965  students ; 
and  4  medical  schools,  with  199  instructors  and  1073  students. 

Militia. — The  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  consists  of  38  staff  officers,  246  men 
in  the  cavalry  troops,  1027  artillery  and  3874  infantry.  The  total  number  of  men 
authorized  is  6592,  and  the  State  appropriation  amounts  to  $323,000.  The  organized 
force  is  exceeded  onl^  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  and 
the  militia  appropriation  is  exceeded  only  in  the  two  first  named. 

Insurance. — ^The  following  table  gives  comparative  statistics  of  fire  and  life  in- 
stirance  in  Massachtisetts  for  1899  and  1900: 

Fire  Insurance.  Life  Insurance. 

Items.                        1899.              1900.  1899.  1900. 

Risks  written  $1,187,500,192  $1,287,122,186  $109,047,134  $103,983,425 

Premiums  received             ii,457,S78         12,349,362  18,697,876  20,397,520 

Losses  incurred                  5.715,845         5,1^,046  8,104,230  8,906,919 

Under  "Fire  Insurance"  it  will  be  observed  that  while  the  risks  written  and 
premiums  received  for  1900  both  show  an  increase  over  those  items  for  1899,  the 
losses  incurred  were  considerably  less  in  1900  than  in  the  preceding  yeaf.  "Life 
Insurance"  shows  a  decrease  in  amounts  written  for  1900,  but  a  gain  in  premiums 
received  and  in  losses  incurred. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
2,238,943  ;  in  1900,  2,805,346 ;  increase  for  the  decade,  566,403,  or  25.2  per  cent.  Boston 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  and  the  fifth  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
population  in  1900  was  560,892.  Next  to  Boston,  the  four  largest  cities  in  the  State, 
with  population  in  1900,  are :  Worcester,  1 18,421 ;  Fall  River,  104,863 ;  Lowell,  94,- 
969;  and  Cambridge,  91.886. 

Legislature. — The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  W.  Murray  Crane,  both  in  his 
tnai^uration  address  and  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1900,  insisted 
that  Massachusetts  had  "reached  a  limit  of  indebtedness  beyond  which  she  should 
not  go."  He  advocated  rigid  economy  in  appropriations  and  expenditures,  and  a  cessa- 
tion  of  those  special  acts  of  the  Legislature  by  which  cities  were  authorized  to 
"assume  financial  burdens  which  are  prohibited  by  general  laws.  A  wiser  policy 
would  be  to  compel  them  to  live  within  their  means,"  except  in  case  of  extraordinary 
emergency.  The  governor  especially  noted  the  advisability  of  incurring  no  further 
indebtedness  in  the  Boston  "Metropolitan  District,"  in  whose  subur^n  territory 
large  sums  had  already  been  laid  out  for  parks*  water,  drainage,  and  sanitation, 
When,  therefore,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  additional  expenditure  of  nearly 
$1,000,000  in  this  district  for  parkways  and  driveways,  the  governor  remarked  that 
"the  ease  with  which  great  fitiancial  burdens  are  imposed  or  assumed  is  a  tendency 
of  the  times  which,  in  my  opinion,  needs  to  be  checked,"  and  vetoed  the  bills.  Other 
bills  of  a  similar  nature  receiving  legislative  approval  permitted  Boston  to  incur  debt 
for  a  municipal  building,  parks,  school-houses  and  play-grounds.  These  the  gov- 
ernor also  vetoed,  recalling  to  the  Legislature  that  a  recent  law  increasing  the  debt 
limit  of  Boston  had  been  mainly  passed  in  order  to  avoid  ex  cathedra  authorizations 
by  the  State,  and  that  the  bills  were  in  cwposition  to  his  recommendation  that  the 
L^tslature  should  not  interfere  in  local  affairs.  But  besides  vetoing  large  expendi- 
ture bills — and  every  one  of  his  vetoes  was  sustained — the  governor  was  stated  to 
be  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  the  State  an  added  revenue  of  $150,000  per 
annum.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  State  held  50.000  shares  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company.  The  par  value  of  this  stock  was  $5,000,- 
000,  but  as  it  was  not  antici[}ated  that  dividends  would  be  paid  upon  it  in  the  near 
future,  it  was  not  even  "carried  on  the  State  treasurer's  books  as  an  asset."  When 
the  Fitchburg  and  Boston  &  Maine  railroads  sought  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  lease  of  the  former  to  the  latter  road,  the  governor  insisted  that  a  clause  be 
inserted  in  the  l^islative  bill  of  lease  providing  that  the  governor  and  council  should 
receive  "in  full  payment"  of  the  Fitchburg  stock  held  by  the  Commonwealth  Boston 
&  Maine  3  per  cent.  50-year  gold  bonds  to  the  amount  par  value  of  $5,000,000. 

On  July  17  an  act  was  approved  authorizing  the  lease  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  This  act 
was  passed  as  the  formal  consent  of  Massachusetts  to  the  contract  and  lease  entered 
into  on  November  IS,  1899,  between  the  directors  of  the  two  railroads  and  later  ap- 
proved by  their  respective  stockholders.  The  main  conditions  under  which  the 
conunonwealth  ratified  the  lease  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  commonwealth  reserved  all  its  legal  rights  in  and  over  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  includii^  the  right  to  reduce  rates  and  fares,  to  compel  service  and  to 
impose  restrictions. 

2.  The  New  York  Central  during  the  term  of  the  lease  was  prohibited  in  the  case 
of  (rdght  brought  to  the  State  or  taken  from  the  State  from  charging  higher  rates 
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from  any  point  of  origin  to  Boston,  or  from  Boston  to  any  point,  than  what  was 
charged  for  carrying  the  same  freight  from  the  same  point  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  or  from  New  York  to  the  same  point  Provided,  however,  that  these  pro- 
visions should  not  conflict  with  any  act  of  Congress. 

3.  The  New  York  Central  was  forbidden  to  diminish  the  facilities  for  travel  and 
business  over  the  Boston  &  Albany  below  the  standard  of  service  as  shown  in  the 
present  quality  and  equipment  of  its  cars,  the  construction  of  its  stations  and  the 
provisions  made  for  the  security  of  the  public. 

4.  The  New  York  Central  engaged  to  expend  $2,500,000,  at  a  yearly  rate  of  not 
less  than  $250,000,  beginning  June  1,  1901,  in  extending,  enlarging,  and  developing 
the  terminal  facilities  of  the  Boston  4  Albany  Railroad  in  East  Boston,  and  in  per- 
fecting the  railroad  approaches  to  ihe  property  in  East  Boston  which  the  State  had 
taken  over  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  wharves  and  docks. 

5.  The  New  York  Central,  as  lessee  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  was  made  subject  to 
all  the  laws  affecting  railroads  incorporated  in  Massachusetts.  Violation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  tlic  State  gave  its  assent  to  the  lease  would  constitute  cause 
for  trial  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  failure  to  obey  the 
decision ^of  the  court  would  be  warrant  for  the  annulment  of  the  lease. 

By  an 'act  approved  June  26  the  amount  of  money  which,  outside  of  the  city  debt, 
Boston  was  permitted  to  raise  for  municipal  purposes,  was  fixed  at  $10.50  on  every 
$1000  of  taxable  property,  and  any  appropriation  requiring  a  larger  assessment  was 
declared  to  be  void. 

By  an  act,  to  go  into  effect  on  July  i,  1900,  the  Legislature  provided  that  children 
under  16,  dependent  upon  charity  or  living  under  morally  undesirable  conditions, 
should  be  given  into  the  custody  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charity.  These  chil- 
dren should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  board  until  they  became  of  age,  and  the 
board  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  place  them  out  in  private  families. 

By  an  act,  approved  June  13,  the  Legislature  extended  the  law  of  1895  whidi 
forbade  minors  under  18,  or  women,  to  work  in  mechanical  or  manufacturing  estab^ 
lishments  more  than  58  hours  every  week.  The  amendment  provided  that  this  law 
should  be  extended  to  cover  work  done  in  mercantile  establishments  except  in  retail 
stores  during  December.  The  law  of  1899  providing  that  8  hours  should  constitute  a 
day's  work  for  laborers  or  mechanics  employed  by  any  city  or  town,  if  such  city  or 
town  so  voted,  was  amended  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  cities  to  put  the  matter  to 
vote  upon  the  petition  of  100  voters,  and  of  towns  upon  the  petition  of  25  voters. 

The  market  provided  by  a  law  of  1898  for  goods  produced  by  convict  labor  was 
increased  by  an  act,  apj^roved  April  26,  1900,  prescribing  that  prison-made  goods 
should  be  used  in  all  city  public  institutions  supported  by  appropriations  0?  city 
money. 

By  an  act  going  into  effect  on  April  17,  1900.  the  Legislature  provided  for  a  retire- 
ment fund  for  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  The  fund  was  to  be  made 
up  by  bequests  and  by  deductions  from  every  teacher's  salary.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  to  manage  and  disburse  this  fund  was  to  consist  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  four  members  of  the  school  committee,  and  six  teachers  elected  by 
popular  vote  at  teachers'  meetings  held  for  that  purpose.  The  fund  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  largely  drawn  upon  except  by  teachers  who  had  contributed  thereto. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  on  February  6  and  by  the  Senate  on 
February  9  requesting  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  widen  and  deepen  the  chan- 
nel of  Boston  Harbor  in  order  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of  that  port  and  aid  the 
commerce  of  the  New  England  States. 

A  veto  by  the  governor,  important  in  its  moral  effect,  was  that  of  a  "special"  bill 
intended  to  legalize  the  action  of  a  syndicate  who  had  erected  a  building  ninet>--six 
feet  high  liy  Copley  Square.  By  a  legislative  act  of  1898,  "the  height  of  any  building 
to  be  erected  in  certain  streets  adjacent  to  Copley  Square,"  was  restricted  to  ninety 
feet.  The  syndicate,  however,  who  had  completed  the  plans  for  their  building  and 
were  at  work  upon  it  v/hcn  this  law  was  passed,  completed  it,  trusting  to  a  special 
legislative  act  to  relieve  them  of  the  consequences  01  their  action.  The  governor 
stated  that  he  would  not  approve  a  bill  which  was  "intended  to  relieve  citizens 
nf  the  commonwealth  from  the  con-eqtiences  of  deliberate  disregard  of  the  provisions 
nf  a  statute,"  he  said,  for  "the  vital  point  involved  is  not  the  appearance  of  the 
building  or  the  difficulties  under  which  the  owners  labor,  but  it  is  rather  whether 
law  may  be  violated  only  to  be  excused  or  condoned." 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900,  228.054  votes  were  cast  for  W.  Murray 
Crane,  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor,  and  130,078  for  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  the 
Democratic  nominee.  Mr.  Crane's  plurality  was  thus  97,976.  The  elections  resulted 
in  three  changes  in  the  State's  congressional  representation.  Charles  Q.  Tirrell 
(Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  G.  W.  Weymouth  (Rep.)  ;  Joseph  A. 
Conry  (Dem.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  John  F.  Fitzgerald  (Dem.); 
Samuel  L.  Powers  (Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  Charles  F. 
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Sprafue  (Rep.)-  The  State  Legislature  in  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  33 
Republicans  and  7  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  165  Republicans,  60  Democrats 
and  9  Independents;  in  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  31  Repub- 
licans and  9  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  180  Republicans,  58  Democrats  and  2 
Social-Democrats.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  238,8(56  votes  and 
Bryan  156,997.  In  1896  McKinley  received  278.976  votes  and  Bryan  105,711.  Mc- 
Kinley's  plurality  was  thus  reduced  from  173,265  in  1896  to  81,869  in  1900.  It  was 
thought  that  this  reduction  resulted  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
imperialistic  feeling  ran  high  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  perhaps  the  ablest  opponents 
of  imperialism,  among  them  Senator  Hoar  and  ex-Governor  Boutwetl,  were  resident 
in  that  Sute. 

State  OMcets  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 

S>vemor,  W.  M.  Crane;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  L.  Bates;  secretary  of  state,  W.  M. 
lin;  treasurer,  E.  S.  Bradford;  auditor,  J.  W.  Kimball;  adjutant-general,  S.  Dal- 
ton ;  attorney-general,  H.  M.  Knowlton ;  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  F.  A. 
Hill;  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  W.  Stockwell;  insurance  commis- 
sioner, F.  L.  Cutting — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth — Chief  justice,  O.  W.  Holmes; 
justices,  M.  P.  Knowlton,  J.  M.  Morton,  John  Lathrop,  J.  M.  Barker,  J.  W.  Ham- 
mond and  W.  C.  Loring ;  clerk,  H.  A.  Clapp. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Republicans — George  P. 
Lawrence  (North  Adams),  F.  H.  Gillett  (Springfield),  G.  W.  Weymouth  (Fitch- 
burg),  William  S.  Knox  (Lawrence),  M.  M.  Moody  (Haverhill),  E.  W.  Roberts 
(Chelsea),  Samuel  McCall  (Winchester)  C.  E.  Sprague  (Brookline),  W.  C  Lover- 
ing  (Taunton) ,  and  W.  S.  Greene  (Fall  River) ;  Democrats— J.  R.  Thayer 
(Worcester),  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  and  H.  F.  Naphen  (Boston). 

Senators  for  1900  (s6th  Congress):  G.  F.  Hoar  (imtil  1901)  and  H.  C  Lodge 
(until  1905)— both  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— same  as  for  igao,  except  that  H.  E.  Turner 
replaces  J.  W.  Kimball  as  auditor. 
Judiciary:  Same  as  for  190a 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  exc«>t 
that  C.  Q.  Tirrell  (Rep.),  from  Natick,  J.  O.  Coniy  (Dem.),  from  Boston,  and  S.  L 
Powers,  from  Newton,  replace  respectively  G.  W.  Weymouth,  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  and 

C.  F.  Sprague. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  H.  C.  Lodge  (until  1905),  from  Nahant,  and" 
G.  F.  Hoar  (until  1907),  from  Worcester. 

MATHBBCATIOAL«  SOOIBTT,  ABSBRIOAN,  formed  in  1888,  reorganized 
1894,  to  encourage  and  maintain  an  active  interest  in  mathematical  science.  Pub- 
lishes Transactions  (quarterly)  and  Bulletin  (lO  months  in  each  year).  In  IQOO 
had  a  membership  of  357.  President,  E.  H.  Moore;  secretary,  F.  N.  Cole,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

MATHBH,  Fkedbrick,  pisciculturist,  died  at  I^^ke  Nebagomain,  Wis.,  February  14. 
1900.  Born  in  Greenbush  (now  Rensselaer),  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1833,  he  was  educated 
at  the  Albany  Academy,  and  then  passed  several  years  in  hunting  and  trapping  in 
Wisconsin.  He  entered  the  Union  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  assistant  United  States  fish  commissioner,  and 
from  1883  to  1^5  he  was  superintendent  of  the  New  York  fish  commission.  In  1880 
he  had  dbarge  of  the  American  exhibit  in  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Berlin.  He 
became  fUhing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Field  in  1877,  and  subsequently  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  on  the  New  York  Forest  and  Stream.  He  retained  his 
connection  with  the  latter  paper  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Mather  invented 
a  hatching  cone  for  shad  and  other  piscicultural  apparatus.  Among  his  writings 
are:  Fish  Culture;  Ichthyology  of  the  Adtrondacks ;  Men  I  Hare  Fished  With;  and 
the  lectures  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  The  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

MATTBlTiUB,  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  island  500  miles  cast  of 
Madagascar,  having  an  area  of  705  square  miles  and  a  population  at  the  end  of  1899 
379>65a  of  whom  261,739  were  East  Indians.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants 
are  chie^  French  or  of  French  descent,  and  the  language  generally  spoken  is 
French.  Dependencies  of  Mauritius  are  the  Seychelles  Islands  and  Rodriguez, 
Almirante,  Oil,  St.  Brandon,  and  Diego  Garcia  islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is 
about  350  square  miles  and  the  population  about  20,00a  The  capital  of  Mauritius 
is  Port  Louis,  with  a  population  estimated  in  i8q8  at  54.223.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  (Sir  Charles  Bruce  since  1897),  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  of  five  officials  and  two  elected  members  and  by  a  legislative  council  of 
twenty-seven  members,  of  whom  eight  are  ex-officio.  nine  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  ten  elected.  Instruction  is  largely  supported  by  the  government,  and  primary 
education  is  free,  but  not  compulsory.   In  1898  the  enrolment  in  the  government 
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schools  was  9826.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by  the  Royal  College,  with  over 
400  students,  and  its  24  affiliated  schools,  with  about  450  students.  The  total  gorem- 
ment  expenditure  for  education  in  1898  was  486,836  rupees,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
was  for  primary  instruction.  Of  the  school  population,  about  70  per  cent,  are  Roman 
Catholics,  3  per  cent.  Anglicans,  somewhat  over  1  per  cent  belonging  to  other 
Christian  churches,  and  about  25  per  cent.  Hindus  and  Mohammedans;  to  the  last 
two  classes  government  assistance  is  not  granted. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1899  was  /i, 192,184.  Other  statistics  of  finann  and 
statistics  of  commerce  in  rupees  are  as  follows  (the  Indian  rupee  for  some  time  had 
been  worth  about  20.8  cents,  but  in  October,  1900,  was  valued  at  32.4  cents)  : 

Revenue.  Expenditure.    Imports.  Exports. 

1897  7.996,705      8,626,798      18,948,233  28,192,675 

1898  7.620,318      8,131405      24.006.970  27.537.9jo 

1899  9,000,000      8,500,000      20,000,000  24,750,000 

Though  aloe-fibre,  vanilla,  rum,  and  cocoanut  oil  are  exported,  the  onW  export 
of  account  is  sugar,  which  in  1899  amounted  to  over  23,000.000  rupees.  The  great 
increase  in  the  sugar  output  of  late  years  is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery  and  to  the  steady  growth  in  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings, 
chiefly  by  the  Indian  inhabitants.  Entrances  and  clearances  in  foreign  shipping  in 
1897  amounted  to  328,708  and  338,638  tons  re^ctivel^;  in  1898,  327.246  and  328,298 
tons  respectively.  There  are  two  lines  of  railway,  with  a  total  length  of  105  miles, 
and  135  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  A  submarine  telegraph  line  connects  l^zibar 
with  the  Seychelles  and  the  latter  with  Mauritius. 

In  January,  1899,  the  bubonic  pla^e  appeared  in  Mauritius,  being  introduced 
probably  from  Madagascar,  and  during  the  year  there  were  1416  cases.  Active 
measures  were  taken,  with  ultimate  success,  but  outbreaks  are  still  feared. 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  Seychelles,  the  principal  dependency  of  Mauri- 
tius. The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1899  amounted  to  362,701  rupees  and  268,907 
rupees  respectively ;  and  the  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  984,666  rupees 
and  1,853,362  rupees  respectively.  The  public  debt  consists  of  a  loan  from  the 
imperial  treasury  (1899)  of  iao.ooo  for  road-making.  Vanilla  and  cocoanut  oil  are 
the  most  important  exports. 

ISAURT,  General  Dadney  Hekmdon,  a  Confederate  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  died 
at  Peoria,  111.,  January  11,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  21, 
1822,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  graduated  in  1841. 
He  then  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and,  graduating 
in  1846,  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  breveted  for  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  the  war  he  became  instructor 
in  literature  at  West  Point,  and  later  was  superintendent  of  cavalry  instruction  at 
the  Carlisle  Barracks.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Maury  was  serving  as  adju- 
tant-general in  New  Mexico.  He  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  becoming 
a  colonel  and  chief-of-staff  to  General  Earl  Van  Dom,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge  was  made  a  brigadier-general  for  meritorioxis  conduct  At  Corinth,  where 
he  commanded  a  division,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Late  in 
1864  he  took  part  in  the  operations  around  Vicksbui^,  and  subsequently  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  and  then  of  the  Gulf,  in  which 
position  he  participated  m  the  defence  of  Mobile,  where  in  May,  1865,  he  was  paroled 
as  prisoner  of  war.  In  1868  he  organized  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  and  ten 
years  later  started  the  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  the  national  militia. 
During  Mr.  Qeveland's  first  administration  Maury  was  United  States  minister  to 
Colombia.  Besides  many  magazine  articles,  he  wrote:  A  System  of  Tactics  in 
Single  Rank;  Skirmish  Drill  for  Mounted  Troops;  The  History  of  Virginia;  Recol- 
lections of  a  Virginian. 

MATFIiOWBR  DBSOBNDANTS,  800IBTT  OF,  organized  in  New  York, 
December  22,  i8st4,  lineal  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims  "to  preserve 
their  memory,  their  records,  their  history,  and  all  facts  relating  to  them,  their  ances- 
tors, and  their  posterity."    Every  lineal  descendant  over  18  years  of  age  of  any 

Eassenger  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  which  terminated  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
tecember,  1620,  including  all  signers  of  "The  Compact."  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Initiation  fee,  $10;  annual  dues,  $5.  Annual  meeting,  November  21.  the  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  "The  Compact."  Societies  are  organized  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  a  membership  of  2500.  The  governor  of  the  New  York  society  is 
John  Taylor  Terry;  secretary.  Jeremiah  Richards,  821-87  Grand  Street  The  State 
societies  have  formed  a  national  organization,  of  which  Judge  Henry  E.  Howland 
is  governor  and  Richard  Henry  Greene  secretary-generaL 
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BCATO,  Wnxuu  Kenhon,  commodore,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  9,  190a  Bom  at  Drummondton,  Va.,  May  29,  1829,  he  was  appomted 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1841,  and  first  saw  active  service  in  the  Mexican 
War,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Monterey,  Tamptco,  and  Vera  Cruz.  His  pro- 
motions were  as  follows:  Lieutenant,  1855;  lieutenant-commander,  July,  1862; 
commander,  1866 ;  captain,  1873 ;  commodore,  188I2.  After  the  Mexican  War  he  was 
attached  to  various  snips,  most  of  which  were  engaged  in  surveying  and  other  scien- 
tific work,  and  in  1854-57  was  instructor  in  seamanship  and  tactics  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  where  in  1859-60  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
ethics.  When  the  OvU  War  broke  out  he  adhered  to  the  Union,  and  in  consequence 
the  Virginia  convention  of  July,  1861,  declared  him  an  alien  and  enemy,  and  banished 
him  from  the  State.  In  January,  1862,  he  became  executive  officer  of  the  steam  sloop 
Hoitsaionic  in  the  Charleston  blockade,  and  later  in  the  year  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  gunboat  Kanawha  on  the  Western  Gulf  squadron.  He  was  returned  to  the 
Charleston  blockade  in  1864,  and  for  his  services  as  commander  of  the  monitor 
Nahant  was  commended  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  After  the  war  he  served  at 
various  stations,  and  in  1^-85  was  commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  He 
was  retired  on  his  own  application  in  18S6.  He  wrote  the  Syitem  of  Tactics  and 
Fleet  Sailing,  used  as  a  text-book  at  Annapolis. 

BSIIAT  INSPBOTZON.   See  Food  and  Geemany. 

BSBOHANIOAXi  BNaZNBBRS,  AMBBIOAN  SOOIBT7  OF,  or^nized  1880, 
incorporated  in  1881,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  2131.  General  meetings  for  1901 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  date  to  be  announced  later,  and  in  New  York,  December  3-6. 
The  society  published  in  1900  Vol.  XXI.  of  its  Transactions.  President,  Samuel  T. 
Weltman ;  secretary,  F.  R.  Hutton,  I3  West  Thir^-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

MBOEIiENBDBa-SOHWBSIN,    Duke  Henry  of.   See  Netheblands  (para- 
graph History). 

MHDAXi  OF  BONOR  IiZtQION,  an  association  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  were  awarded  medals  of  honor  in  the  American  Civil  War,  was  organized  in 
1890^  and  has  an  estimated  membership  of  about  500.  Commander,  George  W.  Brush, 
M.D.,  a  Spencer  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  adjutant,  Llewellyn  G.  Estes,  Washington, 
D.  C 

MEDIOAI.  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  held  its  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
on  June  5-8  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  membership  is  now  over  io,ooa  Officers : 
Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  Cincinnati,  O.,  president;  Dr.  GeoiKe  H.  Simmons,  61  Market 
Street,  Chicago,  III.,  editor  of  the  association  Journal,  secretary. 

MEDIOAl.  FROaiSZISS  IN  1900.  The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  tropi- 
cal territory  has  resulted  in  the  im^rtation  of  diseases  formerly  unknown  here,  as  well 
as  the  transmission  of  diseases  which  of  late  years  had  not  been  found  in  this  country. 
(See  Parasitic  Hemoptysis  and  Filaria.)  Thorough  investigation  of  such  diseases 
is  being  prosecuted  by  microscopists  and  bacteriologists,  as  well  as  of  the  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  which  prove  so  largely  fatal  where  epidemic,  with  a  view  to 
devising  treatment  which  will  produce  immunity.  (See  Cholera;  Leprosy;  Plague; 
Serum  Therapy;  Yellow  Fever.) _  During  the  year  a  notable  epidemic  of  small-p«x 
swept  over  the  United  States,  due  in  all  cases  to  laxity  in  the  matter  of  primary  vac- 
cination or  neflflect  and  ignorance  respecting  the  necessity  of  repeated  vaccinations 
during  every  mdividml's  life.  (See  Small-pox  and  Vaccination.)  The  war 
against  tub^culosis  has  been  prosecuted  constantly,  with  encouraging  results.  (See 
Tuberculosis  and  Sanitation.)  Corroborative  testimony  in  the  case  of  mosquitoes 
as  a  cause  of  malaria  was  obtained  during  1900  (see  Malaria  and  Entomology, 
paragraph  Insects  and  Disease),  and  additional  instances  were  noted  regarding  the 
role  of  insects  in  the  propagation  of  diseases.  Interesting  reports  concerning  two 
comparatively  new  vices  have  been  made  by  medical  men.  (See  Cocaine  Habit  and 
Fetroleuu  DiUNKiHa)  Several  new  drugs  were  exploited  and  several  compara- 
tively new  drugs  and  foods  were  successfully  tested.  (See  Acetopywn  ;  Adonidin  ; 
Biwmocoll;  Dormiol;  Epicamn;  Eunatsol;  Eupyrin;  Fersah;  Hydragocin; 
Largin,  and  Soson.)  Other  medical  news  and  facts  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  titles.  See  also  Procxess  of  the  Centorv,  Appended. 

MBDICX>-P87aHOLOaiCAIt  ASSOCIATION.  AMBRIOAN,  founded  in  1844 
as  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane.  The  object  of  the  society  is  the  study  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  mental 
disrase.  It  had  m  1900  a  membership  of  356.  Meetinjfs  are  held  and  proceedings  are 
published  annually.   Secretary,  C  B.  Burr,  Flint,  Mich. 

MBNAND,  Louis,  one  of  the  best-known  horticulturists  of  this  country,  died 
Atigust  15,  190a  He  was  born  in  Burgundy,  France,  in  1807,  and  coming  to  America 
in  1842,  settled  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  extensive  hothouses,  conducted  primarily  in 
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the  interest  of  horticultural  research,  gave  him  a  wide  rqmtation  as  a  florist  and 
botanist   In  189a  lie  published  his  Autobiography  and  Recolleciiont. 

MBNNOM1TU8,  a  sect  of  Christians,  whose  distinctive  tenets  combine  some 
characteristics  of  both  Baptists  and  Quakers,  oi^anized  their  first  church  in  America 
at  Germantown,  Penn.,  as  early  as  1683.  The  Mennonites,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  farmers,  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  culture  and  integrity,  and 
for  consistent  adherence  to  their  ideals  of  life.  A  strict  discipline  has  caused  many 
divisions,  among  which  the  largest  are:  (i)  Mennonite,  with  418  ministers,  288 
churches,  and  22,443  members;  (2)  Amish,  with  365  ministers,  124  churches,  and 
13,051  members;  (3)  Reformed,  with  43  ministers,  34  churches,  and  1680  members; 
(4)  General  Conference,  writh  138  ministers,  79  churches,  and  10,395  members;  (5) 
Bundes  Conference,  with  41  ministers,  16  churches,  and  3050  members ;  (6)  Defence- 
less, with  20  ministers,  ti  churches,  and  1176  members;  (7)  Brethren  in  Clirist,  with 
45  ministers,  &)  churches,  and  2953  members. 

BIBNTAIi  80IBN0ZL  For  a  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  this  subject  see 
the  following  articles:  Chsistian  Science;  Psycuicai,  Research,  Society  ros; 

PSVCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN;  PsYCHOLOGV;  PSYCHOLOCY.  EXPEUHENTAL, 

and  Syn^esthesia,    See  also  Progress  op  the  Centusv,  Appendix. 
MEROERIZED  COTTON.  See  Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Industry. 

MBROURT.  The  production  of  mercury  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted 
to  30,454  flasks,  valued  at  $1,453,745,  and  the  estimated  production  for  igoo  is  33,315 
flaucs,  valued  at  $1,474,533.  In  the  United  States  most  of  the  ou^ut  continues  to 
come  from  California,  although  during  the  past  year  the  deposits  of  Presidio  County. 
Tex.,  have  become  of  importance,  and  a  small  quantity  was  also  produced  in  Oregon. 
Among  the  world's  producers,  Spain  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  althoi^h  its 
output  is  decreasing  in  value,  while  much  mercury  is  exported  from  Austria  and 
Italy.   

BSBTABOLIG  PBVBR.  A  form  of  febrile  affection  common  in  children  during 
the  summer  months,  and  generally  termed  a  bilious  attack,  has  been  denominated 
metabolic  fever  by  Todd  White.  It  is  marked  by  severe  frontal  headache,  profuse 
per-spiration,  vomitinjf,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  temperature 
reaching  101°  or  102  .  In  White's  cases  the  patient  has  taken  some  unusual  exercise 
daring  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  attack. 

MBTAXXUROT.   See  Iron  and  Steel;  Coppex,  and  Zinc 

MBTAMORPHTRM.  The  investigations  and  theories  of  Van  Hise  concerning 
the  behavior  of  rocks  under  pressure  nave  been  corroborated  in  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  way  by  the  experiments  upon  marble  of  F.  D.  Adams  and  J.  T.  Nicholson. 
In  this  series  of  experiments  cyhnders  of  Carrara  marble  were  used,  which  had 
a  diameter  of  one  inch  and  a  length  of  an  inch  and  a  lialf;  these  were  accurately 
fitted  into  iron  tubes  under  such  conditions  as  to  give  perfect  contact  and  to  leave 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  tube  free  at  each  end.  This  was  then  put  Into  a  machine, 
and  by  means  of  steel  plungers,  which  fitted  accurately  into  the  iron  tube,  pressures 
up  to  13,000  atmospheres  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  marble  cylinder.  "The 
marble  was  pressed  under  four  conditions — namely,  dry,  both  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  at  300*  and  400°  Centigrade,  and  in  the  presence  of  moisture  at  300" 
Centigrade.  The  rate  of  applying  the  load  was  also  varied,  so  that  the  experi- 
ment lasted  for  intervals  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  sixty-four  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  test  the  tube  and  the  marble  were  split  in  two,  and  it  was  found  in  each 
case  that  although  both  had  been  deformed  by_  pressure,  neverthdess  the  rock  was 
so  Arm  that  a  steel  wedge  was  needed  to  split  it.  The  original  rode  was  crystalline 
and  glistening  in  appearance,  while  the  deformed  rock  was  a  dull  white  color,  similar 
to  chalk.  In  many  instances  it  was  found  tliat  the  marble  after  deformation  was 
weaker  than  the  original  rock,  yet  the  reverse  was  the  case  when  the  deformation 
was  brought  about  with  extraordinary  slowness.  A  microscopic  examination  of 
thin  sections  of  the  deformed  rock  showed  that  the  change  of  form  was  due  in  some 
instances  to  the  slipping  of  the  minute  grains  of  the  rock  upon  each  other  or  along 
cleavage  planes,  but  that  in  other  cases  the  grains  of  calcite  were  actually  bent 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  deformation  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
had  actually  taken  place  in  the  earth's  crust  when  rocks  had  been  folded,  a  series  of 
specimens  of  crushed  and  folded  limestone  from  districts  of  metamorphic  rocks 
were  carefully  compared  with  the  samples  used  in  the  a^>erinients,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  structure  developed  in  the  two  instances  was  ra  many  cases  very  similar. 

MBTEOimBS.  Prince  Kropotkin  estimates  the  number  of  meteorites  annually 
reaching  the  earth  at  146,000,000.  but  considers  that  they  are  so  small  in  the  aggre- 
gate bulk  that  100,000  years  would  be  required  for  their  dust  to  form  a  layer  one 
mch  thick  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  E  .  W.  Cohen  has  puUisfaed  a  review  of 
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the  literature  regarding  the  structure  of  various  meteoric  irons  (Annalen  des  k.  k. 
natur/nst.  Hofmuseum,  XIII.,  p.  473).  Preston  describes  three  siderites,  one  from 
Luis  Lopez,  N.  Mex.,  another  from  Central  Missouri,  and  a  third  from  Illinois 
Gulch,  Mont.  Foote  notes  a  meteorite  from  Iredell,  Bosque  County,  Tex.,  which 
iai\s  to  show  the  Widmanstatten  figures. 

MBTBOROLOaT.  A  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  at  Washington,  which  contains  a  chronological  record  of  more  than  400 
tropical  storms,  beginning  with  the  one  that  visited  Cuba  in  May,  1494,  and  ending 
with  the  disastrous  hurricane  that  destroyed  Galveston,  Tex,  (see  Texas,  paragraph 
Galveston  disaster),  September  8,  1900.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  storm 
ever  recorded,  for  it  caused  the  loss  of  5000  lives  and  the  destruction  of  property 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $20,000,000.  This  hurricane  began  as  a  slight  disturbance 
m  the  Windward  Islands  of  the  West  Indies  duriiw  the  closing  days  of  August,  and 
moved  westerly  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  until  the  night  of  September  4,  when  it  recurved 
northward  over  west  central  Cuba,  passing  southern  Florida,  and  then  making  an 
abnormal  curve  to  the  westward,  after  which  it  increased  in  intensity.  Its  worst  effects 
were,  of  course,  those  recorded  from  Galveston,  where  the  wind  reached  a  velocity  of 
96  miles  an  hour,  which  subsequently  became  even  greater,  although,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  anemometer,  it  could  not  be  recorded.  The  effect  of  this  heavy 
wind  was  to  cause  an  extraordinarily  high  tide,  which,  during  the  early  portion  of 
the  night,  inundated  the  entire  city  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  15  feet,  and  destroyed 
much  of  its  southern  and  eastern  portions.  From  Galveston  the  disturbance  passed 
northward  over  Texas,  Oklahoma,  eastern  Kansas,  and  Iowa,  and  then  eastward 
over  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  to  Newfoundland.  The  extraordinary  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galveston  is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  storms  are  more  than  ordinarily  violent  in  regions  where  they  recurve  or  try  to 
recurve  abnormally. 

The  extension  of  the  United  States  Weather  Service  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  few  years  has  proved  a  great  success,  and  a  number  of  stations  have  been 
establi^ed  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  central  bureau  at  Havana.  This  service  has 
been  made  additionally  effective  by  the  establishment  of  relations  with  the  Mexican 
Meteorological  Bureau.   During  the  past  year  considerable  interest  has  been  shown 


ments  have  been  made  in  Italy,  very  often  with  successful  results,  while  others  have 
been  carried  on  in  France.  It  is  stated  in  one  instance  that  in  the  region  about  Lyons, 
France,  52  cannons  were  distributed  over  an  area  of  2500  acres  of  rich  vine  land. 
The  cannons  were  fired  at  first  twice  a  minute  and  then  after  the  first  ten  shots 
more  slowly.   That  the  results  of  this  method  are  successful  is  not  yet  demonstrated. 

Volume  il.  of  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  1898-99  contains 
a  valuable  report  on  the  international  cloud  observations.  In  this  report  there  are 
discussed  methods  of  making  observations  and  the  results  that  have  been  thus  far 
obtained.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  also  «}llected  statistics  showing  that  the 
number  of  instired  buildings  destroyed  by  lightning  during  1899  was  3760,  with 
a  total  loss  of  $3,913,525. 

During  the  past  years  experiments  have  been  continued  in  kite-flying  for  the 
purpose  of  meteorological  observations,  and  as  a  result  of  improvements  in  apparatus 
and  methods  greater  heights  have  been  attained.  Thus,  at  Teisserenc  de  Bort.  in 
France,  an  altitude  of  4300  metres  or  more  was  reached,  while  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory,  in  Massachusetts,  on  July  19,  1900,  the  height  of  4850  metres  was 
attained.  A  recent  work,  entitled  Sounding  the  Ocean  of  Air,  by  A.  L.  Rotch,  is 
a  description  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  during  the  past 
six  years.  The  Monthly  Weather  Review  for  August  contains  a  report  on  meteoro- 
logical observations  during  the  fire  at  the  works  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  July  5,  6,  and  7,  I900,  in  which  is  noted  the  formation  of  cumulus 
clouds  over  the  smoke  from  the  burning  oil  tanks.  It  also  states  that  the  surface 
winds  were  drawn  in  toward  the  fire  from  a  distance  of  over  half  a  mile.  W.  G. 
Davis,  of  the  Argentine  Meteorological  Office,  has  issued  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
climate  of  Argentina. 

Sir  Charles  Todd,  government  astronomer  of  South  Australia,  notes  an  interesting 
case  of  the  stow  penetration  into  the  ground  of  the  high  temperature  caused  by  a  hot 
wave.  During  February,  1897,  the  temperature  from  the  7th  to  the  i8th  showed 
a  maximum  of  82.6°  Fahrenheit  on  the  7th,  and  107.3°  on  the  loth.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  the  temperature  at  the  Adelaide  Observatory  was  71.5°  at  3-foot  depth, 
68.6"  at  5  feet,  and  67.5°  at  a  depth  of  8  feet ;  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  readings 
at  the  same  depths  were  73.6°,  69.3°,  and  68.46°,  showing  a  slow  increase  during  the 
intervening  period.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Willcocks  and  Elliot,  the 
.  latter  being  the  meteorological  reporter  to  the  government  of  India,  there  seems  to 
be  a  connection  between  the  amount  of  the  Nile  floods  and  the  abundance  of  the 
southwest  monsoon  rainfall  in  India.   The  former  observer  fotmd  that  the  famine 
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years  in  India  are  generally  those  of  low  flood  in  Ee^t,  and  that  when  the  snmmer 
supply  of  water  in  the  Nile  had  been  very  low  and  late  that  it  might  easily  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  high  flood,  because  the  drought  in  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile  must 
create  a  powerful  draught  from  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Arabian  Sea,  these  being 
districts  in  which  the  southwest  monsoon  usually  originates. 

T.  W.  Fulton,  after  experiments  on  the  currents  of  the  North  Sea,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  seems  to  be  a  single  great  current  which  passes  around  the 
northern  end  of  Scotland,  then  turns  southward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
to  Yorkshire,  and  then  flows  eastward  to  the  Danish  shore,  where  it  once  more 
turns  north,  and  forms  the  coastal  current  of  southwestern  Norway. 

Comparatively  few  people  are  aware  that  there  is  at  Manila  a  well-equipped 
observatory,  at  which  the  work  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  actively  carried 
on  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  A  recent  report  issued  by  this  observatory  deals  with 
the  typhoons  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Monthly  Weather  Review,  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  has 
during  the  past  year  published  in  each  of  its  niimbers  a  list  of  the  recent  papers 
bearing  on  meteorology  which  have  appeared  in  various  American  and  foreign 
magazmes.  T^ese  lists  serve  as  a  valuable  bibliography  of  meteorological  literature 
for  that  particular  year. 

A  book  entitled  Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Meteorology,  by  R.  De  C 
Ward,  has  appeared  in  1900.   See  Earthquakes. 

METSOR  FBOTOaaAPHT.   See  Astronomical  Progress. 

HBTHODIST  OSOROH,  FREB,  founded  i860  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
returning  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Methodism.  The  church  holds  quarterly, 
district,  annual,  and  general  conferences,  at  which  laymen  are  received  on  equal 
terms  with  ministers.  This  body,  which  has  increased  at  a  fair  rate  during  the  last 
ten  years,  now  has  a  membership  of  28,588,  with  944  ministers  and  1123  churches, 
and  is  represented  by  educational  and  publishing  activities.  Its  headquarters  are 
at  Chicago. 

BfBTHODIST  SPZ8OOPAI1  CHURCH,  formally  organized  in  the  United 
States  at  Baltimore  in  Though  the  church  at  various  times  has  sustained 

considerable  losses  by  division  and  secession,  it  has  grown  most  remarkably,  and  in 
point  of  membership  now  ranks  second  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  first 
among  Protestant  bodies.  The  quadrennial  general  conference,  held  at  Chicago. 
May  2-29,  1900,  was  marked  by  radical  changes  in  the  organic  law  and  discipline  of 
the  church ;  the  existing  inequality  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates  in  the  conference 
was  removed ;  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  women  delegates  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  qualifications  for  membership  lay  member  for  layman;  and  the  time 
limit  of  pastorates,  since  1888  fixed  at  five  years,  was  abolished.  Other  notaUe 
features  were  the  decision  that  periodicals  must  be  placed  on  a  paying  basis,  resulting 
in  the  suspension  of  publication  of  a  number  of  Advocates;  the  large  vote  given  to 
a  negro  candidate  for  bishop;  and  the  tendency  to  relax  strictness  in  the  matter 
of  amusements,  a  movement  which  provoked  the  stormiest  discussions.  Four  new 
bishops— J.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D. ;  D.  H.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  E.  W.  Parker,  D.D.. 
and  F.  W.  Wame,  D.D.,  the  last  two  missionary  bishops — were  elected,  making  the 
Episcopal  board  number  24,  including  5  missionary  bishops.  An  increase  in  ad- 
herents during  the  last  year  brings  the  total  membership  of  the  church  to  2,907,877, 
with  17,752  ministers  and  27,382  churches,  owning  property  with  a  probable  value 
of  $126,273,871,  exclusive  01  parsonages.  The  Sunday-schools  number  32,119,  and 
have  350,271  omcers  and  teachers  and  3,700,543  scholars.  The  various  benevolent 
enterprises  are  in  vigorous  working  order,  and  though  some  report  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  money  received,  others  show  a  corresponding  increase.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  claims  in  al!  228  educational  institutions,  with  3040  professors 
and  teachers  and  46,545  students;  of  these,  its  theological  schools,  25  in  number, 
have  TOO  instructors  and  1220  students;  its  56  colleges  have  1821  professors  and 
28,619  students. 

BfBTHODIST  EPISOOFAL  OHXJROH  (SOUTH),  founded  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  184s,  the  result  of  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  over 
the  slave  question.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War  proved  a  great  setback, 
but  soon  after  its  close  the  reorganized  church  regained  its  prosperity  and  entered 
on  a  rapid  growth.  Fraternity  with  the  parent  body  was  re-established  in  1876,  but 
the  two  divisions  still  remain  distinct.  The  church  now  includes  6041  ministers. 
14,244  churches,  and  1,457,864  communicants,  an  increase  of  6072  over  last  year,  and 
a  gain  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  period  of  1890-1900.  Like  the  Northern  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  this  organization  has  a  well-developed  administrative  system  for 
its  church  activities.  It  controls  several  colleges  and  schools,  and  maintains  a  book 
concern  at  Nashville,  Tenn,   The  next  general  conference  will  meet  in  1902. 

MBTHODI8T  raOTBSTANT  CHURCH  separated  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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copal  Church  after  a  \oag  controversy  on  the  matter  of  lay  representation,  and  in 
1830  founded  a  new  church  at  Baltimore.  The  two  brandies,  created  in  1858  by 
the  slavery  agitation,  were  reunited  in  1877.  The  growing  tendency  toward  Chris- 
tian unity  was  illustrated  at  the  general  conference  of  the  church  held  at  Atlantic 
City  in  May,  1900,  when  a  committee  to  secure  a  universal  Methodist  hymnal  was 
given  full  power  to  co-operate  with  other  Methodist  bodies;  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists and  the  Central  West  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  made  overtures 
for  alliance,  and  the  plea  of  the  first  was  received  with  fx>rdial  favor.  The  church 
carries  on  mission  work  at  home  and  supports  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan; 
it  controls  3  «)llege^  and  has  several  periodicals.  Reports  for  igoo  assign  the 
denomination  1647  ministers,  3400  churches,  and  181,310  members,  an  increase  of 
i8og  over  last  year  and  a  gain  of  37  per  cent,  for  the  last  decade. 

MBTROFOUTAN  MUUIUM  OP  ASLT,  New  York  City,  organized  1870.  is 
situated  tn  Central  Park,  near  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighty-second  Street  The  thirty- 
first  annual  r^ort  of  the  trustees  shows  an  income  for  the  year  1900  of  $152,445-26 
and  an  expenditure  of  $146,500.14,  of  which  $129,407  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
museum.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was  571,500,  an  increase  of  nearly 
31,500  over  that  of  1899,  and  more  than  60,000  over  the  attendance  of  1898.  There 
are  2008  paying  members,  an  increase  of  35.  The  new  east  extension  to  the  great 
museum  building  is  completed  as  far  as  the  construction  proper  is  concerned.  The 
equipment  of  this  extension  and  necessary  alterations  in  the  new  buildings  await 
the  approval  of  the  Park  Department  and  the  sale  of  bonds  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  The  trustees  report  that  since  1879  they  have  expended 
over  $90,000  from  thdr  own  funds  in  making  repairs  to  the  museum  buildings,  and 
thQT  have  decided  that  in  the  future  the  pane  commissioners  must  include  in  their 
annual  estimates  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  the  museum  building  in  proper  repair,  or 
become  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  gradual  decay.  The  museum  issued  559  per- 
mits to  copy  and  sketch  works  of  art  during  the  year.  A  moulding  and  cast  depart- 
ment will  soon  be  established  in  order  to  furnish  casts  of  some  of  the  sculptures  in 
the  museum  to  the  various  museums,  colleges,  art  schools,  and  libraries  throughout 
the  United  States,  which  are  continually  applying  for  them  for  educational  purposes. 
During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  lectures  were  delivered  at  the 
museum  in  conoperation  with  Columbia  University,  and  were  largely  attended.  The 
donations  received  during  the  year  were  numerous  and  valtiable.  Among  bequests, 
not  yet  received  are  the  collection  of  paintings  of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington,  and 
$5000  from  the  late  Henry  Villard.  A  collection  of  clocks  were  received  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Professor  Thomas  Egleston,  of  Columbia  University.  Three  oil 
paintings  were  received  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan:  "Portrait  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus," by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  "Lord  Nelson  on  the  Victory,"  by  C.  Lucy,  and 
"Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,"  by  B.  R.  Haydon;  also  a  collection  of  classical  Greek  art 
objects  in  gold;  dating  from  between  400  and  300  b.c.  The  collection  of  loaned 
Mexican  antiquities,  on  exhibition  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
museum.  At  the  close  of  1900  the  library  numbered  5865  bound  volumes,  161  port- 
folios, and  646  miscellaneous  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets.  President,  Henry 
G.  Marquand;  secretary  and  director,  L.  P.  di  Cesnola. 

MBXIOO,  a  Spanish-American  republic  extending  from  the  United  States  to 
Central  America.  The  capital  is  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  27  states,  a  territories,  and  a 
federal  district,  with  a  total  area  01  767,005  square  miles,  and  a  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1895,  of  12,619,949.  About  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  whites 
(chiefly  of  Spanish  descent),  somewhat  more  than  two-fifths  are  of  mixed  race,  and 
the  remainder  are  Indiana  Only  a  small  part  of  the  last  two  classes  are  regarded  as 
civilized.  According  to  the  revised  census  of  1895,  as  reported  in  1900  in  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  the  populations  of  the  principal  cities 
are:  Mexico,  3:^774;  Puebla,  88,684;  Guadalajara,  83,934  (100,311  in  August,  1900) ; 
San  Luis  Potosi,  69,050 ;  Leon.  58,426 ;  Monterey,  45-695 ;  Pachuca,  40,487 ;  Zacatecas, 
39.912;  Guanajuato,  39.404:  Merida,  36.935  (in  1900,  55.ooo) !  Quer6taro,  34,576 ; 
Morelia,  33,890;  Oaicaca,  32.437;  Orizaba,  31.512;  Aguascalientes,  30,872;  ^Itillo, 
36,801;  Durango,  26,425;  Vera  Cruz,  24,685;  Toluca,  23,150;  Acanceh,  22,916; 
Celaya,  21,245 ;  Zopotlanejo,  20,270.  A  new  census  of  the  republic  was  taken  in 
October,  1900 ;  the  total  population  was  shown  to  be  13,570,544,  and  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  356,738.   Other  details  of  the  census  are  not  yet  available. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  federal  government  comprises  three  branches 
— executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  president,  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years,  through  the  medium  of  an  electoral 
coll^  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  seven  members.  The  president  in  1900  wa.s 
General  Porfirio  Diaz.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  coi^^ss  consistiiw  of 
a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  members  of  uie  former  being  elected  by 
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popular  vote  for  four  years,  to  the  number  of  two  for  each  state  and  federal  district, 
and  of  the  latter  for  two  years,  also  by  popular  vote,  in  the  proportion  of  one  repre- 
sentative for  each  40,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  over  20,00a  The  number  of 
representatives  in  1897  was  227.  The  several  states  have  their  own  constitutions  and 
statutes,  and  elect  their  governors  and  legislatures. 

Besides  inferior  courts  there  are  32  district  courts,  3  circuit  courts,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  The  last  named  is  composed  of  11  justices  iministros), 
4  alternate  justices,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  public  prosecutor.  They  are  elected 
for  six  years  by  popular  vote. 

Under  the  successive  administrations  of  General  Forfirio  Diaz,  Mexico,  compared 
with  other  Latin- American  states,  has  made  remarkable  progress,  political,  indus- 
trial, and  social.  General  Diaz  became  provisional  president  in  1876;  he  was  then 
elected  for  the  term  ending  in  1880.  Four  years  later  he  was  re-elected,  and  he  has 
been  returned  as  chief  executive  at  every  presidential  election  since  that  time,  though 
in  1896  he  wished  to  retire  from  public  life.  In  Februaiy,  1900,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  a  sixth  term  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  maugurated  on  December  1. 
It  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  state  affairs  was 
one  cause  for  his  appointment  of  General  Bernado  Reyes  as  minister  of  war.  who, 
it  was  suggested,  would  probably  to  a  great  extent  be  permitted  to  perform  the 
executive  duties,  and  thus  be  the  logical  candidate  for  the  presidengr  in  1904. 

Army  and  iVafy.— According  to  an  unofficial  report  published  in  The  Two  Repub- 
lics, ol  Mexico  City,  the  personnel  of  the  regular  army  in  1900  was:  Major-generals, 
8;  brigadier-generals,  53;  commissioned  officers,  944;  non-commissioned  officers, 
2481;  privates,  27,247;  total,  30,733.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  number  are  infantry. 
The  war  footing  is  reported  at  151,500  men.  All  able-bodied  citizens  between  20 
and  50  years  of  age  are  liable  for  militaiy  servife.  According  to  an  official  report 
in  1899  the  composition  of  the  navy,  which  is  only  in  its  inception,  is  as  follows: 
One  first-class  gunboat,  2  second-class  gunboats,  i  transport  ship;  2  lighthouse 
tenders,  i  corvette  and  i  steel  cruiser,  used  as  a  training-ship,  the  Zaragosa.  These 
vessels  are  all  small,  the  largest — the  Zaragosa — having  only  i30o  tons  displacement 
and  1300  horse-power.  It  was  built  at  Havre  in  1891.  Several  gunboats  and  tor- 
pedo boats  are  under  construction,  and  a  battle-ship  and  a  cruiser  are  projected.  The 
complement  of  the  navy  is  90  officers  and  500  men. 

Finance. — The  condition  of  Mexican  finance,  unlike  that  of  most  of  the  Latin- 
American  states,  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  internal 
taxation  and  customs,  and  the  largest  items  of  expenditures  are  for  the  departments 
of  war  and  marine,  finance  (principally  public  debt  and  pensions),  and  public  works. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  Mexican  dollars  (the  Mexican  dollar  being  worth 
49  cents  in  United  States  money  on  October  i,  1900)  have  been  as  follows  for  fiscal 
years : 

1896.         1897.         189a         1899.  1900. 

Revenue   50,521,470  51,500,629  52,697,948  60,139,212  64,261.076 

Expenditure   45.070,123  48,330,505  51.815,286  53.499.541  57.944.688 

Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  are:  Revenue,  58,234,000  dollars;  expenditure, 
58,009,082  dollars;  for  the  fiscal  year  1902:  revenue,  61,694.000  dollars;  expenditures, 
61,577,990  dollars.  In  1899  the  foreign  public  debt  amounted  to  £22,700,000  ($1 10,458,- 
200  United  States  money)  at  5  per  cent.  The  internal  debt  was  reported  in  1900  to 
be  about  114,543,000  dollars,  including  a  floating  debt  of  some  954,000  dollars. 

The  value  of  silver  and  gold  coinage,  in  Mexican  dollars,  lus  been  reported  for 
fiscal  years  as  follows: 

1896.         1897.         1898.  1900. 

Silver  22,634,788  19,296,009  21,427.057  21,066^ 

Gold   565.786      453474      45*319  599442 

Large  numbers  of  Mexican  silver  dollars  are  contintially  sent  to  the  Orient — par- 
ticularly China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Straits  Settlements — where  they  are  either 
used  in  their  original  form  or  melted  for  other  coinage.  (See  the  paragraph  Com- 
merce.) The  monetary  standard  is  silver,  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  or  peso.  b«ng 
estimated  on  October  i,  1900,  by  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint  at  49  cents. 
In  1885  the  dollar  was  valued  in  United  States  currency  at  86.4  cents  and  in  1890  at 
92.3  cents.   Except  bank-notes  Mexico  has  no  paper  currency. 

Industries. — The  leading  industries  of  Mexico  are  agriculture  and  mining,  but  the 
condition  of  both  is  capable  of  great  development.  The  climate  and  soil  are  suited 
to  many  products  of  both  the  temperate  and  the  sub-tropical  zones,  yet  agriculture, 
especially  the  cultivation  of  crops  that  are  native  to  colder  countries  but  are  readily 
grown  in  Mexico,  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  farming  methods  for  tibe 
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most  part  are  primitivf.  Advancement,  however,  is  being  made,  and  business  in 
1899  and  1900  was  pros]perous;  indeed,  it  was  said  in  1900  that  "Mexico  in  the  past 
nine  >«ars  has  doubled  its  revenues,  doubled  its  exports,  doubled  the  number  of  its 
factories,  and  multiplied  by  three  its  banking  capital."  The  principal  products 
include  corn,  wheat,  woods,  sugar,  cotton,  henequen  fibre,  coffee,  barley,  chick-peas, 
tolracco.  brandies,  dye  plants,  rice,  peas,  gums  and  resins,  rum,  and  cacao ;  excepting 
ihe  henequen,  woods,  dyes,  and  coffee,  these  products  are  largely  used  in  domestic 
consumption.  In  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  suitability  of  its 
climate  and  soil,  Mexico's  sugar  production  is  very  small,  the  output  of  reftned  sugar 
in  the  year  1898-99  being  about  50,670  metric  tons,  and  of  raw  sugar  about  150,000 
metric  tons;  of  Uie  latter  fully  one-half  was  distilled  into  spirits.  Rice  culture  is 
increasing,  the  production  in  18^3  amounting  to  10,250  metric  tons,  and  in  1898, 
21,000  metric  tons.  The  state  of  Morelos  is  the  largest  producer  of  both  rice  and 
sugar.  Tobacco  culture  is  also  on  the  increase;  the  three  foremost  tobacco-produc- 
ing districts  are  San  Andres-Tuxtla,  Acayucan,  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tuxtepec,  in 
Oaxaca.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  most  promising  products  is  the  henequen, 
or  sisal,  fibre  of  Yucatan.  The  production  of  henequen  has  increased  from  less  than 
100,000  arrobas  (the  arroba  is  about  11^  kilogrammes)  to  3,500,000  arrobas  as  the 
average  during  the  period  1884-89,  and  to  more  than  6,000,000  arrobas  in  1899,  valued 
at  over  18,250,000  dollars.  Even  greater  in  this  year  was  the  export,  the  amount  sent 
from  Progreso,  the  Yucatan  port,  being  reported  at  73,190,896  kilogrammes,  valued 
at  20,711,000  dollars.  In  1899  not  only  production,  but,  on  account  of  the  falling  off 
in  the  export  of  Manila  hemp,  prices  greatly  advanced,  the  export  in  1892  of  57,500,- 
000  kilogrammes  being  valued  at  8,000,000  dollars.  Of  the  total  henequen  export, 
about  90  per  cent,  goes  to  the  United  States.  There  are  said  to  be  in  Yucatan  some 
300  plantations  devoted  to  henequen  cultivation,  with  a  total  area  of  35,000  hectares 
(nearly  86,500  acres),  on  which  16,000  laborers  are  employed.  Agriculture  is 
encouraged  by  the  Mexican  government,  which  makes  liberal  offers  of  the  public 
lands  to  settlers  and  colonization  companies;  in  1899  grants  for  about  241,000 
hectares  of  these  lands  were  made. 

Mexico  has  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  tin,  zinc, 
cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum ;  mining,  however,  except  in  the  case 
of  gold,  silver,  and  latterly  of  copper,  has  not  been  developed  to  any  considerable 
extent.  This  in  large  part  is  due  to  the  present  difficulties  of  transportation.  In 
1899  the  mining  properties  in  Mexico,  of  which  about  one-third  are  said  to  belong 
to  foreigners,  were  reported  to  number  8299,  divided  among  20  classes,  as  follows: 
Silver,  4024;  gold  and  silver,  1675;  silver  and  lead,  1035;  gold,  828;  copper.  173; 
silver  and  copper,  156;  iron,  gg;  mercury,  95;  gold  and  copper,  54;  silver  and  iron, 
42;  copper  and  iron,  22;  sulphur,  20;  lead,  19;  antimony,  19;  opal,  13;  tin,  8;  lead 
and  iron,  7;  copper  and  lead,  6;  silver  and  magnesia,  2;  rock  salt,  2.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  igoo  the  total  number  of  mining  properties  had  risen  to  9594;  the  states  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  these  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Durango, 
Sonora,  and  Chihuahua.  Gold  and  especially  silver  have  been  mined  for  many 
years,  and  recently  considerable  activity  has  been  shown  in  the  exploitation  of 
copper,  the  output  of  this  metal  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  being  100  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  for  the  preceding  twelvemonth.  The  total  value  of  mineral  products  for 
the  fiscal  year  1899  was  reported  to  be  131,964,000  dollars. 

Manufacturing  industries,  which  are  comparatively  unim^rtant,  are  concerned 
largely  with  brandy  and  sugar ;  in  1900  there  were  in  operation  in  the  republic  134 
cotton  mills,  of  which  27  were  in  the  state  of  Puebta  and  14  in  the  Federal  District. 
The  principal  metallurgical  works  are  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Monterey,  and  Durango. 

Commerce. — The  leading  exports  include  silver,  coffee,  henequen,  gold,  copper, 
woods,  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  and  tobacco;  among  the  principal  imports  are  iron, 
machinery,  and  other  metallic  wares,  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  provisions,  alco- 
holic beverages,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  materials,  and  paper  goods.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  representing  Mexican  gold  (the  gold  dollar  being  worth  98.3  in 
United  States  money)  for  the  imports  and  Mexican  silver  for  the  exports,  are  for 
the  foreign  trade  during  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 : 


In  the  last-named  year  the  exports  of  mineral  products  amounted  to  85,257,851 
dollars,  a  loss,  as  compared  with  1899,  of  1,252,896  dollars;  vegetable  products, 
50385,734  dollars,  a  gain  of  10,514.073  dollars,  and  animal  products.  10,607,763 
dollars,  a  gain  of  1,402,635  dollars;  manufactured  products,  2,819,814  dollars,  a  gain 
of  204,046  dollars.  In  1899  silver  exports  in  dollars  were  approximately:  Ores, 
13.000.000;  bullion,  34,000,000;  coin,  15,000,000.  The  slight  falling  off  in  the  export 
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1897.         1898.         1899.  igoa 
42,204,095    43.603.492    50,869.194  61,304,914 
111,346,494  128,972,749  138,478,137  149,992,925 
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of  mineral  product,  noted  above,  is  r^rded  as  temporarjr.  The  exportation  of 
copper  has  greatly  increased,  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  igoo  atnountme  in  valoe 
to  nearly  10,000,000  dollars.  For  the  preceding  year  the  value  of  the  coffee  export 
was  reported  at  18,711,325  dollars;  henequen,  20,711,000  dollars;  tobacco,  3^10,306 
dollars. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  exports  go  to  the  United  States  and  one-half  of  the 
imports  come  from  that  country.  The  value  in  Mexican  silver  of  the  total  export 
to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  103,553,486  dollars;  in  1900,  116,098,- 
456  dollars ;  the  exports  to  Cuba  for  the  rame  years  were  5,25^084  dollars  and  5,882,- 
129  dollars  respectively.  Exports  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  to  other  countries  of 
trade  importance  were  as  follows: 

Great  Britain.    France.    Germany.  Belgium.  Spain. 

1899   14-094,978     6.252,293   4.020,307  2.577,688  1,172.948 

1900   12.414,733     6,637,815   5.0S1.187   1,926,103  912.173 

The  value  in  Mexican  gold  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  in  the 
fiscal  year  1899  was  24,164)689  dollars ;  in  1900.  31,020,136  dollars.  The  values  in  gold 
dollars  of  imports  from  other  commercially  important  countries  were: 

Great  Britain.   France.   Germany.  Belgium.  Spain. 

1899   9,311,221     5,917.167  5.677.935     707,408  2,969,936 

1900   104TO.512     6,754.015  0^678,393     801,156  2,918,323 

For  a  number  of  years  Mexican  silver  dollars  have  been  exported  for  the  use 
of  other  nations,  especially  China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  In 
1900  this  movement  became  so  pronounced  that  it  "not  only  drained  the  republic 
of  its  medium  of  exchange,  but  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  stiver,"  and  the  director 
of  the  Mexican  mint  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  production  of  Mexican  ^ver 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  increasing  demand.  This  demand  is  due  not  only 
to  the  shipments  of  coin  to  the  Orient,  but  to  the  increased  industrial  enterprise  in 
Mexico,  which  requires  silver  coin  for  wages  and  expenses. 

In  1898  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  10,527  vessels  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign and  coasting  trade,  and  aggregating  4,085.200  tons,  while  there  were  cleared 
10,452  vessels  of  3,880,940  tons.  In  1900  the  merchant  marine  was  reported  to  coo- 
sist  of  266  vessels  of  17,046  tons,  there  belief  41  steam  vessels,  of  10,314  tons  and  225 
sailing  craft  of  6732  tons. 

CommunicatioHs. — With  the  exception  of  about  400  miles,  the  Mexican  railways 
are  owned  by  the  government.  In  i8g8  the  railway  lines  aggregated  7750  miles  ra 
length;  the  total  length  in  September,  iSgg^  was  13,369  kilometres  (8307  miles),  and 
in  September,  1900,  14.573  kilometres  (9055  miles).  For  railway  mileage  Mexico 
stands  third  among  the  Latin-American  countries,  Argentina  and  Brazil  ranking 
first  and  second  respectively.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899  the  Mexican  railroads  carried 
31,005,094  passengers  and  6,018,724  tons  of  freight;  and  in  1898  the. railway  earnings 
amounted  to  30,930,000  dollars,  and  in  1899,  35,791.000  dollars.  The  post-offices, 
including  postal  agencies,  number  about  2500,  and  the  telegraph  offices  about  90a 
The  totsU  earnings  of  the  post-office  department  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  were  970.000 
dollars.  The  len^h  of  telegraph  line  in  the  fall  of  igoo  was  reported  at  68,250  Idlo- 
metres  (42,408  miles). 

Religion  and  Education. — The  prevailing  faith  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  there 
is  no  state  church ;  landed  property  cannot  be  acquired  by  ecdesiastical  bodies,  and 
toleration  of  all  forms  of  faith  prevails.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  to  Protestants  is  more  than  100  to  i.  The  law  establishing  compulsory 
primary)'  instruction  is  for  the  most  part  merely  nominal ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  Latin-American  countries,  education  is  not  far  advanced.  Primary  instruction, 
which  is  free,  and  is  directed  principally  by  the  states  and  municipalities,  is  vded 
by  grants  from  the  federal  government,  and  many  other  schools  are  under  private 
control  or  the  care  of  charitable  organizations.  There  are  also  secondary  schools 
and  seminaries  under  control  of  the  clergy.  Excepting  the  students  in  instituttoos 
for  higher  education,  the  total  number  of  enrolled  pupils  in  1897  has  been  reported 
at  669,560,  the  average  attendance  being  about  463,000,  and  the  total  number  of 
schools  10,298.  There  are  a  number  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  higher 
education,  in  some  of  which  are  offered  courses  in  law,  medicine,  civil  and  mining 
engineering,  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  and  music  The  students  attending  the 
schools  for  higher  educatim  are  said  to  number  about  ai,ooa  Besides  a  number  of 
museums,  etc,  there  were  in  1898,  io3  public  libraries  in  addition  to  the  nattooal 
library  of  159,000  volumes  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of 
periodicals  and  newspapers  published  was  525,  of  which  the  City  of  Mexico  had  15^ 
Almost  all  of  these  publications  are  in  Spanish. 
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The  Yaqui  Rebellion.— Dxain^  the  second  half  of  1899  the  Yaqui  Indians  of  the 
state  of  Sonora  were  in  rebellion  against  the  Mexican  government  on  account  of 
their  unwillingness  to  tolerate  the  settlement  of  whites  upon  their  lands.  Inter- 
mittent fighting  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  brought  varying  success  to  both  sides. 
The  government  believed  that  the  battle  of  Macoyate  on  January  18,  1900,  in  which 
the  Yaquis  were  defeated  and  suffered  a  loss  of  200  in  killed,  including  Chief 
Tetabiate,  and  500  prisoners,  while  the  loss  of  the  government  troops  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  80,  would  mark  the  end  of  the  insurrection;  but  the  Indians, 
after  obtaining  a  Maxim  gun  from  Arizona,  were  enabled  to  oppose  the  Mexicans 
on  February  33  at  Potam  in  an  unusually  severe  ei^agement,  and  were  defeated  only 
after  inflicting  a  loss  of  227  men  upon  the  government  force.  The  Yaquis  were 
further  defeated  in  four  engagements  near  Cocori  between  March  6  and  9,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  subdued.  Although  no  engagements  so  serious  as  these  were 
reported  up  to  the  close  of' the  year,  many  raids  and  skirmishes  took  place,  and  in 
December  the  insurrection  did  not  appear  to.be  finally  suppressed,  for  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Francisco  Peinado,  who 
is  second  in  command  to  General  Torres  in  Sonora,  was  attacked  by  the  Yaquis. 
Colonel  Peinado  was  seriously  wounded,  and  five  Mexican  officers  and  a  number 
of  soldiers  killed,  but  the  Indians  were  ^ut  to  flight. 

Archteological  Discoveries. — The  Spanish  City  of  Mexico  was  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Aztec  city  in  some  such  way  as  Italian  Rome  was  placed  above  Latin 
Rome.  The  light  Mexican  soil  has  engulfed  and  covered  the  native  ruins,  and  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  present  great  cathedral  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  butit  above 
or  nearly  above  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Aztecs.  It  was  thought  that  systematic 
excavations,  which  had  never  been  made,  would  probably  ensue  from  a  discovery  in 
the  autumn  of  is)00  made  by  workmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  sewer  in 
Escalilleras  Street,  near  the  rear  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  reported  that  at  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet  two  chapels  were  found,  which  were  regarded  as  two  of  the 
serenty-eight  that  stirrounded  the  Aztec  temple  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
So  important  did  the  find  appear  to  be  that  President  Diaz  asked  the  government 
for  an  appropriation  of  200,000  dollars  for  continuing  the  investigations.  Among  the 
antiquities  found  in  the  two  chapels,  which  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  FnecatI, 
god  of  air.  and  Teoymique,  goddess  of  death,  were  flint  knives  and  spear-heads, 
skulls  perforated  at  the  top  with  small  holes,  skilfully  engraved  idols,  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  a  quantity  of  jade  beads.  The  jade  recalls  the  theory  of  early 
communication  between  Mexico  and  China.  Other  finds  include  various  trinkets 
and  implements,  temple  bells,  a  section  of  the  famous  Wall  of  Serpents,  and  an 
elaborately  carved  stone  altar,  said  to  be  one  of  the  altars  of  Tzorapantli,  upon 
which  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to  the  god  Tezcatlipoca.  Though  the  excava- 
tions had  not  progressed  far  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  promised  to  be  of  much 
archxological  value.  Popular  interest  was  aroused  in  the  hope  that  the  explorers 
would  find  the  lost  treasure  of  Montezuma,  which,  disappearing  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  many  have  supposed  was  concealed  m  the  Aztec  temple,  and 
which,  accordingly,  now  lies  beneath  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 

Pan-American'Conference. — In  1900  the  several  Latin-American  republics  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  United  States  government  to  hold  a  conference  m  1900,  similar 
to  that  of  1889  at  Washington.  The  proposed  conference,  it  was  suggested,  should 
be  held  in  some  other  city;  and,  accordingly,  the  Mexican  government  issued  invita- 
tions to  the  other  American  republics  that  they  send  delegates  to  meet  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  October,  1901.   These  invitations  were  accepted. 

Other  Events  of  /poo.— An  insurrection  occurred  during  the  year  among  the 
Indians  of  Yucatan,  and.  government  troops  were  sent  to  quel!  the  disturbance. 
Measures  were  taken  for  the  irrigation  from  rivers  of  many  tracts  of  arid  lands, 
and  during  1900  contracts  vrere  signed  providing  for  the  utilization  of  the  following 
waters:  lake  Chapala  and  the  Santiago  River,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco;  the  Lerma 
and  Duero  rivers,  in  Michoacin ;  the  Cuantla  River,  in  Morelos ;  the  Fuerte  River 
Valley,  in  the  Sinaloa;  the  Blanco  River,  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Cantarranas  River, 
in  Puebla,  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  tunnel  of  two  kilometres  and  a  canal  of 
thirty  kilometres  in  length  were  completed  for  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  region 
about  San  Diego,  in  the  state  Coahuila.  Several  rivers  m  Tabasco  are  being  im- 
proved for  navigation,  and  a  contract  was  made  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
in  that  state  between  the  rivers  Grijalva  and  Gonzales,  the  work  to  be  completed  in 
March,  1902.  On  Mardi  17,  1900,  the  great  drainage  canal,  fifty  kilometres  in  length, 
with  a  ttmnel  throtwh  the  mountains,  was  formally  opened ;  this  canal  was  built  to 
drain  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  carry  off  the  sewage  of  the  city.  Improvements  to 
the  harbors  of  Manzanillo,  Mazatlan,  Salina  Cruz,  and  Coatzacoalcos  are  being 
made,  and  in  April  a  contract  for  a  new  steel  wharf  at  Tampico,  to  cost  1,000,000 
dollars,  was  signed.  A  new  capitol  building  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  over  1,000,000  dollars.   For  a  month,  beginning  January  so,  1900,  there 
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was  held  at  Leon  an  exposition  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
states  of  Chihuahua,  Cofuiuila,  Michoacin,  Nuevo  Leon,  Jalisco,  San  Luis  Potosi.  and 

guer^taro.   At  the  close  of  the  :^ar  a  scientific  congress  was  held  in  the  Citjr  of 
exico.   On  May  17,  1900,  a  series  of  severe  earthquake  shocks  severely  damaged 
a  number  of  towns  in  the  states  Jalisco  and  Colima. 

VnOA.  The  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States  in  i8p9  amounted  to 
108,570  pounds  of  sheet  mica,  valued  at  $70,587,  and  1505  short  tons  of  scrap  mica, 
valued  at  $30,878.  This  was  a  decrease  from  1898,  and  was  due  to  increased  impor- 
tations. These  in  1899  amounted  to  1,777,132  pounds,  valued  at  $275,984.  The  use 
of  mica  as  an  insulating  material  in  electrical  work  is  now  very  great,  and  constandy 
increasing. 

HIOHIOAN,  a  take  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  58,915  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Lansing.  Michigan  was  organized  as  a  Territory  June  30, 
1805,  and  admitted  as  a  State  January  26,  1837* 

Mineralogy. — In  1899  Michigan  continued  to  hold  first  place  among  the  States  2s 
a  producer  of  iron  ore.  The  output  for  that  year,  9,146,157  tons,  was  37.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  United  States,  and  shows  an  increase  of  1,799,311  tons,  or  24.5 
per  cent,  over  the  production  of  1898.  Of  the  product  for  1899,  8,863,942  tons  (96.9 
per  cent,  of  the  whole)  was  red  hematite;  237,570  tons  magnetite,  and  44.645  tons 
brown  hematite.  The  total  value  of  the  ore  mined  in  i89p  was  $13,707,899.  In  1900 
the  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  three  principal  Michigan  ^rts  aggregated  ooly 
6,616,082  tons,  showing  a  marked  decr«ise  in  production,  which  in  connection  with 
a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  the  Minnesota  mines,  has  transferred  the  first  rank 
in  iron-ore  production  to  that  State. 

The  output  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  upper  peninsula  is  indicated  by  the  ship- 
ments passing  through  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  canals.  In  1899  these  amounted  to  120,090 
tons,  and  in  1900  to  131,066  tons.  The  recently  opened  coal-fields  in  the  lower 
peninsula  continue  to  develop.  The  production  in  1899  was  624,908  short  tons,  spot 
value,  $870,152,  an  increase  of  98  per  cent,  over  the  output  for  the  preceding  year. 
During  the  year  the  number  of  coal  mines  was  increased  from  17  to  23.  The  v^ue 
of  quarry  products  for  1^9  was :  Sandstone,  $320,1^,  and  limestone,  $37i,2ia  Salt 
mining  in  1900  yielded  4,820,865  barrels,  an  increase  over  1899  of  5416  barrels. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  cultivated  during  1900:  Corn,  38.888,460  bushels,  $14,388,730;  wheat,  9,271,764 
bushels,  $6,397,517;  oats,  33.689,536  bushels,  $8,759,279;  barley,  904,806  bushels, 
$425,259;  rye,  1,041,068  bushels,  $499,713;  buckwheat,  310,240  bushels,  $158,222; 
potatoes,  16,630,941  bushels,  $4j^24,025,  and  hay,  1,727,617  tons,  $16,325,981.  Michi- 
gan ranked  second  among  the  States  in  quantity  of  potatoes  produced,  but  the  price 
per  bushel  (26  cents)  was  the  lowest  paid  for  the  potatoes  of  any  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Michigan  held  only  eighth  rank  m  value  of  product.  The  wool 
clip  for  1900  was  estimated  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep,  1,340,456;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  8,981,055  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  4,310,906  pounds. 

Manufactures. — The  lumber  output  of  the  Northwest  has  shown  a  steady  dedine 
for  the  last  few  years,  but  Michigan  continues  to  hold  first  position  among  the 
lumber-producing  States,  and  the  industry  is  still  one  of  great  magnitude.  The 
production  in  1900  was:  Pine  lumber,  1,134,481,000  feet;  hemlock  lumber,  732,269,000 
feet;  hardwood  lumber,  512,201,000  feet;  total,  2,293,052,000  feet.  This  was  41.000,003 
feet  more  than  in  the  previous  year;  but  was  far  short  of  the  maximum  production 
of  1888,  when  the  production  amounted  to  3,292,190.000  feet.  The  output  of  shingles 
in  1900  was  1,155,728,000,  a  falling  off  of  289,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  previoos 
year.  The  decline  is  most  notable  in  the  production  of  pine  lumber,  especially  in  the 
lower  peninsula;  but  there  are  vast  quantities  of  hemlock'and  hardwood  timber  yd 
available  in  both  peninsulas. 

Michigan  ranks  second  among  the  States  in  beet-sugar  production.  In  1899  t^'™ 
were  9  factories,  with  $2,850,000  capital,  which  employed  1340  persons  when  running 
at  full  capacity,  and  could  utilize  3975  tons  of  beets  per  24  hours.  In  1900  the  number 
of  factories  had  increased  to  10,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  4250  tons  of  beets  per 
day ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  new  factories,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  1200 
tons  of  beets,  were  building.  A  canvass  of  nearly  5000  factories  of  all  kinds  in  the 
State  showed  that  545  had  increased  their  capital  $6,531,884  during  1899,  and  that 
l3Eb  factories  employed  24,262  more  persons  in  1899  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  factories  reported  an  increase  of  business  over  1898. 

In  1899  there  were  1240  cigar  factories  and  115  tobacco  factories  in  operation,  and 
their  combined  production  was  164,576,350  cigars  and  15,129.215  pounds  of  tobacco. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1900,  the  production  of  fermented  liquors  was 
907,156  barrels;  rectified  spirits,  321.981  gallons,  and  distilled  spirits,  597,193  gallons. 
There  were  80  creameries  and  60  cheese  factories  in  the  State.  In  1899  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  was  134,443  long  tons,  and  in  1900,  163.712  tons.  During  the  year 
ended  March  i,  1900,  there  were  300,100  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Detroit. 
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Foreign  CoMm/rtf.— During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  igcx^  the  imports  of 
merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Detroit,  Huron,  Michigan,  Supenor,  and  Grand  Rapids 
a^egated  in  value  $5>556,054;  export,  $32,590,586.  The  only  trade  in  gold  and 
suver  was  at  Detroit,  where  the  imports  amounted  to  ^Sxa,  and  the  exports  to 
$10^841,  making  the  total  foreign  trade  $38,356,683,  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
$4,407f433-  Nearly  all  of  the  increase  was  in  exports  of  merchandise.  The  following 
shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  entared  and 
cleared  at  Detroit  during  the  fiscal  year:  Entered,  1552,  of  240,802  tons;  cleared, 
1482,  of  223,716  tons. 

Transportation. — The  new  railway  construction  for  the  calendar  year  1900  aggre- 
gated 141.85  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mile^  of  8240.02.  The  total  freight 
tonnage  passing  through  the  canals  at  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  during  1900  was  25,643,073 
tons,  an  increase  over  1899  of  2  per  cent. 

Banks.~On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  85  national  banks  in  operation  and  89  in 
liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggregated  $11,570,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$5,741,378;  deposits,  $61,174,664,  and  reserve  held,  $16,917,240.  The  State  banks 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  194,  and  had  capital,  $i2,945>i(X>;  deposits,  $102,448,609, 
and  resources,  $124,820,305;  and  private  banks,  48,  with  capital,  $617,603;  deposits, 
$3,442,350,  and  resources,  $4,259,131.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at 
Detroit.  Grand  Rapids,  and  ICalamazoo  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  aggre- 
gated $507>653>704.  an  increase  of  $49,332,434  in  a  year. 

Finance*. — ^The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  1900  was  $1,006,453,013,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $180,594,302;  personal  property,  ^10,997,015, 
an  increase  over  1899  of  $168,666,639;  total  assessed  valuations  for  1900,  $1,317,450,- 
026.  The  large  increase  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  new  tax  commission.  The  tax 
rate  was  reduced  from  $21.17  per  $ioco  in  1899  to  $15.47  pc  $1000  in  1900.  On 
July  I,'  1900,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  $434,500  in  war  loan  bonds, 
for  the  full  payment  of  which  provision  had  been  made.  On  the  same  date  the 
amount  of  cash  in  the  trMSury  and  in  the  hands  of  institution  treasurers  aggregated 
$2,6^,023. 

Education. — ^The  school  population  in  1899  was  713,740;  enrolment  in  public 
sdKMls,  498,66s ;  average  daily  attendance  about  350,00a  There  were  15,564  teach- 
ers, 7973  buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at 
$19,746,443.  The  school  revenue  was  $6,660,800,  and  expenditures,  $5,883,369,  of 
which  $4,312,245  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $16.81.  There  were  286  public 
high  schools,  with  997  teachers  and  27.146  secondary  students;  23  private  secondary 
schools,  with  126  teachers  and  H92  secondary  students;  3  public  normal  schools, 
with  77  teachers  and  1199  students  in  normal  courses,  and  3  private  normal  schools, 
with  9  teachers  and  524  students  in  normal  courses.  Nine  colleges  and  universities 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  224  professors  and  instructors,  3170  preparatory, 
collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $611,781;  and  2  schools  of 
technology  reported  62  professors  and  instructors,  i  graduate,  and  644  collegiate 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $165,519.  The  professional  schools  comprised  4  theo- 
logical schools,  with  13  instructors  and  109  students;  2  law  schools,  with  14  in- 
structors and  766  students;  and  6  medical  schools,  with  191  instructors  and  1044 
students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
2^,889;  in  1900,  2,.^,^;  increase  for  the  decade,  327,093,  or  15.6  per  cent  The 
five  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Detroit,  285,704;  Grand  Rapids, 
^.565  ;  Saginaw,  42,345;  Bay  City,  27.628.  and  Jackson,  25,180. 

Legislation. — An  act  was  approved  on  January  8  supplementing  an  act  approved 
on  June  21,  1899,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  sick,  disabled,  and 
needy  ex-soldiers  and  marines  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  supplementary 
act  authorized  the  auditor-general  to  pay  out  upon  properly  approved  claims  of  such 
persons  not  more  than  $40,000.  In  case  this  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
the  claims  allowed  by  the  act  of  1899,  the  auditor-general  was  directed  to  reduce  alt 
the  claims  proportionately. 

An  act  was  approved  on  January  ^  amending  an  act  passed  on  June^  15,  by  which 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  was  authorized  upon  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  electors 
in  that  city  to  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  to  cross  Grand  River  from  Bridge  Street  in  that  city.  By  the  amendatory 
act  the  city  was  authorized  to  appropriate  $150,000,  instead  of  $100,000. 

An  act  was  approved  on  January  8  authorizing  the  city  of  Ionia  to  borrow  $30,000 
and  to  issue  bonds  therefor  for  the  purpose  of  retirii^  and  redeeming  the  same 
amount  of  water  bonds  issued  by  the  city  in  1883. 

An  art  was  approved  on  January  8  authorising  the  township  of  Springwells,  m 
Wayne  County,  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,  bearing  not  more  than  4  per 
cent  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  city 
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and  to  pay  the  township  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  bridge  over  the  Rouge 
River. 

A  pint  resolution  was  approved  on  January  8  empowering  the  attorney-general 
to  bring  action  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  lost  to 
the  State  through  fraud,  both  in  the  sale  made  by  the  military  board  in  1899  of 
military  goods  belonging  to  the  State,  and  in  the  subsequent  purchase  of  military 
goods  by  the  board  for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections  in  1900  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor,  received  305,606  votes,  and  William  C.  Maybury,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  326,228  votes.  The  Republican  candidate  had  thus  a  plurality  of  79.384. 
The  12  Republican  representatives  of  Michigan  in  the  56th  Congress  were  retunied 
to  the  57th  Congress,  with  the  exception  that  A.  B.  Darr^h  (Rep.)  was  nominated 
and  elected  in  place  of  William  S.  Mesick  (Rct.).  The  Legislature  in  1900  con- 
sisted, in  the  Senate,  of  27  Republicans  and  5  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  92 
Republicans  and  8  Democrats.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  31  Republicans  and  i  Democrat,  and  in  the  House  of  90  Republicans  and  10 
Democrats.  In  the  election  of  1900  the  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  reference  to  the  taxation  of  railroad,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  other 
corporations  was  422,728  for  the  amendment,  and  54,757  against  it  The  amendment 
was,  therefore,  adopted.  In  the  national  election  316,269  votes  were  cast  for  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  211,685  for  Bryan.  In  1896  McKinley  received  393,582  votes,  and  Bryan, 
236,714.   McKinley's  plurality  was,  therefore,  increased  from  56,868  to  104.584. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives, — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  Hazen  S.  Pingree;  lieutenant-governor,  O.  W.  Robinson;  secretary  of 
state,  Justus  S.  Steams ;  treasurer,  George  A.  Steel ;  auditor,  Roscoe  D,  Dix ; 
attorney-general,  H.  M.  Oren;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  J.  E.  Ham- 
mond ;  insurance  commissioner,  H.  H.  Stevens — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  R.  M.  Montgomery;  justices,  F.  A.  Hooker,  J.  B. 
Moore,  C.  D.  Long,  Qaudius  B.  Grant ;  clerk,  C.  C.  H(^kins-^1  RepuUicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  A.  T.  Bliss ;  Iieutenant-^>venior, 
O.  W.  Robinson;  secretary  of  state,  F.  W.  Warner;  treasurer,  D.  McCoy;  auditor, 
P.  F.  Powers;  attorney-general,  H.  M.  Oren;  superintendent  of  education,  Ddos 
Fall ;  commissioner  of  state  land  office,  A.  E.  Wildey — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  J.  B.  Corliss  (Detroit), 
H.  C.  Smith  (Adrian),  W.  Gardner  (Albion),  E.  L.  Hamilton  (Nilcs).  W.  A. 
Smith  (Grand  Ri^ids),  S.  W.  Smith  (Pontiac),  Edgar  Weeks  (Ml  Qemens). 
J.  W.  Fordney  (Saginaw),  R.  P.  Bishop  (Ludinjrton),  R.  O.  Crump  (West  Bav 
City),  William  S.  Mesick  CMancelona),  C.  D.  Shelden  (Houghton)— all  Reput>- 
licans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1901,  except 
that  A.  B.  Darragh  (Houghton)  (Rep.)  replaces  W.  S.  Mesick. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Jas.  McMillan  (until  1901),  of  Detroit,  and 
Julius  C.  Burrows  (until  1905),  of  Kalamazoo — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Julius  C.  Burrows;  one  vacancy. 

BCZOHiaAN,  UNIVBRSITT  OP,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  founded  in  1837.  Re- 
cent appropriations  by  the  Michigan  Legislature  have  made  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  some  much-needed  buildings  and  preparations  for  the  organization  of  new 
departments.  During  the  college  year  1899-1900  a  new  hospital  for  the  Homoeopadiic 
Medical  College  was  added,  and  a  residence  was  purchased,  which  will  be  used  as 
a  nurses'  home.  The  year  also  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Barbour  gymnasinni 
for  women.  The  principal  donor  was  the  Hon.  L.  L.  Barbour,  of  Detroit  A  small 
addition  was  made  to  the  building  of  the  general  library,  and  contracts  were  awarded 
for  enlarging  the  building  devoted  to  engineering.  The  campus,  which  now  com- 
prises about  40  acres,  was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  early  in  1900  of  a  valuable  lot 
opposite  the  site  selected  for  the  new  science  building,  soon  to  be  erected.  A  course 
in  marine  architecture  for  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  important  work  of  design- 
ing vessels  for  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  established.  New  special  courses 
were  provided  during  the  year  in  higher  commercial  education  and  in  public  adminis- 
tration by  a  co-ordination  of  courses  in  history,  political  economy,  and  law,  and 
special  lecturers  appointed  to  discuss  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  industrial 
interest.  An  important  change  was  made  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
academic  department  (granting  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.L.,  and  B.S.)  in  the  direction 
of  greater  flexibility.  _  The  only  fixed  requirements  for  admission  are  preparation 
in  English,  mathematics,  and  physics.  The  remaining  subjects,  which  call  in  the 
aggregate  for  a  little  more  than  the  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  those  three  branches, 
bemg  elective.  In  the  graduate  d«>artment  the  degrees  of  M.Ph.  and  M.L.  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  degree  of  KI.A.  will  be  conferred  on  all  bachelors  who  ouy 
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earn  a  master's  d^ree,  thowh  if  any  of  these  have  pursued  their  studies  along 
scientiSc  lines,  they  may  at  their  option  receive  the  degree  of  M.S.  Increased  re- 
quirements in  the  law  department,  b^inning  with  the  year  1900-01,  demand  the 
same  preparation  as  for  one  of  the  three  courses  of  the  academic  department — 
namely,  the  completion  of  a  good  high-school  «>urse  or  its  equivalent.  The  same 
action  was  taken  in  reference  to  the  dental  college,  beginning  with  1901-02,  when 
the  course  will  be  lengthened  to  4  years.  The  increase  of  the  library  for  the  year 
1899-1900  was  12,273  volumes,  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  books  to  145,479. 
The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  was  158,  and  of  students,  excepting  404 
in  the  summer  session,  3303.  The  distribution  follows:  Graduate  students,  113; 
academic  department,  1253;  engineering,  373;  medicine  and  surgery,  471;  law,  810; 
pharmacy,  71 ;  honHsc^thic  medical,  65 ;  dental  surgery,  247.  Of  the  41  graduate 
students  granted  dc^^s,  4  r^xived  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  The  income  for  the  year 
was  $555323.90. 

MraROBB  XJGHT.  Raphael  Dubois,  a  Parisian  chemist,  claims  to  have  in- 
vented a  new  light  He  has  discovered  a  method  of  props^ting  phosphorescent 
microbes  in  glass  vessels  which  radiate  light  resembling  moonlight.  He  promises  to 
dirvise  means  to  control  its  intmsity,  and  claims  a  scientific  ^ue  for  it 

KKfROSOOFKIAIi  BOOIBTY',  AMBMOAN,  for  the  enconr^^ent  of  mi- 
croscopical research,  was  organized  in  and  incorporated  in  1891.  In  1000  the 
soci^  had  350  members,  and  published  Vol.  XXI.  of  its  TratuacHotu.  General 
meeting  for  1901,  in  Denver,  August  29-31.  President,  C.  H.  Eigenmann;  secretary, 
Henry  B.  Ward,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MZLITART  AOADBBCT,  VNITBD  BTATBS,  at  West  Point.  N.  Y.,  opened 
1802,  reorganized  1812.   There  were  on  duty  at  West  Point  on  September  i,  1900^ 
a  total  of  74  officers  and  instructors  and  429  cadets,  the  lai^est  number  ever  belong- 
ing to  the  academy  at  one  time.   The  act  of  June  6,  1900,  made  a  material  increase 
in  the  number  of  cadets  authorized  for  the  Academy,  the  maximum  number  allow- 
able now  being  481,  as  against  381  in  1899.   There  was  one  cadet  each  from  Costa 
Rica,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  receiving  instruction  at  his  own  expense  under  special 
authority  of  Congress.   During  the  year  30  cadets  were  discharged  for  deficiency 
in  studies,  i  for  deficiency  in  disciplme,  and  i  for  physical  disability;  2  were  dis- 
missed and  7  resigned,  and  54  were  graduated  on  June  13.  In  1900  Congress  repealed 
the  statute  which,  since  i8i3,  has  fuced  the  mental  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
military  academy.    These  requirements  are  now  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
secretary  of  war.   By  the  statute  of  1812  it  was  prescribed  that  candidates  must  be 
"well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  '   These,  are  the  requirements  to- 
day, the  only  change  in  87  years  being  the  addition  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
English  grammar.  United  States  history,  and  geography,  subjects  generally  finished 
in  tbe  elementary  schools  of  the  country.  By  placing  the  requirements  for  admission 
nnder  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  war  these  admission  requirements  may  now 
be  maintained  in  harmony  with  the  standards  of  preparation  which  the  public  schools 
of  the  country  establish,  and  are  brought  into  the  same  category  as  the  studies  of  the 
academic  curriculum  itself-^iamely,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Dei>artment — 
thus  securing  greater  6exibility  and  more  readily  permitting  the  modifications  which 
lime  makes  necessary.  It  will  also  permit  the  best  adjustment  between  the  academy's 
requirements  for  admission  and  the  very  rigorous  studies  the  cadet  must  pursue 
before  he  is  fit  to  be  an  officer.   While  the  entrance  conditions  have  been  fixed  for 
years,  the  curriculum  has  gradually  grown  to  include  studies  which  are  advanced  and 
difficult  To  quote  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  "The  government  does  so  much 
for  a  cadet  after  his  admission  it  should  reasonably  and  in  justice  to  itself  require 
him  to  come  up  to  public  school  standards  before  admitting  him  to  the  academy." 
Material  progress  at  West  Point  during  the  year  included  various  improvements  to 
grounds,  the  enlargement  and  further  beautifying  of  the  post  cemetery,  the  pur- 
suance of  the  work  of  renovating  the  library  buildmg,  and  additions  to  the  hospital. 
Inuring  the  year  a  fine  building  was  erected,  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  Catholic 
students.  The  Cullum  Memorial  Hall  was  dedicated  on  June  12.   Among  improve- 
ments recommended  are  additional  barrack  room  for  the  cadets,  the  increase  of 
water  supply  by  the  purchase  of  Long  Pond  in  the  mountains  back  of  West  Point, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  West  Point  Hotel,  a  building  erected  over  seventy  years 
ago  from  funds  procured  from  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  reservation.  The  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  cadets  will  soon  render  imjKrative  an  enlargement 
01  the  academy's  present  plant    A  comprehensive  plan  of  improvements  has  been 
adopted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  make  the  necessary  appn^riations  for 
earning  it  out,  and  avoid  the  frequent  practice  in  the  past  of  temporary  makeshifts 
snd  inadequate  constrtiction — a  poli^  which  is  destructive  to  convenience  and  the 
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dignity  and  beaaty  of  the  iostitution  as  an  ardiitectural  whole,  as  well  as  one  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  in  the  long  run.  The  superintendent  in  his  report  of  September 
t5i  I90(^  states  his  belief  that  the  summer  has  witnessed  an  absolute  ending  of  the 
particularly  cruel  and  extreme  forms  of  hazing  new  cadets  which  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  previous  year's  report.  He  reports  that  hazing  has,  in  its  more  injurious 
forms,  been  voluntarily  abandoned  by  the  cadets  generally.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  however,  this  subject  attracted  widespread  attention,  since  it  was  stated  in 
the  public  press  that  the  death  of  Oscar  L.  Booz,  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  December  3 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  throat  was  due  to  injuries  received  from  hazing  at  West 
Point  during  the  summer  of  1808.  The  matter  was  investigated  by  the  supertntoid- 
ent,  who  denied  specifically  all  the  charges  made,  and  later  ^  a  court  of  inquiry  from 
the  War  Department  and  a  committee  from  Congress.  The  investigations  of  the 
committees  were  not  finished  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  fact  was  revealed  that 
hazing  abuses  had  existed  at  the  time  mentioned,  though  it  was  not  possible  upon 
the  .  evidence  presented  to  prove  that  Booz  had  met  his  death  from  the  hazing  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected. 

HHJTART  order  of  FOBSION  wars  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
1894.  the  National  Commandery  in  1896,  the  membership  being  composed  of  veterans 
or  descendants  of  veterans  who  scr\-ed  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812, 
the  war  with  Tripoli,  the  Mexican  War,  or  the  war  with  Spain.  Commanderies  have 
been  established  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut,  Illinois,  California, 
lilassachusetts,  Florida.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  'Louisiana,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin.  Total 
membership,  about  14,000 ;  Notioftat  Register,  igoo,  issued.  The  officers  of  the  gen- 
eral commandery  are:  Commander-general,  General  A.  S.  Webb;  secretary-general, 
James  H.  Morgan.  St.  Paul  Building,  New  York  Ci^. 

MILE  SUPPLY.   See  Food  and  Sanitation. 

M^ZjIiBRAND,  Alexandre,  French  minister  of  commerce,  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  February  10,  1859,  studied  law.  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  city  in  1881. 
He  quickly  gained  a  reputation  as  an  eloquent  pleader,  and  in  1882  became  famous 
through  his  splendid  defence  of  the  miners  of  Montceau-les-Mines.  From  that  time 
he  has  continued  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  working  men  in  France.  He  was 
elected  in  1884  to  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and  the  following  year  was  sent  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Joining  the  extreme  Left,  he  became  an  ardent  opponent 
of  General  Boulanger,  whom  he  attacked  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
Vaix,  which  he  edited.  Re-elected  in  1889,  he  pleaded  in  Parliament  the  cause  of 
the  striking  miners  of  Cannaux  and  elsewhere,  standing  as  a  firm  advocate  of  social 
reform  and  paternal  legislation  in  favor  of  the  laboring  classes.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  parties  that  followed  the  Panama  scandal,  Millerand  founded  the  Socialist 
Union,  became  editor  of  its  organ,  La  Petite  Rlpublique,  and  leader  of  the  Socialists 
in  Parliament.  As  chief  exponent  of  opportunist  socialism,  he  formulated  in  1896 
the  programme  of  the  party,  which  included  the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  public 
powers,  the  nationalization  of  all  means  of  production,  and  the  international  union 
of  wrorkingmen.  When  Waldeck-Rousseau  built  his  broad-bottomed  ministry  in 
June,  1899,  Millerand  became  minister  of  commerce.  The  entrance  of  one  of  th«r 
comrades  into  a  bourgeoisie  cabinet  caused  great  dissension  among  the  Socialists  of 
France,  and  threatened  for  a  time  to  break  up  the  party.  In  1900  the  case  of  Mille- 
rand was  the  chief  question  taken  up  by  the  National  Congress  of  Socialists.  In  his 
official  capacity  Millerand  has  attempted  to  carry  out  the  ideas  he  formerly  advo- 
cated. As  arbitrator  between  employees  and  employers  he  has  settled  a  number  of 
important  strikes,  and  by  legislation  and  decree  he  has  sought  to  further  the 
growth  of  labor  unions  and  the  introduction  of  compulsory  arbitration.  As  minister 
of  commerce  Millerand  was  the  administrative  head  of  the  1900  Exposition.  See 
France;  Paris  Exposition;  Socialism. 

MIIiNB>BDWARI3S,  Alphonse,  prominent  French  naturalist,  died  in  Paris 
April  21,  1900.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  scientist  Henri  Milne-Edwards, 
and  was  born  in  Paris,  October  13,  18.35.^  After  graduating  in  medicine  in  1859,  he 
became  his  father's  assistant  at  the  Musee,  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Sdiool 
of  Pharmacy  in  1865,  and  in  1876  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  zoology  in 
the  Musee,  of  which  in  1891  he  was  made  director.  In  1880  he  was  a  member  of  the 
deep-sea  expeditions  of  the  Travaillcur  and  Talisman  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  eastern  Atlantic  Ocean.  His  publications  include:  Rechercfies  Anatomiques, 
Zoologiques  el  Paliontologiques  sur  la  Famille  des  Chevroiains  (1864)  ;  Histoire 
dcs  Cruslacis  Podopbthalmaires  FossUcs  (1865);  Recherches  Anatomiques  et 
Paliontologiques  pour  scrvir  &  I'Histoirc  dcs  Oiscaux  Fossiles  de  la  France  (1866- 
72,  2  vols.)  ;  Recherches  sur  la  Faune  Ornithqlogigue  Eteinte  des  lies  Mascaretgtus 
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et  de  Madagascar  (1866-73)  ;  EUments  de  VHistoire  Naiurelle  des  Animaax  (1881- 
82,  2  vols.)  ;  Expiditions  ScientiHgues  d»  TravaillcMr  et  du  Talisman  (1888).  He 
also  worked  upon  the  articles  on  mammals  and  birds  in  the  great  work  of  Alfred 

Grandidiers  on  Madagascar. 

BSHiNSB,  Sir  Alfred,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  high 
commissioner  for  South  Africa,  was  mentioned  m  1900  as  the  probable  administrator 
of  the  Vaal  River  and  Orange  River  colonies.  He  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1850, 
and  studied  in  bis  native  countrir  and  later  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at 
Oxford  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  but  devoted  himself  to 
journalism.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Goschen,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1889  became  under-secretary  of  finance  in  Egypt.  In  this 
ofiice  he  displayed  great  ability,  and  gathered  information  on  which  he  based  his 
England  in  E^ypt  (1892),  the  most  authoritative  work  on  the  subject  In  1892  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  in  1897  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position.  In  the  negotiations  with  President  Kruger  that  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  War,  Sir  Alfred  played  an  important  part,  and  it  was  thought 
that  his  uncompromising  attitude  led  to  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Kruger's  ultimatum. 
His  opinions  had  not  changed  in  1900,  it  was  said,  and  he  was  credited  with  being 
opposed  to  any  concessions  from  the  government  to  the  conquered  republics. 

MINBR,  Henry  C,  theatrical  manager,  died  February  22,  1900,  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  bom  there  in  1842,  He  served  as  a  pharmacist  with  the  Union  forces 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  then  turned  successively  to  various  occupations  until  he  finally 
became  a  theatre  manager  and  owner.  He  owned  or  managed  at  different  times 
eight  theatres  in  or  near  New  York  Ci^.  For  one  term  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

fcuri  MK  AIiOQT.  G.  Flink  has  described  the  following  new  species  from  Green- 
land: Cordylite.  Ancylite,  Spodiophyllite.  Tainiolite,  Lorenzemte,  Leucosphenite, 
Narsarstikite,  Chalcolamprite,  EndiolitCj  Epistolite,  Britholite,  and  SchtzoHte.  Other 
new  species  are  Mullerite,  Melite,  Robellazite,  Cubosilicite,  Florencite.  Graftonite, 
and  Tohnsonite.  Among  the  new  publications  are :  A  Treatise  on  Crystallography,  by 
W.  J.  Lewis ;  Volume  L,  Part  V.,  of  Hintze's  Handbuch  der  Mineraloeie;  Tabellen 
Mur  BestimmMHg  der  Mineratien  mittels  aeussere  Kennzeichen,  by  A.  Weisbach. 

imiBRAXi  PAINTB.  The  production  of  mineral  paints  in  1899  in  the  Umted 
States  was  as  follows: 

Production,  Imports, 

Short  Tons.  Value. 

Ochre                                                                        14,124  $140,168 

Umber                                                                         473  4.151 

Sienna                                                                         ^  8,205 

Metallic  paint                                                            33,423  249,945 

Mortar  color                                                               5,736  ■  65,156 

Venetian  red                                                              ii,99i  210,361 

Zinc  white                                                                 40,146  3,211,680 

Soapstone                                                                      100  700 

Slate                                                                         4,676  43.703 

Other  colors                                                                2,000  6,000 

Total   103,257  $3,940,069 

Under  mineral  paints  are  embraced  those  mineral  substances  which  are  mixed 
and  used  as  pigments.  The  list  includes  iron  ores,  ferruginous  earths  or  clays,  such 
as  ochre,  umber,  sienna;  barytes  or  heavy  spv;  slate  or  shale,  soapstone,  asbestos, 
graphite,  gypsum. 

In  addition  to  these  substances,  there  are  several  partly  artificial  products  which 
should  be  grouped  under  this  hrad — namely,  Venetian  red,  obtained  from  iron  sid- 
phate  by  roasting;  zinc  white,  made  by  volatilization  of  zinc  ore  in  retorts. 

MINERAIi  WATERS.  The  United  States  Geological  SurveyReport  showsalist  of 
541  wrings  in  1899,  the  lai^t  ever  published.  The  total  production  was  39,562,136 
Sallons,  valued  at  $6,948,030.  This  is  an  increase  over  1898  of  10,708,672  gallons, 
but  a  decrease  in  value  of  $1,103,803.  The  imports  of  both  natural  and  artificial 
mineral  waters  in  1899  was  2,383410  gallons,  valued  at  $663,803. 

MZIQMO.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  issued  in  1900  the  following 
statistics  covermg  the  years  1898  and  1899: 
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BOafaW. 


FaoDVCTt. 

1BB6. 

1890. 

Qnaotitf. 

Tahw. 

QnantltT'. 

Taloe. 

Meime. 

f  nnwiM-  wain*  At  Wjhv  7Ap1r  Olbr  f  Twuinilii 

Quiclnilvw,  nine  at  But  Fn]idBCO...flaalu  <A)  

AaOaaas,  value  at  Baa  Fnoclaco. . .  .abort  tone. . . . 

M,488.000 
8,118.886 
(08,618,967 
aSB,0OD 
115,899 
81,099 

(J)  1,190 

tll6,S07,OOO 
(d)  70.884,480 
84,468,000 
61,800,876 
16,860,000 
10J85.810 
1,168,817 
1,716,000 
184,050 
4,094 
(Non3 
1,918 

(«)  18490,708 
04,764.600 
8,487,410 
886,S48.1« 
809,240 
110,408 
80,454 
f t\  K  ana  rvn 

U)  1,275 
tt,Ml 

tMB.17MG* 
(Jj7D,806Jll 
71,(IU.4U 

I04,i«aw 
a,injm 

1.458.M 
1.71M)* 
BljKS 

Platlniun,Taloa  (ende)  San  Fianeiaco.troj  oonon.. , 

800 

$848,400,950 

181^818 

n,414.087 
]S,S96.B18 
41,198,889 

0.  000.000 
9,800,001 

80,607,964 

«75,OM 
86,800 

16,891 
16,984 
180,788 

1,  UMOO 
196,«1« 

88,000 
788.880 
80.000 
«,«8.4S0 
SOS.S01 
<,«8,6S4 
89,000 

106,889 
11.779 
894,860 
9,810,000 

8B.I49;U» 

nmxt 

M,«DMOt 

lUOQjM 
14,417,008 

44,a>,Bn 

UOjM 
OBJB 

ttm 

I.U9S8I 
lOBJU 

9MS9 
1J67,<89 

10.006 
6jOBt,On 

7,000481 
107^ 

mm 

is,on 
mm 

Fnda; 

Ttantiawlnflilft.  anthnd^te                 Imur  toiM 

4T>Mn,078 

193,ttl,9S7 
08,944,647 

88,884,888 

07,070,ffi0 

U,U1,80S 

14,811,407 

AbeaMva  matertala: 

Ounet  for  abnalve  porpoMB   do. 

4.064 
«,967 

4,900 
2,785 

S.7S8 

4,884 

Ohamleal  Biatariab: 

48S,«» 

7Jin 

891,838 
00,000 
1,806,680 
198,864 
17,818,684 
1,900 

81,806 
7,848 
68,800 
88,000 

«.?14,00O 
488.004 
16.900 
479JM6 
60000 
1,61S,7«9 
174,784 
18,806,008 
4,880 

41,804 
10,S80 
88,111 
«0,1« 

Plsmenta: 

<a)  By  "  spot "  vaJoe  la  meant  value  at  the  point  of  prodnction. 

(6)  Long  Ions  an  tona  of  9,840  avoirdupooia  panda;  abort  tona  an  looa  of  SJXM)  avoMnpoia  pounds. 

(4  Iron  ore,  1899:  16,896.008  long  tons;  valne  at  ndDei,  $38,904,808.  1888:  11.887,889  long  tons;  tsIm  it 
mlnea,  «9.90S,g78.  1894:  11,879,079  long  ton*;  valne  at  mines.  $lS.57T,8e.  1806:  15,967,614  long  tons:  Tahwat 
nUnea,  118,210.864.  1800:  16,006.449  long  ton«:  valoo  at  mines.  $22,788,000.  1897:  17.518.046  long  tone;  valsc 
atrainei,$1H.95S,S91.  1808:  19,483,716  long  tous;  value  at  mines,  $89,080,887.  1899:  94,083,178  long  tont:  tsIm 
at  mtoea,  |»1,999,0T7. 

(d)  Figures  of  production  fornlebed  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  Tieasnrv  Department  Colnlnr  viIik, 
$1.2029  per trojoaaoe.  Commsrciat value  1886:  $36,445,000;  1606.  $80,665,000;  lA7,  $£^9,000:  l«g6,$as,118.4»; 
1809,  $»i.S5e,T60. 

(e)  Figures  of  production  famtahed  bjr  the  Bnraaa  of  the  Hint,  Tumnrj  Department.  Coining  vtliai 

S90.S718  per  troy  ounce. 

(/)  Including  copper  nude  from  Imported  pyrites. 

{g)  The  product  from  domestic  ores  only. 

(ft)  Of  TtM  avofrdnpola  pounda  net.  * 

(1)  y"fi"^ii"£  slominiun  alloja. 

iSi  Indodea  antimony  smelted  from  imported  ores,  fai  1800, 88  par  cant. 

(D  Including  nickel  In  copper-i^d  alloy,  and  In  exported  ore  and  matU. 

(ff  Incloding  brown  coal  and  Ugnlte,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewben  than  In  Pennsylvania. 

tm)  Of  42  gallons. 

(n)  Estimated  from  Censna  returns.  Value  of  clay  products  In  1894:  $6i,eR6,880;  189B,  $65419^;  IM 
$68,110,408:  180T.  $68,800,091:  1896,  $71,687,880.  -w^  , 

(o)  Of  800  pounds  for  natural  cement,  and  400  potmda  for  artificial  Portland, 
(p)  Kot  tnclndlng  limestone  for  Iron  flux,  or  grindstones. 

(2)  Of  880  pounds  net.  The  reduced  i^ee  In  1808  Is  due  to  omitting  cost  ttf  packages. 

(r)Inc1ndlng  metallic  paints,  oehn,  nmber,  vnwtlan  nd,  dtnaa,  gnrnnd  aoapatcme,  gromid  date,  and 
minetal  black. 
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Xlfcenuwoaa: 

Asbeeun  ■horttou..,. 

AiphAltnm   do. 

B&oxlte   .long  tona. . . . . 

Chromic  iron  ore   do, 

CteT  (all  ottaer  Uun  brick)   do. 

Feloqwr   do. 

Fibrous  talc  short  tona, .. . 

Flint  long  torn  

rnUfli's  earth  short  tona , , . , 


Or^Ute  ponnds . 


LlmeatoiM  for  Iron  flnz  long  tona. , . . 

Hagneaite  ahon  tmu. . . 

XangiiMaeore  longtais,... 

Xlca  ,  ponnds  


Mineral  water*  gallons  aold.. 

Honaxite  pomida  

Oioc«rlte,  nflnad  ponnda  

Preehna  stonea  

Pamlce  atone  short  tons. . , . 

BatUe  pounds  

Soapetona  abort  tons..., 

Total  value  of  nonnwtalllc  mineral  j^vdncts. . 

Total  value  of  metallic  prodocta  

B^lmated  valne  of  mlnenU  prodocta  nmtpecl- 

iea(#>  ^T: 


Orand  total 


laye. 


Quuatl^. 


«05 

78,837 
SS,149 
(None) 


12.000 
M.8A6 

»,iao 
Hsao 

dTitalllM,  Ito. 
S,»0,000 

^890 
B,»S,81« 

i,Mn 

15,«t7 

iaB,5S0 
Scnp,  Kmi. 

8.m 

S8.aBS.464 

»),r» 

(None) 


600 
140 

ujai 


Valne. 


tojno 

075,649 
76.487 


1,000.000 
82,896 
411.480 
43,070 
106,600 

75.M0 

8,688.000 
19,076 
180,185 

108,584 

27M4 
8.06I.8S3 
18.64S 


160,920 
18,S00 
700 
187,1  U 


•358,419,705 
343,400,966 

1,000.000 


1607,820.780 


Ht99. 


Qnantl^. 


081 
75,085 
85,280 
(None) 


87,S02 
64,656 
a7,86S 

is,aui 

CrTMalllM.  Ibt. 

3,900,788 
Amorphotu,  toDL 
2,894 
6.707,489 
1,980 

0.  985 

SkMt,  lU. 

ioe.KX) 

Scnp,  loot. 

1,  B06 
80,601.186 

800,000 
(None) 


400 
280 
24,766 


TalDe. 


lt.740 
668,901 
196,596 


1.^.000 
SS8,5«5 
4S8JS0 
281.845 
79,644 

167,106 

4,696,906 
18,480 
89^ 

70,687 

80;8» 
6,948,080 
90,000 


186,770 
10.000 
1.030 
830,805 


♦447,790,862 
637,318,084 

1,000,000 


t»r6,00e,946 


W  Inelndlog  bnllding  aand,  olaae  eand,  lion  on  naed  as  flux  in  lead  smelting,  tin  ore,  nitrate  of  aoda, 
earinnata  of  aooa,  anlptaMe  9t  aoda,  and  «lnm  elaTS  naed  \ij  paper  mannhetonn. 

See  Aluminuu;  Antiuohy;  Cofpek;  Gout;  Macmy;  Nickel;  PiAnHUu; 
SavEs ;  Tin,  and  Zinc 

MnUMO-  BNaiNBBRS,  AMERIOAN  INSTITUTZI  OF,  organized  1871,  had 
in  igoo  a.  membership  of  nearly  2800.  President,  James  Douglas,  New  York ;  secre- 
Ury,  R.  W.  Raymond,  99  John  Street,  New  York. 

MINNB80TA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  8^.365 
tqtiare  miles.  The  capital  19  St  Paul.  Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  Temtory 
March  3,  1849,  and  admitted  as  a  State  May  11.  185& 

Mineralogy. — In  consequence  of  increased  activity  in  the  vast  ore  reserves  in  the 
Mesaba  range,  Minnesota  took  first  i^ace  in  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  igoo. 
The  shipments  from  three  Minnesota  ports  aggregated  9,419,179  tons,  all  from  the 
Mesaba  and  Vermilion  raises.  In  1899  Minnesota  held  second  place  with  a  produc- 
tion of  8,161,289  long  tons  of  ore,  all  of  the  red  hematite  variety,  the  value  of  which 
was  $9,924,853.  The  increase  over  1B98  was  2,197,780  long  tons,  or  36.9  per  cent. 
Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  $159,459;  sandstone,  $294,615,  and 
limestone,  $496,.!^. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  cultivated  during  1900:  Com,  31,794.^  bushels,  $9,220,465;  wheat,  51,509,253 
bushels,  $32,450,829;  oats,  41,907,046  bushels,  $10,057,691;  barlMr,  7,275,251  bushels. 
$2'7^59S;  rye.  1.036,444  bushels,  $435,306;  buckwheat,  143.460  bushels,  $81,772; 
potatoes,  8,636,058  bushels,  $2,(190,817;  hay,  1,423,344  tons,  $9,892,241.  Minnesota 
held  second  rank  in  the  production  of  American  wheat,  although  the  crop  was  nearly 
17,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1899,  Returns  from  the  local  tax  assessors  showed 
that  the  live  stock  in  1900  comprised  571,154  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  1,184,794 
cattle,  and  399,702  hogs.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers estimated  the  wool  dip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  409,157; 
wocd,  washed  and  unwashed,  3,761,809  pounds ;  wool,  scoured,  1,242,814  poimds. 

Industries. — The  production  of  white  pine  lumber,  which  has  been  declining  ^du- 
ally for  several  years,  uain  showed  a  decrease  in  1900.  The  output  of  the  principal 
mills  was  1,393,980,000  tttX,  as  compared  with  1,532,800,000  feet  m  1899.  The  stock 
on  hand  December  i,  1900,  was  802,028,000  feet.  The  output  of  flour  at  Minneapolis 
ia  1900  was  15,010,725  barrels.  One  beet-sugar  manufactory  has  a  capacity  of  350 
tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  the  total  production  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1900,  was 
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I,  947,200  pounds  of  sugar,  as  against  1,994,700  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
hi^s  packed  and  marketed  at  St.  Paul  during  the  year  ended  March  1.  1900,  num- 
bered 394,093.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  70  of 
tobacco  reported  a  combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  1899  of  57,059,059  cigars, 
5000  cigarettes,  and  112,982  pounds  of  tobacco,  most  of  which  was  smokuig.  The 
total  amount  of  spirits  rectified  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was 
838,732  gallons;  distilled  ^irits  gauged,  1,568,269  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors 
produced,  706,280  barrels.  In  1809  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  tc^ether  produced 
203,175  long  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  in  1900,  184,794  tons,  a  decrease  of  1^381  l<»g 
tons  in  a  year. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  Dulnth  and  Minnesota  districts  aggregated  in  value  $1,677,790;  exports. 
$4,017,019,  a  decrease  of  $891,734  in  the  formet;  and  of  $75;[,oi8  in  the  Utter.  Itiqtorts 
of  gold  at  the  Minnesota  district  aggr^^ed  $41,675,  nuJdng  the  total  foreign  tnde 

$5,736,484- 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  86  national  banks  in  operation  and  41  in 
liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggregated  $12,749,600;  circulation  outstanding, 
$4,151,961;  deposits,  $54,427,$^  and  reserve  held,  ^3,080,644.  The  Sute  banks 
July  31,  1900,  numbered  18S,  and  had  capital,  $6,654,800;  deposits,  $28,130,738,  and 
resources,  $38,685,212;  loan  and  trust  companies,  0,  with  capital,  $2,236,07(5;  de- 
posits, $989,203,  and  resources,  $4,222,299;  private  banks,  47,  with  capital,  $656431; 
deposits,  $3,221,816,  and  resources,  $4,257,875;  and  stock  savings  banks,  11,  with 
capital,  $100,000;  depositors,  51,418;  deposits,  $12,066,170,  and  resources,  $13,574,432. 
The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $731,705,485,  an  increase  of  $72,267,070  in  a  year. 

Railways. — ^The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
aggregated  251.61  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  milei^e  of  7023.32. 

Education. — ^The  estimated  school  population  in  1899  was  530,700;  enrolment  in 
public  schools  (1898),  384.063,  and  average  daily  attendance,  237,145.    There  were 

II,  250  teachers,  7260  buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school  property 
valued  at  $15,187,564.  The  school  revenue  was  $5,550437,  and  expenditures,  $5,172.- 
110,  of  which  $3,444,425  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $21.81.  There  were  112  public 
high  schools,  with  496  teachers  and  11,864  secondary  students;  29  private  secondary 
schools,  with  151  teachers  and  1510  secondary  students;  5  public  normal  schools, 
with  75  teachers  and  2135  students  in  normal  courses,  and  3  private  normal  schools, 
with  7  teachers  and  55  students  in  normal  courses.  Nine  colleges  and  universities 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  235  professors  and  instructors,  2802  preparatory, 
collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $487,514;  and  i  college  for 
women  reported  9  professors  and  instructors,  50  preparatory  and  collegiate  students, 
and  a  total  income  of  $5000.  The  professional  schools  comprised  9  theological 
schools,  with  45  instructors  and  380  students;  i  law  school,  with  20  instructors  and 
448  students,  and  3  medical  schools,  with  103  instructors  and  429  students. 

Finances.— Receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1900, 
were  $6,903,296;  disbursements,  $6,801,075;  balance  in  treasury,  $2,169,337,  as  against 
a  balance  of  $2,067,116  on  July  31,1899.  The  total  bonded  debt  on  December  20, 
1900,  was  $1,209,000;  $210,000  of  the  debt  had  been  called  in  and  cancelled  since 
August  I,  185S,  and  the  entire  debt  is  to  be  paid  within  ten  years.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1899  was  $585,083,328,  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
$5,831,198.  The  State  tax  levy  in  18^  was  1.8  mills;  school  and  aniversi^  tax  levy, 
1.23  mills;  total  levy,  303  mills. 

Penal  Institutions  and  State  Charities. — The  following  table  shows  the  total  cost 
and  per  capita  cost  of  the  support  of  the  "State  institutions  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
July  3ir  i8g9>  1900: 
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I8W. 
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S9.429.e9 
«,810  14 

684,0n.0i 
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19,8M.» 

108.888  87 
88,15S.2S 
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887.80 

urr.TO 
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ISA.10 

168.80 
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80.487.n 
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The  total  population  of  all  of  the  above  institutions  was  5807  in  1899,  and  61 19  in 
1900.  The  State  auditor,  in  his  biennial  report  issued  in  1900,  urged  upon  the  Legis- 
lature the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  institu- 
tions similar  in  character  to  the  boards  operating  with  marked  saving  of  public 
expenses  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,301,826;  in  1900,  1,751,394;  increase  for  the  decade,  449.568,  or  34.5  per  cent  The 
'       '      ■       ■  "        '  ■•     •   -^'^  T;  St.  "  ' 


principal  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are  Minneapolis,  202,718 ;  St.  Paul,  163,065, 
and  Duluth,  52,969. 

Primary  Election  Low. — 'The  Primary  Election  law,  passed  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1899,  went  into  effect  in  Hennepin  County  on  September  18,  1900.  The  law 
provided  that  in  counties  having  a  population  of  200,000  or  over  candidates  for  office 
were  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Any  party  that  cast  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  at  an  election  was  to  be  declared  a  "political  ^rty"  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  next  succeeding  election.  On  petition 
of  voters  equalling  or  exceeding  in  number  5  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  b;y  a  political 
party  at  the  preceding  election  for  a  candidate  to  any  office  an  elector  might  become 
a  candidate  for  the  same  office  and  be  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  in  its  alpha- 
betical order  on  the  official  nominating  ballot  of  his  party.  But  voters  were  restricted 
in  their  choice  of  nominees  to  the  candidates  for  nomination  of  one  party.  The 
law  applied  only  to  Hennepin  County,  and  the  principal  interest  of  the  primary  in 
September  centred  in  Minneapolis  in  that  county. 

Elections.— -Tht  State  election  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  for  S.  R.  Van.  Sandt, 
the  Republican  nominee  for  governor.  Van  Sandt  received  about  152,000  votes,  and 
his  Fusion  opponent  for  re-election.  Governor  Lind,  received  about  150,000.  The 
other  Republican  candidates  on  the  State  ticket  won  by  pluralities  running  up  to 
50,000.  A  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  M.  Start  (Rep.),  was  elected, 
and  also  an  associate  justice,  Loren  W.  Collins  (Rep.).  The  seven  Republican 
representatives  of  Minnesota  in  the  56th  Congress  were  returned  to  the  57th  Con- 
gress. The  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  43  Republicans,  16 
Democrats,  I  Populist,  and  I  independent;  and  in  the  House  of  91  Republicans, 
18  Democrats,  8  Populists,  and  i  independent.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist, 
in  the  Senate,  of  43  Republicans,  t6  Democrats,  3  Populists,  and  i  independent;  and 
in  the  House  of  96  Republicans,  21  Democrats,  and  2  Populists.  On  December  6 
Governor  Lind  appointed  Charles  A.  Towne  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
place  of  Cushman  K.  Davis,  deceased,  until  the  Legislature  regularly  elected  his 
successor  in  January,  1901.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  188.000 
votes,  and  Bryan,  111,000.  In  1896  McKinley  received  193,000  votes,  and  Bryan, 
139,000.  McKinley's  plurality  tlius  was  increased  from  54,000  to  77,000.  In  view 
of  these  Sgures  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Republican  State  candidate  for  governor 
won  by  a  plurality  of  3000  votes  only  over  his  fusionist  opponent 

State  Omcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  John  Lind;  lieutenant-governor,  L.  A.  Smith;  secretary  of  state,  Albert 
Berg;  treasurer.  A.  T.  Kocrner;  auditor,  R.  C.  Dunn;  adjutant-general,  G.  C. 
Lambert;  commissioner  of  insurance,  J.  A.  O'Shaughnessy ;  attorney-general,  W.  B. 
Douglas — all  Republicans,  except  Lind  and  O'Shaughnessy. 

Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  C.  M.  Start  (Rep.)  ;  associate  justices,  C.  L.  Brown 
(Rep.),  J.  A.  Lovely  (Rep.),  C.  L.  Lewis  (Rep.),  and  L.  W.  Collins  (Rep.) ;  clerk, 
D.  F.  Reese  (Rep.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  Jas.  A.  Tawney 
(Winona),  Jas.  T.  McOeary  (Mankato),  Joel  P.  Heatwole  (Northfield).  F.  C. 
Stevens  (St  Paul),  Loren  Fletcher  (Minneapolis),  Page  Morris  (Duluth),  and 
.  F.  M.  Eddy  (Glenwood) — all  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Kmite  Nelson  (until  1901)  and  C.  K.  Davis 
(until  1905) — both  Republicans. 

State  omcers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  S.  R.  Van  Sandt ;  lieutenant-governor, 
I*  A.  Smith;  secretary  of  state,  P.  E.  Hanson;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Block;  auditor, 
R.  C.  Dunn ;  attorney-general,  W.  R.  Douglas.  Other  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

Judiciary :  Same  as  for  190a 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Knutc  Nelson  (until  1907)  and  Moses  E. 
Qapp  (until  1905)  to  fill  unexpired  term  of  C.  K.  Davis,  deceased. 

KZMNZISOTA,  UNIVBRSITY  OF,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  originally  organized 
.1851,  finally  reorganized  1868,  from  which  year  tt  dates  its  beginning.  The  eleventh 
biennial  report  of  the  State  University  is  almost  entirely  a  record  of  the  work  of  the 
technical  departments,  and  of  scientific  investigations  carried  on  for  the  State.  The 
latter  include  the  State  geological  survey,  which  was  finished  in  1900  after  28  years 
of  work  under  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell.   The  survey  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
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large  Minnesota  iron  deposits.  The  botanical  division  of  the  survey  is  stitl  being 
prosecuted,  and  large  and  valuable  collections  were  added  during  1899  and  1900  to 
the  university  collection,  including  167  varieties  of  plants  new  to  Minnesota;  two 
important  publications  were  issued,  Minnesota  Plant  Life  and  three  parts  of  Botani- 
cal  Studies,  by  Professor  McMillan.  The  material  now  belonging  to  the  botanical 
survey  and  department  of  botany  is.  according  to  the  statement  of  the  university  re- 
gents, "the  finest  botanical  establishment  in  America,  and  fully  equal  to  any  collection 
of  its  kind  in  the  world."  The  university  income  for  18^1900  was  $351,842.35. 
Appropriations  aggregating  about  $340,000,  in  addition  to  the  income  for  educational 
purposes,  are  asked  for  by  the  regents  for  the  year  1900-01,  mainly  for  buildings. 
The  attendance  for  the  year,  excluding  duplicated  names,  and  omitting  389  students 
in  the  summer  school,  was  2847,  as  follows:  Graduate  department,  177;  academic, 
936;  engineering  and  mechanic  arts,  209;  mines,  77;  chemistry,  5;  agriculture,  503; 
law,  528;  medicine  (colleges  of  medicine,  homceopathic  mediane,  dentbtiy,  and 
pharmacy),  556.  The  library  numbers  60,000  volumes.  The  total  endowment  of  the 
university  is  about  $2,642,220.   See  Universities  and  Colleges. 

MISBIONART  AS800ZATI0N,  AMBRIOAN,  founded  in  1846,  a  society  of 
the  Congregational  denomination,  has  done  work  among  the  American  Indians  and 
the  Chinese  in  America,  and  in  1899  sent  eight  teachers  to  Porto  Rtco.  The  associa- 
tion publishes  the  American  Missionary.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23-25.  President,  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D. ;  corre- 
^onding  secretaries.  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  P.  Woodbury,  D.D.,  Rev.  C 
f.  Ryder,  D.D.,  Fourth  Avenue,  and  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

MISSIONS,  FBOTBSTANT  FORBiaN.  In  the  entire  history  of  foreign  mis- 
sions no  year  has  been  more  prominent  than  1900.  Seldom  has  any  essentially 
religious  convention  aroused  interest  compared  to  that  elicited  by  the  great  Ecu- 
meni<^  Conference  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  the  controversy  provoked  by  the  ques- 
tion of  missionary  responsibility  for  the  anti-foreign  riots  in  China  was  another  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  year. 

The  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  in  session  April  21  to  May  f 
in  New  York  City,  was  the  third  and  greatest  of  general  missionary  conferences,  the 
previous  two  having  been  held  at  London.  1878  and  1888.  By  the  presence  of  so 
many  men  pre-eminent  in  lines  of  secular  activity,  the  conference  gave  evidence 
that  missionary  work  was  a  power  rec(^nized  by  the  world  as  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  civilization.  Its  organization,  it  is  true,  included 
no  representatives  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  from  the  great  Eastern 
churches,  but  as  far  as  Protestant  Christianihr  is  concerned  tlie  conference  was  dis- 
tinctively ecumenical  or  world-embracing  both  geographically  and  denominationally. 
After  a  great  amount  of  preparation  the  opening  meeting  took  place  on  Saturday, 
April  21,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  honorary  president  of  the 
conference,  presiding.  Besides  the  sessions  at  Carnegie  Hall,  sectional  meetings  in 
near-by  churches  continued  to  be  held  throughout  the  conference,  and  were  attended 
by  thousands  of  people.  Under  the  main  topic,  The  Evangelisation  of  the  Nations. 
the  conference  included  in  its  treatment  every  conceivable  phase  of  missions,  with 
a  valuable  statistical  survey  of  the  whole  field,  prepared  by  Rev.  James  5.  Dennis,  the 
author  of  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.  The  conference  was  not  a  coun- 
cil, and  aimed  at  no  formulation  of  organic  rules,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  its 
deliberations,  expressed  in  the  light  of  a  century  of  experience,  have  accomplished 
even  more  than  was  expected  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  mission  work,  with  an  appreciation  of  its  value  and  a  practical  progress 
in  the  direction  of  unity.  The  conference  itself  presented  a  striking  example  of 
unity.  All  differences  of  creed  were  banished  for  considerations  of  general  utility, 
affording  a  prominent  place  to  questions  of  physical  and  medical  relief.  The  fact 
that  the  conference  of  1900.  in  theory  and  practice,  stood  for  what  was  of  practical 
value,  must  have  some  weight  in  determining  its  moral  influence  on  the  future  con- 
duct of  missions. 

Missions  on  the  whole,  but  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  present  a  pros- 
perous outlook,  at  least  when  viewed  from  the  optimistic  standpoint  of  the  mis- 
sionary, but  even  in  the  more  practical  judgment  of  the  world  the  work  of  Christian 
evangelization  is  undoubtedly  exerting  a  considerable  influence  for  humanity.  An 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  work  already  in  operation  may  be  gained  from  the  ter- 
ritorial scope  included  by  the  Protestant  missionary  propaganda  and  from  the  sub- 
joined statistics  of  missionary  enterprise.  These  figures  consistently  represent  a 
year's  activity,  though  not  over  the  same  p^iod,  inasmuch  as  the  administrative  years 
of  the  various  societies  have  different  limits.  They  are  included  in  the  centennial 
statistics  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  which  were  offered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ectunenical 
Conference  on  April  23,  and  supply  the  most  satis:bctory  statement  yet  made. 
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The  above  table  includes  only  those  organizations  directly  engaged  m  the  conduct 
of  foreign  missions.   See  Progress  of  the  Century,  Appendix. 

Missionary  Responsibility  for  the  Chinese  Crisis. — The  relation  of  the  missionaries 
to  the  Chinese  uprising  (see  Chinese  Eupire)  occasioned  much  discussion  in  1900, 
and  some  of  the  points  brought  on  each  side  maybe  briefly  summarized.  Such  a  national 
movement  might  be  called  patriotic  were  tt  not  for  the  fact  that  the  moving  impulse 
was  accentuated  by  the  strongest  possible  race  hatred.  To  the  Chinese  mind  the 
advent  of  the  missionary  is  merely  the  first  step  in  the  encroaching  policy  of  Western 
nations.  First  comes  the  missionary  with  subversive  teachings  and  offensive  appeals 
to  his  consul,  for  by  the  existing  exterritoriality  arrangements,  a  source  of  great 
humiliation  to  China,  the  consul  is  supreme  arbiter  of  his  countrymen's  affairs.  The 
consul  is  followed  the  soldier,  whose  coming  presupposes  territorial  aggression, 
enforced  trade,  and,  incidentally,  the  overturning  of  the  industrial  situation  with  new 
methods  and  appliances.  The  whole  status  represents  a  reformation  which  the 
majority  of  Chinese  do  not  want  The  presence  of  the  inissionary,  though  his  devo- 
tion, zeal,  and  philanthropy  seem  to  be  generally  recognized,  is  taken  as  a  standing 
insult,  for  he  attacks  the  entire  Chinese  system,  a  form  of  civilization  that  has 
endured  for  ages.  The  unpopularity  of  the  missionaries  is  further  increased  by  their 
mode  of  life,  which  seems  luxurious  as  compared  with  native  frugality.  Then,  again, 
the  freedom  of  life  enjoyed  by  unmarried  women  who  are  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  another  occasion  for  serious 
misunderstanding.  It  is  asserted  that  while  Protestants  make  no  compromise  what- 
ever with  heathen  philosophy,  and  seek  to  bring  about  a  total  reformation,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who,  in  contrast  to  Protestant  missionaries,  devote  a  lifetime  to  their 
work,  assume  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  They  are  willing  to  make  concessions 
for  a  tentative  progress,  and  aim  to  modify  rather  than  change  completely  existing 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  these  very  methods,  combined  with  the  mingling  of 
politics  and  religion,  of  which  Protestants  also  have  been  accused,  has  been  assigned 
as  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  outbreak.  As  to  the  sincerity  of  converts,  those 
who  are  disposed  to  blame  the  missionaries  for  the  affair,  while  far  from  making  a 
sweeping  assertion  that  all  Chinese  Christians  are  converts  for  mercenary  motives, 
call  attention  to  tiie  £act  that  when  the  crisis  came  few  natives  were  in  e%'idence. 
though  in  quiet  times  the  religious  precincts  had  never  lacked  attendants.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  missionaries  have  urged  that  religious  intolerance  is  not  characteristic 
of  the  Chinese,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  adherents  of  four  religions,  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism,  the  last  two  the  result  of  mis- 
sionary propagandism,  have  dwelt  together  in  amicable  relations,  and  the  Chinese 
attitude  toward  Christianity  likewise  is  one  of  tolerance,  tf  not  of  absolute  indiffer- 
ence. Missionary  occupation  of  China,  it  has  been  affirmed,  is  perfectly  defensible 
historically  and  legally,  according  to  several  treaties  entered  into  by  China,  of  which 
the  clauses  of  toleration  are  believed  with  reason  to  be  the  least  offensive  features. 
In  answer  to  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  and  their  converts  were  a  special  object 
of  attack  in  some  places  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  prevailiiw  antipathy  against 
them,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  in  some  districts  no  foreigners  but  mis- 
sionaries could  be  found  and  others  did  not  escape  where  it  was  possible  to  readi 
them,  and  that  where  the  slaughter  of  converts  did  occur  it  was  apparently,  in  view  of 
their  comparative  immunity  in  other  localities,  because  they  were  considered  the 
allies  of  the  foreigner  rather  than  as  the  followers  of  Christianity.  The  charge 
that  Protestant  converts  are  a  bad  class  of  natives  has  been  met  with  a  general 
denial,  and  the  unimportance  of  this  point,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  converts  has  never  been  very  considerable,  nor  their  aggressiveness  pronounced, 
has  been  emphasized.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wameck,  of  Halle,  a  prominent 
authority  on  the  subject  of  missions,  the  reasons  for  the  uprising  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere  than  with  the  Protestant  missionaries.  He  agrees  decidedly  with  the  line 
of  argument  which  gives  prominence  to  the  German  seizure  of  Kiao  Chau,  together 
with  the  following  (summarized  by  the  Literary  Digest),  as  the  true  causes:  (i) 
Reform  movements  in  the  inner  politics  of  China;  (2)  the  aggressive  and  hostile 
policy  of  foreign  nations  in  their  dealings  with  the  Chinese;  (3)  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries and  their  methods,  especially  their  mixing  of  politics  with  religion  1^ 
apiwaling  to  the  political  powers  for  protection  and  reven^  on  the  opponents  of 
their  work;  (4)  the  contemptible  method  of  the  foreigners  m  China  in  uieir  treat- 
ment of  the  natives;  (5)  the  unprincipled  business  methods  of  the  merdiants  dealing 
with  the  Chinese;  (6)  the  newspaper  agitation  for  a  partition  of  the  empire;  (7)  the 
disagreements  and  rivalries  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  China;  (8)  the  corruption 
of  the  Chinese  officials;  (9)  the  fact  that  the  Boer  and  Philippine  wars  have  revealed 
to  the  Chinese  a  remarkable  weakness  of  two  of  the  leadit^  western  nations. 

BSISSI9SIPPZ,  a  Gulf  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  46,810  sqtiare 
miles.  The  capital  is  Jackson.  Mississippi  was  organized  as  a  Toritory  April  7, 
179S,  and  admitted  as  a  State  December  10,  1817. 
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AgricuHiire.*~-Xa  xgoo  Mississippi  ranked  third  among  the  States  in  the  production 
of  cotton,  with  a  total  commercial  crop  of  1.303,739  bales.  Federal  officials  estimated 
the  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture  in  the  season  1900-01  at  2,896,000  acres,  and  tlie 
yield  at  159  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  Other  crops,  with  the  production  and 
value  of  each,  were:  Com,  25,331,998  bushels,  $i4»634,5S9;  wheat,  40,781  bushels, 
$34,256;  oats,  3,300,052  bushels,  $1,099424;  potatoes,  347-094  bushels,  $288,088,  and 
nay,  99,923  tons,  $994,2^4.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers estimated  the  wool  clip  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  204,745;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  818,980  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  483.199  pounds. 

Industries. — Shipments  of  yellow  pine  lumber  from  Januarjr  i  to  December  i, 
1900,  aggregated  251,093,163  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during  the  same  period 
was  25^343,803  feet  Durmg  1900,  4  new  cotton  mills,  containing  2^,000  spindles 
and  1000  looms,  were  established.  During  the  calendar  year  1899,  4  cigar  factories 
produced  61,321  cigars.  Other  manufactures  subject  to  intern^  revenue  tax  are 
included  in  the  totals  for  Louisiana,  with  which  Mississippi  constitutes  one  collection 
district.  The  following  table  gives  comparative  statistics  of  the  failures  of  commer- 
cial and  business  roncems  for  the  years  i8gS,  1899,  and  1900 : 


The  above  figures  show  not  only  a  steady  decrease  both  in  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  failures  during  the  last  two  years,  but  also  a  decided  gain,  most  manted 
in  the  year  1900,  in  the  number  of  business  concerns  operating  in  the  State. 

Commerce. — The  in^rts  of  merchandise  at  the  Pearl  River  district  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1900,  aggr^ated  in  value  $1931 ;  exports,  $1,687,863;  total, 
$i,68a794.  This  was  a  gain  of  $1492  m  imports,  and  a  decrease  of  $17,076  in  exports. 

Railways. — ^The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  125.88  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  2952.7. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  12  national  banks  in  operation  and  ^  in 
liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggregated  $980,000;  circulation  outstandmg, 
$5^21.787;  deposits,  $3,869,326.  and  reserve  held,  $1,091,332.  The  State  banks  June  30, 
1900,  numbered  101,  and  had  capital,  $4,279,496;  deposits,  $12,547,103,  and  resources, 
$19,345,841. 

Finances. — The  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30. 1900,  were  $1,924,074;  balance  in  treasury  October  1. 1899,  $333,766;  total,  $2,257.- 
840.  Expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,635,438,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  October  i,  igpo,  of  $622,402.  The  total  payable  debt  on  October  i,  1900, 
was  $1,018,430,  which  induded  the  State  bonded  debt  of  $1,003,000,  and  outstanding 
warrants  and  interest  amounting  to  $15,430.  In  addition  there  was  a  debt  due  the 
school  fimds,  on  which  only  interest  can  be  paid,  aggregating  $1,884,659.  The 
assessed  valuations  of  property  in  1900  were  as  follows:  Realty,  $I3I>3I5,82I ;  per- 
sonalty, $57,400,338;  railroad,  telegraph,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies,  $27,- 
049.7^;  total,  $215,765,947.  The  State  tax  levy  in  1900  was  .6  mills. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  91  public  high  schools,  with  196  teachers  and 
3866  sea>ndary  students ;  46  private  secondary  schools,  with  144  teachers  and  2221 
seoondOTy  students;  7  public  normal  schools,  with  15  teachers  and  184  students  in 
normal  courses,  and  11  private  normal  schools,  with  39  teadiers  and  566  students 
in  normal  courses.  Four  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  44  professors 
and  instructors,  500  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income 
of  $80,240;  2  schools  of  technology  reported  40  professors  and  instructors,  588 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $84,378;  and 
12  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  138  professors  and  instructors,  1603 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $130,563.  The 
only  professional  schools  reported  were  2  law  schools,  with  13  instructors  and  6a 
students. 

National  Guard. — The  Mississippr  National  Guard  consists  of  28  staff  officers, 
95  cavalry,  279  artillery,  and  928  infantn;.  The  total  number  of  troops  authorized 
is  1800,  and  the  total  number  of  men  liable  to  military  service  is  235,000.  The 
State  appropriation  for  military  purposes  is  $6000. 

Popuhttion. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  1,289,600 
in  1890,  and  1,551,270  in  1900;  increase  for  the  decade,  261,670,  or  20.^  per  cent. 
The  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are :  Vicksburg,  14,834 ;  Meridian,  14,050 ; 
Natchez,  12,210,  and  Jackson,  7816. 

.  Legislature. — ^The  regular  biennial  session  of  the  Mississippi  Lwislature  convened 
m  the  aiy  of  Jackson  on  January  2,  1900.  and  adjourned  on  March  I3.  At.  its 
previous  session  the  Legislature  bad  provided  for  the  submission  to  pc>pular  vote  in 
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November,  iSqq,  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  directmg  that  chancd- 
lors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  courts  should  be  nominated  by  political 
rarties  and  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  provided  for  the  election  of  governor. 
This  amendment  having  been  ratified  by  popular  vote,  the  House  and  Senate  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  State  constitution.  On  May  30  the 
Supreme  Court  held  this  elective  judiciary  amendment  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void.  In  accordance  with  the  returns  of  a  popular  election  held  to  vote  upon  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  the  House  and  Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  as  part  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  a  provision  giviiw  levee  commis- 
sioners of  the  levee  district  power  to  cede  their  rights  of  way,  levees,  and  the 
maintenance  and  control  of  them  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Trust  Law. — On  March  12  an  act  by  the  Legislature  was  approved  defining  trusts 
and  providing  for  their  suppression,  in  order  that  "benefits  arising  from  competition 
in  business  might  be  preserved  to  the  people  of  the  State."  By  this  act  any  corpora- 
tion might  be  proceeded  gainst  as  constituting  a  trust  which  attempted  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  trade  or  production  or  to  monopolize  the  sale  or  control  of  any 
commodity,  or  to  engross  the  management  of  any  kind  of  business,  or  to  destroy 
competition  hy  offering  any  commodity  for  sale  at  a  price  below  the  normal  cost  of 
production.  ^  A  corporation  which  constituted  a  trust  as  thus  defined,  or  which  was 
concerned  in"  a  trusty  should,  if  a  domestic  corporation,  forfeit  its  charter  and 
franchise ;  and  if  a  foreign  corporation,  should  forfeit  its  right  to  do  business  in  the 
State.  Persons  acting  in  any  capacity  to  form  or  promote  a  trust  should,  upoo 
conviction,  be  fined  or  imprisoned  or  both.  Every  corporation  was  forbidden,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  its  charter,  to  possess  an  interest  in  the  capital  stock,  plant,  or 
equipment  of  any  other  corporation  which  was  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business, 
and  would,  under  normal  conditions  of  trade,  be  a  competitor.  Corporations  were 
also  forbidden  to  engage  in  an^  business  which  was  not  eiqtressly  authorized  hy 
their  charters  or  reasonably  incidental  thereta  Any  person  directly  or  indirectly 
injured  by  a  trust  or  combine  might  recover  the  sum  of  $500  and  also  the  value  of 
all  actual  damages  suffered  by  him. 

Encouragement  of  Manufactories. — On  March  6  an  act  was  approved  to  encourage 
the  establishment  in  Mississippi  of  manufactories.  The  act  provided  that  all  fac- 
tories or  plants  which  should  be  established  in  Mississippi  prior  to  1910  should  be 
exempt  from  State,  county,  and  levee  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years,  providing 
that  they  were  factories  "for  making  cotton,  jute,  ramie,  wool,  silk,  furs,  or  metals,' 
or  "for  manufacturing  machinery,  implements,  or  articles  in  a  fini^ed  state,"  or  for 
making  wagons,  clothing,  or  shoes  complete,  and  providing  also  that  such  manu- 
factories did  not  belong  to  or  constitute  a  trust  or  pool.  Cities  and  towns  were 
authorized  to  further  encourage  manufactories  meeting  these  requirements  by  ex- 
empting them  from  municipal  taxation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

A  concurrent  resolution  was  also  passed  cordially  inviting  the  investment  to 
Louisiana  of  capital  for  the  further  establishment  of  industrial  enterprises,  and 
especially  of  cotton  factories,  and  assuring  such  establishments  that  they  would 
receive  "every  just  form  of  encouragement  and  protection." 

Elections. — ^The  vote  for  governor  in  1899  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic 
nominee,  A.  H.  Longino,  over  his  Populist  opponent,  Prewett,  by  a  plurality  of  over 
35,000.  As  a  result  of  the  congressional  elections  in  1900,  four  of  Mississippi's  seven 
Democratic  representatives  were  returned  tothe  sTth  Congress.  Thethree  changes  made 
were  as  follows :  E.  S.  Chandler,  Jr.,  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  ylohn  M. 
Allen;  Patrick  Henry  (of  Vicksburg)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  T.  C 
Catchings;  Charles  E.  Hooker  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  Patrick 
Henry  (of  Brandon.)  The  Legislature  of  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  45 
Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  132  Democrats  and  2  Populists.  The  L«pslaturc 
of  1901  will  stand  politically  precisely  as  that  of  190a  At  a  joint  session  ofthe  two 
Houses  on  January  16,  1900,  two  United  States  senators  were  elected.  Will  Van 
Amberg  Sullivan,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  governor  to  fill  out  the  term 
ending  March  4,  1901,  of  Edward  C.  Walthall,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Legislature  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  For  the 
succeeding  term  of  the  same  office,  ending  March  4,  1907,  A.  J.  McLaurin  was 
unanimously  elected.  In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  51,706  votes,  and 
McKinley,  57S3-  In  1896  Bryan  received  63,253  votes,  and  McKinley,  4849.  Bryan's 
plurality  was  thus  reduced  from  58,404  to  45,953. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Concurrent  resolutions  were  jnssed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1900.  First,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  requiring  the 
poll  tax  to  be  retained  in  the  counties  where  the  same  is  collected,  and  not  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  counties  and  separate  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  educable  children  in  each,  as  previously;  and,  seomd.  propming  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  new  apportionment  after  the  federal  census  of  1900,  and 
decennially  thereafter,  of  State  senators  and  representatives. 
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Both  of  these  amendments  were  adopted  at  the  elections  held  in  November. 
State  OMccrs  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 

r'eraor,  A.  H.  Longino;  lieutenant-goveriu>r,  J.  T.  Harrison;  secretary  of  state, 
L  Power;  treasurer,  J.  R.  Stowers;  auditor,  W.  Q.  Cole;  superintendent  of 
education,  H.  L.  Whitfield;  attorney-general,  Monroe  McClurg;  adjutant-general, 
William  Henry— all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Thomas  H.  Woods;  associate  justices,  S.  H. 
Terral  and  Albert  H.  Whitfield;  clerk,  E.  W.  Brown— all  Democrats. 
State  officers  for  1901 :  Same  as  for  1900. 
Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  J-  M.  Allen,  Thomas 
Spight,  T.  C  Catchmgs,  Andrew  F.  Fox,  J.  S.  Williams,  F.  A.  McLain,  and  Patrick 
Henry—all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  E.  S.  Chandler  (Corinth), 
T.  Spight  (Ripley),  Patrick  Henry  (Vicksburg),  Andrew  F.  Fox  (West  Point), 
J.  S.  \Villiams  (Yazoo),  F.  A.  McLain  (Gloster),  and  Charles  E.  Hooker  (Jack- 
son)— all  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1900  (s6th  Congress^  :  W.  Van  Amberg  Sullivan  (Oxford)  and 
H.  De  Soto  Money  (Carrollton)  (until  IQOS). 

Senators  for  1901  (STth  Congress) :  H.  D.  Money  (until  1905),  A.  J.  McLaurin 
<  until  1907). 

mSSOinU,  a  txntral  Sute  of  the  United  States,  located  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
IfT,  has  an  area  of  69413  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Jefierson  City.  Missouri  was 
organized  as  a  Territory  December  7,  1S12,  and  admitted  as  a  State  August  10,  1&21. 

Mineralogy. —The  production  of  zinc  in  1900  was  474,560,910  pounds ;  of  lead,  59,- 
023,910  pounds ;  total  value,  $7,967,335,  as  against  $10,802,467  in  1899.  the  high  value 
in  1899  being  due  chicSy  to  inflated  prices.  In  1899  the  output  of  coal  was 
3,035,814  short  tons;  spot  value,  $3,591,945,  and  in  1900,  2,995,022  tons,  valued  at 
$3,^,975-  Lead  and  zinc  were  mined  in  21  counties  and  coal  in  36.  The  total 
number  of  shafts  operated  was  1453,  in  which  13,289  miners  worked.  The  coal  ton- 
nage of  1899  was  the  greatest  for  ten  years.  The  production  of  iron  ore  in  1899 
was  22,720  long  tons,  nearly  all  of  the  red  hematite  variety,  the  value  of  which  was 
$43,203.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  limestone  to  the  value  of  $977,399;  granite, 
$151,688;  and  sandstone.  $57,662. 

Agriculture. — The  principal  crops,  with  the  amount  of  production  and  the  value 
for  the  calendar  year  1900,  were:  Corn,  180,710,404  bushels,  $57,827,329;  wheat, 
18,84)6,713  bushels,  $11,873,429;  oats,  24,695,373  bushels,  $5,679,936;  potatoes,  10,106,- 
961  bushels,  $3.537»436;  hay,  2,768,015  tons,  $19,237,704;  rye,  134.498  bushels,  $68,594; 
buckwheat,  31,187  bushels,  $21,519,  and  barley,  14,830  bushels,  $6674.  The  total  com- 
mercial crop  of  cotton  in  1900  was  17,275  bales.  The  wool  clip  for  1900  was  esti- 
mated as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  570,128;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  3.420,768 
pounds;  wool,  scoured,  1,710,384  pounds.  The  demand  from  South  Africa  for 
horses  and  mules  for  army  purposes  has  furnished  the  stock  trade  with  a  new 
market  for  these  animals,  and  the  number  shipped  from  Missouri  during  1900  was 
not  only  largely  in  excess  of  shipments  in  previous  srears,  but  the  animals  brought 
better  prices  as  well. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  967  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  66  of  tobacco. 
The  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  70,115,662  cigars,  74.467,480  cigarettes,  and 
^447.534  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which  62,000,000  pounds  was  plug  cut  and  5,000,000 
pounds  smoking  tobacco.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  igoo.  numbered  83.  The  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was 
3498  gallons;  fermented  liquors,  2,461,252  barrels;  spirits  rectified,  3,225,761  gallons, 
and  distilled  spirits  gauged,  6,619,599  gallons.  The  total  output  of  oleomai^nne  was 
4,107,696  pounds.  Missouri  and  Colorado  together  produced  138,880  long  tons  of  pig 
iron  in  1899,  and  159,204  long  tons  in  1900.  Shipments  of  yellow  pine  lumber  from 
January  i  to  December  i,  1900,  aggregated  162,829,001  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut 
during  the  same  period  was  146,108,250  feet.  Hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  during  the  year  ended  March  i,  1900,  numbered 
5.476,411. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  mer- 
dundise  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis  aggregated  in  value  $4,480,283, 
and  the  exports  at  Kansas  City,  $7505 ;  total,  $4,487,788.  The  increase  in  imports  for 
the  year  was  $1,062,643,  and  in  exports,  $2019. 

Railways.— thz  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
was  52.91  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  6962.36. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  67  national  banks  in  operation  and  66 
in  liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggregated  $17,950,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$i2,&ii,374;  deposits,  $115,973,521,  and  reserve  held,  $36,041,271.  The  State  banks, 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  510^  and  had  capital,  $18,593^225 ;  deposits,  $80,563,205,  and 
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resources,  $113,802,415,  and  the  private  banks,  90,  with  capital,  $1)24,370;  deponts, 
$8,097,417,  and  resources,  $9,^,775.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  St 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  in  the  ^rear  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggregated 
$2,555,580,885,  an  increase  of  $2(^,303,174  in  a  year.  In  1900  there  were  191  building 
and  loan  associations  in  the  State,  with  a  total  membmhip  of  38,000,  and  assets 
aggregating  $13,835,817- 

Financcs.—The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  January  i,  1896,  was  $577^4631 
receipts  for  the  four  years  ended  December  31,  1900,  $24,618,882;  total,  $25,196,3^ 
The  disbursements  for  the  four  years  aggregated  $24,117,413,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasury,  January  i,  1901,  of  $ij078.932.  The  total  bonded  debt  amounted  to 
$1,887,000,  reduced  from  $5,000,000  in  four  >'ears.  Certificates  of  indebtedness  io 
connection  with  the  school  fund  increased  the  total  debt  of  the  State  to  $6,280,839. 
a  reduction  since  1896  of  about  30  per  cent.  The  amount  in  the  sinking  fund  in  1900 
was  $217,323.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  107,000  acres  of  vacant  lands 
were  occupied  by  new  settlers,  thus  materially  increasing  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
State. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  showed  the  number  of  children  betweea 
the  ages  of  6  and  20  years  to  be  981,722.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was 
668,018,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  416,364.  There  were  13.782  teachers,  10,- 
326  buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  sdiool  property  valued  at  $17/120,880. 
The  school  revenue  was  $6,734,315 ;  expenditures,  $7,048,826,  of  which  $4,663,209  was 
for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for 
the  whole  school  year  was  $16.93.  There  were  211  public  high  schools,  with  705  teadi- 
ers  and  19,524  secondary  students ;  74  private  secondary  schools,  with  339  teadiers  and 
4669  secondary  students;  4  public  normal  schools,  with  58  teachers  and  1600  students 
in  normal  courses,  and  5  private  normal  schools,  with  27  teachers  and  145  sttidents  in 
normal  courses.  Twenty-seven  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes 
reported  452  professors  and  instructors,  5627  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $569,489,  and  11  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women 
reported  175  professors  and  instructors,  1148  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $165,493.  The  professional  schools  comprised  7 
theological  schools,  with  35  instructors  and  567  students;  3  law  schools,  with  40 
instructors  and  371  students,  and  17  medical  schools,  with  491  instructors  and  3312 
students.  The  enrolment  at  the  State  University  for  Hx  term  1900-01  was  1473,  a 
gain  in  4  years  of  85  per  cent. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — ^The  population  of  the  several  State  institutions 
in  1900  was  as  follows :  Insane  asylum,  2631 ;  school  for  the  blind,  103 ;  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  321 ;  boys'  reform  school,  340 ;  industrial  home  for  girls.  loi ; 
Federal  soldiers'  home,  102;  Confederate  soldiers'  home,  150;  penitentiary.  2065. 
The  State  laws  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  free  employment  offices  in  all  cities 
havtnff  a  population  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over.  Such  offices  tn  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  found  employment  during  the  year  ended  October  i,  1900,  for  6r86 
persons. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
2,679,184;  in  1900,  3,106,665;  increase  for  the  decade,  427,^1,  or  16  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  St.  Louis  (the  fourth  largest  city  in 
the  United  States),  575.2^;  Kansas  City.  163,752;  St  Joseph,  102.979;  and  J<^in, 
26,023. 

Department  Stores. — On  February  20  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  handed 
down  a  decision  stating  that  the  law  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1899,  impos- 
ing a  special  tax  on  department  stores,  was  class  legislation,  violative  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Missouri  and  illegal.  The  law  went  into  effect  in  September,  1899,  and 
applied  to  stores  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  in  which  fifteen  or  more 
persons  were  employed.  For  each  one  of  fifty  specified  groups  or  classes  of  goods 
which  these  stores  sold  they  were  obliged  to  take  out  a  license  costing  not  less  than 
$300  and  not  more  than  $500. 

St.  Louis  Car  Strike.— <)n  May  8.  1900.  about  3500  men  employed  by  the  St  Loois 
Transit  Company  went  out  on  strike.  Much  lawlessness  ensued,  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  and  resulting  in  the  death  or  injury  of  many  persons  and 
m  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  business  and  property  interests.  The  cause  of 
the  strike  reached  back  to  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  men  in  the  preceding  winter 
over  the  treatment  which  the  company  accorded  to  union  men.  the  number  of  hours 
the  employees  were  required  to  work  and  the  unequal  rate  of  payment  given  there- 
for. Representations  to  the  company  on  these  subjects  resulted  on  March  10  in  the 
company's  agreeing  (inter  alia)  (1)  to  re-employ  any  one  who  had  been  disclurged 
solely  on  the  ground  that  he  belonged  to  the  local  order  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  RaOway  Employees,  and  (2)  to  order  that  xo  hours'  labor,  com- 
pleted when  possible  within  12  consecutive  hours,  should  oonadtnte  a  day's  work, 
and  (3)  to  pay  a  tinifonn  wage  of  ao  cents  an  hour.  The  tuuMi  oomplained  in  the 
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weeks  that  followed  that  the  company  had  only  in  i>art  altered  its  rates  and  wages 
as  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  and  that  an  opposition  labor  organization  had  been 
formed  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  company  for  the  purpose 
of  wrecking  the  local  union  order.  An  ultimatum  was  therefore  presented  to  the  com- 
pany in  which  the  following  were  among  the  demands  made :  (i)  That  all  employees 
of  the  company  should  be  required  to  be  members  of  the  union ;  (2)  that  no  employee 
should  be  discharged  except  by  consent  of  the  union,  or  except  upon  the  findings  of 
a  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  joint  action  of  the  company  and  the  union;  (3) 
that  any  employee  suspended  from  the  union  should  also  be  suspended  from  the 
company,  and  should  later,  and,  if  the  union  so  requested,  be  reinstated  by  the 
company  with  full  pay  for  the  time  he  was  absent;  (4)  that  proposed  changes  in 
time-table  should  be  submitted  to  union  officials  for  approv^  at  least  48  hours 
before  going  into  effect.  These  demands  were  characterized  by  those  opposed  to  the 
union  as  an  attempt  to  obtain  "a  partnership  of  management  without  responsibility 
fcHT  mismanagement."  The  company  declined  to  accede  to  them  and  the  strike  was 
declared.  On  July  a,  after  mudi  rioting  and  a  general  decline  of  business  activity 
throughout  the  city,  the  strike  was  declared  off  upon  an  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  union  to  the  following  effect:  (i)  Rates  and  hours  of  service  to 
remain  in  force  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  March  10;  (2)  no  employee  to 
be  discriminated  against  for  joining  or  for  not  joining  any  union;  (3)  an  attempt  by 
an  employee  to  induce  another  employee,  by  threat  or  intimidation,  to  join  any  union 
to  be  sufficient  cause  for  his  discharge;  (4)  any  attempt  by  an  official  to  persuade 
an  employee  not  to  join  any  union  to  be  cause  for  the  official's  discharge;  (5) 
the  company  to  discuss  grievances  at  any  time,  with  an  employee,  committee  of 
employees,  or  association  of  employees;  (6)  existing  or  future  existing  vacancies  to 
be  filled  by  the  company  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  the  union  of  employees  in  the 
service  of  the  company  on  May  7;  this  list  to  -be  exhausted  before  the  company 
should  employ  men  elsewhere.  On  July  10  the  strike  was  again  declared  on,  the 
union  stating  that  the  company  had  employed  non-union  men  since  July  3,  in  viola- 
tion of  article  6  of  the  a^eement  of  that  date.  In  support  of  this  contention  the 
union  produced  sworn  affidavits  of  men  employed  by  the  company  on  July  10,  and 
employed  elsewhere  prior  to  that  day  and  after  July  2.  The  company,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  a  general  denial  of  the  charge,  and  said  that  after  July  2  it  had  only 
employed  such  non-union  men  as  had  been  previously  contracted  for,  and  whom 
consequently  the  company  could  not  in  honor  turn  away.  After  the  declaration  of 
this  second  strike  the  power  of  the  union  to  obstruct  the  traffic  of  the  company  and 
to  retain  sufficient  sympathizers  to  insure  the  success  of  the  strike  seemed  gradually 
to  wane.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  business  had  been  long  enough  disturbed,  and 
that  the  strike  of  July  10  was  without  adequate  cause.  On  September  12  the  union 
formally  announced  that  the  strike  was  off  and  that  their  men  might  apply  to  the 
company  for  re-employment  without  forfeiting  membership  in  the  union. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Seven  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted  at 
the  election  in  November,  1900.   These  amendments  were  as  follows : 

Mortgages  are  to  be  deemed  part  of  the  property  mortgaged,  and  the  property 
itself,  exdusive  of  the  mortgage,  is  to  be  taxed  for  its  value  minus  the  value  of  the 
mortgag^,  the  mortgage  to  be  taxed  on  the  remainder  of  the  value. 

In  civil  cases  two-thirds  of  the  jury  may  render  a  verdict  in  courts  which  are  not 
of  record  and  three-fourths  of  the  jury  in  courts  which  are  of  record. 

Criminal  prosecutions  for  felony  or  misdemeanor  are  to  be  by  indictment  or  infor- 
mation. 

Except  upon  an  order  of  a  judge  no  grand  jury  may  be  convened;  but  when  con- 
vened a  jury  may  indict  for  all  grades  of  crime. 

Township  boards  or  county  courts  may  levy  a  special  tax  of  iH  mills  upon  all 
assessable  property  for  the  purpose  of  roads  or  bridges ;  but  this  tax  may  not  be  so 
levied  in  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St  Joseph. 

St.  Louis  may  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  for  purposes  of  the  St.  Louis 
Centennial  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  1903. 

An  appropriation  may  be  made  from  the  sinking  fund  set  aside  for  the  State  debt 
in  order  to  aid  a  State  exhibit  to  be  given  at  the  centennial  of  1903. 

Elections. — The  State  election  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Alexander  M. 
Dockery.  the  Democratic  nominee  for  governor,  by  a  plurality  of  32,147.  He  re- 
ceived 350,049  votes,  while  his  Republican  opponent,  Flory,  received  317,903.  The 
State  election  for  congressmen  resulted  in  returning  to  the  57th  CMigress  14  of 
Missouri's  15  representatives.  Hortorf  (Rep.)  was  nominated  in  place  of  Charles  E. 
Petrce  (Rep.),  but  was  defeated  by  James  J.  Butler  (Dem.).  In  the  57th  Congress 
13  of  Missouri's  IS  representatives  will  be  Democrats.  The  Missouri  Legislature  of 
1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  9  Republicans  and  25  Democrats,  and  in  the  House 
of  58  Republicans  and  80  Democrats.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the 
Seinte,  of  9  R^Uicans  and  ^  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  51  Republicans,  88 
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Democrats  and  I  Populist  In  the  national  election  Bryan  recdved  351,912  votes  and 
McKinley,  314,091.  In  1896  Bryan  received  363,667  votes  and  McKinley  304,940^ 
Bryan's  plurality  was  thus  diminished  from  58,727  to  37,821. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  Lon  V.  Stephens;  lieutenant-governor,  A.  H.  Bolte;  secretary  of  state, 
A.  A.  Lesueur;  treasurer,  F.  L.  Pitts;  auditor,  J.  M.  Seibert;  adjutant-general,  M. 
F.  Bell  ;  attorney-general,  E,  C.  Crow  ;  superintendent  of  education,  W.  T.  Carriiu- 
ton ;  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  J.  Flory,  T.  J.  Hennessey,  and  W.  E. 
McCuIIy ;  secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  ^  Rippey ;  superintendent  of  in* 
surance,  K.  T.  Orear — all  Democrats  except  J.  IHory. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  B.  Gantt;  associate  justices.  T.  A.  Sherwood,  G. 
D.  Burgess,  Thea  Brace,  L.  B.  Valliant,  W.  C  Marshall,  and  W.  M.  Rolnnsm; 
clerk,  J.  R.  Green — all  Democrats  except  Robinson. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  A.  M.  Dockery ;  lieutenant-govenuw, 
J.  A.  Lee ;  secretary  of  state,  S.  B.  Cook ;  treasurer,  R,  P.  Williams ;  auditor,  A  0. 
Allen;  adjutant-general,  M.  F.  Bell;  attorney-general,  E.  C  Crow;  superintendent 
of  education,  W.  T.  Carrington;  secretary  of  agriculture,  J.  R.  Rippey;  swerin- 
tendent  of  insurance,  E.  T.  Orear;  commissioner  of  labor,  T.  P.  Rixc^r— «U  Demo- 
crats. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  looo. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  J.  T.  Uoyd  (Shelby- 
ville),  W.  W.  Rucker  (Keytesville),  John  Dougjherty  (Liberty).  C.  F.  Cochran  (St 
Joseph),  W.  S.  Cowherd  (Kansas  City),  David  A.  De  Armond  (Butler).  James 
Cooney  (Marshall),  D.  W.  Shackleford  (Jefferson  City),  Champ  Clark  (Bowling 
Green),  R.  Bartholdt  (St  Louis),  C.  F.  Joy  (St  Louis),  Edward  Robb  (Perry- 
ville),  W.  D,  Vandiver  (Cape  Girardeau),  C.  E.  Pearce  (St  Louis),  M.  E.  Benton 
(Neosho) — all  Democrats  except  Bertholdt,  Joy,  and  Pearce. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  J.  J.  Butler  (Dem.)  takes  the  place  of  C.  E.  Pearce  (Rep.). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  (jeoree  G.  Vest  (until  1903),  from  Kansas 
Ci^,  and  F.  M.  Cockrell  (until  1905),  from  Warrensbu^^-both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

UI880URI,  UMiVBRUiTX  OF  TUB  STATE  C^,  established  18^,  is  located 
at  Columbia,  Mo.,  with  a  school  of  mines  at  Rolla.  The  total  enrolment  in  1899-1900, 
deducting  duplicated  names  and  omitting  268  summer  school  students,  was  938,  as 
follows:  Graduate  department  35;  academic,  418;  law,  106;  medical,  61;  education, 
71 ;  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  391 ;  mines,  168.  The  faculty  numbered  about 
70.  With  the  additions  of  the  year  the  library  now  numbers  36,400  volumes.  The 
endowment  of  the  university,  including  grounds,  etc.,  is  atpout  $2,500,000.  The 
annual  income  includes  $38,000  from  the  federal  government  (Hatch  and  Morrill 
acts)  and  annual  State  grants.  The  income  from  all  sources  in  1899-1900  was  stated 
(unofficially)  at  $230,000.  The  report  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  university  calls 
attention  to  the  need  of  a  permanent  income  from  the  State  by  a  special  tax  on  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  State  revenues,  instead  of  by  the  present  biennial  appropriation. 
This  is  done  for  the  State  universities  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  California,  and  perhaps  other  States.  In  Mis- 
souri funds  for  the  support  of  the  university  are  provided  by  appropriation,  and  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  Legislature  and  the  demands  upon  the  State  Treasury,  desig- 
nated as  the  general  scramble.  Upon  the  basis  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill  per  dollar  on 
the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  of  the  State  there  would  be  assured  an  annual 
income  from  the  State  of  $165,700,  based  on  present  valuations.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  southwest  a  leading  university  must  sooner  or  later  arise,  and  that 
the  State  institutions  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas  are  all  striving 
for  this  distinction.  In  the  summer  of  1899  Dr.  Howard  Ayres  resigned  the  chair  of 
biology  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  William  R. 
Parker  gave  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  the  university  fulfilling  a  condition 
of  the  gift  by  raising  an  additional  $to,ooo.  The  university  is  aiding  greatly  in  the 
development  of  secondary  schools.  It  has  103  such  schools  on  its  list  of  approved 
schools  whose  students  may  enter  the  freshman  class  on  certificate.  See  Univer- 
sniES  AND  Colleges. 

MUrABT,  St.  George,  F.R.S.,  zoologist  and  author,  died  April  i,  1900,  in  Londoa 
He  was  bom  in  London.  November  20,  1827,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
Qapham  Grammar  School  and  Harrow.  In  1844  he  adopted  the  Roman  CathcJic 
faith,  which  prevented  his  matriculation  at  Oxford,  where  his  father  intended  that 
he  should  be  educated.  This  event  had  considerable  bearing  on  Mivart's  entire  life, 
influencing  to  a  certain  degree  his  scientific  and  philosophical  writit^. 

Debarred  from  the  older  university,  Mivart  studied  at  King's  College.  London, 
and  St  Mary's  College,  Oscott;  and  reading  law,  he  was  aimiittcd  to  the  bar  ta 
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1851.  His  attention  was  soon  directed  to  medical  and  biologjeal  studies,  and  he 
published  exteosiveiy  cm  these  siri)jects.  His  hest-known  works  in  aoology  are 
the  following:  Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy  (1872);  Man  and  Apes  (1873); 
Lessoas  from  Nature  (1876);  Contemporary  Evolution  (1876);  The  Cat  (1881)  ; 
A  Monograph  of  the  Canida  (1890);  Birds:  An  Introduction  to  Ornithology 
(1892)  ;  Types  of  Animal  Life  (1893)  ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Science 
(1894).  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Professor  Mivart  became  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  through  its  represcntariTe  in  London,  Cardi- 
nal Vans^n,  archbishop  of  Westminster,  on  account  of  his  scientilic  teachings  and 
views.  H«  had  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  modern  science 
and  ciiItiB-e  the  astcieot  dogma  and  modem  teaching  of  the  Cathtilic  Church. 
Dr.  Mivart  aigaed  that  as  the  Holy  CMfice  and  the  Sacred  Congregation  of-  the 
Index  of  the  Church  had  erred  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  applied  to 
the  movement  of  the  earth,  Cathofics  were  absolved  from  their  authority  in  similar 
matters,  A  series  of  articles  oa  Happiness  m  HeS,  published  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  1892  and  1893,  soon  brought  Professor  Mivart  in  direct  conftict  with 
the  Church,  and  he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  and  his  writings  on  hell  were 
censured.  The  necessity  of  greater  freedom  in  r^rd  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  and  of  disclaiming  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  past  decrees  of  councils 
seemed  to  Mivart  to  warrant  aggressive  measures.  Accordingly,  he  prepared  articles 
expressing  his  views,  which  were  published  in  the  January,  ipoo,  numbers  of  the 
FortnighUy  Rez'iew  and  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  challenge  was  promptly 
accepted.  Cardinal  Vaughan  demanded  of  Mivart  that  he  subscrite  to  a  profession 
of  faith  in  which  there  was  included  the  following  statement:  "I  receive  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  all  their  parts  as  set  forth  in  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  contained  in  the  ancient  Latin  edition 
of  the  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and  canonical ;  and  I  firmly  believe  and  confess  that  the 
said  Scriptures  are  sacred  and  canonical,  not  because,  having  been  carefully  com- 
posed by  mere  human  industry,  they  were  afterward  approved  by  the  Church's 
authority,  nor  merely  because  they  contain  revelation  with  no  admixture  of  error, 
but  because,  having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have 
God  for  their  author,  and  have  been  delivered  as  such  to  the  Church  hersdf." 
In  reply  Professor  Mivart  communicated  with  the  archbishop,  asking  him  for  an 
authoritative  answer  to  the  question  whether  signing  such  a  declaration  would  he 
equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  there  were  no  errors  in  the  Bitric,  and  carry  with  it 
the  acquiescence  in  statements  which  from  an  historical  or  scientific  standpoint 
cotdd  not  be  considered  literally  true.  Such  a  direct  reply  was  not  forthcoming, 
Dr.  Mivart  being  referred  to  authoritative  statements  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  other 
writers.  Accormnely,  in  Febrtniry  the  great  scientist  was  excomrntmicated,  and 
his  death,  whidi  followed  in  April,  aroused  universal  interest. 

MONAZTTB.  The  yield  of  monazite  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  350,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $20,000.  This  substance  is  mined  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mantles  for  incandescent  gas-lights.  Monazite 
contains  the  rare  earths  thorium  and  cerium,  which  are  essential  constituents  of 
these  mantles.  Monazite  occurs  in  ?and,  which  contains  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
mineral.    It  is  also  found  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Bahia. 

MONET.  The  table  on  the  following  page,  compiled  by  the  United  States 
director  of  the  mint,  shows  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  countries  of  the  world  on 
January  i,  1899,  and  on  January  i.  1900.  There  is  also  shown  the  stock  of  silver 
and  uncovered  paper  in  the  world  on  January  i,  1900.  together  with  estimates  of 
population,  and  a  general  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  total  money  of  the 
world  in  1899  and  in  1900.  Six  articles  Gold;  Silv^  and  Corns,  and  also  UNrrED 
States  (paragraph  Currency). 

MONTANA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  146,080 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Helena.  Montana  was  oi^anized  as  a  territory  May  26, 
1864,  and  admitted  as  a  State  November  8,  1889. 

Mineralogy. — The  mineral  product  of  1899  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  All  the  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  lead  mined  during  the  year  had  a  gross  valua- 
tion of  $68,457,308,  an  increase  of  $17,138,240  over  the  preceding  year.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  production  and  value  of  these  metats :  Copper,  245,602,214  pounds, 
$40,941,906;  silver,  16,850.755  ounces.  $21,786,835;  gold.  233.126  ounces.  $4,819,157; 
lead.  20,344,750  pounds,  $909,410.  The  coal  product  for  1899  was  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  output  in  the  preceding  year,  and  failed  to  reach  the  tonnage  won  in 
189s  and  the  two  succeeding  years.  The  total  output  was  1,496451  short  tons,  valued 
at  $2,347,757  3t  the  mines.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal  mined  Montana 
ranked  first  among  the  States  in  the  use  of  mining  machines,  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  product  being  secured  by  mechanical  means.  The  principal  quarry  products 
were  fimestone,  valued  at  $113,718,  and  sandstone,  $26,160.   The  estimated  produc- 
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tion  of  gold  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  248,000  line  ounces,  value,  $5,126,615; 
of  silver,  16,750,000  fine  ounces,  value,  $10,217,500. 

Agriculture. — Montana  leads  all  the  other  States  in  sheep  farming  and  yield  of 
wool.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimate 
the  number  of  sheep  in  1900  at  3,717,160;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  26,020,120 
pounds ;  wool,  scoured,  9,^7,444  pounds.  Other  live  stock  in  1900  comprised  546,918 
cattle,  valued  at  $12,958,054,  and  194,470  horses,  valued  at  $3,444,666.  The  product 
and  value  of  the  principal  crops  for  1900  were:  Hay,  590,658  tons,  $5,138,725;  wheat, 
1.929.963  bushels,  $1,177,277;  oats,  2,568,735  bushels,  $1,078,869;  barley,  201,527  bush- 
els, $915,733;  corn,  23,970  bushels,  $14,142,  and  potatoes,  640,654  bushels,  $339,547. 

Industries. — Nine  breweries  reported  the  aggregate  amount  invested  on  June 
30,  1900,  to  be  $1,015,000,  and  the  combined  production  of  beer,  100,429  barrels, 
valued  at  $488,316.  The  total  number  of  pressed,  fire,  and  paving-brick  manufac- 
tured in  was  20,935,000,  valued  at  $208,394.  The  value  of  the  year's  output  of 
sewer  pipe  and  lire  clay  was  $225,844.  Twenty-five  saw-milts  reported  a  combined 
production  of  68,647,952  feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  $333,144;  4,158,000  lath,  valued  at 
$4837;  and  215,000  shingles,  valued  at  $500.  About  25  mills  in  the  State  failed  to 
report,  and  the  annual  output  of  lumber  from  Montana  is  estimated  at  275,000,000 
feet. 

Commerce. — The  following  figures  are  for  Montana  and  Idaho,  which  consti- 
tute one  district  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  customs :  Imports  of  silver,  $224,- 
782;  imports  of  merchandise,  $429,519;  exports  of  merchandise,  $148,127;  total 
foreign  trade,  $802,428. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  for  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted  to 
30.53  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3025.59. 

Banks.— October  31,  1900,  there  were  zi  national  banks  in  operation  and  21 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $2,305,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$1,038,483;  deposits,  $13,448,537;  and  reserve  held,  $4,922,643.  The  State  banks,  July, 
2,  1900,  numbered  15,  and  had  capital,  $990,000;  deposits,  $6,066,057;  and  resources, 
$8,366,269;  and  private  banks,  6,  with  capital.  $271,000;  deposits,  $3,509,883;  and 
resources,  $4,096,312.  The  exchanges  at  the  Helena  clearing  house  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $32,245,277,  an  increase  of  $1,024,363  in  a  year. 

Finances. — Assessed  valuations  in  1900  comprised:  Real  estate,  $75,173,763;  per- 
sonal property,  $63,227,735;  railroad  property,  $15,000,100;  and  mine  products,  $14,- 
168,708;  total,  $167,570,306.   The  tax  levy  was  2^  mills. 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  15  public  high  schools, 
with  43  teachers  and  992  secondary  students;  2  private  secondary  schools,  with  9 
teachers  and  53  secondary  students;  and  for  higher  education,  I  public  normal 
school,  with  8  teachers  and  130  students  in  normal  courses.  Three  colleges  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes  reported  34  professors  and  instructors,  321  preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $41,642,  and  i  school  of  tech- 
nology reported  19  professors  and  instructors,  225  preparatory  and  collegiate  stu- 
dents, and  a  total  income  of  $54,000.  No  professional  schools  were  reported. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  132,159 
in  1890.  and  243.329  m  190a— an  increase  for  the  decade  of  111,170,  or  84.1  per  cent 
The  three  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Butte,  30,470;  Great  Falls, 
14.930;  and  Helena,  10.770. 

Clark  and  the  Montana  Senatorship. — The  long-drawn-out  battle  between  William 
A.  Clark  and  Marcus  Daly  for  political  supremacy  in  the  State  of  Montana  assumed 
national  importance  in  1900.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Daly,  millionaire  mine-owners,  were 
friends  and  business  associates  many  years  ago.  A  dispute  over  some  mutually 
owned  property  resulted,  by  decision  of  the  court,  in  the  payment  to  Mr.  Clark  of 
nearly  $250,ooa  Thereupon  war  was  declared  between  them.  In  1893  Mr.  Dark 
was  the  caucus  nominee  tor  senator  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  held  a  majority 
in  the  Legislature.  But  Mr.  Daly  brought  about  a  legislative  deadlock,  and  Mr. 
Qark  lost  the  seat.  The  next  subject  of  contention  was  whether  Helena  or  Ana- 
conda should  be  the  State  capital.  Both  parties  spent  large  sums  of  money  to 
influence  the  result,  and  Mr.  Clark  finally  won  for  Helena.  When,  in  1899,  Mr. 
Oark  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  State  Legislature,  Mr.  Daly 

fathered  tc^ether  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
■lections  and  Privileges  that  Mr.  Qark  had  obtained  his  seat  illegitimately  and  by 
extensive  bribe-giving.  The  testimony  produced  was  voluminous  in  quantity  and 
of  a  highly  sensational  quality.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Daly  faction  that  in  a  State 
vh!ch  had  only  50.000  voters  Mr.  Clark  had  spent  $400,000  on  his  election.  One 
member  of  the  Legislature  stated  that  he  had  been  oflfered  $30,000  for  his  vote.  Mr. 
Clark  himself  admitted  that  he  had  spent  about  $139,000  on  election  expenses  and 
Md  not  rendered  an  account  of  this  expenditure  as  required  by  the  Montana  law. 
He  claimed,  however,  that  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Montana  rendered  the  expen- 
diture necessary,  and  that  no  money  had  been  used  to  influence  the  election.  One  of 
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the  judges  at  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  testified  that  his  physician,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Clark,  had  offered  on  two  occasions  to  find  for  the  judge  $100,000  if  he  would 
dismiss  the  diMiarment  case  against  Mr.  Wellcome.  Mr.  Clark's  attorn^,  or  if  he 
would  resign  fxam  the  bench  before  the  case  was  tried.  The  physician  testified  that 
he  bad  so  ofored  the  judge— excepting  that  die  amount  was  $50,000— but  that  the 
oflfcr  was  merely  by  way  of  a  jdte  to  test  the  judge's  probity.    Several  business 
transactions  of  a  doabtfui  nature  were  brought  to  light  during  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence.  Among  these  were  the  purchase  of  property  from  Representative  McLaug^ 
lin,  the  offer  to  Representative  Woods  of  money  to  satisfy  the  mortgage  on  his 
ranch  and  the  subsequent  purchase  of  the  ranch,  the  purchase  of  property  from  Sena- 
tor Warner,  and  the  establishment  of  a  bank  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
laBtre.    Siefcrenoc  was  made  also  to  a  check  for  $5000.  sent  by  Mr.  Clark  to  £■  C 
the  leader  of  the  Clark  foroas  in  Uie  Legialwture.   Mr.  ClaHc  stated  that  this 
cfaedi  was  a  testimonial  of  his  frtendah^  and  goodrwiU,  and  in  nowise  a  payment  for 
services  rendend.    On  April  24  the  committee  made  a.  unawmons  report  tx>  iJm 
Senate,  stating  that  the  electioa  of  Mr.  Qark  was  "nnU  and  Toid>  on  accoust  of 
briberies,  attempted  briberies  and  corrupt  practices  by  his  ^^^ts,  and  of  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Montana  defining  and  punishing  crimes  against  the  elective  franchise." 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  resolution  that  Mr.  Clark 
"was  not  duly  and  legally  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate."   It  is  stated  in  the  report, 
from  portions  of  which  a  minority  of  the  committee  dissented,  though  all  acqui- 
esced in  the  conclusions:  (i)  By  the  Montana  taw  of  1895  a  candidate-  for  the 
United  States  Senate  could  not  give  more  than  $1000  to  any  one  committee  in  one 
ooim^,  or  spend  more  than  $1000  for  his  personal  expenses,  in  lawful  wajrs  tbemn 
specified.    That  law  was  violated.    (2)  In  the  summer  of  1898  a  ccMnmittee  was 
organized  in  Mr.  Clark's  interests,  to  whom  he  agreed  to  furnish  an  unlimited  amount 
of  money.   To  this  committee  and  to  his  agents  Mr.  Clark  admitted  to  have  paid 
$xjpt0ao.     (3)  "None  of  the  members  of  his  committee  or  their  assistants  made 
the  sworn  returns  (as  to  their  expenditure)  required  by  law,  nor  did  Senator  ClaHc 
himself  make  any  return."    (4)  Admitted  and  undisputed  facts  connected  with  Mr. 
Clark's  expenditures  and  business  dealings  justify  the  committee  in  reportii^  ad- 
versely to  his  daims.    There  are  in  addition  disputed  facts,  such  as  the  allied 
attempt  to  bribe  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee belieres  that  »ich  an  attempt  was  made.    (5)  A  change  in  eiight  voces  was 
necessary  to  change  the  result  of  the  election.   More  than  this  number  was  found  to 
have  been  obtained  by  illegal  and  corrupt  practices.   (6)  It  is  not  necessuy  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Clark  was  party  to  illegal  and  corrupt  practices:  proof  that  such  practioes 
were  indulged  in  by  his  agents  and  friends,  in  his  behalf,  is  sufficient  to  tnvalidatt  his 
claims  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.    On  May  15  Mr.  Clark,  in  an  address  to  the  Senate; 
reviewed  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  Privileges.   He  asserted  that 
in  investigations  of  a  simitar  character  it  had  been  previously  held  by  the  Senate  that 
it  must  be  affirmatively  proved  that  the  principal  had  actual  knowledge  of  fraud 
practised  by  his  agents;  but  that  in  the  present  case  the  Senate  committee,  while 
reporting  against  his  claims,  had  made  no  charge  of  complicity  against  htm.  Mr. 
Clark  contended  that  the  jcstimooy  offered  to  the  committee  had  not  been  subjected 
to  common  law  rules  of  evidence;  that  irrelevant,  malicious,  and  perjured  testimony 
had  been  accepted,  and  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  object  or  reply  thereta  la 
reference  to  the  known  difference  in  financial  standing  of  certain  Montana  legislators 
before  and  after  the  legislative  session  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  important  ^te 
measures,  in  which  he  was  not  interested,  had  come  up  for  decision,  and  that  it  wis 
quite  as  reasonable  to  suspect  the  backers  or  opponents  of  those  measures  as  hioudC 
and  in  any  case  inference  was  not  proof.   Mr.  Clark  went  at  length  utto  the  condi- 
tion of  Montana  politics,  and  said  that  under  the  unnatural  despotism  which  Mr. 
D^y  had  wrought  the  expenditure  of  large  suras  of  money  was  necessary  in  any 
attempt  to  rid  the  State  of  his  rule.   In  closing  Mr.  Clark  submitted  to  the  Senate 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  the  governor  of  Montana,  tmder  date  of 
the  nth  of  May,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Senate.   By  direction  of  Senator  Frye.  Ur. 
Clark's  name  was  thereupon  struck  from  the  roll  of  the  Senate.    The  temperance 
and  acumen  of  Mr.  Qark's  speech  and  the  good  taste  of  his  resignation  produced  a 
reactionary  impulse  in  bis  favor,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  at  large. 
Great  surprise  was  expressed,  therefore,  when  it  was  learned  that  Acting  Gorenwr 
Spriggs  of  Montana  had  immediately  appointed  Mr.  Qark  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  dw 
United  &ates  Senate  caused  by  his  resignatiotL   Governor  Smith,  an  opponent  of 
Mr.  Clark  and  one  of  the  remonstrants  to  his  seating  in  the  Senate,  had,  it  appeared, 
gone  to  California  on  business.    Lieutenant-Governor  Sprigs,  who  had  previoasly 
aasouoccd  tiiat  he  would  at  that  time  attend  the  PoptiEst  convention  at  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  Dak.,  had  thereupon  returned  to  Helena  during  the  gm'enior*5  absence  and 
sigaed  and  despatched  Mr.  Clark's  appointment.    His  aathority  for  tWs  was  clearly 
given  him  by  a  dame  in  the  Montana  constitution^  which  provides  that:  "^tn  case  ot 
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Iris  (the  governor's)  absence  from  the  State,  the  powers,  duties,  and  emoluments  of 
the  ofBce  .  .  .  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieutenant-governor."  On  May  iS  Governor 
Sndtfa,  who  had  returned  post-haste  to  Montana,  appointed  Martin  Maginnis-  to  the 
Senate  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Gark's  appointment  was  mvalid,  since  collusion  and 
Iraad  had  been  employed  to  get  the  governor  out  of  the  State,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  a  preconcerted  ploL 

In  confirmation  of  this  charge  Governor  Smith  stated  that  Mr.  Clark's  letter  of 
resignation  was  written  in  April,  and  that  examination  of  the  paper  showed  that  the 
date  of  May  ii.  which  the  document  bore,  was  subsequently  written  in  after  erasure 
of  the  original  date.  He  declared  further  that  Mr.  Clark's  son,  Charles  A.  Clark, 
bad  the  resignation  in  his  keeping,  pending  the  time  that  the  governor  left  the  State. 
On  presentation  to  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Clark  and  of  Mr.  Maginnis 
were  referred  to  the  Commtttei:  on  Elections  and  Pmilwes,  and  the  matter  went 
over  to  tiie  next  session.  The  questicms  created  by  Mr.  Qark's  coup  d"  Hat  are  of 
much  interest  and  some  complexity.   They  are  in  brief  as  follows ; 

(i)  Is  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Clark's  resignation  to  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  this  resignation,  or  (2)  can  the  Senate,  by  passing  a  resolution  declaring  that 
Mr.  Clark's  election  was,  on  account  of  his  electioneering  methods,  null  and  void 
ab  initio,  throw  back  the  date  of  the  vacancy  to  the  time  when  the  term  of  his  pred- 
ecessor ei^ired?  (3)  If  the  vacancy  is  to  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Clark's 
resignation  only,  then  that  vacancy  having  actually  happened  and  occurred  during  a 
recess  of  the  Legislature,  the  governor  of  Montana  or  one  legally  acting  in  his  place 
was  clearly  entitled  to  appoint  a  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Montana's  representa- 
tbn.  In  that  case  can  Governor  Smith's  contention  of  fraud  and  collusion  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Qark  be  sustained,  and  if  not,  can  the  Senate  avtnd  accepting 
Mr.  Clark  as  senator,  except  by  a  two-thirds  and  arbitrary  vote  of  expulsion?  (4) 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  vacancy  in  Montana's  representation  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  failure  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  legally  elect  a  senator,  then,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  recently  rendered  in  the  Quay  case  and  in  accordance  with 
an  unbroken  line  of  precedents,  neither  the  governor  nor  his  legal  representative 
in  Montana  was  entitled  to  appoint  a  senator,  the  vacancy  having  occurred  during  a 
session  of  the  L^slatnre  and  through  the  inability  of  the  Legislature  to  exercise  its 
proper  functions.  And  in  that  case  does  not  the  vacancy  in  ^lontana's  senatorial 
representation  continue  until  the  next  State  Legislature  fills  that  vacancy  by  election  ? 

Constitutional  Amendtncnt. — A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  at  Hie  elec- 
tions held  in  November  providing  that  in  case  of  the  disqualification  of  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  district  judges  may  qualify  to  act  in  their  place. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900  the  Democratic  nominee  for  governor,  J. 
K.  Toole,  defeated  Folsom,  his  Republican  opponent,  by  a  plurality  of  approximately 
9000.  The  entire  Democratic  ticket  was  elected  with  varying  pluralities,  of  which  the 
smallest  were  those  of  4000  for  attorney-general  and  of  97  for  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Caldwell  Edwards  (Dem.)  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  STth 
Congress  in  place  of  A.  J,  Campbell  (Dem.),  who  had  served  in  the  56th  Congress. 
The  Montana  Lcmslature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  9  Republicans,  11 
Democrats  and  3  Populists,  and  in  the- House  of  7  Republicans,  40  Democrats  and  21 
Populists.  It  is  stated  that  the  Legislature  in  igoi  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  8 
Republicans,  12  Democrats  and  i  Populist,  and  in  the  House  of  23  Republicans,  46 
Democrats  and  i  PopnlisL  In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  37,146  votes  and 
McKinley  25,373.  In  1896  Bryan  received  42,537  votes  and  McKinley  10494.  Bryan's 
plurality  was  thus  reduced  from  32,043  to  11,773. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  R.  B.  Smith ;  lieutenant-governor,  A.  E.  Spriggs ;  secretary  of  state.  T.  S. 
Hogan;  treasnrer,  T.  E.  Collins;  auditor,  T.  W.  Poindexter,  Jr.;  attorney -gen  oral, 
C.  B.  Nolan;  adjutant-general,  F.  C.  English;  superintendent  of  education,  E.  A. 
Carleton;  commissioner  of  Mriculture.  J.  H.  Calderhcad— all  elected  on  a  Demo- 
cratic-Populist ticket  except  English  (Rep.),  appointed  by  the  governor. 

&rorcme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Theodore  Brantley  (Rep.)  ;  associate  justices.  W. 
H.  Hunt  (Rep.),  W.  T.  Piggott  (Dem.)  ;  clerk.  H.  G.  Rickerts  (Dem.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor.  J.  K.  Toole :  lieutenant-governor,  F. 

G.  Higgins;  secretary  of  state,  G.  M.  Hays;  treasurer,  A.  H.  Barrett;  auditor,  J.  H. 
Calderhead;  attorney-general,  James  Donovan;  superintendent  of  education,  W.  W. 
Welch— all  Fusion  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900  except  that  G.  R.  Milbum  (Dem.)  replaces  W. 

H.  Htmt. 

Congressional  representative  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  A.  J.  Campbell  (Dem.). 
Congressional  representative  for  1901  C57th  Congress)  :  Caldwell  Edwards  (Pop.), 
from  Bozeman. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Thomas  H.  Carter  (until  1901)  and  W.  A. 
Qark  (until  1905.  by  the  lieutenant-governor's  appointment). 
Senators  for  1901  (S7th  Congress)  ;  W.  A.  Clark;  one  vacancy.  nn 
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MONTBNEORO,  a  principality  of  southern  Europe,  situated  at  the  northwestem 
part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  between  Bosnia  and  Albania.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
3630  square  miles,  and  its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1896,  was  237^1, 
including  about  500  foreigners.  The  Montenegrins  belong  to  the  Servian  branch  of  die 
Slav  race,  and  mostly  profess  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  capital 
is  Cettinje,  with  a  population  of  2920,  and  the  most  important  towns  are  Podgoritza. 
6534;  Dulcigno,  5000,  and  Niksic,  3530.  The  Montenegrins  are  mainly  an  agricol- 
tural  people,  and  the  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Albanians  from  Skutari.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  unfit  for  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northeastern  part,  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  very 
primitive  fashion.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  maize,  wheat,  olives, 
tobacco,  and  grapes.  There  are  large  tracts  of  forests  well  supplied  with  valuable 
woods,  but  their  inaccessibility  nuukes  them  almost  valueless.  Cattle  raising  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  trade  of  Montenegro  is  insignificant  The 
imports  for  1898  were  estimated  at  nearly  $300,000,  and  the  exports  at  $350,ooa 
The  sale  of  salt  and  petroleum  is  a  government  moncnwly.  The  revenue  of  the 
principality  is  derived  from  taxes  on  land  and  cattle  and  from  the  salt  and  petroleum 
monopolies,  amounting  in  1899  to  about  $500,000.  School  attendance  is  obligatorr. 
and  the  schools  are  free.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  and  a  college  for  boys  at 
Cettinje,  supported  by  the  Russian  empress.  The  government  is  patriarchal,  aod 
the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  reigning  prince,  Nicholas  I.,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  legislative  council  of  eight  members,  half  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  prince 
and  the  other  half  chosen  by  that  part  of  the  population  capable  of  bearing  anni 
There  is  practically  no  standing  army,  except  a  battalion  of  800  men  stationed  U 
Cettinje  and  changed  every  four  months.  Every  male  Montenegrin  receives  a  more 
or  less  military  training,  and  it  is  estimated  that  an  army  of  over  36,000  trained  men 
can  be  put  in  service  at  the  shortest  notice.  Montenegro  has  no  navy,  and  her  ports 
are  closed  to  foreign  warships,  the  coasts  being  protected  by  the  treaty  of  Beriia 
For  administrative  purposes  the  population  is  divided  into  40  tribes,  each  govemwl 
by  elected  elders  and  a  chief,  who  performs  the  functions  of  a  judge  in  time  of 
peace  and  of  a  commander  in  time  of  war.  There  is  a  supreme  court  at  Cettinje 
and  district  courts  in  several  towns,  and  in  some  cases  the  prince  himself  is  appealed 
to  for  a  decision.  The  principality  has  no  currency  of  its  own,  and  the  Austrian 
paper  is  mostly  used,  although  English  and  French  gold,  as  well  as  Turkish  silver, 
also  circulate  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  18  post-offices  in  Montenegro  and  400 
miles  of  telegraph  wire,  with  20  offices. 

MONTOOHERT  OONFBRBNOB.  See  Alabama. 

MONTBBRRAT.    See  Leeward  Islands. 

MORAVIAN  OHUROH,  or  Unitas  Fratiium,  divided  into  three  provinces — one  oa 
the  continent  of  Europe,  one  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  in  the  United  States ;  but  con- 
stituting an  organic  whole.  In  this  country  the  Moravians  first  settled  in  Georgia 
and  afterward  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  their  greatest  strength  is  centred 
The  general  synod,  at  which  the  provinces  and  missions  as  far  as  possible  arc 
represented,  meets  every  10  years;  in  the  interval  sj-nods  are  held  in  the  various 
provinces.  The  province  of  the  Unite.d  States  reports  for  1900,  Hi  churches,  118 
ministers,  and  14.817  communicants,  an  increase  in  membership  of  25  per  cent 
during  the  last  decade.  Extensive  foreign  mission  work,  begun  m  1732.  is  carried 
on  by  the  whole  church ;  it  controls  5  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  a  limited  periodical  literature,  published  both  in  English  and  German.  The 
church  contributions  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $104,381.49,  of  which  $22.- 
^.79  was  devoted  to  foreign  and  home  missions.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  Moravian  mission  work  is  their  leper  home  at  Jerusalem.  This  institution, 
established  about  30  years  ago,  supports  50  inmates,  who  are  ministered  to  by  a  half 
dozen  devoted  missionaries  and  nurses.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  receipts  of 
the  home  do  not  meet  the  moderate  expenditure  of  $6000  a  year. 

MORGAN,  John  Pierpont,  a  New  York  banker  and  financier,  has  occupied 
a  prominent  position  during  the  year  1900,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  railroad  and  various  industrial  enterprises.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17,  1837,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Engush  High  School,  in  Boston,  and  at  the  University  of  Gotttngcn.  in  Germany. 
In  1871  he  joined  the  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Company,  bankers,  which  later  became 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company.  Mr.  Morgan  negotiated  the  bond'issues  of  the  Cleveland 
administration  with  remarkable  success  at  a  time  of  great  financial  depression 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Morgan  has  purchased,  reorganized,  or  consolidated 
many  railroads,  notable  among  w-hich  were  the  West  Shore  and  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading.  During  1900  he  was  active  in  coal  projyerties,  and  purchased  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  in  the  interests  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  an  event  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  acted  to  prevent  ruinous  competition  among  the  coal- 
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mining  companies  and  the  coa!  railways.  Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Morgan's  firm 
an  agreement  between  the  coal  producers  was  reached,  and  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  anthracite  miners'  strike  in  September,  1900.  In 
December,  1900,  at  a  meeting  of  prominent  railway  men,  representing  several  of  the 
trunk  lines,  Mr.  Morgan  was  appointed  on  a  committee  formed  to  reach  a  general 
€x-officio  traffic  agreement  and  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  railroad  rates  and  ruinous 
competition.  Other  industrial  enterprises  of  vast  magnitude  are  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
hands,  and  he  is  conceded  to  be  the  ablest  financier  in  America. 

MORMONS  or  LATTHR  DAT  SAINTS,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  organized  in  1830  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  by  Joseph  Smith,  who 
became  the  prophet  of  Mormonism.  A  vision,  which  designated  him  the  founder 
of  a  new  faith,  revealed  to  him  the  Book  of  Mormon,  a  legendary  history  of  Amer- 
ica, accepted  by  the  new  sect  as  a  supplement  to  the  Scriptures  and  of  equal  weight 
with  them.  A  movement  westward  was  soon  begun,  and  after  persecution  in  various 
States  a  final  settlement  was  made  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  their  present  headquarters. 
Missionaries  are  now  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sect  is  increasing,  though  there  have  been  no  accurate  statistics  for  some 
years.  The  last  estimates  for  this  country,  made  in  1898,  assign  them  1700  ministers, 
796  churches,  and  300,000  church -members.  A  striking  characteristic  of  the  Mormons 
is  their  religious  enthusiasm  and  missionary  zeal.  These  traits,  expressed  through 
a  complete  and  welUdirected  organization,  may  to  some  extent  account  for  their 
prominence. 

Reorganised  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  founded  by  participants 
in  the  Josephite  schism  at  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
son  of  the  prophet  they  repudiated  polygamy,  questioning  the  genuineness  of  its 
revelation  by  Brigham  Young  in  1852,  but  accepted  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  of  divine 
origin.  This  sect,  with  its  head  at  Lamoni,  la.,  outlines  its  church  government  on 
the  Apostolic  Church,  and  now  includes  600  churches,  with  2200  ministers  and  45,500 
membiers. 

BSOROOOO,  a  Mohammedan  empire,  occupying  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  seat  of  government 
or  residence  of  the  sultan  is  alternately  at  Fez,  Morocco  City,  and  Mequinez. 

Area  and  Population. — As  the  frontiers  toward  southern  Algeria  and  the  Sahara 
are  undefined,  the  area  of  Morocco  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
though  the  figure  usually  accepted  is  219,000  square  miles.  The  population,  which 
comprises  Arabs,  Berbers,  Tuaregs,  negroes,  some  Jews,  and  a  few  Christians  (most 
of  the  last  named  being  in  Tangier),  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  2,500,000 
100,400,000;  4,000,000  IS,  perhaps,  most  nearly  correct. 

Government,  etc. — The  government  is  an  absolute  despotism,  the  sultan  being  the 
irresponsible  head  of  both  civil  and  religious  law.  Unlike  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  other  Mohammedan  rulers,  he  is  not  restricted  by  the  expounders  of  the  Koran. 
He  is  assisted  by  six  ministers,  who  have  no  executive  authority  beyond  what  he 
chooses  to  give  them.  Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz,  however,  the  present  sultan,  who  suc- 
Meded  to  the  throne  in  1894,  when  he  was  about  14  years  of  ag^,  was  practically 
dominated  by  Sid  Ahmed  Ben  Musa,  the  grand  vizier,  until  the  tatter's  death  in 
1900.  The  regular  army  comprises  about  10,000  infantry  and  400  cavalry;  besides 
some  2000  irregular  cavalry,  there  are  in  differents  parts  of  the  country  about 
18,000  militia,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  while  in  addition  to  these  the  urgency  of  war 
could  call  forth  about  40.000  foot  and  horse.  The  annual  imperial  revenue,  which 
is  derived  largely  from  monopolies,  taxes,  and  extortions,  is  estimated  at  about 
$2,400,000. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition,  and  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  little  developed.  The  principal  manufactured 
articles  are  slippers  and' carpets,  and  these  to  some  extent  are  exported.  The  lead- 
ing exported  products  include  beans,  cattle,  wool,  goat-skins,  eggs,  and  wax ;  other 

Rroducts  are  maize,  pease,  almonds,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  wheat,  barley,  esparto, 
emp.  and  bird-seed.  Among  the  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  other 
textiles,  sugar  and  provisions,  iron  goods  and  other  hardware,  candles,  and  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  imports  in  1897  amounted  to  $6,797,656;  in  1898,  $5,680,797.  The 
exports  for  these  years  amounted  to  $5,421,380  and  $5,650,000  respectively.  In  the 
latter  year  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  22  per  cent, 
from  France,  and  nearly  9  per  cent,  from  Germany;  about  29  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  went  to  Great  Britain,  28  per  cent,  to  France,  and  17  per  cent,  to  Germany. 
The  vessels  entering  at  the  ports  in  1898  numbered  2089,  and  aggregated  997.749 
tons. 

Political  Conditions. — The  grand  vizier,  Sid  Ahmed  Ben  Musa,  "the  most  feared  . 
and  detested  man  in  the  country,"  who  for  six  years  had  practically  ruled  the 
empire  in  the  name  of  the  young  sultan,  died  in  the  city  of  Morocco  May  13.  1900. 
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Ahmed,  who  was  regarded  as  a  successful  di|i4Qinat,  kept  Morocco  free  from  the 
foreign  "influence"  that  so  often  cultninates  tn  a  protectorate  or  even  in  annexation. 
The  removal  of  this  strong  force  from  the  Moorish  govermneat  suggests  the  well- 
known  desire  of  France  to  extend  her  dominions  along  the  Mediterraaean  from 
Algeria  to  the  Atlantic.  Not  only  has  Great  Britain  stood  E^ainst  such  action,  as 
in  some  degree  it  wouW  neutralize  her  command  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Gibr^tar, 
but  other  nations,  including  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  have  opposed  it, 
since  in  the  event  of  French  occupation  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Moorish  ports 
would  be  practically  closed  to  all  but  French  trade.  In  the  summer  of  1900  it  was 
reported  that  Great  Britain  was  probably  not  inclined  to  risk  serious  trouble  with 
France  over  the  Moorish  question,  provided  she  could  preserve  the  independence 
or  neutrality  of  the  African  coast  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  thus  keep  unimfaired  the 
strategic  value  of  her  Mediterranean  position. 

The  Moorish  government  is  jealous  of  the  growing  French  influence  along  the 
undefined  southern  boundary  of  the  country.  On  December  28,  1899,  an  expedition, 
under  M.  Flamant,  which  was  said  to  be  for  scientific  purposes,  but  which  had 
a  military  escort,  came  into  conflict  with  the  inhabitants  of  Insalah.  an  oasis  lying 
some  three  hundred  miles  south  of  El  Golea,  the  southernmost  of  the  French  militan- 
stations,  on  the  Algerian  frontier.  The  natives  were  defeated.  Insalah  was  occupied, 
and  apparently  the  important  oasis  of  Twat  came  under  French  influence.  The 
Twat  region  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  Saharan  trade.  On  March  J9,  1900,  a 
force  of  Kessurians,  who  were  threatening  the  French  at  Insalah,  was  attacked  sLod 
defeated  at  Ingher,  and  the  town  was  occupied.  A  local  chieftain,  known  as  the 
pasha  of  Tirami,  or  the  governor  of  Twat,  was  taken  prisoner.  On  Ajiril  5  the 
French  occupied  Igli.  a  town  commanding  the  caravan  route  between  the  more 
southerly  oasis  and  Morocco.  The  Moorish  government  looked  with  such  disfavor 
upon  these  encroachments,  regarding  them  as  violations  of  the  treaty  at  1&45,  that 
on  June  20  the  sultan,  through  Hadji  ^[ahomed  el  Torres,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  at  Tangier,  addressed  a  protest  to  the  Powers.  In  July  the  French  premier 
stated  that  the  alleged  encroachments  had  been  made  wholly  within  French  territor)'- 
A  dispute  also  arose  over  French  railway  construction  south  of  Ain-Sefra.  Tbocph 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  boundary  demarcation  here,  the  sultan  bases  his  claim 
to  the  territory  on  the  fact  that  hitherto  he  has  suffered  no  interference  in  the 
appointment  of  its  officials.  Further  trouble  was  reported  in  Aogust.  when  Moorish 
troops  were  massing  along  the  frontier  of  Algeria  and  tribesmen  were  raiding 
territory  claimed  by  that  coimtry.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  situation  appeared 
to  be  threatening.  In  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magasine  for  July,  1900,  written  at 
Tangier  on  the  5th  of  the  preceding  momh.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris,  aa  authority  on 
Slorocco.  scouted  the  idea  that  France  wished  to  subjugaite  and  annex  the  countrr. 
Mr.  Harris  hoJds  that  the  group  of  oases  known  as  Twat  and  Igli  properly  belong 
to  the  Algerian  hinterland.  Separated  from  Morocco  by  many  miles  of  desert,  they 
were  of  no  advantage  to  that  country,  but  to  France  they  were  a  serious  menace, 
as  the  bands  of  marauders,  who  from  tlie  security  of  these  oases  have  been  accos- 
tomed  to  sally  forth  and  raid  Algerian  caravans,  would  transfer  their  disagreeable 
attentions  to  the  proposed  French  Sahara  railway.  (See  Africa,  paragraph  French 
Possessions.) 

Trouble  with  the  United  States  was  threatened  in  the  fall  of  1900,  when  that 
cotmtry  demanded  of  the  sultan  an  indemnity  of  $5000  for  the  murder  of  Marcus 
Essagin,  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  who  had  been  burned  to  death  by  a  mcib 
at  Fez.  At  first  the  Moorish  government  refused  to  honor  the  American  claim,  but 
on  December  18  the  United  States  consul  at  Tangier  reported  its  settlement.  It 
was  also  reported  that  Morocco  had  agreed  to  pay  certain  German  claims  amoimtiiiK 
to  about  $46,000. 

MORPHOLOOT.     See  Zoological  Literature  (paragraphs  Text-books  and 

Zoological  Societies). 

MORRIBON,  GoORGE  Ernest,  M.D..  has  been  a  correspondent  at  Peking  for  the 
London  Times  since  1897.  and  was  wrongly  reported  a  victim  of  the  disorders  in  July, 
1900.  His  letters  have  given  full  and  accurate  inforntation.  and  have  been  regarded  as 
authoritative  on  Chinese  affairs.  Dr.  Morrison  was  bom  at  Geelong,  Victoria,  in  i86». 
studied  at  Melbourne  University,  and  took  his  medical  degree  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1893.  He  is  also  known  as  a  traveller.  In  1882  be  shipped  as  an 
ordinary  seaman  on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  study  the  slave  traffic 
there,  and  his  accounts  published  in  the  Melbourne  Age  stirred  the  anthorities  to 
action.  Soon  after  he  made  his  famous  walking  tour  across  Australia  from  Norman- 
ton,  in  the  north,  to  his  home  in  Victoria.  In  1883  he  was  in  New  Guinea,  where 
he  was  speared  by  the  natives.  In  1894  Dr.  Morrison  crossed  overland  from  Shang- 
hai to  the  Burmese  frontier,  and  wrote  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  journey  in 
his  book.  An  Auttralian  in  China.    Two  years  later,  at  a  time  when  France  and 
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England  were  disputing  over  some  regions  in  the  Mekong,  he  journeyed  through 
Siam,  and  first  wrote  some  of  his  graphic  letters  for  the  London  Times.  Since  he 
has  been  resident  correspondent  at  Peking  he  has  undertaken  some  important 
travels  in  China  and  Siberia. 

BIUTiHATiT.,  Michael  G.,  a  British  writer  on  statistical  subjects,  died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1900,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  educated  at  the  Irish  College  in  Rome.  The 
Buenos  Ayres  Standard,  the  first  English  daily  paper  printed  in  South  America, 
was  founded  by  him  in  1861.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Contemporary  Review  and  Section  F  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  principal  works  are:  The  Progress  of  the 
World  (1880)  ;  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (1886),  and  the  Industries  and  H^ealth 
of  Nations  ( 1896). 

MULLBR,  Fkieducu  Max,  LL.D..  D.C.L.,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  scholar, 
died  at  Oxford,  Et^land,  October  28,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Dessau,  Germany,  in 
1823,  the  son  of  Wilhelm  Mullet,  a  German  poet  of  considerable  renown.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  under  Brockhaus  at 
Leipzig,  and  subsequently  continued  his  work  tinder  Bopp  and  Schelling  in  Berlin, 
and  under  Eugene  Burnouf  in  Paris.  The  first -work  of  importance,  which  he  under- 
took at  the  suggestion  of  Bumouf,  was  a  translatimi  of  the  Rig  i'eda.  The  prepa- 
ration of  this  work  necessitated  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1846,  where,  aided  by 
htfi  influential  friend.  Baron  Bunsen,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  East  India 
ComiHaqr  to  assume  the  expense  of  publication  in  view  of  the  important  bearing  of 
the  book  cm  the  lanciuge,  history,  and  rdigion  of  the  sreat  body  of  British  subjects 
b  India.  In  1848  he  establi^Kd  himsdf  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  ap- 
peared the  first  v<duine  of  his  Rig  Veda.  In  1850  Muller  was  appointed  deputy 
Tayiorian  professor  of  modern  languages ;  four  years  later  he  succeeded  to  the 
professorship,  and  in  1858  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  From  1865  to  1867 
he  was  Oriental  librarian,  and  the  following  year  became  first  professor  of  compara- 
tive philology  at  Oxford.  In  1870  he  gave  a  course  of  lectttres  on  the  science  of 
religion  before  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  1873  on  "Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage." In  187s  he  resigned  his  professorship,  but  remained  at  Oxford,  where  he 
bcgm  his  edition  of  a  series  of  translations  01  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  He 
received  honors  and  depcrees  from  the  various  scientific  societies  of  Europe.  He 
was  one  of  the  thirty  knights  of  the  Ordre  pour  le  MSrite,  and  Cambridge  made  him 
Doctor  of  Law  and  of  I%ilosophy.  In  1896  he  was  made  a  member  o?  the  British 
Privy  Council. 

Miiller's  works  include:  Rig  I'cda  Sanhita  (6  vols.,  1840-73;  2d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1889-92)  ;  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (41  vols..  1876-93)  ;  Hitopadcsa,  Text  with 
Interlinear  Transliteration,  Grammatical  Analysis  and  English  Translation  (1866); 
Buddhist  Texts  from  Japan  (1881-85)  :  History  of  the  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature 
(2d  ed.,  18^)  ;  India,  IVImt  Can  it  Teach  UsT  (18^3)  ;  an  English  translation  of 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (1881);  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion 
(1870);  On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  Hibbert  Lectures  (1878:  new  ed., 
1^82);  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  (4  vols.,  1867-75);  Selected  Essays  on 
Language,  Mythology,  and  Religion  (2  vols.,  1881);  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
LMguage  (rewritten  1891);  The  Science  of  Thought  (18S7),  an  exposition  of  his 
ideas  on  the  science  of  philology;  Giflford  Lectures:  (fl)  Natural  Religion  (1890)  ; 
(fc)  Physical  Religion  (1891);  Deutsche  Liehe  (ed.  9,  1889),  a  story  which  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages. 

Miiller's  thoughtful  and  conscientious  work  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  literature  had 
the  effect  of  imparting  a  powerful  impulse  to  research,  while  books  like  his  History 
of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  are  still  to  be  counted  among  the  most  scholarly  and 
original  publications  in  that  field.  His  general  ideas,  however,  on  the  philosophy 
of  language  w<»i  him  much  wider  popularity  than  the  more  positive  work  in  Sans- 
krit, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  scientific  world  has  found  it  impossible 
to  accept  many  of  his  strange  etymologies  and  theoretical  deductions. 

Miiller  classes  comparative  philology  with  the  exact  sciences.  In  framing  his 
ingcnions  exposition  of  the  Science  of  Language  (published  first  in  1861),  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  human  speech,  he  endeavors 
to  show  that,  like  any  of  the  physical  sciences,  comparative  philology  has  evolved 
iWpa&sing  through  the  empirical  and  clas.-^ificatory  stages  into  a  branch  of  philoso- 
phy whose  general  law.s  are  as  definite  and  invariable  as  the  empirical  laws  of  physics 
vaA  chemistry.  Miiller's  views,  applied  to  the  Aryan  languages,  have  brought  about 
»e  dissemination  of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  idea  of  the  close  blood-relationship 
of  peeves  far  removed  from  one  another  geographically.  Certain  etymological 
relations  between  the  Sanskrit  lanpuage.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Greek,  Latin. 
Iranian,  and  German  lai^uages.  on  the  other,  had  already  been  established ;  and  from 
Mailer's  theories  it  followed  that  the  people  that  spoke  these  kindred  languages 
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must  be  derived  from  one  common  stock,  and,  therefore,  from  separated  branches  of 
one  family,  the  so-called  Aryan  race.  Many  phenomena  in  the  intellectual  develt^ 
ment  ot  that  and  of  other  races  Mtiller  endeavored  to  explain  by  the  psychological 
influence  of  forms  of  language.  According  to  him,  articulate  sound  is  by  no  means 
something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  idea  which  it  expresses;  the  word  is  the 
sound  picture  of  the  thoi^ht — it  is  "thought  incarnate."  On  this  principle  he 
imagines  mythology,  which  he  calls  "a  disease  or  affection  of  language,"  as  having 
originated  in  something  like  the  following  process:  In  the  primitive  state  of  man 
names  of  animate  objects  were  formed  with  different  terminations,  corresponding 
to  the  different  sexes;  when  new  words  were  subsequently  created  to  designate 
inanimate  objects  masculine  or  feminine  terminations  were  applied  to  them,  merely 
by  analogy  to  the  older  words ;  but  in  course  of  time  this  difference  in  the  form  ot 
words  caused  the  actual  application  of  the  idea  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  which 
.  fancy  further  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  thus  the  myth 
was  bom.  The  explanation,  though  simple  and  attractive,  is  not,  however,  correct. 
According  to  views  following  from  modem  investigations  on  the  subject,  exactly 
the  reverse  is  the  case :  the  belief  preceded  the  gender  termination,  and  not  the 
gender  termination  the  belief.  Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  his  life  Miiller  adhered 
to  his  theories  in  this  as  in  other  instances.  In  1881,  twenty-two  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  he  persisted  in  thinking  that  human  speech, 
though  subject  to  continuous  development,  had  its  origin  in  a  sort  of  miracle;  that 
"the  gift  of  language  belonged  to  man  from  the  very  first,"  and  that  "the  idea  of 
a  humanity  emerging  from  the  depths  of  animal  brutality  can  never  be  maintained." 

While,  therefore,  a  considerable  portion  of  Muller's  work  does  not  stand  the  test 
of  rigid  scientific  criticism,  it  is,  nevertheless,  universally  adinitted  that  few  are  as 
deeply  versed  in  the  Sanskrit  lore  as  he  was.  Besides,  his  poetic  imagination  and  his 
happy  use  of  words  and  illustrations,  giving  clearness  and  coloring  to  his  style, 
certainly  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  famous  populanzers  of  scientific 
thought. 

MUNICIPAL  BATH-HOTTSBB.  During  1900  the  number  of  municipal  bath- 
houses in  London  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  baths  in  Fulham,  Poplar,  Belhnal 
Green,  Millnall,  Shoreditch,  and  St.  Pancras.  Most  of  these  contain  provision  for 
both  tub  and  shower-baths,  swimming  pools,  and  a  laundry  department.  At  Deal. 
England,  two  underground  bath-houses  and  water-closets  combmed  in  a  somewhat 
novel  pattern  were  completed  in  October,  1900.  I'he  first  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  street,  and  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  being  fenced  around  and  planted  with 
shrubs  and  Hewers.  It  has  six  water-closets,  six  circular,  glazed  urinals,  two  tub 
baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  lavatory  with  two  basins,  and  an  attendant's  room. 
It  is  thoroughly  sanitary  in  its  construction,  and  cost  less  than  $5000.  The  second 
is  on  much  the  same  plan,  except  that  it  is  roofed  and  lighted  with  pavement  glass. 
This  plan  of  constructing  underground  toilet  stations  in  the  centre  of  the  street 
was  recommended  in  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  ot  New 
York  in  1897  for  that  city.  Incidentally,  the  entrance  to  such  conveniences  would 
form  a  place  of  refuge  for  foot  passengers  while  crossing  crowded  thoroi^fares. 
Under  the  provisions  of  a  legislative  act  several  municipal  bath-houses  have  been 
constructed  or  designed  in  New  York  State  in  the  past  few  years.  In  1895  a  law  was 
passed  making  it  mandatory  on  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  or  those  having 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants  to  establish  such  number  of  free  public  baths  as  the 
local  Board  of  Health  may  deem  necessary.  Each  bath  is  to  be  open  the  year 
around  not  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
The  maintenance  of  ocean  or  river  baths  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
section  of  the  act.  It  is  also  provided  that  smaller  cities  and  villages  may  maintain 
free  public  baths  and  may  make  loans  or  use  their  funds  for  this  purpose.  This 
act  is  probably  the  Brst  general  legislation  on  this  subject  to  be  enacted  by  an 
American  State.  Buffalo  was  the  first  city  to  avail  itself  of  the  privileges  of  this 
law.  and  in  1897  put  in  operation  a  bath-house,  costing  $14,800,  which  has  proved 
extremely  popular.  In  1900  a  second  bath-house  was  constructed.  New  York,  Troy. 
Albany,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse  either  have  completed  or  are  constructing  city 
baths.  The  most  elaborate  structure  is  the  Rivington  Street  Bath-house  in  New 
York,  which  cost  $100,000,  and  was  made  ready  for  use  early  in  1900.  It  is  located  in 
one  of  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  sections  of  the  city,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
3000  baths  a  day.  The  city  of  Newark  has  two  municipal  bath-houses,  one  erected 
in  1895  and  the  other  in  1897,  and  money  for  a  third  was  appropriated  in  t9oa  The 
baths  are  very  popular,  having  been  patronized  by  327.526  males  and  45.017  females 
up  to  December  i,  1900.  Several  swimming  clubs  for  both  men  and  women  are 
maintained,  which  at  stated  times  have  the  use  of  the  pools.  The  baths  are  free, 
but  there  is  a  charge  for  suits  and  towels.  In  at  least  two  cities  in  America — Boston 
and  New  York — luthing  facilities  have  been  provided  in  public  schools  with  good 
results.   The  Paul  Revere  School  of  Boston  and  Public  Sdiool  No.  i  in  New  Yoric 
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have  fnthrooms.  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  sjrstem.  The  plan  originated  in 
the  German  town  of  Gottingen,  where  in  1885  shower-baths  were  put  into  the 
schools,  and  their  use  made  compulsory.  The  movement  has  many  warm  advocates, 
and  in  certain  localities  has  much  to  commend  it.  That  children  should  be  taught 
the  importance  of  personal  cleanliness  is  essential  to  good  citizenship,  being  the  root 
of  many  civic  virtues.  Besides,  the  most  elaborate  and  scientiiic  methods  of  ventila- 
tion will  not  secure  pure  air  in  school-rooms  until  bodily  cleanliness  is  the  rule. 

BIUMIOIPAZi  OOVBRNMENT.  The  present  article  is  intended  to  reflect  to 
some  extent  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  during  the  year  on  municipal 
government,  and  also  to  indicate  various  tendencies  in  municipal  government  which 
are  exemplified  by  actual  recorded  legislation  of  judicial  decisions. 

Extension  of  Municipal  Control. — ^The  increasing  tendency  of  cities  to  extend  the 
«mtroI  of  their  government  over  public  utilities,  and,  in  fact,  to  nearly  all  matters  of 
common  importance  to  their  citizens,  was  well  illustrated  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff  in  November,  1900.  If,  in  1800.  said  Mr.  Woodruff,  "an  American 
city  provided  for  paving  the  streets  and  cleaning  them  of  the  grosser  and  fouler 
impurities;  for  a  few  night  watchmen  and  a  handful  of  constables;  for  cleansing 
and  repairing  the  sewers  and  docks  and  for  lighting  the  streets  with  miserable 
oil-lamps,  the  'fathers'  thought  that  they  were  performing  their  whole  duty  to  the 
inhabitants."  At  the  present  time,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  the  courts  have 
decided  that  the  following  are  among  the  proper  objects  of  municipal  interest,  con- 
trol, and  ownership:  "Roads,  bridges,  sidewalks,  sewers,  ferries,  markets,  scales, 
wharves,  canals,  parks,  baths,  schools,  libraries,  museums,  hospitals,  lodging-houses, 
poorhouses,  jails,  cemeteries,  prevention  of  fire,  supply  of  water,  gas,  electricity, 
heat,  power,  transportation,  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  clocks,  slcating  rinks, 
musical  entertainments,  exhibitions  of  fire-works,  tobacco  warehouses,  employment 
offices."  But  that  these  extensions  of  the  functions  of  city  government  necessitate 
an  enormous  increase  in  expense  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  budget  of  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  years  1800  and  1899.  In  1800  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was 
stated  to  be  70,267,  and  the  cost  of  government  was  $68,480.92,  which  equalled  a  per 
capita  tax  of  97  cents.  In  1899  the  population  approximated  1,115.000,  the  budget 
was  $30,958,3^.88,  and  the  per  capita  expense  was  therefore  $27.76.  To  take  up 
one  or  two  of  the  items  of  these  budgets  in  detail :  In  1899  there  were  2191  policemen 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  cost  of  the  department  was  $2,732,483.3:.  There  was  also 
appropriated  for  electric  lighting  $1,118,017.78,  and  for  gasoline  lighting,  $279,930. 
In  1800  the  total  appropriation  for  "watching  and  lighting"  the  city  was  $18,156.  In 
1899  the  appropriation  for  the  fire  department  was  $979,501.20;  in  1800  there  were 
only  volunteer  firemen.  In  1897  there  were  433  public  schools  and  3465  teachers  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1800  there  was  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  because  there 
were  no  public  schools. 

Power  of  Police  to  Regulate  Vice. — On  May  14.  1900,  the  Supreme  Court  (United 
States)  banded  down  a  decision  affirming  the  rights  of  the  Municipal  Council  and 
polite  of  New  Orleans  to  regulate  vice  in  that  city.  The  case  arose  from  ordinances 
approved  by  the  City  Council  in  January  and  July.  1897,  prohibiting  abandoned 
women  from  residing  or  following  their  calling  m  certain  specified  sections  of  the 
city,  though  not  authorizing  them  to  dwell  in  any  section.  Various  taxpayers  and 
also  the  Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  thereupon 
brought  suit  against  the  city,  first  in  the  courts  of  Louisiana  and  later  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  the  ordinances  was  to  introduce  vice  to  an 
alarming  extent  into  those  sections  of  the  city  not  specifically  protected  by  the  ordi- 
nances, and  that  as  a  result  the  plaintiffs  were  greatly  injured  hy  depreciation  in  the 
valtK  of  their  property  and  in  other  ways,  and  that  this  injury  was  without  due 
process  of  law  and  was  unconstitutional.  To  this  complaint  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
answered  that  the  ordinances  in  question  had  been  legally  passed  under  the  power 
given  to  the  city  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1896  providing  for  "the  government 
and  administration  of  the  city,"  and  authorizing  the  council,  among  other  things, 
"to  regulate  houses  of  prostitution  .  .  .  and  to  close  such  houses  from  certain 
limits."  The  court  held  in  its  decision  that  the  management  of  the  difficult  social 
problem  presented  in  the  case  belonged  legitimately  to  the  police  power  reserved  to 
the  States.  But  if  the  jiolice  had  power  to  limit  vice  they  must  also,  and  as  part  of 
that  power,  have  the  right  to  limit  it  territorially.  Moreover,  vice  was  not  pro- 
tected in  any  locality  by  the  ordinances,  the  ordinary  legal  methods  for  abating 
nuisances  remained  open  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  if  injury  still  resulted  from  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power  it  was  inferential  and  indirect,  and  could  not  be  made 
cause  for  interference  by  the  federal  judiciary. 

New  Orleans— Telephone  Monopoly.— An  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
"competing"  public  service  corporations  from  acquiring  monopoly  by  agreement  was 
furnished  early  in  1900  by  two  New  Orleans  telephone  companies.  The  first  com- 
paiqr,  established  two  years  before,  had  chained  rates  which  were  considered  exces- 
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sive.  Therefore,  a  second  company  ^^-as  able  to  obtain  a  charter  from  die  City  Coun- 
cil, on  the  understandins  that  its  chaises  should  not  exceed  $36  a  year  for  restdentiil 
service  and  $48  a  year  ior  office  service,  and  on  the  further  understanding  that  it 
would  not  oat  to  or  be  absorbed  by  any  other  company  without  the  consent  of 
the  City  Council."  The  first  company  cut  its  rates  to  meet  those  established  by  its 
Uter  rival,  and  both  companies  furnished  prompt  and  efficient  serv-ice.  Presently, 
however,  it  transpired  that  the  stock  of  the  second  company  had  been  bought  op 
by  stockholders  of  the  6rst  conq>any  acting  as  imiHvuimals.  The  second  cofnpany 
was  then  allowed  by  its  officers  to  run  down  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  its  cu^ 
tomers  into  the  first  company.  Cotncidently  with  this  came  an  announcement  froa 
the  first  company  that  on  and  after  April  I  its  old  rates  for  service  would  be 
restored.  The  State  Telephone  Commission  then  took  the  matter  up,  and  by  the 
power  delegated  to  it  by  the  recent  State  constitution  ffirbade  the  raising  of  the  rates 
until  its  consent  had  been  obtained.  Itt  the  meantime  a  third  telephone  company 
^ptied  for  a  charter,  offering  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  as  sure^  that  it 
would  not  be  bought  up  by  any  other  concern,  acting  collectively  or  as  todividaals, 
that  for  certain  specified  reasons  51  per  cent  of  its  stock  should  remain  on  deposit 
with  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

San  Frtntcisco  Cltarter— Public  Utilities. — Much  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the 
new  San  Francisco  charter,  adopted  in  1899,  00  account  of  the  provisions  which  it 
maJces  for  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  all  public  utilities,  and  because  of  the  steps 
taken  thereunder  in  1900  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  the  water  supply.  (See 
CALiF(»tNiA,  paragraph  San  Francisco  Water  Supply.)  The  principal  aecbons  oi 
this  part  of  the  charter  are  as  follows:  i.  It  is  the  declared  intention  of  the  people 
to  gradually  acquire  and  ultimately  own  the  public  utilities  of  the  city  and  coui^- 
3.  Within  one  year  from  the  time  the  charter  goes  into  effect  and  every  two  shears 
thereafter,  until  all  public  utilities  are  acquired  and  owned  by  the  city  and  county, 
the  st^rvisors  must  procure  estimates  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  water-worlra. 

f;as-worlcs,  electric-light  works,  telephone  lines,  street  railroads,  and  such  other  pidf- 
ic  utilities  as  the  supervisors  may  determine  or  as  the  pcofie  may  elect  by  petition  to 
the  supervisors.  3.  After  the  estimates  have  been  procured,  the  super\-isors  must 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  the  public  utilities  tbey 
deem  of  most  immediate  importance  to  the  city,  and  the  result  of  these  negotiaticnis 
must  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  definite  proposition  to  the  electors  of  the  city  and 
county  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.  4.  Whenever  a  petittoa, 
signed  by  electors  equal  in  number  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last  elec- 
tion is  presented  to  the  supervisors  requesting  them  to  enter  imo  negotiations  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  particular  public  utility,  the  supervisors  must  undertake  the 
negotiations  requested,  and  must  submit  to  the  rfectors  an  election  propo- 
sition thereon.  In  such  case  the  mayor  also  may  submit  a  proposition  to  the 
electors  bearing  upon*  the  acquisition  of  this  public  utility.  5.  If  the  cost  of  any 
desired  public  utility  renders  necessary  an  issue  of  municipal  bonds,  the  snperrisors, 
in  submitting  propositions,  must  specify  the  amoimt  of  t^e  proposed  issue  and  the 
rate  of  interest  thereon,  and  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors  be 
required  to  authorize  the  issue  of  such  bonds;  and  not  less  than  one-fortieth  of  tbe 
total  amount  of  any  bond  issue  so  authorized  must  be  paid  each  and  every  year.  6. 
No  indebtedness  for  the  acquisition  of  any  public  utility  may  be  incurred  if  that 
indebtedness,  together  with  the  existing  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  and  county, 
exceeds  at  any  one  time  15  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  and  county. 

Afunicipal  Debt  Limit. — The  wisdom  of  laying  down  a  hard-and-fast  dd>t  Kmit 
beyond  which  municipalities  cannot  incur  debt,  except,  perhaps,  for  additional  waKr 
supplies,  has  been  much  questioned  of  late.  This  has  resulted  from  the  e£Forb  larttdy 
made  by  many  cities  to  acquire  and  own  their  public  utiiitiea,  and  because  tiwy  ha« 
been  checked  in  acquiring  these  utilities  by  debt  limits  imposed  by  their  charters  or 
by  the  State  constitution.  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  tbe  comptroller  of  New  Yoifc  City, 
discussed  this  subject  in  an  article  submitted  in  March  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  advocating  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  whatever  of  the  water-front 
of  Manhattan  Island  remamed  in  private  hands  (see  New  Youc,  paragraph  Public 
Ownership  of  Docks),  Mr.  Coler  pointed  out  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
financial  stability  of  a  city,  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  debt  incurred  for 
revenue-bearing  pr(^>erty  and  debt  incurred  for  roads,  public  bnildings.  and  other 
similar  improvements  which,  however  necessary,  are  not  directly  or  tangibly  prodnc- 
tive.  The  latter  are  a  drain  upon  taxable  property  and  the  public  revenoes;  the 
former,  if  wisely  made,  reduce  taxes  and  add  at  once  to  the  weahh  and  resources  of 
the  city.  In  the  rapid  transit  contract  (see  New  York,  paragraph  Rapid  Transit), 
for  example,  New  York  City  was  obliged  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,000. 
But  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  both  principal  and  interest  were  made  payaMe  by 
the  contractor.  Hence,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  road  the  city  will  teceive 
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a  great  money-makii^  system,  absolutely  anincumbered,  aad  without  the  payment  of 
one  cent  by  the  taxpayers.  Again,  a  city  is  legally  able  to  acquire  and  exercise 
monopolistic  r^ts  in  the  matter  of  public  utilities,  and,  therefore,  by  the  destmction 
of  competition  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  arbitrary  raisiaig  of  rates  and  prices,  the 
risks  inridencai  to  ordinary  business  may  be  largely  done  away  with.  There  is  an- 
other side  to  the  question.  The  usual  form  in  which  restrictions  are  made  upon  the 
incurring  of  debt  by  municipalities  prohibits  debt  in  excess  oi  a  spscifii^  per  cent,  of 
tilt  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property.  Now,  if  the  city  acquires  by  purchase 
vataaUc  rerenue-prodncing  property  frotn  individuals  or  corporations,  its  actual 
financial  strragtb  and  ability  is  so  mucb  the  greater.    But  it&  financi;^  frudom  is 

the  same  time  restricted,  because,  crcn  when  the  city  bas  paid  oft  tiie  debt  incurred 
by  the  purchase,  or  if  it  inairred  no  drbl  thcfefor.  stilly  as  Mr.  Coler  pointed  out, 
^  tDt^  value  of  taxaUe  property  has  been  dinrinisl^  to  the  extent  of  the  city's 
pmluaes  and^  tkerefore,  for  tiie  future,  the  city,  by  a  speii^Ked  per  cent,  ef  these 
parduttcs,  is  less  empowered  than  it  facMcrly  was  to  acquire  by  purviaac  and  the 
issiK  of  bonds  further  and  equally  niaaSAt  property.  Finally,  as  a  noted  iiinuiiupal 
authority  has  stated,  there  is  no  better  financial  reason  for  a  prescribed  ratio  between 
a  city's  taxable  property  and  its  indebtedness  than  there  Is  reason  tn  ordinary  busi- 
ness imdertakings  for  a  definite  ratio  between  the  capital  and  indebtedness  of 
individuals  or  corporations. 

Baltimore — Private  vs.  Public  Ltghtine. — On  January  4  a  Municipal  Lighting 
Commission  was  appointed  to  detcrmme  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  municipal 
lighting  plant  in  Baltimore  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  rates  charged  by  the  pri- 
vate gas  and  electric  companies  were  or  were  not  exorbitant.  In  a  preliminary  re- 
port, submitted  February  15,  the  commission  found  that  Baltimore  was  paying  at 
least  IS  per  cent,  more  for  its  lighting  than  any  large  city  in  the  country ;  that,  though 
amply  warranted  by  economic  conditions,  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  electric 
lighting  for  10  years  and  in  gas  lighting  for  12  years,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs 
resulted  from  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  gas  company  and  from  a  monopoly  by 
agreement  jointly  enjoyed  by  the  electric-lighting  companies.  The  commission  in- 
tfcated  four  ways  by  which  the  price  for  lighting  might  be  reduced  to  its  proper  and 
normal  level;  I.  "Properly  regulated  competition,  unrestricted  competition  being  con- 
sidered the  least  advisable  of  any  method;  as  has  happened  heretofore,  it  surely 
results  in  further  consolidation  and  aggravation  of  the  evils."  2.  "By  makmg  con- 
tracts, and  providing,  if  possible,  for  reductions  in  price  as  the  number  of  lights 
increase."  3.  By  reducing  the  price  by  legislative  action.  4.  By  a  municipal  plant. 
The  commission  recommended  that  the  Legislatmr  pass  bilTs  authoriring-  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  franchise  commission  having  power  to  deal  with  public  service  cor- 
porations, and  authorizing  the  city  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  a  municipal  lighting 
[riant.  The  second  of  these  recommendations  was  enacted  into  Taw  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  it  is  believed  that,  backed  by  the  power  thereby  given,  Baltimore  will  be 
able  tqr  municipal  or  private  plants  to  obtain  lighting  at  reasonable  cost. 

New  York  City — Confession  of  Judgment. — Acts  passed  1^  the  New  York  State 
I.ygialatttre  in  1900,  limiting  the  power  of  the  corporation  eoonsel  of  New  York 
City  to  order  unappropriated  moneys  paid  out  from  the  dty  treasury  by  his  personal 
and  unchecked  confession  of  judgment  and  by  other  means,  were  of  especial  interest 
and  importance  to  many  large  cities,  because  practically  the  same  conditions  exist  in 
them  as  existed  in  New  York  City  prior  to  the  passage  of  these  acts.  In  Philadel- 
phia, for  example,  the  amount  of  previously  unappropriated  money  taken  from  the 
treasury  was.  in  i^.  $1,459-556. 27-  The  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  the  comptroller  of  New  York  City,  to  safeguard  the 
city^s  money,  provide  in  brief  as  follows:  i.  The  corporation  counsel  "shall  not 
institute  any  proceedings  for  acquiring  title  to  real  estate  by  condemnation  proceed- 
ings except  for  opening  streets  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  s^roved  by  the 
concurrent  vote  or  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
2-  The  corporation  counsel  shall  not  settle  or  compromise  any  claims  against  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  confess  judgment  against  the  city  or  accept  any  offer  of  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  city  without  the  previous  written  approval  of  the  comptroller,  and  in 
case  of  claims  exceeding  $10,000  without  the  added  written  approval  of  the  mayor. 
3.  Contracts  for  work  to  be  done  or  supplies  to  be  furnished,  when  not  made  at 
PflMc  letting,  "shall  be  evidenced  by  orders  signed  by  the  proper  head  of  depart- 
ment, boani,  officer,  or  commission,"  and  sttttnff  eitlwr  the  specific  amount  of  work 
or  snpplies  contracted  for,  or  that  payment  shall  be  made  at  current  market  rates, 
and  in  either  event  the  department  of  finance  shall  dedtict  from  bills  pnsented  for 
P^tnent  any  excess  over  current  market  rates.  4.  The  comptroller  may  require  any 
pn-son  presenting  any  claim  whatsoever  against  New  Yoric  City  to  be  sworn  before 
Bmi  and  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  justness  of  his  claim. 

VtoUaim  of  Contract  Tacitly  Agreed  to  by  City.— On  April  30,  igoa.  the  Supreme 
^^oan  (United  States)  handed  down  a  decision  dedarinff  void  an  ordinance  vnssed 
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by  the  council  of  Los  Angeles  in  1897  whereby  the  Los  Angeles  City  Water  Com- 
pany was  required  to  sell  water  at  lower  rates  than  it  had  done  at  any  time  since 
acquiring  its  charter  in  1868,  and  if  it  did  not  so  do.  then  the  stipulations  of  the 
charter  of  1868  regarding  the  amount  of  water  which  the  company  might  take  from 
the  Los  Angeles  River  were  to  be  considered  as  of  binding  eSecL  The  court  held 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  could  not,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  violate  that 
clause  of  its  original  agreement  with  the  water  company  which  provided  that  though 
the  City  Council  might  annually  fix  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  company,  yet 
the  rates  should  in  no  case  be  lower  than  those  prevailing  at  the  time  (1868}  the  coa- 
tract  was  made.  The  court  held  further  that  the  city  was. not  empowered  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  which  the  company  had  been  accustomed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Los  Angeles  River.  It  might  be  conceded  that  this  amount  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  which  the  city  had  formally  granted.  But  since  the  city  had  for  nearly  thirty 
years  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  violation  of  the  contract  by  the  company,  and  had. 
without  remonstrance,  permitted  the  company  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in 
utilizing  for  the  people,  by  plants  and  equipment,  the  excess  of  water  so  obtained, 
the  city  could  not  now  bring  action  for  relief. 

MUNIOIPAIj  aTMNASIUM  .  During  1899-1900  the  city  of  Boston  enlarged 
its  public  gymnasium  facilities  by  equipping  two  more  such  gymnasiums,  and  by 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  fourth,  which  was  to  include  a  bath.  The  first  gym- 
nasium in  Boston  was  the  gift  of  a  lady,  and  has  been  operated  for  about  four  years. 
The  second,  at  South  Boston,  though  it  had  been  open  but  a  few  months  when  the 
last  report  was  published,  March  20,  1900,  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of 
popularity  and  success.  These  gymnasiums  are  fitted  with  an  ample  supply  of 
gymnastic  apparatus,  lockers,  and  shower-baths.  Men  and  women  come  at  different 
hours,  and  there  are  large  classes  for  both  sexes  at  each  gymnasium,  the  classes  be- 
ing supervised  with  great  care  by  skilled  directors.  Preliminary  physical  examina- 
tion is  made  by  the  medical  director,  and  in  the  case  of  weaknesses  or  defects  the 
exercises  are  prescribed  to  correct  them.  The  prescribed  exercises  have  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  cases  of  spinal  curvature.  At  the  South  Boston  gymnasium 
many  of  the  girls  work  in  factories,  stores,  and  offices,  and  among  them  were  found 
chest  deficiencies  and  digestive  disturbances.  Proper  exercises,  together  with  a 
simple  prescription,  produced  marked  improvement  in  a  short  time.  Specially 
encouraging  is  the  great  interest  which  frequenters  of  the  gymnasiums  show  in  the 
work. 

MUNZOIPAX.  IMPROVBiaBNT,  ABtBRIOAN  SOCIimr  FOR,  founded 
in  1894,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  110,  consisting  of  cit^  engineers,  commis- 
sioners of  public  works,  street,  sewer,  and  water-works  supenntendents,  and  o^er 
city  officials.  At  the  annual  meetings  a  variefy  of  papers  were  read  on  topics  relating 
to  municipal  engineering  and  sanitation.  The  society  publishes  annual  reports. 
President,  Robert  E.  McMath,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  secretary.  D.  L.  Fulton,  Allegheny, 
Penn. 

MtFNIOIPAL  LBAaUE,  NATIONAI.,  formed  in  1894  to  improve  municipal 
government,  had  120  affiliated  associations  in  1900.  The  league  has  published  the 
Municipal  Program,  and  The  Proceedings  of  the  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Baltimore. 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  and  Milwaukee  Conferences  for  Good  City 
Government.  Secretary.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  818  Girard  Building.  Philadel- 
phia; president.  James  C.  Carter,  New  York. 

BSUNIOXPAL  IiODOINO^OnSBS.  During  1900  the  city  of  Syracuse  has 
been  operating  a  lodging-house,  the  applicant  being  given  supper,  lodging,  and  break- 
fast. He  is  then  required  to  work  out  his  board  and  lodging  on  the  streets  or  else- 
where, as  directed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  No  applicant  will  be  given 
board  and  lodging  tor  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks.  Boston,  Washington,  and 
New  York  have  had  municipal  lodging-houses  for  several  years.  In  the  first  t»-o 
cities  some  work  is  required  in  return  for  the  accommodation  famished.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Continental  Europe  such  lodging  places  are  quite  cotmnon,  bat  the  idea 
is  only  beginning  to  gain  a  hold  in  this  country. 

MTJNIOIPAIj  OWNBRSBIP.   See  Municipal  Government. 

MUNKAOZT,  MiHALY  (Mikhail),  an  eminent  Hungarian  painter,-  died  near 
Bonn,  May  I,  1900.  from  a  brain  disease,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  several 
years.  He  was  bom  at  Munkacs.  October  10,  1844.  His  parents  died  soon  after 
the  Russian  invasion  of  1849,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker  and  honse 
painter  in  the  small  town  of  Csaba.  Being  maltreated,  he  escaped,  and  became 
associated  with  the  portrait  painter  Samosy.  who  encouraged  him  to  attempt  an 
artistic  career.  In  1864  he  took  lessons  of  Ligeti.  a  landscape  painter  at  Pesth.  and 
was  soon  able  to  eam  enot^h  to  defray  expenses  of  further  study  in  Munidi, 
Vienna,  and  Dusseldorf.  Among  his  works  of  this  period  an:  "Easter  Festivities;" 
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"Roasting  Ears;"  "The  Inundation;"  "The  Wedding  Invitation,"  and  "Dressing 
the  Bride."  He  won  a  distinguished  position  among  artists  when,  in  1870,  he  ex- 
hibited in  the  Paris  Salon  his  "Last  Day  of  a  Condemned  Man,"  a  work  that 
presented  strong  effects  and  revealed  a  real  dramatic  sense  in  the  painter.  In  1872 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  exhibited  some  successful  pictures  each  year  until 
1878,  when  his  "Milton  Dictating  to  his  Daughters,"  which  is  now  in  the  Lenox 
Library,  New  York,  and  is,  perh^s,  his  most  artistic  work,  brought  him  a  popular 
triumph.  Probably,  however,  his  most  famous  picture  is  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
(18S1),  which  was  exhibited  widely  in  Europe  and  America,  and  was  finally  bought 
by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  for,  it  is  said,  nearly  $100,000.  Paintings 
of  the  same  type.  "Christ  on  Calvary'  (also  owned  by  Mr.  Wanamaker)  and  "Ecce 
Homo,"  were  subsequently  produced.  These  works  are  highly  spectacular,  and 
suggestive  of  Dore,  but  are  superior  to  Dore's  productions  in  point  of  technique, 
Munkaczy  also  painted  a  few  portraits  and  a  number  of  genre  pictures,  among 
which,  known  principally  throueh  the  medium  of  etchings  and  engravings,  are: 
"The  Village  Hero;"  "The  \Vrestler's  Challenge;"  "The  Pawnshop:"  "Night 
Revellers;"  "The"  Dying  Brigand,"  and  "Vagabonds  Seized."  In  1877  he  received 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1890  was  made  a  commander ;  in  1878  the 
Austrian  government  conferred  on  him  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Cross.  A  few  yvars  before  his  death  Munkaczy  published  Memories  of  Youth.  In 
the  latter  part  of  t8g6  he  sustained  a  paralytic  shock.  Thus  stricken  down  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  he  was  seized  with  melancholia,  which  developed  into  insanity, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

MORAVmPF,  Count  Michael  Nikolayevich,  was  born  April  19.  1845,  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  June  21,  1900.  Count  MuraviefF  came  from  a  family  which 
had  long  been  one  of  the  most  influential  in  Russian  aristocracy  and  in  the  world  of 
politics.  His  grandfather.  General  Nicholas  Muravieff,  gained  for  Russia  the  Amur 
province,  and  concluded  the  treaty  whereby  this  country  was  definitely  ceded  to 
Russia  by  China.  His  father  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Grodno,  and  his  cousin 
has  been  minister  of  justice  in  the  Russian  cabinet. 

Count  Muravieff  studied  at  Poltava  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1864  was  appointed 
attach^  to  the  Russian  embassy  at  Berlin.  Later  he  was  stationed  at  Stockholm 
and  Stuttgart,  and  in  1874  he  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  legation  at  The  Hague. 
Following  this,  he  was  successively  first  secretary  in  Paris,  chancelier  d'ambassade 
in  Berlin,  and  minister  in  Copenhagen.  On  January  13,  1897,  upon  the  death  of 
Prince  Lobanoff  he  was  appomted  by  the  young  emperor,  Nicholas  II.,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  for  the  empire — the  highest  diplomatic  position  in  Russia.  In 
continuance  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  his  predecessor.  Prince  Lobanoff.  Count 
Muravieff  pushed  forward  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  "leased"  Port  Arthur 
and  Ta>lien~wan.  Count  Muravieff  also  made  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  seemingly 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  other  Powers  from  interferii^  with  her  Eastern 
projects.  It  was,  perhaps,  with  the  same  idea  of  gaining  time  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  called  at  The  Hague.  For  coincidentally  with  the  debate  upon  the 
disarmament  of  the  Powers  the  Russian  army  in  Asia  was  being  placed  upon  a  war 
footing,  and  Port  Arthur  was  being  made  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  Pacific. 
Count  Muravieff  was  an  able  exponent  of  Russian  diplomacy,  and  by  the  concessions 
which  he  forced  from  China  relative  to  Russian  railways  in  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia, he  made  it  certain  that  all  northern  China  would  be  brought  under  Russian 
"influence." 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  mSTORT,  ABCBRIOAN,  at  Central  Park  West 
and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  organized  1869,  had  in  1899  a  member- 
ship of  1350.  Has  a  large  building,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1874,  and 
has  large  collections  of  specimens,  open  free  to  the  public  five  days  in  the  week. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  reserved  for  members  or  by  admission  fee  of  25  cents.  The 
museum  conducts  several  series  of  lectures  to  public  school  teachers,  to  members, 
and  to  the  public.  President,  Morris  K.  Jesup;  treasurer,  Charles  Lanier;  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer,  John  H.  Winser. 

MUSIO  IN  1900.  The  musical  season  of  1900  was  not  marked  by  the  produc- 
tion of  any  work  of  the  first  rank.  The  partisans  of  Richard  Strauss,  admiring  his 
reckless  daring  in  the  combination  of  instruments  and  clang-tints,  claim  this  distinc- 
tion for  his  symphonic  poem,  Heldenlehen  {rezWy  belonging  to  1899),  as  they 
claimed  it  for  Also  Sprach  Zaroihustra  and  Eulenspiegel  and  other  recent  works  of 
Ms.  The  great  majority  of  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  severely  criticise  his  work  as 
zreductio  ad  absurdum  of  ultra-modem  tendencies  of  prt^ramme  music  Victor 
Herbert's  Suite  Romantique.  in  four  parts,  received  much  praise  for  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  style  of  his  work.  Henry  K.  Hadley's  new  symphony,  performed 
at  a  concert  of  his  own  compositions,  strengthened  the  opinion  that  the  composer 
has  a  very  br^ht  future  before  him.   Adonais,  an  elegiac  overture  by  George  W. 
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Chadwick,  was  hi^y  praised  by  the  keen  critic  Ai^faorp.    So  was  also  Arthur 
Whiting's  Sitit£  Moderne,  performed  at  Boston  in  Fehruary.    The  Hiawatha  over- 
tttre,  by  Rubin  Qjldmark  (young  Depbew  of  the  eminent  composer),  did  not  tfDose 
any  particular  iateresL   Maiiler'a  second  symphony  (C  minor),  in  ftire  moTcments, 
for  orchestra,  or^;an,  solo  roicea,  and  chorus,  was  produced  by  the  etunposer- 
conductor  at  Mumch  on  October  20,  Josefifa  Sok's  &st  symphony  ia  E  major  vas 
per  formed  by  the  New  Yorit  Philharmoiiic  Society  on  November  id    It  is  a  work 
beautifully  mdodioos,  sincere  atxt  powerfol,  masterly  in  the  polyjrfiomc  writing  and 
treatment  oi  the  orchestra,  full  of  vigor  atid  passion  of  youth,  perhaps  a  little  too 
exuberant.    Katimtilcoff's  symphony  in  G  minor,  first  given  at  BCieff  in  1897.  was 
performed  with,  great  success  in  Germany  and  Bd^um.    The  conductors  of  sym- 
phonic concerts  the  w«rUt  over  had,  acoordingly,  to  content  thensdws  witk  the 
cried  sCaadbys,  Beetfaovcn,  Uozart,  Bach,^  Schmnann^  Sckuhet,  Brahms,  MemUs- 
acdm,  Tscha^a>wsky,  Kuhinstcii^.  and  Wwner  beioc  tte  names  most  frvqmt^  oitt 
witb  on  programmes.    In  the  domaaa  of  chamber  music  a.  qoartet,  \>y  Ippclimff- 
iTanofT  was  piayed  in  February  by  the  tJtw  York  Scring^  Quartet,  and  received  wm 
praise.   Ferrticdo  Busoni's  new  string  quartet  in  D  minor  was  pronounced  a  fiasco 
at  its  first  performance  in  Germany  on  October  14  A  new  quintet  by  the  pianist  Dofa- 
nanyi,  given  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  on  April  10,  was  commended  as  a  "good  piece 
of  serious  music  to  have  been  tnmed  by  a  boy,"  and  as  giving  "important  promise 
for  the  future."   A  new  sonata  in  G  for  clarinet  and  ptano,  by  Gastav  Jenner,  music 
director  at  Marburg  University,  was  criticised  at  its  production  is  London  for  "an 
unwise  passion  for  the  clarinet."   On  the  other  haixl,  Joseph  Labor's  remarkaUe 
quintet  for  clarinet,  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  'cello  aroused  the  Vimnese  public  to 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  when  performed  by  the  great  clarinetist  Herr  Muhlfeld. 
A  pianoforte  concerto  by  Dohnanyi  proved  to  be  a  composition  of  inordinate  length, 
weak  io  thematic  invention,  overburdened  with  meaningless  elaborations,  and  hardly 
bearing  any  trace  of  genuine  inspiration.   Matters  stood  somewhat  better  in  the  line 
of  vocal  music  during  the  past  year.   The  most  pronounced  success  of  the  year  was 
Gustave  Charpenticr's  iQ.v.)  Louise,  comic  opera  in  four  acts,  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera  Comique  early  in  the  year,  and  performed  over  fifty  times  within  seven  months 
with  average  receiots  of  about  7000  francs  per  night — a  sum  quite  extraordinary  for 
such  a  long  run.  The  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  at  the  Montmartre  of  to-day,  and  the 
personages  are  the  factory  workmen  and  girls,  the  street  singers,  and  third-rate 
actors  and  Bohemians  inhabiting  that  part  of  Paris.   The  modernity  of  the  subject, 
the  strong  dramatic  instinct  of  the  composer,  the  local  color  and  atmosphere  cai^hl 
with  such  art  and  truthfulness  by  the  composer,  born  and  reared  on  the  Montmartre, 
and,  finally,  the  melodic  beauty  of  the  work — all  these  combined  to  take  Paris  by 
storm,  and  the  wonderful  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  first  performance  did  not  seem 
to  wear  out  with  subsequent  repetitions.   Camille  Erlanger's  (q.r.)  new  opera,  U 
Juif  Polonais,  based  on  Erckmatm-Qiatrian's  play  of  the  same  name,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera  C(Mnique  in  April.    Written  especially  for  Victor  Maurel.  who  imper- 
sonated Mathias,  the  opera  suffers  from  a  musical  monotony,  as  Maurel  rather  acte^ 
than  sang  the  part.   Otherwise  the  work  is  dramatically  strong,  contains  many  local 
Alsatian  folk-tunes  treated  with  great  skill,  and  the  orchestration  is  singularly 
beautiful    Puccini's  (q.v.)  La  Tosca,  originally  produced  at  Rome  in  January,  dupli- 
cated its  success  during  the  London  season  of  opera.  The  critics,  with  few  exceptions, 
found  it  very  admirable  and  a  distinct  advance  upon  his  successful  La  Bohhne. 
More  than  a  succh  d'htime  fell  to  the  lot  of  Eugen  d'Albert's  one-act  music  drama. 
Cain,  founded  on  Byron's  poem,  and  produced  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  in 
February.    Brilliant  in  orchestration,  the  music  is  free  from  slavish  imitation  of 
Wagner.    The  scene  with  Lucifer  was  criticised  as  detracting  from  tte  purrf^ 
human  interest  of  the  opera,  while  adding  nothing  to  it  either  musically  or  draman' 
cally.   A  fine  performance  of  Rettavd  d  Aries,  opera  in  five  acts,  by  De  Fotircaod 
and  Noef  des  Joyeaux,  was  given  at  Monte  Carlo  on  March  31,  and  lasted  about 
five  hours.    The  critics  spoke  of  it  very  highly,  but  recommended  considerable 
cutting  for  future  success.   V.  Jonci^res's  Lancelot,  in  four  acts,  failed  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris,  and  Leoncavallo's  Zaza  met  a  similar  fate  at  Its  first  prodndion 
in  Milan  in  November.    A  novelty  for  the  United  States  was  Niccc^a  Spinffli's 
A  Basso  Porto,  produced  by  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company.  This  prodnction  oi 
the  latter-day  Italian  verismo  is  in  three  acts,  and  deals  with  the  life  of  the  lowest 
elements  of  Naples  "in  the  lower  harbor."   The  tale  of  bloody  revei^  on  a  spr 
among  the  cammoristi,  a  secret  society  of  objectionable  character,  is  illnstratn 
musically  in  the  direct  and  forceful  manner  of  CavalUria  RusticoHa  and  Pagliaeei 
\yhile  more  pretentious  in  its  orchestration  and  symphonic  illustrations  of  the  situa- 
tions in  the  drama,  it  has  not  the  sweep  of  passion  and  sonl-stirring  melody  of 
Cavatleria.  being  more  the  product  of  musicianly  workmanship  than  direct  inspin- 
tion.    Of  the  successes  of  the  previous  years,  Mascagni's  iris  continued  as  the 
favorite,  and  so  did  Puccini's  La  Bohhme,  Leoncavallo's  opera  of  the  same  name  betos 
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next  in  popularity.  Important  revivals  were  Hozarfs  Cost  fan  tatte  at  Vienna, 
Flauto  Magico  in  New  York,  and  Don  Giovanni  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  wiiii  the 
original  Italian  text  of  Da  Ponte,  but  without  success,  so  that  the  German  text  was 
again  resumed  in  subse<]^nent  performances;  Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Cellini  at  the  Berlin 
Royal  Opera,  and  Les  Iroyens  in  Paris  and  Leipzig.  Halka,  by  the  Polish  composer 
Moniuszko,  had  its  five  hundredth  oerformance  at  Warsaw,  and  Pergolesi's  Servo 
Padrona  (1733)  and  Favart's  La  Chercheuse  d'Esprit  (1741)  were  revived  at  the 
first  of  the  maiinies  de  repertoire  at  the  Parb  Opera  Comique.  An  operetta,  Les 
Sattimbanmies,  by  Lonis  Ganne.  produced  in  Paris  in  January,  met  with  great 
success.  Th*  music  is  said  to  be  sparkling,  the  dances  attractive,  and  the  staging 
ecceptionally  "beautiful.  During  the  year  the  following  comic  (weras  were  produced 
in  English  with  more  or  less  success;  Sidney  Jones's  io»  Toy,  Victor  Herbert's  The 
Viceroy,  Julian  Edwards's  The  Princess  Chic,  Leslie  Stuart's  Plorodora,  and  W.  H. 
Keidlinger's  Sweet  Ann  Page,  to  mention  the  most  important  ones.  The  year 
appears  to  have  been  more  successful  with  regard  to  choral  music.  The  place  of 
honor  in  this  field  must  be  given  to  Edward  Elgar's  {q.v.)  Dream  of  Gerontius, 
performed  at  the  Birmint^m  FesttvaL  Though  setting  for  himself  an  impossible 
task  of  treatii^  adequately  in  music  the  nqrsteries  "that  lie  hidden  across  the  portals 
of  the  tomb,"  the  composer  succeeded  in  writing  a  work  that  in  certain  parts  is 
pronounced  a  marvel  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  serenity.  "Scarcely  since  Wagner's 
death  has  there  been  any  musical  work  so  sincere,  so  fine  or  noble,  so  delicately 
graduated,  so  exquisitely  poetical."  It  is  a  work  full  of  striking  individuality, 
thoogh  written"  by  a  deep  student  of  Wagner,  and  "technically  even  the  score  of 
Die  Meistersinger  does  not  overshadow  this  new  score."  Professor  Horatio  Parker, 
whose  Hora  Novissima  had  signal  success  the  year  before,  produced  his  new  work, 
A  Wanderer's  Psaim,  which  was  unanimously  praised  as  much  higher  music  than 
his  previoas  effort.  The  alto  and  the  bass  solos,  the  most  strikii^  numbers,  were 
particulariy  admired.  Coleridge- Taylor's  {q.v.)  setting  of  four  sonnets,  by  Elizabeth 
Browning,  under  the  title  The  Soufs  Expression,  for  contralto  and  orchestra,  was 
charactenzed  by  the  composer's  usual  force,  expression,  and  earnestness,  but  it  was 
"never  absolutely  convincing,"  The  Transvaal  War  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
Sir  Hubert  Parry's  new  Te  Deum,  performed  at  the  Hereford  Festival,  and  written 
"to  commemorate  the  noble  achievements  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa." 
This  forms  a  genuine  exception  to  the  rule  of  piices  d'occasion,  bein^  the  loftiest, 
most  impassioned,  and  best*written  work  of  the  composer.  In  Pans  Massenet's 
eaj^ly  awaited  oratorio,  Terre  Promise,  was  produced  with  great  success  in  March, 
wtule  uirico  Bossi's  new  cantata,  Cantiium  Canticorum,  given  by  the  Riedel  Choral 
Society  of  Leipzig,  was  highly  commended  for  the  "workmanship  displayed  and  for 
the  natural  elegance  of  feeling  and  expression."  Other  vocal  novelties  of  the  year 
were  Arthur  Somervell's  cycle  of  twelve  songs,  based  on  Tennyson's  Maud,  rendered 
by  Plimlcet  Green  in  London :  Richard  Strauss's  melodramatic  music  to  Enoch 
Arden,  delivered  by  Bispham  in  April  at  New  York,  and  Gatiymed,  a  poem  for 
contralto  and  orchestra,  by  Louis  Saar,  a  musician  residing  at  New  York.  Relative 
novelties  were:  In  France,  Wagner's  Last  Supper  of  the  Apostles,  produced  under 
Eugene  d'Harcourt  at  the  Church  St.  Eastache;  in  the  United  States,  C^sar  Frank's 
Les  Biaiitudes.  given  by  the  New  York  Liederkranz,  under  Dr.  Paul  Klengct, 
director,  with  Van  Rooy  singing  the  voice  of  Christ;  and,  most  imporiant,  Bach's 
stupendous  Mass  in  B  minor,  by  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  on  April  5,  and 
repeated  again  in  November  with  great  success.  This  is  the  noblest  inspiration  of 
the  courser's  genius;  but  though  sovmding  more  or  less  simple  to  an  ordinary  ear. 
presents  such  formidable  difficulties  in  the  intricacies  of  its  polyphonic  writing  that 
choral  societies  rareljr  undertake  to  perform  it.  A  few  days  previous,  on  March  37, 
the  mass  was  given  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Bethlehem,  Penn..  under  J.  F.  Wolle,  the  organist  of  the 
church. 

The  musical  festivals  of  the  year  were  qaite  numerous.  I'he  imporiant  ones  in 
England  were:  (i)  The  triennial  Handel  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  August 
Manns,  on  June  19,  21,  and  23,  the  attendance  reaching  the  high  f^re  of  80,204.  as 
against  67,378  on  the  last  occasion ;  (2)  the  triennial  Chester  Festival  on  July  25-27, 
under  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bridge,  whose  Requiem,  ^ecially  written  in  memory  of  the 
English  dead  in  the  South  African  War,  was  performed;  (3)  the  Hereford  Musical 
Festival,  beginning  on  September  9,  tmder  Dr,  Sinclair,  was  a  great  artistic  success, 
the  splendid  orchestra  and  the  number  of  novelties  performed  contributing  a  great 
deal  to  that  end;  and  (4)  the  Birmingham,  under  Dr.  Hans  Richter,  on  October 
a-5,  the  notable  novelty  being  Elgar's  Dream  of  Gerontius,  referred  to  above; 
(5)  Revert  Newmai's  second  London  Musical  Festival,  from  April  30  till  May  5, 
was  given  in  conjunction  with  Lamourenx's  orchestra,  tn  all  about  two  hundred 

fiye^s.  Some  new  French  pieces  were  played  by  the  visiting  orchestra  rnider 
tnoureux's  successor  and  son-in-law,  Chevillard,  while  the  English  novelties  were 
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given  under  the  direction  of  Wood.  The  year  in  musical  festivals  in  the  United 
States  was  particularly  interesting,  owing  to  the  prize  given  by  Emperor  William  II., 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  siiwing  society  at  the  Nineteenth  National  Sacngerfest 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Northeastern  Saengerbund  of  Brooklyn,  held 
during  June  30  to  July  4,  under  the  directorship  of  Arthur  Claassen,  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  Armory  and  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  The  Kaiser's 
Prize,  a  solid  silver  figure  of  a  "Medijeval  Singer,"  valued  at  $10,000,  was  awarded 
to  two  societies  jointly;  the  Arion  Society  of  Brooklyn  to  hold  for  eighteen  monthf, 
and  the  Junger  Mannerchor  of  Philadelphia  for  the  eighteen  months  following. 
Baron  von  HoUeben,  the  German  ambassador,  represented  the  kaiser  at  the  festival 
The  receipts  for  admissions  exceeded  the  disbursements  ($25,000)  by  $50oa  The 
Fourteenth  (biennial)  Musical  Festival  of  Cincinnati  was  given  on  May  8-12.  The 
chorus  numbered  four  hundred  to  five  hundred,  and  the  excellent  orchestra  was 
under  Thomas's  leadership.  The  festival,  under  E.  W.  Glover's  management,  was 
a  great  success  artistically  and  financially.  The  artists  engaged  were  Sembrich. 
Schumann-Heink,  Ben  Davies,  and  Bispham.  The  novelty  was  Strauss's  Ein 
Heldenleben,  and  the  most  important  numbers  on  the  prcwjrammes  were :  The  Ninth 
Symphony,  Bach's  Toccata  in  F  for  organ,  Berlioz  s  Te  Deum,  Schubert's  (V 
Hnished  Symphony,  and  Brahms's  Requiem.  St.  Paul  was  performed  on  the  opening 
night,  and  at  the  end  of  the  festival  there  was  a  special  Wagner  programme.  The 
forty-third  Worcester  (Mass.)  Musical  Festival  was  held  at  the  end  of  September, 
Chadwick,  as  usual,  being  the  musical  director.  The  great  event  was  the  perform- 
ance of  Cesar  Frank's  Les  Beatitudes  on  September  27  with  the  following  soloists: 
Miss  Anderson,  Miss  Stein,  Miss  Foss,  Messrs.  Williams,  Towne,  Miles  (voice  of 
Christ),  and  Walker  (Satan).  In  his  review  of  this  performance  the  wdl-known 
Bostonian  critic,  Philip  Hale,  said:  "There  is  no  more  truly  religious  work  in  the 
whole  literature  of  music.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  masterpieces,  one  that  would  place 
Frank,  if  he  had  written  no  other  work,  by  the  side  of  Bach  and  Beethoven."  (Jther 
relative  novelties  were:  Glazunoff's  Sixth  Symphony  and  McDowell's  symphonic 
poem,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  a  very  fine  work,  but  one  which  cannot  rank  with  either 
of  his  suites.  Other  numbers  worth  mentioning  were:  Verdi's  Te  Deum,  Schubert's 
Unfinished  Symphony,  and  Brahms's  Requiem.  The  artists  that  created  a  great 
impression  were :  Blauvelt,  Schumann-Heink,  Williams,  and  Campanan.  The  series 
of  180  concerts  given  by  fidouard  Colonne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  must  also  be 
mentioned  here,  as  these  do  not  properly  fall  under  the  regular  performances  of  the 
musical  season.  Of  the  52  concerts  devoted  to  French  music.  28  were  given  up  to 
the  works  of  Berlioz,  Bizet,  Lalo,  Massenet,  Pieme,  Saint'Saens,  Widor.  and 
Vincent  d'Indy.  The  54  international  programmes  were  made  up  of  the  works 
representing  the  following  countries :  Austria,  Bohemia,  England,  France,  Germany. 
Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain.  With  the  54  concerts  of 
foreign  music  and  28  of  popular  music  the  total  makes  188,  but  the  figures  are  so 
given  in  Le  Minestrel  of  August  5. 

The  world  of  music  suffered  some  severe  losses  during  the  year.  The  most  impor- 
tant name  among  the  deceased  is  that  of  Sir  Arthur  S.  Sullivan  iq.v.),  the  composer 
who  delighted  English  and  foreign  audiences  for  nearly  two-score  years.  Other 
prominent  deaths  were  Sir  George  Grove  {q.v.),  the  musicograph,  the  Bohemias 
composer  Zdenko  Fibich  iq.v.).  the  veteran  tenors  Yogi  (q.v.)  and  Sims  Reeves, 
the  baritones  Del  Puente  {q.v.)  and  Franz  Betz  (fl.i'.),the  Berlin  piano-maker  Karl 
Bechstein,  the  musical  theorist  Ludwig  Bussler,  and  Dmitriv  Slavyanski  (Agreneff). 
the  leader  of  a  Russian  capella,  with  which  he  toured  the  world.  Patti  again  delighted 
an  enormous  audience  by  her  reappearance  in  London  at  a  charitable  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  families  of  officers  killed  in  the  Transvaal ;  the  septu^enarian  baritone 
Faurc  sang,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  at  the  Trocadcro,  Paris,  for  charity,  with 
his  imitable  art  of  old  and  completely  filling  the  immense  hall ;  Jean  de  Reszke's 
voice  failed  him  at  his  reappearance  in  London,  and  a  few  subsequent  appearances  did 
not  improve  his  vocal  condition;  Therese  Malten,  after  her  long  and  serious  sick- 
ness, resumed  her  work  in  the  Dresden  Opera  House;  Marie  Renard,  the  prime 
favorite  of  Vienna,  retired  from  operatic  life  after  twelve  years  of  singing,  and  C^w 
cancelled  her  autumn  engagement  at  the  Paris  Op^ra  on  accotint  of  ill-health,  and 
went  on  a  long  trip  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India.  New  stars  that  appeared  on  tbe 
musical  horizon  were  the  tenors  Bonci,  who  after  years  of  success  in  Italy  and 
Russia  made  a  great  hit  in  London ;  Constantino,  who  created  a  furor  in  Madrid, 
and  Xanthopoulos,  a  sensation  in  Athens.  The  new  Viennese  conductor,  Mahler,  had 
extraordi(iary_  success  with  his  orchestra  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  Siegfried 
Wapner  recei^d  an  ovation  in  Paris  in  the  capacity  of  conductor.  Important 
anniversaries  that  occurred  were  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  since  the 
djath  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  performance  of  Lofifngrin  « 
Werniar,  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  Liszt's  death,  celebrated  at  Weimar  hy  Bosoni 
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and  Da  Motta  by  a  Liszt  programme,  and  Verdi's  eighty-seventh  anniversary  was 
celebrated  in  Italy.  A  monument  to  Chopin,  by  G.  Dubois — a  bronze  bust  on  a  white 
stone  pedestal,  against  which  leans  a  half-nude  female  figure — was  unveiled  at  the 
Luxemboui^  Garden,  Paris,  on  October  17;  and  a  monument  of  Glinka,  whose  Life 
for  the  Tsar  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1887,  was  erected  at  St  Fetersburq;. 
A  marbFe  bust  of  Tschaikowski  was  presented  to  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  by  his 
pupils  Siloti  and  Sai>ellnikoff.  Two  Nibelungen  cycles  were  given  in  London,  two  in 
New  York,  several  in  Munich,  three  performances  at  Madrid,  under  Stavenhagen, 
also  at  Barcelona  and  Lisbon.  Walkiire  was  performed  at  Genoa  for  the  first  time 
in  February  with  enormous  success,  and  the  first  performance  of  Tristan  uitd  Isolde 
in  Russian  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  tenor  YershofF  and  Felia  Litvinne  in  the  title 
parts.  It  had  only  a  moderate  success,  as  "Wagner  is  not  specially  beloved  here,  and 
the  opera  is,  indeed,  dull  and  wearisome."  The  arduous  task  of  translating  faithfully 
Wagner's  works  into  English  has  been  finished  after  many  long  years  by  William 
Ashton  Ellis  with  the  appearance  of  the  eighth  Tolame,  containing  all  posthumous 
works  of  the  master. 

The  regular  season  in  England  was  quite  similar  to  its  predecessors.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  in  its  eighty-eighth  season  of  activity,  was,  as  before,  the  musical 
mainstay,  interpreting  the  highest  kind  of  music.  Mr.  Robert  Newman's  Queen's 
Hall  Promenade  Concerts,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  J.  Wood,  began  on  Satur- 
day, August  25.  There  were  special  symphony  nights,  Wagner  nights,  popular 
nights  with  "concerto"  and  without  "concerto,"  etc.  Their  special  feature  was  the 
performance  of  all  the  nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  chronotofpcal  order.  The 
regular  concerts  earlier  in  the  year  were  made  up  chiefly  of  symphonic  works, 
Tschaikowsky's  Sixth  (Patheiique)  Symphony  leading  the  works  of  all  the  other 
masters  in  the  number  of  performances.  Dr.  Hans  Richter's  Orchestral  Concerts 
were  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Mondavs,  May  28,  June  11  and  18,  and  in  the 
autumn.  At  the  same  hall  Arthur  Chappell's  Popular  Concerts  reached  the  fifteen 
hundredth  performance  on  March  19.  Among  the  visiting  performers  the  most 
pronounced  success  was  made  by  the  young  Bohemian  Violinist  Johann  Kubelik. 
In  various  concerts  and  five  recitals  he  proved  himself  a  veritable  Paganini  redivivus, 
ahhough  in  classical  music  he  did  not  display  sufficient  ripeness  of  interpretation. 
Other  soloists  of  renown  were  Carreiio,  Paderewski,  Rosenthal,  and  Dohnanyi. 
The  opera  season  was  particularly  successful,  both  artistically  and  financially,  die 
subscription  amounting  to  over  £^,000,  the  profits  being  so  considerable  that  about 
£15,000  will  be  spent  on  improvements  for  the  next  season.  The  individual  successes 
were  those  of  Calv£,  who  appeared  only  in  Faust,  Carmen,  and  Cavalleria  Rusticana; 
Melba,  who  sang  Juliette,  Marguerite,  Lucia,  Rosina  in  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  and 
Mimi  in  Puccini  s  La  BoMme;  Ternina,  whose  artistic  position  as  an  exponent  of 
the  soprano  parts  in  Fidelia,  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Walkiire,  Siegfried,  and 
Golterddmmerung,  was  greatly  heightened  by  her  creation  of  the  title  role  in  La 
Tosca.  The  erstwhile  Valkyr  maiden  surprised  her  audience  by  her  chic  and  dash 
in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  while  her  acting  in  the  second  and  third  were  quite 
worthy  of  a  queen  of  tragedy.  Gulbranson,  the  patented  Brunnhilde  of  Bayreuth,  did 
not  produce  any  particular  impression,  though  a  great  favorite  in  Germany.  Bonci, 
an  Italian  with  a  beautiful  tenor  voice  and  impassioned  style,  made  a  great  hit. 
The  German  tenors  have  proved  unacceptable,  owing  to  their  faulty  method  of 
singing.  The  other  artists  heard  during  the  season  were:  Gadski,  Mclntyre, 
Fanchon  Thompson,  Strong,  Scheff,  Miranda,  Adams,  Schumann-Heink,  Olttzka, 
Walker,  and  Homer;  Tean  and  fidouard  de  Reszke,  Saleza.  De  Lucia.  Kraus,  Slezak, 
Dippel,  Imbart  de  la  Tour;  Scotti,  Van  Rooy,  Bensaude.  Bertram,  Blass,  Fricdrichs, 
Muhlmann,  Joumet,  and  Plancon ;  and  Mancinelli,  Mottl,  Paur,  and  Flon  were  the 
conductors.  The  list  of  operas  and  number  of  performances  were  as  follows: 
Faust,  8 ;  TannMtuser  7 ;  Lohengrin,  6 ;  Romio  et  Juliette,  5 ;  Carmen,  5 ;  La  Tosca, 
4;  Aida,  4;  Siegfried,  3;  La  Boheme,  3;  Walkiire,  3;  Gbtterddmmerung,  2;  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor,  3;  Rheingold,  2;  Rigoletto,  2;  Meistersinger,  2;  Don  Giovanni,  2: 
Fidelia,  2;  Huguenots,  2;  PagUaeci,  2;  Cavalteria  Rusticana,  2,  and  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  1. 

The  year  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  unusual  activity.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  kept  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  similar  musical  organizations  by  the 
high  virtuosity  of  its  individual  members,  by  the  excellence  of  their  instruments, 
by  the  perfect  precision  and  homogeneity^  of  tone  in  ensemble  playing,  and  by  the 
splendid  catholicity  of  its  programmes.  This  latter  feature,  which  often  goes  under 
the  somewhat  reproachful  name  of  eclecticism,  was  due  chiefly  to  conductor  Gericke, 
whose  interpretations  just  fall  short  of  ideal,  owing  to  a  sort  of  classical  reserve, 
that  keeps  him  from  passionate  outbursts  where  one  naturally  longs  for  them.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  made  great  strides  under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Emil  Paur,  but  still  it  is  very  far  from  standard  playing.  The  old  age  of 
most  of  its  members  is  the  chief  obstacle  tn  the  way  of  sufficient  rehearsing,  so  that 
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the  playing  is  often  ragged,  intonation  poor,  and  the  balance  of  tone  is  disr^arded 
The  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  under  Victor  Herbert,  is  a  young  organization,  and  was 

?uite  welcome  in  New  York.  Though  lacking  the  perfect  unanimity  which  cooks 
rem  years  of  ensemble  playing,  it  possessed  a  great  deal  of  snap  and  vigor,  HM 
meak  well  for  its  future.  A  somewhat  unpretentious  sfart  was  made  FtAtk 
Damrosch's  Symphoi^y  Concerts  for  the  Youn^,  at  which  the  excerpts  perfonned 
were  preceded  by  explanations.  Their  success  induced  the  conductor  to  undertake 
qrmpbony  concerts  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  these,  though  ia  no 
sense  rivalling  the  performance  of  the  other  orchestras  mentioned,  became  quite 
a  factor  of  great  educative  value  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York  Cily.  Kaltenboni 
continued  his  successful  summer  concerts,  but  they  cannot  be  taken  serioosly  ia 
a  musical  sense.  Among  the  chamber  music  organizations,  the  Kneisd  Quartet, 
consisting  of  men^rs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Oixhestra,  easDy  holds  the  foremost 
place.  Ihcir  instruments  are  among  tlic  best  in  the  world,  and  by  long  practistng 
together,  in  which  their  intimate  friendsb^  fdays  no  mean  part,  these  mnsiciaas  have 
attained  a  plane  of  excellence  usually  met  with  in  solo  performances  only;  an  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  tone  so  rich  and  mellow,  the  finest  dynamic  gradations  and  the 
most  delicate  shading  are  among  its  most  salient  characteristics.  The  large  and 
constantly  growing  attendances  at  their  concerts  attest  the  existence  of  a  ptditic 
interested  in  the  most  serious  department  of  music.  Be»des  these,  series  of  concerts 
were  given  by  tlie  New  York  String,  the  Kaltentrarn,  the  Randegger  Quartets,  and 
several  chamber  music  c(mcerts  by  Elsa  Ruegger,  PetsdinikofT.  L^chanme,  Marteao. 
and  De  Pachmann.  During  the  year  under  review,  the  chief  chtval  arganizatknis 
came  well  to  the  front  by  the  performances  of  works  which  have  been  spoken  of 
before  among  novelties.  The  Oratorio  Society  distinguished  itself  by  Bodies  mass 
in  B  minor,  white  the  Musical  Art  Society  continued  its  praisewortfiy  work  of 
familiarizing  the  public  with  the  rarely  heard  masterpieces  of  polyphonic  writing  far 
the  Church.  Thns  were  given  the  choicest  flowerings  of  the  genius  of  Palestrioa, 
Lasso,  Willaert,  Bach,  and  others.  In  the  antiphonal  passages  this  society  was 
assisted  by  the  People's  Chor'al  Union,  of  about  one  thousand  voices.  The  nnioa, 
whose  performuice  of  H^del's  Samson  in  May  was  a  great  success,  is  the  best 
pioneer  in  spreading,  through  its  members,  a  love  for  music  into  the  homes  of  the 
many  who  would  not  be  reached  otherwise.  The  three  ot^nizations  naendoaed 
are  under  the  leadei^ip  of  Frank  Damroscb,  to  whose  untiring  labors  their  success 
is  due  in  a  large  measure.  Of  visiting  artists  there  was  a  plethora,  even  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Paderewski  had,  of  course,  his  usual  success,  but  he  seemed 
determined  to  prove  that  he  had  strength  to  equal  the  other  pianists,  and  the  r«ok 
on  such  occasions  was  very  saddening  to  the  judicial :  the  piano  produced  Httle  more 
than  unmusical  banging.  Pachmann,  in  spite  of  his  apish  antics,  that  iRpt  the  aatfi- 
ence  in  roars  of  laughter,  was  the  chief  exponent  of  piano  playing.  His  great  rai^ 
of  dynamics,  with  all  the  most  delicate  intermediate  gradatkms,  his  wonderfal 
variety  of  tone  color,  his  touch,  the  most  velvety  and  caressii^  one  can  hear,  arc 
qualities  that  none  but  be  mjssesses.  As  to  his  interpretations,  the  everlasting  bud 
between  Boston  and  New  York  immediately  asserted  itself:  while  accepted  in  the 
former  as  a  supreme  master  for  his  "unapproachable  rhythm,  color,  and  sense  of 

Eroportion,"  he  was  criticised  in  the  metropolis  as  almost  a  charlatan.  Young  Ham- 
ourg  thrilled  his  hearers  by  the  elemental  force  of  hig  sinewy  wrists  and  fingers, 
by  the  dazzling  speed  and  brilliancy  of  his  runs  in  octaves,  but  left  a  good  de^  to 
be  desired  on  the  side  of  interpretation.  He  was  happiest  in  the  compositions  of 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  and  Saint-Saens,  but  not  so  in  Beethoven.  Schumann,  and  Cbo^ 
His  many,  recitals  were  all  well  attended.  Dohnanyi  pleased  the  New  York  critics 
by  his  classical  repose  and  equipoise,  his  mature  interpretations  of  the  three  gnst 
B's,  while  Boston  found  therein  "calculated  rqiose  and  aplomb,  th^  atgue  ilT  for 
his  future."  Frieda  Siemens  (heard  some  years  back  as  a  child  prodigy)  did  not 
arouse  especial  interest.  Carrefio,  "the  Valkyr  of  the  piano,"  came  back  in  possesnos 
of  her  overwhelming  temperament  and  volcanic  passion,  but  with  more  distinct 
traces  of  the  mellowing  effects  of  age.  Ossip  G^rilowitsch,  a  Russian  pianist,  popil 
of  Rubinstein,  played  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  captivated  the  audiences  by  me 
elegance,  finish,  and  technical  brilliancy  as  well  as  emotional  depth  of  his  playing, 
but  the  critics  found  in  him  more  promise  of  a  first-rank  future  than  actual  achieve- 
ment. His  exa^r^ed  nuancing  and  overdone  analysts  were  particularly  criticised 
Another  young  pianist,  who  cante  almost  nnheralded  andhad  moBtpronounced  socccss, 
was  Harold  Bauer.  Arthur  Whiting's  recitals  gave  much  pleasure  to  tfte  somewhat 
limited  coterie  of  lovers  of  Brahms.  While  not  striking  in  any  respect,  his  playing 
was  eminently  musical  and  prompted  by  sincere  devotion  to  his  art  and  that  master. 
Ludwig  Breitner's  playing  proved  academic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  and  he 
settled  in  New  York  to  devote  himself  to  the  domain  of  teaching,  where  he  properly 
belongs.  Of  the  violinists,  the  Russian  Petschnikoff  did  not  repeat  his  triumphs  of 
Germany,  where  he  received  remuneration  quite  fabulous  for  that  country.  Hi) 
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tone,  while  sweet  and  luscious,  is  rather  small,  with  little  virilitjr  about  it.  His 
technique  is  not  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  his  intonation  not  always  faulUess,  while 
he  is  prone  to  transgress  the  line  between  emotion  and  sentimentalism.  The  much- 
heralded  renderings  of  Bach  proved  disappointing  in  their  lack  of  breadth  and 
strength.  Marteau  returned  a  much  riper  artist  than  before,  although,  after  all, 
rather  a  charming  than  great  performer,  lacking  those  very  essential  qualities  which 
move  and  stir  one  to  the  depth  of  one's  heart  Leonora  Jackson  di^layed  an  excel- 
lent, though  not  impeccable,  te:hnique,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  intellectual 
grasp  necessary  to  cope  with  the  works  of  the  giants  of  violin  literature,  and  the 
critics  found  her  appearances  in  public  decidedly  premature.  Elsa  Ruegger  proved 
a  cellist  of  sterling  merit,  equipped  with  a  good  technique,  a  tone  powerful  for  her 
sex,  and  a  musicianly  temperament.  The  young  Gerardy  came  back,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  the  critics  and  public  alike.  Hailed  as  a  perfectly  finished  artist  during 
his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  fully  sustained  his  high  reputation.  Many 
song  recitals  were  given,  the  most  prominent  being  those  by  Bispham,  Van  Rooy, 
Brema,  Nordica,  Sembrich,  and  Schumann-Heink.  Senibrich's  programmes  were 
made  up  of  lyric  gems  in  eight  different  languages  and  arranged  with  great  judg- 
ment Her  success  was  enormous,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  age  is  laying  its 
fillers  on  her  voice,  so  that  her  upper  tones  are  quite  unsteady  and  the  intonation 
is  often  bad.  The  lecture  recitals  of  the  English  sinking  teadier,  William  Shake- 
speare, were  uninteresting  and  very  poor  from  a  musical  point  of  view;  with  such 
mediocre  voice  production  one  cannot  lecture  on  the  art  of  singing  and  successfully 
illustrate  it. 

The  chief  attraction  with  the  public  was,  as  usual,  the  opera,  the  conductors  being 
Mancinelli,  Paur,  Damrosch,  Bevignani,  and  Flon.  The  singers  heard  during  the 
calendar  year  were:  Calve,  Sembrich,  Ternina,  Fames,  Nordica,  Adams,  Scheff, 
De  Lussan,  Strong,  and  Melha;  Mantelli,  Brema,  Olitzka,  Homer,  and  Schumann- 
Heink;  Alvarez,  Van  Dyck,  Saleza,  Dippel.  Cremonini,  Salignac,  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
and  Jean  de  Reszke :  Scotti.  Campanari,  Bispham,  Bertram.  Pini-Corsi,  and  Van 
Rooy;  fidouard  de  Reszke,  Pringic,  Journet,  and  Plan^on.  Carmen  and  Lohengrin 
beaded  the  list  by  8  performances  each;  Faust  and  Die  IValkUre,  7;  Aido,  Romio 
ft  Juliette,  and  Tannhauser,  6  each ;  It  Flauto  Mogico  and  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  5 ; 
Nosse  di  Figaro,  Die  Meister singer,  and  Don  Pasquale,  4;  Barbiere  di  Siviglia, 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,  3;  Rhcingold,  Siegfried,  G'dtter- 
dttrnmerung,  Fidelia,  Les  Huguenots,  Le  Prophite,  Trovatore,  Traviata,  Lucia,  and 
La  Bolthtur,  2  each;  and  single  performances  of  Pagliacci,  Mignon,  Die  Lustigen 
Weihrr  von  Windsor,  Rigoletto,  and  L'Africaine,  making  a  total  of  104  performances, 
besides  those  given  in  the  other  cities.  The  novelties  were  //  Flauto  Magico,  given 
on  a  magnificent  scale  five  times  in  two  weeks  with  an  unusual  array  of  artists; 
FideliOf  Don  Pasquale,  Nicolai's  Merry  Wives,  and  in  December  Puccini's  La  Bo- 
Itfme,  in  which  Melha  impersonated  Mimi  with  her  customary  vocal  fluency,  but 
with  hardly  a  trace  of  the  tragic  side  of  the  character.  Sembrich's  new  parts  were 
Marguerite,  Eva,  Norina  in  Don  Pasquale,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Queen  of  the  Night. 
Her  hard  work  told  on  her  singing  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  so  that  during 
the  last  five  or  six  weeks  it  was  invariably  marred  by  poor  intonation.  In  December 
she  returned  at  the  head  of  her  own  operatic  company  to  tour  the  United  States. 
Before  starting  for  the  tour  she  gave  several  concerts  in  New  York.  Owing  to 
sickness.  Caive  had  to  leave  the  company  to  recuperate,  and  thus  appeared  only  in 
Faust,  Carmen,  and  Cavalleria  Rusticana.  Eamcs's  new  r61es  were  Pamina — a  pretty 
and  pleasant,  though  by  no  means  appealing  figure — and  Aida,  distinguished  more 
for  artistic  dressing  than  a  complete  realization  of  the  character  musically  or  dramati- 
cally. Alvarez  (q.v.)  was  acclaimed  by  his  audiences,  but  treated  with  unfriendliness 
by  the  critics.  He  is  an  impassioned  actor,  has  a  splendid,  powerful,  and  beautiful 
voice,  but  with  frequent  lapses  from  pitch.  On  some  evenings  his  singing  was  beyond 
cavil,  on  others  there  was  much  to  explain  the  invariable  opposition  of  the  critics. 
Jean  de  Reszke's  return  on  New  Years  Eve  demonstrated  that  his  voice  is  giving 
way  to  the  rav^es  of  time,  and  that  his  art  is  now  stilt  further  taxed  to  conceal  the 
flaws,  the  line  between  art  and  artifice  thus  being  obliterated. 

The  opera  season  was  full  of  disappointments,  owing  to  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
among  the  singers.  Nearly  half  of  the  operas  were  given  with  casts  different  from 
those  announced,  or  were  substituted  by  other  operas.  Alvarez's  leave  from  the 
Paris  Opera  was  a  short  one,  Saleza  left  the  company  about  the  middle  of  the  season, 
owing  to  illness,  Van  Dyck  was  so  often  indisposed  that  the  burden  of  the  work  fell 

Xn  Salignac,  not  endowed  by  nature  for  anything  above  light  parts,  and  Dippel, 
»  sang  in  German,  French,  and  Italian,  but  hardly  satisfactorily  in  any  opera. 
In  these  circumstances  the  management  engaged  Jnltus  Perotti,  who  was  sii^[ing  in 
opera  at  the  Germania  Theatre.  Except  for  a  few  ringing  high  notes,  this  veteran 
tenor,  once  a  favorite  in  the  German  opera  seasons,  possessed  no  qualifications; 
voice,  true  singing,  style,  a^iearance,  and  interpretation  were  wofully  lacking,  and 
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yet  he  sang  in  Trovatore,  Lucia,  Lohengrin,  Tannkauser,  Huguenots,  and  Aida.  and 
won  considerable  praise  simply  as  an  old-time  acquaintance.  Another  tenor,  Coma- 
bert,  brought  over  from  Havana,  had  more  to  commend  him,  but  his  French-Italian 
manner  of  singing,  with  all  its  typical  vices,  militated  against  his  success,  so  that 
he  appeared  only  three  times.  The  Castle  Square  English  Company  of  Savage,  after 
a  very  successful  season,  combined  with  Grau,  and  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 
in  English  began  its  operations  on  October  i.  Much  was  exi>ected  from  this  vcDture 
in  the  way  of  establishing  English  opera  on  an  artistic  basis:  the  singers  engaged 
were  competent  (De  Lussan,  Thompson),  there  was  an  excellent  orchestra,  tlie 
lusty-voiced  chorus  of  the  Castle  Square  was  there,  a  good  ballet  was  provided,  the 
string  was  good,  and  the  prices  of  admission  ranged  from  50  cents  to  $2.  yet  the 
audiences  were  small  and  were  little  larger  when  the  prices  were  cut  down  to 
25  cents,  the  cheapest,  and  $1.50,  the  highest.  This  practically  meant  the  prices  of 
the  American  Theatre,  but  the  patrons  did  not  come  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  season  it  was  found  that  the  venture  had  hardly  realized  expenses.  After 
several  weeks  of  opera  in  other  cities  the  Savage-Grau  combination  was  dissolved, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  firm  establishment  of  opera  given  in  Emrtish  in  an  artistic 
manner  and  at  popular  prices  is  still  gloomier  than  luretoFore.  Thie  musical  life  m 
the  other  cities  is  in  a  degree  the  same  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  needs  no  special 
mention.  The  new  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  was  opened  and  dedicated  on  Octo-  . 
ber  15. 

The  musical  events  of  importance  in  Europe  have  already  been  mentioned.  As 
to  the  regular  seasons  they  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  year  in  and  year  out.  The 
Italian  opera  performances  at  Berlin  by  Sembrich  and  her  company  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  added  variety  to  the  regular  performances  in  German.  At  Munidi, 
besides  the  five  Mozart  operas  and  those  of  Wagner,  Fidelia,  Lucresia  Borgia, 
Siegfried  W^er's  BareiUiauter,  Auber's  Fra  Diavoh  and  La  Pert  du  Diable.  and 
F.  David's  Lalla  Roukh  were  performed  in  the  summer  season.  The  popularity  of 
Russian  composers  noted  in  former  years  has  been  increasing,  and  the  concert  pn>- 

frammes  in  all  important  music  centres  usually  contain  the  names  of  Rubinstein, 
schaikowski,  Rimslcy- Korsakoff,  Borodin,  Glazunoff,  Glinka,  and  others.  A  concert 
of  Russian  mu.sic  was  given  by  the  Society  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Rome,  under  Safonoff, 
in  January,  and  another,  under  Vinogradski,  at  Leipzig  in  October.  Tschaikowski's 
one-act  opera.  Jolanthc,  was  received  with  great  favor  in  March  by  the  ViCTincse, 
and  considered  as  an  expression  of  the  composer's  genius  in  its  happier  aspects. 
The  Rubinstein  Quinquennial  Prize  was  awarded  at  Vienna  to  Goedicke,  of  Moscow, 
for  composition,  and  for  the  pianoforte  to  £mite  Bosquet,  pupil  of  A.  de  Greef. 

MUSIOAIi  ART  SOOIBTT,  oi^nized  in  New  York  in  1893  to  bring  before  the 
musical  public  the  works  of  Palcstrina,  Bach,  and  other  old  masters,  thus  creating  a 
l0\x  for  and  appreciation  of  the  best  and  purest  music.  The  society  endeavors  to 
give  the  same  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible.  The  society  has  a  chorus  of  60 
professional  singers.  Two  concerts  arc  given  annually — in  December  and  in  March. 
President.  Frederick  E.  Hyde;  musical  director,  Frank  Damrosch;  secretary.  Miss 
Laura  J.  Post,  24  East  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

BffTSTIO  SHRINB,  NOBLES  OF  THE,  is  an  ancient  Arabic  order,  and  while 
not  a  regular  Masonic  body,  is  composed  of  Masons  who  have  reached  the  thirty- 
second  degree,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  {eighteenth  degree  in  England),  or 
Knights  Templars  in  good  standing.  The  latest  reports  give  83  temples  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  56.000. 
NANKIKQ.  See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 
NATAZ«,  a  British  South  African  colony,  situated  northeast  of  Cape  Colony,  has 
a  frontage  of  376  miles  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  an  area  (including  the  province  of 
Zululand,  annexed  December  31,  1897)  of  35,019  square  miles,  and  a  population 
estimated  at  921,000.  There  are  about  800,000  KaflRrs.  6ijaoa  Indians,  and  tiaooo 
whites,  of  whom  about  5000  are  Dutch.  Durban,  the  only  port  and  largest  town,  has 
41.000  inhabitants,  and  Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital,  24.595.  Instruction  is  well 
provided  for  by  government  and  private  schools,  and  it  was  estimated  in  185^  that 
only  200  white  children  were  receiving  no  education.  There  were  also  182  schools 
for  natives  and  32  schools  for  Indians.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  sugar, 
coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  and  tea.  Tea  has  been  introduced  only  recently,  but  in 
1898  the  crop  amounted  to  r.037.100  pounds.  In  the  highland  districts  grazing  and 
sheep  farming  are  very  important  industries.  The  coal  fields  arc  of  great  promise. 
In  1898,  387,811  tons  of  coal  were  produced;  in  1899  and  1900,  owing  to  the  war, 
only  328.693  tons  and  241.330  tons  respectively.  The  establishment  of  railroad  com- 
munication between  the  coal  fields  and  Durban  is  certain  to  develop  the  miniiv 
industry.  The  chief  articles  of  imports  are  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  clothing, 
foodstuffs,  wood  manufactures,  and  chemicals.  The  principal  exports  are  wool, 
si^ar,  bark,  hides  and  skins,  angora  hair,  tea,  and  tobacco.  In  iSofMne  imports  were 
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as  follows:  Merchandise,  £4,889,000;  government  stores  and  provisions,  £471,000; 
bullion  and  specie.  £1,389.000.  Of  the  imports.  £3.494,000  worth  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  £668,000  worth  from  America.  In  1900  imports  remained  at 
about  the  same  figures,  £6,695.000,  but  exports  fell  off  from  £1,122,000  to  £557,000 
owing  to  the  war,  which  interfered  with  production  for  over  six  months.  Wool, 
for  instance,  dropped  from  £609,000  lo  £61.000,  coal  from  £155,000  to  £117,000.  and 
hides  and  skins  from  £66,000  to  £31,000.  The  overland  exports  to  the  South  African 
Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  amounted  to  £1,300.000  in  1899  and  £218,000  in 
1900.  Revenue  is  derived  from  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  customs,  excise, 
Stamps,  land  sales  and  native  hut  tax ;  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  railways, 
public  works,  and  defence.  The  revenue  in  1899  amounted  to  £2,066.251,  and  the 
expenditure  lo  £1,914,724-  The  public  debt  in  1899  was  £9,019.143-  In  1900  there 
were  59i?4  miles  of  railway  open,  all  worked  by  the  government,  and  all  but  50 
miles  built  by  the  government.  Defence  is  provided  for  by  a  body  of  European 
mounted  police  numbering  about  660,  a  volunteer  force  of  about  1550.  and  a  naval 
corps  of  90  men.  Natal  was  settled  in  1824  by  a  small  body  of  Englishmen,  and 
from  1835  to  1837. by  a  lai^e  force  of  Boers.  In  1843  the  territory  was  proclaimed 
British  in  spite  of  the  Boers'  attempt  to  set  up  a  government  at  Pietermaritzbui^, 
and  it  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony.  It  became  a  separate  colony  in  1856.  Later 
Zululand  {q.v.)  and  British  Amatongpland  were  annexed  to  Natal.  The  govern- 
ment consists  of  a  governor,  a  legislative  council  of  12  members  nominated  by  htm, 
and  a  legislative  assembly  of  39  members  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  governor  of 
the  colony  in  1900  was  the  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Francis  Hely-Hutchinson.  For  the 
British  campaign  in  Natal  during  1900,  see  Transvaal.  See  also  Colonies  (para- 
graph British  Colonial  System). 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.  See  Educational  Associa- 
tion, National. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUBf.   See  Anthropology  in  America. 

NATURAL  QA8>  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  states  the  value  of 
natural  gas  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1899  at  $20,024,873,  as 
against  $15,296,813  in  1898-  The  gross  returns  from  the  sale  of  Canadian  natural 
gas  in  1899  amounted  to  $387,271,  while  in  California  the  product  amounted  to 
115,110,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $95,000.  The  chief  interest  in  natural  gas,  however, 
centres  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  it  has  been  extensively^  used  for  manufacturing 
and  domestic  jiurpojes.  The  supply  of  this  natural  fuel  is  gradually  failing,  and 
there  are  definite  indications  that  the  natural  gas  will  be  finally  exhausted.  The 
value  of  the  gas,  which  was  $5,718,000  in  1893.  had  fallen  to  $5,069,969  in  1898.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  gas  has  been  wasted,  having  been  allowed  to  escape,  used 
merely  for  advertising  and  given  away  free  to  corporations  as  a  bonus  for  establishing 
their  plants  in  towns.  In  Indiana  natural  gas  occurs  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the 
State,  and  is  found  in  the  uppermost  fifty  feet  of  Trenton  limestone  which  underlies 
the  entire  State.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  is  due  to  the  water  in  the  rocks,  and  as  the 
gas  is  exhausted  the  water  rises  in  the  oores  of  the  rocks  and  the  pressure  becomes 
less.  The  rate  of  diminution  pf  pressure  indicates  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  supply.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  does  not  sink  to  zero,  as  the  well  is  either 
drowned  out  or  the  supply  shut  off  by  th.e  rise  of  the  salt  water.  In  1890  the  aver- 
age pressure  was  325  pounds,  and  on  January  i,  1900,  it  was  155  pounds.  As  the 
gas  is  shut  off  when  the  pressure  falls  as  low  as  about  130  pounds,  the  critical  con- 
dition can  be  seen  to  be  quite  near  at  hand.  The  report  of  the  State  gas  inspector  for 
1899.  published  in  1900.  states  that  there  is  still  considerable  activity  in  drilling  wells 
and  laying  pipes.  This  latter  step  is  necessary  with  old  wells  and  plants,  however, 
as  with  the  diminished  pressure  more  lines  are  required.  The  gas  is  also  compressed 
by  pumps,  and  in  1899  five  new  stations  were  equipped  with  compressing  apparatus. 
The  decline  in  the  output  is  shown  by  the  records  of  over  300  wells,  and  the  general 
service  has  lately  been  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  cities  su^^lied  with  natural  gas  have 
experienced  considerable  growth,  while  the  burning  and  consuming  devices  in  most 
cities  are  neither  adequate  nor  economical.  In  1899  laws  were  enacted  regulating  the 
manner  of  maintaining  and  operating  natural  gas-pipe  lines  and  machinery,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (see  Indiana,  par^raph  Waste  of  Oil  and 
Natural  Gas)  decided  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  protect  the  supply  of  natural 
gas  from  destruction. 

In  Indianapolis  during  1900  much  excitement  was  caused  by  the  threat  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Company  to  cut  off  the  supply  from  certain  consumers  who  were  using 
devices  which  enabled  them  to  secure  a  greater  supply  of  gas  than,  as  the  company 
claimed,  they  were  entitled  to  receive.  Arguments  were  advanced  on  both  sides,  and' 
the  matter  attracted  considerable  attention  for  a  while,  but  the  whole  situation  was 
caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  supply,  which  made  necessary  greater  precaution  in  the 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  various  controllii^;  appliances.  The  effects  of 
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the  diminished  flow  of  natural  gas  will  be  more  injurious  to  the  householder  thaa  to 
the  manufacturing  concerns,  as  the  latter  can  readily  adapt  their  plants  to  other 
kinds  of  fuel  or  make  producer  gas  frcnn  the  coal  in  which  Indiana  abounds.  Manu- 
facturing companies  are  warned  by  the  State  geologist  against  settling  in  the  natural 
gas  region,  and  recommended  to  locate  near  coal  deposits. 

MATORAI.  SOCBNOBS,  AOAI>aBIT  OF  (Philadelphia),  founded  in  1812, 
had  in  1900  a  membership  of  600.  The  society  is  devoted  to  the  cnltivation  of  orig- 
inal research  in  natural  history.  The  library  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  exclu- 
sively relating  to  the  objects  of  the  academy.  The  museum  in  several  departments  U 
the  most  important  in  America.  Meetings  are  held  weekly.  A  quarto  fourmil  is 
published  at  irregular  inter\-als.  and  a  volume  of  octavo  Proceedings  annually. 
President.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D. ;  secretary,  Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.D.,  Logan 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  The  museum  is  open  every  day  to  the  public  free  of 
charge,  and  the  resources  of  the  library  are  placed  freely  at  the  service  of  students. 

NAVAIi  AOADBMT,  UNITEUD  STATBS,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  established  1845, 
had  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1899-1900  an  enrolment  of  211  cadets.  The 
library  contained  39,614  volumes,  an  increase  of  about  4100  books  for  the  year, 
among  which  was  a  library  of  about  3000  books  tracing  the  history  of  electricity. 
This  collection,  which  was  presented  by  three  alumni  of  the  academy,  is  important 
from  a  historical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  one. 
being  largely  made  up  of  the  volumes  in  which  the  early  philosophers,  students,  and 
inventors  tirst  announced  to  the  world  their  theories  and  the  results  of  their  studies 
in  the  field  of  electricity.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  academy  proceeded  slowly 
during  the  year  owing  to  various  delaying  causes,  but  is  now  expected  to  make  rapid 
progress.  The  plan  calls  for  the  demolition  of  practically  all  the  present  buildings, 
and  the  erection  of  barracks,  armory,  boat-house,  chapel,  academic,  engineering, 
physics,  and  chemistry  buildings,  power  plant,  and  storage  warehouse,  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $10,000,000.  (See  ARCHrrBcruRE. )  The  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  ha.s  recommended  that  no  physical  disqualifications  of  naval  cadets  shall 
be  waived.  During  the  past  ten  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  the  physical  condition  of  the  graduating  cadets,  due  to  the  fact  that,  there 
being  now  more  vacancies  than  graduates,  a  vigorous  weeding-out  policy  which  wbs 
formerly  necessary  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  superintendent  further  recommends 
that  no  cadet  shall  be  appointed  under  15  or  over  18  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
course  shall  be  four  years  and  the  cadets  graduated  as  ensigns.  He  believes  that  to 
keep  young  men  under  military  tutelage  until  they  reach  the  present  advanced  age  of 
final  graduation  is  to  ruin  their  power  to  assume  responsibility.  In  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  a  four-year  course,  the  -chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  that 
"the  history  of  the  present  system  of  the  'two-year  course  at  sea'  is  such  as  to  ccm- 
vince  any  one  of  its  injudiciousness,  of  its  wastefulness,  and  its  injustice  to  the 
officer.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  six-year  course  was  not  adopted  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  excellent  in  itself.  It  was  adopted  as  an  expedient  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  graduates  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  a  time  when  the  annually  occur- 
ring vacancies  were  few.  The  uselessness  of  the  additional  two  years  'at  the  Naval 
Academy,'  required  by  the  law,  was  such  that  the  'department  has  never  given  it 
anything  but  a  technical  compliance."  The  present  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  is  Commander  Richard  Wainwriglit,  U.S.N.,  who  succeeded  Rear-Admiral 
F.  V.  McNair,  U.S.N.,  on  March  15,  1900. 

NAyAX  AROHrmOTS  AND  BSABUCB  BNQINSBRB,  SOOIBTT  OF, 
oi^nized  in  1893  for  the  promotion  of  ship-building  and  marine  engineerii^,  had  at 
the  close  of  1900  a  membershu)  of  800.  The  society  publishes  Transactions.  General 
meeting  for  1901  at  New  York  in  November.  President,  Dement  A.  Griscom; 
secretary,  Francis  T.  Bowles,  U.S.N,,  la  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

NAVAIi  OBDBR  OF  TUB  UNITED  STAmS  was  organized  in  i8go  and  the 
general  commandery  in  1893.  There  are  State  commanderies  in  Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California,  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  District  of  Columl^ 
The  members  are  (l)  commissioned  officers,  midshipmen,  and  naval  cadets  who  were 
in  actual  service  in  the  navy  or  marine  corps  during  the  period  of  any  of  the  wars 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged,  and  their  male  descendants;  (2) 
enlisted  men  who  have  received  the  naval  medal  of  honor  for  bravery  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  next  triennial  congress  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1901. 
General  commander,  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker;  general  recorder,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Leonard  Chenery  (University  Club,  New  York).  New  Yin-k  Com- 
mandery: Commander,  Admiral  George  Dewey;  recorder.  S.  Hubbard,  U.S.N.  (108 
Fifth  Avenue). 

NBBStASEA,  a  central  western  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  77,Sio 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Lincoln.  Nebraska  was  oi^anized  as  a  Territory  3ilay 
30,  J854,  and  admitted  as  a  State  March  i,  1867. 
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Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com.  210.430,064  bushels,  $65,233,320;  wheat,  24,801,900  bushels,  $13.I4S.- 
007;  oats,  37,77^,S72  bushels,  $9,066,857;  barley,  587,382  bushels,  $193,836;  rye,  867,- 
337  bushels,  $m6,895  ;  buckwheat.  82.480  bushels,  $52.787 ;  potatoes,  9,664.446  bushels, 
H7J5f579;  And  lu^>  3,639.489  tons,  $I3,593>3^-  Nebraska  ranked  third  among  the 
States  m  the  production  <n  com.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  rate  at  which  the  winter 
n  heat  acreage  gained  on  that  of  the  spring  wheat  has  resulted  in  a  special  investigation, 
which  showed  that  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  annual  production  of  wheat, 
and  that  the  590,575  acres  added  to  the  winter  wheat  area  have  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  spring  variety.  The  wool  clip  for  1900  was  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of 
sheep.  315,937;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  2,448.462  pounds;  scoured  wool,  856,962 
pounds. 

Industries. — New  manufactories  established  during  1900  included  an  agricultural 
implement  factory,  a  shoe  factory,  furnace  works,  shirt  and  overall  factory,  flour 
and  cereal  mill,  sugar-beet  syrup  factory,  and  glove  and  mitten  factory.  Nebraska 
bad  three  beet-sugar  factories  in  1900,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  1200  tons  of  beets 
per  day.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  value  of  the  jobbing  trade  for  the  year 
at  $62,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactured  output,  including  smelter  and 
packing-house  products,  at  $110,000,000.  Hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Omaha  and 
Nebra^a  City  during  the  year  ended  March  i,  1900,  numbered  2,428,419.  In  1899 
there  were  238  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  44  of  tobacco,  and  their  combined  output 
for  the  calendar  year  was  20,436,^9  cigars  and  45,352  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco. 
The  amount  of  spirits  rectified  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  448,- 
240  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  4,921,522  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors  pro- 
duced, 238,848  barrels.  Limestone  quarrying  showed  a  decidedly  increased  yield 
dnring  1899,  the  value  of  the  product  being  $125,017,  as  compared  with  $78,493  in 
1698.  Perhaps  the  most  important  accessory  to  the  live-stock  industry  recently 
inaugurated  in  Nebraska  is  the  mammoth  sheep  bams  and  feeding  lots  established 
by  the  BurlingtfMi  Railroad  near  Lincoln.  The  barns  are  capable  of  sheltering 
20.000  or  more  sheep,  and  the  feeding  lots  are  for  the  accommodation  of  sheep 
shippers. 

Commerce. — Imports  of  merchandise  at  Omaha  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  :900,  ^gregated  in  value  $176,910;  exports.  $36,158;  imports  at  Lincoln,  $23,661 ; 
total  fore^  trade,  $236,729;  total  imports,  $200,571.  This  represents  a  decrease  in 
imports  for  the  year  of  $194,254,  and  in  exports  of  $214,633. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  102.47  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  5700.89. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  110  national  banks  in  operation  and  71 
m  liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggregated  $9,940,000;  circulation  outstanding. 
$4,220,784;  deposits,  $45,187319;  and  reserve  held,  $18,313,550.  The  State,  trust,  and 
savings  banks,  on  June  30,  1900,  numbered  405,  and  had  capital,  $7,005,450;  deposits, 
$25,^,035.  and  resources,  $34.^,288.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Omaha 
and  Hastings  for  the  year  endii^;  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $324,586,910,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $8,018,380.  In  1900  there  were  60  building  and 
loan  associations,  with  13,813  members,  and  assets  aggregating  $3,332,781. 

Finances. — The  balaffCe  in  the  State  Treasury  on  November  30,  1900,  was  $615,018. 
The  bonded  debt  had  been  entirely  paid  during  the  year,  and  the  balance  in  the  sink- 
ing funds  was  $56,165.  The  floating  indebtedness  represented  by  Stale  warrants 
amounted  to  $1,727,510,  of  which  warrants  the  school  fund  had  invested  in  $1,165,762, 
thus  practically  putting  the  State  upon  a  cash  basis  so  far  as  concerned  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  the  maintenance  of  State  institutions. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  gives  a  total  of  372.764  children  enu- 
merated. The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  277.765,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance,  146.139-  There  were  9192  teachers,  6710  buildings  osed  as  school-houses, 
and  public  school  property  valued  at  $9,215,220.  The  school  revenue  was  $3,737,950, 
and  the  expenditures,  $33i5>593.  of  which  $2,498,766  was  for  teachers'  and  superin- 
tendents' salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year 
was  $22.52.  There  were  233  public  high  schools,  with  515  teachers  and  13,592 
secondary  students;  15  private  secondary  schools,  with  67  teachers  and  677  secondary- 
students;  I  normal  school,  with  18  teachers  and  657  students  in  normal  conrses ;  and 
4  private  normal  schools,  with  27  teachers  and  1592  students  in  normal  courses. 
Eleven  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  213  professors 
and  instructors,  2931  preparatorjr,  collegiate,  and  ^duate  students,  and  a  total 
income  of  $270,376.  The  professional  schools  comprised  3  theological  schools,  with 
13  instructors  and  53  students;  2  law  schools,  with  52  instructors  and  170  students, 
and  3  medical  schools,  with  84  instructors  and  238  students.  The  tax  levy  for  the 
support  of  the  State  University  is  6^  cents  per  $100,  the  largest  tax  levied  for  this 
purpose  in  any  State. 
Po^latiQH.-~Tbt  population  of  the  Sute,  according  to  the  United  States  census 


was  1,068,539  in  1900,  as  against  1,058,910  in  1890,  representing  an  increase  for  the 
decade  of  9609,  or  0.9  per  cent.  The  smalt  increase  shown  is  probably  due  to  "pad- 
cling"  in  the  census  of  1890.  The  increase  from  1880  to  1890  by  the  census  was 
606,508,  or  134.1  per  cent.,  and  from  1870  to  1880,  329,409,  or  267.8  per  cent  The 
population  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  1900  was:  Omaha,  102,555;  Lincoln,  40,169. 
and  South  Omaha,  26,001.  The  population  of  Omaha  has  apparently  decreased 
37.897,  and  of  Lincoln.  14,985,  since  1890. 

Elections.~-1\ic  State  election  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  by  851  plurality  of  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Charles  H.  Dietrich,  over  Poynter,  his  Fusionist 
opponent.  Dietrich  received  113,869  votes  and  Poynter  113,018.  The  remainder  of 
the  Republican  ticket  was  elected  by  an  average  plurality  of  about  4000.  The  vote 
for  Congressmen  was  exceedingly  close,  four  out  of  six  of  the  Congressmen  elected 
winning  their  seats  by  pluralities  varying  from  175  to  600.  Five  of  the  six  represen- 
tatives, however,  who  served  in  the  56th  Congress  were  retomed  to  the  57th.  A.  C 
Shallenberger  (Fusion)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  R.  D.  Sutherland 
(Fop.).  In  the  57th  Congress  Nebraska  will  be  represented  by  2  Republicans  and 
4  Fusionists.  In  igoo  the  Legislature  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  21  Republicans  and 
12  Fusionists,  and  in  the  House  of  52  Republicans  and  48  Fusionists.  In  1901  the 
L^slature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  18  Republicans  and  15  Fusionists, 
and  in  the  House  of  53  Republicans  and  47  Fusionists.  In  the  national  election 
McKinley  received  121,835  votes,  and  Bryan  114,013.  In  1896  McKinley  receii'ed 
102,304  votes  and  Bryan,  iis,88a  In  1896,  therefore.  Bryan  received  a  plurality  of 
13,576.  while  in  1900  McKinley  received  a  plurality  of  7822. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive- 
governor,  William  A.  Poynter;  lieutenant-governor,  E.  A.  Gilbert;  secretary  of 
state,  W.  F.  Porter;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Meserve;  auditor.  J.  F.  Cornell;  attorney-gen- 
eral, C.  J.  Smythe;  adjutant-general.  P.  H.  Barry;  superintendent  of  education.  W. 
R.  Jackson — all  Populists  except  Gilbert  (Silver  Rep.)  and  Smythe  (Dem.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  T.  L.  Nerval  (Rep.) ;  associate  justices,  J.  J.  Sul- 
livan (Dem.)  and  S.  A.  Holcomb  (Fusion);  clerk,  D.  A.  Campbell  (Rep.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— governor,  Charles  H.  Dietrich;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, E.  P.  Savajge;  secretary  of  state,  Geot^  W.  Marsh;  treasurer.  William 
Stuefer;  auditor,  Charles  Weston;  attorney-general,  F.  N.  Prout;  superintendent 
of  education,  W.  R.  Jackson;  commissioner  of  public  lands,  G.  D.  rollmer— all 
Republicans. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  for  1900,  except  that  L.  Herdman  (Dem.)  replaces  Campbell  as 
clerk. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Republicans,  E.  J,  Bur- 
kett  (Lincoln)  and  David  H.  Mercer  (Omaha)  ;  Populists,  William  L.  Surk 
(Aurora),  R.  D.  Sutherland  and  William  Neville  (North  Platte);  Democrat.  J<*n 
S.  Robinson  (Madison). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  ;  Same  as  for  1900  except 
that  A.  C.  Shallenberger  (Pop.),  from  Alma,  replaces  R.  D.  Sutherland. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  John  M.  Thurston  (until  1901),  Republican, 
and  William  V.  Allen  (by  governor's  appointment  till  Legislature  meets). 

Senators  for  1901 ;  To  be  elected  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  Republican. 

MBBRASKA,  UNIVBRSITY  OP,  at  Lincoln.  Neb.,  founded  1869,  In  August 
1900,  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  assumed  the  chancellorship  of  the  State  university 
On  its  material  side  the  university  has  had  a  prosperous  growth  during  the  pa<t 
academic  year,  A  new  State  law.  in  operation  from  January  i,  1900,  grants  a  levy  of 
1  mill  per  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  university  in  place  of  the  former  levy  of 
three-eighths  of  a  mill.  This  amounts  to  $175,000.  and  there  was  also  received 
$50,000  from  university  endowments  and  investments  and  $35,000  from  the  United 
States  government  under  the  Hatch  and  Morrill  bills,  from  tuition  fees.  etc.  Among 
recent  new  buildings  is  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall — an  addition  to  Grant  Memorial 
Hall— in  which  a  new  pipe-organ,  presented  by  alumni,  has  been  placed.  A  new 
agricultural  experiment  station  has  been  built,  and  expensive  improvements  have 
been  made  on  buildings  and  grounds.  The  additions  to  the  university  library  during  ' 
the  last  biennium  were  10,000  volumes,  the  total  collection  now  being  50.000  volumes 
The  university  museum  collections  are  reported  as  having  grown  steadily.  The 
herbarium  contains  100,000  specimens,  and  has  grown  large  enough  to  take  rank  as 
a  distinct  part  of  the  university.  The  student  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  academic  | 
year  1899-1900  is  claimed  at  2209.  distributed  among  graduate,  college,  law.  indtis- 
trial,  art.  and  music  departments,  and  including  282  students  in  the  summer  sesskm. 
No  satisfactory  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  attendance  at  other  State  instito- 
tions,  since  the  summary  given  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  regents  includes  prepara- 
tory students  and  those  doing  work  not  included  in  a  full  college  course  The 
number  of  students  taking  regular  college  courses  is  probably  much  smaller  than 
the  figures  given  above.   Several  important  changes  affecting  entrance  requirements 
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curricula,  and  administration  have  recently  been  made.  The  entrance  requirements 
for  the  "colleges"  have  been  raised  two  points,  and  instead  of  twenty-eight  points  in 
required  subjects  being  demanded,  the  requirements  now  call  for  seventeen  points 
in  required  and  eleven  points  in  optional  subjects.  Twenty-four  out  of  thirty  depart- 
ments in  the  tmiversi^  are  now  offering  graduate  instruction.  In  the  academic 
department  the  group  system  has  been  abolished,  and  the  student  has  free  election 
of  studies  after  the  first  year.  In  the  law  school  the  lecture  system  has  been  practi- 
cally abandoned.  The  State  Supreme  Court  has  been  asked  to  raise  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  State  to  three  years'  work,  in  order  that  the  school 
might  advance  its  requirements  for  graduation.  The  university  assumed  control  in 
September,  1899,  of  the  affiliated  -School  of  Fine  Arts. 
MUBOUE.   See  Astronomical  Progress. 

NEGRO  PROBIiBM.  For  a  discussion  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of 
negroes  in  the  United  States  and  the  outlook  for  their  future  development,  see 
Alabama  (paragraph  Montgomery  Conference).  For  a  biography  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  representative  of  the  negro  race  and  an  account  of  his  work  in 
uplifting  his  pcopit,  see  Washikgton,  Bookes  T.,  and  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute.  An  interestine[  judicial  decision,  affirming  the  right  of 
negroes  to  be  represented  upon  juries,  will  be  found  under  Texas  (paragraph  Right 
of  Negroes  to  be  Impanelled  for  Jury  Duty).  An  account  of  some  recent  negro 
legislation  will  be  found  under  articles  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  (paragraph 
Legislature). 

Race  Disturbances. — Lynchings  took  place  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  during 
the  year,  and  were  in  general  accompanied  by  unnecessary  acts  of  cruelty.  Race 
feuds  took  place  in  New  Orleans  and  Akron,  O.,  and  in  New  York  City.  In  New 
Orleans  on  July  24  a  negro  killed  eight  persons  before  he  was  himself  shot.  As 
a  result,  mobs  of  whites  and  blacks  battled  in  the  streets,  and  some  seventy  persons 
Were  wounded.  The  race  rtots  in  New  York  on  August  '15  and  16  were  not  so 
serious  in  themselves  as  those  in  New  Orleans,  but  were  of  considerably  greater 
significance  for  the  reason  that  it  had  generally  been  asserted  that  the  negro  problem 
was  confined  to  the  South,  and  that  in  the  North  there  was  no  race  feeling  of  any 
account.  The  animosity,  however,  shown  by  the  police  in  New  York  toward  the 
negroes  and  also  the  brutal  handling  of  negroes  by  white  mobs  seemed  to  show 
conclusively  that  not  a  sudden  burst  of  rage,  but  the  outbreak  of  a  prejudice  of  long 
continuance,  was  responsible  for  the  outrages.  In  Akron,  O..  on  August  22  a  negro's 
attempted  assault  on  a  white  girl  enraged  the  whites  to  such  an  extent  that  the  city 
hall  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  in  the  attempted  capture  of  the  n^ra 
Smaller  riots  took  place  at  Liberty  City  in  Georgia  and  in  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

NBTHBRXiANSS,  The  Kingdom  op  the,  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Europe,  between  Germany.  Belgium,  and  the  North  Sea.  It  has  a  total  area  of 
12,648  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  11  provinces.  Its  total  population  at  the 
beginning  of  1899  was  5,074,632,  or  401  per  square  mile.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1899,  only  34.3  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  with  a  population  of  over  20.000.  The  capital 
of  the  kingdom  is  The  Hague,  with  a  population  of  199,285  in  1899.  The  largest 
towns  in  1899  were  Amsterdam,  512.953;  Rotterdam,  309.309,  and  Utrecht.  100,066. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  that  of  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy, 
the  executive  power  being  vested  in  the  sovereign,  while  the  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion is  shared  by  the  sovereign  with  the  Parliament  The  latter  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  Upper,  or  First,  and  the  Second  Chamber.  The  First  Chamber  consists 
of  50  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  provincial  governments.  Its  functions  are 
confined  merely  to  approving  or  rejecting  bills  introduced  by  the  government  or  the 
Second  Chamber.  The  latter  consists  of  100  members,  elected  directly  by  the  people 
on  a  property  qualification.  There  is  also  a  state  council,  consisting  of  14  members, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  Its  functions  are  of  an  advisory  nature,  and  it 
is  presided  over  by  the  sovereign. 

,  Agriculture. — Out  of  a  total  area  of  3,255,198  hectares,  over  2,100,000  were  devoted 
in  1897  to  agrictdtural  purposes.  Of  this  area,  864,137  hectares  were  under  grains. 
i|i85>568  hectares  were  pasture,  and  61.517  were  orchards  and  gardens.  The  principal 
crops  for  that  year  were  as  follows  in  hectolitres  (2.84  bushels)  :  Wheat,  1,512.000; 
ryt,  4,204,000;  barley,  1,316,700;  oats.  5.682,500;  potatoes.  27.461,000;  sugar  beets, 
'•J59.93I  tons,  and  tobacco.  i.78i6.ooo  kilogrammes.  The  total  market  value  of  the 
crops  in  18^  was  estimated  at  161.554.000  guilders-  The  exports  and  imports  of  the 
principal  grains  in  the  same  year  were  given  as  229,995.000  guilders  and  338,514.000 
guilders  respectively. 

Industries. — According  to  an  official  report  for  1898,  there  were  in  that  year  6034 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  89.940  persons,  including  17.405  females. 
Ihiring  1898^  the  output  of  the  31  sugar  mills  amounted  to  1,497.640  metric  centners 
of  raw  sugar ;  the  8  sugar  refineries  produced  during  the  same  period  1,980,670  metric 
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centners  of  refined  si%ar.  The  sugar  is  mostly  exported  to  Great  Britain,  Norw^, 
and  the  United  States.  The  mining  industry  is  con^la^atively  insignificant,  and  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  prorince  of  Ijmbnrg,  where  coal  is  mined  in  inccmsideraUe 
quantUies.  The  fidieries  of  the  Netherlands  are  very  extensive.  Accordii^  to  a 
report  for  1898,  there  were  5385  vessels  and  18,709  men  engaged  in  fishing.  The 
most  important  catches  are  herring  oysters,  and  anchovies,  which  are  largely  ex- 
ported. The  total  value  of  the  hemng  catch  in  the  North  Sea  for  1898  was  estimated 
at  6,370,532  guilders. 

Commerce  and  Commuuication. — The  foreign  commerce  of  1899  shows  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  both  the  exports  and  the  imports.  No  official  statistics  for  the  value 
of  the  fordgn  trade  are  available,  as  the  omdal  returns  give  only  the  weight;  but 
estimates  place  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  £159,707,042  and  £131,8^794 
respectively.  The  principal  articles  of  import  in  1899  were  grains,  coal,  drugs, 
manure,  and  metals.  The  most  important  articles  of  export  are  grains,  coal,  and 
sugar.  The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  United  States  is  quite  extensive,  and 
shows  a  gradual  increase  for  the  last  three  years.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  $17^3.111, 
against  $15,278,069  in  1899  and  $13^06,832  in  1898.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Netherlands  have  increased  from  $72,771,855  tn  1898  to  $83,721,501  in 
igoo.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Uie  ports  of  the  kingdom  in  1898  was  n/J^, 
with  a  tonnage  of  8.710,878.  The  number  of  vessels  deared  in  the  same  year  was 
11,057,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,646,804.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  is  entered  at 
Rotterdam.  It  is  generally  expected  that  the  establishment  of  direct  communication 
with  South  America  in  1899  and  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  North  Channel 
will  prove  important  factors  in  the  further  development  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  1898  consisted  of 
429  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  88,500.  and  176  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  214.170.  Communication  in  the  Netherlands  Is  mostly  effected  by  water* 
ways,  in  which  there  were  included  upward  of  5000  miles  of  canals.  The  total 
railway  mileage  in  1898  was  1838,  of  which  the  state  owned  1058  miles.  The  total 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  state  lines  in  1898  were  22,044,000  guilders  and 
I7'509>0CK)  guilders  respectively.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  state 
lines  up  to  189S  was  270,509,000  guilders.  There  were  in  1898,  816  miles  of  steam 
and  horse  tramways,  which  carried  during  the  year  48,600,000  passengers  aoid 
471,000,000  kilogrammes  of  freight. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  predominates  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  numbers  among  its  adherents  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, including  the  royal  family.  The  constitution  of  the  kingdom  provides  for  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  state  subsidizes  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish 
churches  as  well  as  the  Protestant  churches.  The  country  is  well  'provided  with 
educational  institutions  for  primary  as  well  as  secondary  education.  Instruction  is 
neither  free  nor  compulsory,  but  the  fee  charged  is  so  small  and  the  standard  of 
instruction  so  high  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  comparatively  insigntfieaat 
According  to  an  act  passed  about  20  years  ago,  every  town  with  a  population  of  over 
20,000  must  be  provided  with  at  least  one  gymnasium,  in  which,  besides  L^in  and 
Greek,  there  are  also  taught  from  3  to  4  modem  languages.  According  to  an  official 
report  of  1898,  there  were  4  universities,  with  over  2800  students,  and  a  teaching  staff 
of  165;  for  secondary  education  there  were  29  gymnasia,  with  over  2500  pupils, 
including  160  female  students.  There  were  also  123  schools  for  working  people,  with 
over  16,000  students,  and  a  teaching  staff  of  1 166 ;  1 1  navigation  schools,  with  over 
877  pupils;  73  middle-class  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  10,000,  and  a  poly- 
technicum,  with  nearly  600  students.  Elementary  education  is  partly  provided  by 
the  state  and  partly  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  private  persons.  The  total  number 
of  elementary  schools  at  the  end  of  1898  was  4544,  of  which  3096  were  entirdy 
supported  by  the  state,  18  were  subsidized,  and  1430  were  private.  The  total  mrnibn' 
of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  same  year  was  379.622  boys  and  351.066 
girls.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  state  on  education,  according  to 
the  budget  for  1900,  was  10,499.739  gtiilders.  Besides  the  above-named  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  state,  the  educational  institutions  receive  an  annual  grant  of  about 
13,000,000  guilders  from  the  communities,  which  is  a  very  large  sum,  considering 
their  population. 

Finance. — The  budget  for  1900  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  as  144.723.185 
guilders  and  151,260.244  guilders  respectively,  showing  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
expenditures  and  an  increase  in  the  revenue  as  compared  with  the  budget  for  1899. 
The  main  items  of  expenditure  are:  National  debt.  35.118.640  guilders;  Waterstadt, 
commerce,  and  industry,  27,421,265  guilders:  finance.  25,283,591  guilders;  war, 
584,783  guilders,  and  marine.  15.950.262  snilders.  The  revenne  is  chiefly  doived 
from  direct  taxe^  which  include  taxes  on  land,  personal  property,  and  incomes  ittm 
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trades  and  professions,  and  was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  nearly  35,000,000  guilders ; 
cxdse  duties  on  sugar,  liquors,  etc.,  47,440,000;  indirect  taxes,  zi,ooc,ooo  guilders, 
and  state  railwa;^s,  4,jo6,is»  guilders.  The  revenue  from  the  colonies,  which  was 
formcrty  a  very  important  item  in  the  budget,  has  of  late  dwindled  to  nothing,  and 
even  in  some  cases  gives  place  to  a  deficit.  The  public  debt  on  January,  1900, 
amounted  to  1,160,246,800  guilders.  The  provinces  and  communes  enjoy  financial 
autonomy  to  the  extent  of  preparing  their  own  budgets. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army  on  a  war  footing  in  1899  was 
69^16,  including  46,974  infantry,  I7,i&}  artillery,  and  2721  cavalry.  The  army  is 
recruited  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  enlistment,  and  is  divided  into  a  regular 
army  and  a  militia,  which  is  in  turn  subdivided  into  three  parts,  in  accordance  with 
the  family  conditions  and  responsibilities  of  the  men.  The  navy  of  the  Netherlands 
consisted  in  1899  of  129  men-of-war,  including  3a  ironclads,  and  is  used  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Netherland  and  the  Indies.  There  has  lately  been  some 
agitation  for  a  larger  navy,  which  is  claimed  to  be  indispensable  in  view  of  the 
Netherlands'  vast  colonial  possessions.  It  may  de  donbted,  however,  whether  such 
a  luxury  as  a  large  navy  can  be  afforded  by  the  Netiierlands  at  the  present  state 
of  its  finances. 

History  for  1900. — The  betrothal  of  Queen  WiUielniina  to  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  was  made  public  in  the  middle  of  October.  The  duke  was  born  in 
i8;6,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  Frederick  Francis  11.  of  Mecklenborg-Schwerin 
aod  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Schwarztnirs-Rudolstadt. 
The  duke  is  a  lieutenant  A  la  suite  of  the  Prussian  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard  and  the 
MetklenbuTK  Fusiliers.  This  union  between  the  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands 
and  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Germany  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  a  certain 
part  of  the  Dutch  peculation,  who  considered  it  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  the 
absorption  of  the  Netherlands  by  Germany,  a  country  which  has  always  evinced 
a  tender  regard  for  the  kingdom.  The  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the  South 
African  War  was  strictly  neutral,  although  the  sympathies  of  the  Dutch  people  were 
unquestionably  on  the  side  of  their  struggling  kinsmen.  In  reply  to  an  apical  from 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  for  intervention,  the  government  eiqtressed  with  regret 
the  impossibility  of  any  active  intervention  on  its  part,  but  promised  its  hearty  co- 
operation with  any  movement  toward  the  restoration  of  peace.  On  President  Kruger's 
arrival  at  Louren^o  Marques  in  September,  the  Dutch  government  placed  at  his 
disposal  one  of  its  warships,  in  which  he  made  his  journey  to  Europe.  The  States- 
General  was  opened  on  September  18.  In  her  speech  from  the  throne  Queen 
Wilhelmina  stated  that  although  the  Anglo-Boer  War  made  expedient  the  sending 
of  warships  for  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  interests,  the  attitude  of  the  government 
toward  toe  Powers  remains  unchanged.  A  bill  providii^  for  the  reclaiming  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  Mibmitted  hi  the  States-General  in  the  autumn 
of  1900.  Tbe  plan  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  dyke  about  twenty-five  miles  long, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,000.  and  the  snbsoioent  training  off  of  the  water  from 
the  enclosed  area.  Such  a  project  in  any  other  coimtry  would,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  highly  impracticable,  if  not  impossible;  bat  in  a  land  which  owes  its  very  existence  , 
to  gigantic  dykes  and  water  fortifications  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishment. 
For  relations  with  the  colonies,  see  the  articles  Colohies;  Dutch  East  Indies; 
Java  and  Celebes. 

HfiVADA,  a  Pacific  slope  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  110,700 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Carson  City.  Nevada  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  2,  1861,  and  admitted  as  a  State  October  31,  1864. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  amount  of  gold  produced  during  the  calendar  year 
1900  was  113.^1  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2,350,000;  and  of  silver,  1,220,756  fine 
ounces,  value,  $750,151.  No  coal  has  been  produced  in  the  State  since  lesU-  The 
following  shows  the  production  of  ores  and  tailinp  during  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1900:  Ores,  131.370  tons,  $1,735,082:  tailings.  54.319  tons,  $144,165;  total. 
185.689  tons,  $1,880,147.  The  total  State  and  county  tax  on  mines  for  the  year  was 
?3-3i3-53- 

Agriculture, — The  live-stock  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  now  in  the 
State.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated 
the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  612.387;  wool,  washed  and 
unwashed,  4.592,903  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  1,424,400  pounds. 

During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  production  of  wheat  was  991.196  bu^iels, 
valued  at  $^337i  or  70  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes,  273,^  bushels,  valued  at 
$153,142,  or  56  cents  per  bushel ;  and  hay.  375.022  tons,  valued  at  $2,887,669,  or  $7.70 
per  ton. 

Commercial  Failures. — The  following  statement  gives  comparative  statistics  of 
Ae  failures  of  business  ctmcems  in  the  State  for  1898.  1899  and  1900. 
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Year. 


Number  of  Number  of  Business  Percentage 
Failures.  Concerns.  of  Failures. 


Liabilidei 


1898 

1899 
igoo 


2  1,141  0.18 

3  1.147  0.36 
3  1. 181  0.25 


$2,970 
11,149 
5.SM 


From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  there  were  34  more  business  concerns  in  the  State 
in  1900  than  in  1899,  and  that  the  number  of  failures  was  the  same  in  both  yeari 
Comparison  with  the  records  of  other  States  shows  that  no  State  had  a  lower  per- 
centage of  business  failures  in  1900  than  Nevada. 

Railways. — Returns  from  the  tax  assessors  in  1900  shows  that  the  total  milea^ 
of  main  track  was  921.91,  and  of  side  track,  106.24.  The  total  valuation  of  all  rait* 
road  property  in  the  State  was  $8,314,383,  and  the  total  tax  for  State  and  coob^ 
purposes  was  $217,682. 

Banks, — On  October  31.  1900,  there  were  three  national  banks  oi^nized,  ontr 
one  of  which  was  in  operation.  The  active  capital  was  $&,ooo ;  circulation  outstand- 
ing, $16,782;  deposits,  $433,047,  and  reserve  held,  $73,651.  The  State  banks  June  30, 
1900,  numbered  4,  and  had  capital,  $370,000;  deposits,  $1,474,337,  and  resources. 
$2,071,864.  There  was  one  private  bank,  with  capital,  $35,000;  deposits,  $24,364,  and 
resources,  $49,477. 

Finances. — The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  during  the  calendar  year  1900 
were  $510,609,  and  expenditures,  $533,403,  leaving  a  net  balance  in  funds  Decen^ber 
31, 1900,  of  $246,159.  The  assessed  vduations  for  1900  were:  Real  estate.  $16,578,404; 
personal  property,  $7,602,452;  total,  $24,180,856,  an  increase  of  $614,398  in  property 
assessments  within  a  year.  In  addition,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  mines  were  assessed 
in  1900  at  $105,900,  making  the  total  assessments  of  the  year  $24,286,756.  The  total 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  December  31,  1900,  was  $642,600,  of  which  $380,000  was 
irredeemable.  Interest  on  this  debt,  together  with  outstanding  warrants  and  de- 
ficiency claims,  brings  the  total  State  debt  up  to  $676,709.  Cash  in  the  treasufy 
appUcabte  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  amounted  to  $172,900,  leaving  a  net  debt  of 
$503,809. 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  7  public  high  schocrfs 
(I  less  than  in  1898),  with  19  teachers  and  423  secondary  students;  no  private 
secondary  schools  or  normal  schools  were  reported.  The  only  university  in  the 
State  reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  331  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  gradu- 
ate students,  and  a  total  income  of  $56,522. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  45,761  in 
1890,  and  but  42.335  in  1900,  a  decrease  for  the  decade  of  3436,  or  7.5  per  cent.  The 
largest  town  is  Reno,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  4500. 

Elections. — There  was  no  election  for  fp>vemor  in  Nevada  in  190a  In  Rcin- 
hold  Sadler,  the  Silver-Republican  candidate  for  governor,  defeated  Macmillan,  his 
Republican  opponent,  by  a  plurality  of  22.  In  the  election  for  congressman  in  1900^ 
F.  G.  Newlands  (Silver  and  Dcm.),  who  represented  Nevada  in  the  56th  Congress, 
was  re-elected  for  the  57th  Congress.  He  received  5975  votes,  while  E.  T.  Farrington 
(Rep.)  received  4190.  In  1900  the  Legislature  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  4  Repub- 
licans, 10  Silver  Democrats,  and  I  Independent,  and  in  the  House  of  10  Republicans. 
2  Democrats,  16  Silver  Democrats,  and  2  Independents.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will 
consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  5  Republicans,  i  Independent,  and  0  Silver  Democrats,  and 
in  the  House  of  5  Republicans,  3  Independents,  and  23  Silver  Democrats.  In  the 
national  election  of  1900  Bryan  received  6347  votes,  and  McKinley,  3849.  In  1896 
Bryan  received  8377  votes,  and  McKinley,  1938,  Bryan's  plurality,  therefore,  dimin- 
ished from  6439  votes  to  2498. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  Reinhold  Sadler;  lieutenant-governor,  T.  R.  Judge;  secretary  of  state. 
Eugene  Howell;  treasurer,  D.  M.  Ryan;  comptroller,  S.  P.  Davis;  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Orvis  Ring;  adjutant -general,  J.  R.  Judge,  ex-olRcio;  attorney- 
general,  W.  D.  Jones— all  Silver  party,  except  Ring  (Rep.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice.  M.  S.  Bonnifield:  associate  justices,  W.  A.  Massey, 
C.  H.  Belknap:  clerk.  ex-oMcio,  Eugene  Howell — all  of  the  Silver  party. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Same  as  for  190D. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900.  except  that  A.  L.  Fitzgerald  (Silver)  replaces 
W.  A.  Massey  as  associate  justice. 
Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  F.  G.  Newlands  (Silver), 

from  Reno. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 
Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  J.  P.  Jones  (until  1903),  from  Gold  Hill 
(Silver),  and  W.  M.  Stewart  (until  1905).  from  Carson  City  (Ind.). 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 
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NBW  BRirNSWIOK,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  ot 
28,200  square  miles  and  a  population  of  (1891)  321,263.  Capital,  Fredericton,  with 
a  population  estimated  in  1900  at  7000.  The  province  ts  administered  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  an  executive  council.  It  has  only  one  chamber,  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
of  46  members,  elected  on  a  property  qualification.  The  province  sends  10  members 
to  the  Dopiinion  Senate  and  14  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Industries  and  Agriculture. — The  ofiiciat  returns  for  the  fisheries  for  the  calradar 
year  1S98  (the  last  reported)  give  the  total  value  of  the  catch  at  $3,849,357,  a  decrease 
of  nearly  $100,000  from  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  catch  was:  Herring, 
$1,070,799;  lobsters,  $531,524;  sardines,  $423,742;  smelts,  $351,050,  and  cod,  $311,326. 
The  amount  of  bounty  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1891  was  $13,746 
in  1898,  while  the  federal  revenue  derived  from  the  fisheries  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $11,512.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  exported  in  1899  was  $618,414. 
against  $677,624  in  1898.  The  distribution  of  fry  was  5,585,000,  and  the  capital 
invested  in  the  industry  amounted  to  $1,989,^3.  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  province 
are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  principal  minerals  are  gypsum  and  coal,  the 
deposits  of  the  latter  being  insufficient  for  profitable  working.  The  agricultural 
returns  for  1899  show  the  following  crops :  Oats,  5,147,691  bushels ;  potatoes,  4,071,200 
bushels;  turnips,  1,507,917  bushels;  buckwheat,  1,413,018  bu^els;  wheat,  491,810 
bushels,  and  barley,  114,183  bushels.  There  were  in  1899,  25  creameries,  with  an 
annual  output  of  303,905  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $58,494,  and  SS  cheese  factories, 
with  an  annual  product  valued  at  $157,506. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  $5,440,733, 
against  4.925.662  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  amount,  $3,201,440  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  $1,533,514  from  Great  Britain.  Duties  collected  on  imports  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $949,961.  The  exports  have  decreased  from  $11,166,218  in  1898 
to  $10,492,329  in  1899.  The  number  of  failures  has  fallen  off  from  62  in  i8(n  to 
48  in  1900,  with  $240,907  liabilities  and  $100,825  assets.  The  merchant  marine  of  the 
province  consisted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  of  118  steamers  and  802  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  86,288. 

Banks. — At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  the  province  had  30  chartered  banks  and 
bank  branches.  There  were  also  43  post-office  savings  banks,  with  6852  depositors 
and  deposits  amounting  to  $2,365,909,  and  5  government  banks,  with- 17,635  deposit- 
ors and  $6,132,648  deposits.   The  clearings  for  the  year  amounted  to  $^,&»,723. 

Instruction  and  Charities. — The  school  system  of  the  province  ts  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  members  of  the 
executive  council,  the  president  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  chief 
superintendent  of  education.  The  public  schools  are  supported  partly  by  government 
grants  and  partly  by  municipal  aid  and  district  assessments.  The  number  of  public 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  1806,  with  an  enrolment  of  63,536,  and 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  37,771.  There  were  also  980  pupils  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  316  in  the  normal  schools.  The  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
had  175  students  and  an  annual  income  of  $22,500.  There  were  also  6  schools  for 
Indian  children,  with  142  registered  pupils.  The  total  receipts  for  educational  pur- 
poses amounted  in  1899  to  $602,960,  of  which  the  government  contributed  $I93.730- 
^penditures  amounted  to  $577,219.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  province 
consisted  of  an  industrial  home  for  boys,  i  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  3  general 
hospitals,  with  a  total  number  of  1880  inmates.  The  total  receipts  for  charitable 
purposes  amounted  to  $72,816,  of  which  $45,217  was  contributed  by  the  government. 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $7^1,239. 
The  main  sources  of  revenue  were  the  Dominion  subsidies,  $483,501,  and  timber 
licenses  and  stumpage,  $160,656.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$749,644.  The  main  items  of  expenditure  were :  Education,  $202,705 ;  public  works, 
$197,883,  and  interest  not  chargeable  to  the  special  fund.  $124,431.  The  gross  debt 
of  the  province  was  $3,324,986,  and  the  total  assets,  excluding  public  buildings,  was 
$588,688.  leaving  a  net  debt  of  ^,736,298,  or  $8.51  per  head. 

NBW  BNOIiAND  800IBTT,  founded  in  180S.  and  incorporated  in  1833,  had 
in  igoo.  1472  members.  Annu^  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  in  December. 
President,  William  E.  Dodge;  secretary,  George  Wilson,  32  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

MBWF017Xn>I*AMI3,  a  British  colony  of  North  America,  comprising  the  island 
of  that  name  and  a  part  of  Labrador.  The  total  area  of  the  island  is  estimated  at 
42,200  square  miles,  and  that  of  Labrador  at  160,000  square  miles.  The  population 
of  the  island  estimated  at  about  210,000  and  of  its  dependency  at  about  5000.  The 
capital  of  the  colony  is  St.  John's,  with  an  estimated  population  of  3t>i42>  The 
colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  an  executive  council  of  not  more  than 
7  members.  There  are  two  chambers  in  the  colony,  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  15  members,  appointed  for  life,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of 
36  members,  elected  on  manhood  suffrage  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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Industries. — ^For  a  long  time  the  main  industrtcft  of  the  colony  were  thoM  connected 
with  the  fisheries.  Bat  with  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
island  have  been  gradually  developed,  and  new  industries  have  sprung  up.  The 
discovery  of  large  deposits  of  roofing  £4ate  promises  to  give  rise  to  a  very  important 
industry.  The  lumber  trade  and  the  manufacture  of  pulp  are  progressit^  rapidly. 
The  island  contains  large  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  and  iron,  and  die  day  siay  not  be 
far  off  when  the  mineral  industry  will  have  entirely  superseded  the  fisheries.  The 
latest  returns  for  the  fishery  industry  show  a  slight  improvement  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  princii>al  article  of  export  was  codfish,  $4,445,031.  and  the  total  valne  <^ 
the  catch  was  estimated  at  $5,661,210,  against  $4,935,786  in  iSgS.  The  total  value 
of  minerals  exported  was  estimated  at  $622,002. 

Commerce. — ^The  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  commerce  of  the  colony.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  $7,497,147, 
against  $5,938,336  in  1897.  Of  the  total  imports,  $2,805,490  came  from  Canada. 
$2,224,353  from  Great  Britain,  and  $2,017,524  from  the  United  States.  Exports  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $8,627,576,  against  $6,311,244  in  1899.  The  largest  im- 
porter from  Newfoundland  is  Brazil,  with  $2,068,586;  next  comes  Great  Britain,  widi 
$1,890,659;  ^  United  States,  $562,759,  and  Canada,  $473,94a 

Railways  and  Telegraph. — The  colonial  railway  had  a  total  leng^  of  638  miles 
in  1900,  and  is  connected  with  the  railway  system  of  Qtnada  1^  a  steamer  fdyiiy 
between  Port-au-Basques  and  Sydney,  on  Brctmi.    The  total  length  of  the 

telegraph  lines  is  nearly  1500  miles. 

Finances. — ^The  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  show  a  very  encouraging 
state  of  affairs  in  the  finances  of  the  colony.  The  revenue  amounted  to  $2,213,334.  as 
increase  of  about  $400,000  over  1898.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
$1,983,445,  leaving  a  surplus  of  nearly  $300,000,  die  largest  surplus  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  colony.  The  debt  of  the  colony  amounted  to  over  $17,000,000. 

French  Shore  Question. — On  February  19  the  insular  Legislature  renewed  the 
modus  Vivendi  of  1890,  as  it  has  done  annually  since  its  first  ratification,  but  this 
year  not  without  a  struggle  with  the  mother  country.  Impatience  at  the  seemin^y 
unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  engendered  bitterness  of  feeling 
among  the  islanders,  and  the  session  was  a  stormy  one,  quieted  only  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  governor,  whose  counsel  determined  the  final  action.  Since  the  Soutli 
African  War  caused  so  great  anxiety  at  home  and  demanded  so  much  care  in 
management,  the  Legislature  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  yielded  to  the  colonial  secre- 
tary's plea  for  more  time  in  order  to  free  the  home  government  of  one  of  its  mai^ 
cares,  and  the  dispute  is  still  in  abeyance. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  elections  of  November  8,  32  seats  were  secured  by  the 
Liberals,  and  4  by  the  Conservatives.  The  sum  of  jEio,ooo  was  contributed  the. 
colony  toward  the  South  African  Patriotic  Ftmd. 

NBW  OUiMBA,  or  PAPUA,  a  large  island,  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
north  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Torres  Strait.  It  is  ■»boat 
1500  miles  long  and  430  miles  across  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  covers  an  area 
of  over  300,000  square  miles.  Politically,  New  Guinea  is  divided  between  Great 
Britain.  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  the  statistics  for  the  separate  divisions  will  be 
given  under  their  respective  heads. 

British  New  Guinea  covers  an  area  of  90.540  square  miles,  of  which  87.786  square 
miles  are  on  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  and  27S4  square  miles  on  the  adjacent 
small  islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Kiriwina.  Woodlark.  Normanby. 
Goodenough.  Fergusson,  St.  Aignan.  Hossel,  and  Sudest.  The  native  popniatton  of 
British  Guinea  is  estimated  at  500,000,  and  the  European  at  500.  The  principal 
industries  are  gold  mining  and  the  pearl-shell  fishery.  The  output  of  gold  for  1898 
amounted  to  £5,600.  The  rubber  industry  is  also  important,  and  sandal  wood  is 
exported  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales,  there  being  no  direct  communication  with  Great  Britain.  The 
imports  and  exports  for  1898-99  amounted  to  ^52,170  and  £68^96  respectively,  against 
£40,971  and  i49,859  in  1897-98.  The  revenue  for  1900  was  estimated  at  £12,500,  and 
the  expenditures  at  £27,000.  The  constitution  of  British  New  Guinea  is  that  of 
a  crown  colony ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  consideraUc  part  of  the  cost  of  adraiiris- 
tration  is  defrayed  by  the  Australian  colonies  of  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  government  of  the  colony  is  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  them. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  an  execotive 
and  a  legislative  council.  For  administrative  purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into 
four  magisterial  districts,  and  there  is  a  central  court  at  Port  Moresby.  The  laws  in 
operation  in  the  colony  are  the  same  as  those  of  Queensland,  and  all  new  laws  an 
submitted  to  the  governor  of  Queensland. 

Kaiser  IVUkehii's  Land  (the  official  name  of  German  New  Guinea)  occupies  the 
northern  section  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  idand.  covering  an  area  of  69,027  square 
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miles.  Its  population  in  iSgS  was  estimated  at  110,000,  including  58  Europeans,  of 
which  S3  were  of  German  origin.  The  seat  of  the  government  was  transferred  in 
1899  from  Stephansort  to  Friederich-Wiihclmshafen.  The  principal  articles  of  culti- 
vation are  coco-palms,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  coffee.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of 
valuable  woods,  as  areca,  sago-palm,  bamboo,  ebony,  and  others.  Copra,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  trepang  are  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  the  natives.  Communica- 
tion with  Europe  is  maintained  by  a  steamer  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company, 
which  visits  the  protectorate  every  two  weeks.  The  police  consists  of  i  officer  and 
34  natives.    The  imports  for  i8g8  amounted  to  362,000  marks,  and  the  exports  to 

S)o,ooo  marks.  The  revenue  for  igoo-oi  for  the  New  Guinea  Protectorate  and 
ismarck  Archipelago  was  estimated  at  923,000  marks,  including  a  subvention  of 
848,500  marks  from  the  German  government.  In  April,  1899,  protectorate  was 
taken  over  from  the  German  New  Guinea  Company  by  the  German  government. 

Dutch  New  Guinea  includes  the  western  part  of  the  island,  an  area  of  151,789 
square  miles,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  The  population  in  1898  was 
estimated  at  202,440,  including  307  Europeans,  566  Chinese,  and  124  Arabs.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Dutch  possessions  is  under  the  rule  of  native  sultans.  The  soil 
is  supposed  to  be  very  fertile,  but  so  far  very  little  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  agri- 
cultural products  are  insignificant.  There  were  in  1898,  8  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives,  with  542  pupils.  Administratively,  it  forms  a  jpart  of  the  "outposts" 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  administered  partly  by  Dutch  officials  and  partly  by  native 
chiefs.  See  Colonies. 

NBW  HABIPSBIBB,  a  New  England  State  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  has  an  area  of  9305  square  miles.   The  capital  is  Concord. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900;  Com,  934,768  bushels,  $523,470;  wheat,  8085  bushels,  $7438;  oats,  995,148 
bushels.  $378,150;  barley,  102,786  bushels,  $68,867;  rye,  15.168  bushels,  $12,438; 
buckwheat,  61.578  bushels,  $32,021;  potatoes,  1,809,516  bushels,  $959,043,  and  hay, 
518,586  tons,  $8,038,083.  ■  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers estimated  the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep,  76,383 ;  wool, 
washed  and  unwashed,  496,490  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  323,421  pounds. 

Industries. — The  total  ntmiber  of  industries  in  the  State  in  1900  was  1331 ;  amount 
of  capital  invested,  $86,632,397;  cost  of  material  used,  $58,404,515;  number  of  wage 
earners,  73,485;  total  wages  paid,  $26,144,340;  number  of  salaried  clerks  and  officios, 
1653;  total  salaries.  $1,979,802;  value  of  manufactured  product,  $103,439,553.  There 
were  831  lumber  plants,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $12,329,843  and  8932  employees. 
A  total  of  $3,519,609  was  paid  out  in  wages,  and  the  value  of  the  lumber  product  of 
all  the  plants  was  $10,907,438.  The  value  of  the  granite  output  for  1899  was  $802,636, 
an  increase  in  a  year  of  $119,041.  Most  of  the  product  was  used  for  building  pur- 
poses and  monumental  work.  In  1899  there  were  57  cigar  factories  and  5  tolHicco 
factories,  and  their  combined  production  was  8,403.538  cigars  and  1935  pounds  of 
smoking  tobacco.  The  total  amount  of  distilled  spirits  gauged  was  74,776  gallons, 
and  fermented  liquors  produced,  294,076  barrels. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  port  of  Portsmouth  aggregated  in  value  $48,840,  an  increase  over  the 
total  for  the  previous  year  of  $3i,8a5;  exports,  none. 

Railways.' — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  18.54  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1193.15. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900.  there  were  55  national  banks  in  operation  and  tl  in 
liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggregated  $5,500,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$4,501,169;  deposits,  $14,207,553.  and  reserve  held.  $4,574,996.  The  State  banks 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  9,  and  had  capital,  $560,000;  deposits.  $989,536,  and  re- 
sources. $1,859,849;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  58,  with  depositors,  136.544;  deposits, 
$53,896,711,  and  resources,  $63,063,071. 

Finances. — Cash  balances  and  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  amounted  to  $1,627,271.  The  total  disbursements  were  $1,170,- 
744.  leaving  a  balance,  July  I,  1900,  of  $456,527.  The  net  indebtedness  of  the  State 
on  June  r.  1900,  was  $1,118,798.  a  reduction  of  $316,269  within  the  year.  The  chief 
sources  of  State  revenue  were  the  State  tax,  $425,000,  and  the  railroad  tax,  $148,772. 

Insurance. — On  January  i,  1900,  the  number  of  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  the  State  was  195.  and  fraternal  associations,  32.  The  amount  of  risks  written  on 
lives  and  property  in  1899  was  $133,681,667;  assessments  and  premiums  received. 
$3,066,322;  losses  and  claims  paid,  $1,750,101.  The  entire  amount  of  fire  risks  written 
in  the  State  by  authorized  companies  for  the  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1899, 
$855,929,843;  premiums  received,  $10,922,460,  and  losses  paid,  $5,294,394.  Life 
lasks  written  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $38,276,419;  premiums  received. 
^8,477.350,  and  losses  paid,  $3,866,701.  The  income  to  the  State  from  all  authorized 
comjKinies  aggregated  ^.452  in  i8go.  and  $56,746  in  1899.  The  following  is  a  com- 
parative statement  of  fire  insurance  in  New  Hampshire  for  1899  and  1900: 
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Items. 


$103,644,180 


igoo. 


Risks  written  , 

Premiums  received, 
Losses  incurred... 


1,368,190 
744.909 


$105,608,394 
1.344.888 
839.145 


Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — On  September  30,  ipoo,  the  inmates  of  the 
insane  asylum  numbered  425.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State  prison  averaged 
140  for  the  year,  a  lower  average  than  usual.  During  the  year  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  investigated  the  needs  of  600  children,  ancf  located  over  500  of  them  ht 
private  asylums. 

EducattoH. — The  school  cxnsus  of  1899  showed  a  total  of  69,7813  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16  enumerated.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schoc^s  was  65.193, 
and  tne  averse  daily  attendance,  47,733.  There  were  2970  teachers,  1902  buildings 
used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $3,658,143.  The  school 
revenue  was  $999,556,  and  the  expenditures,  $1,051,265,  of  which  $^7,767  was  for 
teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the 
whole  school  year  was  $22.02.  There  were  52  public  high  schools  (the  same  number 
as  in  1898),  with  165  teachers  and  3464  secondary  students;  31  private  secondary 
schools,  with  170  teachers  and  2445  secondary  students,  and  i  public  normal  school, 
with  8  teachers  and  103  students  in  normal  courses.  Two  colleges  for  men  reported 
59  professors  and  instructors,  634  preparatoiy,  collegiate,  and  g^duate  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $113,000;  and  i  school  of  tedinology  reported  21  professors  and 
instructors,  120  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of 
$71,998.  The  only  professional  institute  was  a  medical  school,  with  instructors 
and  131  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
376,530;  in  1900,  411,588;  increase  for  the  decade,  35.058,  or  9.3  per  cent.  The  three 
largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are :  Manchester,  56,987 ;  Nashua,  23,8^,  and 
Concord,  19.632. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900  Chester  B.  Jordan,  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  governor,  received  53,891  votes,  and  Frederick  E.  Potter,  uie  Democratic 
nominee,  34,956.  The  governor's  plurality  was  thus  18,935.  This  was  a  much  larger 
plurality  than  in  1898,  when  the  Republican  plurality  was  9077.  No  members  of  the 
State  government,  except  the  governor,  were  elected  in  1900.  One  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's two  representatives  in  the  56th  Congress  was  returned  to  the  57th  Congress. 
In  1899  the  State  Legislature  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  22  Republicans  and  2  Demo- 
crats, and  in  the  House  of  249  Republicans  and  149  Democrats.  In  1901,  as  a  result 
of  the  State  elections,  the  RjcpuMican  majority  will  be  still  further  increased,  and 
the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  23  Republicans  and  i  Democrat,  and 
in  the  House  of  300  Republicans  and  97  Democrats.  In  the  national  election  Mc- 
Kinley  received  54.803  votes,  and  Bryan,  35,489.  In  i8o6  McKinley  received  57444 
votes,  and  Bryan,  21.650.  McKinley's  majority  was  thus  reduced  from  35.794  to 
19,314.  But  the  plurality  of  1900  was  exceedingly  large  when  compared  with  the 
average  Republican  pluralities  of  previous  years,  which  between  1876  and  1892  had 
averaged  less  than  4000. 

State  Oncers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,'  Frank  W.  Rollins;  secretary  of  state,  E.  N.  Pearson;  treasurer,  Solon  A. 
Carter;  adjutant-general,  A.  D.  Ayling;  attorney-general,  E.  G.  Eastman — all  Repub- 
licans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  I.  N.  Blodgett  (Dem.) ;  associate  justices.  W.  M. 
Chase  (Dem.).  Frank  N.  Parsons  (Rep.),  R.  G.  Pike  (Rep.).  R.  R.  Wallace  (Rep.), 
R.  J.  Peaslee  (Dem.),  and  John  E.  Young  (Rep.)  ;  clerk.  A.  J.  Shurtleff. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  Chester  B.  Jordan ;  secretary  of  state, 
E.  N.  Pearson:  treasurer,  S.  A.  Carter;  adjutant-general.  A.  D.  Ayling:  attorney- 
general,  E.  G.  Eastman ;  superintendent  of  education,  C.  Folsom :  secretary  Board  of 
Agriculture,  N.  J.  fiachelder;  commissioner  of  insurance,  J.  C.  Sinclair — all  Repub- 
licans. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  'Cyrus  A.  Solloway 
(Manchester)  and  F.  G.  Qarke  (Peterboro) — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress);  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway 
(Manchester)  and  F.  D.  Currier  (Canaan) — ^both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  W.  E.  Chandler  (until  1901),  from  C^oncord. 
and  J.  H.  Gallinger  (until  1903),  also  from  Concord — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901,  (57th  Congress)  :  J.  H.  Gallinger  (until  1903)  ;  vacant 

NEW  JBR8ET,  a  middle  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
7815  square  miles.  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  capital 
is  Trenton. 
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Mineralogy. — The  output  of  iron  ore  in  1899,  256,185  long  tons,  was  19,253  long 
tons  less  than  the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  The  ore  was  all  of  the  magnetite 
variety,  and  the  value  was  $814,920.  New  Jersey  ore  brought  a  better  price  in  1899 
than  that  of  any  other  State,  the  value  per  ton  being  $3.18.  Quarrying  yielded 
granite  to  the  value  of  $779,822;  limestone,  $153,025;  sandstone,  $147.7^;  and  slate, 
$1600. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Hay,  499,102  tons,  $8,010,587;  corn,  8,493,012  bushels,  $3,821,855; 
oats,  2,812.089  bushels,  $871,748;  wheat,  2,344,582  bushels,  $i,734.99i ;  potatoes,  3>342,- 
ois  bushels,  $2,005,209;  rye,  1,029,000  bushels.  $565,9^0,  and  buckwheat,  160,080 
bushels,  {^447.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
estimated  the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  41,684;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  2C^,270  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  1 10,384  pounds. 

Industries. — During  1900,  17  new  silk  mills  were  built,  as  follows:  One  for  velvets, 
2  silk  throwing,  7  for  broad  silks,  3  for  ribbons,  I  for  hat  bands,  2  for  silk  and 
satin,  and  l  for  dyeing  and  finishing.  The  new  cotton  mills  established  in  1900  num< 
bered  3,  and  contained  an  aggregate  of  11,500  spindles  and  410  looms.  During  1900 
there  were  231  commercial  and  business  failures,  representing  .62  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
37,^14  business  concerns  in  the  State.  In  the  preceding  ^ear  the  failures  numbered 
168,  or  .46  of  I  per  cent  of  the  36,317  concerns  doing  business  at  that  time.  In  1899 
there  were  936  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  45  of  tobacco.  The  aggregate  production 
for  the  calendar  year  was  85,622,605  cigars,  484,950  cigarettes,  4,185,148  pounds  of 
pli%  tobacco,  2,360,917  pounds  of  fine  cut,  9,055,213  pounds  of  smoking,  and  3,306,604 
pounds  of  snuff.  There  were  46  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was  136,661 
gallons — the  largest  amount  manufactured  in  any  State  except  California.  The 
amount  of  spirits  rectified  was  464,608  gallons;  spirits  gauged,  1,972,750  gallons,  and 
fermented  liquors  produced,  2,150,684  barrels.  In  1899,  127,598  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
manufactured,  ana  170.26a  tons  in  1900,  a  gain  for  the  latter  year  of  42,604  tons. 
■  Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  ports  of 
Bridgton,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy  aggregated  in  value  $1,057,208;  exports, 
$2,931.098 ;  imimrts  of  gold  and  silver,  |i,399<095 ;  exports,  none ;  toUl  foreign  trade, 
$5,387^401,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  $1,455,830.  Since  the  large  foreign  trade  at 
Jersey  City  is  credited  wholly  to  the  port  of  New  York,  the  abiave  figures  do  not 
represent  at  all  accurately  the  total  commerce  of  the  State. 

Railways  and  State  Highways. —The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the 
calendar  year  1900  amounted  to  4.90  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of 
2257.42.  $150,000  are  spent  annually  on  the  State  roads.  The  aggregate  contribu- 
tions of  the  State  for  roads  since  1891  are  ^65,318,  and  with  this  aid  520  miles  of 
road  have  been  constructed  in  ten  years.  The  new  road  construction  in  1900  was 
83  miles,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the 
construction  of  65  additional  miles. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  116  national  banks  in  operation  and  14 
m  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $15,138,290;  circulation  outstanding, 
$8,107,217;  deposits,  $76,065,103;  and  reserve  held,  $22,079,177.  The  State  banks, 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  20,  and  had  capital,  $1,703,750;  deposits,  $8,144,031,  and  re- 
sources, $11,730,508;  loan  and  trust  companies,  30,  with  capital,  $5,560,800;  deposits, 
$40,045,780,  and  resources,  $52,673,028;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  26,  with  deposi- 
tors (estimated),  202.682;  deposits,  $57>886,922;  resources,  $63,550,190,  and  surplus, 
$5,380,703.  The  net  assets  of  342  building  and  loan  associations  aggregated  $47,561,- 
890,  of  which  more  than  $9,500,000  represented  profits  to  the  shareholders. 

Finances. — The  total  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  31,  1900,  were  $3,453,296,  of  which  the  State  tax  on  railroad  corporations 
furnished  $908,830,  and  the  tax  on  miscellaneous  corporations,  $1,494,720.  The  total 
disbursements  for  the  year  were  $2,701,226,  and  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  was  $752,070.  This  amount,  added  to  the  balance  on  hand  at  the 
b^mning  of  the  fiscal  year,  gives  a  balance,  November  i,  igoo,  of  $2,005,222.  The 
in^btedness  of  the  State  was  $119,000,  and  there  were  $713,242  in  the  sinking  funds. 

hducatton.~The  attendance  at  the  public  schools  for  the  school  year  1899- 1900 
was  322.575.  and  the  school  expenditures  for  the  year  aggregated  $2,333,550.  For 
secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  89  public  high  schools,  with  458  teachers  and 
lOji^  secondary  students,  and  71  private  secondary  schools,  with  406  teachers  and 
3486  secondary  students.  Normal  school  training  was  given  in  3  public  normal 
schools,  which  had  35  teachers  and  868  students  in  normal  courses.  Five  univer- 
Mties  and  coll^^s  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  143  professors  and  in- 
tl™  oS""  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of 
^529.093  :4  schools  of  technology  reported  40  professors  and  instructors,  536  prepara- 
wry  and  collegiate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $67.615 ;  and  i  college  for  women 
"ported  15  professors  and  instructors,  39  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate 
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Students,  and  a  total  income  of  $12,000.  For  professional  education  there  were  5 
theological  schools,  with  37  instructors  and  473  students.  No  law  or  medical  schools 
were  i;eported. 

Stole  Institutions. — The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  1900  was  1591,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  500  were  discharged.  $193,066  were  spent  for  the  support  of  con- 
victs, and  $ii3So  for  furnishings  and  repairs.  The  earnings  of  the  prison  inmates 
aggregated  $91,634.  The  school  for  the  feeble  minded  reports  73  instructors,  337 
pupils,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $225,000. 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey  consists  of  43  staff  oCBcers. 
130  cavalry,  140  artillery,  and  3397  infantry.  The  total  number  of  men  authorized 
is  5127.  and  the  State  appropriation  is  $174,000. 

Population, — ^The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  1,444.- 
933  in  1890  and  1,883,66;)  in  1900— an  increase  for  the  decade  of  438,736,  or  30.4  per 
cent.  The  five  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are :  Newark,  246,070 ;  Jersey 
City.  206,433;  Paterson,  105.171;  Camden,  75-935:  and  Trenton,  73.307- 

Hoboken  Fire. — The  largest  disaster  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  involving  a  property  loss  estimated  at  between  $5,000,000  and  $7,000,000  oc- 
curred on  June  30,  1900,  when  the  four  docks  of  the  Nocth  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company,  situated  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  were  completdr 
destroyed,  and  three  ocean  liners  were  burned  out  to  their  steel  frames.  The  fire 
originated,  apparently  spontaneously,  in  one  of  a  large  number  of  cotton  bales  lyii^ 
on  the  southernmost  of  the  piers.  Although  it  appeared  that  the  docks  were  sop- 
plied,  and,  as  had  been  thought,  adequately,  with  modem  fire  apparatus,  which  was 
immediately  brought  into  use,  the  fire,  aided  by  a  strong  wind,  spread  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  over  the  length  of  the  dock  to  the  west  and  to  the  north  over  the 
remaining  docks  and  the  four  steamships  lying  by  them.  By  the  agreement  of  wit- 
nesses hardly  more  than  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  first  alarm  until  the  entire 
acreage  comprehended  by  the  ships  and  wharves  was  in  a  blaze.  The  largest  of  the 
vessels,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dcr  Grossc,  was  towed  out  into  the  river,  and  the  fire, 
which  had  not  extended  below  her  upper  works,  was  quickly  extinguished.  Of  the 
other  three  vessels,  the  Main,  of  6398  tons,  burned  at  her  pier,  and  the  Bremen,  of 
10,000  tons,  and  the  Saale,  of  5267  tons,  drifted  out  into  the  stream  with  the  tide 
and  burned  until  practically  all  the  inflammable  material  contained  in  diem  was 
consumed.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  about  300.  Some  of  those  killed  were 
longshoremen  who  jumped  into  the  river  and  were  drowned,  while  others  were  ship 
employees  working  on  the  lower  decks  of  the  vessels  and  cut  off  by  blazing  pas- 
sages and  hatchways.  The  most  pitiful  incident  of  the  disaster  was  that  many  of 
these  latter  could  be  seen  and  talked  with  and  even  handed  water  through  the  port- 
holes of  the  Saale.  Yet  the  portholes  were  by  a  few  inches  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
their  escape.  It  was  pointed  out.  in  commenting  upon  the  fire,  that  in  few  of  the 
large  600  or  800  feet  docks  of  New  York  has  fireproof  construction  been  followed 
in  building.  The  docks  are  commonly  built  upon  piles,  with  wooden  floors,  posts, 
roof-trusses  and  sheathing.  In  course  of  time  this  wood  becomes  dry,  or  soaked  in 
places  with  oil  and  tar,  and  this  becomes  especially  dangerous  when,  as  is  usual,  the 
docks  contain  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable  merchandise.  With  reference  to 
ocean  liners,  moreover,  it  was  noted  that  the  fireproof  material-so  extensively  used 
for  buildings  is  very  little  employed.  Tons  of  mflammable  material  are  put  into 
passenger  ships  "which  contribute  only  to  forms  of  barbaric  decoration."  So  that 
while  the  modern  vessel  is  in  the  first  instance  a  steel  structure,  the  overlaid  fittings 
and  equipments  are  so  highly  combustible  that  a  fire  once  started  is  likely  to  run 
through  the  entire  ship.  To  be  sure,  the  frame  will  be  left.  "The  truth  is,"  remarks 
a  paper  devoted  to  shipping  interests,  "that  while  the  subject  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion on  land  has  attained  great  perfection,  the  fitting  and  equipment  of  ships  have 
been  carried  out  in  almost  total  disregard  of  these  facts." 

Legislature. — Corporation  Laws. — Several  important  acts  relative  to  corporations 
were  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  An  act  passed  in  March  provided  that 
no  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  should  be  dissolved  until  thev 
had  paid  all  taxes  due  to  the  State.  Another  act  provided  that  all  corporations  doing 
business  in  the  State  should  be  obliged  to  file  a  statement  with  the  secretary  of  state 
giving  details  as  to  the  business  and  stock  of  the  company.  More  specifically  such 
corporations  were  obliged  to  set  forth  the  amount  of  their  authorized  stock  and  the 
amount  actually  issued  and  outstanding,  and  also  the  date  appointed  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  for  the  election  of  directors.  The  same  act  pre- 
scribed that  domestic  corporations,  with  the  exception  of  railway  and  canal  corpora- 
tions, and  those  under  the  super\-ision  of  the  departments  of  insurance  and  banking, 
should  further  state  whether  the  name  of  the  corporation  had  been  at  all  times  dis- 
played at  its  registered  office  in  the  State,  and  whether  such  corporation  had  kept 
at  its  registered  oflfice  a  transfer  book  and  a  stock  book  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  them,  and 
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whether  these  books  had  been  open  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  stockholders,  as 
required  by  law.  By  another  act  the  discretionary  power  given  to  the  governor  to 
grant  extension  of  time  to  corporations  that  had  not  paid  their  taxes  was  taken  away 
from  him,  and  he  was  directed  to  declare  vacant  the  charters  of  all  corporations 
which  had  not  paid  their  taxes  for  two  years  past.  The  previous  act  allowing  the 
governor  discretionary  power  had  apparent!};  not  been  extensively  taken  advantage 
of  by  htm,  for  in  May,  he  declared  void  the  charters  of  642  corporations  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  and  in  May,  1900,  he  declared  void  the  charters  01  6ji  more. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  23  providing  that  all  corporations,  exceptit^  rail- 
road and  canal  corporations,  enjoying  municipal  franchises,  and  having  rights  on  or 
below  streets  and  highways,  should  be  charged  a  franchise  tax  equal  to  2  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  received  by  them  from  all  business  transacted  in  the  State.  In 
the  case  of  pipe  hne  companies  whose  operations  extended  into  other  States,  the  tax 
was  directed  to  be  that  proportion  of  2  per  cent,  of  their  total  receipts  in  which 
their  lines  in  New  Jersey  stood  to  their  total  length  of  line. 

An  important  act  was  approved  on  March  22  au^orizin^  cities  to  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  water-works  and  to  pay  for  the  same  by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  for  the 
redemption  of  which  the  property  of  the  city  mi^ht  be  pledged.  These  bonds  were 
to  pay  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  and  a  smking  fund  was  to  be  provided  for 
their  redemption.  The  city  was  also  authorized  to  purchase  the  works,  if  it  seemed 
expedient  to  do  so,  not  by  the  issuing  of  bonds,  but  by  the  assumption  at  par  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  any  construction  bonds  issued  by  the  contractor  for  the 
works  and  secured  by  mortgage  upon  the  water  rights  and  works.  In  this  enactment 
no  debt  limit  within  which  the  city  was  obliged  to  keep  was  specified.  An  act  was 
also  passed  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  in  each 
city ;  this  board  should  have  entire  charge  of  the  administration  of  water-works  and 
of  the  distribution  of  the  water  supply  in  that  city,  and  should  collect  the  water  rents 
and  have  charge  hi  the  books  in  which  the  rents  and  accounts  were  entered. 

'An  act  was  approved  on  March  21  amending  an  act  passed  in  1899,  whereby  it  was 
enacted  that  no  sewers  should  empty  into  the  waters  of  the  State,  provided  that  this 
prohibition  did  not  interfere  with  the  use  or  extension  of  the  existing  sewer  system. 
In  1900  this  proviso  was  repealed.  The  regulation  for  the  flowing  of  sewage  matter 
into  the  v/aters  of  the  State  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sewerage  Committee, 
but  in  regard  to  the  general  prohibition  of  sewers  emptying  into  State  waters  it  was 
enacted  that  the  waters  of  the  State  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  water  separat- 
ing New  Jersey  from  any  other  State  unless  such  waters  were  potable. 

Revision  of  School  Regulations. — A  total  revision  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  regulations  governing  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  most 
important  changes  made  by  this  revision  are  summarized  as  follows  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Montclair,  N,  J. : 

I.  The  referendum  is  introduced  in  electing  a  system  for  securing  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  (Art.  VI.)-  Each  municipality  that  is  divided  into  wards  may 
determine,  by  popular  vote,  whether  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  sluifl 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  or  elected  at  large. 

_  2.  Each  municipality  divided  into  wards  may  have  its  own  examining  board  for  the 
licensing  of  teachers.  This  board  shall  act  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  thus  extends  its  authority  over  Uie  ci^ 
in  the  matter  of  licensing  teachers  (Art.  IV.,  Sec.  34). 

3-  Speci6cations  for  new  school  buildings  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (Art.  X.).  Proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  will  thus  be 
secured. 

4.  Any  district  in  the  State  is  now  authorized  to  establish  a  kindergarten.  Wher- 
ever a  kindergarten  is  organized  children  4  years  of  age  are  privileged  to  attend 
(Art.  XII.). 

5.  Union  graded  schools  are  established  in  country  districts  (Art.  XI.). 

,  6.  Boards  of  education  may  provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  who  reside 
m  remote  parts  of  the  district;  also  of  pupils  who  attend  the  union  grades  school 
(Art.  IX.,  Sec.  118). 

Since  1895  the  township  district  law  has  gone  into  effect.  Each  municipalKy  now 
IS  one  school  district,  and  the  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  single  Board 
of  Education. 

Palisades  Park  Commission. — In  conjunction  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  (see  New  York,  paragraph  Legislation),  an  act  was  passed  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  commission  of  jo  members,  who  were  authorized 
to  select,  take  over,  and  manage,  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  lands  along  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson,  appropriate  to  form  a  continuous  park  from  Fort  Lee.  in  New 
Jersey,  to  the  termination  of  the  Palisades,  in  New  York.  The  commission  was 
f^Ppwered,  with  certain  restrictions  as  regards  roads  already  established,  to  acquire 
lands  by  purchase  or  eminent  domain,  and  to  make  rules  for  their  use  and  govem- 
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ment   The  commission  was  also  empowered  to  construct  roads  and  boulevards 

through  the  lands  acquired  and  was  directed  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  New  York  Palisades  Commission  to  the  end  that  the  interstate  park 
thus  jointly  established  might  be  laid  out  upon  a  uniform  plan. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  20  providing  that  no  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
holding  office  in  the  service  of  any  county  should  be  removed  without  cause;  and 
that,  except  in  offices  with  fixed  terms,  veterans  should  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior and  should  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  if  charges  were  preferred  against  them. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Library  Cominissioa 
of  5  members  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  all  librarians  of  public  libraries  who 
asked  their  advice  concerning  the  acquisition  of  new  books,  their  cataloguing,  or  Uie 
establishment  and  administration  of  libraries.  The  commission  was  also  authorized 
to  give  to  each  small  library  of  less  than  5000  books  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,  pro- 
viding that  the  library  itself  appropriated  an  equal  amount. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1898,  Foster  M.  Voorhecs,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor,  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent  by  a  plurality  of  5499-  At  the 
election  for  congressmen  in  1900  New  Jersey's  8  representatives  in  the  56th  Congress 
were  returned  to  the  57th  Congress,  A.  L.  McDermott  (Dem.)  bavins  been  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  W.  D.  Daly  (Dem.).  The  Legislature  in 
1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  14  Republicans  and  7  Democrats,  and  in  the  House 
of  43  Republicans  and  16  Democrats.  As  a  result  of  the  State  elections  in  1900  the 
Legislature  in  1901  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  17  Republicans  and  4  Democrats, 
and  in  the  House,  of  45  Republicans  and  15  Democrats.  In  the  national  election 
McKinley  received  221,707  votes  and  Bryan,  164,013.  In  1896  McKinley  received 
221,367  votes  and  Bryan,  133,675.  McKinley's  plurality  therefore  decreased  from 
87,692  to  56,899.   Before  1896,  however,  the  State  had  since  1876  gone  Democratic 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  ofiBcers  for  1900:  Executive— 

fovernor,  Foster  M.  Voorhees;  secretary  of  state,  George  Wurts;  treasurer.  G.  B. 
wain;  comptroller,  W.  S.  Hancock;  attorn^-general,  Samuel  H.  Gray;  adjutant- 
general,  W.  S.  Stryker;  superintendent  of  education,  C.  J.  Baxter;  commissioner 
of  banking  and  insurance.  William  Bettle — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  W.  J.  Magie  (Rep.);  associate  justices.  D.  A. 
Depue  (Rep.),  J.  Dixon  (Rep.),  B.  Vansyckel  (Dem.),  C.  G.  Garrison  (Dem.). 
J.  H.  Lippincott  (Dem.),  W.  S.  Gummere  (Rep.),  G.  C.  Ludlow  (Dem.),  Gilbert 
Collins  (Rep.)  ;  clerk.  William  Riker,  Jr.  (Rep.). 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals :  Judges.  J.  W.  Bogert,  G.  Krueger.  F.  Adams,  W.  H. 
Vredenburgh,  C.  E.  Hendrickson,  J.  H.  Nixon ;  chancellor,  A.  T.  McGill  and  the 
Sujpreme  Court  justices. 
State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  IQOO. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  D.  A.  Depue  (Rep.)  ;  associate  justices, 
J.  F.  Fort  (Rep.).  J.  Dixon  (Rep.),  B.  Vansyckel  (Dem.).  C  G.  Garrison  (Dem.). 
A.  Q.  Garretson  (Dem.),  W.  S.  Gummere  (Rep.),  G.  C.  Ludlow  (Rep.),  G.  Collins 
(Rep.)  ;  clerk.  William  Riker,  Jr.  (Rep.). 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals:  Judges,  J.  W.  Bogert,  G.  Krueger,  F.  Adams.  W. 
H.  Vredenburgh,  C.  E.  Hendrickson,  Peter  V.  Voorhees;  chancellor,  W.  J.  Magie 
and  the  Supreme  Court  justices. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  H.  C.  Loudenslager 
(Rep.),  from  Paulsboro;  J.  J.  (Gardner  (Rep.),  from  Atlantic  City;  B.  F.  Howell 
(Rep.),  from  New  Brunswick;  J.  F.  Stewart  (Rep.),  from  Paterson;  R.  Wayne 
Parker  (Rep.),  from  Newark:  C.  N.  Fowler  (Rep.),  from  Elizabeth;  J.  S.  Salmon 
(Dem.),  from  Boonton;  W.  D.  Daly  (Dem.),  from  Jersey  City. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  A.  L.  McDermott,  from  Jersey  City  (Dem).  replaces  W.  D.  Daly. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  William  J.  Sewell  (until  1901)  and  J.  Kean 
(until  1905) — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  {S7th  (Congress):  John  Kean  (until  1905).  from  Elizabeth: 
vacant. 

NEW  JBRUSAIiBM,  OHUROH  OF  THE,  a  religious  sect,  most  numerous  in 
England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  composed  of  those  who  follow  the  theologi- 
cal views  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (1688-1772)  as  published  in  his  various  arcana. 
The  first  regular  congregation  in  the  United  States  was  formed  in  1792  at  Baltimore. 
Md.,  but  organization  was  not  effected  until  1817,  when  the  (jcneral  Convention  was 
established.  The  church  government,  a  modified  episcopacy  for  individual  diarcbes, 
is  completed  by  district  associations  and  the  annual  General  Convention,  whidi 
includes  representatives  from  the  associations.  Their  increase  in  membership, 
which  has  been  slow  during  the  pzst  decade,  remains  smalt  for  the  last  year.  The 
latest  reports  credit  Swedenborgians  with  7679  members,  143  ministers,  and  I7J 
churches. 
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NBW  MBTTOO,  a  southwestern  Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
122.460  square  miles.  New  Mexico  was  organized  December  13,  1850.  The  capital 
is  Santa  re. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  estimated  production  of  gold  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was 
43,538  line  ounces,  coinage  value,  $900,000,  and  of  silver,  600,000  fine  ounces,  value, 
$366,000.  The  production  of  coat  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was 
1,187,334  tons — the  largest  annual  tonnage  in  the  history  of  the  Territory — the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  was  $1,837,165.  The  total  output  of  coke  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  was  43,803  tons,  which  was  shipped  to  smelting  plants  in 
Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  New  Mexico  has  more  than  80  mining 
districts,  which  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Territory.  The  mineral  re- 
sources are  extraordinary,  and  include,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  among 
the  more  important  the  following:  Lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron  ores,  limestone,  sandstone, 
hydraulic  cement,  turquoise,  garnet,  opal,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  mineral  waters, 
mineral  paint,  alum  rock,  basalt,  and  tin.  An  immense  area  of  mineral  lands  is 
awaiting  the  capitalist,  and  it  is  predicted  that  New  Mexico  mines  will  soon  afford 
the  best  opportunities  for  investment  in  the  United  States. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900;  Corn,  554,752  bushels,  $355,041;  wheat,  3,847,347  bushels,  $2,616,196;  oats, 
229.994  bushels,  $110,397;  barley,  31.204  bushels,  $19,346;  potatoes,  18,544  bushels, 
■$21,140;  and  hay,  77,341  tons,  $765,676.  The  species  of  hay  grown  is  the  kind 
known  as  alfalfa.  As  a  rule,  three  cuttings  a  year  of  this  plant  are  made  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  south  6ve  cuttings  a  year  are  expected. 
The  average  yield  is  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre  to  each  cutting.  Alfalfa  is  used 
by  stock  raisers  as  a  fattening  food,  and  is  fed  to  hogs  with  as  much  success  as  to 
cattle.  New  Mexico  has  to  depend  upon  artificial  irrigation  for  the  enlargement  of 
her  agricuttural  area.  There  are  at  present  four  water  systems— one  in  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  Territory — and  much  capital  might  profitably  be  invested  in 
extending  these  systems.  In  addition  to  the  grain  crops  mentioned  above.  New 
Mexico  produces  many  varieties  of  fruits,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  garden  veg- 
etables. The  canaigrc  plant,  one  of  the  richest  producers  of  tannic  acid  known,  is 
found  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  almost  every  rart  of  the  Territory.  In  1900 
New  Mexico  contained  more  sheep  than  any  other  Territory  or  State.  The  esti- 
mated wool  product  for  the  year  was:  Number  of  sheep,  3,786,688;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  16,093,424  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  7,402,975  pounds. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  13  cigar  and  3  tobacco  factories,  and  the  com- 
bined output  for  the  calendar  year  was  520,000  cigars  and  11,900  pounds  of  smoking 
tobacco. 

Railways. — During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  new  construction  of  railroads 
amounted  to  7.43  miles,  giving  the  Territory  a  total  mileage  of  1758.07. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  the  total  number  of  national  banks  organized  was  18, 
only  9  of  which  were  in  operation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $736,800;  circula- 
tion outstanding,  $493,191;  deposits,  $3,701,408;  and  reserve  held,  $1,134,841.  The 
territorial  banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  6,  with  capital,  $344,650;  deposits,  $1,688,- 
9Q6;  and  resources,  $2,125,4^.   No  private  or  savings  bank  was  reported. 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  was  $38,452,181.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness,  September  3, 
1900,  was  $1,205,100,  a  decrease  of  $38,300  in  a  year.  The  county  indebtedness  in 
1900  aggregated  $2,973,023.  The  treasurer  reports  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Territory  its  business  is  on  a  cash  basis.  The  balance  in  the  treasury, 
June  2,  1900,  was  $150,969,  but  it  was  expected  that  by  the  close  of  the  fifty-first 
fiscal  year,  on  December  i.  1900,  this  would  be  reduced  to  $102,731. 

Education. — In  1899  the  district  schools  numbered  513,  and  the  teachers,  575. 
There  were  31,761  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  16,553.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  for  school  purposes  aggregated  $251,107,  and  the  expenditures, 
$•35,749-  Six  public  high  schools  had  176  students  and  13  teachers,  and  4  private 
secondary  schools  had  83  students  and  12  teachers.  The  following  shows  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  of  teachers  and  the  value  of  property  for  each  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions :  University  of  New  Mexico,  170  pupils,  16  teachers,  property 
valuation,  $89,000;  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  177  pupils,  22  teachers, 
property  valuation,  $89,000;  School  of  Mines,  68  pupils,  3  teachers,  property,  $55,000; 
Normal  School  of  Silver  City,  85  pupils.  5  teachers,  property,  $20,000;  Military 
Institute.  105  pupils,  5  teachers,  proper^,  $30,000;  New  Mexico  Normal  University, 
197  pupils.  7  teachers,  property.  $55.ooa  In  addition  there  were  59  sectarian  schools, 
supported  by  the  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  the  New  West 
Educational  Commission. 

State  Institutions  and  Charities. — In  1899  the  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
had  13  pupils  and  one  teacher,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $5000.  The  average  num- 
^  of  patients  in  the  Territorial  msane  asylum  for  the  year  ending  May  31.  1900, 
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was  92.  as  compared  with  77  for  the  preceding  year.  On  September  i,  1899,  183  con- 
victs were  confined  in  the  territorial  [Knitentiary.  During  the  ensuing  year  127 
additional  prisoners  were  received,  making  a  total  of  310;  of  this  number  93  were 
discharged  and  3  escaped,  leaving,  on  September  i,  1900,  214  prisoners. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
153.593,  and  in  1900,  195,310,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  41,717,  or  27.2  per  cent 

Statehood. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  governor 
renewed  the  recommendation  in  his  previous  report,  that  New  Mexico  be  admitted 
as  a  State.  The  governor  stated  that  while  the  population  of  New  Mexico  as 
estimated  by  the  federal  census  of  1900  was  less  than  200,000,  the  territorial  officials 
were  assured  that  this  number  was  an  underestimate,  and  iJiat  the  Territory  con- 
tained, exclusive  of  Indians,  at  least  225,000  inhabitants. 

Elections. — In  the  territorial  election  of  1900,  Rodey,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
delegate  to  Congress,  received  21,567  votes  and  Larrazolo,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
17.857  votes.  Rodey's  plurality  was  thus  3710.  This  was  a  larger  plurality  than  in 
1898,  when  Perea,  the  Republican  nominee,  received  a  plurality  of  2063.  The  terri- 
torial Legislature  for  1901  will  have  8  Democrats  and  28  Republicans  in  the  two 
branches.  In  1900  the  territorial  Legislature  had  6  Democrats  and  30  Republicans  in 
the  two  branches. 

Territorial  Government  and  National  Delegates. — ^Territorial  government  for  1900: 
Executive — governor,  Miguel  A.  Otero  (Rep.) ;  secretary,  George  H.  W^lace 
(Rep.);  treasurer,  J.  H.  Vaughn  (Rep.);  auditor,  L.  M.  Ortiz  (Rep.);  adjutant- 
general,  W.  H.  Whiteman  (Rep) ;  attorney-general,  E.  L.  Bartlett  (Rep.) ;  superin- 
tendent of  education,  M.  C.  de  Baca  (Rep.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  W.  J.  Mills;  associate  justices,  J.  R.  McFie,  J.  W. 
Crumpacker,  F.  W.  Parker,  and  C.  C.  Leiand ;  clerk,  J.  D.  Sena — all  Republicans. 

Territorial  government  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  190a 

Judiciary :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Territorial  delegate  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  Pedro  Perea  (Dem.),  from  Ber^ 
nalillo. 

Territorial  delegate  (or  1901  (S7th  CU>ngress)  :  B.  S.  Rodey  (Rqi.)<  from  Alba- 
'querque. 

MBW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  state  of  the  Atistralian  commonwealth  under  the 
constitution  taking  effect  January  i.  1901,  borders  the  Pacific  Ocean,  touching 
Queensland  on  the  north,  Victoria  on  the  south,  and  South  Australia  on  the  west.  The 
capital  is  the  port  Sydney,  with  a  population,  including  the  suburbs,  of  about  427,000. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — The  state  consists  of  141  counties,  the  total 
estimated  area  of  which  is  310,700  square  miles — an  area  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  except  Virginia,  that  touch  the  Atlantic.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  June  30,  1899,  was  1,357,050 — 725.900  males  and  631,150  females;  on  June 
30,  1900,  1,361,120 — 729,420  males  and  631,700  females.  Only  about  three-fourths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  aborigines  and  about  three  and  one-half  per  cent 
are  foreigners.  There  is  no  state  religion.  The  Anglican  Church  has  the  greatest 
number  of  adherents;  others  of  the  leading  denominations,  named  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  church^, 
Presbyterian,  and  Congregational.  Education,  which  is  controlled  by  the  state,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  gratuitous  and  for  children  between  6  and  14  years  compulsory. 
The  total  number  of  state  schools  in  1898  was  2817,  of  which  1750  were  primary 
schools;  there  were  4759  teachers  and  a  student  enrolment  of  227,561.  and  the  net 
state  expenditure  was  £656.829  ($.1,196,130).  In  addition  there  are  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools,  schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind,  and  the  Sydney  (Grammar 
School.  In  1898  there  were  upward  of  58,000  pupils  in  c>56  private  schools,  of  which 
about  one-third  were  Roman  Catholic.  The  University  of  Sydney  has  about  50 
teachers  and  465  students. 

Government  and  Finance. — Responsible  government  under  a  constitution  was  estab- 
lished in  New  South  Wales,  which  was  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  colonies,  in  1855. 
This  constitution  with  its  amendments  was  little  affected  by  the  new  constitution  of 
the  federated  commonwealth.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  (the 
Right  Hon.  William  Lygon,  Earl  Beauchamp,  since  January,  1899).  who  is  appointed 
by  the  British  government  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  ten  members  responsible 
to  the  legislature.  The  constitution  places  the  legislative  power  in  a  legislature  of 
two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  legislative  assembly,  members  of  the 
former,  not  less  than  21  in  number  and  at  present  58,  being  appointed  by  the  crown 
for  life,  and  members  of  the  latter,  125  in  number,  bein^  elected  triennally  on  a 
basis  of  manhood  suffrage.  The  premier  and  treasurer  smce  September,  1899.  has 
been  Sir  William  John  Lyne.  There  are  inferior  and  circuit  courts  and  a  supreme 
court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  six  puisne  judges. 

Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  import  duties,  excise,  direct  taxation,  and  railways; 
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the  leading  expenditures  are  for  public  works  and  interest  on  the  public  ddit. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Revenue. . . . 
Expenditure 


1897.  1898.  1899.  190a 

i9,i07^  Jf9.304.2s3  ^9,754-185  £9,572.912 
9,440,350    9,219,940    9.734.417  9.403.144 


For  the  fiscal  year  1901  the  estimated  revenue  is  £10,360,899,  and  the  ordinary 
expenditure  (excluding  war  and  plague  expenses)  £10,331,170.  In  1900  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  £61,572,831,  of  which  about  80  per  cent  has  been  expended  on  the 
construction  of  railways,  tramways,  telegraphs,  water-works,  and  sewerage. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industries  are  agriculture  and  mining. 
In  March,  1900,  the  cultivated  land  in  the  country  amounted  to  2,438,761  acres,  of 
which  1,839,626  acres  were  under  wheat;  in  the  previous  year  these  amounts  were 
respectively  2,206,500  and  1,631,954  acres.  Besides  wheat  the  products  include  corn, 
barley,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  grapes  and  other  fruits.  At  the 
beginning  of  1899  there  were  about  41,241,000  sheep  in  the  country,  2,029,500  cattle, 
491,500  horses,  and  247,000  swine.  The  wool  produced  in  the  fiscal  year  1899 
amounted  to  271,864,306  pounds,  valued  at  £8,361,721.  During  the  year  there  was 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  stock.  The  mineral  wealth  of  New 
South  Wales  includes  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  cinnabar, 
coal,  and  asbestos.  There  also  occur  in  small  quantities  diamonds,  rubies,  opals,  and 
other  precious  stones.  The  total  value  of  minerals  raised  up  to  the  beginning  of  1899 
was  placed  at  £119,853,429,  of  which  coal  accounted  for  £34,321,205.  The  value  of 
the  mineral  output  for  1899  was  £6,157,000,  the  increase  over  1898  being  £1,290,000. 
The  production  of  the  principal  minerals  in  1898  and  1899  was  as  follows: 

Gold.      Lead.  Zinc,    r~  t^-  < 

Ounces.     and  Silver.     Copper.      Tm.  Coal. 

1898   340,493      £1,762,278    £220,887    £60,600  £1,271,832 

»899  496,190       2,329,653     339.814     98.428  1,325,798 

The  principal  exports  in  1898  were  as  follows:  Wool,  280,948,406  pounds,  value. 
^457.535;  gold  com,  £6,529,060;  coal,  £963,668;  hides  and  skins,  £840,533;  preserved 
and  frozen  meat.  £721,457;  tallow.  £495,918;  leather,  £340,400.  The  total  imports  and 
exports  have  been  reported  as  follows : 

1896.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Imports  £20,561.510  £21,744,350  £24,453,560  £25.594,315 

Exports  23,010,349    23,751,072    27,648,117  28,445.466 

In  1B99  the  British  Empire  was  represented  by  83  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  70.2 
per  cent,  of  the  exports.  In  1895,  3  per  cent.,  and  in  1899.  8  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
went  to  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  the  merchant  marine  of  New 
South  Wales  comprised  about  1040  vessels  aggregating  136,000  tons.  The  total 
number  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  in  1898  was  3316,  of  3,464,867  tons; 
and  cleared,  3263  vessels  of  3.455.061  tons. 

Communications. — New  South  Wales  has  expended  about  £38,000,000  upon  its 
railways.  On  June  30,  1900,  there  were  2811  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  of 
which  104  miles  had  been  completed  during  the  year  then  ended,  while  about  300 
miles  were  under  construction.  Excepting  84  miles  of  private  railway,  all  the  rail- 
ways and  street  railways — of  which  the  city  of  Sydn^  has  over  70  miles — are 
owned  by  the  government  and  operated  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners. For  the  years  ending  June  30,  1899  and  15)00,  the  total  net  profits  of  the 
railways  (including  tramways)  were  f1.515.365  and  £1,462,649  respectively.  At  the 
beginning  of  1899  there  were  13,242  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  operation,  with  916 
stations,  the  cost  of  constructing  the  system  being  over  £989.000. 

NEW  TORK,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  has  an  area  of  49.170  square  miles.   The  capital  is  Albany. 

Mineralogy. — The  production  of  petroleum  in  1899  was  1,320,909  barrels,  valued 
at  $1,708,926.  New  York  was  the  onlv  State,  except  Pennsylvania,  which  mined  all 
four  varieties  of  iron  ore  in  1899;  the  output  was:  Magnetite,  344.159  tons;  red 
hematite,  45,503  tons;  brown  hematite,  31.975  tons,  and  carbonate,  22.153  tons;  total, 
443.790  long  tons,  valued  at  $1,241,985.  The  increase  for  the  vcar.  263.839  tons,  was 
nearly  one  and  a  half  times  the  total  production  for  iSgS.  Ouarryring  yielded  five 
kinds  of  stone  in  1899,  the  year's  ou  >ut  of  each  being  valued  as  follows:  Limestone, 
$i.S45>699;  sandstone,  $1,218,053;  larble,  $338,816;  granite,  $306,711,  and  slate, 
$76,675. 
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Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  productKm  and  value  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  for  1900:  Hay,  3.351,991  tons.  $47,095,474;  potatoes,  27,481,336  bushels, 
$12,366,610;  corn,  17,236,032  bushels,  $8,100,935;  wheat,  6.496,166  bushels,  $5,002,048; 
oats,  44.538,974  bushels,  $14,252,472;  barley,  3.751.924  busheis,  $1,913,481 ;  rye.  3,1^- 
165  bushels,  $1,785,932,  and  buckwheat,  3,280,158  bushels,  $1,8619,690.  New  York  led 
all  the  States  in  the  production  of  buckwheat  and  potatoes,  and  ranked  second  in  the 
production  of  rye.  The  wool  dip  of  1900  was  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep, 
819,088;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  4,914,528  pounds;  scoured  wool,  2,457.264 
pounds. 

Industries. — The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau.of  Labor 
Statistics,  shows  the  number  of  establishments,  number  of  emplojred,  and  annual 
wages  paid  in  the  leading  industries,  as  reported  by  3553  employers  for  the  year  1S99 : 

T   .    ,  ■  Number  of      Number  of  Wages  Paid 

industries.  Establishments.   Employees.  in  1899^ 

Lime,  brick,  glass,  etc   197  15.203  $6,042,037 

Metals,  machinery,  and  apparatus. .. .  989  102,154  51,127.291 

Lumber,  cooperage,  furniture,  etc. .. .  389  23.457  1OJ66.216 

Leather,  rubber,  pearl,  etc   222  20.284  7,976.594 

Chemicals,  oils,  explosives,  etc   123  10,869  5,afiot,ag7 

Paper,  cardboard,  and  pulp   70  4-4}3 

Prmting,  etc    417  28,831  16,; 

Textiles    238  48,201  i( 

Oothing,  millinery,  etc   319  47.295  if 

Food,  tobacco,  and  liquors   347  34.6^  15,; 

Gas,  electricity,  street  railways,  etc. . .  52  ^4>993  9*9 

Building    190  5.880  3,; 

Total   3.SS3  356,278  $i62,645.< 

In  1899  there  were  6490  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and  423  of  tobacco,  and  their 
combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  1,292,927,577  cigars,  1,929,480,253  cigar- 
ettes, and  18,201,916  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which  3,169,766  pounds  was  plug  cut, 
2,285,917  pounds  was  fine-cut,  12,643,125  pounds  was  smoking,  and  103,108  pounds 
was  snuff.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  numbered  35.  The  production 
of  fruit  brandy  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  88,824  gallons ;  amount  of 
spirits  rectified,  13,204,177  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  30,590,770  gallons,  and 
fermented  liquors  produced,  9,9123,108  barrels.  New  York  held  first  place  among 
the  States  in  the  production  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  fermented  liquors.  During  the 
calendar  year  1899  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  264.346  long  tons,  and  in  1900^ 
292,827  long  tons.  In  i8gg  New  York  and  New  Jersey  together  produced  61,461  Icmg 
tons  of  open-hearth  steel.  The  entire  quantity  of  aluminum  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  (7,150,000  pounds)  was  manufactured  at  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  The 
number  of  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Buffalo  during  the  year  ended  Mardi  x. 
1900,  was  361,000.  New  textile  mills  built  during  1900  included  5  cottim  mills,  witk 
46,240  spindles ;  8  silk  mills,  and  2  finishing  mills. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  at  the  i>ort  of  New  York  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  was:  Gold  and  silver,  imports,  $24,765,253;  gold  and  silv-er. 
exports,  $87,948,559;  merchandise,  imports,  $537,237,382,  and  merchandise,  exports, 
$518,834,471.  This  was  63  per  cent  ot  the  imports  to  the  United  States,  and  37  per 
cent,  of  the  exports.  Fifteen  years  ago  46  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  shipped  from 
New  York.  Imports  of  merchandise  at  eleven  other  ports  of  the  State  aggregated 
in  value  $26,887,781;  exports,  $39,561,053;  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  $9,376,630; 
exports.  $6,041,940.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  State  was  $1,250,612,959^  aa 
increase  in  a  year  of  $134,386,962.  During  the  fiscal  year,  4233  vessels  enga  '  * 
the  foreign  trade  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  gross  tonnage  of 
aggregated  8,176,761  tons;  and  4018  vessels  cleared,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  7/ 
tons.  , 

Transportation  and  State  Highways. — The  new  steam  railway  construction , 
ported  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  36.90  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total 
of  8230.11.   The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  steam  roads  in  1900' 
73,846,114,  and  on  the  street  surface  and  elevated  roads,  1,986,138.207:  671 
were  killed  and  1374  injured  by  the  steam  roads  in  1900,  while  the  accidents' on 
street  and  elevated  railways  aggregated  152  killed  and  665  injured.    The  ai 
number  of  employees  on  all  the  street  railroads  of  the  State,  including  the  el< 
roads  of  Brooklyn,  was  28,075,  who  received  as  wages  and  salaries  an  aggregate 
$16,968,907.    The  tonnage  on  the  State  canals  for  1900  was  3,350,000  tons,  a  fallii^ 
off  from  the  figures  for  1899  of  336,000  tons,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  lake  traffic 
did  not  open  until  April  23. 
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Under  the  new  Higbie-Armstror^  act  $150,000  was  appropriated  in  igoo  by  the 
Legislature  for  building  roads.  Twenty-thr«  roads,  covering  a  mileaoe  of  53.58, 
had  been  begun  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  roads  are  to  cost  $377,584,  one-half 
of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  localities  benefited  by  the  roads. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  337  national  banks  in  operation  and  159 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $97,336,930;  circulation  outstanding, 
$56.777.725 ;  deposits,  $924,626,128,  and  reserve  held,  $260,050,063.  The  State  banks 
May  31,  1900,  numbered  200.  and  had  capital.  $28,870,700;  deposits,  $251,059,315,  and 
resources,  $365,838,895.  The  loan  and  trust  companies  June  30,  1900,  numbered  59, 
with  capital,  $48,250,000;  deposits,  $640,837,146,  and  resources,  $796,-^3.887;  private 
banks,  IS,  with  capital,  $495,000;  deposits,  $2,365,619.  and  resources,  $3,184,516;  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  i^,  with  depositors,  2,036,016;  deposits,  $922,081,596,  and 
resources,  $1,037,869, i6a  The  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  during  the  year  was: 
State  banks,  7;  trust  companies,  2,  and  savings  banks,  i.  The  trust  companies 
reported  a  gain  in  resources  from  January  to  July,  1900,  of  $124,293,165,  and  the 
savings  banks  an  increase  of  $37,460,061  during  the  same  period.  Of  the  total 
deposits  in  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  in  1900,  nearly  42  per  cent,  was  in 
New  York  banks.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  New  York  City  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1900,  were  $51,964,588,572,  or  $5,403,642,199  less  than  the 
clearings  of  the  precediM  year.  The  exchanges  at  New  York,  Buflfato,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Albany,  and  Binghamton  aggregated  $52,516,601,231,  a  net  decrease  of 
$5,358,940,950  in  a  year.  In  1900  there  were  299  building  and  loan  associations  in  the 
State,  with  a  total  membership  of  89.409  and  assets  a^egating  $37.253.725- 

Finances. — On  September  30,  1900,  the  State  debt,  incurred  mainly  for  canal 
improvements,  amounted  to  $10,130,660.  The  receipts  and  balances  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $36,511,698.  of  which  $4,504,815  was  the  balance  from  October,  1899; 
expenditures,  $29,221,896;  balance  in  treasury  September  30,  1900,  $7,289,802.  Some 
of  the  chief  sources  of  State  revenue  were:  Tax  on  corporations,  $2,624,508;  organi- 
zation tax  on  corporations,  $356,779,  and  inheritance  tax,  $4,334,803.  Under  the  new 
law  placing  the  duty  of  assessing  the  special  franchise  tax  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners,  4751  valuations  were  made,  aggregating  $266,163,059,  an  increase 
of  $170,101,157  over  the  assessment  of  the  same  property  by  the  local  assessors  in  the 
previous  year.  The  total  receipts  from  excise  taxes  for  1900  amounted  to  $12,567,- 
199.  of  which  $4,332,625  was  received  by  the  State  treasury,  the  balance  going  to  the 
local  authorities. 

Insurance. — In  1900  there  were  253  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State,  with  assets  of  $1,943,004,411,  capital  stock  of  $105,122,017,  and  other  liabilities 
$1,515,309,737-  The  risks  in  force  amounted  to  $32,925,249,575,  and  the  surplus 
was  $353,326,119.  There  were  55  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  with  receipts  for  the 
year  of  $33,047,648,  and  disbursements  of  about  $31,000,000;  and  53  non-fraternal 
associations,  with  receipts  of  $11,382,831;  payments  for  claims  of  $7,956,803,  and 
payments  for  expenses,  $3,398,026. 

Education. — The  annual  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
shows  that  the  increase  for  the  year  1899-1900  in  the  total  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  was  $5,368,500;  in  the  value  of  school  sites,  $6,614,880;  in  the  number  of 
school  children,  19,574;  in  the  number  of  teachers,  856,  and  in  the  number  of  volumes 
in  school  libraries.  16.688.  During  the  jyear  four  school  districts  were  dissolved,  and 
their  territory  united  with  other  districts.  The  school  districts  in  1900  numbered 
11,740:  school -hot! ses,  11,931:  children  of  school  age,  1,569,653;  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  857,488;  value  of  school-houses  and  sites.  ^1.768,495;  length  of 
school  term,  175  days.  The  number  of  private  schools  was  944  (57  less  than  in  1890). 
and  the  aggregate  attendance  was  163,946.  The  average  annual  salary  of  the  54,848 
teachers  employed  was  $604.78.  The  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries  amounted 
to  $19,218,892;  for  buildings,  sites,  repairs,  etc.,  $8,854,633;  for  school  libraries, 
$142,158.  During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  the  State  paid  $529,118  for 
the  support  of  secondary  schools  and  the  several  departments  of  the  State  University, 
and  $414,353  for  the  maintenance,  etc.,  of  the  normal  schools.  The  State  bears  about 
6  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  secondary  education.  The  total  cost  of  secondary  education 
in  1900  was  $6,096,371,  of  which  $4,077,420  was  for  high  schools,  and  $2,018,953  for 
academies.  The  secondary  schools  reported  79,365  students,  and  property  valued  at 
$28,412,184.  For  higher  education  $7,663,037  was  expended  in  1900;  29,795  students 
were  reported  as  attending  New  York  colleges  and  professional,  technical,  and  other 

?iecial  schools;  and  such  mstitutions  reported  in  1900  property  valued  at  $77,902,339. 
he  number  of  libraries  of  all  kinds  in  1900  was  1035.  Between  1893  and  1900  the 
number  of  independently  organized  libraries  under  State  super^'iston  has  grown  from 
29  to  175,  and  of  books,  from  69,956  to  606,332.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
school  libraries  in  1900  was  1,560,858. 

During  1900  an  event  of  some  importance  was  the  passage  of  the  Davis  law,  which 
unified  the  education  boards  of  Greater  New  York,  and  provided  for  a  uniform 
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salary  schedule  for  teachers  in  all  boroughs,  with  a  mandatory  annual  increase  of 
pay,  and  for  the  raising  of  a  general  fund  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  teachers 
and  a  special  fund  for  other  school  expenses.  The  Board  of  Estimate  is  to  receive 
budgets  from  the  Board  of  Education,  but  is  not  allowed  to  diminish  the  general 
fund  below  the  amount  of  4  mills  on  each  dollar  of  property  value.  The  s^Uary  of 
teachers  is  fixed  within  certain  limits  by  the  Board  01  Education,  the  Board  d 
Examiners  being  required  to  estimate  the  value  of  previous  experience  of  teachers 
gained  both  in  and  out  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The  bill  was  made  retroactiw 
from  January  1,  1900,  though  signed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  on  May  3.  An  effort 
was  made  to  provide  for  the  unification  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Sute.  but 
was  unsuccessful,  partly  through  the  impossibility  of  reaching  an  agreement  as  to  the 
appointment  of  the  State  chancellor. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — The  average  number  of  prisoners  confined  in 
the  various  prisons  during  1900  was  3376,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  engaged  ia 
productive  labor.  The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  prisoners  durit^  the  fiscal 
year  was  $460,528.  On  October  i,  1900,  there  were  22,088  inmates  of  the  various 
State  insane  hospitals,  an  increase  of  653  over  the  number  of  inmates  one  year 
previous.  The  expenditures  for  the  State  hospitals  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,599,632, 
or  $165.38  per  capita.  The  total  expenditures  for  construction  and  extensive  repairs 
during  the  year  were  $662,949.  The  State  commission  also  reports  $20,000,000  in- 
vested in  buildings  and  equipment,  an  average  cost  of  $909  per  patient.  The  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  reports  115  instructors  and  assistants,  1352  pupils,  and  prop- 
er^ valued  at  $587>053- 

National  Guard. — ^The  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  most 
important  body  of  State  militia  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  69  stiff  officers, 
343  cavalry,  370  artillery  and  13,448  infantry.  The  total  authorized  strength  is 
18,000  men,  and  the  State  appropriation  is  $574,000. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
5.997,853;  in  1900,  7,268,012;  increase  for  the  decade,  1,270,159,  or  21.2  per  cent. 
This  is  the  largest  numerical  increase  recorded  for  any  decade,  and  the  highest 
percentage  of  increase  since  i86a  The  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are: 
New  York  (the  largest  city  in  the  United  States),  3,437,202;  Buffalo,  352^7; 
Rochester,  162,608;  Syracuse,  108,374;  Albany,  94,151;  Troy,  60,651,  and  Utica, 
56,383. 

The  Croton  Dam  Strike. — In  the  early  part  of  April  a  strike  broke  out  among  the 
Italian  workmen  engaged  in  constructing  the  new  dam  at  the  Croton  reservoir,  which 
is  being  built  to  increase  the  water  supply  of  New  York  City.  The  strike  was 
singular,  inasmuch  as  foreign  workmen  were  striking  for  the  enforcement  of  an 
American  law.  The  strikers  were  receiving  $1.25  for  a  day  of  10  hours,  whereas 
the  law  of  New  York  State  provides  for  the  payment  of  $1.50  for  a  day  of  8  hours 
on  public  works  of  this  kind.  The  contractors,  however,  claimed  that  the  law  could 
not  be  applied  in  their  case,  since  it  was  passed  after  they  had  taken  the  contract. 
Deputy  sheriffs  were  sent  to  the  work,  and  soon  the  tnilitta  was  ordered  to  the  scene 
of  the  trouble  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  as  it  was  claimed  that  the  strikers  would  not 
allow  other  men  to  take  their  places,  and  that  they  might  possibly  cut  off  the  water 
supply  of  New  York  City.  Some  of  the  strikers  were  said  to  be  armed,  which  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  killing  of  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  night.  The  attempts  of 
the  Slate  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  and  of  the  Italian  consul-general  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  were  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  contractors  to  make 
any  concessions.  Soon  the  State  authorities  made  several  arrests  of  strikers  on 
charges  of  inciting  to  riot,  drilling  under  arms,  etc.;  and  the  men,  realizing  that  their 
struggle  was  hopeless,  returned  to  work  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Docks. — A  communication  was  made  public  in  March 
from  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  the  comptroller  of  New  York  City,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  advocating  the  ownership  by  the  city  of  that  part  of  the  water-front  of 
Manhattan  Island  which  was  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  The  assessed  value 
of  this  private  dock  property  is  $18,631,130,  and  it  could  be  bought,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  comptroller,  for  about  $36,000,000,  The  reasons  why  these  docks,  constituting 
in  value  about  one-third  of  the  entire  water-front,  should  be  purchased  are  given 
by  the  comptroller,  as  follows:  (i)  Cheaper  rentals  and  better  facilities  can  be  gi^'cn 
under  municipal  ownership.  Much  of  the  property  now  held  privately  and  situated 
in  localities  of  great  commercial  importance  is  so  poorly  maintained  or  little 
developed  as  to  offer  facilities  altogether  inadequate  to  shipping  interests.  The 
proprietors,  moreover,  are  naturally  unwilling  to  spend  money  for  extensive  improve- 
ments, because  they  realize  that  their  property  may  be  at  any  time  taken  over  by  the 
city.  (2)  Aside  from  the  advantages  accruing  to  New  York  commerce  and  to  private 
commercial  interests,  the  municipal  ownership  of  the  docks  would  furnish  New  York 
with  a  very  profitable  business  investment.  The  constitutional  clause,  howe^"er. 
which  limits  New  York  City's  indebtedness  to  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of 
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her  taxable  property  places  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  bond  issue  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  section  should  be  so  amended  as  to  exempt  from  the  debt  limitation  bonds 
issued  for  revenue-producing  enterprises.  (See  Municipal  Government.)  But  if 
this  did  not  seem  practicable,  a  slight  change  in  existing  laws  would  enable  the  city 
to  acquire  the  dock  property  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  increase  materially  the  city's 
debt  With  the  same  view  of  extending  and  increasing  the  dock  facilities  of  New 
York  City,  the  charter  revision  committee  recommended  on  December  i  "that  the 
limit  now  fixed  upon  the  annual  issue  of  bonds  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  dock  purposes 
be  raised  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  a  year." 

Rapid  Transit. — The  contract  for  the  underground  electric  railway  in  New  York 
City  was  signed  on  February  24,  1900.  The  conditions  upon  which  it  was  signed 
proved  that  New  York  City  had  at  last  learned  the  value  of  municipal  franchises. 
The  main  points  of  the  contract  were  as  follows:  (i)  Mr.  John  B.  MacDonald, 
backed  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Company,  of  which  Messrs. 
August  Belmont  &  Company  were  the  organizers  and  fiscal  agents,  agreed  to  build 
the  tunnel  and  electric  railway  for  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  sum  of  $35,000,000; 
and  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  work  security  was  given  in  $7,000,000.  (2) 
The  plans  for  the  road  were  to  be  those  drawn  up  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  their  engineers,  and  the  contractor  was  to  be  subject 
to  municipal  inspection.  (3}  Payment  to  the  contractor  as  the  work  progressed  was 
to  be  made  by  bonds  issued  by  me  city ;  but  interest  on  such  bonds  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  contractor,  who  agreed  to  pay  in  addition  a  i-per-cent.  sinking  fund  to 
provide  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  bonds.  (4)  The  ownership  of  the  road 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  city  and  was  to  be  leased  by  the  city  to  the  contractor  for 
fifty  years.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  conditions  of  this  contract  that  the  taxpayers 
of  New  York  City  will  not  pay  one  cent  for  the  building  of  the  road,  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  fifty  years  the  entire  system  with  all  its  accrued  value  reverts  absolutely 
to  the  city.  This  is  so  widely  different  from  the  perpetual  franchises  of  the  Man- 
hattan Railway  and  other  of  New  York's  railway  systems  as  to  amount  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  city.  Much  credit  is  given  by  unanimous  consent  to  Alexander 
E.  Orr,  president  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  to  Bird  S.  Coler,  comptroller 
of  New  York,  for  their  energy  and  ability  in  overcoming  the  legal  and  political 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  executing  the  contract.  The  contract  was  finally 
made  practicable  ( i )  by  action  of  the  New  York  Legislature  on  January  25,  providing 
that  the  New  York  City  Municipal  Assembly  should  have  no  power  over  the  issue 
of  bonds  for  rapid  transit  purposes,  but  that  the  bonds  might  be  authorized  at  one 
time  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  issued  by  the  comptroller  as 
needed ;  and  (2)  by  action  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
February  16,  approving  the  securities  offered  by  Messrs.  MacDonald  and  Belmont. 
See  the  article  Rapid  Tsansit. 

Ice  Trust. — Late  in  April  much  popular  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  action 
of  the  American  Ice  Company  in  endeavoring  to  put  up  the  price  of  ice  in  New 
York  City  to  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  over  the  rate 
charged  for  several  years  past.  The  American  Ice  Company  is  a  corporation  which 
was  organized  in  1899,  took  over  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  of  Maine  and  the 
Consolidated  Ice  Company  of  New  York,  and  issued  for  those  properties  and  for 
other  purposes  securities  to  a  par  value  of  $36,954,100.  The  company  defended  its 
action  in  putting  up  the  price  of  ice  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  a  shortage 
the  previous  year  in  the  ice  crop  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  was  known,  however,  that 
the  company  owned  an  abundant  storage  supply  of  ice  in  Maine,  and  that  in  any 
event  artificial  ice  could  be  made  and  sold  at  a  profit  for  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
In  the  investigation  which  followed  it  transpired  that  His  Honor  Robert  A.  Van 
Wyck,  the  mayor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  and  other  men  prominently 
connected  with  the  government  of  New  York  were  large  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany. Action  was  immediately  brought  both  against  the  American  Ice  Company  and 
against  Mayor  Van  Wyck.  The  action  in  the  former  case  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  was  endeavoring  to  comer  a  necessary  article  of  consumption  in 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  of  the  State,  and  its  charter  should  therefore 
be  vacated.  In  the  latter  case  action  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  American  Ice 
Company  had  dealings  with  three  of  the  large  city  departments,  and  that  the  mayor 
was  therefore  interested  in  city  contracts,  in  violation  of  the  law.  As  evidence 
that  the  mayor  had  become  interested  in  the  company  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
monopolistic  tendencies,  it  was  alleged  that  exclusive  docking  privileges  had  been 
granted  to  it  with  his  acquiescence,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  mayor  had  been 
allowed  to  acquire  $500,000  par  value  in  the  company's  securities  in  return  for 
$50,000  cash  and  his  notes  for  the  remainder.  The  charges  filed  with  Governor 
Roosevelt  asking  for  the  mayor's  removal  were  dismissed  by  the  governor  on 
November  23  on  the  ground  that  no  proof  had  been  offered  of  any  wilful  violation 
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of  law  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  such  as  could  justify  the  drastic  measure  of  re- 
moving him  from  ofKce.  And  in  this  connection  the  governor  appended  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  New  York  to  the  effect  that  it  appeared  that  the 
mayor  had  acquired  stock  in  the  American  Ice  Company  prior  to  the  objectionable 
transactions  of  that  company,  and  that  if  those  transactions  had  been  without  his 
knowledge,  then  the  mayor  could  not  be  held  guilty  of  offence.  The  proceedings 
to  vacate  the  charter  of  the  ice  company,  while  not  decided,  seemed,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  likely  to  fall  into  innocuous  desuetude.  In  a  preliminary  skirmish.  baseA 
on  technicalities,  as  to  whether  or  no  an  order  issued  by  Judge  Chase  in  Maj 
appointing  a  referee  to  secure  evidence  by  the  examination  or  witnesses,  was  valid 
the  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  November  20  declared  thatordernull 
and  void.  As  popular  interest  in  the  subject  had  in  the  meanwhile  subsided,  and  as 
the  American  Ice  Company  had  long  since  reduced  the  price  of  its  ice,  both  as  a 
concession  to  public  opinion  and  because  several  independent  ice  companies  bad 
started  in  business,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  case  of  the  ice  company  would  not 
be  given  further  preference  on  the  court  calendar. 

Ramapo  Water  Company. — in  August  1900,  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  City  were 
unwontedly  aroused  and  frightened  by  a  contract  proposed  and  recommended  oo 
August  16  by  the  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply  to  the  Board  of  Public  Inqntm- 
ments,  binding  the  city  to  take  200,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  for  40  years  from 
the  Ramapo  Water  Company  at  a  cost  of  $70  per  million  gallons,  entailing- upon 
the  city  thereby  a  cash  and  property  loss  amounting  in  round  figures  to  $200,ooo,ocn. 
By  a  tie  vote  of  the  board  successive  motions  to  lay  the  matter  over  for  four  and 
three  weeks  were  lost,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  postpone  action  on  the  contract— 
for  the  ratification  of  which  a  majority  of  the  board  were  in  favor — for  fourteen 
days  pending  a  report  from  the  comptroller.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  comp- 
troller presented  an  adverse  report,  and  temporary  injunctions  obtained  by  taxpayers, 
and  the  force  of  popular  indignation,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  favoraUe 
action  by  the  board  in  the  immediate  future.  It  was  generally  felt,  however,  that  a 
very  great  danger  had  been  narrowly  averted,  and  might  at  any  time  recur,  and  an 
investigation  of  the  matter  was  made  by  the  comptroller,  the  press,  and  in  great 
detail  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.  The  resulting  disclosures  were 
of  a  startling  nature.  The  Ramapo  Company,  it  appeared,  had  been  organized  in 
New  York  in  1887,  under  a  legislative  act  authorizmg  private  companies  to  sup- 
ply cities  with  water  and  to  acquire  land  and  water  rights  for  that  purpose,  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise.  In  1890  the  Legislature  gave  to  such  companies  sweep- 
ing power  to  acquire  rights  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  to  intercept  and  divert 
water  from  the  owners  or  riparian  owners,  and  to  lay  conduits  across  the  lands  of 
others.  In  1895  the  Legislature  passed  a  special  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Limit  and 
Define  the  Powers  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company."  By  this  limitation  the 
Ramapo  Company  acquired  greater  power  in  its  special  line  than  was  or  is  possessed 
by  any  other  such  water  company,  or  by  any  town  or  citj;  in  the  State.  It  gained 
the  right  to  furnish  water  upon  contract  anywhere  within  the  State,  to  any 
municipality,  or  public  or  private  corporation,  and  for  either  municipal  or  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  no  proviso  was  made  "for  filing  an  amended  certificate  or 
obtaining  the  consent  of  local  authorities."  The  ability  of  the  Ramapo  Company 
to  acquire  under  this  act  land  and  water  rights  was  practically  unlimited.  For 
the  following  proceeding  was  prescribed  for  any  owner  who  objected  to  the  rwite 
laid  out  by  the  Ramapo  Company  of  the  taking  of  his  property  by  condemnation 
proceedings :  ( i )  Within  fifteen  days  after  hearing  of  the  matter  from  the  com- 
pany, the  objector  should  send  to  the  company  a  notice  of  petition  to  the  court 
together  with  "a  survey,  map  and  profile  of  the  route  designated  by  the  company  and 
of  the  proposed  alteration  thereof."  (2)  The  justice,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  ^ 
plication,  should  appoint  a  commission  of  three,  who  should  choose  one  of  the  two 
routes:  with  this  proviso,  that  the  route  originally  chosen  by  the  company  should 
not  be  materially  lengthened  nor  substantially  changed.  (3)  The  commissioners 
should  receive  from  the  plaintiffs  $6  per  man  per  day  and  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses; this  sum  to  be  refunded  by  the  defendants,  if  defendants  lost.  While  the 
power  of  the  Ramapo  Company  was  thus  augmented,  the  power  of  New  York 
City  to  obtain  water  was  diminished  till  it  was  less  than  that  of  any  other  city  in 
the  State.  By  a  legislative  act  of  1896,  Brooklyn,  which  was  badly  in  need  of  an  ad- 
ditional supply,  was  prohibited  from  using  the  abundance  of  water  in  Suffolk 
County;  and  this  prohibition  continued  in  force  under  the  Greater  New  YoA 
charter.  In  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  moreover,  was  inserted  a  new  Mid 
dextrous  clause,  whereby  the  city  was  enjoined  from  acquiring  water-rights  which 
were  in  whole  or  in  part  used  for  supplying  water  to  other  towns  or  cities  or  the 
people  thereof.  While  this  act  prevented  the  city  of  New  York  from  acquiring  the 
rights  to  the  unused  surplus  of  available  watersheds,  no  matter  in  how  great 
ratio  the  surplus  stood  to  the  total  supply,  it  did  not  prevent  the  city  of  New  York 
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from  buying  to  any  quantity  the  waters,  the  rights  of  which  were  owned  hy  private 
companies.  And  hence  the  private  companies  could  take  from  the  towns  the  water 
which  they  actually  did  need,  and  sell  it  to  New  York  City  along  with  the  surplus, 
while  New  York  City  could  not  acquire  from  the  companies  by  condemnation 
the  water  which  towns  did  not  need.  Under  the  stimulating  effect  of  its  ability 
to  work  mischief  the  Ramapo  Company  acquired  extensive  water-rights  in  nearly 
every  county  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  also  in  part  of  the  Mohawk  and  Delaware 
valleys.  The  proposed  contract  with  the  city  of  New  York  was  then  sprung  on  the 
public.  After  its  temporary  defeat,  and  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  m  1900, 
three  bills  were  introduced  to  render  abortive  any  further  plans  of  the  Ramapo  Com- 
pany with  reference  to  New  York  City,  (i)  The  Demarest  bill,  which  was  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  act  of  1895.  ^ving  the  Ramapo  Company  its  exctustve  privileges,  was 
opposed  on  the  score  of  its  constitutionality,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly. 
(2)  The  Morgan  bill,  prepared  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City, 
which  provided  that  in  certain  specified  counties  the  ctty  of  New  York  might  have 
power  to  condemn  water-rights  owned  by  private  companies,  provided  that  the 
same  were  not  in  actual  use,  or  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  would  not  be 
reasonably  needed  by  other  cities  or  towns.  Strong  opposition  of  a  covert  nature 
developed  against  this  bill,  and  having  remained  in  committee  many  weeks,  it  was 
withdrawn,  as  it  was  thought  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  Fallows  bill.  (3)  The 
Fallows  bill  provided  that  before  any  contract  entered  into  by  the  commissioner 
of  water  supply  with  a  private  water  company  became  valid,  it  should  receive  the 
approval  of  die  Boards  of  Public  Improvements  and  of  Estimates  and  Apportion- 
ments, and  also  the  separate  written  consent  of  the  mayor  and  the  comptroller. 
The  Fallows  bill  passed  over  the  mayor's  veto  and  became  a  law.  The  powers 
of  the  Ramapo  Company  remained  unrepealed,  and  hence  the  danger  remained 
that  New  York  City,  through  inability  to  obtain  water  elsewhere,  might  some  day  be 
forced  into  contracting  at  a  large  loss  with  a  private  water  company. 

Water  Supply  of  New  York  City. — The  proposed  Ramapo  contract  caused  wide 
discussion  of  the  present  and  future  water  supply  of  New  York  City.  The  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York,  made,  through  their  engineers,  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  this,  and  their  report  confirmed  the  commissioner  of  water 
supplies'  statement  that  Greater  New  York  urgently  needed  a  largely  increased 
supply.  The  engineering  committee  of  the  association  stated  that  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  had  on  several  occasions  narrowly  escaped  a  water  famine.  In  i8gi,  in 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  storage  reservoirs  were  exhausted, 
and  there  was  only  a  little  water  left  in  the  Central  Park  reservoirs.  For  255 
days,  preceding  February  5,  1900,  the  rainfall  on  the  watersheds  supplying  New 
York  had  been  below  the  normal ;  the  Croton  reservoirs  had  been  steadily  lowered, 
and  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were  within  a  few  days  of  a  water  famine.  At 
about  the  same  time  Brooklyn  had  a  still  narrower  escape,  being  within  one  day  of 
the  exhaustion  of  her  supply.  A  water  famine,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  not  neces- 
sarily or  probably  deprive  the  city  of  water  for  washing,  cooking  or  drinking,  but  it 
would  stop  business,  shut  down  the  factories,  and  leave  New  York  at  the  mercy 
of  a  conflagration.  The  committee  fopnd  that  the  average  daily  consumption  of 
water  for  1899  in  all  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City  was  371,778,000  gallons  or 
"an  average  daily  consumption  per  capita  of  103  gallons,  which  approximates  to 
the  lowest  rate  of  consumption  in  any  lai^e  American  city."  Of  this  amount  the 
city  furnished  93.7  per  cent,  and  private  companies  the  balance.  For  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  greatest  permanent  yield  on  completion  of  the 
Cornell  dam  was  estimated  at  290,000,000  gallons  per  day.  For  tlie  year  1900  the 
consumption  was  estimated  at  245,000,000,  and  the  yearly  increase  in  consumption 
was  estimated  at  15,000,000.  For  the  year  1903,  therefore,  the  consumption  will 
be  equal  to  the  supply,  and  after  that  only  an  increased  carefulness  and  a  partial 
saving  of  the  present  large  waste  will  tide  the  city  over  until  additional  supplies 
can  M  made  available :  the  very  longest  time  which  the  city  can  wait  for  this  was 
considered  to  be  ten  years.  The  daily  yield  in  Brooklyn  was  found  to  be  about 
106,000,000  gallons,  and  for  some  years  the  consumption  has  venr  nearly  equalled 
this.  The  engineering  committee  recommended  the  immediate  building  of  a  ^-inch 
pipe  to  Milburn,  and  the  erection  of  additional  pumps  there.  The  amount  of  water 
wasted  in  Greater  New  York,  either  in  houses  or  underground,  was  variously  es- 
timated at  from  120,000.000  to  150,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  committee  believed 
that  all  methods  for  saving  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  this  would  be  "costly  and 
slow  of  development,"  and  that  "no  great  saving  could  be  hoped  for  inside  of  twenty 
years."  In  the  matter  of  an  increased  supply  the  committee  found  five  sources  from 


whidi  large  quantities  of  suflSciently  pure  water  could  be  economically  drawn:  (i) 
The  Ten-Mile   and  Housatonic  rivers  would  furaish,_by  gravity,  750,000.000  gal- 
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lorn  of  water  daily.  But  as  this  supply  lies  largely  in  Connecticut,  a  riparian  owner 
in  that  State  rauld  enjoin  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  waters  of  those  rivers,  in 
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«ither  the  New  York  or  the  Federal  courts.  And  if  the  Legislature  of  Connecticot 
authorized  the  city  of  New  York  or  a  private  corporation  to  condemn  the  rights 
of  riparian  owners  in  the  State  of  Gsnnecticut,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
would  be  doubtful.  (2)  The  WalkiU  river,  in  Orange  County,  would  yield  by 
gravity  over  40(^000,000  gallons  daily.  But  as  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  tbii 
watershed  lies  in  New  Jersey,  the  same  legal  objections  hold  which  a^ply  to  the  Ten- 
Mile  and  Housatonic  rivers.  (3)  The  Esopus,  Catskill  and  Schoharie  creeks  in  the 
Catsktll  Mountains  would  furnish  over  400,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  water  to  New  York,  the  pollution  of  the  streams  in  summer,  the  water- 
power  that  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  necessity  of  removing  in  whole  or  in  pan 
several  small  villages  in  constructing  reservoirs,  militate  against  this  scheme.  (4) 
The  Adirondack  region  could  be  depended  upon  to  supply  as  much  pure  water  a-^ 
New  York  needed,  the  principal  question  being  one  of  economy.  The  engineering 
committee  considered  taking  the  water  required  at  Schroon  Lake,  and  also  at  Had- 
ley,  29  miles  below.  From  Schroon  Lake,  an  aqueduct  line  203  miles  long  would 
have  to  be  constructed  to  New  York.  From  Hadley,  the  cost  of  the  shorter  aque- 
duct line  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  necessity  of  filtering  the  water.  (5)  The 
waters  of  the  Hudson  taken  at  Poughkeepsie  would  furnish  a  supply  which  conld 
easily  be  increased  up  to  1,500,000,000  gallons  daily.  By  means  of  equalizing  reser- 
voirs placed  in  the  Adirondacks.  the  depth  of  the  Hudson  below  Troy  would  be 
somewhat  increased  during  the  dry  season ;  and  in  the  upper  Hudson,  below  Had- 
Icy.  the  reservoirs  would  increase  the  horse-power  now  available  at  low  water  by 
150,000,  representing  a  yearly  revenue  of  $1,500,000.  The  water  taken  at  Pough- 
keepsie could  be  pumped  up  to  filter  beds  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  from 
there  carried  by  aqueducts  to  the  city  line.  It  was  estimated  by  the  engineering 
committee  that  by  such  a  system  the  cost  price  of  delivering  daily  zso.ooaooo 
gallons  of  water  at  the  city  line,  131.5  feet  above  sea  level,  includine  interest 
maintainance,  and  operation  of  the  plant,  would  be  $28.33  per  million  gallons.  The 
proposed  system  would  be  capable  of  indefinite  enlargement,  as  need  required, 
and  at  a  lower  proportionate  cost  than  the  initial  undertaking. 

Legislation. — The  New  York  Legislature  convened  on  January  3  with  a  Republican 
majority  in  both  Houses,  and  adjourned  on  April  6,  this  being  the  shortest  session 
but  one  since  1835.  Among  the  important  measures  passed  was  a  bill  repealing  the 
Horton  Boxing  law  and  absolutely  prohibiting  prize-fighting  in  New  York  State. 
A  bill  was  passed  creating  a  Tenement  House  Commission,  which  should  report  upon 
the  industrial,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  the  tenement-house  classes  and  upon 
the  construction  and  sanitation  of  the  tenements.  The  investments  permitted  to 
savings  banks  were  increased  so  that  their  holdings  could  include  "a  first  mortgage 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  mortgage  which  is  the  first  mortgage  on  either  the  whole  or 
some  part"  of  the  railroad  property  possessed  and  operated  by  the  railroad  company. 
By  a  bill  providing  for  the  giving  of  bonds  by  the  contractor  of  the  New  York  Rapid 
Transit  Railroad,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  under- 
ground road.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  hospital  for  consumptives  in  the  Adirondacks,  funds  for  its  maintenance  to 
be  made  through  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  its  directicm  to  be  vested  in  five 
trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  Legislature  also  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  ten  commissioners,  to  be  known  as  the  "commissioners  of  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park,"  who  should  select  lands  on  or  near  the  Palisades  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  park  and  the  prevention  of  further  mutilation  to  the  cliffs, 
subject  to  the  enactment  of  a  similar  statute  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  Thr 
general  subject  of  taxation  was  discussed,  and  it  was  proposed  to  tax  mortgages  and 
the  stock  of  national  and  State  banks  and  of  trust  companies.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done,  except  to  declare  a  tax  rate  of  1.06  for  the  ensuing  year,  this  being  the 
lowest  rate,  with  but  one  exception,  since  1856.  By  the  passage  of  the  Davis  bill, 
a  new  salary  schedule  was  made  for  the  teachers  of  New  York  City,  increasing  the 
compensation  in  almost  every  grade.  A  Charter  Revision  Commission  was  created, 
which  shotdd  report  to  the  governor  not  later  than  December  i,  igoo.  Important 
matters  discussed  and  provided  with  legislation,  temporary  or  inadequate,  were  the 
project  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company  and  the  advisability  of  making  extensive 
improvements  in  the  State  canal  system. 

Canals. — On  January  25  Governor  Roosevelt  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, urging  that  action  in  the  matter  of  the  State  canal  system  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Canal  Commission  appointed  by  him  in  1899.  whose 
report  be  transmitted.  This  commission,  of  which  General  Francis  V.  Greene  was 
chairman,  recommended  that  upward  of  $60,000,000  be  spent  in  enlarging  the  State 
canals,  building  branches,  and  improving  the  locks.  They  pointed  out  that  water 
routes  are  inherently  cheaper  than  rail  routes,  and  that  the  discrimination  of  the 
railways  against  New  York  City,  combined  with  the  cheaper  wharfage  at  other 
seaboard  cities  and  the  competition  of  the  new  Canadian  canal  sjrstem,  which  pro- 
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vides  unbroken  transit  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
rendered  it  imperative  for  New  York  to  protect  her  trade  interests.  The  increasing 
shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  growing  importance  of  Buffalo  as  an  iron  and 
steel  centre  were  cited  as  additional  justification  for  incurring  heavy  expense  in 
making  canal  improvements.  The  commission  proposed  a  canal  of  sufficient  size 
for  boats  150  feet  in  length,  25  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  draft,  and  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  looo  tons.  Such  boats  were  after  the  most  efficient  European  models, 
and  could  be  made  for  less  than  $5000  each.  Mechanical  means  of  traction,  steam 
or  electricity,  were  advised  for  the  bathes,  and  also  mechanical  power  to  operate  the 
gates  and  vaJves  and  to  move  the  boats  in  the  locks.  It  was  estimated  that  when 
the  enlargements  were  completed  and  under  an  efficient  management  the  cost  of 
carrying  cargo  would  be  reduced  from  the  present  figure  of  2  mills  per  ton  mile  to 
.67  mill  per  ton  mile.  Railroad  freight  transportation  under  the  most  scientific 
management  is  6  mills  per  ton  mile.  Hence,  "as  compared  with  the  lowest  rail  rate 
ever  quoted  across  the  otate  of  New  York,  the  saving  on  a  tonnage  of  20,000,000  per 
annum" — a  conservative  estimate  of  the  canal's  capacity — "would  be  nearly  $18,000,000 
per  annum."  The  Canal  Commission  report  was  shelved  by  the  Legislature,  as  was 
also  the  report,  handed  in  at  the  same  time,  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Cbmmis- 
sion,  appointed  by  Governor  Black.  The  latter  commission  pointed  out  that  the  port 
of  New  York,  "instead  of  sharing  in  the  vast  ^gregate  increase  of  the  nation's 
foreign  trade  during  the  past  nineteen  years,  had  actually  fallen  behind  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $300,000,000."  The  commission  recommended  the  completion  of  the 
canal  improvements  authorized  in  1895,  and  estimated  as  costing  all  told  $15,000,000. 
On  the  day  of  its  adjournment  a  bill  passed  the  Legislature  appropriating  $200,000 
for  a  complete  engineering  survey  of  the  canal  system  and  for  exact  estimates  on  the 
proposed  enlargements  and  improvements. 

New  York  Charter. — ^The  continuous  criticisms  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  New  York  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  charter  revision  committee 
of  fifteen,  authorized  by  the  Leislature  to  employ  counsel,  subpcena  and  swear  in 
witnesses,  and  to  compel  the  production  before  it  of  any  public  record  or  document 
of  the  city.  Governor  Roosevelt  appointed  the  followmg  men  members  of  the 
commission :  George  L.  Rives,  Charles  C.  Beaman,  Franklin  Bartlett.  Henry  W. 
Taft,  John  D.  Crimmins,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Edgar  J.  Levey,  and  Alexander  T. 
Mason  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan;  Charles  A.  Schieren,  James  McKean,  Isaac  M. 
Kapper,  and  William  C.  DeWitt,  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn ;  James  L.  Wells,  of  the 
borough  of  Bronx;  George  W.  Davison,  of  the  borough  of  Queois,  and  GecH-ge 
Cromwell,  of  the  borough  of  Richmond.  On  December  i  this  committee  submitted 
its  report  to  the  governor.  Among  the  important  recommendations  made  were  the 
followit^:  To  alKilish  the  council  and  to  vest  the  general  legislative  power  of  the 
city— outside  of  the  control  of  the  finances — in  the  present  Board  of  Aldermen,  whose 
membership,  however,  should  be  increased  to  120;  to  extend  the  mayor's  power  of 
removing  heads  of  departments  from  office,  which  power  the  mayor  can  at  present 
exercise  only  during  the  first  six  months  he  is  in  office,  to  his  entire  term ;  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  over  the  finances  of  the 
city,  and  to  have  this  board  consist  solely  of  elective  officers,  with  votes  as  follows: 
Mayor,  3 ;  comptroller,  3 ;  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  3 ;  president  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  2 ;  president  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  2 ;  president  of 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  i ;  president  of  the  borough  of  Queens,  i ;  president  of  the 
borough  of  Richmond,  i ;  to  abolish  the  Departments  of  Sewers,  of  Highways,  of 
Buildings,  of  Public  Buildings,  Lighting  and  Supplies,  and  to  transfer  their  functions 
to  the  presidents  of  boroughs  and  the  heads  of  departments;  to  abolish  the  Board  of 
Public  Improvements;  to  abolish  the  Police  Board,  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  single 
commissioner:  and  to  vest  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  Departments  of 
Police  and  Education  in  the  Department  of  Finance;  to  abolish  the  borough  Boards 
of  Education,  and  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  central  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
institute  local  Boards  of  Education;  "to  take  away  absolutely  from  every  head 
of  department  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  his  own  subordinates,"  and  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  city  Legislature  "to  fix  the  salary  of  every  person  who  draws  pay 
from  the  city  of  New  York;"  to  repeal  the  Davis  School  bill,  to  repeal  the  legislation 
of  189S  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company,  to  annul  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  as  to  the  city's  debt  limit  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  increasing  the 
city's  water  supply,  and  to  adopt  the  system  in  practice  in  Massachusetts  as  to  the 
release  on  parole  and  probation  of  minor  offenders,  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
printing  plant,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  municipalities  by  the  State. 

Elections.— In  the  State  election  of  1900  B.  B.  Odell,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
governor,  received  801.850  votes,  and  John  B.  Stanchfield,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
received  693.733  votes.  Mr.  Odell's  plurality  was  thus  111,126.  The  elections  resulted 
in  tiiirteen  changes  in  New  York's  congressional  representation:  In  the  first  district, 
Frederick  Storm  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  Townsend  Scudder  (Dem.) ;  in  the 
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third  district,  Henry  Bristow  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  Edmnnd  H.  Drig^ 
(Dem.)  ;  in  the  fourth  district,  Henry  A.  Hanbury  (Rep.)  succeeded  Bertram  T. 
Clayton  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  sixth  district,  George  H.  Lindsay  (Dem.)  succeeded  Mitchdl 
May  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  eighth  district,  Thomas  J.  Creamer  (Dem.)  succeeded  D.  J. 
Riordan  (Dem.);  in  the  ninth  district,  Henry  M.  Goldfogle  (Dem.)  succeeded 
Thomas  J.  Bradley  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  thirteenth  district,  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  (Dem.) 
succeeded  Jefferson  M.  Levy  (Dem.) ;  in  the  fourteenth  district,  W.  H.  Douglas 
(Rep.)  succeeded  William  Astor  Chanler  (I>em.) ;  in  the  sixteenth  district  C  A 
Pugsley  (Dem.)  succeeded  John  G.  Underhiil  (Dem.);  in  the  nineteenth  district 
William  H.  Draper  (Rep.)  succeeded  A.  V.  S.  Cochrane  (Rep.)  ;  in  the  twentieth 
district,  George  N.  Southwick  (Rep.)  succeeded  Martin  H.  Flynn  (Dem.);  in  the 
twenty-fourth  district,  Albert  B.  Shaw  (Rep.)  succeeded  Charles  A.  Chickering 
(Rep.)  ;  in  the  thirty-first  district,  James  B.  Perkins  (Rep.)  succeeded  James  M.  E. 
O'Grady  (Rep.). 

The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted  of  27  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  23 
Democrats;  and  92  Republicans  in  the  House  and  ^  Democrats.  In  1901  the 
Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  35  Republicans  and  15  Democrats,  and  m 
the  House  of  105  Republicans  and  45  Democrats. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  821,992  votes,  and  Bryan,  678.386.  In 
1896  McKinley  received  819,838,  and  Bryan,  551,369  votes.  McKinley's  plurality  was 
thus  reduced  from  268,469  in  1896  to  143,606  in  1900. 

State  OiHcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  lieutenant-governor,  T.  L.  Woodruff;  secretary  of 
state,  John  T.  McDonough;  comptroller,  W.  J.  Morgan;  state  treasurer,  J.  P. 
Jaeckef;  attorney-general,  J.  C.  Davies;  state  engineer  and  surveyor,  £.  A.  Boad; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  C.  R.  Skinner;  superintendent  of  banking 
department,  F.  D.  Kilbum;  superintendent  of  insurance,  L.  F.  Pajn  (succeeded 
January  29  by  F.  Hendricks)  ;  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  C  V.  Collins;  super- 
intendent of  public  works,  J.  N.  Partridge;  deputy  secretary  of  state,  J.  B.  H. 
Mongin;  deputy  superintendent  of  insurance  (i)  R.  H.  Hunter,  (2)  H.  D.  Appleton; 
tax  commissioners,  J.  E.  Leaycraft,  G.  E.  Priest,  and  L.  F.  Steams. 

Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  justice,  A.  B.  Parker  (Dem.);  associate  justices.  A 
Haight  (Rep.),  J.  C.  Gray  (Dem.),  I.  G.  Vann  (Rep.),  E.  T.  Bartlett  (RepJ. 
D.  O'Brien  (Dem.),  and  C.  E.  Martin  (Rep.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  £xecutive~govemor,  B.  B.  Odell,  Jr. ;  lieutenant-governor. 
T.  L.  Woodruff;  other  officers  the  same  as  for  1900,  except  that  F.  Hendricks 
replaces  Payn  as  commissioner  of  insurance  and  E.  C  Knight  succeeds  Morgan  as 
comptroller. 

Court  of  Appeals :  Same  as  for  1900,  with  addition  of  E.  M.  Cullen.  J.  S.  Landon. 
and  W.  E.  Werner. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  Democrats  (18),  Town- 
send  Scudder,  John  J.  Fitzgerald.  E.  H.  Driggs,  B.  T.  Qayton,  F.  E.  Wilson. 
Mitchell  May,  Nicholas  MuUer,  D.  J.  Riordan,  T.  J.  Bradley,  A.  J.  Cummings. 
William  Sulzer,  G.  B,  McClellan,  J.  M.  Levy,  W.  A.  Chanler.  J.  Ruppcrl,  Jr..  J.  Q- 
Underhill,  W.  H.  Rvan,  M.  H.  Glynn;  Republicans  (16).  A.  S.  Tompkins.  J.  H. 
Ketcham,  A.  V.  S.  Cochrane.  J.  K.  Stewart,  L.  N.  Littauer,  L.  W.  Emerson.  C  A 
Chickering,  J.  S.  Sherman,  G.  W.  Ray,  M.  E.  DriscoU,  S.  E.  Payne,  C  W.  Gillct, 
J.  W.  Wadsworth,  J.  M.  E.  O'Grady,  D.  S.  Alexander,  E.  B.  Vreeland. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  Democrats  (13),  J.  J- 
Fitzgerald  (Brooklyn).  F.  E.  Wilson  (Brooklyn),  G.  H.  Lindsay  (Brookl>n). 
Nicholas  MuUer,  T.  J.  Creamer,  H.  M.  Goldfogle,  A.  J.  Cummings,  William  Sulzer. 
G.  B.  McClellan.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  Jacob  Ruppert.  Jr.  (all  from  New  York).  C  A. 
Pugsley  (Peekskill),  and  William  H.  Ryan  (Buff^o) ;  Republicans  (21).  Frederick 
Storm  (Bayside,  L.  L),  Henry  Bristow  (Brooklyn),  H.  A.  Hanbury  (Brookl}-n). 
W.  H.  Douglas  (New  York),  A.  S.  Tompkins  (Nyack),  J.  H.  Ketcham  (Dover 
Plains),  W.  H.  Draper  (Lansing^urg),  G.  H.  Southwick  (Albany),  J.  K.  Stewart 
(Amsterdam),  L.  N.  Littauer  ( Glover sville),  L,  W.  Emerson  (Warrensburg),  A  D. 
Shaw  (Watertown).  J.  S.  Sherman  (Utica).  G.  W.  Ray  (Norwich),  M.  E.  Driscoll 
(Syracuse),  S.  E.  Payne  (Auburn),  C.  W.  Gillet  (Addison),  J.  W.  Wadsworth 
(Geneseo),  J.  B.  Perkins  (Rochester),  De  A.  S.  Alexander  (Buffalo),  and  E.  B- 
Vreeland  (Salamanca). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  T,  C.  Piatt  (until  1903),  from  Owego.  and 
C.  M.  Depew  (until  1905),  from  New  York. 

Senators  for  1901  (57U1  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  190a 

NBW  YORK  AGADBBfT  OF  SOIBHOBB,  incorporated  1818  as  the  Lycetnn 
of  Natural  History  in  the  City  of  N'ew  York,  holds  weekly  meetings  from  October 
to  May.  and  publishes  Annals  (current  volume  XIII.)  and  Memoirs.  In  1900  it  had 
323  resident  members  and  fellows  and  42  honorary  members,  besides  corresponding 
members.  President,  Robert  S.  Woodward;  recording  secretary,  Richard  E.  Dodge, 
Teachers*  Coll^,  flew  York  City.   See  Zoological  Societies. 
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MBW  YORK  OBAMBBR  OF  OOMMBROB,  organized  in  1768  "to  promote 
and  extend  just  and  lawful  commerce,"  had  at  the  close  of  igoo  a  membership  of 
130a  Secretary,  George  Wilson,  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

KBW  YOBK  FUBIJO  UBRAHT,  AsTOK,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations, 
consolidated  in  1895,  has  at  present  two  buildings,  the  Aster,  40  Lafayette  Place, 
and  the  Lenox,  which  contains  also  an  art  collection,  at  895  Fifth  Avenue,  both 
buildings  being  open  free  from  9  a.m.  to  6  P.M.  The  number  of  visitors  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  the  Astor  was  88,554,  and  to  the  Lenox,  28,162,  the  aggregate  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  being  nearly  5700.  Among  the  accessions  for  the  year  were 
17.557  prints,  presented  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery  in  May,  igoo;  the  Theodorus  Bailey 
Myers  collection  of  American  books  and  manuscripts,  presented  by  Mrs.  Myers,  Mrs. 
James,  and  Mrs.  Mason;  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  (collected  by  G.  L.  Ford 
and  his  sons),  presented  by  Mr.  }.  P.  Morgan;  manuscript  collections  of  James 
Monroe,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Cadwalader;  of  James  A.  Hamilton  and  of  James 
A.  Bayard,  presented  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Schuyler.  Long  files  of  San  Francisco  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  newspapers  were  purchased,  as  well  as  extensive  series  of  Italian, 
Belgian,  and  Spanish  official  documents.  An  important  series  of  transcripts  from 
the  British  Record  Ofilice,  manuscripts  relating  to  the  American  loyalists  in  the 
Revolution,  is  now  nearly  completed.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  the  boiler  vaults  of  the  new  library  building  and  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing itself  have  been  completed  by  the  architects.  The  foundation  work  is  practically 
finished.  In  December  steps  were  taken  toward  the  consolidation  of  the  New  York 
Free  Circulating  Library  with  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  available  for  readers  is  536,381,  and  177,646  pamphlets.  Director;  John  S. 
Billings. 

NBW  YORK  UMlVUUSn'Y,  in  New  York  City,  founded  in  1831,  comprehends 
eight  schools,  one  of  which,  the  School  of  Commerce,  was  opened  in  1900.  Early  in 
March  was  made  the  announcement  of  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  university  for  a 
Hall  of  Fame  in  honor  of  great  Americans.  The  building,  a  semicircular  colonnade, 
connecting  the  Hall  of  Philosophy  with  the  Hall  of  Languages,  and  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  panels,  which  are  to  be  dedicated  with  simple  inscriptions  to  the 
chosen  men,  was  begun  immediately,  and  is  rapidly  ncaring  completion.  By  the 
conditions,  fifty  names  were  to  be  selected  tn  1900,  and  five  more  in  each  succeeding 
five  years  until  the  year  2000,  when  the  complement  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  will  be 
reached.  The  rules  further  state  that  only  persons  born  on  what  is  now  United 
States  territory  who  have  been  dead  ten  years  shall  be  eligible  to  election.  Of  the 
names  submitted,  from  public  sti^estion,  to  a  representative  committee  of  one 
hundred,  but  twenty-nine  received  the  required  vote,  so  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  ballot  of  the  committee  in  1902  to  fill  the  twenty-one  vacancies.  The  list  of 
accepted  names,  with  the  official  vote,  is  as  follows:  George  Washington,  97; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  96;  Daniel  Webster,  96;  Benjamin  Franklin.  94;  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  92;  John  Marshall,  91;  Thomas  Jefferson,  90;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  87; 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  85;  Robert  Fulton.  85;  Washington  Irving,  83; 
Jonathan  Edwards,  8r ;  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  80;  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  79; 
Henry  Clay,  74 ;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  73 ;  George  Peabody,  72 ;  Robert  E.  Lee,  69 ; 
Peter  Owper.  69;  Eli  Whitney,  67;  John  James  Audubon,  67;  Horace  Mann,  67; 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  66 ;  James  Kent.  65 ;  Joseph  Story,  64 ;  John  Adams,  61 ; 
William  Ellery  Channing,  58;  Gilbert  Stuart,  52;  Asa  Gray,  51.  In  view  of  the 
prominence  of  some  foreign-born  Americans,  an  additional  hall,  provided  with  thirty 
panels,  has  been  projected.  New  York  University  in  the  last  college  year  had  a 
faculty  of  186  and  a  student  enrolment  of  I73S.  a  large  increase  over  last  year.  Its 
library  contains  55,000  volumes,  including  Germanic  and  Semitic  collections,  which 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  institution  has  an  endowment  of 
$3,627,199.  Its  income  for  the  last  academic  year  amounted  to  $569,818,  its  receipts 
from  benefactions,  $348,312. 

NEW  ZSAIiAND,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  lying  some  1200  miles 
east  by  south  of  New  South  Wales,  constitutes  a  British  colony. 

Area,  Population,  Education. — The  total  estimated  area  is  104,471  square  miles, 
of  which  North  Island  embraces  44.468  square  miles  and  South,  or  Middle,  Island, 
58.525  square  miles.  The  area  of  Stewart  Island  is  665  square  miles,  and  of  the 
Chatham  islands,  an  adjacent  group,  375  square  miles.  The  total  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1899  was  787,784,  of  whom  39.854  were  natives  (Maoris).  Exclusive  of  the 
Maoris,  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  British.  The  capital  is  Wellington, 
on  North  Island;  the  population  of  this  city,  with  suburbs,  on  December  31,  1899, 
was  47,862.  The  populations  of  the  other  chief  towns  on  the  same  date  was  as  fol- 
lows: Auckland,  with  suburbs,  66,501 ;  Christchurch,  with  suburbs,  55.441 ;  Dunedin, 
with  suburbs.  49.791 ;  Invercargill,  with  suburbs,  10,296;  Napier,  94815:  Nelson,  7120. 

New  Zealand  has  no  state  church  and  grants  no  aid  to  any  religious  body.  In 
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i8g6  about  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  beloi^d  to  the  Anglican  Church,  slightly 
more  than  one-fifth  were  Presbyterians,  about  one-seventh  Roman  Catholics,  and 
one-tenth  Methodists.  Primary  education  is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory.  la 
December,  1899,  there  were  1045  public  primary  schools,  with  3615  teachers  and 
131.315  pupils,  and  307  private  schools,  with  15,295  pupils.  There  were  also  8a 
schools  for  Maoris.  For  higher  education  there  are  25  endowed  colleges  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  Degrees  are  conferred  by  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  which 
is  merely  an  examining  body.  There  are  four  affiliated  colleges — at  Dunedin,  Christ- 
diurch,  Wellington,  and  Auckland.  For  the  year  1898-99  the  state  expenditure  for 
education  was  i5i8,90o,  including  over  £22,000  for  native  schools.  In  1899  there 
were  50  daily  papers,  36  published  three  times  a  week,  29  twice  a  week.  61  weeklies, 
3  fortnightlies,  and  29  monthlies. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  since  August,  1897),  who  is  assisted  by  a  responsible 
ministry.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislative  council  and  a  house  of 
representatives ;  members  of  the  former  are  45  in  number  and  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  (prior  to  1891,  for  life;  since  that  date,  for  seven  years)  ;  members  of  the 
latter  body,  elected  by  adult  suffrage  for  terms  of  three  years,  number  74.  of  whom  4 
are  Maoris.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote,  but  are  not  qualified  for  election  to  the 
house  of  representatives  or  for  appointment  to  the  legislative  council.  New  Zealand 
has  a  volunteer  military  force  of  about  9800  men.  Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from 
customs,  railways,  land  tax  and  sales  of  land,  stamps,  and  an  income  tax.  The 
principal  items  of  expenditure  are  interest  on  the  public  debt,  railways,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  education,  and  the  constabulary.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1899  were  reported  at  £5,258,^8  and  £4,858.511  respectively;  for  190a 
revenue,  £5.6^618;  expenditure,  £5,140,127.  In  March.  1899,  the  net  public  debt 
amounted  to  £46,080,727.  and  one  year  later,  £46,930,077.  Among  the  items  of  expen- 
diture for  the  fiscal  year  1900-01  are  £95,000  representing  the  expenses  of  the  New 
Zealand  contingent  in  the  Boer  War,  £14,000  for  harbor  <lefences,  £200,000  for  old- 
age  pensions,  and  £462,000  for  education.  Large  amounts  are  to  be  expended  on 
railways,  roads,  bridges,  telegraphs,  and  public  buildings,  white  the  universal  penny 
postage  system,  which  goes  into  operation  on  January  i,  1901,  will  cause  an  annnil 
loss  of  £80,000  in  revenue,  which  is  further  curtailed  by  tariff  reductions. 

Industries,  Commerce,  etc. — The  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  In  1899  the 
total  cultivated  area,  including  10,244,739  acres  under  sown  grasses,  was  11.984.606 
acres,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  islands.  There  are  about 
20,000,000  acres  of  forest  and  9,000,000  acres  of  barren  mountain  tops  and  other 
worthless  lands  and  lakes.  In  1898  the  production  of  the  most  important  cereals 
was:  Oats,  16,511,000  bushels;  wheat,  13.073,000  bushels;  barl^,  1,678,000  bui^ts. 
In  1899  the  number  of  live  stock  in  New  Zealand  was  about  19.073.000  sheep.  1.203,- 
000  cattle,  258,000  horses,  and  193,000  swine.  The  principal  minerals  found  are  gold, 
silver,  coal,  manganese,  antimony,  and  copper.  The  gold,  silver,  and  coal  produced 
in  1898  amounted  in  value  to  £1,080,691,  £33.107.  and  £453.033  respectively-  The 
value  of  the  gold  output  in  1899  was  reported  at  £1.513.242.  The  leading  exports  are 
as  follows,  the  values  being  for  1898;  Wool,  £4,645^00;  frozen  meat,  £1.698,750; 
gold,  £1.080,691 ;  kauri  gum,  £586.770;  butter  and  cheese,  £539460;  hides,  skins,  and 
leather,  £427,250.  The  principal  imports  (values  for  1898)  are:  Textiles  and  dotfaing, 
j£i.935.00D;  iron  and  steel  goods,  £1,502,794:  sugar.  £425.270;  paper,  books,  etc, 
£342,330;  alcoholic  liquors,  £273.378-  The  toUl  imports  and  exports  have  been  as 
follows  for  fiscal  years: 

1895-96.     i896i>7.    1897-98-      1898-99-  1899-1900. 

Imports  £6,400,129  £7,137.320  £8.055,323  £8,230.600  £8.739^33 

Exports  8.550.224    9,321,105  10.116,996  10,517,655  11,938.335 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  New  Zealand  commerce  is  with  Great  Britain :  next  in 
importance  are  Australia  and  the  United  States.  During  1899.  609  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  811,183,  entered  the  ports,  and  604  vessels,  aggregatii^  807.866  tons, 
cleared. 

In  March,  1900.  there  were  2104  miles  of  state  railways  open  for  traffic  and  in 
miles  under  construction ;  there  were  also  167  miles  of  private  railway,  of  whidi  97 
miles  were  taken  over  by  the  government  before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1899  there 
were  6736  miles  of  state  telegraph  line  and  18.746  miles  of  wire. 

History. — At  the  general  election.  December  6,  1899,  the  Liberal  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  premier,  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  J.  Seddon.  was  victorious  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  time.  In  the  summer  of  1900  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  reported  in  favor  of  raising  the  strength  of  the  colony's  volunteer  force* 
to  18,00a  In  October,  1899.  New  Zealand  sent  a  body  of  mounted  rifles  to  serve  with 
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the  British  troops  in  South  Africa.  Subsequently,  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  1900,  other  contingents  were  sent,  ae^i^ating  about  1360  mounted  men. 

On  September  29,  1900,  the  British  Parliament  almost  unanimously  resolved  upon 
the  annexation  to  New  Zealand  of  the  islands  of  Rarotonga,  Mangaia,  Aitutaki, 
Mitiero,  and  Atiu,  in  the  Hervey  or  Cook  group;  Rakakanga  and  Manahiki,  in  the 
Penrhyn  group,  and  Savage,  Palmerston,  and  Pukapuka.  On  October  8  Lord 
Ranfurly,  governor  of  New  Zealand,  landed  at  Rarotonga  and  formally  annexed  the 
Cook  Islands.  Subsequently  he  proceeded  on  a  similar  mission  to  Mangaia,  Aitutaki 
(already  British),  Palmerston,  and  the  Penrhyn  islands.  On  October  20  the  New 
Zealand  house  of  representatives  voted  that  the  imperial  government  be  requested  to 
sanction  the  incorporation  of  Fiji  as  an  integral  part  of  the  colony.  Already  the 
premier  of  New  South  Wales  had  issued  a  protest  to  the  O^onial  Office,  on  the 
ground  that  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands  would  give  New  Zealand  undue  trade 
advanta^s  over  the  Australian  colonies.  Similar  protest  was  made  relative  to  the 
annexation  of  the  Cook  Islands.  The  premier  was  assured  by  the  Colonial  Office 
that  the  imperial  government  would  not  at  that  time  ransider  a  proposal  for  the 
federation  of  Fiji  with  New  Zealand. 

NIOARAGUA,  the  largest  republic  of  Central  America,  lies  south  of  Honduras 
and  north  of  Costa  Rica.    The  capital  is  Managua. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  13  departments,  including  the 
Mosquito  Reserve,  of  which  the  aggregate  estimated  area  is  49,200  square  miles. 
The  estimated  areas  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  are  48,300  and  43,000  square  miles 
respectively.  The  estimated  population  of  Nicaragua  in  1895,  including  about  40,000 
uncivilized  Indians,  was  420,000.  The  pure  white  inhabitants  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber, the  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of  mestizos,  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mulattoes.  Chinese  immigration  is  prohibited.  There  are  said  to  be  nearly  thirty 
towns  of  2000  or  more  inhabitants.  Reported  populations  of  some  of  these  are :  Leon, 
40,000;  Managua,  20,000;  Granada  and  Masaya,  each  15,000;  Rivas,  8000;  Bluefields, 
2ioo;  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  about  1500. 

Government  and  Education. — The  constitution  of  1894  vests  the  chief  executive 
authority  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  who  preside  over  four  administrative  departments. 
The  president  in  1900  was  Seiior  Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  who  was  re-elected  for  the 
term  endlt^  in  1902.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  of  one 
house,  composed  of  40  representatives,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  two 
years.  The  military  forces  are  reported  to  comprise  a  regular  army  of  2000  men,  a 
reserve  of  10,000,  and  a  national  militia  of  5000.  Education  is  in  a  very  backward 
condition.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  towns,  Leon  and  Granada,  there  are  enrolled 
in  the  schools  hardly  one-third  of  the  children,  and  with  most  of  these  instruction  is 
a  failure.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  In  1900  the  reported  num- 
ber of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  was  g,  of  which  Managua  had  4. 

Finance. — The  financial  situation  in  1899  did  not  seem  to  be  encouraging,  but  in 
his  message  to  the  congress  in  1900  President  Zelaya  reported  a  belter,  even  a  "satis- 
factory" condition.  Revenue  accrues  largely  from  customs  duties,  excise,  and  the 
national  railways  and  steamboats ;  the  lat^est  ei^wnditures  are  for  the  departments 
of  public  works,  war,  and  finance.  The  latest  available  report  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture places  the  one  at  $1,909,000  and  the  other  at  $2,181,000,  United  States  cur- 
rency. The  foreign  public  debt  with  arrears  was  reported  to  amount  to  £286,030 
($■■391,822)  ;  in  the  preceding  year  the  internal  debt  stood  at  about  7,500,000  pesos. 
Nicaragua  has  silver  as  its  monetary  standard,  and  on  October  31.  1899,  the  value  of 
the  peso  in  United  States  money  was  43.6  cents;  one  year  later  it  was  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  leading  industries  are  cattle  raising  and  agri- 
culture; in  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  principal  crop  is  coffee,  with 
?ngar  and  bananas  ranking  next ;  tobacco  is  also  cultivated,  the  rubber  industry  is 
increasing,  and  to  some  extent  there  is  exploitation  of  the  valuable  woods  native  to 
the  country,  such  as  mahogany  and  rosewood.  In  1900  the  leaves  of  the  coffee  trees 
were  extensively  attacked  by  a  disease  known  as  stilbum  flavidum,  commonly  called 
ojo  del  gallo,  which  prevents  fruit  bearing.  The  metals  found  in  Nicaragua  include 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony.  Mineral  development,  how- 
*ver,  is  not  advanced,  and  many  of  the  mines  that  were  famous  in  the  Span- 
■"^h  period  are  now  unworked,  though  they  are  still  said  to  be  capable  of  valuable 
production.  Gold  mining  is  carried  on  with  some  success  in  the  departments 
of  Nueva  Segovia  and  Chontales.  Between  the  Jakes  and  the  Pacific  large  de- 
posits of  iron  occur,  and  some  of  the  ore  assays  as  high  as  48  per  cent,  of  pure 
tnetal.  The  principal  export  is  coflfee;  other  exports  of  some  importance  are 
?oM,  silver,  rubber,  hides,  and  cattle.  The  leading  import  is  cotton  textiles; 
^thcr  imports  are  woollen  goods,  alcoholic  liquors,  flour,  iron  and  steel  wares, 
^^gs,  and  wire  fencit^.    The  chief  countries  exporting  to  Nicaragua,  and  also 
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receiving  Ntcaraguan  products,  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  For  1808  the  total  estimated 
value  of  the  imports  to  the  country  was  $2,789,365  (United  States  money)  ;  expons 
$3,098,231.  About  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  passes  through  the  Pacific  port, 
Corinto,  where  there  entered  in  1898,  78  sea-going  vessels,  of  114,161  tons.  Other 
ports  of  considerable  account  are  Bluefields  and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  both  on  the 
Caribbean  coast  Trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows  for  calendar 
years: 

1897.         1898.         1899.  1900. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  $1,058,592   $1,100,767   $1,486,353  $1,767,399 

Exports  to  the  United  States   1,323,967     1,179,993     1,594,719  1.729.747 

The  Nicaraguan  government  and  people  desire  that  the  proposed  canal  (see  follow- 
ing article)  across  their  country  should  be  constructed ;  they  anticipate  from  it 
great  industrial  and  commercial  advantages.  In  his  message  to  the  congress  the 
president  said  of  the  canal :  "It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  shall  never  place  any 
obstacles  in  its  way,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  employ  all  our  influence  and  all 
our  activity  toward  the  realization  of  such  a  grand  ideal." 

CommuHications. — Nicaragua  has  few  gooaroads.  A  railway,  ^  miles  in  length, 
is  in  operation  from  Corinto  to  Momotombo.  and  another,  '33  miles  long,  conneOs 
Managua,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  with  Granada,  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
Lake  Nicaragua.  From  Masaya.  on  the  latter  railway,  the  government  has  con- 
structed a  short  line  to  Jinotepe,  thus  giving  to  important  cofTee  districts  com- 
munication, by  rail  and  by  water  (over  Lake  Managua),  with  the  port  of  Corinta 
The  proposed  construction  by  the  government  of  a  railway  from  San  IJblado.  on 
Lake  Nicaragua,  to  Rama,  near  Bluefields.  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present  in 
favor  of  a  line  between  Managua  and  La  Paz,  connecting  the  two  divisions  of  the 
existing  railway.  All  railway  is  owned  by  the  government,  and  additional  con- 
struction has  been  projected.  There  are  about  120  post-ofiices,  60  telegraph  offices, 
and  1250  miles  of  telegraph. 

The  BlueHelds  Customs  Trouble. — When  the  insurgents  had  possession  of  the  port 
of  Bluefields  during  the  Reyes  rebellion  of  February,  1899,  they  exacted  the  payment 
of  the  customs  duties,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  government  collectors  after  the 
suppression  of  the  outbreak  another  forced  payment  of  the  same  duties  was  made. 
Accordingly,  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  American  merchants  in  Bluefields  who  had 
suffered  the  injustice,  and  a  temporary  arrangement  regarding  the  claims  was 
effected  in  May,  1899.  In  March,  1900,  a  decision  of  the  Nicaraguan  judiciary  was 
announced,  according  to  which  the  excess  pajrments  should  he  returned  to  the 
claimants. 

Other  Events  of  1900. — On  July  24  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  who,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Nicaraguan  and  Costa  Rican  governments  for  American  arbitration 
had  been  appointed  arbitrator  by  President  Cleveland,  rendered  his  decision,  which 
was  said  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  countries.  (See  Costa  Rica.)  An  arbitration 
commission  also  defined  the  boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  The  gov- 
ernment continues  to  encourage  immigration  through  the  medium  of  colonization 
companies.  A  government  museum  of  commerce  has  been  established  at  Managua. 
Important  improvements  have  been  begun  tn  the  harbor  of  Blue6eld5.  Late  in  the 
year  a  concession  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  between 
San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Ltmon  (Costa  Rica)  and  Colon  (Colombia).  Such  a  line 
would  afford  to  Nicari^a  weekly  mail  service  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  See 
Central  America. 

NIOARAOUA  OANAZ4.  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal  Treaty.— In  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1898,  the  President  suggested  that  definite  action  by  Congress 
was  urgently  required  in  order  that  the  linking  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
by  a  practical  waterway  might  become  a  realized  fact.  The  President  also  stated 
that  the  construction  of  this  waterway  was  indispensable  to  the  intimate  and  ready 
intercommunication  between  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards  of  the  United 
States,  demanded  by  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  prospective 
expansion  of  American  influence  and  commerce  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  nation- 
al policy  called  more  imperatively  than  ever  for  the_  control  of  the  projected  canal  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  British  government  considering  that 
this  recommendation  advocating  American  control  of  the  canal  was  not  in  con- 
sonance w  ith  the  terms  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty  of  1850,  by  which  the  neu- 
trality of  the  canal  was  guaranteed,  asked  for  information  upon  the  stibject  from 
the  State  Department.  The  President  stated  in  reply  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  disregarding  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  but  that  the  United  States  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Great  Britain  to  such  a  modification  of  the  treaty  as 
would,  without  afTccting  the  "general  principle"  of  neutrality  invoked,  enable  the 
United  States  to  construct  the  canal  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
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Negotiations  with  Great  Britain  were  thereupon  be^n.  But  in  January,  1899, 
after  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  convention  had  been  made,  Lord  Salisbury,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Joint  High  Commission  seemed  unable  to  settle  any  ol  ■the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  stated  that  he  could  hardly 
make  a  "concession  which  would  be  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  they  appeared  to  be  so  little  inclined  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
in  regard  to  the  Alaskan  frontier."  When,  however,  as  stated  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  whose  enactment  would  cause  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States,  because  it  was  "in  direct  violation  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty,"  and  when,  also.  Great  Britain  had  been  led  to  expect  that 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  would  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  "Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment determined  to  accept  the  convention  unconditionally  as  a  signal  proof 
of  their  friendly  disposition  and  of  their  desire  not  to  impede  the  execution  of 
a  project  declared  to  be  of  national  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

On  February  5,  therefore,  President  McKinley  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  for 
ratification,  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  whose  purpose 
was  to  "facilitate  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans"  and  to  remove  any  objections  arising  out  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  of  1850,  to  "the  construction  of  such  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Previsions  of  the  Treaty. — ^The  acting  articles  of  the  treaty  were  as  follows : 

Article  L  It  is  agreed  that  the  canal  can  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  either  directly  at  its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or 
loan  of  money  to  individuals  or  corporations,  or  through  subscription  to  or  pur- 
chase of  stock  or  shares,  and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  con- 
vention, the  said  government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such 
construction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  canal. 

Article  IL  The  high  contracting  parties  desiring  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  "general  principle  of  neutralization  established  m  Article  VIII.  of  the  Qay- 
ton-Bulwer  convention,  adopt  as  the  basis  of  such  neutralization  the  following 
rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  cer- 
tain other  Powers,  signed  at  Constantinople  October  29,  1888,  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal;  this  is  to  say: 

First.  The  canal  shall  bb  free  and  open,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to 
the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects 
in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise. 

Second.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  ex- 
ercised, nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it. 

Third.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  revictual  nor  take  any  stores  in 
the  canal,  except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary;  and  the  transit  of  such  ves- 
sels through  the  canal  shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulation  in  force,  and  with  only  such  intermission  as  may  result  from 
the  necessities  of  the  service.  Prizes  shall  be  in  all  req>ects  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  vessels  of  war  of  the  belligerents. 

Fourth.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war, 
■or  warlike  materials  in  the  canal  except  in  case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the 
transit,  and  in  such  case  the  transit  shall  be  resumed  with  all  possible  despatch. 

Fitth.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  waters  adjacent  to  the  canal, 
within  three  marine  miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
remain  in  such  waters  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at  any  one  time  except  in  case 
of  distress,  and  in  such  case  shall  depart  as  soon  as  possible;  but  a  vessel  of  war 
of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  departure 
of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent. 

Sixth.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildinj^,  and  all  works  necessary  to  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  canal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part 
thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  and  in  time  of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace, 
shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  attack  or  injury  by  belligerents,  and  from  acts 
calculated  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  canal. 

Seventh.  No  fortifications  shall  be  erected  commanding  the  canal  or  the  waters 
adjacent.  The  United  States,  however,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such  mili- 
tary police  along  the  canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against  lawlessness 
and  disorder. 

Article  III.  The  high  contracting  parties  will  immediately,  upon  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  other  Powers, 
and  invite  them  to  adhere  to  it  (It  was  also  provided  that  to  be  effective,  the  treaty 
should  be  ratified  within  six  months.  But  this  time  was  later  extended  to  March 
5,  igoi.) 
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On  March  9,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Senator  Mor- 
gan dissenting,  introduced  the  following  amendment  to  the  treaty:  "It  is  agreed, 
however,  that  none  of  the  immediately  foregoing  conditions  and  stipulations  in 
Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  [Article  II].  shall  apply  to  measures,  which  the  United 
States  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing  by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of 
the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order."  In  supporting  this  amend- 
ment the  committee  stated  that  the  Suez  Canal  Treaty  expressly  reserved  the  right 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  Hgypt  and  its  other  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Now  the  present  treaty  was  stated  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Suez, 
and  therefore  it  should  embody  a  similar  stipulation,  permitting  the  United  Sutes 
to  defend  itself  in  case  of  war.  But  irrespective  of  this  reasoning'the  amendment 
should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  "upon  the  highest  considerations  of  pru- 
dence and  right.".  Objection  was  made  to  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
the  geography  of  the  Red  Sea  with  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  was  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 
As  the  United  States  bad  no  possessions  near  Nicaragua,  the  argument  for  the 
amendment  had  no  force.  Furthermore  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Suez 
Canal  convention,  while  it  permitted  the  Ottoman  Emperor  to  defend  Egypt,  qual- 
ified this  permission  by  prohibiting  him  from  interfering  with  the  free  use  of 
the  canal  by  neutrals,  or  from  erecting  permanent  fortifications  near  the  canal. 
In  fine,  the  only  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be  to  annul  the  neutral- 
ization of  the  canal.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  Senate  would  not,  during 
the  session,  ratify  the  treaty,  whether  or  not  it  was  amended,  arrangement  was 
made  to  postpone  action  until  the  following  session.  On  December  20,  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  55  to  18  ratified  the  treaty,  including  the  proposed  amendment 
and  including,  also,  two  additional  amendments  as  follows:  (i)  The  insertion  in 
Article  II.,  after  the  reference  to  Article  VIII.  of  the  Qayton-Bulwer  Convention, 
of  the  words,  "which  convention  is  hereby  superseded."  (2)  The  excision  of 
Article  III.,  which  provides  that  "the  High  Contracting  Parties  will,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  other  Powers  and  invite  them  to  adhere  to  it." 

Discussion  of  the  Amendments. — The  argument  in  favor  of  these  three  amend- 
ments as  a  whole  was  briefly  as  follows:  That  the  invitation  to  other  Powers  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  would  be  practically  inexpedient,  and  would 
in  principle  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  For,  such  a  guarantee,  the  foreign 
Powers  would  have  a  right  to  station  forces  by  the  canal  whenever,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  United  States  was  not  fully  maintaining  the  canal's  neutrality.  But  by 
such  action  the  Powers  would  be  interfering  in  Central  America  and  would  acquire 
power  there,  which  was  precisely  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  designed  to 
prevent.  In  the  second  place,  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  the  free 
passage  afforded  thereby  alike  to  the  merchantmen  of  neutrals  and  the  warships 
of  enemies,  would  give  advantage  to  any  naval  power  which  was  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  For  although  at  present  such  a  power  could  harass  the  Pacific  Coast 
only  by  passing  through  the  straits  of  Magellan  or  the  Suez  Canal,  it  would  be  able 
if  the  treaty  were  not  amended,  to  pass  its  ships  through  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
Canal  and  strike  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  United  States.  Thirdly, 
the  abrogation  of  the  Qayton-Bulwcr  Treaty  was  necessary  because  this  treaty  not 
only  guaranteed  the  general  principle  of  neutrality,  but  it  had  been  drawn  with  the 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  private  enterprise.  The  entirely  altered 
conditions  which  had  since  arisen,  therefore,  made  the  treaty  voidable  by  international 
law.  It  was  not  proper  or  expedient  that  the  United  States  should  permit  England 
to  think  that  this  country  was  longer  bound  by  that  treaty,  or  leave  the  matter  in 
doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  modifications  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  made  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  maintaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  tended 
to  induce  its  violation.  Because  as  none  of  the  foreign  Powers  excepting  England 
was  invited  to  guarantee  the  canal's  neutrality,  it  followed  that  they  were  all  Irit 
at  perfect  liberty  to  disregard  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Therefore,  whenever  it  was 
expedient  for  them  to  do  so,  ihcy  would,  if  they  were  able,  seize  the  canal  and 
acquire  there  3  .sphere  of  influence.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  acquire  there  any  and  all  influence  they  could  if  any  discrimination  should  be 
made  against  them  by  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  tolls  and  the  passing  of 
their  ships  through  the  canal.  It  was  stated  in  addition  that  the  undertaking  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  the  canal  by  its  own  efforts  and  force  would  act  disadvan- 
t^eo>usly  in  time  of  war.  For  naval  Powers  would  immediately  make  every  effort 
to  seize  the  canal,  and.  if  successful,  would  prevent  the  passage  of  American  ships 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  besides  passing  their  own  ships  thnmgh 
the  canal  at  will.     It  was  said  that  it  was  much  more  to  the  advantage  of 
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the  United  States  in  time  oi  war  to  be  able  to  pass  its  own  ships  freely  from  one 
coast  to  the  other  than  it  would  be  for  a  foreign  power  to  be  able  to  strike  this 
country  on  the  Pacific.  Because  the  United  States  through  its  many  coaling 
stations  on  the  Pacific  would  be  able  to  defend  itself  vigorously,  while  there  were 
no  coaling  stations  in  that  neighborhood  which  foreign  ships  could  use.  As  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty  the  opponents  of  this  amendment  stated 
that  that  convention  was  a  valid  and  binding  one,  and  that  its  invalidation  was  a 
direct  violation  of  treaty  obligations  by  the  United  States. 

It  seemed  probable,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  Great  Britain  would  not  ratify 
the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission. — The  preliminary  rei>ort  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  (see  Canals),  appointed  m  tSag  to  consider  all  questions  relatii^;  to 
the  construction  and  control  by  the  United  States  of  a  canal  through  the  American 
isthmus  was  handed  to  the  President  on  November  30,  1900.  The  committee,  as 
stated  under  the  article  Canals,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  project.  From  the  standpoint  of  engineering  alone  and  of 
the  relative  advantage  to  shipping,  the  commission  would  apparently  have  chosen 
the  Panama  rather  than  the  Nicaragua  Canal ;  but  while  there  was  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Nicaragua  project  so  far  as  the  Nicaraguan  governmental  con- 
cessions to  private  companies  were  concerned,  the  government  of  Colombia  had 
already  made  canal  arrangements  with  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company.  These 
arrangements  prescribed  that  the  Panama  Company  should  (i)  never  alienate 
its  concession  to  the  representatives  of  any  other  nation;  and  (2)  that  until 
1967,  when  the  entire  plant  of  the  Panama  Company  reverts  to  the  Colombian 
government,  the  Panama  Company  should  pay  annually  to  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment not  less  than  $250,000  American  gold.  Unless  simultaneous  agreements 
could  be  made  with  the  Colombian  government  and  the  Panama  Company  it 
would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  United  States  to  take  over  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  commission  reported  that  the  Panama 
Company  had  issued  securities  to  a  par  value  of  over  $435,000,000,  but  that  the 
actual  value  of  the  work  done  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of  $34,ooo/X)0.  The  stock- 
holders of  the  Panama  Company  would,  of  course,  in  case  of  s^e  to  the  United 
States,  wish  to  obtain  a  larger  return  for  their  stock  than  the  amount  of  work  done 
was  worth  to  the  United  States.  So  that  although  correspondence  had  been 
opened  with  the  president  of  the  Panama  Company,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made.  For  these  reasons  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
mission that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project  was  the  more  feasible  one. 

Commercial  Expediency  of  the  Canal. — During  the  year,  and  especially  after  the 
report  of  the  commission,  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Nicaragua  Ouial,  if  constructed,  would  pay.  The  commission  without  presenting 
in  its  preliminary  report  any  definite  data  on  this  subject  seemed  to  assume  that  the 
tonnage  going  through  the  canal  would  be  ample  to  pay  uiterest  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  also  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  canal  was  about  $200,000,000.  The  maintenance  of  the  canal,  in  view  of  its 
129  miles  of  artificial  waterway,  and  of  the  immense  annual  rainfall  in  Nicaragua, 
could  not  well  be  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction — that  is,  $2,000,000 
— and  might  be  much  more.  The  canal,  therefore,  would  have  to  bring  in  at  least 
$9,000,000  a  year  to  pay  for  maintenance  and  y/2  per  cent,  interest  on  construction; 
this,  moreover,  would  not  leave  any  margin  for  a  sinking  fund.  The  factors  deter- 
mining the  proceeds  obtainable  by  the  canal  would,  of  course,  be  the  tonnage  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  and  the  toll-rate  collected  thereon.  To  ascertain  m  a 
rough  way  what  the  tonnage  would  be  the  commission  examined  into  the  returns 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1899.  it  appeared  that  9,895,630  tons  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  giving,  by  a  toll  of  $2  per  ton,  a  gross  revenue  of  $17,624,553.  But  it  seems 
evident  that  neither  would  this  tonnage  pass  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  nor 
could  the  same  tolls  be  charged.  For  the  Suez  Canal  lies  directly  in  the  route 
of  the  main  commerce  of  the  world.  That  is,  it  connects  substantially  all  European 
ports  with  the  East — India,  Australia,  China  and  Japan.  There  is  here,  morever, 
no  possible  railway  competition  and  the  amount  of  tolls  is  regulated  only  by  the 
added  expense  that  would  be  entailed  on  vessels  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  would  have  radically  different  conditions  to  meet. 
In  the  first  place,  commerce  from  European  ports  to  the  East  would  in  general 
prefer  the  Suez  Canal:  (i)  Because  it  is  a  shorter  line;  (2)  because  it  allows 
of  stopping  at  several  important  ports  on  the  way;  (3)  because  of  the  superior 
coaling  facilities  of  the  Suez  route.  In  general,  therefore,  the  Eastern  trade 
would  not  follow  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  even  if  tolls  were  much  lower  than  the  Suez. 
Commerce  between  the  European  ports  and  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  would  iirobably  go  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal  to  a  large  extent.  At 
the  same  time  this  route  would  come  into  competition  with  sailing  vessels  around 
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the  Horn,  as  would  also  commerce  from  the  United  States  to  those  South  Ameri- 
can ports.  Commerce  both  from  Europe  and  eastern  United  States  ports  to  ports 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  would  come  into  competition  with  the 
transcontinental  railways,  and  the  same  railway  competition  would  be  experienced 
in  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  United  States  proper. 
It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  these  last  two  items  of  commerce  would  be  the 
largest  which  could  utilize  the  Nicara^a  Canal,  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  the  transcontinental  lines  would  make  a  strenuous  fight  to  retain  their  prefcnt 
through  freight  trafHc,  even  if  they  had  to  materially  lower  their  rates.  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  a  single  large  natural  route  for  commerce  which  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  not  have  to  compete  for.  This  competition  would  not  only  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  canal  traffic,  but  it  would  also  force  down  the  tolUrate.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  not  only  would  the  total  tonnage  be  comparatively  small — a( 
the  most,  5,000,000  tons  annually — but  that  a  toll-rate  could  not  be  charged  greater 
than  $1  per  ton.  The  revenue  thus  accruing  would  certainly  not  suffice  to  par 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction,  and  might  very  probably  be  not  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Whether  or  not  the  value  of  the  canal 
to  the  United  States  from  the  point  of  view  of  bringing  together  the  interests  of 
the  East  and  West  of  the  countiy.  and  of  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the  coast  in  time 
of  war,  is  so  great  as  to  offset  the  possible  commercial  loss  involved  is  a  questtoo 
which  seems  undecided. 

NIOKBZk  The  production  of  nickel  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to 
22.500  pounds,  and  that  in  1900  is  estimated  at  »,ooo  pounds.  In  both  years  it  came 
from  tne  deposits  at  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  the  United  States  refineries  still 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  Canada  ores  and  matter  produced  in  the  Sudbury 
district  of  Ontario. 

MIBTZSOBB,  FsiEDRiCH  Wilbelm,  a  German  philosophic  writer,  died  August 
25,  igoo.  He  was  bom  at  Brocken,  Saxony,  in  1S44.  When  but  5  years  old  he  lost 
his  father,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Polish  descent,  and  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother  and  sister  in  the  spirit  of  religious  devotion.  They  gave  him  an  excellent  train- 
ing in  music,  for  which  he  early  evinced  a  stroi^  fondness.  In  the  quiet  atmosphere  of 
the  home  he  grew  an  inactive,  contemplative  boy,  given  to  endless  self-analysis  and 
dreams  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  He  early  realized,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  mental 
and  moral  discipline,  and  having  a  dislike  for  the  exact  sciences,  studied  classical  phi- 
lology at  Bonn  and  Leipzig.  For  a  similar  reason  he  approved  of  the  military  discipline 
during  his  year  of  service  in  the  army.  In  1869  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chatr  of  classi- 
cal philology  at  the  University  of  Basel.  It  was  in  Switzerland  that  he  first  met  Wag- 
ner creating  his  Siegfried  in  seclusion  at  Triebschen.  To  the  feverish  imagination  of 
Nietzsche  he  appeared  a  colossus  of  lofty  thought  and  emotion.  Winner  believed  that 
Schopenhauer's  theories  were  the  philosophic  expression  of  his  art,  and  Nietzsche 
became  a  fervent  follower  of  Schopenhauer,  claiming  that  the  ideals  revealed  by 
Wagner  and  Schopenhauer  were  destined  to  create  in  Germany  a  spiritual  life  equal 
in  grandeur  to  that  of  ancient  Greece.  However,  not  pessimistic  inertia,  but  heroic 
activity  alone  could  bring  about  the  realization  of  this  spiritual  ideal,  to  which  the 
ugly  illusion  of  individual  happiness  should  be  sacrificed  without  hesitation.  The 
works  of  this  period,  both  as  to  soundness  and  stability  of  philosophic  theories,  are 
products  of  aesthetic  exaggeration.  But  Nietzsche  had  a  beautiful  way  of  saying 
things,  and  they  passed  for  serious  thought,  especially  with  imaginative  minds.  In 
1876.  at  Bayreuth,  he  again  met  Wagner  preparing  for  the  opening  of  his  theatre. 
The  compromises  of  a  practical  nature  and  the  endeavors  to  win  over  newspaper 
critics  were  a  rude'  shock  to  him.  He  ceased  to  believe  in  Wagner  and  Schopen- 
hauer and,  along  with  them,  in  God  and  religion.  The  romantic  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Wagner  he  now  denounced  as  the  product  of  low  vitality  and 
weakness  of  the  will  characterizing  our  civilization,  while  the  Christian  religion 
generates  nothing  but  weakness  and  cowardice.  All  philosophic  theories  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  pity  and  self-denial  were  denounced  as  obnoxious:  consoling 
illusions  are  unnecessary  to  the  emancipated  mind.  The  works  of  this  period 
(1876-81).  whether  the  ideas  be  acceptable  or  not.  exhibit  great  keenness  of  psycho- 
logical analysis.  They  include:  MenscUliches,  Alhumensckiiches.  written  in  the 
form  of  aphorisms  for  the  anniversary  of  Voltaire's  death  (continued  in  VcrmischU 
Mcimnigcn  and  Dcr  IVandrcr  und  sein  Schallctt)  and  Morgenrothc. 

The  third  and  last  period  in  Nietzsche's  career  extended  from  i^i  to  1889.  when 
physicians  pronounced  him  incurably  insane.  He  had  long  suffered  from  severe 
headaches,  on  account  of  which,  as  far  back  as  1879,  he  was  obliged  to  resifrn  his 
professorship  at  Basel.  His  malady,  partly  hereditary,  was  due  to  overwork  and 
abuse  of  hypnotics.  During  the  third  period  Nietzsche's  philosophy  assumes  its 
definite  and  final  form.  It  is  a  merciless  criticism  of  contemporary  morals  and  of 
the  decadence  of  modern  society.   In  his  Jenseit  von  Gut  «nd  Base  he  argues  that 
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all  current  notions  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood  are  false. 
They  do  not  exist  as  such:  whatever  raises  vitality  and  emotions  is  valuable  without 
reference  to  morals.  His  motto  now  is  fiat  vita,  pereat  Veritas — i.e.,  "let  there  be  life, 
perish  truth!"  He  now  proclaims  a  new  type,  the  "overman"  {uebcrmensch) ,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  "quite-tnan"  {ausumgnsch)  of  the  second  period.  The 
ideal  is  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  free  development  of  all  the  forces  of  this 
"end  all  and  be  all"  overman.  Man  should  not  hesitate  either  to  endure  or  to 
inflict  pain  in  his  effort  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  "overman." 

The  principal  work  of  this  period,  the  prose  poem  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  has 
consequently  for  its  leading  ethical  idea  the  dental  of  all  obligations  not  necessitated 
by  the  bodily  and  intellectual  evolution  of  the  individual.  The  doctrine  must,  how- 
ever, not  be  confounded  with  philosophical  anarchism,  the  ideal  of  which  is  happi- 
ness for  all ;  "Zarathustra"  is  far  from  believing  in  the  equalit|r  of  men,  and  is 
emphatic  in  his  denial  of  the  very  possibility  of  happiness.  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra 
was  first  conceived  in  i88i  and  published  in  1883-85 ;  an  excellent  English  version  b^ 
Tille  appeared  in  1896.  The  publications  of  the  third  period  include  besides:  Die 
frohliche  IVissenschaft  (1882),  Zur  Genealogte  der  Moral  (1887),  and  Der  Fall 
Wagner  (1888).  Nietzsche's  complete  works  in  10  volumes  were  publishd  at  Leipzig 
in  1895.  A  biography  in  3  volumes  by  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Forster  Nietzsche,  ap- 
peared in  i8gs-97. 

NIOEBIA,  a  large  region  in  West  Africa  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
north  to  the  French  Soudan,  comprises  two  British  protectorates,  Northern  Nigeria 
and  Southern  Nigeria.  For  some  years  prior  to  January  i,  1900.  the  former  was 
known  as  the  Niger  Territories,  and  the  latter  as  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate.  The 
area  and  population  of  Nigeria  have  not  been  determined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  estimated  at  from  25,000,000  to 
40,000,000,  and  the  total  area  at  from  350,000  to  400,000  square  miles;  some  esti- 
mates, indeed,  place  the  area  as  high  as  500,000  square  miles.  Nigeria  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  German  protectorate  of  Cameroon,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the 
British  protectorate  of  Lagos,  on  the  west  by  Lagos,  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey, 
and  the  French  Soudan,  on  the  north  by  the  French  Soudan,  and  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Tchad  and  Cameroon.  On  January  i,  1900,  the  administration  of  Northern 
Nigeria  was  taken  over  by  the  British  government  from  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
(British)  and  the  protectorate  was  erected.  At  the  same  time  the  frontier  of  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate  was  extended  northward,  and  the  name  of  that  possession 
changed  to  Southern  Nigeria.  The  area  of  the  latter  protectorate,  before  this 
change  in  boundanr.  was  only  3000  or  4000  square  miles;  its  present  area  has  not 
been  determined.  The  new  boundary  between  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  starts 
from  the  Cameroon  frontier  at  a  point  near  Ashaku  and  runs  west  to  the  Lagos 
boundary  at  Owo,  crossing  the  Niger  River  a  little  north  of  Idda.  See  the  two 
articles  following. 

NIOSRIA,  NORTHBHN,  formerly  called  the  Niger  Territories,  is  a  British 
protectorate  of  West  Africa.  It  is  administered  by  a  high  commissioner  (Brigadier- 
General  F.  J.  D.  Lugard),  who  is  assisted  by  several  official  residents.  The  greater 
part  of  Northern  Nigeria  consists  of  the  Fula.  or  Sokoto,  empire,  including  several 
subordinate  sultanates,  among  which  are  Kano,  Banchi.  a  part  of  Adamawa.  Gandu, 
Bakundi.  Takum,  Katsena,  Donga,  Ilorin,  Muri,  and  Nupe.  The  protectorate  also 
includes  most  of  the  native  kingdom  of  Bornu  and  the  Borgu  country.  In  the 
Sokoto  country  Mohammedanism  prevails,  while  farther  south  paganism  is  domi- 
nant. The  permanent  capital  and  military  headquarters  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined upon.  The  troops  of  the  protectorate  consist  of  about  2500  natives,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Sir  James  Willcocks.  The  British  government  maintains  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  into  the  protectorate,  estab- 
lished by  the  Royal  Niger  Company  in  1890,  Northern  Nigeria  has  valuable  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  parts  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Cotton, 
indigo,  rubber,  palm  ml,  [lalm  kernels,  hides,  ivory,  and  gum  are  produced.  Silver, 
tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  known  to  occur,  but  hitherto  no  gold  has  been  found. 
Statistics  of  the  finance  and  commerce  of  the  new  protectorate  are  not  yet  available. 
See  the  foregoing  article. 

In  1900  were  published  the  reports  of  two  British  expeditions  undertaken  in  the 
previous  year  to  suppress  insubordination  among  the  natives  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  The  operations  of  the  Central  Division  Expedition,  which  took 
place  in  Northern  Nigeria  in  February  and  March,  effected  the  destruction  of  19 
towns,  as  a  result  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  175  towns  submitted.  1000  guns  were 
surrendered,  and  9000  others  were  brought  in  to  be  stamped  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Arms  ordinance  of  1894.  Thus  an  extensive  district  was  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  government. 

NIQERIA,  SOUTUUUN,  called  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  prior  to  January 
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I,  igoo,  is  a  British  protectorate  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  Northern 
Nigeria.  On  the  east  is  Cameroon  and  on  the  west  Lagos  and  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
The  protectorate  is  administered  hy  a  high  commissioner  (Sir  R.  D.  R.  Moor),  who 
is  assisted  by  several  sub-commissioners.  The  seat  of  government  is  the  port  Old 
Calabar  (population,  about  15,000)  ;  other  ports  are  New  Calabar,  Bonny,  Bunitn 
Akassa,  Wari,  Brass,  and  Opobo.  Customs  are  collected  at  these  ports  for  the  whole 
of  Nigeria,  and  are  afterward  allocated  for  the  northern  and  southern  protectorates. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  were  £153,181  and  £145.440 
respectively;  for  1899,  £169,567  and  £146,751  respectively.  An  accumulated  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  latter  fiscal  year  amounted  to  £35,976.  Of  the  revenue  for  1899, 
£160,669  were  derived  from  customs.  In  this  fiscal  year  (1899),  375  ships  cleared, 
as  against  340  in  the  preceding  year,  and  96.6  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  trade  was 
British.  The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  was  £164,108.  The  principal  imports 
are  cotton  textiles,  hardware,  cooper's  stores,  and  spirituous  liquors ;  the  leading 
exports  are  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  ivory,  and  ebony.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899 
the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  £732,639  and  £774,647  respectively ;  in  the  fisol 
year  1900,  imports,  £725,798,  and  exports,  £888,954.   See  Nigeria. 

A  report  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Benin  Territories  Expedition  in  1899 
was  published  in,  1900.  These  operations  were  carried  out  in  the  region  subdued  by 
the  British  after  the  massacre  of  7  European  officers  and  150  carriers  in  January, 
1897.  The  British  expedition  of  April  and  May,  1899,  dispersed  the  followers  of 
the  chiefs  and  destroyed  the  camps  and  five  villages. 

MZITOHWANO.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

NOBLES  OF  TBS  MTSTIO  8HRZNB.    See  Mystic  Sbrihe.  Nobles  ot. 

NOISXI  NUISANOB.    See  Pubuc  Health. 

NORSI8,  Frank,  an  American  author,  was  bom  in  1870;  makes  New  York  City 
his  home,  and  during  the  Spanish-American  War  was  correspondent  for  McClmre't 
Magasinc.  He  has  published  one  poem,  Yvernctte,  but  is  chiefly  known  for  die 
stories  McTeague  and  Blix.   A  Man's  Woman  was  published  in  1900. 

NORTH  OAROIJNA,  a  south  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  ares 
of  52,250  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Raleigh.  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  States. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  industry  of  granite  quarrying  received  a  marked  impetus  in 
1899.  the  value  of  the  total  output  for  the  year  being  $225,544,  as  compared  with 
$79>969  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  production  of  sandstone  was  valued  at 
$10,300.  The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  State  included  47,616  long  tons  of  brown 
hematite  and  magnetite,  valued  at  $72,622.  Gold  shows  a  decreased  production 
during  1900.  whereas  the  output  of  silver  increased;  the  estimated  yield  was: 
Gold,  2468  fine  ounces,  value,  $51,018;  and  silver,  13,093  fine  ounces,  value.  $7986. 
The  entire  production  of  coal  was  from  the  Cumnock  mines  in  Chatham  County, 
and  the  output  for  1899  was  26,896  short  tons,  valued  at  $34,965,  the  largest  yield 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  a  gain  of  15,401  tons  over  i^S,  when  the  product 
was  reduced  by  a  fire  in  the  mines. 

Agriculture. — The  total  commercial  crop  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  was 
503,825  bales.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture  in 
1900-01  at  1,342,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  199  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 
The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  other  crops  for  the  year  1900: 
Corn,  29,790.180  bushels.  $16,980,403;  wheat,  5,960,803  bushels,  $4,887,858;  oats, 
5,046,117  bushels,  $2,270,753;  rye.  411,287  bushels,  $312,578;  potatoes,  1,063^4 
bushels,  $691,258;  and  hay,  176.680  tons,  $i,a'8,8i6.  Returns  from  the  tax  col- 
lectors show  that  in  1899  the  live  stock  comprised:  Horses,  174.368.  valued  at 
$6,389,123;  mules,  130,8^,  $5726i4.450;  jacks  and  jennets,  1026,  $43,866:  goats, 
43,258,  $27,795;  cattle.  585.62s.  $4,654,247:  hogs,  1,174,717.  $1,650,261;  and  sheep. 
291,305,  $295,403.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers estimated  the  wool  clip  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  233.497; 
wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  1,117,485  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  636.937  pounds. 

Industries. — Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  1258 — a  decrease  of  230  in  a  year.  The  amount  of  fruit 
brandy  produced  was  28,568  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  667.321  gallons;  and  dis- 
tilled spirits  gauged,  2,694.226  gallons.  In  1899  there  were  29  cigar  factories  and 
155  tobacco  factories,  and  the  combined  output  during  the  calendar  year  was 
10,838,794  cigars,  957,694,000  cigarettes,  21,291.596  pounds  of  plug  tobacco, 
13,660,805  pounds  of  smoking,  and  39,825  pounds  of  snun.  Thirty-three  new  cotton 
mills,  with  311,600  spindles  and  5053  looms,  were  established  during  1900.  The 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1900 
the  status  of  the  textile  industry  was  as  follows:  Number  of  cotton  mills.  185; 
knitting  mills,  including  silk  and  jute,  30;  woollen  mills,  11;  aggregate  number 
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of  spindles,  1,297,77: ;  of  looms,  29,680.  In  the  knitting  mills  at^  machines  were 
operated,  and  ^,647  persons  were  employed.  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  to- 
gether produced  17,835  long  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1899,  and  ^084  long  tons  in  1900. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  ports  of  Pamlico  and  Wilmington  aggregated  in  value  $113,583; 
exports.  $10,977,516;  total  foreign  trade,  $11,091,099-  There  was  a  decrease  of 
$31,677  in  imports,  an  increase  of  $3,387,135  in  exports— i.e.,  a  net  increase  in  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  $3,355,458. 

rnwf^or/oh'oii.— The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year 
1900  amounted  to  43.10  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3696.67.  The 
assessed  value  of  railroad,  steamboat  and  canal  property  in  1900  was  $33,596,060, 
a  decrease  from  1899  of  $66,479.  The  decrease  in  the  assess«l  value  of  railroad 
property  alone  was  $20,918,  and  of  steamboat  and  canal  property,  $45,561. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  31  national  banks  in  operation  and 
11  in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $3,046,000;  circulation  outstand- 
ing, $1,650,889;  deposits,  $7,968,610;  and  reserve  held,  $1,703,248.  The  State 
banks,  June,  30,  1900,  numbered  54,  and  had  capital,  $2,217,231,  deposits,  $6,345,312, 
and  resources,  $10,102,386;  private  banks,  25,  with  capital,  $274,985,  deposits, 
$1,218,328,  and  cesources,  $1,862,052;  and  stock  savings  banks,  9,  with  capital, 
$158,972,  depositors  (estimated),  8550,  deposits,  1,717,158,  and  resources,  $1,980,113. 
During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing-house, 
at  Wilmington,  aggregated  $48,148,948,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$5.4ii.727- 

Finances. — The  balances  on  hand,  December  i,  1899,  were  $110,203;  State  re- 
ceipts during  the  fiscal  year,  $1,629,798;  disbursements,  $1,648,013;  balance,  by 
auditor's  ledger,  December  l,  1900,  $91,9^.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  in  1900 
was  $6,527,770.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1899  were:  Real  estate,  $165,968,278; 
personal  property,  $86,923,457;  telegraph  and  telephone  property,  $734,123;  ex- 
press company,  $117,^;  railroad,  steamboat,  and  canal  property,  $33iS96,o6o; 
total,  $287,339,28&— a  net  increase  in  a  year  of  $18,036,900. 

Education.~--Tht  school  peculation  in  1899  was  estimated  at  626,200.  The  enrol- 
ment in  the  public  schools  was  3^0,616,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  207,31a 
There  were  8204  teachers,  and  ^84  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses.  For  sec- 
ondary education  in  1899,  there  were  17  public  high  schools,  with  37  teachers  and 
937  secondary  students;  and  119  private  secondary  schools,  with  343  teachers  and 
5649  secondary  students.  Six  public  normal  schools  had  20  teachers  and  8to 
students  in  normal  courses,  and  7  private  normal  schools  had  31  teachers  and 
366  students  in  normal  courses.  Fifteen  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and 
for  both  sexes  reported  150  professors  and  instructors,  2480  preparatory,  collegiate, 
and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $200,314;  2  schools  of  technology 
reported  39  professors  and  instructors,  389  students  in  all  departments,  and  a 
total  income  of  $53,375;  and  9  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  125 
professors  and  instructors,  1093  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income 
of  $110,700.  The  professional  schools  comprised:  3  theological  schools,  with  11 
instructors  and  50  students;  3  law  schools,  with  6  instructors  and  160  students; 
and  3  medical  schools,  with  22  instructors  and  168  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890 
was  1.617,947;  in  igoo,  1,893,810;  increase  for  the  decade,  275.863,  or  17.1  per  cent 
The  three  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Wilmington.  20,976;  Char- 
lotte, i8.opi ;  and  Asheville,  14.694. 

Restrictions  of  the  Franchise. — On  August  2.  the  State  election  for  governor 
and  State  and  county  officers  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic  ticket, 
headed  by  Charles  B.  Aycock,  and  in  the  adoption,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  60.000.  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  framed  by  the  Legislature  elected  in  1898,  disen- 
franchising the  illiterate  negroes.  The  provisions  of  this  amendment,  around 
which  centred  the  main  interest  of  the  election,  are  briefly  as  follows:  i.  Except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  only  those  male  persons  shall  henceforth  be  entitled  to 
vote  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the  English 
language,  and  who,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  preceding  the  election  at 
which  they  propose  to  vote,  have  paid  their  poll-tax  for  the  previous  year. 
2.  But  no  male  person  who  was  on  or  before  January  i,  1867,  entitled  to  vote  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  wherein  he  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  such  person, 
sbatl  be  disenfranchised  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the  education  qualifi- 
cations herein  prescribed,  provided  that  he  has  already  refiistered  or  shall  register 
prior  to  January  1,  1908,  and  any  person  so  registered  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  and  all  elections,  upon  payment  of  his  poll-tax.  3.  This  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivisible  plan  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  suffrage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the  different 
parts,  and  to  make  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the  whole  shall  stand 
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or  fall  together.  The  effect  of  the  suffrage  clauses  of  this  amendment  is,  in  brief, 
to  permit  all  citizens  to  vote,  irrespective  of  color,  who  can  read  and  write  the 
English  language;  to  permit  all  persons  to  vote  who  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1867,  to  permit  to  vote,  without  educational  qualifications,  such  of 
their  descendants  as  come  of  age  before  1908,  and  to  debar  illiterate  immigrants. 
The  immediate  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  diseafranchise  the  negroes  of  the 
State.  In  intent,  therefore,  the  amendment  violates  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that  "the  right  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." Lest  the  courts  might  on  this  account  declare  illegal  that  clause  of  the 
State  amendment  which  permitted  those  citizens  or  their  descendants  to  vote, 
irrespective  of  educational  qualifications,  who  had  been  qualified  to  vote  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  a  clause  was  added  to  the  amendment,  which  bound  to- 
gether all  the  clauses  in  one  indivisible  scheme,  so  that  the  entire  bill  would  have 
to  be  approved  or  condemned,  and  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  courts  in  its 
separate  items. 

Direct  Election  of  Senators.~ln  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
State  convention,  tne  Democratic  State  committee  authorized  )  primary  to  be 
held  on  November  6,  for  the  nomination  by  popular  vote  of  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  United  States  senator.  All  white  voters  were  declared  to  be  eligible  to 
vote  at  this  primary  who  had  voted  with  the  Democrats  at  the  last  State  election, 
or  who  should  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  national  election  to  be  held  on  the 
day  of  the  primary.  It  was  believed  that  the  great  popular  interest  taken  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  would  result,  under  the 
provisions  for  voting  at  the  primaries,  in  a  much  larger  vote  for  the  national 
Democratic  ticket  than  would  otherwise  be  obtained. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  of  1900,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, Charles  B.  Aycock,  received  186,650  votes,  and  the  Republican  notninee. 
Spencer  B.  Adams,  received  126,296  votes.  The  Democratic  candidate  had  thus 
a  plurality  of  60,354.  All  the  State  officers  elected  were  Democrats.  The  election 
resulted  in  four  changes  in  the  congressional  representation.  Claude  Kitchb 
(Dem.)  was  elected  to  succeed  G.  H.  White  (Rep.)  in  the  second  district;  Edward 
W.  Pou  (Dem.)  was  elected  in  place  of  J.  W.  Atwater  (Dem.)_  in  the  fourth  dis- 
trict: Spencer  Blackburn  (Rep.)  was  elected  in  place  of  R.  Z.  Linney  (Fus.)  in  the 
eighth  district;  and  James  M.  Moody  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  R.  Pearstm 
(Rep.)  in  the  ninth  district. 

The  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  18  Republicans,  8  Demo- 
crats^ and  24  Populists;  and  in  the  House,  of  53  Republicans.  33  Democrats,  32 
Populists,  and  2  Independents.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  7  Republicans,  41  Democrats,  and  2  Populists,  and  in  the  House  of  17  Repub- 
licans, loi  Democrats,  and  2  Populists. 

In  the  national  election.  133.081  votes  were  cast  for  McKinley,  and  157.752  for 
Bryan.  In  1896,  McKinley  received  155.222  votes  and  Bryan,  174,488.  Bryan's 
plurality  was,  therefore,  increased  from  19,266  in  1896  to  24.671  in  1900. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Execu- 
tive— governor,  D.  L.  Russell  (Rep.);  lieutenant-governor,  C.  A.  Reynolds 
(Rep.):  secretary  of  state,  Cyrus  Thompson  (Pop.):  treasurer,  W.  H.  WorUi 
(Pop.) ;  auditor,  H.  W.  Aver  (Pop.)  ;  attorney-general,  Zeb  Vance  Walser  (Rep.): 
insurance  commissioner,  J.  R.  Young  (Dem.);  adjutant-general,  R.  B.  Roystcr 
(Dem.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  W.  T.  Faircloth  (Rep.);  associate  justices. 
R.  M.  Douglas  (Rep.),  W.  Qark  (Dem.),  D.  M.  Furches  (Rep.),  and  W.  A 
Montgomery  (Dem.);  clerk.  Thomas  S.  Kenan  (Dem.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — ^vernor,  C.  B.  Aycock :  lieutenant-governor. 
W.  D.  Turner;  secretary  of  state.  J-o.  Grimes;  treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacey;  auditor, 
B.  F.  Dixon;  attorney-general,  R.  D,  Gilmer;  superintendent  of  education.  T.  F. 
Toon :  commissioner  of  agriculture,  S.  L.  Patterson ;  commissioner  of  insurance, 
J,  R.  Young;  adjutant-general,  B.  S.  Royster — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary:    Same  as  for  1900.  ■ 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Democrats  (5),  J.  H. 
Small.  C.  R-  Thomas,  W.  W.  Kitchin.  J.  D.  Bellamy,  T.  F.  Kluttz ;  Republicans  (3). 
R.  Pearson.  G.  H.  White  and  R.  Z.  Linney :  Populist,  J.  W.  Atwater. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Democrats  (7). 
J.  H.  Small  (Washington),  Qaude  Kitchiti  (Scotland  Neck).  C.  R.  Thomas 
(Newbern),  E.  W.  Pou  (Smithfield).  W.  W.  Kitchin  (Roxboro).  J.  D.  Bellamv 
(Wilmin^on),  Theod.  F.  Kluttz  (Salisbury);  Republicans  (2),  Spencer  Black- 
bum  (Wmston)  and  James  H.  Moody  (WaynesvUle). 
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Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  Marion  Butler  (until  1901)  and  Jeter  C. 

Pritchard  (until  1903). 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  Jeter  C.  Pritchard  (until  1903),  from  Mar- 
shall, Republican,  and  F.  M.  Simmons,  Democrat 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  nNIVBRSITT  OP,  founded  1795,  a  State  institution  lo- 
cated at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  had  in  1899-1900,  47  instructors  and  658  students  in  all 
departments.  The  university  has  $100,000  in  productive  funds,  its  income  for  the 
last  academic  year  amounted  to  $50,000,  and  $1000  was  received  from  benefactions. 
The  library  contains  32,000  volumes. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
70.795  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Bismarck.  Dakota  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  2,  1861 ;  on  November  2,  1889,  the  Territory  was  divided  and  formed  into  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Mineralogy. — In  1899  the  State  surpassed  all  her  previous  records  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  with  an  output  from  25  mines  of  98,809  short  tons,  valued  at 
$117,500.  The  product  increased  14,914  tons,  or  15  per  cent.,  and  the  value  in- 
creased $23,909,  or  about  25  per  cent,  over  1898,  when  only  18  mines  were  operated. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Wheat,  13,176,213  bushels,  $7,642,204;  oats,  6,299,284  bushels, 
$2,015,771;  barley,  1,998,840  bushels,  $699,594;  com,  381,184  bushels,  $160,097;  rye, 
83,990  bushels,  $34,436;  potatoes,  1,^36,860  bushels,  $753.o6i;  hay,  247,327  tons, 
$1>397>39B.  The  BulletiH  of  the  National  Associati<»i  of  Wool  Manufacturers  es- 
timated the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  362,512;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  2,356,328  pounds ;  wool,  scoured,  924,531  pounds.  Returns  from  the 
tax  assessors  show  that  the  live  stock  in  1900  comprised :  Horses,  248,217,  valued  at 
$7,675,142;  mules  and  asses,  4101,  $iSS,94i;  cattle,  368,947.  $5,285,824;  hogs, 
60,288.  $180,864. 

/Bdiw/r(V.f.— Fifty-one  cigar  factories  in  1899  reported  an  aggregate  production  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1.896,300  cigars.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
commercial  and  business  failures  for  1898,  1899  and  1900: 

v«„  Number  of  Number  of  Business  Percentage  » ■  i 

Failures.  Concerns.  of  Failures.  LiabUities. 

1898   17  5.003  0.34  $97,049 

1899   22  5,183  0.42  127,812 

1900   22  S,6oi  a39  208,763 

It  is  seen  by  the  above  that  while  the  number  of  failures  in  1900  was  the  same 
as  in  1899,  the  percentage  for  the  former  year  was  sUghthr  decreased,  owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  business  concerns  c^eratit^  in  the  State. 

Railways, — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
was  121.57  mites,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  2826.72. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  31  national  banks  in  operation  and  20  in 
liquidation,  and  the  capita!  stock  aggregated  $1,595,000;  circulation  outstanding. 
$573,153;  deposits,  $5,020,058;  and  reserve  held,  $1,004,400.  The  State  banks,  July 
2.  1900,  numbered  129,  and  had  capital,  $1,473,650,  deposits,  $5,741,792,  and  resources, 
$8,255,567.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing- 
house at  Fargo  aggregated  $18,306,153,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
*87i.987. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  in  1900  connirised  realty,  $73,574,494;  per- 
sonal property  $26,262,466;  railroad  property,  $17,3^.525;  total,  $117,204^5.  The 
tax  levy  was  :  General,  3.8  mills;  bond  interest,  .5  mill;  wolf  bounty,  .2  mill;  total 
levy,  4.5  mills.  The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending 
June  30,1900,  were  $1,223,216;  disbursements,  $1,186,431;  balance,  July  i,  1900. 
$36,785. 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  25  public  high  schools, 
with  56  teachers  and  1004  secondary  students;  and  2  private  secondary  schools,  with 
8  teachers  and  68  secondary  students.  For  higher  education  there  were  2  public 
normal  schools,  with  18  teachers  and  378  students  in  normal  courses;  and  i  pri- 
vate normal  school,  with  2  teachers  and  35  students  in  normal  courses.  Three  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  32  professors  and  instructors,  671  students 
in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $59,428;  and  1  school  of  technolt^  re- 
ported 23  professors  and  instructors,  237  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total 
income  of  $71,646.    No  professional  schools  were  reported. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census  the  population  of  North 
Dakota  in  1890  was  182,719;  in  1900,  3i9,ii0;  increase  for  the  decade,  136,427,  or 
74.7  per  cent.  The  two  largest  cities,  wiOi  population  in  1900,  arc  Fargo,  9589,  and 
Grand  Forks,  7652. 
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Constitutional  Amendments. A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  at  th« 
elections  held  in  November,  providing  that  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  should 
assess  the  franchises  and  property  of  all  express,  telephone,  telegraph  and  railroad 
companies.  By  another  constitutional  amendment  which  was  adopted,  a  State 
Board  of  Pardons  was  established,  insisting  of  the  ^vernor,  attomejr-gencral,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

Elections. — The  State  elections  in  1900  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Republicao 
nominee  for  governor,  Frank  White,  who  received  34,052  votes,  over  M.  A.  Wap- 
perman  (Dem.),  who  received  22,275.  The  Republican  plurality  was  thus  ll,777- 
The  representative  at  large  to  the  57th  Congress  is  Thomas  Marshall  (Rep.), 
elected  to  succeed  B.  F.  Spalding  (Rep.).  The  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in 
the  Senate,  of  22  Republicans  and  9  Fusionists;  in  the  House,  of  55  Republicans 
and  7  Fusionists.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate  of  26  Re- 
publicans and  5  Fusionists ;  and  in  the  House,  of  56  Republicans  and  6  Fasunusts. 
In  the  national  election.  McKinley  received  3sJ^i  votes  and  Brj^an,  30,519  votes.  In 
1896  McKinley  received  26,335  and  Bryan,  aojSSS  votes.  McKinley's  plurality  thus 
increased  from  5649  in  1896,  to  15,372  in  1900. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
Governor,  F.  B.  Fancher;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  M.  Devine;  secretary  of  state, 
Fred.  Falley;  treasurer,  D.  W.  Driscoll;  auditor,  A.  N.  Carlbloiii ;  attorney-general. 
J.  M.  Cowan;  superintendent  of  education,  J.  G.  Halland;  adjutant -general,  E.  S 
Miller ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  G.  W.  Harrison — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  M.  Bartholomew;  associate  justices,  Alfred 
Wallin  and  N.  C  Young;  clerk,  R.  D.  Hoskins— all  Rqiublicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  Frank  White;  Heutenant-Kovemor. 
David  Bartlett;  secretary  of  state,  E.  F.  Porter;  treasurer,  D.  H.  McMillan: 
auditor,  A.  N.  Carlblom;  attorney-general,  E.  D.  Comstock;  superintendent  of 
education,  J.  M.  Devine;  adjutant-general,  E.  S.  Miller;  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, R.  J.  Turner;  commissioner  of  insurance,  Ferdinand  Leutz;  commissioner 
of  public  lands,  D.  J.  Laxdahl — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Alfred  Wallin;  justices,  N.  C.  Young  and  D.  E. 
Morgan — all  Republicans. 

Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  B.  F.  Spalding.  Republi- 
can. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Thomas  F.  Marshal! 
(Rep.),  from  Oakes. 

Senators  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  H.  C.  Hansbrough  (until  1903),  from  Devils 
Lake,  and  P.  J.  McCumber  (until  1905),  from  Wahpeton — both  Republicans. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  ;  Same  as  for  1900. 

NORTHWEST  TERRTTORIBB,  a  political  division  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, composed  of  the  following  districts:  Keewatin,  created  in  1876;  Assiniboia. 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca,  created  in  1882;  Mackenzie,  Ungava,  and 
Franklin,  created  in  1895.  Yukon,  which  since  1898  has  been  a  sepu^te  territory, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  interests,  is  here  considered  in  connection  with  the  North- 
west Territories.  The  total  area  of  the  territories  is  over  2,529.140  square  miles, 
and  the  population  was  estimated  in  1898  at  130,00a  The  capital,  Regina,  in  Assini' 
boia,  has  a  population  of  2000,  The  territories  are  administered  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  an  executive  council  of  3  members,  selected  by  the  governor  from 
among  the  members  of  the  assembly  and  re-elected  by  the  people.  The  legislative 
assembly  consists  of  31  members  (including  3  members  of  the  executive  council), 
elected  on  manhood  suffrage,  and  the  territories  have  2  seats  in  the  Dominion  Senate 
and  4  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Yukon  territory  is  administered  by  a  com' 
missioner  appointed  by  the  council. 

Industries. — Mining,  which  is  the  principal  industry  in  the  territories,  has  advanrad 
considerably  since  18^.  The  coal-nelds  of  the  Northwest  Territories  rank  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  total  production  of  coal  during  the 
calendar  year  1899  (including  Manitoba)  amounted  to  334.200  net  tons,  of  which 
61,618  tons  were  exported.  Gold  mining  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  district  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  Yukon  territory.  The  output  of  gold  in  the  latter  during  the 
calendar  year  1899  amounted  to  $16,000,000,  against  $10,000,000  in  1898  and  $300,000 
in  1896.  The  gold  output  in  Saskatchewan,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  gradual 
decline.  The  value  of  the  output  for  1890  was  only  $15,000,  as  compared  with 
$25,000  in  1898  and  $50,000  in  1897.  The  oil  regions  of  the  territories  are  supposed 
to  be  very  extensive,  but  so  far  very  little  has  been  done  to  develop  the  industry. 
The  entrance  fee  for  placer  mining  is  $15.  and  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
output  is  required  by  the  government  The  rental  for  river  claims  is  $100  per  mile 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  output  in  excess  of  $15,000  for  each  five  miles  leased.  The 
fishery  industry  of  the  territories  is  comparatively  insignificant.   The  total  value  of 
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the  catch  lor  the  calendar  year  i8g8  was  9613,355,  and  of  the  fish  exported  in  1899, 
$203,226.  Fry  distributed,  20^00,000,  and  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  indnstry 
was  estimated  at  $356,581. 

Comtmerce  and  Banks. — The  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1699  give  the  total 
value  of  imports  $860,031.  The  imports  to  the  Yukon  territory  tor  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $1,651,429.  The  total  value  of  goods  exported  by  the  United 
States  to  the  territories  (including  Yukon)  amounted  to  $2,441,133.  Total  amount 
of  duty  collected  in  the  terrifies  and  Yukon  was  $592,183.  Total  exports,  domestic 
and  foreign,  $343,394.  The  registered  merdiant  marine  of  the  Yukon  territory 
cofuisted  of  9  steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  2493.  In  1899  the  territories  had  ao 
chartered  banks  and  bank  bninches  and  a6  post-oftice  savings  banks,  with  1294 
depositors  and  $346,336  deposits. 

Rmiheajrs.  Telegraphs,  and  /'mI-(M«c«.— The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  the 
terriu»ries  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1809  was  1930  miles.  The  government  tele- 
graph lines  of  the  territories  had  a  total  length  of  698  milet,  with  17  oflkes.  The 
revenue  from  the  telegraph  lines  for  1899  amounted  to  $1705,  and  the  expenditures 
to  $14,507.  The  number  of  post-ofBces  in  the  territories  and  Manitoba  combined 
was  830,  and  the  number  of  letters  posted,  1,425,000.  The  Yukon  territory  had 
5  post-offices,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  postal  service  in  the  territory  amounted 
for  the  Tear  to  $21,^50,  while  the  revenue  was  only  $9^1.  The  50  money-order 
oflices  ot  tlie  territories  issued  during  the  year  38,623  orders,  representing  the  sum 
of  $589,135.  . 

Instruction. — The  educational  system  of  the  territories  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16,  and  no  religious  instruction  is  allowed  before  three  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
attendance  is  optional.  The  number  of  schools  in  1899  was  453,  with  543  teachers 
and  an  enrolment  of  18,801.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools,  both  private  and  public, 
had  1976  registered  pupils.  The  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  daring  the 
year  amounted  to  $143455- 

FwMDirrf.— The  total  emonnt  expended  on  capital  account  by  the  Dominion 
government  for  the  territories  from  1868  to  June  30,  1899.  was  $3,798,373-  The 
amount  expended  by  the  Dominion  on  constrfidated  fund  in  1899  was  $357,025  for 
the  territories  and  $1,098,379  for  Yukon,  an  increase  of  $1,051,353  over  1898  for  the 
latter  territory. 

In  1900,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
an  inquiry  into  the  needs  of  the  territories  and  also  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 

upon  which  they  would  be  admitted  as  a  separate  province. 

NORTHWBErroBK  tJNlVBHBlTT,  Evanston,  III.,  chartered  1851.  The  nu.n- 
ber  of  students  in  the  degree-conferring  departments  during  the  academic  year 
1899-1900  was,  not  counting  duplicated  names,  2358,  distributed  as  follows;  College 
of  liberal  arts,  614;  medi<^,  325;  law,  211;  pharmacy,  235;  dental,  608;  womaivs 
medical,  69 ;  theological,  181 ;  music,  384.  A  distinct  graduate  school  has  not  yet 
been  organized  at  Northwestern,  but  certain  advanced  courses  have  been  offered  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  since  1891,  and  42  students  pursued  such  work  during 
i899>i90o.  The  number  of  women  in  attendance  at  the  university  was  520;  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  47  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  women.  The  matter  of 
abolishing  the  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.L.  degrees  and  of  making  the  A.B.  degree  the  sole 
degree  to  be  obtained  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  was  again  under  advisement 
during  the  year.  It  was  decided  that  at  present  such  a  change  is  inadvisable,  but 
the  faculty  recommended  that  the  degree  B.L.  be  dropped  after  1904.  Entrance 
requirements  were  slightly  tnodified  along  the  lines  of  the  sup^cstions  made  by  the 
National  Educational  Association.  A  fact  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
university  is  the  large  number  of  students  liolding  degrees  from  other  institutions. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  the  university  is  now  the  richest  institution  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  net  value  of  its  property  being  $5,043,549,  of  which  over 
$3,000,000  has  been  added  since  1889.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $171,429.2^,  The 
sum  of  $36,000  has  been  subscribed  for  the  site  of  a  building  for  university  settlement 
purposes,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  new  Wesley  Hospital  for  the  medical  college, 
to  cost  $200,000.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch  in  the  United  States  is  now 
endeavoring  to  raise  $20,000,000  as  a  twentieth-century  thank-offering,  half  of  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  Of  this,  Northwestern  University  hopes 
to  receive  a  large  share.  The  library  on  May  i,  1900,  contained  43*iS3  volumes  and 
^wut  37,000  pamphlets,  the  increase  for  the  year  being  2899  books  and  1827  pam- 
phlets.  About  one-half  of  the  books  received  were  gifts. 

RORWAT  embraces  the  western  and  northernmost  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
pemnsula,  and  is  an  independent  kingdom,  united  to  Sweden  only  through  having 
a  coomion  riiler  and  diplomatic  corps.  It  has  an  area  of  134.445  square  miles  and 
a  popnlatioii  estimated  ui  1899  at  3,193,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1898-99  Norwegian 
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immigrants  to  the  United  States  numbered  6705.  The  largest  towns  are  Christiania, 
with  a  population  of  221,073  'n  1899;  Bergen,  53-684:  Trondhjcm,  29.162;  Stavanger, 
23,899,  and  Drammen,  20,687.  Lutheran  Protestantism  is  the  state  religion,  all  other 
sects  being  tolerated,  the  Jesuits  alone  being  forbidden.  The  University  of  Chris- 
tiania in  1900-01  had  about  1300  students.  In  1896,  15.709  students  attended  the 
secondary  schools,  and  337,325  children  attended  the  primary  schools,  education 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  being  rompulsor^.  The  soil  of  Norway  is  not  favorable 
to  agriculture,  and  necessitates  the  importation  of  foodstuffs.  The  mackerel  and 
herring  fisheries  are  vciy  important,  and  the  rich  forests  make  lumbering  and  wood 
manufacturing  leading  industries.  The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  rye,  coffee,  coal, 
iron,  and  machinery.  The  principal  exports  are  wood  and  timber,  fish,  and  cod-liver 
oil.  In  1898  the  imports  amounted  to  280,170,000  kroner  (krone  equals  26.8  cents), 
and  the  exports  to  159.349,000  kroner.  In  1899  the  imports  were  worth  310,500,000 
kroner,  and  the  exports,  159,400,000  kroner.  The  merchant  marine  of  Norway  is 
flourishing  to  an  extraordinary  extent  The  tonnage  of  the  country  has  increased 
1400  per  cent,  in  25  years,  and  is  third  in  the  world,  being  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1898  there  were  1068  steamships,  of  437.57D 
tons,  and  5981  sailing  vessels,  of  1,120,808  tons;  in  1900  the  tonnage  was  estimated 
at  over  1,600,000.  Of  the  ships  engaged  in  trade  between  Norway  and  foreign  ports, 
2498  steamers  out  of  3731,  and  1694  out  of  2773  sailing  vessels  were  Norwegian. 
The  merchant  Heet  in  1898  was  manned  by  51,603  seamen.  The  chief  nations  with 
which  commerce  is  carried  on  are  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Russia  and 
Finland,  and  Denmark.  Revenue  is  raised  from  customs,  excise,  stamps,  income  tax, 
and  the  exploitation  of  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  mines.   The  budget  for 

iuly  ii  1899,  to  March  31,  1900,  showra  an  income  and  expenditure  of  jSjgoojooo 
roner,  the  customs  yielding  27,^00,000  kroner;  the  railways,  8^5,000  In'oner; 
income  tax,  4,300,000  kroner;  excise,  5,400,000;  post-office,  3.530,000  kroner.  The 
chief  items  of  expense  were  the  state  railways,  the  army,  the  navy,  education,  and 
justice.  The  standinj^  army  of  Norway  is  estimated  at  25,000  men,  though  the  total 
armed  strength  is  officially  38,000.  The  militia  is  called  out  for  national  defence  in 
case  the  regular  troops  are  taken  into  Sweden.  The  important  ships  of  the  navy  are 
the  Harold  Haarfagre  and  the  Tordemkjold,  of  3550  tons.  The  Nonye,  a  sister 
ship,  was  launched  in  1900,  and  the  Exdsvold,  of  the  same  type,  was  b^un  in  the 
same  year.  The  national  Parliament,  called  the  Storthing,  is  elected  by  popular 
suffrage,  and  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  OdeUtkxng  and  the  Lagthing. 
There  is  a  ministry  and  a  council  of  state,  which  sends  two  ddegates  to  the  council 
of  state  at  Stockholm. 

History.— On  December  15,  1899.  the  country  finally  attained  what  she  had  loi^ 
fought  for.  The  Norwegian  emblem  was  removed  from  the  Swedish  flag,  and 
Norway  resumed  her  old  banner.  This  concession,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Radicals  and  Liberals.  A  more  important  demand  made  was  that  Norway  should  be 
granted  a  separate  consular  service  and  diplomatic  corps.  This  point,  though 
actively  discussed,  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  definite  proposal ;  but  a  measure 
tending  in  this  direction  was  brought  forward  in  the  Storthing,  and  passed.  It 
stated  that  ail  fees  that  Norwegian  vessels  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  Swedish 
consuls  in  foreign  harbors  should  henceforth  be  paid  into  a  special  fund  at  home, 
to  be  employed  for  national  uses.  The  bill  was  sent  to  Stockholm  for  royal  ap- 
proval ;  but  in  spite  of  the  determined  attitude  of  the  Norwegian  representatives 
in  the  council  of  state,  the  prince  regent  refused  to  sign  the  measure,  basing  his 
refusal  on  the  remonstrances  made  by  Norwegian  merchants  and  ship-builders. 
This  attitude  of  the  regent  seemed  to  embitter  the  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
and  promises  to  produce  trouble  in  the  near  future.  In  February  and  March  the 
various  political  parties  of  Norway  formulated  platforms.  The  Left,  supported  in 
great  measure  by  the  Social  Democrats,  demanded  a  separate  consular  service  and 
diplomatic  corps.  The  Moderates  stood  for  equality  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
one  diplomatic  corps,  but  two  consular  services,  the  Norwegian  consuls,  however, 
being  deprived  of  all  diplomatic  functions.  The  Conservative  party  acknowlecteed 
the  need  of  reform  in  the  consular  service,  but  insisted  on  a  single  foreign  office, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  be  either  a  Swede  or  Norwegian,  and  responsible 
tn  lK>th  national  legislatures.  The  September  elections  to  the  Slorthing  showed  no 
change  in  party  relation,  the  Lefts  numbering  79,  and  the  Rights  and  Moderates.  35. 
as  against  a  Left  of  77  ard  a  Right  and  Moderate  party  of  37  in  the  preceding 
chamber.  The  Radicals  and  Liberals,  encouraged  by  their  unbroken  strength,  per- 
sisted in  their  anti-Swedish  policy,  and  did  their  best  to  bring  about  a  hostile  feeling 
between  the  two  countries.  The  growing  difficulties  were  made  apparent  in  Novem- 
ber, when  a  change  of  ministry  occurred  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  representattoo 
in  the  council  of  state  at  Stockholm. 

NOTRB  DAMBi  UNIVERSITY  OF,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  of  learning 
at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  founded  1842 ;  comprises  departments  of  arts,  science,  engineer- 
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ing,  law,  and  pharmacy,  and  preparatory  schools.  In  iStjp-iQCO  the  faculty  included 
66  instructors,  and  the  student  body  numbered  800  in  all  departments.  The  library 
contains  55,000  volumes.  Receipts  from  benefactions  for  the  last  college  year 
amounted  to  $30,000. 

^'OVA  SCOTIA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  20,600 
sqtiare  miles,  with  a  population  of  over  450,000.  Capital,  Halifax,  with  a  population 
estimated  in  1900  at  45,000.  The  province  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  a  responsible  ministry.  It  has  also  two  chambers,  a  legislative  council  of  3t 
members  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  38  members,  elected  by  the  people  on  a^  prop- 
erty qualification. 

Industries. — The  principal  industry  of  the  province  is  mining,  and  the  official 
returns  for  the  fisc^  year  1899  show  considerable  increase  and  activity  in  mineral 
production.  The  total  output  of  coal,  which  is  the  principal  mineral  of  the  province, 
is  given  at  3,148,822  net  tons,  valued  at  $4,650,813,  an  increase  of  nearly  600,000  tons 
over  the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  amount  of  coal  exported 
during  the  same  year  was  325,917  tons,  as  compared  with  313,601  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  output  of  gold  during  1899  was  valued  at  $617,604,  an 
increase  of  nearly  $90,000  over  1898.  Considerable  development  in  the  steel  industry 
has  been  reported  during  the  year ;  and,  according  to  these  reports,  Sydney,  in  Cape 
Breton,  is  to  become  a  formidable  factor  in  the  production  of  steel,  as  mines  and 
works  are  favorably  located  on  the  harbor.  The  laws  of  the  province  are  not  very 
conducive  to  the  development  of  the  mining  industry.  The  province  reserves  all  its 
minerals  and  ores,  and  leases  its  lands  under  royalties.  The  length  of  the  term  of 
lease  is  20  vears  for  gold  and  silver  lands  and  80  years  for  lands  containing  other 
minerals.  The  fishery  industry  of  the  province  has  considerably  declined  since  1897. 
The  total  value  of  the  catch  during  the  calendar  year  1898  was  $7,226,035,  against 
$8,090,346  in  1897.  The  principal  catch  was:  Lobsters,  $2,673,624;  cod,  $1,896,614; 
haddock,  $532,648,  and  mackerel,  $523,594.  The  value  of  fish  exported  in  1899  was 
$4-938>679,  and  the  amount  of  fry  distributed,  4,025,000.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  fishery  industry  was  estimated  at  $2,972,000.  There  were  in  1898, 
231  lobster  canneries,  employing  5185  persons.  Out  of  total  bounw  of  $159,000  dis- 
tributed by  the  government  m  1898,  $103,730  was  received  by  the  fishermen  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Commerce  and  Banks. — The  total  value  of  imports  has  increased  from  $6,949,216 
in  the  fiscal  year  1898  to  $7,425,140  in  1899.  Of  the  total  imports,  $2,757,217  came  from 
the  United  States,  and  $2,315,141  from  Great  Britain.  Duty  collected  on  imports 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,350,284.  Exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  amounted 
to  $11480,120,  against  $10,930,936  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  commercial 
fiiilures  has  decreased  from  202  in  the  calendar  year  1899  to  90  in  1900,  and  the 
amount  of  liabilities  from  $1,037,205  to  $557,825.  The  registered  merchant  marine 
of  the  province  comprised  at  the  end  of  1899,  1971  sailing  vessels  and  150  steamers, 
with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  243.457.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899, 
69  chartered  banks  and  bank  branches  and  56  post-office  savings  banks,  with  12,294 
depositors  and  $3,254,705  deposits.  There  were  also  16  government  savings  banks, 
with  I7,t68  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to  $4,839,447.  The  clearings  have 
increased  from  $62,523,827  in  1898  to  $70,600,705  in  1899. 

Railways,  Telegraphs,  and  Post-offices. — The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  province 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  909,  not  including  28  miles  owned  by  coal  and 
iron  companies.  The  subsidies  granted  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,571,802. 
The  total  length  of  government  telegraph  lines  was  252  miles,  of  which  22gJ4  miles 
were  land  lines  and  22^  cable.  There  were  at  the  end  of  1899,  i686  post-offices,  in 
which  10,500,000  letters  were  posted  during  the  year.  The  206  money-order  offices 
issued  116,122  orders,  representing  a  sum  of  $1,565,164. 

Instruction  and  Charities. — The  school  system  of  the  province  is  under  the  control 
of  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  superintendent  of  instruction.  The  local 
management  of  the  schools  is  entrusted  to  trustees  in. the  rural  sections  and  school 
commissioners  in  incorporated  towns.  The  official  returns  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1899,  give  the  number  of  public  schools  at  2390,  with  an  enrolment  of  100.617 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  55,919.  There  were  also  1798  students  in  the" 
county  academies,  189  pupils  in  the  normal  school,  and  134  in  the  model  schools. 
The  0  government  night  schools  had  an  attendance  of  220,  and  the  Victoria  School 
of  Art  had  108  students.  The  11  Indian  schools  were  attended  by  230  Indian 
children.  The  total  amount  received  for  educational  purposes  was  $814,450.  of  which 
$246462  was  contributed  by  the  government.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the 
province  consisted  in  1898  of  i  general  hospital,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  home  for  the  blind,  i  asylum  for  insane,  and  24  ijoorhouses,  with  3170 
inmates.  Of  the  total  amount  of  receipts  for  charitable  institutions,  $134,478  wa<- 
cotitributed  by  the  government  and  $33,269  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  amotinted  to  $1^,172. 
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Finances.— The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1899,  was  $876^28. 
The  principal  sources  of  rex'enue  were:  Dominion  subsidies,  $432,807.  and  mines. 
$318,895.  Total  expenditures  for  the  same  year,  $852,379.  Main  items  of  expendi- 
ture: Education,  $248,758;  debenture  interest,  $123,689,  and  charities,  $115,644.  The 
gross  debt  of  the  province  amounted  to  $3,808,813.  and  the  total  assets,  exclusive  of 
public  buildings,  $1,341,272,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $2,467,541,  or  $5.38  per  head. 

N0TB8,  Dr.  Henry  E^ury,  a  celebrated  American  oculist,  died  in  New  York 
City,  November  i,  1900,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  was  bom  in  that  city,  graduated  from 
the  New  York  University  in  1851  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1855.  A  prominent  specialist,  he  tnade  valuable  contributions  to  medical  periodi- 
cals, and  puUished  an  excellent  Text-book  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  His  articles 
in  6re  Medical  Record  on  the  importance  of  cocaine  as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  diseases 
of  the  eye  went  far  to  popularize  Roller's  discovery.  For  matiy  years  Dr.  Noyes 
was  professor  of  ophthalmology  and  otology  in  the  Bellcvue  Hospital  Medical 
College  and  executive  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

OATS.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  division 
of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  produuion,  and  value  of  oats  in  the  United  States 
in  igoo: 


OATS. 


St  Am  Aim  Tbbktosd». 


Ma1ii«  

New  HAtnpBMrc 

Vennont  

MamachUBettH 
Bbode  lalsnd 
Connecticut 
New  Yorit 
New  Jersey 
Peansylvaoia 
Delaware 
Maryland 

North  Carolina 
8outh  Carolina 
Oeonria.. 
Flor^. 
Alabama 
UlMleslppt 
Lonhtiana 

Texae  

Arknoaaa 
Tenneaaec 
West  Virginia 
Kentucky 

Ohio  

Micbigan 
Indiana 
Illlnola 
Wiacooaln, 
Minnesota 

Iowa  

Uiamri 
Kaniaa 
Nebraska 
South  Dakota 
Nortli  Dakota 
Montana. 
W 

Colorado 
New  M«x)c» 
Ariaona 
Utah 
Nerada 
Idaho 

WaahingtoB 

CaliToralB 
Oklahoma. 


OBBRLQT  OOIXBOE,  at  Oberlin,  O.,  founded  in  1S33,  includes  theological, 
coltegc,  women's  and  preparatory  dqurtments,  aiMl  a  conservirfory  of  music,  estab- 
Itshed  in  1867.   The  faculty  consists  of  83  instructors,  of  whom  24  are  attached  ta 
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the  conservatory  of  music.  The  total  enrolment  of  students  for  the  last  academic 
year  was  1323,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  preparatory  students.  The  litwary  contaias 
60,000  volumes  and  40,000  pamphlets.  The  productive  endowment  amounts  to 
$1,006,288,  and  the  income  during  the  last  cc^Iege  year  was  $138,493,  exclusive  ol 
1125,396  received  in  gifts.  Two  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year  igoo,  Sever- 
ance Chemical  Laboratory,  at  a  cost  of  §>5,0OO,  a  gift  of  Louis  H.  Severance,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Warner  Gymnasium,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  donated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucien  C  Warner,  of  New  York  City. 
OBOOK.   See  Soualiland. 

OBSERVATORIBS,  ASTROMOBIXOAL.  See  Astronouical  Progress. 

OOHRE.  The  production  of  ochre  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to 
3212  short  tons,  valued  at  $39,505,  and  came  from  thirteen  States,  of  which  the 
three  most  important  were  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  Vermont.  The  number  of 
producers  in  each  State  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three.  Umber  and  sienna  were  also 
mined  in  small  quantities  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri.  Since  these 
pigments  are  in  great  demand,  owing  to  their  stability  of  ci^or  and  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  mixed  with  either  oil  or  water,  a  considerable  quantity  has  to  be  imported 
from  abroad  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  native  supply;  and  as  a  result  there 
was  imported  in  1899,  9,780,497  pounds  of  ochre,  valued  at  $73.581 ;  1,739,036  pounds 
of  umber,  valued  at  $13,326,  and  805,145  pounds  of  sienna,  valued  at  $14,962. 

The  ft^lowing  figures  give  the  world  s  production  for  1898 : 

Quantity,  Sluwt  Tons.  Value. 

United  States   13-829  $143,357 

Great  Britam   22,206  63.065 

France   37.236  152,003 

German  Empire.   9,642  31.737 

Canada    2,340  l8,53» 

Spain    220  Soo 

Cyprus    3,206  4.^6 

03>D  FBXJ.OWS,  ZNDBPENDENT  OBDBR  OF,  was  organized  in  England 
in  1812,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1819,  the  first  lodge  in  this  country  being  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore,  Md.  Mutual  assistance  is  the  primary  object  of  the  order. 
For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1899.  the  total  relief  paid  was  $3,819,750.36; 
brothers  relieved,  102,809;  widowed  families  relieved,  6iia;  paid  for  relief  of 
brothers,  $2,929,586.62;  for  widowed  families,  $143,248.27;  for  education  of  orphans, 
$50,709.06;  for  burying  the  dead,  $696,206.41.  The  male  membership,  including  the 
grand  lodges  of  Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  South  America,  Sandwich  Islands, 
Japan,  Australasia,  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  France,  is  890,965.  An 
English  order,  entitled  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  numbering 
goajSSR,  is  not  in  affiliation  with  the  American  organization.  The  encaaqtaient 
tnaiich  numbers  130,067  members.  Rebekah  lodges:  Sisters,  200,849;  brothers,  125,- 
297;  chevaiiers  of  the  patriarchs  militant,  15,274.  Grand  sire  of  the  sovereign  grand 
lodge,  A.  C.  Cable,  Covington,  O. ;  grand  secretary,  J.  Frank  Grant,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OOHjVIE,  Clinton,  an  American  landscape  painter,  died  November  28,  190a 
He  was  bom  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  under  James  M,  Hart.  He  afterward 
spent  many  years  abroad,  painting  pictures  of  French  and  Swiss  scenery,  which 
brought  hrm  a  wide  reputation.  In  1864  he  was  elected  associate  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  £)esign.  Among  liis  paintings  may  be  mentioned  "The  VaUcy 
of  Schwytz,  Switzerland"  (1870);  "Lake  Como"  (1871);  "The  Mottntain  Brodc' 
(1876) ;  "St.  Barthilimy,  near  Nice"  (1887). 

OTK>,  an  east  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  41.060  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Ct^umbus.  Ohio  was  organized  as  a  State,  November  29^ 
1802. 

Mineralogy. — Since  1894  Ohio  has  produced  more  crude  petroleum  amiiialty  than 
any  other  State.  The  output  in  1899  was  21.142,108  barrels,  valued  at  $20,966,304— 
about  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States.    The  increase  over 

1898  in  product  was  2.403.400  barrels,  and  in  value.  $8,761,094.  The  average  price 
per  barrel  rose  from  $0,651  in  1898  to  $0.9917  in  1899.    The  production  of  coal  in 

1899  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  total  output  was  16,500,370 
short  tons ;  spot  value,  $14,361,903.  Compared  wfth  1898,  this  was  an  increase  in 
production  of  1,983,403  short  tons,  or  14  per  cent.,  and  in  value  of  $2,334,567,  or 
19  per  cent.  Ohio  ranked  fourth  in  number  of  tons  produced  and  third  in  valtse 
of  product  among  the  coal-mining  States.  The  total  number  of  mines  in  operaticm 
was  441,  and  the  most  productive  counties  in  their  order  were:  Jackson,  Hocking, 
Athens,  Perry,  Guernsey,  Belmont,  and  Stark.  The  value  of  quarry  products  for 
if!k)9  shows  an  increase  over  1898,  the  yields  being :  Limestone,  $r,793,6o4,  and  sand- 
stone $1,775,642.   The  tott^  output  of  iron  ore  was  53,221  IcHig  torn,  Talticd  at 
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$77>6o6— all  of  the  carbonate  variety,  in  the  production  of  which  the  State  coatinoed 

to  hold  first  rank. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  igoo:  Corn,  106,890,188  bushels,  $36,342,664;  wheat,  8,523,876  bushels,  $6,051,952; 
oats,  40,340,534  bushels,  $10,488,539;  barley,  622,566  bushels,  $267,;W3;  rye.  513.023 
bushels,  $282,163;  buckwheat,  147,632  bushels,  $85,627;  potatoes,  12,561.584  bushds, 
$5,024,634,  and  hay,  1.652,797  tons,  $18,263,407.  The  DulUtin  of  the  Nationaf 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  wool  dip 
for  1900:  Number  of  sheep,  2,754,499;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  I5,83&369 
pounds;  scoured  wool,  7,760,800  pounds. 

Industries. — In  1900  Ohio  continued  to  hold  second  rank  among  the  States  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron,  and  surpassed  all  her  previous  records  with  an  aggregate 
output  of  2,470,911  long  tons.  In  1899  the  production  was  2,378,212  long  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  391,854  long  tons.  The  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  in  1899  was  1,679,237  long  tons;  open-hearth  steel.  117,458  long  tons; 
iron  and  steel  structural  shapes,  20,941  long  tons;  wire  nails,  2,083,646  kegs,  and  cut 
nails,  386,215  kegs.  There  were  2143  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  t8i  of  tobacco, 
and  their  combined  production  for  the  calendar  year  1899  was  604.097.171  cigars  (the 
third  largest  amount  produced  in  any  State),  9,730,400  pounds  of  plug  tobacco, 
205,359  pounds  of  fine-cut,  8,467,313  pounds  of  smoking,  and  780  pounds  of  snuff. 
The  total  amount  of  tobacco  manufactured  was  18,403.852  pounds.  Grain  and  fruit 
distilleries  in  operation  numbered  54,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  76,563  gallons;  spirits  rectified, 
12,728,286  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged.  38.613.445  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors 
produced,  3.049,958  barrels.  The  total  amount  of  oleomargarine  manufactured  was 
15,198463  pounds.  Hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Cincinnati  and  Geveland  during 
the  year  ended  March  1.  1900,  numbered  1.145,526.  During  1900  there  were  405 
commercial  and  business  failures — about  one-hdf  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  77.947  business 
concerns  of  the  State. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  Cuyahoga  customs  district  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $1,713,877;  exports,  $3,493- 
040;  imports  at  four  other  ports,  $1,938,331;  exports,  $9^,^;  total  foreign  trade, 
$8,073,537.  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $2,137,312. 

Receipts  of  iron  ore  at  the  Ohio  lake  ports  for  the  year  1900  were:  Geveland, 
3,092,745  tons;  Ashtabula,  3,515.409  tons;  Conneaut,  2,408,880  tons;  Lorain.  976.603 
tons ;  Sandusky,  144.672  tons,  and  Toledo.  663,776  tons.  Lake  shipments  of  coal  in 
1900  were:  Geveland,  1,099.552  tons;  Ashtabula,  1,140,069  tons;  Conneaut,  109.8^ 
tons;  Lorain,  235,218  tons;  Sandusky,  482437  tons,  and  Toledo,  1,085,563  tons. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  19.54  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  8920.96. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900.  there  were  279  national  banks  in  operation  and  115 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $46,673,125;  circulation  outstanding. 
$25,150-526;  deposits.  $186,219,154,  and  reserve  held.  $54,025,331.  The  State  banks 
April  2,  1900,  numbered  164,  and  had  capital,  $14,223,600;  deposits,  $85,157,634.  and 
resources,  $105,829,130;  private  banks.  71.  with  capital.  $1,509,220;  deposits,  $10,019.- 
076,  and  resources,  $12,117,758;  mutual  savings  banks,  4.  with  depositors,  86,181: 
deposits,  $39,738,121,  and  resources.  $42,278,022;  and  stock  savings  banks,  10,  with 
capital,  $801,187;  depositors  (estimated),  13,411;  deposits,  $4,797,854.  and  resources. 
$6,941,085.  In  the  year  ending  S^tember  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing 
houses  at  Cincinnati,  Geveland,  Columbus,  Canton,  Springfield.  Toledo,  Fremont, 
Akron,  Youngstown,  and  Dayton  aggregated  $1,726,813,5^,  an  increase  of  $i&.- 
284.242  in  a  year. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  for  the  year  1900  were:  For  real  estate. 
$1,274,203,721;  for  personal  property,  $559,849,507;  total,  $1,834,053,228.  This  is  an 
increase  over  the  total  for  1898  of  $73,795t785.  The  total  State  revenue  for  the  last 
fiscal  :^r  was  $5,232^5.00,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $4>909,453.2i. 

National  Guard. — ^The  Ohio  National  Guard  is  composed  of  21  staff  officers,  49 
cavalry,  200  arttlleTr.  and  4171  infantry.  The  total  number  of  militia  authorized  is 
9486,  and  the  total  State  appropriation  for  military  purposes,  $191,000. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  showed  a  total  enumeration  of  1.209.735 
persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  sdiools  was 
828,500,  and  the  average  daily  attendance.  613.337.  There  were  25.712  teadiers, 
13.077  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses.  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $41.- 
446.838.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $13,112,824.  and  the  expenditures.  $12,671,798, 
of  which  $8,878,021  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $20.66.  There  were  613  pubnc 
high  schools,  with  161 1  teachers  and  42.968  secondary  students;  53  private  secondary 
schools,  with  288  "eachers  and  2568  secondary  students:  5  public  normal  schools, 
with  31  teachers  and  587  students  in  normal  courses;  and  11  private  institutions,  wi^ 
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91  teachers  and  4104  students  tn  normal  courses.  Thirty-four  universities  and 
colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  697  professors  and  instructors, 
students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $1,236,764;  i  school  of  technolc^ 
reported  20  professors  and  instructors,  250  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $70,000;  and  4  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  85 
professors  and  instructors,  497  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  5tu<£cnts,  and 
a  total  income  of  $98,465.  The  professional  schools  comprised  13  theological  schools, 
with  64  instructors  and  462  students;  7  law  schools,  with  69  instructors  and  707 
students,  and  13  medical  schools,  with  341  instructors  and  1369  students. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  3,672,316 
in  1890,  and  4.157,545  in  1900;  increase  for  the  decade,  485,229.  or  13.2  per  cent.  The 
five  largest  cities,  with  population  in  ipoo,  are:  Cleveland  (the  seventh  largest  city 
in  the  United  States),  381,768;  Cincmnati,  325,902;  Toledo,  131,922;  Columbus, 
125.560,  and  Dayton,  85,333- 

tfockine  Canal. — The  matter  of  the  lease  of  the  Hocking  Canal  to  the  Columbus, 
Hocking  Valley  &  Athens  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been  pending  since  1894, 
was  decided  in  1900  by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  February  26 
and  by  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  conformity  therewith,  April  16.  The  Hocking 
Canal,  extending  from  Carroll,  in  Fairfield  County,  where  it  joined  the  Ohio  Canal, 
to  NelsonviHe,  Athens  County,  was  constructed  by  the  State  of  Ohio  under  a  grant 
of  land  by  Congress  in  1828.  By  the  terms  of  the  grant  it  was  stipulated  that  when 
the  canals,  for  the  purpose  of  whose  construction  the  lands  were  granted,  had  been 
put  into  operation  they  should  "forever  remain  public  highways."  In  1894  the 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Athens  Railroad  Company  was  authorized  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Athens,  and  on  May  18  of  that  year  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  leasing  to  the  company  the  canal,  in  order  that  a  line  of 
railway  might  be  built  and  operated  along  it.  This  legislative  act  was  contested 
in  the  courts  of  Ohio,  and  was  taken  therefrom  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ground 
upon  which  it  was  thought  to  break  the  lease  was  that  the  State  of  Ohio  in  accepting 
the  original  grant  of  land  from  Congress  had  bound  itself  to  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  canal  forever.  The  court  held,  however,  thai  the  State  had  not  so 
bound  itself,  and  that  the  intent  of  the  congressional  act  had  only  been  to  secure 
forever  to  the  United  States  certain  concessions  tn  whatever  highways  were  main- 
tained by  the  State  under  the  grant.  In  purstiance  of  this  decision  the  Ohio 
Legidature  passed  an  act  stating  that  as  the  railway  company  had  been  put  to  heavy 
expense  to  maintain  its  title  to  the  canal,  it  was  until  1905  released  from  its  obligation 
to  pay  a  yearly  rental  to  the  State,  providing,  however,  that  the  railroad  would 
waive  any  claims  it  might  have  against  the  State  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  suit, 
and  would  commence  the  construction  of  the  railway  before  October  16,  1900,  and 
would  complete  it  before  October,  1905. 

Cincinnati. — In  accordance  with  an  annexation  bill  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature 
of  1900,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Cincinnati,  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
ratification  on  May  29,  i>roviding  for  the  annexation  to  the  city  of  outlying  villages 
whose  aggregate  population  was  about  25.000  and  whose  taxable  property  was  about 
$20,000,000.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for  taking  the  vote  it  transpired  that  the 
villages  had,  in  prospect  of  annexation,  issued  bonds,  granted  franchises,  and  entered 
upon  various  schemes  of  public  improvements.  These  things  reversed  public  senti- 
ment in  Cincinnati  regarding  annexation,  and  on  May  21  trie  Board  of  Legislation 
rescinded  its  action. 

Legislation. — By  an  act  passed  April  14,  1900,  to  take  effect  on  July  i,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  made  stringent  regulations,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  enacted 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  for  the  qualification  and  admission  of  medical 
practitioners.  The  act  provides  that  before  any  person  is  permitted  to  practise  in 
Ohio  he  must  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Registration  and  Examination, 
which  is  to  hold  examinations  simultaneously  in  Cincinnati,  Develand,  Columbus, 
and  Toledo,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  ( i )  received  a  good  general  education, 
and  has  (2)  graduated  from  an  apijroved  school  of  medicine.  Upon  the  presentation 
of  this  evidence  the  board  is  authorized  to  examine  the  applicant,  and  if  the  examina- 
tion is  satisfactorily  passed,  to  issue  a  certificate  to  him,  entitling  him  to  practise 
medicine  in  the  State.  A  reciprocity  .clause  is  included  in  the  law,  so  that  prac- 
titioners resident  in  other  States  in  which  the  requirements  are  as  rigid  as  those  now 
made  in  Ohio  may,  upon  moving  to  Ohio,  be  excused  from  taking  examinations, 
provided,  however,  that  practitioners  in  Ohio  are  accorded  the  same  privilege  by 
other  States  when  they  in  turn  move  to  them. 

An  act  was  passed  on  April  6  amending  a  section  of  the  statutes  so  as  to  make 
the  abandonment  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  children  a  felony,  instead  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, as  previotisly,  and  providing  that  such  abandonment  should  be  punished 
by  severe  penalties. 

An  act  was  passed  on  April  11  directing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission 
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of  foar,  of  whom  at  least  one  should  be  a  representative  of  organized  labor,  to 
investigrate  and  report  to  the  governor  not  later  than  November  15,  1901,  on  desirable 
amendments  in  the  system  of  convict  labor  at  present  enforced  in  Ohio.  The  object 
of  the  amendments  which  the  commission  was  directed  to  recommend  was  to  furnish 
remunerative  and  helpful  employment  to  the  inmates  of  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  of  the  State  and  of  the  various  workhouses  of  the  State  in  such  manner 
as  to  conflict  as  little  as  possible  with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  free  labor,  and  to 
prepare  the  inmates  of  those  institutions  after  their  discharge  to  qualify  for  onploy- 
ment  which  wotild  give  them  honest  self-suj^rt 

An  amendment  to  the  statutes  was  passed  on  April  16  permittii^  all  dties  in  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and  Cleveland,  to  contract  at  any 
time  for  the  purchase  of  private  water-works  and  supplies  without  regard,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  a  specified  price,  beyond  which  the  municipalities  could  not  purchase. 

A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  on  April  16  requesting  the  United  States  Coi^res^ 
to  improve  the  Ohio  and  Erie  and  the  Miami  and  Erie  canals.  Tlie  resolution  set 
forth  that  the  commercial  interests  of  Ohio  and  of  the  territory  tributary  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  urgently  demanded  the  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  as  ship-<anals  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  from  Toledo  to 
Cincinnati  and  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  from  Cleveland  to  Coshocton. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections,  1899,  Geoi^e  K.  Nash,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  received  417,199  votes,  and  McLean  (Dem.)  received  368.176  voteL 
The  Republican  plurality  was  49,023.  Lewis  C  Laylin  (Rep.)  was  elected  secretarr 
of  state.  Ten  changes  were  made  in  the  representation  of  Ohio  to  the  57th  Congress: 
R.  M.  Nevins  (Rep^)  was  elected  to  succeed  John  L.  Brenner  (Dem.)  in  the  third 
district;  John  S.  Snook  (Dem.)  was  elected  to  succeed  David  Meekison  (D«n.)  in 
the  fifth  district;  C.  Q.  Hildebrand  (Rep.)  to  succeed  S.  W.  Brown  (Rep.)  in  the 
sixth  district:  T.  S.  Kyle  (Rep.)  to  succeed  W.  L.  Weaver  (Rep.)  in  the  seventh 
district;  W.  R.  Warnock  (Rep.)  to  succeed  A.  Lybrand  (R^.)  in  the  eighth  dis- 
trict: Emmet  Tompkins  (Rep.)  to  succeed  J.  J.  Lentz  (Dem.)  in  the  twelfth  district; 
W.  W.  Skiles  (Rep.)  to  succeed  W.  S.  Kerr  (Rep.)  in  the  fourteenth  district:  J.  J. 
Gill  (Rep.)  to  succeed  Lorenzo  Danford  (Rep.)  in  the  sixteenth  district;  J.  W. 
Cassinghara  (Dem.)  to  succeed  John  A.  McDowell  (Dem.)  in  the  seventeenth  dis- 
trict, and  J.  A.  Beidler  (Rep.)  to  succeed  F.  O.  Phillips  (Rep.)  in  the  twentieth 
district. 

The  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  19  Republicans,  9  Democrats, 
and  I  Independent  Republican,  and  in  the  House  of  62  Republicans,  45  Democrats, 
and  3  Independent  Republicans.  In  1901  the  Le^slature  will  consist  of  19  Rqwb- 
Hcans,  10  Democrats,  and  i  Independoit  Republican  in  the  Senate,  and  6a  Repub- 
licans and  48  Democrats  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  had  543.918  votes,  and  Bryan  had  474,88a  voleL 
In  1896  McKinley  had  525<99i.  and  Bryan.  474.497  votes.  Thus,  McKtiU^s  plorality 
increased  from  47.497  in  1896  to  69,036  in  1900. 

Stale  Officers  and  National  Represrntotives.- — State  o0kers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  G.  K.  Nash ;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  A.  CaWwell ;  secretary  of  state, 
Charles  Kinney;  treasurer,  I.  B.  Cameron;  auditor,  W.  D.  Guilbert;  commissioner 
of  common  schools,  L.  D.  Boncbrake;  attorney-general,  J.  M.  Sheets;  adjutant- 
general,  H.  A.  Kingriey;  secretary  of  ^te  Board  of  ^[nculture,  W.  W.  Miller; 
commissioner  of  insnrance,  W.  S.  Matthews— all  Rqit^icans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  John  A.  Shauck;  associate  justices,  T.  A.  Mindiall, 
W.  Z.  Davis.  M.  J.  Williams,  J.  F.  Burket,  and  W.  T.  Spear;  dcrk,  Josiah  B.  Allen 
— all  Republicans. 

State  oificers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900,  except  that  I*  C.  Laylia 
replaces  C.  Kinney  as  secretary  of  state.  G.  R.  Gyger  replaces  Kingsley  as  adjulaM- 
general,  and  A.  T.  Verys  replaces  Matthews  as  commissioner  of  insurance. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  represent^ives  tor  igoo  (56th  Congress)  :  Republicans  (15).  W  B. 
Shattuc,  J.  H.  Bromwell.  S.  W.  Brown.  W.  L.  Weaver,  A.  Lybrand,  J.  H.  Southard. 
S.  Morgan.  C.  H.  Grosvenor,  W.  S.  Kerr.  H.  C  Van  Voorhis,  J.  J.  GilL  R.  W. 
Tavler.  Charles  Dick,  F.  O.  Phillips,  T.  E.  Burton;  Democrats  (6),  J.  L.  Broiner. 
R.  B.  Gordon.  D.  Meekison,  J.  J.  Lentz,  J.  A-  Norton.  J.  A.  McDowell. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  RepuUicans  (17),  W.  B. 
Shattuc  (Cincinnati),  J.  H.  Bromwell  (Cincinnati).  R.  N.  Nevins  (Dayton)  C  O 
Hildebrand  (Wilmington).  T.  S.  Kyle  (Troy).  W.  R  Warnock  (Urbana).  J.  H. 
Southard  (Toledo),  S.  R.  UoTgan  (Oak  Hill),  C.  H.  Grosvenor  (Athens). 
E.  Tompkins  (Columbus).  W.  W.  Skiles  (Sbdby),  H.  C.  Van  Voorhis  (Zanesville). 
J.  J.  GUI  (Steubenville),  R.  W.  Tayler  (Usbon),  Charles  Dick  (Akron),  J.  A. 
Beidler  (Qeveland).  and  Theodore  E.  Bnrton  (Qeveland)  :  Democrats  (4),  R.  B. 
Gordon  (St.  Marys),  John  S.  Snook  (Paulding),  J.  W.  (^assingbam  (Coshocton). 
J.  A.  Norton  (Tiflm). 
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Senators  ior  1900  (56th  Congress):  T.  B.  Foraker  (until  1903),  from  Cincinnati, 
and  M.  A.  Hanna  (until  1905),  from  Cleveland— both  Republicans. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  19OD. 

OHi  PAINTBBS,  SOCIETY  OP,  a  British  society  of  artists,  until  1898  called 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colors,  was  founded  in  1883.  It  holds  annual  ex- 
hibitions in  November.  President,  Frank  Walton;  secretary,  S.  Melton  I^lsher. 
Headquarters,  Piccadilly  W.,  London,  England. 

OKXiAHOMA,  a  sonthwestem  Toritory  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area,  ap- 
proximately, of  3&330  square  miles.  The  Territory  was  organized  May  2,  189a 
The  capital  is  Guthrie. 

Mineralogy. — So  little  mining  has  been  done  in  the  Territory,  that  the  mineral 
deposits,  which  are  known  to  be  numerous  and  of  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, belong  rather  under  the  head  of  undeveloped  resources.  Copper  is  being 
profiti^y  mined  in  the  western  extremity  of  Beaver  County,  and  there  rs  a  limited 
ootput  of  coal  in  Pawnee  County  and  the  Osage  Reservation.  In  the  tatter  district 
excellent  indications  of  zinc  and  lead  are  found.  Late  in  the  sumtner  of  1900^  both 
oil  and  natural  gas  were  discovered  in  wells  near  Granite,  in  Greer  County.  The 
greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  lies  in  the  Comanche  Reservaticm ;  indica- 
tions of  cobalt,  iron,  asphalt,  zinc,  and  copper  have  been  discovered  in  this  region. 
At  one  point,  near  Fort  Sill,  a^haltum  oozes  from  the  ground,  and  liquid  beds  of  it 
have  been  penetrated  in  diggii^  wells.  In  Woods  and  Grant  counties  there  are 
glistening  plains  of  white  salt  deposits,  which  extend  for  miles.  Salt  Credc,  in 
northern  Blaine  County,  has  its  source  in  enormous  deposits  of  rode  salt,  which, 
it  is  estimated,  is  dissolved  and  carried  away  by  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  car- 
loads a  day.  There  are  also  great  stone,  cement,  clay,  and  gypsum  deposits  in  many 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Very  little  quarrying  was  done  in  1899,  the  only  product 
reported  being  limestone,  the  value  of  whi(»  was  $50,550  for  the  annual  output, 
fonr-fifths  of  the  limestone  was  used  for  paving  and  road-makiiv,  and  one-  fifth 
for  building  purposes. 

Agrinttture. — The  wheat  crop,  which  is  the  leading  affricultnral  product  of  the 
Territory,  amounted  in  1900  to  18,657,373  bushels,  vuutd  at  $9,8884o&  The  com 
crop  was  very  short,  being  only  14,144,052  bushels,  valued  at  $3,677454.  In  1900 
there  were  107  grain  elevators  in  the  Territory,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
1.860.000  bushels.  The  movement  of  cotton  during  the  season  1899-1900  was  60.565 
iMles.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  season  1900-01  at  246,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  318  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per 
acre;  In  1899  the  output  of  castor  beans  was  about  125.000  bushels,  and  of  peanuts, 
40.000  bushels.  Other  important  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  rye,  sugar  beets, 
and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  The  principal  fruits  cultivated  are  plums, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  apples.  The  abundant  grape  crop  of  the  Territory  has  given 
rise  to  the  manufacture  of  considerable  wine  in  the  sections  of  the  Territory  where 
laige  vineyards  have  been  planted.  The  live  stock  assessed  in  I9cx>  comprised  343,- 
103  horses,  49>525  mules  and  asses,  990.534  cattle.  43.474  sheep,  and  245.431  swine. 
The  wool  crop  for  1900  was  estimated  at  318.916  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed 
wool,  and  76,621  potmds  of  scoured  wool. 

Mamtfacturcs. — In  1900  there  were  42  flouring  mills  in  the  Territory,  with  an  ag- 
gregate daily  capacity  of  ^5  barrels;  about  250  cotton-gins;  6  cotton-seed  oil 
mills;  creameries  in  seven  cities;  and  cheese  factories  tn  two:  ice  and  cold  storage 
plants  in  twelve  cities,  and  foundries  and  planing-mills  in  four.  Other  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  canned  goods,  cement,  brick,  sashes  and  doors,  har- 
ness, and  salt  During  the  calendar  year  1899  there  were  45  cigar  factories  in  op- 
eration, and  the  annual  output  was  1.850,362  cigars. 

Railu-ays. — I>uring  the  calendar  year  1900  the  new  construction  of  railroad  ag- 
gregated 137.99  miles,  giving  the  Territory  a  total  mileage  of  899.25.  Railroad  prop- 
erty was  valued  for  taxation  in  1900  at  $4,011,633. 

Bowif.— On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  27  national  banks  in  operation,  and  3  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $953,200:  circulation  outstanding.  $4^3.- 
425;  deposits,  $2,973,134;  and  reserve  held.  $1,002.^3.  The  territorial  banks,  De- 
cember 31,  1899.  numbered  71,  and  had  capital,  $619,100;  deposits,  $3,543,324;  and 
resources,  $4,520,055- 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1900  was  $49,338,661.  an 
increase  of  $6,386,247  over  1899.  Property  is  listed  for  taxation  at  about  one-third 
of  its  actual  cash  value.  The  tax  levy  for  1900  was  5.15  mills,  as  against  5.2  mills 
in  1899.  The  bonded  debt  was  incurred  for  school  purposes,  and  amounted  to  $48.- 
000;  outstanding  warrants  (less  cash  in  treasury),  $379-054;  interest  on  warrants, 
$27,771;  total  indebtedness.  $^54  f*2!i 

Insurance. — In  1900  there  were  15  life,  46  fire,  and  8  accident  or  casualty  com- 
pUMs  aathorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  The  local  business  of  outside  fire 
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companies  in  1899  was:  Insurance  written,  $15,274,519;  premiums  collected,  $255,- 
425;  tosses  incurred,  $62,026;  life  insurance,  policies  issued,  $4,634,227;  premiums 
collected,  $102,397;  losses  incurred,  $34,743:  miscellaneous  companies,  policies  is- 
sued, $1,229,435;  premiums  collected,  $7748;  losses  incurred,  $767.  Several  far- 
mers' mutual  companies  are  in  operation  under  the  territorial  law  allowiw  lom 
farmers  to  organize  a  mutual  company  for  the  insurance  of  grain,  live  sto^  and 
farm  buildings. 

Charities  and  Correction. — During  1899-1900  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  attend- 
ance at  the  institute  at  Guthrie  was  52.  There  is  no  institute  in  the  Territory  for 
the  blind.  Forty-nine  blind  persons  were  reported  from  the  various  counties. 
The  insane  are  cared  for  by  contract,  and  an  asylum  has  been  erected  at  Norman 
by  the  contractors,  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Gimpany.  The  cost  to  the  Territorr 
is  $200  per  patient  per  annum.  On  July  i,  1899,  there  were  243  inmates  of  the  asylan. 
and  on  July  i,  1900,  283.  The  Territory  has  no  penitentiary  of  her  own  as  yet,  and 
her  convicts  are  sent  to  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary  at  Lansing,  Kan.,  and  are 
there  cared  for  at  an  expense  to  Oklahoma  of  35  cents  per  day  for  each  convict.  In 
September,  1900,  there  were  234  Oklahoma  convicts,  an  increase  of  65  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  1 14,736,  enrolment.  85,635,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  school  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  49.771.  In 
1900  there  were  2008  organized  school  districts,  1985  schools,  aioi  teachers;  re- 
ceipts for  the  school  year  were  $723,497,  and  expenses,  $502,581,  of  which  $344,977 
was  for  teachers'  salaries.  In  18919  the  public  high  schools  numbered  4,  and  had  ^ 
students  and  14  teachers ;  2  private  secondary  schools  had  55  students  and  9  teach- 
ers. In  addition,  the  Territory  contains  the  following  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing :  University  of  Oklahoma,  with  295  students  and  22  instructors ;  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  with  367  students  and  20  instructors:  territorial  norma)  school, 
with  322  students  and  12  instructors;  northwestern  normal  school,  with  413  indents 
and  15  instructors;  and  Langston  University  for  colored  youth,  with  187  studoits 
enrolled  and  7  teachers.  The  United  States  government  maintuns  14  reservatioo 
boarding  schools  and  2  day  schools  for  the  Indians  of  the  Territorjr,  the  ^^^^gate 
attendance  at  which  was  1164.  There  are  also  a  number  of  sectarian  schools  sup- 
ported by  various  church  organizations.  In  September,  1900,  there  were  172  period- 
icals published  in  the  Territory,  embracing  9  dailies,  139  weeklies,  18  monthli^  4 
semi-monthlies,  and  2  quarterlies. 

Population.~The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  was 
61,834,  ^nd  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  398,331,  an  increase  during  the  decade  of 
336,497,  or  544.42  per  cent  The  largest  cities  are  Oklahoma  Cily,  with  10,037  inhaU* 
tants.  and  Guthrie,  10,006  inhabitants. 

Indians  and  Indian  Reservations. — ^The  Indian  population  of  the  Territory,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Governor  C.  M.  Barnes  for  1900,  was  12,980,  all  under  the 
care  of  five  agencies,  except  298  Arizona  Apaches,  who  are  held  at  Fort  Sill  as 
prisoners  of  war.  On  June  6,  1900,  an  act  01  Congress  was  approved  ratifying  the 
treaty  with  the  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  A^che  Indians,  and  providing  for  the  token- 
ing of  their  reservation  to  settlement  within  a  year  from  that  date.  Governor 
Barnes  reports  enormous  numbers  of  inquiries  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  into  the  reservation  and  the  proposed 
opening,  and  a  brisk  rush  of  immigrants  is  expected  when  the  reservation  is  opened 
in  the  summer  of  1901, 

Statehood. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  governor 
stated  that  Oklahoma  was  fully  entitled,  through  her  population  and  resources,  to 
admission  as  a  State.  The  actual  wealth  of  Oklahoma  was  said  by  the  governor  to  be 
not  Ics^  than  $135,000,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  wealth  for  the  year 

1900  was  more  than  $49,000,000.  The  population  of  the  State,  which  was  61,834  in 
1890,  had  increased  by  1900  to  nearly  400.000. 

Elections. — In  1900  the  vote  for  delegate  to  Ccmgress  resulted  in  the  re-elcct»o 
of  Flynn  (Rep.),  who  received  38,253  votes,  against  Neflf  (Fus.),  who  received 
33.539-  Flynn's  plurality  was  4714.  The  governor  is  Cassius  M.  Barnes  (Rep.), 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  Territory  are  Republicans,  except  Associate  Justice 
John  L.  McAfee,  who  is  a  Gold  Democrat.  In  1900,  the  territorial  Legislature  con- 
sisted, in  the  council,  of  8  Republicans,  3  Democrats,  and  two  Fusionists;  and  in 
the  House,  of  17  Republicans,  3  Democrats,  4  Fusionists.  and  two  Populists.  lo 

1901  the  territorial  Legislature  will  consist  of  5  Republicans,  7  Democrats,  and  1 
Populist  in  the  council ;  and  of  r6  Republicans  and  10  Fusionists  in  the  House. 

Territorial  Officers  and  Z?f/?ga(rj.— Territorial  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  Cassius  M.  Barnes:  secretary.  William  M.  Jenkins;  treasurer.  F.  M. 
Thompson;  attorney-general,  H.  S.  Cunningham;  superintendent  of  educatitm  and 
auditor,  S.  N.  Hopkins — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  H.  Burford;  associate  justices,  C.  E.  Irwin.  E 
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F.  Burwell,  B.  T.  Hainer,  and  J.  L.  McAtee;  clerk,  B.  F.  Hegler— all  Republicans, 
except  McAtee,  who  is  a  Gold  Democrat 

Territorial  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900,  except  that  J.  C. 
Strong  (Rep-)  replaces  H.  S.  Cunning^m  as  attorney-general. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  for  igoo. 

Delegate  to  Congress  1900  (s^th  Congress) :  D.  F.  Flynn  (Rep.),  from  Guthrie. 
Delegate  to  Congress  igoi  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  190a 
ONTABXO,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  222,000  square 
miles,  excluding  the  (jreat  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  population  in  1891  was 
2,114,321.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Toronto,  with  a  population  estimated  in 
1900  at  212,560.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general,  and  a  responsible  ministry.  The  province  has  only  one 
chamber  (Legislative  Assembly),  consisting  of  94  members  elected  for  four  years  by 
universal  suffrage.  It  sends  24  members  to  the  Dominion  Senate  and  92  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Industries  and  Agriculture. — Mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  province,  and 
according  to  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  it  has  advanced  consider- 
ably since  J898.  The  total  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  64,749 
net  tons,  valued  at  $808,157,  an  increase  of  $277,368  over  the  production  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  production  of  gold  shows  a  similar  increase,  the  value  of  the 
product  for  189&-99  being  $420,444,  against  $265,888  in  the  previous  year.  The  output 
of  nickel  amounted  to  2872  net  tons,  valued  at  $526,104,  and  the  production  of  silver, 
105,467  ounces,  an  increase  of  about  20,000  ounces  over  the  product  of  the  preceding 
year.  Ontario  has  vast  oil  districts,  especially  in  the  county  of  Lambton,  which 
yields  the  greater  part  of  the  petroleum  produced  in  the  Dominion.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  minerals,  both  metallic  and  non-metallic,  during  1899  amounted  to 
$8,789,901,  an  increase  of  about  $1,500,000  over  the  production  of  the  preceding  year. 
There  were  10,000  men  employed  in  the  mineral  industries,  and  the  total  of  wages 
paid  out  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,930,100.  The  official  returns  for  the  fishery 
industries  during  the  calendar  year  18^  (the  last  officially  reported)  also  show 
considerable  progress  since  1897.  The  total  value  of  the  catch  was  $1,433,632,  an 
increase  of  $143,810  over  that  of  1897.  The  principal  catch  was  trout,  $582,430; 
whitefish,  $232,7(32;  herring,  $146,640,  and  pickerel,  $135,767.  The  total  value  of  the 
fish  exoorted  during  1898-99  was  $440,960,  and  the  amount  of  fry  distributed,  80,750,- 
000.  The  capita!  invested  in  the  fishery  industries  amounted  to  $6^,778,  and  the 
federal  revenue  was  only  $5831,  against  $30,574  in  the  preceding  year.  The  agricul- 
tural statistics  for  1899  show  a  considerable  decline  in  the  yield  of  winter  wheat, 
which  amounted  to  14,439,827  bushels,  or  13.8  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1899,  and  25,- 
158,713  bushels,  or  24.0  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1898.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  was 
7.041,317  bushels;  oats,  89,897.724  bushels;  barley,  14,830,891  bushels;  potatoes,  19,- 
933.366  bushels;  clover  and  hay,  3,498.705  tons,  and  tobacco,  2,241,562  pounds.  The 
total  value  of  the  farm  property  of  the  province  in  1899  was  given  at  $923,022,420, 
estimating  the  value  of  the  land  at  $556,246,569,  buildings  at  $210,054,396,  implements 
*t  $52,977,232,  and  live  stock  at  $I03,744,233-  In  1898  there  were  in  the  province  2&2 
creameries,  with  a  total  annual  output  of  9,008,992  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at 
$1,632,234. 

Commerce  and  Banks. — The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was 
$60,308,057,  an  increase  of  more  than  $10,000,000  as  compared  with  1898.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  imports.  $40,143,817  came  from  United  States  and  $13,413,258  from 
Great  Britain.  The  amount  of  duty  collected  was  $9,460,276.  The  total  value  of 
exports  was  $48,137,912.  against  $46,786,295  in  1898.  The  number  of  commercial 
railures  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  546.  with  $2,882,048  liabilities  and  $2,180,685 
assets.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  province  at  the  end  of  1899  consisted  of  952 
steamers  and  536  sailing  vessels,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  134.234.  The  number  of 
chartered  banks  and  batik  branches  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  306.  The 
481  post-ofSce  savings  banks  had  9^,184  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to 
w^,555.  The  only  government  bank  of  the  province  had  1467  depositors  and 
$648,367  deposits.  The  total  amount  of  clearings  passing  through  the  two  clearing 
houses  (Toronto  and  Hamilton)  was  $544,868,002,  against  $475,127,300  in  1898. 

Railways,  Telegraphs  and  Post-oMces.— At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  the 
total  lenph  of  the  railway  lines  of  the  province  was  6798  miles,  the  largest  provincial 
nuieage  m  the  Dominion.  The  amount  of  subsidies  granted  to  railways  constructed 
and  under  construction  was  $20,113,337  in  1899.  Government  telegraph  lines,  includ- 
ing the  Pelee  Island  system,  had  a  total  length  of  33-5  miles,  of  which  95  miles  were 
«*les.  The  revenue  from  the  telegraph  lines  was  $142,  and  the  expenditures,  $i65j. 
•I  Here  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  3228  post-offices,  in  which  77.500.00D 
letters  were  posted  during  the  year.  The  number  of  money-order  offices  has 
increased  to  816,  with  541.363  orders  issued,  representing  the  sum  of  $6,717,325. 
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Jnslmclion  and  Charities. — The  educational  system  of  Ontario  comprises  kiader- 
gartens,  public  or  separate  schools,  high  schools  or  collegiate  institutes,  ai»d  the  uni- 
versity. Educaticm  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13,  and  all  regulations 
for  the  public  and  the  high  schools  are  made  by  the  minister  of  education,  with  the 
approval  of  the  provincial  government.  The  statistics  for  1898  give  the  number 
of  public  schools  at  5932,  with  an  enrolment  of  478,394  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  273,451.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  2743  nale  and  6466  female 
teachers.  There  were,  besides,  345  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  41,6^  registered 
pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25,671,  and  8  Protestant  separate  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  266.  There  were  also  130  bigti  schools,  with  571 
teachers  and  an  enrolment  o£  23,301 ;  61  county  model  schools,  10  normal  schools,  12 
normal  colleges.  116  kindergartens,  75  teachers'  institutes,  and  18  night  schools. 
Besides  the  institutions  enumerated  above,  there  were  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Education  6  art  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  about  700,  247  public  and  117  free 
libraries,  with  436.124  and  425.923  volumes  respectively.  The  total  receipts  for  edu- 
cational purposes  were  $5,219,444,  made  up  of  government  grants,  municipal  asse^>- 
raents,  and  clergy  reserve  fund.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $4,392,714.  The 
ntmiber  of  schools  for  Indian  children  was  81,  with  an  enrt^ment  of  2725,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  1589.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  province  consisted 
in  i8(^  of  48  general  hospitals,  ^  houses  of  refuge,  31  orphan  asylums,  7  asylums  for 
the  insane,  and  a  few  other  institutions,  containing  36,851  inmates.  These  institutions 
are  maintained  partly  by  the  government  and  partly  by  private  subscriptions  and 
municipal  aid.  The  total  amount  received  for  charitable  purposes  in  1898  was 
$1,666,227,  of  which  the  government  contributed  $887,997.  The  expenditures  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $1,446,551. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  the  province  for  the  calendar  year  1899  was  $4,096^95. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  were  the  Dominion  subsidy,  $1,196373;  woods 
and  forests,  $1,092,849;  licenses,  $373,804,  and  casual  revenue,  ^57,979.  The  expen- 
ditures for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $3,710,421.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were:  Public  institutions.  $807,598;  education,  $746,002;  Department  of  Justice, 
$417,212;  civil  government,  $253,013,  and  agriculture,  ^i22,iia  The  amount  of 
railway  subsidies  payable  for  the  next  30  years  was,  on  December  31,  1899,  $1,962,- 
903,  and  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  $2,250,932. 

History  for  J900.— An  important  amendment  to  the  Mines  act  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis,  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  Its  object  is  to  secure  the 
treatment  and  refining  of  ore  witliin  the  Dominion,  and  it  provides  for  the  abolition 
of  mining  royalties,  conferring  at  the  same  time  upon  the  government  the  power  to 
substitute  instead  a  tax  on  the  ore.  which  is  to  be  wholly  or  partly  refunded  in  case 
of  ores  treated  in  the  Dominion.  The  sum  of  $40,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  that  part  of  the  province  which  is  knows 
under  the  name  of  New  Ontario. 

ORANOB  HIVBR  COLONY,  formerly  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  annexed  to 
the  British  Empire  by  formal  proclamation  on  May  28,  1900.  The  colony  is  boanded 
on  the  north  by  the  Vaal  River  Colony,  formerly  the  South  African  Republic,  on  the 
east  by  Natal  and  Basutoland,  on  the  south  by  Cape  Colony,  on  the  west  by  Cape 
Colony,  Griqualand  and  Bechuanaland.  It  has  an  estimated  area  of  48.326  square 
miles  and  a  popidation  of  207,503,  includiiig  129.787  Kaffirs  and  77,716  whites. 
Eighty -five  per  cent,  of  the  latter  are  Boers.  The  capital  and  largest  town  is  Bloem- 
fontem,  with  a  population  of  about  5000.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  inhabituls 
belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Education  is  provided  by  the  government, 
which  spent  in  1898  about  $275,000  for  this  purpose.  In  that  year  there  were  199 
government  schools,  with  8157  pupils  and  42  private  school?,  with  753  pupils.  About 
35  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  The  country  is  little  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  out  of  29.900.000  acres  less  than  i  per  cent,  is  cultivated.  Grazing,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  excellent,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  colony  is  the  raising  of  lire 
stock,  especially  sheep.  Diamonds  and  coal  are  the  principal  minerals,  the  product 
of  the  former  in  1898  being  valued  at  $7,543.ooo.  Gold  and  garnets  are  also  found. 
Ihe  principal  articles  imported  are  cereals,  wool,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  drief 
exports  are  diamonds,  wool,  hides,  grain,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Almost  the  entire 
trade  is  done  with  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  Basutoland.  Non-African  trade 
comes  in  through  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  In  1898  the  exports  to 
African  territory  were  valued  at  £1.923,425,  and  the  imports  at  £1,190.032.  In  1890 
and  all  through  1900  trade  was  largely  interfered  with  by  the  war  wHh  Great 
Bntain,  and  the  gathering  of  statistics  was,  of  course,  impossible.  (See  Tkajis- 
VAAL.)  On  January  i,  1899,  there  were  392  miles  of  railway  in  the  country  owned 
by  the  state,  and  1900  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Revenue  was  derived  from  the  rail- 
roads, irnport  duties  stamps,  posts  and  tekgrapha,  transfer  dnes,  naHTe  poll-tax.  and 
quit  rents;  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  the  rmilroads,  civil  list,  edncatioo, 
public  works,  posts  and  telegraphs,  police,  and  artillery.    In  1898  the  income 
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amounted  to  ^799,758,  and  the  expenditures  to  £956,752.  The  public  debt  in  1896 
was  about  £1,830,000.  Every  man  in  the  state  between  16  and  60  is  liable  to  military 
service  in  time  of  necessity.  In  1899  the  number  of  burghers  avaHablc  was  estimated 
at  22,000.  In  the  war  against  Great  Britain  ao,ooo  men  joined  the  Transvaal  army. 
Orange  River  Colony  was  settled  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry  by  Boers 
who,  desiring  to  escape  English  role,  migrated  to  Natal  aad  then  north .  of  the 
Orange  River.  In  the  convention  oi  Febniary  23,  1854,  the  inde^iendence  of  the  state 
was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.  In  1899  the  state  became  involved  in  war  with 
Great  Britain  through  its  alliance  with  the  Transvaal  Up  to  May  28,  1900,  the 
country  was  a  republic,  with  a  president  chosen  for  five  years,  and  a  legislative  coon- 
cil,  or  VolksToad.  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  adult  white  male  population,  for  four 
years,  the  suffrage  being  restricted  by  a  property  quali&cation. 
For  the  history  of  1900  and  the  details  of  the  fate  of  the  republic,  see  Tsansvaal. 

ORB  DBP08ITS.  During  the  year  1900  there  have  appeared  important  papers 
on  this  subject  One  of  these,  by  W.  H.  Weed,  deals  with  the  enrichment  of  mineral 
veins  by  later  metallic  sulphides  (TraHs.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  February,  1900).  In 
this  work  it  is  shown  that  in  the  weathering  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ore  deposit 
the  ore  becomes  oxidized,  and  is  often  taken  into  solution  and  carried  by  surface 
vraters  to  a  lower  depth,  where  it  is  redeposited,  causing  local  enrichment  of  the  vein. 
It  was  bought  for  some  time  that  this  enriching  of  the  mineral  only  took  place  within 
limits  of  the  oxidation  zone,  or,  in  other  words,  above  the  limit  of  standing 
water.  This  work  of  Weed,  however,  shows  that  the  metallic  salts  dissolved  out 
of  the  oxidized  portion  of  the  ore  bed  may  be  carried  below  this  limit  and  fire- 
cipitated  in  the  unaltered  or  unweathered  portion  of  the  ore  body.  Their  reprecipita- 
tion  is  due  to  their  coming  within  reach  of  redncing  inflncnces,  sttch  as  an  upward 
current  containing  metallic  sulphides. 

Another  paper  is  by  Van  Hise  {Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mm.  Eng.,  February,  1900), 
and  is  entitled  Some  Principles  Controlling  the  Deposition  of  Ores.  In  this  work 
the  author  discusses  the  circulation  of  water  in  the  ni>per  portions  of  the  earth's 
crast,  and  considers  that  the  movement  of  this  liquid  depends  largely  on  the 
irfiysical  structure  of  the  rock.  Van  Hise  conceives  that  the  rocks  of  the  crust 
are  divisible  into  two  zones — namely,  the  outer  zone  of  fracture,  in  which  the 
rocks  may  often  be  full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  and  an  inner  zone  of  flowage,  in  which 
the  rocks  are  under  such  great  pressure  that  they  flow  and  render  impossible  the 
formation  of  a  cavity.  Between  these  two  we  may  recognize  a  zone  of  combined 
fracture  and  flowage.  The  circulation  of  waters  occurs  chiefly  in  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture and  in  the  u^xr  portion  of  the  zone  of  fracture  and  flowage,  consequently  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  depth  at  which  cavities  for  the  deposit  of  ores  can  exist,  this 
depth  of  course  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  rock.  Accordingly,  Van  Hise  cal- 
culates that  cavities  cannot  exist  in  soft  shale  rocks  below  a  depth  of  1625  feet,  and 
in  granitic  rocks  below  a  depth  of  32,500  feet  His  condnsions  are:  i.  That  the 
greater  part  of  ore  deposits  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  underground  water. 
2.  That  the  material  for  ore  deposits  is  derived  from  rocks  within  the  zone  of 
fracture.  3.  That  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  water  depositing  ores  is  meteoric 
4.  That  the  flowage  of  underground  water  is  caused  chiefly  by  gravitative  stress. 
While  all  geologists  admit  the  importance  of  Van  Hise's  work,  at  the  same  time 
some  of  them  raise  the  point  that  he  has  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  circulating 
solutions  coming  from  the  lower  depths  of  the  earth's  crust  and  set  in  movement 
by  the  intrusion  of  ^eous  rocks.  A  third  important  work  is  by  W.  Lindgren,  and 
is  entitled  Metasomatic  Processes  in  Fissure  Veins  {Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.. 
tgoo).  The  term  metasomatism  is  one  used  to  describe  many  processes  connected 
with  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  which  involve  the  replacement  of  minerals  of  the 
wall  rock  by  ore  or  gangue.  Mr.  Lindgren  describes  these  processes  in_  detail,  and 
shows  that  they  are  much  more  widespread  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined.  The 
number  of  minerals,  he  says,  which  are  developed  by  metasomatic  processes  in  fissure 
veins  is  very  great,  and  he  uses  the  processes  and  the  minerals  thus  formed  as  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  fissure  veins.  Fourteen  types  are  identified  by  him,  and  he 
states  that  the  process  of  metasomatism  has  occurred  chiefly  in  those  fissure  veins 
which  do  not  show  a  banded  structure.  A  fourth  work  which  is  being  published  in 
the  form  of  a  scries  of  papers  by  J_.  H.  L.  Vo^,  in  the  Zeitsckrift  fur  praktische 
Geohgie,  deals  with  the  igneous  origin  of  certam  ore  bodies,  especially  those  con- 
taining magnetite  and  some  other  basic  minerals.  Professor  Vogt  considered  that 
most  titaniierous  magnetites,  as  well  as  some  chromite  and  pyrrhotite  bodic=,  are  the 
resah  of  a  $egr«gatiotia1  or  collecting  process  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
cotrfing  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  which  these  ores  are  ^ound.  This  is  a  theory  which 
was  cn>re9sed  by  some  geologists  many  years  ago,  but  its  importance  has  not  been 
generally  recognized  until  recently. 

OBSaON,  a  Pacific  coast  State  of  the  United  Stat«s,  has  an  area  of  96,030 
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square  miles.  The  capital  is  Salem.  Oregon  was  organized  as  a  Territory,  August 
14,  1848,  and  admitted  as  a  State,  February  14,  1859. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  production  and  value  of  the  precious  metals  for  1900 
was:  Gold,  83,000  fine  ounces,  $1,715,762;  silver,  150,000  fine  ounces,  $91,500.  WiA 
an  output  of  86,888  short  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $260,917,  the  State  produced  28,704 
tons  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  did  not  attain  the  figures  reported  ior 
1896  or  1897.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite,  the  total 
production  of  which  was  valued  at  $15,165. 

Agriculture. — The  principal  crops,  with  the  production  and  value  for  the  calendar 
year  1900,  were:  Wheat,  16,198,012  bushels,  $8,908,907;  oats,  3,282,770  bushels, 
$1,345,936;  barley,  905.928  bushels,  $380,490;  com,  3i7,M7  bushels,  $180,774;  ry«. 
94,040  bushels,  $57,364;  potatoes,  1,692,020  bushels,  $761,409,  and  hay.  1,677.085  tons. 
$11,404,178.  The  area  in  commercial  apple  orchards  is  stated  to  be  about  ^500 
acres,  valued  at  $16,500,000.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associaticm  of  Wod 
Manufacturers  gives  the  followii^  estimate  of  the  wool  clip  for  1900:  Number  of 
sheep,  2,351,274;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  18,810,192  pounds;  scoured  wool 
5,643,058  pounds.  Keturns  from  the  tax  assessors  for  1899  give  the  number  and 
value  of  live  stock  in  the  Slate  for  that  year  as  follows :  Horses  and  mules,  162,802, 
$2,478,774;  cattle.  379.450,  $4,823,782;  sheep  and  goats,  i,S59-839.  $2,227,563.  and 
swine,  80,234,  $168,486. 

Industries. — In  1899  the  lumber  product  was  669,650,000  feet,  valued  at  $6,228,25a 
During  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1900,  679  corporations  were  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  lor  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  various  business  enter- 
prises, as  follows:  Banks,  11;  creameries,  13;  canning  and  packing  companies,  24; 
drug  companies,  14;  irrigating  companies,  54;  land  and  investment  companies,  43; 
light,  water,  heat,  and  power  companies,  27;  lumber  companies.  35;  manufacturiog 
companies,  31;  mercantile  companies,  67;  mining  companies,  245;  newspa.pcr  com- 
panies, 10;  railroad  companies,  18;  miscellaneous  companies,  87;  the  capital  stock 
of  all  of  which  aggregated  $127,283,450.  In  1899  there  were  151  commercial  and 
business  failures,  or  1.90  per  cent,  of  the  7934  business  concerns  in  the  State;  and 
in  1900,  138  failures,  or  1.66  per  cent,  of  the  8332  business  concerns  in  operatkm 
that  year.  Though  the  latter  ^ear  shows  a  decrease'  in  both  the  number  and  the 
percentage  of  failures,  comparison  with  the  records  of  other  States  indicates  that 
the  percentage  of  failures  in  Oregon  was  unusually  high. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  districts  of  Willamette  and 
Oregon  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $i.8ia987, 
an  increase  in  a  year  of  $288,890;  and  the  exports,  $8,344,144,  a  decrease  of  $772,&39; 
total  foreign  trade,  $10,155,131. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  57  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1695.78.  Railroad  propertj- 
valuations  for  1899  were:  Railroad  bed,  $5,340,460;  roiling  stock,  $697,540;  total, 
$6,038,000. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  26  national  banks  in  operation  and  16  in 
liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggr^ated  $2,370,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$1,070,434:  deposits,  $13,055,467.  and  reserve  held,  $3,817,969.  The  State  banks 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  19,  and  had  capital.  $614,450;  deposits,  $3,301,580,  and 
resources,  $4,50?,  182;  and  private  banks,  2,  with  capital,  $87,000;  deposits,  $87,061, 
and  resources,  $184,450.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the 
exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Portland  aggr^ted  $102,047,454,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $11,257,307. 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  as  equalized  for  igoo  was 
$120,282,879,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $13,250,698.  The  secretary  of 
state  declares  in  his  biennial  report  that  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  lax  performance 
of  duties  by  assessing  officers,  and  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  has  been 
reduced  to  probably  30  per  cent,  of  its  true  valuation,  although  the  constitution 
requires  that  all  property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  true  cash  value.  The  tax  lew  is 
6.3  mills.  The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  I9<x>>  were  $4,572,452;  expenditures,  $3,627,829;  balance  January  i.  tgoi, 
$944,624. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  shows  a  total  enumeration  of  132,408 
persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was 
88,485,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  61,234.  There  were  2060  buildings  tised  at 
Rchoolhouses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  public  school  property  was  $2,871,718 
The  total  school  revenue  was  $1,270,568,  and  expenditures,  $1,159,125,  of  which 
$826,385  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure 
per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $18.93.  There  were  15  public  high  schotJs, 
with  54  teachers  and  1777  secondary  students;  private  secondary  schools,  with 
87  teachers  and  928  secondary  students;  and  4  public  normal  schools,  with  31  teachers 
and  561  students  in  normal  courses.    Nine  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and 
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for  both  sexes  rq>orted  no  professors  and  instructors,  1155  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  a  tot^  income  of  $91,475 ;  and  i  school  of  technology  reported  34  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  338  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of 
$88,386.  The  professional  schools  comprised  3  theological  schools,  with  12  instruct- 
ors and  58  students;  2  law  schools,  with  4  instructors  and  51  students,  and  2  medical 
schools,  with  39  instructors  and  84  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
3i3.;67;  in  1900,  413.530;  increase  for  the  decade,  99,7^9,  or  31.S  per  cent.  The 
tareest  city  is  Portland,  with  90,426  inhabitants. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Four  constitutional  amendments  were  rejected  by 
the  Oregon  electors  at  the  State  elections  held  in  June.  The  rejected  amendments 
were  as  follows : 

1.  That  women,  equally  with  men,  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

2.  That  the  county,  municipal,  and  school  district  debt  should  not  exceed  5  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  taxable  prtwerty. 

3.  That  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  increased  from 
three  to  five. 

4  That  a  more  strict  supervision  should  be  kept  over  reservoirs  and  water  rights. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections  in  1898  Geer  (Rep.)  received  45,093  votes,  and 
Kii^,  the  candidate  of  the  Fusionists,  received  34,542  votes.  Geer's  plurality  was 
I0i55i-  In  1900  C  F.  Wolverton  (Rep.)  was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  the  State  officers  are  Republicans.  The  Republican  representatives  to  the  56th 
Congress,  T.  H.  Tongue  and  Malcolm  Moody,  were  both  returned  to  the  57th 
Congress. .  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  23  Republicans, 

3  Democrats,  and  3  Populists;  and  in  the  House  of  42  Republicans,  6  Democrats, 
5  Fusionists,  3  Populists,  and  4  Silver  Republicans.  In  1901  the  State  Legislature 
will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  20  Republicans,  i  Democrat,  4  Citizens,  i  Union,  and 

4  Fusionists ;  and  in  the  House  of  30  Republicans,  2  Democrats,  13  Citizens,  3  Union, 
and  6  Fusionists. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  46,526  votes,  and  Bryan  received  33.385 
votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  48,7^,  and  Bryan  received  46,663.  Thus,  Mc- 
Kinley gained  in  plurality  from  2117  in  1896  to  13.141  in  1900. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  T.  T.  Geer;  secretary  of  state  and  auditor,  F.  I.  Dunbar;  state  treasurer, 
C  S.  Moore ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  J.  H.  Ackerman ;  adjutant-general, 
C.  U.  Gantenbein ;  attorney -general,  D.  R.  N.  Blackburn — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  C.  E.  Wolverton;  associate  justices,  Robert  S. 
Bean  and  Frank  A.  Moore;  clerk,  J.  J.  Murphy — all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  &cecutive — same  as  for  190a 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Robert  S.  Bean;  associate  justices,  C.  F.  Wolver- 
ton and  F.  A.  Moore;  clerk,  J.  J.  Murphy — all  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Thomas  H.  Tongue 
(Hillsboro)  and  M.  A.  Moody  (The  Dalles) — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  George  W.  McBride  (until  1901)  and  Jos. 
Simon  (until  1903) — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Jos.  Simon  (until  1903),  from  Portland;  other 
vacant. 

OaQANXO  OHBMISTRT.   See  Cbemistky. 

ORIBMTAI>  SOOmTT,  ABSBRIOAN,  founded  in  1842  for  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  had  In  1900  a  membership  of  380.  General  meeting  for  1901  at  New 
York,  in  April.  The  society  publishes  semiannually  the  American  Oriental  Journal. 
President,  D.  C.  Oilman;  secretary,  Washburn  Hopkins,  235  Bishop  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

ORMlTUOZiOaT.  The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  to  ornitholc^ists,  for 
though  no  remarkably  interesting  discoveries  were  made,  an  unusual  amount  of 
literature  has  appeared,  covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  subject.  The  year  has  been 
notable  for  the  great  increase  in  public  interest  in  bird  protection,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  This  has  been  shown  not  only  in  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
but  also  in  the  passing  of  additional  and  more  stringent  legislation.  This  was 
especially  shown  m  the  passage  of  the  Lacey  bill  by  Congress  in  May,  1900.  This  bill 
places  the  preservation,  distribution,  introduction,  and  restoration  of  game  and 
other  birds  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  regulates  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  animals,  and  prohibits  interstate  traffic  in  birds  or  game  killed 
contrary  to  State  law.  The  work  of  bird  protection  as  carried  on  by  various  organi- 
zations has  been  unusually  successful,  and  is  referred  to  briefly  below.  Two 
questions  connected  with  Uie  physiology  and  habits  of  birds  have  been  discussed 
quite  a  little  during  the  year :  In  England  there  has  been  discussion  as  to  the  cause 
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of  the  so-called  "racket  feathers"  in  the  tails  of  certain  tropical  birds ;  in  America 
there  has  been  some  sharp  discussion  of  the  qtiestion  whether  feathers,  after  being 
fully  matured,  can  receive  any  new  supplies  of  frigment ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
adult  birds  can  change  color  without  moulting,  by  change  in  the  color  of  the  feather 
itself.  Regarding  "racket  feathers,"  some  ornithologists  hold  that  the  peculiar  shape 
is  due  to  the  inherited  effect  of  mechanical  attrition  of  the  vane,  while  others  maio- 
tain  that  even  if  such  a  character  is  inheritable,  there  are  too  many  cases  where  soch 
attrition  on  exposed  feathers  does  not  take  place  to  m^e  the  theory  plausible'.  As 
to  change  of  color  in  a  dried  feather,  tnost  ornithologists,  and  especially  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  the  longest  and  most  patient  study,  agree  that  it  is  impossible, 
and  that  change  in  color  occurs  in  mature  birds  only  by  moult  or  attrition.  Two 
or  three  minor  events  arc  worthy  of  note.  Two  eggs  of  the  great  auk  were  sold  ai 
auction  in  London  in  June,  one  for  $900  and  the  other  for  $1575.  The  latter  is  the 
record  price,  and  the  egg  for  which  it  was  paid  is  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen 
known  of  its  special  type  of  marking.  A  ver^  interesting  event  is  the  discovery  of 
a  third  specimen,  a  skeleton  in  the  Zoc^ogical  Musetmi,  Florence.  Italy,  of  the 
extinct  lesser  emu  {Dromteus  ater).  There  are  two  specimens,  a  mounted  skin  and 
a  skeleton  in  Paris.  This  third  specimen  was  brought  to  Paris  with  the  others,  but 
trace  of  it  was  subsequently  lost,  and  its  recent  discovery  is,  therefore,  of  importance. 
The  lesser  emu  originally  inhabited  Kangaroo  Island,  south  of  Australia,  but  was 
promptly  exterminated  by  the  first  settlers.  The  awarding  of  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Linna^an  Society  of  London  to  Professor  Alfred  Newton,  the  well-known  English 
ornithologist,  is  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its  mention. 

OrganixatioHS. — The  third  International  Ornithological  Congress  was  hdd  at 
Paris  the  last  week  in  June  in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  It  included  fiw 
sections,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  again,  so  that  every  conceivable  branch  <A 
ornithology  might  be  presented.  The  German  Ornithological  Society  held  its  anmial 
meeting  at  Leipzig  in  October,  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  fbtmdin; 
of  the  society.  Delegates  were  present  from  the  ornithological  organizations  of 
other  countries,  and  the  meetings  were  both  a  scientific  and  social  snccess.  In 
America  the  principal  ornithological  organizations,  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  and  the  Audubon  Societies,  have  enjoyed  a  very  successful  year.  The  latter 
held  a  "conference  of  delf^jates"  at  Cambridge  in  connection  with  Xht  annual  meeting 
of  the  OrnithoI<»[ists'  Union,  which  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  usefulness 
of  the  Audubon  Societies  are  not  emotional  and  sentimental,  bat  are  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  their  educational  work  is  of  the  highest  value.  It  was  urged  that  classes 
for  bird  study  be  or^nized  as  a  means  of  awakening  interest  in  bird  protectioa 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  the  federation  of  the  Audubon 
Societies,  and  another  conference  will  be  held  in  New  York  in  November  of  1901 
The  American  Ornithologists'  Union  has  flourished,  and  the  annual  meeting  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  November  was  a  great  success.  The  membership  list  show; 
a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  and  is  now  748.  of  which  621  are  associate. 
The  delivery  of  the  memorial  addresses  by  Professor  D.  G.  Elliot  on  Dr.  Elliott  Cones, 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  on  Hon.  George  B.  Sennett,  late  active  members  of  the  union, 
were  the  features  of  the  first  day's  session.  Miss  Juliette  Owen,  of  St.  Joseph.  Ma. 
again  donated  $100  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  union.  Besides  the  reports  of  the 
committees,  there  were  twenty-one  papers  on  the  programme,  more  than  half  dealing 
with  the  habits  of  birds.  A  paper  on  Dooryard  Ornithology,  by  Judge  J.  N.  Clark, 
of  Saybrook.  Conn.,  showed  how  much  can  be  learned  of  birds  in  a  very  limited 
area,  for  in  his  own  yard  he  has  noted  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one  hundred 
species  of  birds.  Another  interesting  paper,  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  AUukoM 
Coast,  was  given  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam.  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  presented  a  verr 
valuable  historical  sketch,  entitled  Tlu:  American  Ornithologist/  Union  of  l&^4S- 
which  showed  clearly  the  discomforts  and  disadvantages  which  confronted  scientific 
workers  at  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  most  important  business  transacted  was 
the  proposed  change  in  the  bylaws,  whereby  the  present  class  of  active  members 
shall  be  known  as  fellows,  and  the  numerical  limit  be  raised  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five;  the  constitution  of  a  new  class  of  members,  also  limited  to  seventy-five,  to  be 
elected  from  the  present  list  of  associate  members,  and  known  as  members;  the 
name  of  the  present  associate  members  to  be  changed  to  associates.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  these  changes  will  be  adopted  at  the  next  congress  of  the 
union,  which  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  November.  The  matter  of  bird 
protection  received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  very  full  reports  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Stone  and  Dutcher,  of  the  committee  on  that  subject.  Mnch  was  accom- 
plished during  the  year  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  the  arousing  of  pttUic 
sentiment  A  special  appeal  was  made  in  March  for  funds  to  enable  the  cotntnittee 
to  protect  gulls  and  terns  along  the  coast,  on  the  ground  that  such  birds  are  not 
only  attractive  and  beautiful,  but  a  public  necessity  as  scavengers,  especially  in  such 
places  as  New  York  Harbor.  About  $1400  was  raised,  which  was  used  in  the  employ- 
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meat  of  wardens  to  protect  tiic  birds  oa  thdr  breecBng-grouD^  and  the  xcsolts  an 
very  satisfactory. 

Literature.  —  The  literatore  of  ttie  year  has  been  great  in  quantity  and  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  The  Americao  periodicals  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  prosperoos  year. 
The  Auk  has  kept  up  its  high  standard,  and  has  somewhat  increased  in  size.  The 
plates  published  with  each  number  are  an  attractive  feature,  and  are  always  first-class. 
The  magazine  is  Indispensable  to  any  one  interested  in  ornithology.  Bird  Lore,  the 
official  oigan  of  the  Audubon  Sodeties,  has  evidently  struck  a  pojiular  chord,  for  it 
has  more  than  filled  the  promises  made  for  It,  and  enters  on  its  third  >'ear  with  the 
brightest  prospects.  It  is  to  be  increased  in  size;  its  guality  was  already  all  that 
ccMud  be  desired.  The  organ  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  California,  the 
Condor,  baa  passed  through  its  second  year  creditably,  and  furnishes  the  Pacific 
coast  with  a  progressive  ornithological  journal.  Literature  relating  to  the  American 
avifauna  has  not  been  as  abundant  as  usual,  and  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  popular 
bocrics,  the  ^ceding  year  having  apparently  suppKed  the  demand.  The  only  Iwoks 
of  the  year  in  this  class  are  Chapman's  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera^  a  vtdume  z&.  218 
pages,  and  Xi\ig^xst€%  Bird  Hames^  an  interesting  attempt  to  study  and  classify  the 
nests  of  Urds  with  the  aid  of  a  camera,  a  v<4ume  of  183  pages  with  40  j^tes ;  Beyer's 
Avifauma  of  Louisiana  and  Grinneirs  Birdi  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region  are  local 
lists  of  more  than  usual  imporUnce.  The  former  is  a  pamphlet  of  45  pages,  and  is 
the  first  list  of  the  birds  of  that  State  yet  published.  The  latter  is  a  paper  of  some 
80  pages  and  a  mai^  noteworthy  for  the  very  interesting  observations  made  on  113 
birds  seen  in  that  arctic  region.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  to  be  published 
by  the  Cocker  Oroitht^ogical  Club  on  the  Pacific  coast  avifauna.  Macoun's  Cata- 
logmeof  Canadian  Birds,  of  which  Part  1.,  a  volume  of  225  pages,  has  appeared,  gives 
promise  of  being  the  most  important  work  ever  published  on  the  birds  cnE  the  northern 
half  erf  this  continent.  1 1  is  issued  by  the '  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  A  some- 
what technical  paper,  but  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  ornithologists,  is  I>wight's 
Sequence  of  Plumages  and  Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of  New  York,  a  volume  of 
nearly  300  pages,  ilTastrated  with  7  plates.  Dr.  Dwight  gives  no  comfort  to  believers 
in  the  theory  that  birds  change  the  color  of  their  plumages  by  pigment  deposit  in  ma- 
tured feathers.  In  England  a  number  of  notable  books  have  appeared,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  rather  local  to  their  scope,  but,  nevertheless,  of  general  interest.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  Miss  Fulcher's  Among  the  Birds  and  two  books  by  Mr.  C. 
jyixOTL,Amone  the  Birds  in  Northern  Shires  and  The  Story  of  the  Birds.  TTie  latter 
is  a  volume  oF  over  300  pages,  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  history,  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  habits  of  birds.  Somewhat  Similar  in  scope  is  Pycraft's  The  Study  of  Bird 
a  useful  handbook  for  students  of  orQitboIogy.  Ussher  and  Warren's  Biids  of 
Ireland  is  a  very  creditable  volume  of  450  pages  with  good  accounts  of  the  birds  of 
tliat  i^and.  A  list  that  will  attract  attention  because  of  its  authors  and  associations 
is  Collett  and  Hansen's  account  of  the  Birds :  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition, 
a.  paper  of  54  pages,  ittustrated  with  2  plates,  i  of  which  is  colored.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  between  84°  and  85°  north  latitude  10  species  of  birds  were  seen,  the  fulmar 
petrel  being  seen  farthest  north.  The  most  interesting  birds  seen  were  the  roseate 
gulls,  the  colored  plate  showing  one  of  these  in  its  first  plumage.  Two  noteworthy  books 
on  the  ornithology  of  Africa  have  been  published  during  the  year,  both  by  men  con- 
nected with  the  British  army.  One  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Fauna  of  South 
Africa,  edited  by  W.  L-  Sdater,  and  deals  with  about  one-half  of  the  Passerine  birds. 
It  is  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Stark,  who  was  killed  November  19^  189^  during  the  siege 

Ladysfflith.  Fortunately,  the  manuscript  the  second  volnme  is  said  to  be  prac- 
tically complete.  The  present  work  is  a  bnutifally  printed  volume  of  350  pages,  and 
will  prove  a  very  useful  manual,  as  far  as  it  goes.  CaijtaiD  Shelley's  Birds  of  Afria^ 
is  a  work  of  wicter  scope,  including  all  the  birds  fonnd  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the 
neighborine;  islands  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
1896,  and  during  1900  the  second  volume  has  been  published  in  two  parts.  This  vol- 
ume contains  350  pages  and  14  plates,  and  deals  with  169  species.  No  definite  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  this  magnificent  work  is  planned,  but  it  is  hoped  to  bring  out  a  vol- 
ume annually  until  the  entire  avifauna  of  the  region  has  been  described.  Two  general 
systematic  works  deserve  mention,  Sharpe's  Hand  List  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of 
Birds  and  Dubois's  Synopsis  Avium.  The  first  volume  of  both  of  these  works  was 
published  in  1 899,  but  during  the  past  year  additional  parts  have  appeared.  Volume  1 1, 
of  the  Hand  List  is  devoted  to  the  Psittaci  and  Picaria  and  includes  2861  species. 
Three  fascicules  of  the  Synopsis,  containing  over  200  pages,  illustrated  with  j  plates, 
have  appeared,  dealing  with  about  3000  species  of  Picaria  and  Passeres. 

OBBORN,  Uenby  Fairfield,  professor  of  zoology  in  Columbia  University,  and 
curator  of  vertebrate  paleontology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  anntud, 
meeting  in  1900.    During  the  year  Professor  Osborn  was  api^bUMtedtivVFKhn^ 
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paleontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  paleontologist  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1857,  and  was  educated 
at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1877.  He  remained  at  Priiuxton  and  became 
a  member  of  the  teaching  stafF,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  extensive  researches, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  After  serving  as  professor  at  Princeton  for 
a  number  of  years,  in  1891  he  received  a  call  from  Columbia  to  become  the  head  of 
the  newly  established  Da  Costa  department  of  biology.  He  was  also  made  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  pure  science  when  it  was  organized  in  1890,  and  retained  this  position 
until  1895-  In  1894  Professor  Osborn  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1898  he  became  president,  holding  the  position  until 
i()00.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
&>ciet^,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  taking 
an  active  part  in  planning  the  zoological  garden  in  Bronx  Park.  Professor  Osborn 
has  been  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  literature  of  paleontology,  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, neurology,  embryology,  and  education.  He  is  the  author  of  From  the  Greeks 
to  Darwin,  published  in  1894.  being  the  first  volume  of  the  Columbia  Univcrsi^ 
biological  series. 

OSBflULN  SIOMA.  See  Egypt  (paragraph  Egyptian  Soudan). 

OSMAN  NUBI  PASHA  GHAZI,  the  famous  defender  of  Plevna,  died  February 
4.  1900,  at  Constantinople.  Accounts  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth  differ, 
some  placing  the  time  in  i8j2  and  others  in  1837,  and  the  place  either  Tokat  or 
Amasia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  education  was  purely  Turkish,  he  having  little  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  tongues  or  modern  science  and  culture  such  as  more  recent  Turkish 
officers  have  acquired.  Having  entered  the  military  academy  at  Constantinople  in 
1850,  he  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  Syria  ten  years  later,  when  England  and  France 
compelled  the  Porte  to  sta;^  the  outrages  of  the  Druses  and  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions to  the  Maronite  Christians.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Cretan  War  in 
1867,  gained  promotion,  and  later  took  part  in  campaigns  in  Servia  and  Yemen. 
When  the  Russo- Turkish  War  broke  out  in  1877  he  was  a  full  general,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  commanders  in  Turkey.  >AMien  the  Ru^ians 
crossed  the  Danube  in  July,  1877,  they  were  opposed  by  Osman,  who  commanded  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  army,  which  he  intrenched  on  the  hills  about  Plevna.  The 
defence  was  well  planned  by  the  well-trained  engineer  Tewfik  Pasha,  and  his  skill, 
together  with  the  determination  of  Osman,  enabled  the  six^  thousand  Turks  to 
hold  at  bay  for  nearly  five  months  the  large  army  of  the  Russians  and  Roumanians. 
The  besiegers  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  great  loss,  but  on  December  10  Osman 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate.  The  remarkable  military  skill  of  the  man 
was  especially  evident  when  his  army  was  on  the  defensive,  but  it  must  be  said  that 
bl  offensive  warfare  his  ability  as  a  leader  was  less  prominent.  As  an  instance  of 
this  the  fact  may  be  cited  that  before  his  army  was  shut  up  in  Plevna  by  assuming 
the  offensive  he  might  have  obtained  a  much  stronger  position  at  Orkhante.  After 
the  Russian  War  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  guard  at  Constan- 
tinople, was  made  governor-general  of  Crete,  and  in  1870-80  and  18S1-84  was 
minister  of  war.  Though  a  brave  and  capable  leader,  Osman  was  a  typical  Turk, 
showing  cruelty  in  the  field  and  allowing  onruption  and  various  other  abases  to 
invade  his  department  when  he  was  minister  of  war.  He  received  from  the  sultaa 
much  wealth  and  many  honors,  and  was  made  grand  marshal  of  the  palace. 

OTIS,  Elwell  Stephen,  brigadier-general  United  States  Army,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  sailed  from  Manila,  P.  I.,  on  May  5,  1900,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month.  He  came  on  leave  of  absence, 
granted  at  the  wish  of  the  Administration,  which  urged  that,  by  reason  of  protracted 
severe  labors  in  an  unfavorable  climate  he  deserved  and  needed,  a  season  of  rest 
It  was  at  the  time  understood  that  he  would  return  to  his  post  in  October  following, 
but  his  successor.  General  MacArthur,  has  since  been  retained  in  command.  His 
second  report,  covering  operations  from  September  i,  1899,  to  May  5,  1900,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  able  and  exhaustive  papers  ever  filed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment archives.  From  his  alma  mater.  Rochester  University,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  on  June  15  he  was  entertained  at  a  celebration  held  in  his 
honor  by  the  city  of  Rochester.  He  has  since  been  promoted  to  be  major-general 
United  States  Army,  to  succeed  General  Wesley  Merritt  retired,  and  is  now  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  m.  He 
will  be  retired  from  active  ser\'ice  on  March  25,  1902. 

OTIS,  Fessenden  Nott,  A.M.,  M,D.,  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  wide  reputation, 
died  in  New  Orleans,  May  24,  1900.  Born  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  i&s,  he 
was  educated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  the  New  York  Medical  College, 
graduating  at  the  latter  in  1852.  During  the  following  year  he  was  assistant  physician 
at  Blackwell's  Island  Hospital,  New  York,  and  then  until  i860  was  surgeon  to  the 
United  States  Mail  Steamship  Company.   In  1861  he  served  as  surgeon  to  the  New 
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York  Pdice  Department,  and  from  1862  to  i^i  was  lecturer  on  genito-urinary 
diseases  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  He  then  became 
a  clinical  professor  at  this  institution,  retaining  his  position  until  1890.  In  1869-73 
he  was  superintending  surgeon  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  in 
1870-72  was  president  of  the  medical  board  of  the  Police  Department.  He  acted 
as  consulting  surgeon  to  several  New  York  hospitals.  Besides  numerous  mono- 
graphs on  medical  subjects,  he  wrote  the  followmg  works:  Lessons  in  Drawing, 
Studies  of  Animals  and  Landscapes,  two  vols.  (1849-50);  Tropical  Journeyings 
(1856)  ;  History  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  its  Commercial  Connections  (1860); 
Stricture  of  the  Male  Urethra;  Physiology  of  Syphilitic  Infection;  Clinical  Lessons 
on  Syphilis.  Dr.  Otis  invented  a  number  of  surgical  instruments. 

OTTAWA  FIRB.   See  Canada  (paragraph  Ottawa  Fire). 

OTTBNDORFER,  Oswald,  an  American  journalist  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  died  December  15,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Moravia 
in  1826,  and  studied  jurisprudence  at  Vienna  and  Prague.  At  the  University  of 
Vienna  he  was  involved  in  the  movement  of  the  students  in  1848  to  overthrow  the 
Metternich  government,  and  afterward  took  part  in  the  popular  revolution  in  Saxony 
and  Baden.  To  escape  punishment,  he  came  to  America  in  1850  with  that  group  of 
Germans  of  whom  Carl  Schurz  is  the  best  known.  Starting  in  the  counting-room 
of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  Ottendorfer  finally  acquired  control  of  the  paper. 
At  first  the  journal  represented  the  Democratic  principles  of  the  editor,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  Ottendorfer  withdrew  from  that  party,  and  his  [uper  hence- 
forth took  an  independent  stand  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
committee  of  seventy  which  strove  to  improve  the  municipal  government  and  the 
political  conditions  after  the  downfall  of  the  Tweed  rfgime;  Mr.  Ottendorfer  was 
an  alderman  in  1872  and  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  in  1874.  He  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Oeveland,  and  was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  1892.  His  anti-imperialistic  prin- 
ciples led  Ottendorfer  at  first  to  favor  Bryan  in  the  last  campaign,  but  fear  of  the 
free-silver  policy  of  the  platform  finally  caused  him  to  support  McKinley.  The 
Staats-Zeitung  continued  to  reflect  Mr.  Ottendorfer*s  views,  though  some  years 
previous  to  his  death  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  active  newspaper  work. 
Mr.  Ottendorfer  was  a  man  of  great  liberality;  he  built  and  endowed  an  educational 
institution  at  Zwittau,  his  native  town,  and  gave  to  New  York  the  Ottendorfer  Free 
Library.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  $200,000  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
and  $50,000  to  the  Staats-Zeitung  employees. 

OTSTBB.  COLTURB.  See  FiSH  and  Fisheries  (paragraph  United  States  Fish 
Commission). 

OTSTER  FZSHBRHIS.   See  FiSH  and  Fisheries. 

OZOKBBITB.  A  report  on  the  Ozokerite  industry  of  Galicia  has  recently  ap- 
peared from  the  office  of  the  Austrian  minister  of  agriculture,  and  states  that  about 
8000  tons  of  the  substance  are  mined  annually.  After  mining  the  ozokerite  it  is 
sorted  and  melted  in  open  boilers  and  freed  from  water.  It  is  then  cast  into  molds, 
and  the  cakes  thus  produced  are  ready  for  market  Six  or  more  different  sorts  are 
recognized,  and  are  obtained  from  the  raw  material,  which  occurs  in  a  hard  marl. 
Much  ozokerite  is  also  distributed  through  this  tatter  substance  in  a  finely  divided 
form,  and  is  abstracted  by  a  special  process,  which  gives  a  product  of  special  quali^. 

PiBDIATBIO  90OIBTT)  AMaRlOAN,  organized  in  1888;  in  1899  had  54 
members.    President,  William  D.  Booker,  M.D.,  Maryland;  secretary,  Samuel 
Adams.  M.D.,  i  Dupont  Circle,  Washii^on,  D.  C.    Crtneral  meeting  for  1901, 
Niagara  Falls,  first  week  in  June. 

PAlNTIMOk  Europe. — ^The  thirty-first  exhibition  of  works  by  old  masters,  or 
deceased  masters,  of  the  British  school,  opened  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in 
January  and  closed  in  March.  It  consisted  of  works  by  Van  Dyck.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  from  May 
7  to  August  6.  There  were  2057  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  which  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  oil  and  water  color  paintings  and  sculpture,  architectural  designs  and  etch- 
ings. There  were  purchased  by  means  of  the  Chantry  Bequest  Fund  "The  Two 
Crowns,"  by  Frank  Dicksee,  and  "Winter's  Sleep."  by  H.  W.  Adams.  John  Belcher, 
Alfred  Drury,  Joseph  Farquharson,  and  Henry  S.  Tuke  were  elected  associates.  An 
exhibition  of  works  by  old  masters  of  the  Flemish  and  British  schools  was  held  at 
the  New  Gallery  in  January.  Two  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  George  Romney  were 
held  during  the  year  at  the  Grafton  galleries.  At  the  Dudley  Gallery  two  water- 
color  displays  were  held,  and  one-fifth  of  the  drawings  shown  were  sold.  Other  London 
exhibitions  were:  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Color,  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Color,  Society  of  Oil  Painters.  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  the  New  English  Art  Club,  Society  of  Women  Artists, 
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Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  Society  of  Miniaturists,  and  "one-nuD  shows"  as  fol- 
lows: C.  N.  Kennedy  and  Lynwood  Palmer,  at  Carleton  galleries ;  Mnnkacsy,  Miss 
Daintrey,  Hugh  Themison,  W.  H.  Borrow,  F.  C.  Gould.  David  Green,  Charles  Sain- 
ton and  H.  Caffiere,  at  Continental  Gallery ;  Harry  Goodwin  and  Nico  W.  Junsmann, 
at  Dowdeswell  galleries;  Moffat  Lindner,  at  Dunthomc's  Gallery;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adrian  Stokes,  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  Charles  M.  Horstall,  Tur- 
ner, M.  and  E.  Detmold,  Austen  Brown,  Arthur  Hughes,  Mrsw  Sntro,  Herbert 
Schmafz,  Albert  Goodwin,  and  Arthtir  Hopkins,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society;  Monticelli. 
Henry  Muhrman,  Frank  Mara,  Bertram  Pricstman,  and  W.  Mouncey,  at  Goopil 
Gallery;  Rosa  Bonheur  (300  works),  at  Hanover  Gallery.  The  "Landscape  Exhi- 
bition" included  work  by  Peppercorn,  Allan,  Hill,  Leslie  Tbomsoo.  E.  A.  Waterlow. 
and  Aumonier,  and  tn  August  there  was  a  loan  exhibition  at  the  People's  Palace. 

Picture  sales  in  England  were  much  affected  by  the  South  African  War.  The 
m06t  important  was  that  of  the  Bloomfield  Moore  collection,  which  netted  £72.554; 
two  examples  of  Van  Dyck,  at  the  Peel  sale,  brought  £24,254;  Sir  Joshua.  Reynolds, 
4  portraits  at  Arundle  Castle  sale,  iii,ooo;  Romney,  "Charlotte  Peirse."  June  16, 
iTooo;  Hobbema,  "View  of  Watermill,"  June  16,  £6200;  Sir  John  Millais.  "Boyhood 
of  Raleigh,"  Retss  sale,  £5200  (presented  by  Lady  Tate  to  the  Tate  Gallery)  ;  same 
sale,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  "Helios  and  Rhodos,"  £2750;  same  sale,  Rembrandt,  "Stone 
Bridge,"  £2200;  at  the  Bloomfield  Moore  sale  a  Troyon,  "Pastoral  Landscape," 
brought  £2530,  and  a  Millais,  "Cuckoo/'  £1530.  Other  important  sales  amounted  to: 
G.  W.  Moss.  £13,383 ;  James  Reiss,  £15.689,  and  Gregory  heirlooms,  £10^39,  at 
Christie's.  Nearly  £10,000  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  pictures  contributed  for  the 
Artists'  War  Fund.  At  the  Pari:i  Exposition  medals  of  honor  were  awarded  to  Sir 
L.  Atma  Tadema  and  W.  Q.  Orchardson ;  gold  medals  to  G.  Clausen,  Stanhope  A. 
Forbes,  E.  J.  Gregory,  J.  H.  Lorimer,  Sir  George  Reid,  and  J.  M.  Swan.  In  1900 
the  English  nation  came  into  full  possession  of  the  great  Wallace  collectioa,  placed 
in  Hertford  House.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Vaughan,  the  National  Ganery 
received  work  by  Raphael,  Constable,  Stothard,  Landseer,  Reynolds,  and  Turner. 
Two  Constables  went  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  'Turners  to  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  National  Galleries.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  received  27 
pictures  from  James  Orrock,  and  works  by  old  and  modern  masters  from  Constantine 
lonides.  Private  subscribers  presented  Burne-Jones's  "King  Cophetua  and  the 
Beggar  Maid"  to  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Societe  Internationale  dc  Petnture  et  Sculpture  held  its  seventeenth  annual 
exhibition  at  Georges  Pctit's  gallery  in  Paris,  Whistler,  Besnard,  Meunier,  Alex- 
ander Harrison,  and  Humphreys  Johnston  being  among  the  contributors.  In  Brus- 
sels, in  February,  there  was  an  exhibition  at  the  Cerde  Artistique  of  pictures  by  H. 
Huklenbrok  and  the  late  H.  Evenepoel.  The  Belgian  Society  of  Water  Colorists 
celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  with  an  exhibition  at  the  rmtsemn.  The  Hessian 
Art  Exhibition  was  held  at  Darmstadt.  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragemeot 
of  the  Fine  Arts  held  its  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  at  Ghent  There  was  a  dis- 
play in  Milan  of  pictures  by  the  late  Giovanni  Segantmi.  "La  Demi-Douzaine"  ia 
Paris  held  an  exhibition  in  Rue  Caumarttn,  where  later  Fern  and  Le  Gout-Geraid 
showed  six^-six  pictures.  The  Libre  EsHi^tiqne  Baton  at  the  Musee  d«  BmxeDes 
contained  works  by  John  Sargent,  Gustave  Moreatt.  Fanttn-Latour,  and  many  of  the 
Glasgow  school.  At  Leipr^  there  v/as  a  display  of  German  art,  inchidiiig  work  bjr 
Bantzer,  Banrn,  Bendrat,  Fiedler,  Kuehl,  Reutsch,  Ritter,  Sterl,  Streinel,  and 
Zwintscher.  In  igoo  was  held  the  Triennial  Brussch  Salon  at  the  Palais  dn  Cm- 
quantenaire.  The  aimual  exhibition  in  Paris  was  embodied  in  the  Exposition,  and 
the  display  was  most  comjirehensiTe.  The  Grand  Prix  for  painting  was  awarded  as 
follows:  Benjamin  Constant.  Cazin,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Harpignies,  Hcbert,  Henner. 
Henri  Martin,  Morot,  Roll,  Vollon,  France;  Lcnbach,  Germany;  Klirat,  Austria; 
Stevens,  Struys.  Belgium;  Kroj-er,  Denmark;  Sorolla.  Spain;  Sargent,  Whistler! 
United  States;  Alma  Tadema,  Orchardson,  Great  Britain;  Boldini,  Italy;  Thaalow, 
Norway;  J.  Israels,  Netherlands;  Serov,  Russia;  Zom,  Sweden;  Bencziir,  Hungary. 

Sales  at  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris,  included:  Carriere,  "QiiW  and  Dog."  13,000  francs; 
Sisley.  "On  the  l^'mg,"  11,600  francs;  drawings  by  Albrccht  Diirer,  "Portrait  of 
Jacob  Muffel,"  36,000  francs;  portrait,  "Bilibad  Perkcimer,"  same,  17.500  francs; 
"Young  Apostle,"  12.500  francs;  Fragouard,  "The  Sleeping  Watch."  17,500  francs: 
Watteau,  portrait,  "Angelo  Constantine,"  i6.roo  francs;  Da  Vinci.  "Study  of 
Drapery,"  12.500  francs;  Durer,  man's  portrait.  18.000  francs;  Murillo  "young 
Shepherd,"  29.500  francs.  At  Georges  Petit  Gallery,  Decamps's  "Children  Afraid  c3 
Dog,'*  loi.ooo  francs;  same.  "Dog  Kennel,"  35.000  francs;  Ziem.  "Venice,  Grand 
Canal."  29.700  francs  ;  Corot,  "Fisherman,"  44-500  francs ;  Daubtgny,  "Pasture  at  the 
River."  20,200  francs;  Fromentin,  "The  Chase,"  23,000  francs;  Sloreau,  "Jacob  and 
itK  Angel.  53.000  francs;  Troyon.  "Oak  Pond,"  23,500  francs;  same,  "Cattic  at 
Watenng-place."  24.000  francs;  Van  Marcke,  "Cattle."  30,500  francs.  At  Brussels 
there  was  »  sale  of  old  masters  in  May;  Memline,  "Last  Judgment,"  brought  50,000 
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francs;  Van  dcr  Weyden,  "Mater  Dolorosa,"  15,000  francs,  and  '"Ecce  Homo,"  16,000 
fruics  and  Ysebrandt,  "Christ  Between  the  Two  ThicTes,"  15,000  francs.  In  Paris, 
Corot,  "The  Pond,"  18.500  francs  and  "At  the  Pool,"  i6,goo  francs.  Sale  of  Rosa 
Bonheur's  atelier,  May  30  to  Jane  2,  over  2000  pictures  and  sk^cfaes  were  sold.  Best 
prices  were:  "Lion  Resting,"  15,100  francs;  "Head  of  Lion."  11,300  francs;  "In  tlie 
Forest,"  20,200  francs,  and  "Paris  Horse  Market,"  13,000  francs. 

United  States. — Pending  the  erection  of  its  new  building,  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  found  itself  homeless,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  the  galleries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fine  Arts  Society  in  which  to  hold  its  seventy-fifth  annual  exhibition  from  Janu- 
ary I  to  27.  Three  hundred  works  were  hung.  Charles  Schreyvogel  was  awarded  the 
Darke  prize ;  the  three  Halgarten  prizes  went  respectively  to  L.  P.  Dessar,  E.  Irving 
Couse  and  Granville  Smith.  Phcebe  A.  Bunker  took  the  Dodge  (woman's)  prize. 
During  the  year  Frank  Fowler  was  elected  an  Academician,  and  the  following  were 
made  associates :  William  M.  J.  Rice,  William  H.  Hyde,  Frederick  W.  Kost,  Carle- 
ton  Chapman,  Daniel  C.  French,  Kenyon  Cox,  Alfred  Q.  Collins,  Frank  Vincent 
DuMond  and  Samuel  Isham. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  held  its  sixty-ninth  annual  exhibition 
at  its  building  in  Philadelphia,  from  January  15  to  February  24.  The  display  was 
about  the  most  important  American  exhibition  of  the  year,  aiid  on  this  occasion  there 
were  seven  hundred  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  most  of  the  woilcs  beiiw  in  oil.  Among 
the  contributors  from  the  American  contingent  abroad  were:  John  W.  Alexander, 
Gari  Melchers,  Alexander  Harrison,  John  S.  Sargent,  and  Frank  D.  Millet.  Cecilia 
Beaux  received  the  gold  medal  for  her  portrait  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Griscom;  Henry 
0.  Tanner,  a  negro  painter,  by  the  way,  received  the  Waiter  Lippincott  prize,  and  the 
Mary  Smith  prize  was  awarded  to  Mary  E.  R.  Clay.  There  were  purchased  for  the 
Temple  Fund  paintings  by  Henry  O.  Tanner  and  John  W.  Alexander.  In  the  spring 
exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Clara  Mc- 
Chesney,  and  the  medal  for  the  fall  display  went  to  Charles  Harry  Eaton,  on  both 
occasions  for  water  colors.  Other  Hiiladelphia  exhibitions  took  place  at  the  Plastic 
and  the  T  Square  clubs. 

The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  was  held 
in  New  York  from  March  24  to  April  28.  Irving  R.  Wiles  took  the  Shaw  Fund 
award  with  its  money  prize  of  $1500;  the  Webb  landscape  prize  going  to  W.  Elmer 
Schofield.  No  special  departures  were  noticeable,  and  the  impressionistic  tendency 
of  past  years  was  less  in  evidence.  Louis  Loeb  was  elected  to  membership.  The  Ten 
Americans,  seceders  from  the  society,  though  numbering  nine  this  year,  as  last,  held 
a  display  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  New  York,  but  offered  nothing  unusual  or  out 
of  special  harmony  with  the  show  of  the  parent  society. 

For  twelve  days  only  the  American  Water  Color  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition 
in  the  small  ball-room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  closing  February  17.  As  a 
consequence,  it  was  possible  to  hang  fewer  pictures,  two  hundred  and  fifty  only  hav- 
ing been  accepted.  The  show  was  not  successful  financially,  the  expenses  far 
exceeding  the  receipts,  and  the  attendance  being  less  than  usual.  The  William  T. 
Evans  pnzc  was  awarded  to  B.  West  Clinedinst.  Important  work  was  contributed  by 
Albert  Stertier,  Arthur  I.  Keller,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Louis  Loeb.  Rosina  Emmet  Sher- 
wood, Childe  Hassam,  L.  E.  Earlc,  W.  L.  Lathrop,  and  Jules  Guerin.  At  the  gal- 
leries of  the  American  Art  Association  the  Society  of  Landscape  Painters  held  their 
second  annua!  exhibition,  beginning  May  16.  The  display  was  creditable,  though 
along  conventional  lines.  A  retrospective  exhibition  of  work  by  members,  teachers, 
and  students,  present  and  past,  of  the  Art  Students'  League,  m  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization,  was  held  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
from  May  10  to  20;  among  the  more  prominent  exhibitors  were  John  LaFarge, 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  William  M.  Chase,  George  de  Forest  Brush,  Douglas  VoTk, 
C  Y.  Turner,  Robert  Reid,  Albert  Hertcr,  Frank  Vincent  DuMond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sewell,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Edward  Simmons,  and  George  W.  Maynard. 

A  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  was  formed  early  in  the  year,  and  held  its  first 
exhibition  at  the  Knoedler  galleries,  the  display  creating  considerable  public  interest 
as  manifested  by  a  targe  attendance.  Some  half  a  hundred  works  were  shown,  the 
exhibitors  being  among  the  best  of  tiie  artists  working  in  this  direction.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  partial  list  of  members  exhibiting:  W.  J.  Baer,  W.  J.  Whittcmore,  Lucia  F. 
Fuller,  Laura  C.  Hills,  J.  A.  Macdougal,  I.  Josephi,  Rhoda  Holmes  Nichols,  and  Lydia 
Field  Emmet.  The  success  of  the  show,  demonstrating  an  active  interest  in  the 
work,  resulted  in  a  permanent  organization  with  promise  of  annual  exhibitions.  The 
first  of  the  autumnal  exhibitions  was  that  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  at  Pittsburg, 
which  opened  November  2,  being  the  fifth  annual  display.  The  first  prize,  of  $1500, 
was  awarded  to  the  French  painter.  Andre  Dauchez,  for  his  "Kelp  Gatherers."  Ben- 
jamin Foster,  of  New  York,  took  the  second  prize  of  $1000  with  a  large  landscape  of 
moonlight.  A  portrait  group  by  Sar^nt  Kendal!  of  a  mother  and  child  took  the 
third  prize  of  fspo.   Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  respectively  to  Robert  W. 
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Allan,  of  Glasgow ;  Jules  Oelsson,  a  Swede  identified  with  English  art  life  for  some 
years,  and  W.  E.  Schofield,  an  American.  There  were  many  important  pictures  from 
abroad,  including  works  by  John  Sargent,  Anders  L.  Zorn,  Stanhope  Forbes.  Frani 
Stuck,  A.  Degas,  J.  McN.  Whistler,  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  P.  A.  Besnard,  and  J.  J. 
Shannon.  Americans  represented  were  R.  W.  Vonnoh,  Cecilia  Beaux,  E.  C.  Tarbell. 
Frank  Benson,  Wilton  Lockwood,  Louis  Loeb,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  Elizabeth  Norse. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises,  the  Chinese  minister  com- 
ing on  from  Washington  to  deliver  the  opening  address.  On  November  p  the  New 
York  Water  Color  Qub  opened  its  eleventh  annual  exhibition,  four  hundred  works 
being  shown. 

Displays  of  the  works  of  individual  painters  were  many  and  important  during  the 
year,  and  were  held  at  the  galleries  of  the  dealers:  Prominent  among  these  were 
"Life  of  Christ,"  water  colors,  by  J.  J-  Tissot,  at  National  Academy  of  Design 
building;  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and  Henry  O.  Walker,  at  the 
Montross  Gallery ;  Frank  Hopkinson  Smith,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  and  Elihu  P.  Vedder, 
at  the  Avery  Gallery ;  Henry  W.  Ranger,  Arthur  Wardle,  and  Arthur  Hoeber,  at  the 

falleries  of  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons ;  F.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Geoi^e  de  Forrest  Brush, 
ohn  S.  Sargent,  Mrs.  Leslie  Cotton.  Julia  Haven,  Fedor  Encke,  Paul  De  Longpre. 
and  Theobald  Chartran,  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery.  At  the  last-named  place,  Chartran 
exhibited  a  large  picture  of  the  "Signing  of  the  Spanish  Protocol,"  in  which  were 
represented  President  McKinley,  the  French  minister,  M.  Cambon,  the  secretarj-  of 
state,  Judge  Day,  and  the  other  officials  connected  with  the  French  Ministry  and  State 
Department.  The  work,  which  was  commissioned  by  H.  C.  Frick,  of  Pittsburg,  was 
presented  to  the  United  States  government  and  hung  in  the  White  House.  Portraits 
by  Andreas  Andersen  were  shown  at  the  Keppcl  Gallery,  and  at  the  gallery  of 
William  Macbeth  were  held  displays  by  Childe  Hassam.  Arthur  B.  Davies.  Rostna 
Emmet  Sherwood,  and  William  Keith.  Joseph  Linden  Smith  showed  many  studies 
of  ancient  monuments  and  statuary  at  the  Architectural  League  rooms.  These  were 
made  in  Egypt.  Greece,  and  Itajy  mainly.  The  Clausen  Gallery  contained  during  the 
year  special  exhibitions  by  Louis  Paul  Dessar,  George  Inness,  Jr.,  W.  Gedney  Bunce 
and  Lee  Lufkin.  Other  one-man  shows  included  the  work  of  Augustus  Franzen. 
Ben  Foster,  and  Carle  J.  Blenner,  and  in  Boston,  J.  H.  Twachtman,  Wilton  Lock- 
wood  and  J.  Appleton  Brown. 

The  club  exhibitions  for  the  year  assumed  an  unusual  importance,  many  orpianiza- 
tions  holding  displays  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the  clubs  held  monthly  exhibitions 
during  the  season,  among  these  being  the  Union  League,  the  Lotos  and  the  Salma- 
gundi, the  last  named  showing,  among  other  displays,  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
Ralph  A.  Blakelock.  Others  were  the  Colonial,  Democratic,  Harmonic,  Union 
League,  of  Brooklyn,  the  St.  Botolph,  of  Boston,  and  man^  minor  organizations. 

An  effort  was  made  to  inaugurate  an  "American  Salon"  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  a  display  was  held  in  April.  The  affair  was  organized  by  some  people  rather 
more  prominent  socially  than  artistically,  and  the  co-operation  of  well-known  artists 
was  not  asked,  the  result  being  that  such  artists  as  sent  work  were  dissatisfied,  and 
the  display  was  not  in  the  least  a  success.  At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
May  was  held  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Frederick  E. 
Church  (q.v.),  famous  in  his  day  as  a  painter  of  panoramic  views  of  exceeding  detail 
and  fine  color.  The  show  came  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation,  for  the  man  and  his  art 
had  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  past  generation,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
younger  people,  even  those  interested  in  such  work.  Fourteen  works  were  placed  on 
view  in  one  gallery,  and  these  included  "Heart  of  the  Andes,"  "Niagara  Falls,"  from 
the  Corcoran  Gallery;  "Morning  in  the  Tropics,"  "Aurora,"  "Rainy  Season  in  the 
Tropics."  and  "Vale  of  St.  Thomas."  Though  generally  referred  to  as  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  Hudson  River  school,  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Church  was 
a  remarkable  draughtsman,  with  an  eye  for  color  possessed  by  few  modem  men. 
Seven  cartoons,  claimed  to  have  been  the  originals  executed  by  Raphael  for  the 
Vatican  tapestries,  were  shown  in  December  at  the  American  Art  galleries.  They 
came  from  the  Countess  O.  de  Dobrychine,  of  Odessa.  Russia,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously shown  in  Paris  and  London.  The  owner  had  received  them  as  an  inheritance 
from  her  great-grandfather,  a  Moscow  antiquary. 

Various  exhibitions  of  pictures  of  an  educational  nature  were  held  during  the 
year  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  The  work  of  Robert  Blum,  consisting  mainly 
of  his  sketches  and  studies  for  the  decoration  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  and 
a  similar  collection  of  work  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield  for  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
in  New  York,  were  among  the  important  work  displayed.  A  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  R.  Hall  McCormick,  mainly  of  the  early  English  school,  with  some 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  was  shown  at  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  under  die 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Art  Students'  Association,  and  later  the  collection  was  seat 
to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg.  throu|^  the  courtesy  of  the  ffrnntr. 


Upon  the  city  of  Buffalo  promising  to  raise  a  maintenance  fund  of  $100,000,  and 
the  money  having  been  subscribed,  J.  J.  Albright,  a  leading  citizen  of  that  city,  began 
the  erection  of  an  art  gallery,  placed  in  the  public  park.  It  will  be  in  severe  Greek 
style  of  architecture,  200  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  and  will  have  a  great  court  for 
statuary.  For  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  igoi  iq.v.),  William  A.  Coffin,  the 
artist  and  art  critic,  was  chosen  art  director,  and  Charles  Y.  Turner  was  made 
director  of  color  and  decoration.  The  French  government  purchased  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum  pictury  gallery  Alexander  Harrison's  "En  Arcadie,"  a  lai^  painting 
representing  nude  figures  in  a  woodland. 

The  new  Appellate  Court  House,  designed  and  built  by  James  Brown  Lord,  was 
decorated  by  a  group  of  American  artists,  and  the  structure  was  opened  early  in  the 
year.  A  frieze  in  the  main  hallway  was  painted  by  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Robert 
Reid,  Willard  Metcalf  and  Charles  Y.  Turner.  In  the  court-room  a  large  frieze  over 
the  judge's  bench  is  by  Kenyon  Cox,  while  three  large  panels  were  done  by  Edward 
E.  Simmons,  Henry  O.  Walker,  and  Edwin  H.  Blashfiefd.  Other  work  in  the  build- 
itu:  is  by  George  W.  Maynard  and  Joseph  Lauber.  For  the  decoration  of  the  New 
^morial  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  two  of  these  men,  Edward  E. 
Simmons  and  Henry  O.  Walker,  have  been  chosen,  together  with  a  third,  Robert 
Reid,  and  to  them  will  fall  important  compositions  of  "The  Concord  Fight," 
"Return  of  the  Volunteers,"  subjects  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  "The  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims"  and  "Eliot  Preaching  to  the  Indians."  A  decoration  for  the 
United  States  Pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  made  by  Robert  Reid,  and  shown 
in  New  York  early  in  March  before  it  was  shipped  abroad.  The  theme  portrayed 
America  lifting  the  veil  and  showing  the  world  tlie  resources  of  the  country.  There 
were  figures  typifying  Steam,  Electricity,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Productive- 
ness, and  so  on,  the  arrangement  being  in  good  taste.  F.  Luis  Mora  decorated  the 
tnain  reading-room  of  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Public  Library  with  a  panel  thirty-four  by 
fifteen  feet,  the  subject  being  the  "Awakening  of  Ignorance." 

The  awards  to  American  artists  exhibiting  at  the  Paris  Exposition  were  as  follows : 
Medals  of  Honor — John  S.  Sargent  and  James  McNeil  Whistler.  Gold  Medals — 
John  W.  Alexander,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  George  De  Forest  Brush,  Cecilia  Beaux, 
Winslow  Homer,  William  M.  Chase,  and  Abbott  H.  Thayer.  Silver  Medals — T. 
Noble  Barlow,  Frank  W.  Benson,  H.  T.  Bisbing,  Max  Bohm,  Frederick  A.  Bridg- 
man,  Walter  Appleton  Clark  (drawings),  Charles  H.  Fromuth,  Walter  Gay.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  (drawings),  Childe  Hassam,  J.  Humphreys  Johnston,  Arthur  I.  Keller, 
(drawings),  Wilton  Lockwood,  Walter  McEwen,  Elizabeth  Nourse,  Robert  Reid. 
Julian  Story,  H.  O.  Tanner,  Frederic  P.  Vinton,  and  Lionel  Walden.  Bronze 
Medals — Katharine  G.  Abbott.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  George  H.  Bogert,  Robert  Blum, 
William  J.  Baer  (miniatures),  W.  Gedney  Bunce,  Maud  A.  Cowles  (drawings), 
Bruce  Crane,  Howard  C.  Christy  (drawings),  Louise  Cox,  Henry  G.  Dearth,  W.  M. 
Darling,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Louis  P.  Dessar,  M.  E.  Dickson,  Ben  Foster,  August 
Franzen,  Lucia  F,  Fuller  (miniatures),  Robert  D.  Gauley,  Seymour  J.  Guy,  Charles 
H.  Hayden,  Laura  C.  Hills  (miniatures),  Albert  Herter,  G.  H.  Hitchcock,  H.  Bolton 
Jones,  Ridgway  Knight,  Sergeant  Kendall,  Augustus  Koopman,  Mary  F.  MacMon- 
nies,  F.  D.  Marsh,  Charles  A.  Needham,  Benjamin  C.  Porter,  Charles  A.  Piatt, 
Howard  Pyle  (drawings),  Edward  W.  Redfield,  Henry  W.  Ranger,  Charles  Schrey- 
vogel  (drawings),  William  T.  Smedley  (drawings),  Albert  Sterner  (drawings),  S. 
Seymour  Thomas,  Edward  C.  Tarbell,  Robert  W.  Vonnoh,  J.  Alden  Weir.  Irving  R. 
Wiles,  Harry  Van  der  Weyden,  Charles  H.  Woodbury.  Romanach  (Cuba).  Honor- 
able Mentions — Martha  W.  Baxter  (miniatures),  R.  A.  Blakelock,  Hugh  H.  Breck- 
enridge,  Kate  Carl.  F.  S.  Church,  E.  Irving  Couse,  Charles  C.  Curran,  Joseph  R.  De 
Camp,  Thomas  Eakins,  Charles  W.  Eaton,  J.  J.  Enneking,  A.  B.  Frost  (drawings), 

E.  £.  Gamsey.  Henry  H.  Gallison,  Jules  Gu6rin  (drawings),  Prank  Holman, 
Houston,  William  H.  Hyde,  Isaac  A.  Josephi  (miniatures),  Frederick  W.  Kost, 
Homer  Lee,  Lucas  or  Lewis,  Menocal  (Cuba),  Willard  L.  Metcalf.  C.  Morgan.  Mc- 
Ilhenny,  Robert  C.  Minor,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  Maxfield  Parrish, 

F.  K.  M.  Rehn,  W.  S.  Robinson,  Julius  Rolshoven.  John  G.  Saxon,  Sarah  C.  Sears, 
W.  Elmer  Schofield,  Henry  B.  Snell,  Theodore  C.  Steele,  Charles  J.  Theriat  and  Sadie 
Waters.  The  list  shows  a  total  of  seventy-six  medals  and  thirty-nine  honorable  men- 
tions, making  one  hundred  and  fifteen  recompenses  in  all.  This  is  the  largest  number 
awarded  to  any  foreign  nation.  In  sculpture  three  medals  of  honor  were  awarded, 
Au^stus  St.  Gaudens,  Daniel  C.  French,  and  Frederick  MacMonnies  being  the 
recipients.  If  the  absence  in  the  list  above  of  the  names  of  some  well-known  pamters 
who  have  pictures  at  Paris  be  noted,  it  should  be  remembered  that  artists  were  not 
eligible  for  awards  lower  than  they  had  received  in  previous  Paris  expositions. 
Several  Franco-Americans,  also,  after  the  award  of  gold  medals  was  announced, 
mformed  the  jury  that  they  would  not  accept  silver  or  bronze  medals. 

PALAOIO,  Raimundo  Andueza,  former  jpresident  of  Venezuela,  died  in  August, 
1900.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  previous  to  his  dection  to  the  presidency  in 
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iSgo.  According  to  the  law,  his  term  of  office  could  be  for  two  years  only,  but 
in  1892  Palacio  planned  to  extend  his  term  of  office  hy  winning  to  his  side  the  cabinet 
and  congress  and  by  trying  to  enlarge  their  powers.  His  opponents  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  the  decision  was  against  the  president.  Paiacio 
then  assumed  dictatorial  powers  and  imprisoned  the  judges.  The  opposition  banded 
together  under  ex-President  Crespo  as  commander-in-chief,  and,  defeating  the  troops 
of  the  dictator,  forced  him  to  yield. 

PALEONTOLOQT.  Invertebrate.— J.  P.  Smith  has  prepared  a  paper  on  The 
Principles  of  Paleontohgic  Correlation,  in  which  he  considers  (i)  direct  correlation, 
where  the  faunal  regions  were  closely  connected  and  the  interm'igration  of  species 
was  easy,  and  (2)  indirect  correlation,  where  faunal  regions  were  separated  by 
barriers  {Journal  of  Geology,  VIII.,  No.  8).  Vaughan  describes  a  Tertiary  coral 
reef  near  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  which  not  only  Is  rich  in  fossils,  but  also  fills  a  gap  in  the 
faunal  succession  of  the  continent.  Beechcr  has  described  the  remains  of  a  gigantic 
crustacean  from  the  upper  devonian  of  the  United  States.  It  is  similar  to  the  genus 
Euryptcrus,  and  when  restored  would  have  a  length  of  nearly  five  feet.  Were  the 
legs  to  be  extended,  it  would  measure  about  eight  feet  across. 

Vertebrate. — Numerous  discoveries  in  vertebrate  paleontology  have  followed  one 
another  rapidly  during  the  past  years,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  ancestry  and 
development  of  many  forms  of  mammals  is  being  increased.  Among  the  secent 
observations  one  by  Lucas,  of  the  rhinoceros  with  a  complete  set  of  cutting  teeth, 
found  in  the  lower  oligoccne  beds  of  South  Dakota,  is  interesting,  because  it  carries 
the  line  of  rhinoceroses  farther  back  than  we  liad  hitherto  known  them.  In  north- 
eastern Russia  Amalitski,  a  Russian  naturalist,  has  discovered  a  Permian  fauna 
which  seemed  to  resemble  that  of  Scotland  and  the  United  States,  and  even  more 
closely  still  the  Permian-trias  fauna  of  South  Africa.  The  types  found  will  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancestry  of  modem  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  mam- 
mals; but,  above  all,  they  are  considered  to  afford  good  evidence  of  the  wonderfully 
wide  distribution  of  the  land  vertebrates  in  Permian  times.  C  W.  Andrews  reviews 
certain  fossil  birds  from  Patagonia,  which  were  of  great  size  and  do  not  show  the 
same  geographical  relations  that  characterize  others  found  in  this  region.  G.  R. 
Wieland  describes  the  occurrence  of  the  fossil  camel  in  Roumania.  This  is  the  first 
one  known  in  Europe,  previous  fossil  remains  of  tliis  animal  having  been  found  in 
India,  Algeria,  and  Siberia. 

Among  other  interesting  discoveries  recently  made  were  tliose  of  the  bones  of 
a  horse,  woodchuck,  and  goat  antelo|>e,  found  in  excavating  a  cave  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.  The  last-mentioned  species  is  similar  to  one  found  in  the  Himalayas. 
In  the  California  quaternary  deposits  there  have  recently  been  found  some  good 
fossils  of  ground  sloths.  Schlosscr  traces  the  origin  of  the  bear  family  back  to  the 
time  of  the  digocene  period  to  animals  related  to  Cynodon  and  hypothetically  to 
Uiittacyoit  of  North  America.  This  research  is  interesting,  because  Vmtacyon  is  one 
of  tlie  genera  mentioned  by  Wortman  in  his  work  on  the  ancestry  of  the  dogs. 
Hatcher  and  Paterson  have  recently  made  an  extensive  series  of  collections  of 
vertebrate  fossils  in  Patagonia,  which  show  the  presence  in  that  region  of  a  most 
abundant  fauna  in  the  middle  and  upper  Miocene  period.  The  age  of  the  formationi 
in  this  locality  has  been  in  doubt,  but  the  finding  of  marine  fossils  in  the  beds  under 
those  containmg  vertebrates  has  served  to  place  them  stratigrapfaically.  In  B.  Dean's 
new  work  on  the  Devonian  fishes  he  finds  that  a  certain  species,  known  as  Palea- 
spondylus,  and  hitherto  thought  to  be  young  specimens  of  the  genus  Coccosieut,  is  ia 
reality  a  species  of  lamprey. 

PALBBTIMB.   See  Archaology  (paracrapfa  Palestine). 

PALMBR,  General  JoHK  McAuLEV,  a  former  United  States  senator  and  the 

candidate  for  President  of  the  Gold  Eiemocrats  in  1896,  died  September  25,  j()oa 
He  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1817,  but  early  became  identified  %vith  Illinois,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  as  a  Democrat  became  interested  in  State  politics. 
As  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1852-54,  together  with  Lyman  Trumbtdl,  he  built 
up  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  and  as  delegate  to  the  first  National  RepttUican 
Convention  took  an  effective  part  in  the  campaign  of  John  C.  Fremont  in  1^6.  He 
was  presidential  elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  i860.  In  the  following  year  he 
participated  in  that  last  effort  toward  compromise,  the  peace  convention  at  Washing- 
ton. He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1863  he  was  made  maitM*- 
generat  of  volunteers,  and  in  1864  led  the  Fourteenth  Corps  in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
In  1868  General  Palmer  was  elected  Republican  governor  of  his  State,  but  four  years 
later  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1876  he  energeti- 
cally stumped  the  State  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  in  1890  wa?  elected  United  Sta^e5 
senator.  Being  an  oM-time  Democrat,  General  Palmer  coald  not  countenaiKC  the 
Popolist  elements  in  the  Bryan  platform,  and  in  Z896  accepted  tfac  nomiaatioa  for 
the  Presidency  from  the  Gold  Democrats. 
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PANAMA  OANAIi.    See  Coti>ifBiA  (paragra^  Panama  Canal)  vid  Nicakagua 
Canal  (paragraph  Isthmian  Canal  Commission). 
PAN-ABSERZOAM  OONf^BBBHOB.    See  Mexico  (paragraph  Pan-American 

Conference) . 

PAN-AMBRZOAH  EXPOSITION,  The,  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from 
May  I  to  November  i,  1901.  While  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
States  and  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  new  possessions  of  tlie 
United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century,  its  scope  will  be  broad  enougli  to 
indnde  all  departments  of  hmnan  effort.  Tlie  project  was  formulated  in  1897  as 
a  semi-private  scheme,  and  Cayuga  Island,  near  Niagara  Falls,  including  &fty  acres, 
was  secured  as  a  site  and  the  year  1899  set  for  the  time.  The  Spanish-American 
War  of  1898  rendered  a  pos^KMieaient  necessary,  and  when  the  interest  was  revived 
the  enterprise  assumed  so  much  greater  proportions  that  the  original  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned.  On  January  19,  1899,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a  special 
act,  incorporating  the  Pan-American  Exposition  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2,500,000  and  permission  to  make  a  bond  issue  for  an  equal  sum.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  within  the  limits  of  Buffalo  were  then  set  apart  for  a  site  and  the 
date  of  the  opening  fixed  at  May  i.  Next  the  support  of  Cot^:ress  and  the  State 
Legislature  was  sc^icited  with  prompt  success.  The  latter  on  March  i  appropriated 
$300,000  to  be  used  in  preparing  a  fittit^  exhibit  by  the  State  and  created  a  board  of 
managers  to  supervise  the  same.  Congress  on  March  3  set  aside  $500,000  £or  this 
national  exhibit.  A  board  of  management  was,  accordingly,  appointed,  beaded  by 
J.  H.  Brigham,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  this  board  a  specif 
committee  to  arrange  for  exhibits  from  the  Philippines,  Hawaii.  Porto  Rico.  Cuba, 
Alaska,  the  island  of  Guam,  Tutuila,  and  Manua.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the 
Dq)artment  of  State  extended  formal  invitations  to  all  the  governments  of  the 
hemisphere  to  participate,  and  has  since  received  acceptances  from  all,  except  two 
minor  states.  Ground  was  broken  in  September,  and  ^e  first  building  completed  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  1899. 

The  architecture  of  the  Exposition  {see  Akchitecture,  paragraph  Pan-American 
Exposition)  will  be,  in  general,  a  modification  of  Spanish  Renaissance,  a  complinKnt 
offered  to  the  Latin-American  countries,  from  whom  valuable  assistance  and  co- 
operation is  promised.  It  is  the  intention  of  Buffalo,  by  making  a  feature  of  electric- 
ity, to  prove  her  title  of  the  "Electric  City,"  and  her  propinqnity  to  Niagara  Falls, 
from  which  thousands  of  horse-power  can  be  obtained,  makes  the  plan  feasible. 
Other  phases  of  progress  in  which  the  Exposition  will  surpass  all  others  arc  in  the 
hydraulic  and  fountain  effects,  the  horticultural,  tk>ral,  and  garden  effects,  the 
or^pnal  sculptural  ornamentation,  the  color  decorations,  and  the  court  settings. 
With  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  at  its  disposal,  exdusive  of  exhibits,  the  management 
feel  confident  that  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  celebrate  in  a  commenstu-ate 
manner  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  principal  officers 
of  the  enterprise  are:  John  G.  Milburn,  president;  Edwin  Fleming,  secretary; 
George  L.  Williams,  treasurer ;  William  I.  Buchanan,  director-general ;  (ieorge 
Bleistein,  chairman  of  publicity;  Mark  Bennitt,  superintendent  press  department; 
Karl  Bitter,  director  of  sculpture;  Charles  Y.  Turner,  director  of  mural  decorations, 
and  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  director  of  concessions.  A  board  of  women  managers  has 
been  <diosen  to  supervise  the  presentation  of  the  advancement  of  woman  during  the 
century.  In  lieu  of  a  separate  building  the  exhibits  will  be  shown  in  the  various 
departmoits.  The  president  of  the  board  is  Mrs.  William  Hamlin,  and  the  secretary. 
Miss  Marian  De  Forest. 

PARAQUAT,  one  of  the  two  interior  republics  of  South  America.  It  lies  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina  and  touches  Bolivia,  the  other  interior  republic,  on  the  north- 
west. The  capital  is  Asunci6n. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  23  partidos  (districts),  of  which 
the  total  estimated  area  is  98,000  square  miles.  The  estimated  white  population  in 
1B95  was  432,000,  and  in  1897,  600,000;  but,  according  to  the  census  of  1899,  the 
inhabitants  in  that  year  numbered  655.571,  of  which  100,571  were  Indians.  There 
arc  in  the  republic  about  20,000  foreigners,  principally  Argentines,  Italians,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards.  Immigration,  though  encouraged  by  the  government,  is  insignificant. 
Estimated  populations  of  the  principal  towns  are:  Asuncidn  (1899),  60,000;  Villa 
Rica,  25,000;  Concepcion.  15,000;  Carapegua,  13.000;  Villa  del  Pilar  and  Paraguari, 
each  10,000 ;  San  Pedro  and  Luque,  each  8000. 

Government. — The  constitution  vests  the  chief  executive  authority  in  a  president, 
who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a  responsible  ministry  of 
five  members.  The  president  in  1900  was  Senor  Emilio  Aceval,  who  began  his  term 
of  office  in  November,  1898.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress,  con- 
sisting of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  members  of  both  being  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  senjrtors  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  each  twelve  thousand  inhabitairts 
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and  deputies  one  for  six  thousand.   There  are  local  magistrates,  inferior  courts,  and 
a  high  court  of  justice.    The  regular  army  numbers  about  fifteen  hundred  moL 
Citizens  between  20  and  35  years  of  age  are  liable  to  military  service. 
Ftnanr^j.—Revenue  accrues  principally  from  customs,  stamps,  and  the  sfde  trf 

?;ovennnent  lands.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos  have  been  reported  as  follows 
or  fiscal  years: 

1895-  1896.  1897.  1899- 

Revenue   5.120,248      $.83^^      StTS^Mi  6,93^50 

Expenditure   4,992,007      7.ioft58i      8134^179  8^441^50 

The  public  debt  in  1899  has  been  reported  thus:  Foreign  debt,  ^1994,600  ($4.839.723 > 
—in  addition  some  9,8^,500  pesos  were  due -to  Brazu  and  about  12,393,600  pesos 
to  Argentina ;  guarantee  debt  due  the  Paragtiayan  Central  Railway,  ^58,545  ($3,204.- 
480)  ;  internal  debt,  11,726,347  pesos,  including  7.663,617  pesos  in  circulating  paper. 
The  monetary  standard  is  silver,  but  the  government  is  on  a  paper  basis,  and  paper 
is  the  chief  circulating  medium. 

Industries  and  Commerce.'~-The  principal  industries  are  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising.  Paraguay  tea  {yerba  mati)  is  the  chief  crop,  while  other  products  of  sotM 
importance  are  tobacco,  fruits,  corn,  mandioca,  sugar,  beans,  and  cotton.  In  1899 
an  estimate,  which  was  probably  too  high,  placed  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country 
at  4,000,000;  nearly  200,000  hides  are  exported  yearly  to  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are 
extensive  forests  of  valuable  woods,  which  have  begun  to  be  exported.  Scarcely 
any  attention  is  given  to  mining,  though  copper,  kaolin,  and  pyrites  occur,  and  iron 
is  abundant  in  the  north  and  marble  in  the  south.  In  1900  the  government  granted 
a  concession  for  prospecting  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  ores  in  the  country 
between  the  Paraguay  and  Parani  rivers.  Manufactures  are  few,  but  at  Asuncion 
there  are  a  niunber  of  factories,  and  cafla  (rum)  distilleries  exist  throughout  the 
country. 

The  leading  exports  are  yerba  mati,  tobaccOjhides,  timber,  and  oranges;  the 
principal  imports  are  textiles,  wines,  and  rice.  The  values  of  the  imports  in  gold 
pesos  and  of  the  esqyorts  in  paper  pesos  have  been  r^orted  as  follows  for  fiscal 
years: 

1896  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Imports   2,786,333       2,203,459       2.608,487     about  2,I5aooo 

Exports   12,292,000       14.467,770      18,228,37s       about  18,500,000 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  imports,  and  of  the  textile  imports  nearly  seven-eighths, 
come  from  Great  Britain.  But  in  1900  it  was  reported  that  the  Germans  have  the 
bulk  of  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  Paraguayan  commerce,  as  most 
of  the  produce  sent  out  or  received  goes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  or  a  Brazilian 
port  and  is  there  re-exported.  In  1897  the  ycrba  mati  export  amounted  to  6.547.642 
kilogrammes;  tobacco,  1,064,593  kilogrammes;  hides,  169.490  in  number.  In  i8g8 
the  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  *  Asuncion  numbered  418  and  408  respec- 
tively. Ship-building  is  now  encouraged  by  the  government,  a  decree  of  October  3. 
1900,  authorizing  the  payment  of  subsidies  on  al!  vessels  built  in  the  republic 

Communications.'— Kos.A^  in  Paraguay,  as  in  most  of  the  Latin-American  countries, 
are  few  and  in  bad  condition;  consequently,  transportation  is  expensive  and  the 
development  of  the  country  is  impeded.  There  is  one  railway,  under  private  control 
connecting  Asuncion  with  Pirapo,  156  miles  distant.  A  telegraph  line  extends  along 
the  railway  and  another  connects  Asuncion  with  Corrientes,  m  Ai^entina.  These 
and  other  less  important  lines  aggregate  about  600  miles.  In  18;^  there  were  9^ 
post-offices.  About  20  miles  of  tramway  are  in  operation,  and  in  190O  the  govern- 
ment granted  concessions  for  the  construction  of  several  otlfer  tramways  and  short 
lines  of  railway. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  established  faith  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  relig- 
ious toleration  prevails.  In  March,  1899,  the  law  of  civil  marriage  was  suspended. 
Education,  though  free  and  nominally  compulsory,  is  not  in  good  condition.  In 
189;^  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools  numbered  390,  with  about  25*000 
pupils  and  700  teachers.  There  is  a  national  college  at  Asuncion,  with  15  professors 
and  over  200  students.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Amcricao 
Republics  for  August,  1900,  there  are  published  at  Asuncion  23  periodicals,  of  which 
9  are  daily  papers.  An  official  daily  paper  was  established  by  the  government  in 
October,  1900. 

The  Plague. — In  March,  1900,  it  was  declared  that  the  bubonic  plague  or  a  very 
similar  disease,  which  a  few  months  before  was  regarded  as  serious  in  Paraguay, 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  country.  For  a  time  the  quarantine  established 
against  the  pestilence  interfered  seriously  with  commerce. 

PARASmO  HBMOPTTSIS.  Returning  missionaries  or  Chinese  laundrymen 
are  charged  with  bringing  to  this  country  parasitic  hemop^sis  from  Asia.  A  case 
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f^rm  PuhH1«  Hemoptysto. 

"VV  Parii  Kxpoflltloii. 

was  found  in  a  cat  in  Michigan  in  1894  by  Ward,  and  in  a  dog  by  Kellicott  in  the  same 
year.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  found  over  fifty  cases  among  hogs  in  Ohio. 
Dr.  Stiles,  the  zoologist  of  the  bureau,  is  of  the  opinion  that  several  cases  have  already 
occurred  in  man  and  have  been  taken  for  tuberculo^.  He  expects  it  will  appear 
in  localities  to  which  our  troops  return  from  service  in  the  East  A  trematode  worm, 
Parugonimits  ivestermami.  Is  the  parasite  causing  the  disease,  which  is  found  among 
men,li(^,  dogs,  cats,  and  tigers.  In  most  cases  the  lungs  alone  are  involved,  noS- 
ules  in  wtiich  the  parasites  are  encysted  being  found  throughout  these  organs.  Cough* 
ingand  spitting  of  blood  result.  Microscopic  examination  reveals  the  oval  eggs  of 
the  parasite  in  the  sputum.  Stiles  mentions  cases  in  which  the  parasites  reached  the 
brain  and  caused  convulsions.    There  is  no  specific  treatment  known. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION.  On  July  13,  1892,  President  Camot  of  France  pro- 
claimed that  a  universal  exposition  of  works  of  art  and  industrial  products  would 
be  held  in  Paris  for  six  months  during  the  year  1900.  In  the  interval  between  the 
proclamation  and  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  France  was  involved  in  a  number 
of  critical  political  situations,  which  at  tiroes  threatened  to  impair  the  success  of 
the  Exposition.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Exposition  itself  has  tended 
to  smooth  over  the  troubles  of  France  and  to  better  her  relations  with  other  Powers, 
besides  bein|[,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  roost  notable  events  of  the  closing  century. 
The  Exposition  was  formally  opened  by  President  Loubet  on  April  14,  1900,  and 
offidally  closed  Its  doors  on  November  5. 

Grvunds,  Buil^ngs^  etc.  — The  Paris  Efxposition  of  1900  occupied  an  area  of  about 
350  acres  on  the  site  €i  the  exposition  of  1889,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  a 
Kiace  about  12  per  cent,  larger  than  the  preceding  £air,  comprising  the  entire  Champ 
oe  Mars ;  the  Trocad^ro  Palace  and  gardens ;  the  Esplanade  des  I  nvalides ;  the  quav^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the  Trocad^ro  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorae, 
comprising  the  Quai  de  Billy,  Cours-la-Reine,  and  Quai  de  la  Conference;  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the'  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  in- 
cluding the  Quai  d'Orsay;  and  that  part  of  the  Champs  Elys^s  until  lately  occupied 
by  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  a  landmark  of  the  exposition  of  1855.  The  Exposition 
was  thus  divided  into  six  natural  sections  —  (i)  the  Champs  Elys^es,  (2)  the  quays 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  (3)  the  Trocad^ro,  (4)  the  Champ  de  Mars,  (5)  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  (6)  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  In  addition,  an  annex,  cov- 
ering about  375  acres,  was  established  at  the  Park  of  Vincennes,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  Exposition  proper,  where  the  railway,  automobile,  and  bicycle  exhibits  were 
displayed  and  the  various  international  sports  held. 

The  only  buildings  remaining  from  previous  expositions  were  the  Trocad^ro  Palace 
of  the  Expoution  of  1878,  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  1855,  and  the  Ei£fel  Tower, 
1889.  On  the  other  hand,  Paris  will  gain  three  notable  structures  —  namely,  the 
Alexander  III.  Bridge,  which  connects  tiie  Champs  Elys^es  with  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  and  the  great  and  small  palaces  fine  arts,  besides  the  broad  new  Avenue 
Nicholas  II.  These  three  works  of  art  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  architecture  of  Paris  in  many  years.  The  foreign  coun- 
tries participating  in  the  Exposition  built  national  pavilions  of  great  beauty,  extending 
in  a  double  row  along  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  in  the  Trocadero  Park.  There  were 
over  thirty  of  these,  besides  a  number  of  additional  pavilions  for  the  special  exhibit 
of  national  products.  The  buildings  of  the  United  States  were  (i)  the  National 
Pavilion  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  (2)  the  United  States  Agricultural  Annex,  (3)  the 
United  States  Forestry  Annex,  (4)  the  United  States  Publishers'  Building,  and 
(5)  the  United  States  Mercantile  Marine  Annex.  There  were  forty-five  entrances 
to  the  Exposition.  The  main  entrance  was  a  great  structure,  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  certain  Spanish-Arabian  mosques,  and  cost  about  $125,000-  It  was  estimated  that 
fifty  thousand  persons  could  pass  through  the  turnstiles  of  this  entrance  in  one  hour. 
The  general  estimate  of  expenses  was  about  20,000,000  francs  for  the  official  build- 
ings on  the  Champs  Elys^  5,500,000  for  those  on  the  Esplanade,  and  2,000,000  for 
those  on  the  quays.  The  Alexander  III.  Bridge,  which  cost  in  addition  over 
$1,000,000,  is  a  structure  of  steel  and  stone  work  257  feet  in  length  and  130  feet  in 
width,  s^d  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  point  of  decoration  In  the  world.  Its 
foundation  stone  was  hud  in  1896  by  the  Russian  csar,  Nicholas  II.,  and  the  French 
prendent,  and  it  l^ifies  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  The  other  permanent  struc- 
tnres  of  the  exposition,  the  two  palaces  of  fine  arts,  are  situated  near  it,  and  together 
cost  about  $4,500,000  more.  The  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  was  designed  by 
three  architects,  and  consists  of  three  united  buildings,  whose  fa9ades  front  on  the 
Avenue  Nicholas  II.,  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es,  and  the  Avenue  d'Antin,  the 
entire  building  covering  33,700  square  metres.  The  Petit  Palais,  on  the  Avenue 
Nicholas  II.,  oppo«te  the  Grand  Palais,  was  begun  in  1897.  It  covers  6500  square 
metres.   Amaag  the  natimud  pavilions,  those  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were 
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the  most  expensive,  costing  m  the  neighbortiood  of  $130,000  eadi.  Tlic  Unital 
States  pavilion  was  built  on  a  rectangular  plan  widi  a  large  dome  rising  to  a  heigbt 
of  160  feet.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  both  praise  asd  criticism,  one  obj«ction  whidi 
lias  been  found  with  it  being  the  fact  that  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  geseral 
scheme  of  the  Exposition  buildings.  The  greatest  diversity,  however,  was  apparent 
among  thecavilions  along  the  Street  of  Nations,  so  that  ttus  criticism  loses  much  oi 
its  force.  The  national  pavilions  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Gei- 
man^,  and  Russia  cost  about  $100,000  each,  that  of  the  Netherlands  $80,000,  and  the 
remainder  betow  $50,000.  The  use  of  staff  in  the  construction  of  exposition  build- 
ings, which  was  first  introduced  extensively  at  the  Exposition  of  1SB9  and  employed 
so  effectively  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Oiicago  in  1893,  was  in  1900  combined 
with  an  irniovation  in  the  way  of  a  color  scheme.  Instead  of  forming  a  "White 
Gty,"  such  as  arose  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  groups  of  Expositicm 
buildings  at  Paris  exhibited  every  conceivable  shade  of  color,  through  an  ingenious 
method  of  tinting,  whicii  produced  an  entirely  new  and  picturesque  effect.  It  has 
been  said  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Paris  Exposition  btrildii^s  lacked  the  ordered  sym- 
metry and  architccttiral  unity  of  the  Chicago  Fair.  This  effect  was  partly  a  rtudied 
one,  and  presented  a  contrast  to  the  architectural  regularity  of  the  cit^r  of  Paris 
as  die  "White  Cty"  of  1893  contrasted  with  the  nasymnieirkally  and  rapidly  devd- 
pped  city  of  Chicago. 

The  most  notable  group  of  buildings  among  those  erected  by  private  ooncessioa- 
aires  was  the  collection  known  as  old  Paris,  a  complete  town,  re|iroducing  many  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  historic  edifices  of  the  French  capital  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeentn,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  were  also  many  of  the  so-called 
"attractions"  usual  at  international  expositions,  which,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude 
and  ingenuity  of  their  arrangement,  were  the  objects  of  considerable  interest 
Among  these  were  a  r^roduction  of  Andalusia  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  covering 
a  space  of  60,000  square  feet ;  the  "celestial  globe,"  a  revolving  sphere  145  feet  in 
diameter,  the  interior  of  which  represented  the  planetary  system  in  motion;  the 
"Luminous  Palace,"  a  building  110  feet  high,  constructed  almost  entirely  of  glass; 
the  "Palace  of  Optics  and  the  Great  Telescope;"  the  "Aquarium  of  Paris;"  the 
pnppet-theatre  "Guillaume  Marionettes;"  some  notaUe  panoramic  exhibitions,  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower. 

There  were  two  main  arteries  of  transportation  at  the  Exposition,  cadi  about  two 
miles  long,  connecting  the  two  chief  centres  of  interest,  the  Esplanade  dcs  Invalides 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars.  One  of  these  was  an  elevated  electric  railway  and  the 
other  an  elevated  moving  sidewalk  in  two  adjoining  sections,  one  travcllii^  two 

and  one-half  miles  per  hour  and  the  other  five  miles  per  hour. 

Exkibiis,  eke. — The  general  classification  of  exhibits  was  entirely  different  from 
the  plan  followed  at  previous  expositions.  By  the  new  classification  all  similar 
products  were  brought  together  irrespective  of  the  country  from  which  they  mi^ 
severally  come.  Formerly  the  various  exhibits  from  each  country  had  been  grotqied 
together  as  single  national  displays.  With  the  new  ^stem  of  grouping  it  was  possible 
to  study  the  various  exhibits,  and  to  compare  the  products  of  different  nations  in 
any  one  department  with  great  facility.  There  were  eighteen  groupings  in  all 
made  by  the  Exposition  authorities,  wmch  in  turn  divided  into  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  classes.  The  products  comprised  within  these  groups  were  exhibited  in 
the  eighteen  most  important  halls  of  the  Exposition.  The  United  States  Annex 
to  Agriculture  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  contained  the  government  exhibit  of  agri- 
culture ;  the  United  States  Annex  to  Forestry  was  a  log  structure  100  by  22  feet 
in  size;  the  United  States  Publishers'  Building  contained  the  exhibits  of  American 
printing-houses  and  the  headquarters  of  American  publishers,  and  in  the  United 
States  Annex  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  were  shown  the  exhibits  of  the  eovemmeat 
Navigiition  and  Weather  Bureau.  By  special  arrangement  the  United  States  con- 
misstoner-genml  was  given  the  entire  management  of  tfie  space  allotted  to  this 
country.  This  space  was  originally  fixed  at  150,000  square  feet,  but  by  subseqoeiit 
arrangement  Uiis  was  mcreased  to  338,087  feet.  Among  exhibits  in  which  the  United 
States  led  were  those  in  the  departments  of  electricity,  transportation,  and  miniiv 
and  metallurgy.  The  Post-office  I>epartment  exhibit  was  the  most  extensive  of 
any  of  the  government  exhibits  at  Paris.  It  included  an  American  post-office  in  fjl 
working  order  for  the  accommodation  of  American  visitors  in  Parts  and  a  complete 
exhibit  showing  the  history  of  tlje  postal  service  of  this  country.  The  AgrfcultarJ 
Department's  display  was  very  complete,  and  with  some  fourteen  hundred  supple- 
mentary exhibits  under  its  control,  arranged  in  various  buUdings.  is  expected  to 
create  opportunity  for  an  increasing  trade  m  American  fruits  and  cereals,  eqteciaUy 
corn.  Besides  the  Weather  Bureau  s4ation,  the  exhibit  of  the  Navy  Department 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Tlie  display  of  the  Treasury  Department  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  this  important  branch  of  the  United  States  government.  The 
remarkable  display  m  the  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy  was  brought  together 
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thnragrh  a  special  arrangement,  the  conection  being  made  for  the  Exposition  by 
several  important  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A  selected  representative  of  each 
of  these  institutions  was  created  honorary  mineralogist  for  the  United  States  by  the 
commissioner-generat,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  special  collections  made  by  each 
representative  shouW  be  presented  to  his  institution  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  institutions  were  Chicago  University,  Colorado  College,  Cornell  University, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Michigan  School  of  Mines,  and  Princeton 
University.  Several  other  special  groups  were  arranged  for  from  other  sources,  the 
whole  formti^  the  finest  display  of  the  kind  at  the  reposition.  Several  States  sent 
^>ectal  exhibits  to  Paris,  the  most  notable  being  those  of  California,  at  a  State 
expense  of  $130,000,  besides  $50,000  provided  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for 
a  California  exhibit,  and  the  exhibits  made  by  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  at  an 
expense  of  $60,000  each.  From  the  New  York  appropriation  $10,000  was  transferred 
to  the  Lafayette  Monument  fund. 

Two  prominent  features  were  noticeable  tn  the  display  of  Exposition  exhibits. 
One  was  the  illustration  at  one  spot  of  variotts  processes  of  manofactttre,  from 
the  raw  material  up  to  the  finished  article.  Another  was  a  series  of  "centennial 
museums,"  m  which  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  during  tlie  nineteenth 
century  was  set  forth.  The  total  nmnber  of  exhibitors  at  the  Exposition  was  ;[S,53i, 
and  42,790  awards  were  distributed.  France  was,  of  course,  the  largest  exhibitor, 
and  received  the  largest  ntmiber  of  prizes.  The  four  foreign  conntnes  having  the 
largest  number  of  exhibitors  were  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Rmsia.  Germany  probably  had  the  best  exhibit  as  a  whole  among  foreign  countries. 
The  British  section  suffered  from  many  disadvantages.  The  government  granted 
hot  £125.000,  against  considerably  more  than  three  times  as  much  appropriated  by 
Germany  and  nearly  $1,370,000  by  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  these  and  other 
drawbacks,  the  British  exhibit  achieved  considerable  success.  Fifty-six  cotmtrics 
in  all  were  mrtted  to  participate  in  the  Exposition,  and  of  these,  forty  were  officially 
represented.  The  followii^  is  an  unofficial  but  approximately  correct  statement 
of  the  prizes  won  by  the  four  foreign  nations  havii^  the  largest  ntnnber  of  exhibitors : 

Nation.       Grand      Gold.      Silver.  Bronze.  Honorable   Total    Total  Number 


International  Congresses. — An  important  feature  of  the  Paris  E.xposition  was  the 
various  international  congresses  which  assembled  during  the  snmmer  months.  Most 
of  these  congresses  werf  marked  by  excellent  organization,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made  evnakcd  admiration  from  the  visiting 
delegates.     In  many  cases  the  various  scientific  and  other  learned  international 
associations  were  used  as  the  bases  of  these  congresses.    The  plan  of  organization 
nsually  foIltTwed  involved  the  sending  out  of  invitations  by  a  local  commission, 
inviting  the  participation  and  subscription  of  those  interested.   Dates  were  assigned 
for  the  various  congresses  and  topics  for  discussion  announced.  In  many  cases  these 
congresses  were  divided  into  sections,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough  and  critical 
discussion  of  sub;ects  closely  allied.   In  other  instances  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments assigned  to  various  members,  who  were  recognized  authorities  in  their 
respective  fields,  the  preparation  of  reports,  which  should  reflect  accurately  the 
development  and  condition  of  knowledge  upon  some  particular  sub;ect.  These 
reports  were  often  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
presses,  so  that  as  much  time  as  possible  was  afforded  for  discussion  and  legislation. 
Coming  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  a  century,  these  reports  are  of  great  value,  and 
form  useful  compcndiums  of  information.    In  other  cases  the  individuals  or  com- 
mittees charged  with  the  consideration  of  a  subject  and  the  preparation  of  a  report 
would  accompany  it  with  certain  definite  conclusions  or  rece»mnendations  to  he 
adopted  by  the  congress.   These  recommendations  were  carefully  discussed;  some- 
tunes  adc^ted,  sometimes  laid  over  for  consideration  by  a  subsequent  congress,  and 
sometimes  rejected.    In  the  different  congresses  different  methods  of  procedure 
were  followed,  but  in  most  instances  the  presiding  officer  was  some  well-known 
Frenchman,  while  the  vice-presidents  were  selected  from  the  delegates  of  various 
nations.    Generally,  the  sessions  were  opeiied  by  a  minister  or  other  government 
cAcial,  and  the  delegates  were  the  recipients  of  many  courtesies,  banquets  and 
excursions  being  arranged  in  their  honor.    The  sessions  were  held  cither  in  the 
SaUe  des  Congris  or  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  often  several  were  being  held  stnnilta- 
neously.    It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  no  conventioos  bearii^  on  politics  or 
religioa  were  officially  recognized  by  the  Expositaon.    There  were  ta  all  about 


Prix. 


Mention.  Awards,  of  Exhibitors. 


United  States. .  215 

Germany   236 

England   183 

Russia   209 


547 
510 
406 
346 


593 
575 
517 
411 


501 
321 
410 
321 


348  2,204  6,916 

184  1,826  2,689 

208  1,727  2.959 

206  1,493 
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one  hundred  and  twenQr  congresses  planned,  of  which  some  eighty  were  offidalltr 
recognized. 

Lafayette  Memoriai— On  Jidy  4,  which  was  United  States  Day  at  the  Exposition, 
a  staff  reproduction  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  to  Lafayette  by  the  United  States 
was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
monument  itself  should  be  dedicated,  but  its  completion  at  so  ear]y  a  date  was  found 
impossible.  The  Lafayette  memorial  commission  was  formed  in  1898,  and  the 
following  members  appointed  by  the  United  States  commissioner-genera)  to  -the 
Exposition:  William  R.  Day,  William  B.  Allison.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Dr, 
W.  T.  Harris,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Jobn  W.  Mackay,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Edwin  A. 
Potter  (succeeding  Frank  Thompson,  deceased),  Charles  A.  Collins,  Alexander  U. 
Revell,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  and  Robert  j.  Thompson,  the  originator  of  the  ptaa 
October  19,  1898,  was  announced  as  "Lafayette  Day"  in  the  public  schools,  and  by 
that  date  nearly  $46,000  had  been  voluntarily  subscribed  by  the  school  children 
throughout  the  country.  On  March  31,  1899,  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  fifty 
thousand  souvenir  Lafayette  dollars,  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
memorial  committee.  The  first  of  these  coins  to  be  struck  from  the  mint  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Loubct  of  France  on  March  3,  1900.  The  sculptor  of  the  monu- 
ment is  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  and  the  architect  Thomas  Hastings,  these  two  being 
selected  on  the  recommendation  of  a  juiy  composed  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  George  B. 
Post,  and  John  Lafarge.  The  plan  provides  for  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Lafayette,  surmounting  a  pedestal  of  colored  marble,  Colleone  style,  with  additicuul 
bronze  ornaments.  The  gift  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Frenui  government,  and 
one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Paris  appointed  for  its  erection — the  court  of  the  Louvre. 
Two  provisos  were  made:  First,  that  the  work  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Redon.  architect  of  the  Louvre,  and,  second,  that  the  plans  be  approved  by 
a  commission,  consisting  of  M.  Guillaume,  director  of  the  division  of  sculpture  of 
the  French  Academy;  M.  Paul  Dubois,  director  of  the  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  M.  Roujon,  director  of  fine  arts  in  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts.  There  is  in 
Paris  at  the  present  time  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  Washington  and  Lafayette. 

The  cost  of  the  Exposition  was  originally  estimated  at  100,000,000  francs,  or 
$20,000,000,  but  the  actual  amount  spent  was  about  $25,000,000.  To  insure  the  raisiu 
of  the  amount  the  French  government  guaranteed  20,000,000  francs  and  the  city  m 
Paris  an  equal  sum,  the  remainder  being  raised  by  the  issue  of  3,250,000  bond 
admission  tickets,  with  a  face  value  of  20  francs  each,  and  by  receipts  from  conces- 
sions and  other  sources  of  revenue  at  the  Exposition.  Each  of  the  bond  admission 
tickets  carried  with  it  the  right  to  twenty  admissions,  and  entitled  the  holder, 
besides,  to  participate  in  a  series  of  lotteries,  which  had  begun  in  1896  and  were  to 
close  in  1900.  The  holder,  in  addition,  had  the  dioice  of  reduced  rates  on  the  French 
railroads  or  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  admission  to  various  attractions  panted 
concessions  at  the  Exposition.  The  tickets  were  issued  through  the  leadiiu  Trench 
banks,  which  together  guaranteed  the  65,000,000  francs  which  tiie  sale  of  the  tickets 
represented.  This  was  about  four  times  the  income  received  from  tickets  of  admis- 
sion at  the  Exposition  of  1889.  It  was  possible  to  obtain  these  tickets  at  the  hotels 
ef  Paris  and  elsewhere  at  almost  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  Exposition  for 
much  less  than  the  face  value.  To  offset  the  prevailing  low  prices,  two  "tickets  were 
required  for  admission  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  on  certain  special  days 
four  tickets  were  required  for  admission.  During  the  first  four  months  the  daily 
average  of  paid  entrances  was  165,000,  after  which  the  paid  attendance  more  than 
doubled.  The  largest  attendance  on  one  chv  was  on  Sunday,  September  9.  when 
600,528  persons  passed  through  the  p;ates.  The  total  attendance  exceeded  50.000.000. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  the  exhibits,  discussions,  etc.,  relating  to 
art,  science,  industries,  and  various  other  branches,  since  a  treatment  of  these  will 
be  found,  in  most  cases,  in  the  articles  on  the  particular  subjects  themselves,  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  under  the  appropriate  headings. 

PARE,  Edwards  Amasa,  professor  emeritus  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, died  June  5,  1900.  He  was  91  years  of  age,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
pastorate  in  a  Congregational  church  at  Braintree,  and  two  years  at  Amherst,  he 
studied  and  taught  at  Andover  after  his  graduation  from  Brown  in  18361  While 
occupying  the  chair  of  Christian  theologEy  from  1847  to  1881  he  figured  as  one  of  the 
foremost  teachers  of  the  country  in  his  branch  of  thought.  He  wrote  memorial 
sketches  of  Charles  S.  Storrs  (1833),  Samuel  C  Jackson  (1878),  Leonard  Woods 
(1880),  and  others,  and  contributed  to  the  religious  periodicals,  but  especially  note- 
worthy is  his  work  in  founding  and  editing  the  Bibltotheca  Sacra.  He  was  also  oat 
of  the  editors  of  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  sereni 
historical  societies. 

PARKE,  Colonel  John  Grubb,  died  December  15,  1900,  at  the  age  of  73.  He  was 
born  in  Chester  County,  Penn.  After  his  graduation  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1849,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Ei^ineers,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  surveys  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  marking  of  ^e  northwest  boundziy. 


PuhTB  III.    ViBWS  OF  THK  PARIS  EXPOSITION. — The  buildini^^a  along  the  Seine 
representing  *'  Ancient  Paris." 
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In  i86i  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  the  following  winter 
accompanied  General  Burnside's  expedition  to  North  Carolina,  being  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Macon.  He  was  promoted  major-general,  and  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  in  the  Maryland  campaign.  When  General  Burnside  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Parke  was  retained  as  his  chief  of 
staff,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Nin^  Corps  during  the  march  to  Vicksburg  and  later  in  the  Richmond  campa^n. 
He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  and  received  the 
brevet  of  colonel  for  his  services  in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  General  Sherman's 
army  at  Jackson,  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  for  his  part  in  the  defence  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  of  major-general  for  his  successful  repulse  of  the  attack  on 
Fort  Steadman,  Va.  After  the  war  General  Parke  was  commissioned  major  (1864), 
lieutenant-colonel  (1879),  and  colonel  (1884)  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  continued 
his  work  on  boundary  surveys  and  fortifications.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  was  retired  in  1889. 

PARKS.  The  following  table  gives  the  population,  area  devoted  to  parks,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  area  which  is  in  parks,  for  the  50  largest  cities  in 
America.  The  figures  were  taken  from  the  Bullftin  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  September,  1900.  It  will  be  seen  that  Columbus,  O-,  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  area  devoted  to  parks,  and  its  neighboring  city,  Dayton,  the 
smallest  park-area  of  the  cities  on  the  list.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
two  factors  enter  into  this  proportion,  and  that  where  a  city  has  a  great  area  in 
projwrtion  to  its  population,  like  St.  Paul,  the  need  for  public  parks  is  not  so  ffttat 
as  m  a  densely  crowded  city,  like  Jersey  City.  The  latter  city,  crowded  as  it  is,  is 
one  of  the  most  poorly  provided  with  parks  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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PABTHBMOjGtBNBSIS,  ABTIFIOIAX.*    See  Biouwv. 

PASSION  PLAT  AT  OBTtB  AMMBRQAP.  As  the  name  indicates,  U  i»  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  chief  events  of  Ihe  life  of  the  Saviour  fiven  period- 
ically at  Oberammergau.  It  is  the  final  stage  in  the  lon^  line  of  evolution  from  the 
embryonic  dithyrambs  of  the  Greeks  throngh  the  mysteries  and  mirack  plays  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  has  its  own  history,  which  tradition  briT^  back  to  the  plague  of 
1634.  Thie  rillagers  made  a  solemn  vow  to  perform  the  play  every  10  years,  if  Ike 
cmdcimc  wou)d  cease,  and  the  vow  has  heen  most  religioasty  lopt  ever  since,  as  the 
plague,  according  to  the  tradition,  really  did  cease  nnmedtately.  The  decennial  re- 
currence has  been  broken  biit  once.  Some  extra  performances  have  occurred,  as  e.g. 
in  1815  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  M-ars.  Tbe  season  of  tS^o,  iaterrupted 
by  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1871.  Oberammergau  is  a 
Catholic  village,  with  a  most  picturesque  situation  in  the  Bararian  Tyrol  on  tbe 
Ammer  River,  in  the  district  Garmisch.  Hard  by  ts  a  giant  monument — a  gift  of 
King  Ludwig  II.  in  1873,  Ihe  work  of  the  famous  sculptor  Hattng.  It  represents 
Christ  on  tlie  Cross,  witk  Mary  and  St.  John.  The  paformance  originally  io6k 
fizcc  in  front  of  the  church,  bat  the  growing  multitude  of  pilgrims  neeessitalcd 
the  removal  to  the  present  meadow,  with  the  wooded  hills  m  the  background.  The 
performances  in  tbe  open  air,  lastii^  8  to  9  hoors,  entailed  moch  discomiort  when 
the  weather  happened  to  be  indemenL  Accordingly,  in  18S9,  aboot  one-fourth  of 
the  seats  were  roofed  over,  but  this  was  found  insufficient,  and  a  new  theatre  was 
erected  in  1899  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4000.  boxes 
not  included,  while  formerly  as  many  as  6000  persons  could  be  accommodated.  Tbe 
IH-ices  range  from  two  to  twelve  marks  Cfifty  cents  to  three  dollars).  The  play  ta 
its  present  form  is  not  the  old  mediseral  mystery  originally  performed  with  tbe 
stipematural  elements  in  strongest  ertdcnce.  It  was  tnodified  eadi  sBccecdiag 
director  in  charge  of  the  production,  and  Father  Rosner.  a  learned  Jesuit,  re- 
modelled it  on  the  lines  of  a  strictly  classical  play.  The  lofty  severity  of  the  style 
was  beyond  the  intellectual  and  histrionic  ptowers  of  the  peasants,  and  so,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Fatlier  Ottmar  Weiss  wrote  a  simplified  version 
of  the  play.  This  is  the  text  used  at  present,  with  some  minor  modiBcatioos  by  the 
famous  Rev.  Alois  Daisenberger  (di«l  in  1883),  for  over  fifty  years  pastor  of  tbe 
village,  and  its  leading  ^irit,  whose  untiring  eifforts  were  devoted  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  uplifting  of  his  parishioners.  The  mosic  was  composed  for  the  play  hy 
the  schoolmaster,  Rochus  Dcdlcr,  and  though  far  from  serious,  presents  a  good 
illustration  of  a  perfect  adaptaticMi  of  simple  means  to  magnificent  ends,  as  more 
serious  music  would  unfit  the  indigenous  singers  for  its  performance.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  being  a  native  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non,  and  in  tbe  performance  of  1900 
there  were  685  participants  (among  them  about  50  women  and  200  children),  i.e., 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  a  population  of  1400.  The  large  stage,  divided  into  three  parti 
in  medieval  fashion,  allows  of  stirring  mass  effects,  and  the  porttor»s  of  the  play 
dealing  with  such  famed  spots  as  Calvary,  Golgotha  and  Gethsemane  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  open  air  and  the  natural  background  of  the  stage.  The  play  consist  of 
17  separate  acts  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  with  24  tableaux  designed  mainly 
to  be  used  as  illustrations,  besides  the  prologue  and  vocal  and  choral  interludes.  The 
preparations  for  the  performances  are  carried  on  during  the  ten  year  intervals, 
through  ordinary  coaching  and  performances  of  "practice  plays"  which  have,  in 
addition,  the  special  purpose  of  discovering  new  talent.  The  traming  of  the  chorus, 
with  the  musical  equipment  of  ordinary  peasants,  is  by  no  means  the  least  province 
of  special  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  supervising  director.  Another  diflficalt  proWcni 
to  cope  with  is  the  management  of  the  crowds  on  the  stage,  which  often  number 
about  five  hundred.  The  actors  are  all  selected  with  a  view  to  their  physical  qnali- 
fications  for  the  parts  assumed,  as  well  as  to  their  histrionic  endowments  and  moral 
uprightness,  inferior  roles  having  often  been  assigned  as  a  sort  of  punisfanMnt 

The  performances  for  1900  were  scheduled  for  May  20,  27;  June  4,  10,  16,  17.  24. 
29;  July  I,  8.  15,  22,  29;  August  5.  8,  12,  15,  19.  25,  26:  September  2,  S.  9, 
16,  33.  30.  with  ample  provision  for  perfomoances  on  the  days  following,  if  too  waxf 
visitors  should  be  turned  away  unaccorrriiodated.  In  all  nearly  300,000  people 
witnessed  the  play  in  1900.  The  first  presentation  on  May  20  was  practically  a 
general  dress  rehearsal  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  800  press  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  remaining  3200  seats  were  disposed  o£  weeks  in  advaace 
The  production  lasted  hours  in  the  morning,  and  resumed  after  an  i?itermission 
at  1.30  P.M.,  ended  a  few  minutes  before  six,  thus  consuming  nearly  eight  hours 
for  actual  play.  The  staging,  handling  of  the  mere  numbers,  the  grouping,  awl 
color-effects  were  all  beyond  cavil.    The  colors  of  the  garments  were  chosen  by  > 

Jast-master  in  harmonious  combinations,  especially  ip  scenes  like  the  Entrance  of 
esvs  into  Jerusalem,  where  the  variety  of  garments  in  the  great  crowd  would  not, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  produce  effects  pleasing  to  the  eye.   In  s  war  ^ 
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cborus  was  the  weakest  spot  of  the  performance.  Thirty-five  unprofessional  singfers 
spread  out  in  a  single  line  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  subject 
and  especially  in  so  large  a  theatre.  They  were  sufficient  in  the  purely  lyric  and 
softer  passages,  but  the  effect  was  weak  in  scenes  of  j  ubilation,  excitement  and  dep- 
recation. But  the  genuine  epic  majesty  with  which  they  appeared  upon  the  stage 
and  imperceptibly  withdrew  from  it  when  the  action  required  it,  won  the  admiration 
of  every  one  in  the  audience.  People  who  had  .'^een  the  passion  play  performed  on 
former  occasions  generally  declared  the  representations  ot  1900  as  in  every  way  su^ 
perior  to  the  others  within  their  memory.  The  tKt  profits  of  the  festivals  go  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  succeeding  production,  and  on  many  communal  improvements 
of  the  village,  the  church  and  the  school  being  among  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
the  surplus. 

PA-jrxuN,  E.  Jabvis,  inventor,  died  November  12,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Maine, 
1853,  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1877,  and  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army  on  Western  frontier  duty.  He  invented  an  ingenious  multiplex  telegraph  sys- 
tem, by  which  twelve  messages  may  be  sent  at  the  same  time  over  the  same  wire 
without  interference.  The  Carbide  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  vice-president, 
was  formed  by  his  friend,  James  £.  Campbell,  to  exploit  Mr  Patten's  invention  for 
the  manufacture  of  carbide. 

PAUPBSI8U.  The  technical  and  legal  definition  of  a  pauper  is  one  who  re- 
ceives public  aid  from  funds  raised  by  taxation.  Pauperism,  therefore,  would 
property  relate  to  this  class  of  persons  and  to  the  methods  employed  in  dealing  with 
them ;  but  the  term  has  a  wider  significance,  and  is  popularly  used  to  cover  all  kinds 
of  charity,  public  and  private,  and  in  this  sense  we  shall  employ  it  here. 

The  Statistics  of  Pauperism. — There  are  no  satisfactory  statistics  of  pauperism 
in  this  country,  and  both  its  extent  and  variation  from  year  to  year  can  be  but  very 
roughly  approximated  by  the  statistical  method.  In  England,  however,  the  statistics 
of  public  poor  relief  are  very  accurately  reported  on  a  uniform  basis  for  England 
and  Wales.  The  latest  available  figures  for  1900  show  that  at  the  end  of  June  of 
that  year  the  number  of  paupers,  excluding  lunatics  in  county  and  borough  asylums 
and  excluding  vagrants,  was  660,868,  or  20^8  per  1000  inhabitants.  A  relatively  lower 
proportion  than  for  the  same  date  in  any  year  of  the  preceding  43  years.  The 
English  figures  are  reported  for  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  each  month  of  the  year; 
and  comparison  of  the  figures  just  quoted  with  tliose  for  the  previous  years 
.vill  show,  as  regards  each  of  the  three  months  of  the  quarter  ending  in  June,  the 
proportion  was  smaller  in  1900  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  43  years.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  England  and  Wales,  but  almost  as  good  a  showing  is  made  for  the 
metropolis  of  London,  which,  with  a  population  of  4.546,752,  had,  at  the  end  of  June, 
igoo,  96,384  paupers,  or  31.2  per  1000  mhabitants,  which  was  a  smaller  pro^rtion 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  in  39  out  of  the  43  preceding  years ;  indeed,  in  that 
whole  period,  in  only  two  years,  1891  and  1892,  was  the  proportion  lower,  being 
20.6  and  30.3  respectively.  The  following  table  gives  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  last  day  of  the  last  week  in  June  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1900  inclusive,  first 
for  England  and  Wales;  and  second  for  the  metropolis  of  London. 
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There  is  consideraWe  outdoor  relief  given  from  the  public  funds  in  England,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  from  the  following  table,  the  proportions  of  outdoor  and  in- 
door relief  covered  by  the  figures  just  quoted: 
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1890. 
1691 
18BS 
1898 
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1897 
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At  the  beginning  of  1880,  there  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  74.000  more  paupers 
than  in  1900,  though  the  population  had  increased  6,500,000.  The  London  Times 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  reduction  in  pauper- 
ism has  scarcely  been  retarded  by  the  act  of  1894,  which  placed  the  control  of  the 
election  of  guardians,  and  hence  the  distribution  of  relief,  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves.  More  than  a  third  of  the  persons  relieved  were  over  65  years 
of  age. 

No  such  complete  statistics  can  be  found  for  the  United  States,  nor  even  for  any 
single  State  system  of  poor  relief  in  this  country.  The  United  States  census  gives 
the  total  number  of  inmates  of  almhouses  for  each  census  year.  The  census  of  1880 
shows  66,203  paupers  in  almshouses,  or  1.32  per  1000  inhabitants;  and  that  of  1890, 
73.045  or  1.17  per  1000  inhabitants.  The  figures  for  1900  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Census  Bureau.  These  figures  are  not  comparable,  however,  with 
those  in  England,  because  the  almshouse  system  is  not  employed  at  all  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  considerable  outdoor  relief  is  given  of  which  the  census 
can  obtain  no  record.  The  census  of  pauperism  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
shows  the  aggregate  number  of  State  and  town  paupers  on  July  i,  1899,  to  be  33.- 
187,  including  120  vagrants,  but  excluding  the  insane.  The  same  fijgures  for  July  i, 
1900,  were  33,700.  including  136  vagrants.  The  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charity  also  gives  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  entirely  or  par- 
tially supported  by  the  cities  and  towns,  for  each  year  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
The  figure  for  the  year  1899-1900  is  30,423,  which  is  less  than  that  for  either  of  the 
two  preceding  ^ears,  or  for  the  year  1894-95,  but  greater  than  that  for  any  other 
year  in  this  period;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  pretty  steady  in- 
crease absolutely  from  the  figure  for  1880-81,  which  was  21,872.  Whether  there 
has  been  a  proportional  increase  or  not,  the  tables  do  not  show. 

Outdoor  Rehef. — In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  especially  in  the  dties  in  ^ 
United  States,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  abolish  or  reduce  public  outdoor  re- 
lief. This  policy  is  advocated  by  the  Charity  Organization  societies  and  by  most  of 
the  private  charities,  which  claim  that  they  are  able  to  deal  with  all  worthy  cases 
demanding  relief  in  their  homes.  For  political  reasons  also  public  outdoor  relief 
seems  to  be  unadvisable.  The  whole  subject  was  again  discussed  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  its  meeting  in  Topeka  in  May,  1900;  and 
the  history  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  40  largest  cities  in  the  United  Sutes  has  been 
studied  by  Mr.  Frederick  Alniy  and  his  results  published  in  the  Charities  Rtvim 
for  March  and  April,  1899-  Mr-  Almy  further  discusses  the  question  in  an  article 
on  Public  and  Private  Outdoor  Relief,  published  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  aand  Correction  (1900).  Some  ad- 
ditional figures,  showing  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  public  outdoor  relief  in  the 
20  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  since  1897,  probably  emanate  from  the  same 
source,  and  are  quoted  in  Charities  for  February  23.  1901,  page  156,  as  follows: 
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County  and  Municipal  Charities. — Mr.  Hugh  F,  Fox,  chairman  of  the  section  on 
county  and  municipal  charities,  of  the  National  Conference  which  met  at  Topeka 
in  May,  1900,  presented  a  report  dealing  with  The  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  Ad- 
ministration.   The  conclusions  of  his  report  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  First.  That  the  State  should  r^ulate,  by  legislation,  the  disposition  and  care  of 
all  persons  who  are  public  charges,  whether  di^cndent,  defective,  or  delinquent. 

"Second.  That  the  State  should  supervise  all  institutions  for  the  care  01  such 
persons  and  ti»pect  them  regularly. 

Third.  That  the  State  should  enact  and  enforce  a  civil  service  system  of  compet- 
itive examinations  for  the  employees  of  all  such  institutions  and  for  local  overseers 
of  the  poor. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  plans  for  all  such  institutions  should  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  before  adoption. 

"  Fifth.  That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  should  be  entirely  non-political. 

"  Sixth.  That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  should  inspect  ^1  private  charitable 
societies,  etc.,  annually,  and  that  all  such  societies  be  required  to  obtain  a  charter 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  State  board. 

"  Seventh.  That  the  State  generally  takes  better  and  wiser  care  of  its  defectives 
and  delinquents  than  do  the  counties  and  cities,  especially  (with  regard  to  the  de- 
fectives) the  acute  cases  and  those  that  will  yield  to  skilful  treatment. 

"  Eighth.  That  the  expense  of  maintenance  should  fall  upon  the  community  in 
which  the  person  has  a  l^;al  settlement,  the  State  assuming  only  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration." 

The  almshouse  is  the  unit  of  relief  in  the  American  poor-law  system.  In  it  focus 
most  of  the  problems  of  pa«perism.  Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  presented  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the  American  Alms- 
house, which  is  published  in  the  report  of  the  National  Conference  for  1900,  and  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Chanties,  has  pre- 
sented in  the  Charities  Review,  in  the  scries  of  papers  on  American  philanthropy 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  careful  study  of  the  Institutional  Care  of  Destitute 
Adults.  The  major  part  of  Mr.  Hebberd's  study  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  almshouses;  he  gives  special  attention  tq  the 
three  great  almshouses  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions and  methods  prevailing  in  those  institutions  at  the  present  time,  pointing 
out  needed  reforms ;  but,  he  says,  "  The  very  size  of  these  great  almshouse  insti- 
tutions of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  makes  radical  and  wholesale  re- 
forms in  their  administration  exceedingly  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  capital 
invested  in  buildings,  their  relative  usefulness  for  other  purposes,  and  the  cost  of 
establishing  a  new  system,  even  though  it  would  clearly  prove  economical  in  the  end, 
alt  help  to  prevent  the  making  of  changes  that  are  everywhere  recognized  as  most 
desirable.  Another  potent  factor  is  the  tendency  to  criticise  even  reasonable  expen- 
ditures for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public 
generally.  Worse  than  all,  perhaps,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
service,  through  politics  or  other  causes,  too  often  prevent  that  continuity  of  in- 
telligent effort  Which  is  more  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  results  in  the 
admmistration  of  charities  than  in  almost  any  other  difficult  undertaking  of  a  public 
nature."  In  connection  with  Mr.  Hebberd's  article,  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  another  in  the  same  series,  published  in  the  Charities  Review,  by  Dr.  E.  T.  De- 
vine,  on  The  Relief  and  Care  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes.  These  two  chapters 
in  the  history  of  American  philanthropy  supplement  each  other  and  give  a  very  good 
survey  of  the  problems  of  pauperism  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ef- 
forts made  to  solve  them. 

Mr.  W.  I*  A.  Johnson,  commissioner  of  labor  of  Kansas,  has  made  an  investi- 
gation into  the  administration  of  county  charities  in  that  Sute.   In  his  fifteenth 
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annual  report  he  publishes  the  results,  which,  it  is  feared,  are  all  too  typical  of  con- 
dttioDs  prevailing  in  country  districts  in  many  other  places  outside  of  Kansas.  In 
the  county  asylums  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  provision  for  the  proper  separation 
of  the  sexes,  or  for  any  classification  and  separation  of  the  aged  and  respectable  poor 
from  the  dissolute,  idiotic,  and  vicions.  Able-bodied  persons  can,  under  the  law. 
enter  the  asylum,  and  there  are  no  adequate  restrictions  upon  the  abuses  of  tbii 
privilege.  Superintendents  are  not  required  to  possess  necessary  qualifications; 
children  are.  and  may  be,  retained  in  the  almshouse.  Outdoor  relief  is  given  arrd  ad- 
ministered by  public  officials,  chosen  for  short  terms,  and  is  consequently  increasing 
in  amoimt.  Signs  of  reform  are  manifest  in  some  counties  in  Kansas,  where  the 
people  have  been  aroused  by  an  educational  campaign.  There  is  in  every  commnnity 
a  modicum  of  necessary  and  inevitable  pauperism  which  should  be  provided  Uxr 
generously  and  humanely.  All  pauperism  above  this  amount  is  a  disease,  wkch 
spreads  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  preventive  measures  and  the  general  mdifference 
of  the  people. 

Charity  Organization. — The  history  and  principles  of  the  Charity  organization 
movement  are  very  generally  known.  A  fresh  statement  of  them  may  be  {oimd  m 
the  Charities  Review  for  August,  1900,  and  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the  year  1900. 
in  the  same  periodical  for  February,  1901 ;  both  accounts  are  written  by  a  leading 
authority,  Dr.  E.  T.  Devine.  These  societies  deal  with  a  large  amount  of  the  shift- 
ing beggar  population  of  our  large  cities,  in  addition  to  cases  of  temporary  distress 
in  the  families  of  the  working  classes.  Exceptional  interest,  therefore,  attaches 
to  the  causes  of  poverty  assigned  to  the  cases  they  treat  The  Charity  Organizati«i 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  its  report  for  the  ^ear  ending  June,  190a  re- 
ports statistics  covering  1460  cases  of  heads  of  families,  involving  nearly  6oao 
persons.  Of  the  1460  applicants,  nearly  87  per  cent,  could  both  read  and  write; 
the  chief  cause  of  need  is  given  as  follows :  Disregard  of  family  ties  (desertion, 
neglect  to  contribute  by  children,  by  brothers,  sisters,  or  other  natural  supporters). 
8.28  per  cent.;  intemperance  (abuse  of  stimulants  and  narcotics).  13.7  per  cent.: 
licentiousness,  1.15  per  cent.;  dishonesty  or  otlier  moral  defects,  1.92  per  cenL :  lack 
of  dirift,  industry,  or  judgment,  10.22  per  cent.;  physical  or  mental  defects  (Wind, 
deaf,  crippled  from  birth,  insane,  feebleminded,  etc),  2.81  per  cent.;  sidtness, 
accident  or  death.  25.14  per  cent ;  lack  of  employment,  not  dne  to  employee  (changes 
in  trade,  introduction  of  machinery,  hard  times,  etc.),  19.45  pci"  mit;  defectirc 
sanitation,  .07  per  cent :  degrading  surroundings,  .83  per  cent ;  unwise  philanthropy, 
3.7  per  cent;  unclassified,  16.10  per  cent 

PAVBMBm&  The  table  on  the  opposite  page,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  issued  S^tembcr,  1900,  gives  the  statistics  for  the 
paving  of  the  fifty  largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  it  is  stated  the  nnmber  of 
square  yards  of  paved  and  unpaved  streets,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  th^ 
quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of  paving  material.  .According  to  this  table,  asphalt 
seems  to  be  the  most-used  form  of  pavement  and  wood  blocks  the  least  popular 
material.    See  Street  Cleaning. 

FEABODT  MUSEUM,  OAMBRIDOB,  MASS.  See  ANTEDtOFOLOCY  nr  Ajm- 
ICA  and  Arch-tolocy  (American). 

PHAHL  BUTTONS.   See  Buttons. 

PBKINQ.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

PBNNSTZiVANlA,  an  Eastern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  ana  of  45.215 
square  miles.   The  capital  la  Harrisburg.    Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  or^giml 

thirteen  States. 

Mineralogy. — Pennsylvania  far  outranks  every  other  State  in  the  prodnction  of 
coal,  having  in  1899  a  total  product  nearly  six  times  as  targe  as  the  output  of  Illinois, 
the  second  coal-prodocing  State.  In  1899  the  nnmber  of  mines  in  operation  was 
687;  prodnction  of  anthracite  coal,  60,418,005  short  tons,  valued  at  $88,142,130; 
bituminous  coal.  74-150-175  short  tons,  valued  at  $56.247,791 ;  total  production.  134.- 
5(^.180  short  tons,  valued  at  $144,389,921.  Compared  with  1898,  the  total  coal 
output  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  i64>20,403  short  tons,  and  in  vaFne. 
$25,622,706.  This  increase  in  tonnage  exceeded  the  entire  product  of  any  other  two 
States,  excepting  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  total  value  of  Perwsyf- 
vania's  product  m  1899  was  56  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  United  States 
that  year. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  was:  Magnetite,  815.771  loi^  tons;  brown  hematite. 
152,468  tons:  red  hematite,  38.3.?i  tons,  and  carbonate,  2757  tons-^  all,  1.009.337 
long  tons,  valued  at  $1,991,772,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  236.245  k>i« 
tons,  or  30.6  per  cent  The  production  of  crude  petroleum  amomitcd  to  13.053.^ 
barrels,  valued  at  $17,053,410.  The  decline  in  quantity  of  petroleum  protfaeed  was 
more  than  compensated  for  bj'  the  advance  in  price.  Quarrying  yielded  five  grades 
of  stone,  the  output  values  of  which  were :  Limestone,  $3.088,583 ;  slate.  $2,537,022; 
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sandstone,  $7I7<053;  granite,  $385,101.  and  marble.  $139,506—111  all,  $6,867.365-  As 
a  producer  of  limestone  and  slate  Pennsylvania  ranked  first  among  the  States. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  tne  principal  crops 
for  the  calendar  year  1900:  Com,  32,707,900  bushels,  $14,718,555;  wheat.  20,281.3}} 
bushels.  $14,602,560;  oats.  38,000,872  bushels,  $11,400,262;  barley,  148,067  bushels. 
$74,034;  rye,  4,416,299  bushels,  $2,340,638;  buckwheat,  3.188,402  bushels,  $1,753,621; 
potatoes,  lo,92i,74g  bushels,  $5,788,526,  and  hay,  2,672,561  tons.  $37,148,598.  Penn- 
sylvania held  first  place  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  rye  and  second  in  the 
production  of  buckwheat.  The  estimated  wool  clip  for  1900  was  as  follows:  Number 
of  sheep,  777,677;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  4,666,0!^  pounds;  scoured  wool 
%^>03i  pounds. 

industries. — The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1899,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  amounted  to  6,542,^  gross  tons,  more  than  hali 
of  which  was  manufactured  in  Allegheny  County;  Bessemer  steel,  3,971.835  tons: 
open-hearth  steel,  2,398,210  tons;  crucible  steel,  75.356  tons;  steel  by  other  processes. 
758  tons;  total  production  of  steel,  6,466,159  gross  tons.  The  output  of  iron  and 
steel  rolled  into  finished  form  was  7,093.485  net  tons,  of  which  Allegheny  Coiuny 
produced  55  per  cent.  The  total  tin  and  ternc  plate  manufactured  was  165.542  net 
tons;  wire  nails,  2.919,645  kegs,  and  cut  nails,  920,133  ke^s.  Pennsylvania  easilv 
outranks  all  the  other  States  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel  and  their 
products.  In  1899,  855  establishments,  representing  93  different  industries,  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  follows:  Cai}ital  invested  in  plants  and  fixed 
working  capital,  $245,877,826;  value  of  basic  material,  $169,586,637;  market  value  of 
product,  $332,808,934;  number  of  employees,  181.936;  aggregate  wages  paid,  $78.- 
680.725. 

The  expectation  that  the  record-breaking  production  of  coke  in  1899  would  be 
exceeded  by  the  output  in  1900  has  been  fully  realized.  In  1899  the  Connelsville  coke 
region  reported  19,689  ovens  and  total  shipments  of  10,129,764  tons,  valued  at 
$20,259,528.  For  1900  the  region  reports  a  slightly  higher  tonnage  (10,166,234  tons), 
with  a  gross  value  one-third  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  or  $27,448,832.  In 
1899  there  were  5402  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  244  of  tobacco,  and  their  combined 
production  for  the  calendar  year  was  1,412,657,274  cigars  (the  greatest  number 
produced  in  any  one  State),  3,330,900  cigarettes,  and  7,916,579  pounds  of  tobacco, 
chiefly  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  fruit  and  orain  distilleries  in  operation 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  numbered  73,  and  the  total  amount  of 
apple  brandy  produced  was  8400  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  8,738,967  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  gauged,  29,566.704  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors  produced.  4,683,025  barrels, 
giving  to  Pennsylvania  second  rank  as  a  producer  of  fermented  liquors. 

The  statistics  of  cotton  and  wool  manufacture  for  1899  show  813  cotton  and  wool 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State;  capital,  $57,493,103;  power  looms,  33.456: 
hand  looms,  1788;  spindles,  911,792;  production  of  cotton,  100,441,351  pounds;  pro- 
duction of  wool,  172.795,284  pounds;  value  of  combined  production  of  cotton  and 
wool,  $116,850,782.  New  textile  mills  established  during  1900  include  9  cotton  mill>. 
with  3000  spindles  and  1580  looms;  16  silk  mills,  10  dyeing  mills,  and  I  finishing  mill. 

Commerce. — The  following  shows  the  foreign  trade  at  the  principal  ports  dunng 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900:  Philadelphia,  imports  of  gold,  $9257;  sihxr. 
$877;  merchandise,  $51,866,002;  exports  of  gold,  $5000;  merchandise,  $;^,4o6.o3i. 
Pittsburg,  imports  of  merchandise,  $827,114.  Erie,  imports  of  merchandise,  $595,312: 
exports,  $35,848.  The  total  imports  of  merchandise  aggr^ated  in  value  $53,288,428: 
total  exports  of  merchandise,  $78,441,879;  total  foreign  trade,  $131,745,441.  an 
increase  of  $28,436,387  in  a  year. 

Railroads. — With  a  total  new  railway  construction  during  the  calendar  year  1903 
of  276.99  miles.  Pennsylvania  ranked  second  among  the  States  in  this  branch  of 
railroad  development.  The  aggregate  mileage  of  the  steam  railways  in  the  State 
is  10.400  miles. 

The  annual  report  of  the  railway  commissioners  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1900. 
showed  that  94  street  railway  companies  in  the  State  possessed  capital  stock  ^gre- 
gating  $103,176,121,  an  increase  of  $53,802  in  a  year.  The  total  mil  cave  of  street 
railway  in  1900  was  1898.69,  as  against  1812.94  in  the  preceding  year.  There  were 
6395  street  cars  in  operation,  and  the  number  of  street  railway  employees  was  14.798 ; 
538,194.532  passengers  were  carried  by  the  street  railways  during  the  year,  an  in- 
crease in  a  year  of  64.881,274.  The  number  of  passengers  killed  was  28.  or  1  to 
every  19,221,233  carried. 

Banks.— Oa  October  31,  1900,  there  were  478  national  banks  in  operation  and  78  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $76,519,770;  circulation  outstanding. 
$44,586,052;  deposits.  $463,748,145.  and  reserve  held,  $137,521,196.  The  Sute  bank* 
May  17.  1900,  numbered  95.  and  had  capital,  $8,423,014:  deposits,  $73.345-8i3-  and 
resources,  $91,694,739:  loan  and  trust  companies,  97.  with  capital,  $39,809,778:  de- 
posits, $160,259,761,  and  resources,  $334,182,504;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  14,  with 
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depositors  (estimated),  361,220;  deposits,  $105,416,854,  and  resources,  $115,134,221. 
Private  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered  28,  and  had  capital.  $965,005 ;  deposits, 
$7,406,101,  and  resources,  $8,792,337.  Pennsylvania  had  1174  building  and  loan 
associations  in  1900  (more  than  any  other  State),  with  a  total  membership  01281,456 
and  total  assets  of  $112,120,436.  Durine  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg,  and  Scranton  aggre- 
Srated  $5,927-393.828.  an  increase  of  $196,529,473  in  a  year. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  December  i,  1899,  was  $4,609,496; 
receipts  during  the  fiscal  year,  $17,494,211;  total  receipts  plus  balance,  $22,103,707; 
disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year,  $15,453,719;  balance  November  30,  1900, 
$6,649,988.  The  total  debt  of  the  State  is  $6,815,299;  the  unfunded  debt  amounts  to 
$134,149.  The  assessed  valuations  for  1900  were:  Realty,  including  $302,541,939 
exempt  from  taxation,  $3,069,371,624;  personal  property,  $725^164,896;  other  property, 
$36^90.997;  total,  $3,831,127,517.  The  revenue  from  State  taxes  aggregated 
$2.^745-  ^ 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  consists  of  178  staff 
officers,  240  cavalry,  384  artillery,  and  9334  infantry.  The  total  number  of  militia 
authorized  is  11,103.  The  State  appropriations  for  military  purposes  aggregated 
$350,000. 

Forest  Preserve. — Under  legislative  acts  providing  for  State  forestry  reservations 
the  State  has  acquired  an  aggregate  of  97,962  acres  of  land  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1-35  per  acre.  The  purchase  of  various  other  tracts  of  land  has  been  authorized, 
which,  if  the  title  proves  satisfoctory,  will  increase  the  acreage  owned  by  the  State 
to  113.OCO  acres. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  (estimated)  1,765.000;  enrolment 
in  public  schools,  1,186.146,  and  average  daily  attendance,  858.177.  There  were 
28,829  teachers,  14,932  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property 
valued  at  $49,491,586.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $23,532,130,  and  expenditures, 
$20,308,769,  of  which  $10,749,713  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries. 
The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $23.66.  There 
were  302  public  high  schools,  with  1094  teachers  and  29,439  secondary  students; 
131  private  secondary  schools,  with  827  teachers  and  10,029  secondary  students; 
15  public  normal  schools,  with  312  teadiers  and  7726  students  in  normal  courses, 
aod  4  private  ones,  with  29  teachers  and  644  students  in  normal  courses.  Thirty-four 
universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  682  professors  and 
instructors,  8793  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $1,626,072;  and 
8  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women,  with  171  professors  and  instructors,  1288 
students  in  all  departments  and  a  total  income  of  $301,175.  The  professional  schools 
comprised  17  theological  schools,  with  109  instructors  and  792  students;  4  law 
schools,  with  39  instructors  and  587  students,  and  6  medical  schools,  with  261  in- 
structors and  250S  students. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  5,258,014 
in  1890  and  6,302,115  in  1900.  The  increase  was  1,044.101,  or  19.9  per  cent.,  the 
largest  numerical  increase  reported  for  any  decade.  The  five  largest  cities,  with 
population  in  1900,  are:  Philadelphia  (the  third  lamst  city  in  the  United  States), 
1.293.697;  Pittsburg.  321,616;  Allegheny,  129,896;  Scranton,  102,026,  and  Reading, 
78,961. 

Convention  of  Third-class  Cities. — On  May  15  a  convention,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  cities  of  between  10,000  and  100.000  inhabitants  in  Pennsylvania  met  at  York 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  advisable  amendments  to  the  Corporation  act  of  the 
State,  under  which  the  cities  represented  were  equally  classed  as  "cities  of  the  third 
class."  Considerable  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  the  government  of  a  number 
of  the  twenty-five  cities  so  classed,  mainly  because  the  identical  organization  pre- 
scribed for  them  was  too  simple  for  the  larger  ones  and  too  complex  for  the  smaller 
ones.  It  was  thought  that  united  recommendations  by  the  cities  interested  would  re- 
sult in  favorable  action  by  the  Legislature,  which  meets  in  1901.  Among  important 
recommendations  considered  by  the  convention,  all  but  one  of  which  referred  to  good 
government  in  cities  of  whatever  size,  were  the  following:  i.  To  place  cities  of 
over  250,000  inhabitants  in  the  first  class,  those  between  250,000  and  50,000  in  the 
second  class,  those  under  50,000  in  the  third  class.  2.  To  do  away  with  two  branches 
or  chambers  in  municipal  assemblies,  one  being  considered  enough.  3.  To  permit 
the  mayor  to  make  appointments  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  councils. 
4.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  city  comptroller.  5.  To  grant  franchises  to  corpora- 
tions for  twenty-five  years  only  and  upon  the  condition  that  they  make  statements  in 
accordance  with  forms  prepared  by  the  comptroller  and  that  they  make  returns  to  the 
city  on  the  basis  of  their  gross  receipts. 

Coal-mine  Strike  in  Pennsylvania. — On  September  12.  1900,  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  by  the  power  delegated  to  them 
by  the  national  executive  board  of  the  association,  ordered  a  strike  in  the  anthracite 
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coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  effect  on  September  17.  This  action  was,  ta 
effect,  an  endorsement  of  the  request  made  upon  the  United  Mine  Workers  the 
local  miners  at  their  convention  held  at  Hazelton,  Penn.,  August  27,  1900,  for  per- 
mission to  strike  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  organization.  The  demands 
madt  by  the  anthracite  coal  miners  were  principally  as  follows;  i.  The  abolishment 
of  stores  controlled  or  owned  by  the  operators,  in  whkii  prices  are  higher  than  rnliiv 
market  rates,  and  with  whidi  the  miners  are  obliged  or  expected  to  trade.  2.  The 
abolishment  of  company  doctors,  forced  upon  the  miners  as  their  physicians  and 
supported  by  deductions  from  e>-ery  miner's  monthly  wage.  3.  A  reduction  in  the 
price  of  powder  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  a  keg,  which  latter  price  is  stiU  ^we  the  marto 
value.  4.  Semi-monthly  payments  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
5.  A  legal  ton  of  2240  pounds,  instead  of  requiring  the  miners  to  consider  frocn 
3000  to  4000  pounds  as  a  ton.  6.  An  equitable  system  of  dockage  aiKl  check 
weights.  7.  An  advance  of  20  per  cent,  to  men  receiving  less  than  $1.50  per  day; 
an  advance  of  15  per  cent,  to  men  receiving  between  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  day;  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  to  men  receiving  more  than  $1.75  per  day.  That  some  of 
the  demands  of  the  miners  were  based  on  real  grievances,  at  least  if  taken  by  diem- 
selves  and  unmodified  hy  other  drcumstances  seemed  evident.  For  example,  'H 
appeared  that  the  powder  sold  the  anthracite  companies  for  $2.75  a  keg  was  stdd 
by  the  bituminous  companies,  at  a  profit,  for  $U5  a  keg.  Again,  not  only  were  the 
miners  required  to  overload  their  cars,  but  a  "boss"  employed  by  the  compaay 
judged  how  much  dirt  and  slate  there  was  in  each  car  and  docked  the  miner  tberefor. 
Whether  or  not  it  might  work  well  in  ^actice,  the  request  of  the  miners  that  a  paid 
representative  of  their  own  should  also  inspect  the  cars  was  a  just  demaod.  Further, 
the  miners  received  no  pay  for  coal  under  "nut"  size,  but  they  dtig  out  the  tmder- 
si^ed  coal,  and  the  companies  sold  it.  The  main  cause  of  these  extortions,  great 
and  small,  was  stated  by  President  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  be  in 
the  charges  exacted  by  the  transporting  railway  companies,  which  companies  own 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  In  this  connection  the  correspondent 
of  a  prcnninent  magazine  remarked:  "By  charging  for  the  shipment  of  hard  coal 
three  times  as  much  as  railroads  usually  charge  to  ship  soft  coal,  the  roads  make 
it  impossible  for  any  of  the  operators  to  grant  their  employees  the  advances  whick 
the  union  has  secured  for  the  soft  coal  miners  in  the  West  The  charge  for  baulii^ 
anthracite  could  be  reduced  one-half  and  still  leave  an  excessive  margin.  The 
reduction  of  one-half  would  mean  70  cents  a  ton  to  be  divided  between  producers 
and  consumers."  In  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  miners  the  operators  diey 
were  willing  at  any  time  to  discuss  grievances  with  their  empl<o'ees,  but  tfaat  they 
did  not  care  to  recognize  tbe  outside  interference  of  the  miners'  union.  Upon  this 
question  both  sides  stood  firm,  the  miners  claiming  that  unless  backed  by  tbe  unnn 
their  demands  would  not  be  granted,  while  their  delegates  and  leaders  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  of  their  positions.  So  the  strike  was  ordered.  The  number  of 
men  who  went  out.  comparatively  few  at  first,  increased  until  it  was  estimated  that 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  were  idle.  There  was  comparatively  littk 
disorder.  The  most  noteworthy  matter  incidental  to  the  strike  was  the  brvakiiv  of 
their  arbitration  agreement  by  the  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Compaay.  ^lis 
company  had  for  fifteen  years  an  j^freement  whh  its  men  providing  that  all  griev- 
ances should  be  first  presented  to  the  company  for  redress,  and  if  not  then  adjnstod, 
they  should  be  submitted  to  arbitraticm,  the  miners  continuing  at  work  pendM^  the 
final  decision.  When  the  strike  broke  out  G.  B.  Alarkle  &  Company  agreed  to  grant 
certain  of  the  demands  made  and  urged  the  miners  to  stick  to  their  agreement  and 
arbitrate  the  rest,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  to  be  binding  upon  both  parties. 
The  union  claimed,  however,  that  if  this  were  done  the  strike  would  be  harkdicapped 
in  other  quarters,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  the  anthracite  miners  to  stand  or 
fall  together.  Therefore,  the  G.  B.  Markle  men— some  2800  in  number — fOTmally 
repudiated  their  agreement  and  went  ont  on  strike.  It  was  admitted  that  the  oob- 
paiiy  had  given  good  wages,  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  its  eouiloyees,  and  faaid 
acted  fairly  in  the  matter  of  schools,  houses,  and  company  stores.  For  these  reasons 
the  breakdown  of  the  agreement  of  arbitration  at  the  crucial  moment  was  generally 
considered  as  having  a  discouraging  influence  upon  the  principle  of  holding  men 
by  equitable  and  even  generous  methods.  After  the  strike  was  mitiatied  thronghoat 
the  anthracite  region  the  companies  be^n  one  by  one  to  post  notices,  agreeing  to 
an  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  This  led  on  October  l2  to  a  convention  of 
miners'  delegates,  at  which,  by  advice  of  President  Mitchell,  it  was  voted  that  '*tlie 
convention  accept  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  providing  the  operators  will  contioue 
its  pajrment  until  April  1.  1901.  and  will  abolish  the  sliding  s^ie  in  the  Lehi^  and 
Schuylkill  regions,  and  'that  the  companies  will  agree  to  adjust  other  grievances 
complained  of  with  committees  of  their  own  employees."  By  the  last  clause  of  ftis 
resolution  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  the  ofiicial  recognition  of  the  Miners' 
Union  by  the  operators  was  waived.    After  replies  to  this  resolution  had  been 
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received  from  the  operators  President  Mitchell  on  October  26  directed  the  miners 
to  return  to  work  on  October  29.  In  his  statement  he  said  in  effect  that  the  com- 
panies had.  with  few  exceptions,  agreed  to  the  scale  of  wages  formulated  by  the 
miners'  com-ention  of  October  12:  that  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions  the 
largest  companies  had  agreed  to  the  suspension  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  that  the 
companies  had  agreed  to  discuss  with  their  men  all  grievances  complained  of.  In 
reference  to  those  companies  which  had  not  made  concessions  to  the  miners,  the 
men  were  advised  to  remain  on  strike  until  such  concessions  were  made.  Before 
October  ap,  however,  practically  every  company  had  posted  notice  of  the  required 
increase  in  wages. 

Matthew  S.  Quay. — On  April  24,  1900.  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  33  to 
32,  declined  to  admit  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  appointment  of 
Go\-ernor  Stone,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  had,  in  1899, 
after  a  deadlock  extending  through  many  weeks,  adjourned  without  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Quay,  whose  term  had  expired.  Governor  Stone  had  thereupon 
appointed  Mr.  Quay  to  succeed  himself  and  to  fin  the  vacancy  which  the  inaction  of 
the  Legislature  had  brought  about.  Governor  Stone  claimed  that  he  was  affirma- 
tively authorized  in  tiiis  appointoKnt  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  no  section  of  the  constitution  of  Fernisylrama  debarred  him  from  so  acting. 
The  clause  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  which  bears  upon  the  subject  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  executive,  when  vacancies  occur  in  the  Stale's  senatorial  representa- 
tion during  a  recess  of  the  Legislature,  to  call  together  the  Legislature  to  act  thereon. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Quay,  Governor  Stone  contended  that  iSas  clause  of  the  State 
constitution  did  not  apply,  since  the  vacancy  had  occurred,  not  during  a  recess,  but 
during  a  session  of  the  Legislature.  To  prove  that  he  was  affirmatively  authorized 
to  afipoint  Mr.  Qu^  to  the  Senate,  Governor  Stone  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Quay 
referred  to  Act  i,  Sec.  IIL,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stttes  which  states 
that:  "The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  c<Hnposed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  chosen  the  Legislature  thereof  .  .  .  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resig- 
nation or  otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies."  The  opposition  drew  attention  to  the  lapse 
of  logic  between  Stone's  contention  that  the  senatorial  vacancy  had  occurred  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  and  the  plain  language  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion,  which  permitted  the  governor  to  611  only  such  vacancies  as  occurred  dnrii^  the 
recess  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  the  United  States  Senate  the  question  of  seat- 
ing Mr.  Quay  upon  Governor  Stone's  appointment  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Elections  and  Privileges,  and  Attorney-General  Eikins,  of  Pennsylvania,  appeared 
for  Mr.  Quay.  On  January  23  the  committee  reported  to  the  Senate  their  findings  in 
the  case.  Tlxe  majority  report,  signed  by  Senators  Caffery,  Pettus,  Turley.  Harris, 
and  Burrows,  recommended  that  Mr.  Quay  be  not  seated  for  the  following  main 
reasons:  i.  The  uranistakable  language  of  the  Constitution  limits  the  appointive 
power  of  the  State  executive  to  vacancies  which  occur  during  a  recess  of  the  L^s- 
lature:  "And  this  of  itself  would  be  decisive  against  Mr.  Quay's  claim."  2.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  times  and  political  conditions  of  its  framing, 
renders  it  evident  that  senators  were  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be  in  all  cases 
elected  in  the  6rst  instance  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  only  when  because  of  death, 
resignation,  and  similar  causes  such  elections  were  futile  was  the  State  executive  in- 
tended to  use  his  appointive  power.  3.  Every  contingency  which  might  occur  under 
a  State  government  exercising  its  proper  and  normal  functions  was  provided  for  by 
the  federal  constitution  to  the  end  that  the  "real  representatives  of  their  Respective 
States"  might  be  always  in  their  place  in  the  Senate.  But  the  Constitution  did  not 
provide  for  the  failure  of  the  State  Legislature  "to  perform  its  sworn  duty,"  and 
did  not  intend  to  so  provide.  4.  The  action  of  the  Senate  in  similar  or  identical 
cases,  from  the  case  of  Kensey  Johns,  of  Delaware,  in  1794,  to  that  of  Henry  W. 
Cbrbett,  of  Oregon,  in  1898,  shows  that  never,  since  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  the  Senate  recognized  the  right  of  a  State  executive  "to  make  a  temporary 
appointment  even  where  the  vacancy  happened  or  occurred  during  a  recess  of  the 
l^l^slature  if  the  Legislature  prior  to  the  date  of  the  appointment  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fin  it."  The  final  conclusion  is  that  any  appointment  which  the  Legis- 
lature could  have  filled  the  governor  cannot  fill.  And  tlus  conclusion  results  fatally 
to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Quay. 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  Senators  Hoar,  Chandler,  Pritchard,  and  Mc- 
Comas,  advocated  that  Mr.  Quay  be  seated.  Among  the  arguments  advanced  were 
these:  l.  The  constitutional  convention  hesitated  m  the  beginning  between  con- 
ferring the  power  of  appointing  senators  upon  the  executive  and  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  executive,  like  the  Legislature,  was  supposed  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
sidered the  State  executive  tinsuited  for  the  appointment  of  senators.   2.  It  is  un- 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  distinction  is  purposely  drawn  in  the  Constitution  be- 
tween senatorial  vacancies  which  occur  in  one  way  or  at  one  time  and  those  whict 
occur  in  another  way  or  at  another  time.  For  senatorial  representation  may  be 
equally  at  any  time  of  immense  importance  to  the  State  to  be  represented.  In  ibe 
interests  of  the  whole  people  the  Constitution  provided  that  each  State  might  alwar^ 
be  fully  represented  in  the  Senate.  3.  In  a  Democratic  Legislature,  electing  by 
majority  vote,  no  fault  can  be  imputed  if  difference  of  opinion  prevents  the  election 
of  a  candidate.  Nor  is  it  the  sworn  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  elect  a  candidate,  boi 
only  for  each  member  thereof  to  vote  as  he  thinks  right.  4.  In  certain  pre^-ions 
cases,  now  quoted  as  precedents  for  the  Senate's  unfavorable  action  in  the  present 
case,  other  and  grave  matters  had  so  driven  the  Senators  into  partisan  camps  that 
dispassionate  judgment  was  difficult  to  attain  to,  and  hence  the  authori^  of  the 
precedents  then  established  is  by  so  much  the  less.  And  in  any  event  a  precedent 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  whose  effect  is  to  deprive  States  of  their  represenu- 
tion  for  long  periods  of  time,  in  derogation  of  their  Just  rights,  and  in  violation  of 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  On  February  23,  a  month  after  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  it  was  voted  by  the  Senate  to 
take  up  the  case.  Constitutional  arguments  of  every  length  and  degree  of  complexity 
were  presented  by  various  senators  pro  and  con.  The  chief  argument  of  those  favor- 
ing Mr.  Quay  was  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  full  representation  from  each 
State ;  the  chief  argument  against  him  was  that  his  admission  would  tend  to  shift 
senatorial  election  from  the  Legislature,  and  hence  the  people,  to  a  partisan  governor- 
It  was  incidentally  pointed  out  that  in  1898  both  Mr.  Penrose  (Pennsylvania)  anil 
Mr.  Quay  had  voted  against  the  admission  of  Mr,  Corbett,  of  Oregon,  upon  appoint' 
ment  of  the  governor  of  that  State.  Popular  opinion  generally  conceded  that  Mr. 
Quay  would  be  at  length  seated,  as  he  had  many  and  close  friends  in  the  Senate- 
Later  it  was  stated  that  his  managers  were  alienating  votes  by  "holding  up"  such 
administration  measures  as  the  "Ship  Subsidy  Bill"  pending  a  favorable  decisitm 
upon  Mr.  Quay's  claims.  On  April  24  the  matter  came  to  a  vote,  and  Mr.  Quay 
was  declared  not  seated.  The  vote  was  not  to  a  large  extent  along  party  lines.  On 
the  following  day  the  Republican  State  Convention,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  in  session, 
drolored  the  "imconstitutional"  act  of  the  Senate,  endorsed  Attomey-Goieral 
Elk  ins's  defence  of  Mr.  Quay,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Quay  should  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  by  the  Legislature. 

Elections. — At  the  State  election,  1898,  William  A.  Stone,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  118,006  votes.  The  elections  in  1900  resulted 
in  twelve  changes  in  the  congressional  representation,  eleven  in  districts,  and  one  ai 
large.  In  the  third  district,  Henry  Burke  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  William 
McAleer  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  fifth  district,  Edward  Morrell  (Rep.)  to  succeed  A.  C 
Harmer  (Rep.)  ;  in  the  eighth  district,  Howard  Mutchler  (Dem.)  to  succeed  I*  H. 
Barbar  (Dem.) ;  in  the  ninth  district,  Henry  D.  Green  (Dem.)  to  succeed  Henry  D. 
Green  (Dem.),  appointed  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Ennentrout  (Dem.). 
who  died  September  17,  1899;  in  the  twelfth  district,  Henry  W.  Palmer  (Rep.)  to 
succeed  S.  W.  Davenport  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  thirteenth  district,  George  R.  Patterson 
(Rep. 5  to  succeed  J.  W.  Ryan  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  sixteenth  district,  EHas  Deemer 
(Rep. J  to  succeed  H.  B.  Packer  (Rep.);  in  the  nineteenth  district,  R.  J.  Lewis 
(Rep.'i  to  succeed  E.  D.  Ziegler  (Dem.);  in  the  twentieth  district,  Alvin  E\-an= 
(  K '  I'  ■  to  succeed  J.  E.  Thropp  (Rep.)  ;  in  the  twenty-sixth  district,  Arthur  L.  Batci 
(Kij|i.;  to  succeed  A.  Gaston  (Dem.);  in  the  twenty-seventh  district,  J.  C.  Sibley. 
who  liad  served  as  Republican  representative  in  the  56th  Confess,  was  elected  to  the 
57th  Congress  as  the  Democratic  representative  of  that  district  The  change  in 
representatives  at  large  was  R.  G.  Foederer,  Jr.  (Rep.),  in  the  place  of  S.  A.  Daven- 
port (Rep.). 

The  State  Legislature  in  jgoo  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  37  Republicans,  13  Detno 
crats,  and  in  the  House,  of  127  Republicans,  71  Democrats,  and  6  Fusionists.  In 
1901  the  Legislature  will  consist  of  37  Republicans  and  13  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
and  151  Republicans,  49  Democrats,  and  4  Fusionists  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  712,655  votes  and  Bryan  received  424- 
232  votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  728,300,  and  Bryan  433,230  votes.  Thus 
McKinley  lost  in  plurality  from  295,070  in  1896  to  288,433  in  190a 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive— 
governor,  William  A.  Stone;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  P.  S.  Gobin;  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  W.  W.  Griest;  treasurer,  James  S.  Beacom;  auditor-general.  L  G 
McCauley;  adjutant-general,  T.  J.  Stewart;  attorney-general,  J.  P.  Elkin;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  N.  C.  Schaeffer;  insurance  commissioner,  I.  W.  Dor- 
ham  ;  commissioner  of  banking,  T,  J.  Powers — all  Republicans  except  Schaeffer 
(Dem.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  P.  Sterrett ;  associate  justices.  Henry  Green.  J. 
H.  Brown,  J.  T,  Mitchell,  J.  B.  McCullom,  John  Dean,  D.  N.  Fell;  prothonotaries, 
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eastern  district,  C.  S.  Greene;  middle  district,  William  Pearson— all  Republicans 
except  Justice  McCullom  (Dem.). 

State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — governor,  William  A.  Stone;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, J.  P.  S.  Gobin ;  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  W.  W.  Griest ;  treasurer, 
James  S.  Bamett;  auditor-general,  E.  B.  Hardenbergh;  adjutant-general,  T.  J. 
Stewart ;  attorney-general,  J.  P.  Elkin ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  N.  C. 
SchaefFer;  insurance  commissioner,  I.  W.  Durham;  secretary  of  agriculture,  J.  Ham- 
ilton ;  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  J.  W.  Latta— all  Republicans  except  Schaeffer 
(Dem.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  B.  McCullom;  associate  justices,  J.  H.  Brown. 
J.  T.  Mitchell,  W.  P.  Potter,  John  Dean,  D.  N.  Fell,  and  S.  L.  Mestrezat ;  protho- 
notaries,  eastern  district,  C.  S.  Greene;  middle  district,  William  Pearson;  western 
district,  George  Pearson — all  Republicans  except  McCullom  and  Mestrezat,  Demo- 
crats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Republicans  (20),  G.  A. 
Grow  (Glenwood),  S.  A.  Davenport,  H.  H.  Bingham  (Philadelphia),  Robert  Adams, 
Jr.  (Philadelphia),  J.  R.  Young  (Philadelphia),  A.  C.  Harmer,  T.  S.  Butler 
(West  Chester),  I.  P.  Wanger  (Norristown),  M.  Brosius  (Lancaster),  William 
Connell  (Scranton),  M.  E.  Olmstead  (Harrisburg),  C.  F.  Wright  (Susquehanna). 
H.  B.  Packer  (Wellsboro),  T.  M.  Mahon  (Chambersburg),  J.  E.  Thropp  (Everett), 
S.  M.  Jack  (Indiana),  J.  M.  Dalzell  (Pittsburg),  W.  H.  Graham  (Allegheny),  E.  F. 
Acheson  (Washington),  J.  B.  Showalter  (Chicora) ;  Democrats  (8),  W.  McAIeer. 
L.  H.  Barbar  (Mauch  Chunk).  H.  D.  Green  (Reading),  S.  W.  Davenport,  J.  W. 
Ryan,  R.  K.  Polk  (Danville),  E.  P.  Ziegler,  A.  Gaston,  J.  C  Sibley  (Franklin),  and 
J.  K.  P.  Hall  (Ridgway). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900  except 
that  R.  H.  Foederer,  Jr.  (Philadelphia),  Henry  Burke  (Philadelphia),  E.  de  V. 
Morrell  (Philadelphia).  H.  Mutchler  (Easton),  H.  W.  Palmer  (Wilkesbarre),  G. 
R.  Patterson  (Ashland),  Elias  Deemer  (WilHamsport).  R.  J.  Lewis  (York),  A. 
Evans  (Ebensburg),  and  A.  L.  Bates  (Meadville) — all  Republicans  exc^t  Mutch- 
ler— replace  respectively  Davenport,  McAleer,  Harmer,  Barbar,  S.  W.  Davenport, 
J.  W.  Ryan,  Packer,  Ziegler,  Thropp,  and  Gaston.   Republicans,  26;  Democrats,  4. 

Senator  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Boies  Penrose  (until  1903).  from  Philadelphia 
(Rep.). 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :•  Boies  Penrose  (Rep.),  from  Philadelphia; 
vacant. 

ramiBTLVANXA,  UNIVJQHSITT  OF,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  chartered  1875- 
An  important  event  of  the  year  vfjis  the  purchase  of  110,000  square  feet  of  property, 
containing  important  buildings,  between  Thirty-third,  Thirty-fourth,  and  Locust 
streets,  Philadelphia,  for  $112,500.  A  gift  of  $250,000  had  already  been  made  for 
a  new  physical  laboratory,  and  this  building  will  be  established  upon  the  western 
half  of  this  property.  The  eastern  end  of  the  lot  has  been  reserved,  for  the  time 
being,  for  a  university  gymnasium,  for  which  alumni  are  endeavoring  to  raise  mone^. 
On  February  21-22  was  dedicated  the  new  building  of  the  law  department,  which  is 
not  only  a  building  of  great  beauty,  bat  is  the  largest  one  in  the  country  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  the  early  half  of  the  college  year,  on 
December  28,  1899,  the  new  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  was  formally  opened,  and 
on  this  occasion  a  gift  of  $50,000  was  presented  by  Mrs.  William  Pepper  as  an 
endowment  of  "William  Pepper  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the  late  provost  of  the  university. 
On  February  13  the  cornerstone  of  the  Memorial  Tower  and  Gateway  in  honor  of 
Pennsylvania  participants  in  the  Spanish  War  was  laid.  This  structure  and  new 
dormitories  have  since  been  completed,  the  latter  at  a  cost,  including  furnishing,  of 
about  $240,000,  making  the  total  cost  of  dormitofies  thus  far  built  over  $600,000, 
with  room  for  525  students.  The  entire  dormitory  plan  includes  a  university  chapel, 
university  dining-h^l,  and  additional  dormitories,  with  a  final  accommodation  for 
1000  students.  The  cash  receipts  in  gifts  during  the  twelve  months  ending  August 
31,  1900,  were  $531,154-39-  According  to  the  treasurer's  report  of  August  31,  1900, 
the  property  of  the  university,  including  real  estate,  library,  and  other  statistics, 
securities,  etc.,  amounted  to  $7,970,648.65;  obligations,  $518,644-20;  balance,  $7,452,- 
004.45.  The  additions  to  the  library  for  the  year  ending  August  31  were  8737 
volumes,  of  which  2971  were  gifts,  making  the  total  collection  200,000  volumes  and 
about  50,000  pamphlets. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  university's  work  during  the  year  was  the 
wnarkable  discoveries  made  at  Nippur,  in  Babylonia,  under  Professor  Hilprecht. 
(See  Arch;eOLOcy,  paragraph  Babylonia.)  During  this  last  expedition  to  the  lower 
Euphrates  the  library  of  the  Great  Temple  was  discovered,  from  which  19,000 
inscribed  tablets  were  taken,  while  a  great  palace,  dating  about  4000  b.c,  was  un- 
tarthed.  The  ethnological  collections  were  much  enriched  through  the  field  work 
carried  on  in  tfie  Naga  Hills  of  Assam,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North- 
Digitized  by  G0O5 
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west.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  matters  of  curriculum  was  a  readjust- 
ment of  courses  in  the  college  and  the  medical  school.  The  former  now  recognizes 
educational  value  in  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the  medical  school,  and  the  Utter 
recognizes  professional  value  iu  certain  studies  of  the  senior  year  of. the  college, 
makmg  it  possible  for  a  student,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  simuitaoeously  a 
senior  in  the  college  and  a  first-year  student  in  the  medical  schooL  The  provost 
states  it  as  "no  sacrifice  of  principle,  only  a  recognition  of  patent  facts,  and  a  savinf 
of  time  for  the  college  student  mtending  to  take  up  medicine,  while  giving  added 
opportunity  for  prospective  medical  students  to  first  gain  a  liberal  education  in  the 
college.  No  medical  students  will  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  less  than  a  four  year^' 
course.  A  new  four-year  course  in  commerce  and  industry  was  established,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Economics,  and  the  course  in  music  was  lengthened  to  four 
years.  Statistics  of  the  year  show  a  faculty  of  265,  and  a  student  attendance,  deduct- 
ing duplicated  names,  of  2573,  distributed  as  follows:  College,  968;  department  of 
I^ilosophy  (graduate  students),  172;  law,  312;  medicine,  682;  laboratory  of  hygiene. 
19;  dentistry,  484;  veterinary  medicine,  46.  There  was  a  decrease  of  117  studeitts, 
almost  entirely  in  the  medical  department,  due  to  increased  entrance  requirements. 
On  Jtme  13,  551  degrees  were  granted,  including  two  honorary  degrees. 

FBRSKMV.  The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  for  the  year  eitdnig 
June  30,  1900,  shows  a  total  enrolment  of  993.539  pensioners,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  2010.  New  names  were  added  to  the  number  of  45.344:  of  tiiese. 
40,645  were  allowed  on  original  application  and  4699  were  restored  to  the  rolls.  Of 
the  43,334  names  dropped  from  the  pension  list.  35,609  were  on  account  of  death. 
There  were  pending  on  June  30,  1900,  437,104  claims  of  all  classes.  Of  these,  259.479 
were  claims  for  increase,  restoration,  and  reissue,  and  21,635  were  claims  for  accrued 
pensions.  On  account  of  the  war  with  Spain  28.387  claims  had  been  filed,  of  which 
number  13,960  were  filed  within  the  year.  The  total  amount  disbursed  as  first  pay- 
ments for  the  year  was  $9,828,525.07,  being  $580,568.32  in  excess  of  first  payroeitts 
made  during  the  previous  year;  besides  this  there  were  allowed  unpaid  first  pay- 
ments to  the  amount  of  $1,291,568.58.  The  large  amount  due  on  these  first  payments 
is  owing  to  accrued  arrears  of  pensions,  which  often  come  to  thousands  of  dollars  in 
each  case.  For  pensions  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain,  $322,905.25  was  dis- 
bursed during  the  year.  It  was  believed  that  with  the  settlement  of  this  class  of 
claims  the  amount  of  payments  would  increase  largely  from  year  to  year.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  56th  Congress  684  special  pension  acts  were  passed,  whose 
monthly  value  was  ^13.25,  and  their  yearly  value,  $117,759.  On  June  30,  1900. 
there  were  on  the  rolls  4  widows  of  Revolt^onary  soldiers  and  7  daughters  pensieaed 
by  special  act.  There  was  also  one  surviving  soldier  of  the  War  of  j8i2,  Hiram 
Cronk.  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  who  was  100  yeafs  old. 

Pension  Legislation. — Three  legislative  acts  relating  to  claims  for  pensions  were 
passed  by  Congress  during  1900.  By  an  act  of  April  18  persons  who  aided  the  Con- 
federate cause  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  were  permitted,  if  destitute,  to  claim  pen- 
sions, provided  that  their  sons  died  from  causes  resulting  from  service  in  the  army 
or  navy  in  the  war  with  Spain.  By  an  act  of  April  23  the  benefits  given  by  an  act 
of  1893  were  extended  to  i)erson8  granted  pensions  subsequent  to  tiiat  date :  for  the 
act  of  1893  limited  its  provisions  to  those  whose  names  were  then  on  the  rolls.  This 
amendatory  act  granted  increase  of  pension  up  to  a  total  pension  of  $12  a  mon^  to 
survivors  of  the  Mexican  War  who  might  become  entirely  destitute  or  disabled.  On 
May  9.  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  an  act  was  appro*-ed 
providing  for  the  pensioning  of  widows  whose  yearly  income,  independent  of  their 
labor,  was  less  than  $250,  instead  of  less  than  $96,  as  previously.  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1900.  the  President  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  the  operation  of  this  act  would  increase  the  payment  for  pensions  by 
from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually.  Since  the  platforms  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  (see  Fresioentjal  Campaign)  advocated  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  liberal  pensions,  it  appeared  that  no  movement  looking  toward  the  redacti<ni 
of  pensions  was  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future.  At  the  present  time,  as  stated  by 
the  commissioner  of  pensions,  "about  40  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  govcmment 
in  time  of  peace  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  pensions."  In  his  annual  report  the 
commissioner  of  pensions  again  recommended  that  Congress  appoint  a  commission  to 
codify  the  general  and  special  laws  relating  to  pensions,  and  to  so  modify  them  as 
to  effect  a  uniform  system  and  practice.  The  commissioner  also  urged  the  repeal  of 
an  act  of  1888,  which  provided  that  widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors  might  at  my 
time  make  application  for  pensions,  and  that  payment  on  Aose  pensions  shotild  com- 
moice  from  the  date  of  the  husband's  death.  The  commissioner  pointed  out  that  the 
pensions  of  soldiers  themselves  began  from  the  date  of  filing  claim,  and  that  the 
act  of  188S  in  favor  of  widows  was  a  direct  incentive  to  fraud  and  crime.  Legislatioa 
was  also  recommended  to  more  thoroughly  protect  mrnors,  and  we^-minded  and 
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indigent  persons  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  their  "friends."  The  records  showed 
"that  this  character  of  'friendship'  cost  those  pensioners  who  could  least  afford  it 
from  5  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  pensions."  A  thorough  revision  of  the  roster  of  attor- 
neys entitled  to  appear  before  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  was  recommended,  in  order 
that  unscrupnlons  lawyers,  who  necessarily  prejudiced  the  claims  of  honest  clients, 
might  be  debarred.  Of  983  attorneys  whose  record  was  looked  op  by  the  department 
during  the  year,  23  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  "not  good."  Attorneys  to  the  number 
of  397  were  disqualified  during  the  year,  and  iioo  were  admitted.  On  June  30, 
19,216  attorneys  were  entitled  to  recognition  as  practitioners.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  296  cases  for  criminal  attempts  to  obtain  pensions  were  pending.  During 
the  year  224  cases  were  disposed  of  by  trial,  resulting  in  205  convictions  and  19 
acquittals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disbursements  for  pensions  and  for  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  the  Pension  Bureau  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  and 
also  shows  the  total  disbursements  for  pensions  since  1790.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  total  pension  payments  from  1790  to  1865  aggregated  bnt  little  more  l^aa  two- 
thirds      the  snm  which  is  at  present  paid  out  yearly. 


DbibuiMintiits 
forarmjand 
QAvj  pensionB. 

Expenses  COB- 

ncded  with 
Pensitm  Bureau. 

Total. 

From  July  1,  1790.  to  June  80, 1863   

From  July  1,  ]8«5,  to  June  30,  1800  

From  Jiilj  1.  ITO).  to  -Tune  30,  1900  

$138,356,053.95 

m,4tn,i30.act 

9G.-tl5.444.2S 
5.5-38,373. 1  M.K) 
S.GM.618,54S.6S 

3,841, 706. 74 

S14d,.'>(tt.ST0.«S 
143.803,  BS7.S9 
96,445.414.23 
X.«l:£,asr,648.»l 
a,7O8,77a,O0S.14 

*  Approximate :  too  low. 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1902,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  asks  for 
pensions,  $145,245,230,  thus  showing  that  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure  is 
anticipated  on  account  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  on  account  of  the  congressional  act 
of  May  9,  1900,  noted  above. 

PBOPUI'S  CraORAIi  UNION,  an  association  of  singers,  organized  in  1894  in 
New  York  City,  with  Frank  Damrosch  as  director,  had  in  1S99  a  membership  of 
1880.  President,  John  McDonough;  secretary,  James  D.  Gagan,  405  West  Fiftieth 
Street.  New  York  City. 

PEREZ,  Santiago,  former  president  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  died  August  il, 
1900.  After  his  term  of  office  expired  in  1875  he  was  for  four  years  minister  to  the 
United  States  from  Colombia.  Eight  years  ago  he  was  exiled  by  President  Caro  for 
the  expression  of  liberal  ideas,  and  his  estate  was  confiscated  by  the  conservative 
government.    Perez  was  a  weli-known  orator  and  an  authority  on  international  law. 

PBRSIA^an  independent  Asiatic  monarchy,  called  Iran  by  the  natives,  lies  between 
Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  west  and  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  on  the  east;  to  the 
north  are  Russian  territory  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  the  south  are  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman.    The  capital  is  Teheran. 

Area,  PopulaHon,  etc. — Persia  extends  about  900  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
700  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  total  estimated  area  being  some  628.000  square 
miles,  or  about  three  times  the  area  of  Germany.  A  large  part  of  this  terrhory  is 
desert.  The  total  pt^mlation  is  estimated  at  about  9.000,00a  Of  the  rural  inhabi- 
tants, probably  2,000,000  are  nomadic  Turks.  Kurds,  Leks,  Arabs,  Lurs,  Baluchis,  and 
Gypsies.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  resident  Europeans  does  not  exceed  800.  The 
approximate  populatioas  of  the  more  important  cities  are  stated  as  follows :  Teheran, 
210,000;  Tabriz,  180,000;  Ispahan,  ao,«oo;  lleshed.  60,000;  Barfurusb,  50.000;  Yezd 
and  Kerman,  each  upward  of  40,000,  and  Korn,  Kazvin,  Shiraz,  Ramadan,  Resht, 
and  Kashan,  each  upward  of  25,000.  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  (about 
8,000,000)  belong  to  the  Shiah  sect  of  the  Mohammedans:  there  are  about  800.000 
Snnnis  and  comparatively  small  numbers  of  Jews  and  Christian  Armenians  and 
Nestorians.  Instruction  is  provided  by  private  tutors,  primary  schools,  and  many 
higher  schools,  receiving  state  aid.  The  majority  of  the  people  who  receive  any 
instruction  at  all  learn  only  to  read  the  Koran ;  further  education  includes  Persian 
and  Arabic  literature,  religion,  and  some  ?cience. 

Govemuntnt. — ^The  shah,  or  kii^.  of  Persia,  who  to  a  considerable  extent  exer- 
cUcs  his  powers  through  a  responsible  ministry,  is  an  absolute  monarch  so  far  as 
hift  rulings  do  not  omnict  with  the  principles  of  the  Koran.  The  present  shah  is 
wtiafCaff-ed-dia,  who  was  bom  Alarch  25,  1853,  and  succeeded  his  father  to  the 
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throne  May  i,  i8g6.  The  thirty-three  provinces  of  the  country  are  administered  hy 
governors-general,  responsible  to  the  shah.  Justice,  which  is  always  summary,  is 
administered  by  these  governors  and  their  rqiresentatives,  by  priests  and  by  the  dl; 
judges,  known  as  the  Sheikhs-ei-Islam.  The  Persian  army,  of  which  only  one-hali 
is  liable  to  service,  is  reported  to  number  105.50D  men;  the  standing  army  does  not 
exceed  24,500  men  in  number. 

finance. — About  four-fifths  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  assessments  on  the 
towns  and  districts  of  the  country.  This  taxation  falls  chiefly  on  the  poorer  classes. 
About  15  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  accrues  from  customs.  It  is  stated  that  the  largest 
items  of  expenditure  are  for  the  army  and  pensions.  For  the  fiscal  year  1900  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  less  than  $7,300,000;  in  189S  the  estimated  expenditure 
amounted  to  $4,008,000,  The  revenue  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  shah,  whose  private 
fortune  is  said  to  amount  to  a  sum  between  $19,000,000  and  $24,000,000. 

On  January  30,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  the  Russian  government  had  allowed 
the  Russian  Loan  Bank  of  Persia  at  Teheran  to  take  up  a  loan  of  32,500,000  roubles 
gold  ($11,587,500),  issued  by  the  Persian  government  at  5  per  cent.  Although  the 
transaction  was  nominally  private,  the  fact  that  the  Russian  government  stands 
behind  the  Loan  Bank  practically  made  the  loan,  which  is  designated  the  5-per-cem. 
Persian  gold  loan  of  1900,  a  Russian  one.  The  contract  provides  for  the  pa>'ment 
of  interest,  and  amortization  of  principal  is  guaranteed  in  the  course  of  seventy-five 
years  by  a  lien  on  all  the  Persian  customs,  except  those  of  the  Persian  Golf  and 
the  province  of  Pars.  The  bank  was  empowered  to  place  on  the  market,  if  it  so 
desire,  bonds  covering  the  balance  of  the  loan,  which  bonds  shall  have  the  full 
guaranty  of  the  Russian  government.  It  was  stipulated  that  before  the  redemption 
of  this  loan  the  Persian  government,  without  the  consent  of  the  bank,  should  con- 
clude no  other  foreign  loan,  and  that  the  loan  should  be  used  in  payment  of  all 
foreign  obligations  previously  incurred.  It  was  this  last  clause,  looking  in  particular 
to  the  redemption  of  the  6-per-cent.  English  gold  loan  of  1892,  that  called  forth  in 
some  quarters  the  expression  of  opinion  that  in  large  measure  the  loan  of  1900  had 
been  effected  by  the  Russian  government  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  Ei^lisb 
influence  Russtui  in  Persia.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  customs 
of  the  territory  already  under  English  influence — namely,  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf — ^were  not  included  in  the  lien,  while  for  some  time  in  the  north  of  Persia 
Russian  commercial  influence  has  been  in  the  ascendancy.  It  was  announced  late 
in  February,  1900,  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  had  despatched  to  London 
5.000,000  roubles  in  payment  of  the  Persian  loan  of  18^;  in  consequence.  Great 
Britain  ceased  to  have  the  hypothecation  of  the  customs  of  Farsistan  and  of  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  the  dominant  influence  at  the 
Persian  court  was  Russian,  and  the  report  obtained  that  the  position  of  the  grand 
vizier,  formerly  a  friend  of  England,  was  distinctly  anti-British. 

Industry,  Commerce,  etc. — The  principal  products  of  Persia  include  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  gums,  fruits,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  tobacco.  The  mineral  resources  are 
considerable,  but  hitherto,  on  account  of  inadequate  means  of  transportation,  they 
have  been  little  developed.  The  minerals  include  salt,  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  manganese,  tin.  nickel,  sulphur,  and  borax ;  turquoises  and  some  other 
precious  stones  occur.  The  most  important  manufacture  is  that  of  silk;  carpet- 
making  is  also  a  prominent  industry.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton,  wool, 
tobacco,  opium,  dried  fruits,  silk,  and  carpets ;  the  leading  imports  include  cotton 
and  woollen  textiles,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  petroleum,  hardware,  glass,  and 
carriages.  The  United  States  consul-general  at  Teheran  estimated  that  the  whde 
volume  of  trade  in  1899  amounted  to  about  $40,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  repre- 
sented imports,  ".Additions,  however,"  he  said,  "may  be  made  to  these  figures,  as 
goods  are  passed  over  the  frontiers  outside  the  great  caravan  highways,  and.  conse- 
quently, do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  trade  returns."  In  the  southern  pan  of 
Persia  commerce  to  a  great  extent  is  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  while  m 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  Russian  traders  are  in  predominance.  In  1899 
the  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  ^368,165,  and  the  direct  exports 
to  that  country.  £148,027. 

Communications. — The  only  railway  in  operation  in  Persia  is  controlled  by  a 
Belgian  company.  The  line  is  but  six  miles  in  length,  connecting  Teheran  with 
Shah  Abdul-azim.  Transportation  is  effected  chiefly  by  pack  mules  and  camels.  The 
only  regular  wagon  roads  in  the  country  are  from  Teheran  to  Kom  and  from  Teheran 
to  Kazvin,  each  being  about  90  miles  in  length.  There  are  about  4150  miles  of 
telegraph  line  (670D  miles  of  wire)  and  95  stations.  There  are  less  than  90  post- 
offices. 

In  February,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  the  Russian  government,  in  agreement 
with  the  government  of  Persia,  had  determined  to  construct  a  railway  throi^ 
Persia  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  starting  at  Tabriz,  in  Azerbaijan,  and 
running  through  Hamadan  (a  branch  line  extendmg  from  ^is  town  185  miles 
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northeast  to  Teheran)  and  Julfa  (a  suburb  of  Ispahan)  and  tenninatii^  at  Bander 
Abbas,  on  the  Strait  of  Ormuz.  The  object  of  the  road  is  to  augment  Russian 
influence  in  Persia  and  obtain  for  Russia  an  outlet  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Care  will 
be  taken  to  preclude  a  possible  benefit  to  Turkey ;  and,  accordingly,  there  will  be,  it 
is  said,  no  rail  communication  with  the  Tigris  or  with  Bushire.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  road  would  be  completed  in  1903. 

History. — ^In  December,  igoo,  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  government  had 
decided  to  establish  in  Persia  several  new  consulates,  vice-consulates,  and  consular 
agencies,  and  that  a  number  of  appointments  to  towns  in  southern  Persia  had 
already  been  made.  It  was  also  stated  that  Russia  had  opened  negotiations  looking 
to  the  increase,  probably  the  doubling,  of  the  Cossack  forces  on  the  Persian  frontier. 
These  incidents,  together  with  Russia's  financial  and  commercial  policy,  were  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  her  plan  to  dominate  Persia  to  the  exclusion  or  minimizing 
of  British  influence.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  announced  that  a  regular  line 
of  Russian  steamers  would  be  established  between  Odessa  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
March,  1901,  and  that  Russian  trade  would  be  openly  and  actively  encour^ed  in 
southern  Persia. 

VSRU,  a  republic  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  between  Ecuador  and 
Chile.   The  capital  is  Lima. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  eighteen  departments  and  two 
littoral  provinces,  the  total  estimated  area  of  which  is  1,769,804  square  kilometres 
(683,130  square  miles).  This  does  not  include  the  province  of  Tacna  (12,590  square 
miles),  ceded  provisionally  to  Chile.  According  to  the  official  estimate  of  1896,  the 
population  is  4,609,999,  exclusive  of  many  uncivilized  Indians,  whose  number  is  not 
known.  An  estimate — little  better  than  a  guess — places  their  number  at  350,000. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  of  Peruvian  (Indian)  blood, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  mixed  race,  and  about  one-fifth  of  Spanish  descent.  Europeans 
in  Peru  number  about  18,000  and  Chinese  nearly  25,000.  Approximate  populations 
of  the  principal  cities  have  been  reported  as  follows:  Lima,  113,000;  Arequipa,  35,- 
000;  Callao,  29,000;  Catacaos,  25,000;  Ayachuco  and  Cuzco,  each  20,000;  Cincha^ 
18.000;  Iquitos,  12.C00;  Huancavelica,  5000;  Huanuco,  4000;  MoUendo,  3000. 

The  final  disposition  of  Tacna,  including  Arica,  which  was  formerly  a  Peruviai 
department,  but  which  since  the  war  of  1883  has  been  under  the  sovereignty  of  Chile, 
was.  according  to  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  to  have  been  decided  by  a  plebiscite  in  that 
department  in  1894.  But  Chile  has  steadily  refused  to  authorize  such  a  referendum, 
and  in  1900  intimated  her  intention  to  make  her  hold  on  Tacna  and  Arica  permanent. 
The  attitude  of  Chile  is  causing  some  apprehension  in  Argentina,  where  it  is  feared 
that  the  former  cotmtry  may  pursue  the  same  policjr  of  disregard  with  Ai^rentine 
treaties,  and  when  an  opportune  time  arrives  lay  forcible  claim  to  Puna  de  Atacama 
and  the  disputed  valleys  of  the  southern  Andes.  It  was  reported  in  the  summer  of 
1900  that,  in  order  to  obtain  favorable  American  influence  in  her  dispute  with  Chile 
over  Tacna,  Peru  had  oflfered  the  United  States  a  coaling  station  on  the  Pacific. 

Government. — The  constitution,  which  is  based  on  that  of  the  United  States,  vests 
the  chief  executive  authority  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  four 
years,  is  not  eligible  for  the  ensuing  term,  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  mem- 
bers. The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives.  Senators  represent  the  provinces  in  the  congress,  there 
being  two  senators  from  each  department  containing  two  provinces  and  one  more 
senator  for  each  additional  two  provinces  in  a  department.  Representatives  ar6 
elected  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  each  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  over 
15,000.  The  departments  and  the  two  littoral  provinces  are  administered  by  prefects, 
the  provinces  (subdivisions  of  the  departments)  by  sub-prefects,  and  the  districts 
(subdivisions  of  the  provinces)  by  governors. 

The  president  in  1900  was  Seiior  Eduardo  Lopez  de  Romana,  who  was  inaugurated 
in  September,  1899.  He  is  the  second  civilian  president  of  Peru,  a  civil  engineer  who 
until  recently  has  taken  little  interest  in  politics,  and  who,  it  is  said,  did  not  seek  the 
presidency.  His  home  is  in  Arequipa,  an  old,  unprogressive,  conservative  university 
town. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  peace  footing  of  the  regular  army,  which  comprises  infan- 
try, cavalry,  and  artillery,  amounts  to  3075  officers  and  men.  The  navy  is  unim- 
portant, comprising  ten  small  vessels  of  little  value,  a  screw  steamer,  and  a  cruiser 

of  1 700  tons. 

Finance. — The  adoption  of  the  gold  monetary  standard  was  effected  by  two  Span- 
ish-American governments  in  1900 — Costa  Rica  and  Peru.  In  April,  1897,  a  move- 
ment was  be^n  in  the  latter  country,  and  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  and 
the  importation  of  silver  specie  prohibited.  In  1899  the  government  designated  as 
the  monetary  unit  the  gold  libra,  of  the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  value  as  the 
English  pound  sterling  ($4,8665),  and  in  October,  1900,  the  Peruvian  congress  de- 
clared the  vjdue  of  the  silver  sol,  the  former  standard  of  value,  to  be  one-tenth  that 
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of  the  libra.  TTie  government  now  seems  to  be  on  a  secure  gold  basis,  and  die 
director  of  the  United  States  mint  gives  a  par  value  to  the  sol  (48.665  cents),  whkh 
in  1899  he  had  quoted  at  43.6  cents.  Practically  the  adoption  of  the  gold  stanriaid 
was  realized  in  March,  1900^  when  ^Id  and  silver  coins  began  to  circulate  at  the 
present  legal  parity.  The  coinage  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  is  31  to  i,  and  the  caingc 
of  the  libra  is  free. 

Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  fnxn  cnstoms ;  other  sonrces  of  rerenue  are  txxes  on 
real  estate,  the  salt  monopoly,  post^  and  telegraphs.  The  largest  expenditures  are 
for  the  dei^irtments  of  finance,  war,  and  marine,  and  the  interior.  Stamp  reTCmes 
and  taxes  on  optiun,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  were  farmed  out  in  1896  for  two  years,  tbe 
conditions  being  that  the  government  receive  about  126.700  spl^  a  mouth  and  one- 
half  of  the  prohts  above  that  amount.  On  the  expiration  of  the  two  >'caTS  the  at- 
tract was  renewed  for  fi^■e  years,  doring  which  time  the  government  receives  thiee- 
fonrths  instead  of  one-half  of  the  profits  over  the  stated  amount.  Since  i8g6  the 
salt  industry  has  been  a  government  monopoly,  the  proceeds  bdni;  placed  in  fluid 
for  the  redemption  from  Uiile  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  follows  for  fiscal  years: 

1807.  1898.  1899. 

Soles.  Soles.  Soles- 
Revenue  10,721,520  10,785.850  11.852^000 

Expenditure  11.308,240  11,488,240  I2.6oaooo 

By  an  arrangement  concluded  in  January,  1890,  the  Peruvian  government  was 
released  from  its  foreign  debt  by  a  cession  to  the  bondholders,  who  now  constitote 
the  Peruvian  corporation,  of  all  the  federal  railways,  mines — including  the  !a^ 
silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco — lands,  and  guano  deposits  for  a  term  of  sixty-aut 
years.  According  to  the  latest  report  available,  the  internal  debt  amounts  to  about 
48.294,000  soles. 

Industries. — Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  industries;  manufactures, 
though  developing,  have  not  yet  become  important.  Though  industrial  condilioos 
were  fairly  prosperous  in  1900,  the  agricultural  development  of  Peru  has  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactory,  but  it  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  irrigation,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed for  the  arid  tracts  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast.  The  fact  that  larg^e  dis- 
tricts are  held  by  a  few  proprietors  unable  to  develop  them  properly  also  makes 
against  agricultural  prosperity.  The  leading  products  are  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
while  others  of  importance  are  cacao,  rubber,  coca  leaves,  rice,  and  other  cereals, 
potatoes,  dyewoods,  medicinal  plants,  wool  (especially  alpaca),  and  fruits.  The 
districts  of  Chancliamayo,  Pancatambo,  and  Perene,  in  central  Peru,  comprise  the 
chief  coffee  region.  Though  coffee  culture  is  increasing,  satisfactory,  results  »-ilI 
probably  not  be  realized  until  steam  communication  is  established  between  the  valley 
of  Chanchamayo  and  the  Amazon  port  Iquitos.  The  number  of  recorded  mining 
claims  is  about  3500,  of  which  about  2500  are  in  course  of  development.  About 
one-hall  of  the  mining  companies  are  controlled  by  foreigners.  Among  the  minerals 
now  exploited  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  sulphur,  salt,  borate  of 
lime,  and  petroleum,  the  production  of  the  last  two  commodities  being  comparatii-elv 
new  industries.  The  production  of  petroleum  is  increasing,  the  output  for  18^ 
(17.225.000  litres,  or  4.075.284  gallons)  being  nearly  six  times  that  of  1891.  Tht 
exploiUlion  of  borate  of  lime  in  the  department  of  Arequipa  has  asstmied  consider- 
able importance:  the  export  of  11,850,000  kilogrammes  in  1098,  worth  abont  $949.ooa 
was  ten  times  the  amount  exported  in  1896. 

Commerce. — The  leading  exports  include  sugar,  silver,  copper,  cotton,  coffee,  rub- 
ber, wool,  cocaine,  coca  leaves,  rice,  hides,  borate  of  lime,  and  guana  The  principal 
imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  iron  and  steel  ware,  and  machinery,  food- 
stnfTs,  and  furniture.  Foreign  trade,  which  is  carried  on  mainly  through  the  ports 
of  Callao,  Mollendo,  Salavcro",  Chimbote,  Paita.  Eten,  TrujiUo,  and  Pisco,  has  been 
reported  (in  soles)  as  follows  for  fiscal  years: 

1897.        1898  i8kil 

Imports  16,128.649  19.297.272 

Exports  28.r68.448  30.274.776  30,725.911 

CouimunicatiojiS. — Industrial  progress  is  retarded  in  Peru,  as  in  other  Latin- 
Araerican  countries,  by  the  difficulties  of  transportation.  Wagon  roads  are  few  in 
number  and  for  the  most  part  in  wretched  condition.  In  the  May  BuHetin  of  tfie 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  was  reported  the  opening  of  the  Central  Railroad 
connecting  tlie  coast  with  the  navigable  rivers  on  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Other  rail- 
way lines  have  been  projected.  In  1897  the  railways  oiwn  to  traffic  i^gregated  9" 
miles  in  length,  of  which  those  belonging  to  the  state  (844  mites)  were  operated  br 
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the  Peruvian  corporation.  The  cost  of  the  railways,  private  and  state,  including 
those  ceded  to  Chile,  is  about  $i75,ooo,ooa  In  iS^  the  freight  carried  by  the  rail- 
roads amounted  to  about  540,000  tons,  and  in  1898  about  505,000  tons ;  the  passengers 
carried  in  each  of  these  years  numbered  about  3,150,00a  The  Galera  tunnel  on  the 
Oroya  road,  with  an  elevation  of  15,665  feet,  is  the  highest  point  cvtx  reached  by  a 
railway.   In  1900  Peru  had  3618  kilometres  (2248  miles)  of  tele^r^h  lines. 

Religion  and  Edncatton. — Political  but  not  relinous  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution,  which  prohibits  the  public  exercise  of  other  faiths  than  Roman  Cath^i- 
cism.  the  state  religion.  The  law,  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  as  there  are 
Anglican  churches  and  schools  tn  Lima  and  Callao,  and  in  the  sprite  of  1899  it  was 
announced  that  the  government  would  guarantee  to  foreigners  complete  liberty  of 
conscience,  "without  any  further  obligation  than  that  of  respecting  the  state  re- 
gion." Primary  instruction  is  nominally  compulsory,  and  in  the  municipal  schools 
gratuitous.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published 
was  68,  of  which  Lima  bad  ^ 

Political  Troubles. — A  cabinet  that  lasted  only  three  days  was  formed  on  August 
28  under  Senor  Ribeyro,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  31st  by  one  under  Senor 
Zegarra,  composed  of  men  of  affairs,  whose  interests,  it  was  believed,  were  more  in 
the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  than  in  any  political  party.  This  cabinet,  however, 
was  decidedly  disappointing.  Upon  a  unanimous  vote  of  censure,  passed  by  the 
congress  for  alleged  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  cabinet 
resigned  on  October  2,  and  the  following  day  a  new  cabinet  was  fonned  with  Senor 
Almenara  at  its  head.  The  financial  scandals  that  brought  about  the  ministerial 
crisis  also  provoked  rioting  in  Lima.  A  mob  of  5000  persons  was  reported  to  have 
stoned  the  presidential  palace  on  September  30. 

IKbti- wOTiHU  M.  The  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted 
to  57,070,850  barrels,  valued  at  $64,603,904,  and  the  estimated  production  for  1900  is 
put  at  63,100,596  barrels,  valued  at  $75,365,685.  During  the  year  190Q  the  most 
important  developments  in  the  United  States  have  been,  perhaps,  in  California,  where 
some  great  strikes  were  made,  especially  one  of  paraffine  oil,  reported  from  Marin 
County.  If  this  discovery  proves  as  important  as  accounts  indicate,  it  is,  indeed, 
of  interest,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  me  California  petroleum  has  an  asphaltum 
base.  The  production  from  all  the  oil  fields  in  California  during  1900  was  larger 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  wells  of  Kem  County  were  especially  promi- 
nent. Owilig  to  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  Pacific  coast  States,  petroleum  is  finding 
many  applications  which  would  be  overlooked  in  the  Elast.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
the  Southwest  as  fuel  for  locomotives,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  contract  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  with  an  oil  company,  which  calls  for  the  annual  de- 
livery of  1,250,00c  barrels  of  oil  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  West  Vii^inia,  and  a  part  of  Ohio,  com- 
prising the  Appalachian  district,  produced  dnring  igoo,  36,486,222  larrels,  the  Lima 
oil  fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  21,647.095  barrels,  while  the  estimated  production  for 
other  States  is  as  follows:  California,  3.500,000  barrels;  Colorado.  500.000  barrels; 
Kansas,  125.279  barrels,  and  Wyoming,  7000  barrels.  The  Chemiker  Zeitung  (VoL 
XXIV,,  p.  92)  gives  a  re\'iew  of  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  world, 

PSTROZiBUM  J3RINEXNQ.  It  is  reported  that  the  habit  of  petroleum  drinking 
has  been  prevalent  for  a  considerable  period  in  Bastille,  France,  and  is  spreading 
through  the  country.  The  Medical  Society  of  Paris  considers  it  necessary  to  take 
measures  to  limit  the  evil.  The  habit  is  said  to  render  the  victim  morose  and  sullen. 
The  ultimate  results  of  the  indulgence  are  not  yet  studied  by  physicians. 

PHXiliPS,  Edward  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  ex-minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain,  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  9,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  July  II,  1822,  and  was  educated  at  Middlebury  College,  graduating  there  in 
1840.  After  studying  law  at  Yale  and  with  Horatio  Seymour  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Vermont  bar  in  1843.  He  practised  in  his  native  town  and  in  Burlington,  whither 
he  went  in  1845.  Before  the  war,  like  his  father.  United  States  Senator  Samuel  S. 
Phelps,  he  was  a  pro-slavery  Democrat.  In  1851-53  he  was  second  comptroller  of 
the  treasury  under  President  Fillmore.  In  1870  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Vermont 
constitutional  convention,  in  1877  presided  over  the  centennial  ceremonies  commem- 
orating the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  in  1880  lectured  on  medical  jurisprudence  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  anU  w?is  elected  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  the  last-named  year,  as  tlif  Democratic  candidate,  he  stood  unsuccessfully 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State,  and  ten  years  later,  as  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  was  defeated  by  the  late  Justin  Smith  Morrill.  In  1885  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Cle%-eland  to  succeed  James  Russell  Lowell  as  minister  at 
the  Court  of  St  James.  The  ability  of  his  eminent  predecessor  made  his  position 
a  difficult  one  to  fill,  but  he  showed  the  tact  of  a  true  diplomatist,  and  while  always 
firmlv  safeguarding  American  interests,  succeeded  both  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  the 
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English  people  and  in  strengthening  the  sympathy  between  them  and  his  own 
countrymen.  In  1881  Phelps  was  appointed  Kent  professor  of  law  at  Yale,  and 
resumed  his  duties  there  after  his  return  from  London.  He  was  an  authority  on 
constitutional  and  international  law,  and  was  highly  regarded  as  a  lecturer  in  the  law 
school.  In  1893  he  served  as  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  government 
before  the  court  of  arbitration  on  the  Bering  Sea  controversy.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896  Phelps  could  not  bring  himself  to  support  the  Democratic  plat- 
form and  candidate,  and  cast  his  ballot  for  Mr.  McKinley.  He  disapproved  01  the 
latter's  administration,  however,  touching  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  became 
a  decided  anti-expansionist.  He  was  a  conservative  and  scholarly  man,  whose 
opinions  on  law  and  statecraft  were  usually  sound  and  always  honest.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  a  prominent  journal  said  that  "first  of  all,  he  was  an  American,  whose 
patriotism  was  never  under  suspicion  and  who  honored  his  country  not  by  declaiming, 
but  by  exemplifying  its  highest  virtues." 

PHI  BBTA  KAPPA,  an  honorary  Greek-letter  society,  chapters  of  which  are 
found  in  50  American  colleges.  It  was  organized  in  1776,  and  has  an  active  member- 
ship of  over  i2,ocQ.  The  next  triennial  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  1901.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  chapters  is  directed  by  the  national  council,  consisting  of  20  senators 
and  delegates  from  the  various  chapters.  Officers  of  the  national  council :  President, 
Hon.  J.  A.  De  Remer,  LL.D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Rev. 
E.  B.  Parsons,  D.D.,  Williamstown,  Mass.  The  secretary  has  just  issued  a  handbocJc 
and  catalogue  of  the  fifty  chapters.' 

PHILHARMONIO  SOOZBTT,  New  York,  founded  1842  and  incorporated  1853. 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  orchestral  association  in  the  United  States.  Eight  concerts 
and  eight  public  rehearsals  were  to  be  given  in  the  season  190D-01  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
President,  E.  Francis  Hyde;  conductor,  Emil  Paur;  secretary,  August  Roebbelea 

PHUJP,  John  Woodward,  rear-admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy,  died  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  June  30,  1900.  Born  in  New  York  City,  August  26,  1840.  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  1856,  and  was  engaged  in  the  blockading 
service  against  the  Confederacy  during  the  entire  Civil  War.  He  was  severdy 
wounded  in  the  Stone  River  fight  while  executive  officer  of  the  Pawnee,  and  became 
a  lieutenant-commander  diortly  after  the  dose  of  the  war.  In  1877  he  was  detached 
from  the  regular  service  to  command  the  Woodruff  scientific  expedition  around  the 
world-  He  became  a  captain  in  1880,  and  took  command  of  the  Texas  on  October  18, 
1897.  With  that  battle-ship  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  naval  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, July  3,  1898,  being  in  the  thick  of  the  firing  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Spanish  boats 
from  start  to  finish.  Captain  Philip's  gentleness  and  deep  religious  devotion  were 
attested  by  the  following  incident  of  that  engagement.  When  the  battle  was  practi- 
cally won,  an  explosion  took  place  on  the  Oquendo,  and  the  dismembered  legs,  arms, 
and  bodies  of  Spanish  sailors  flying  through  the  air  could  be  plainly  seen  from 
the  Texas.  The  American  sailors  be^n  cheering,  but  were  quickly  stopped  by 
Captain  Philip,  who  compelled  silence  with  the  <x}mmand,  "Dont  cheer,  boys,  the 
poor  devils  are  dying."  In  January,  1899,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  and  in  March  was  promoted  rear-admiral.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  conspicuous  figures  at  the  celebration  in  honor  of  Admiral  Dewey  ia 
September,  1899. 

PEUZJPPINEI8,  a  group  of  islands  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Spain 
in  1898,  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  4  45'  and  21°  north  latitude,  and  in  longi- 
tude between  118"  and  127°  east  from  Greenwich.  The  number  of  islands  has  been 
estimated  at  from  1200  to  1800,  most  of  which  are  small.  The  actual  land  area  is 
about  140,000  square  miles.  The  island  of  Luzon,  where  the  cafntal  city  (Manila) 
is  located,  is  the  largest  member  of  the  group,  being  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Mindanao  is  nearly  as  large,  but  its  population  is  much  smaller.  The 
estimates  of  population  of  the  islands  vary  from  7.500,000  to  10,000,000.  Since  parts 
of  the  islands  are  as  yet  unexplored,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  almost  sav^^,  no  censos 
has  ever  been  taken.  Racially  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Malays,  but  there  are 
thirty  or  more  different  races,  all  speaking  different  dialects. 

Climate. — The  thermometer  during  July  and  August  rarely  goes  below  79°  or 
above  85".  The  extreme  ranges  in  a  year  are  said  to  be  61"  and  97",  and  the  annnal 
mean  81".  There  are  three  well-marked  seasons:  temperate  and  dry  from  No- 
vember to  February ;  hot  and  dry  from  March  to  May ;  and  temperate  and  wet  from 
June  to  October.  The  rainy  season  reaches  its  maximum  in  July  and  August,  when 
the  rains  ari  constant  and  very  heavy.  The  total  rainfall  has  been  as  high  as  114 
inches  in  one  year.  Yellow^  fever  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  islands.  The 
diseases  most  fatal  among  the  natives  are  cholera  and  small-pox.  both  of  which 
are  brought  from  China.  Of  the  milder  diseases,  the  most  prevalent  are  malarial 
fever  and  diarrhoea. 

Commerce. — Durir^  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  into  the 
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United  States  fatmi  the  Philippine  Islands  aggregated  in  value  $5i97it2o8;  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines,  $2,640,449;  total,  $8,611,657,  an  increase 
of  $3,801,690  in  a  year.  The  principal  imports  into  ttie  United  States  from  the 
Philippines  in  1899-igoo  were  sugar,  $925,335,  and  vegetable  fibres,  $5,014,770. 

Banks  and  Currency. — In  1900  the  Banco  Espanol  Filipino  reported;  Capital  stock, 
$:. 500,000;  reserve  fund,  $750,000;  safety  deposits,  $488,390;  time  deposits,  $857,- 
372 ;  and  total  resources,  $8,580,834.  The  Monte  de  Piedad  y  Caja  de  Ahorros 
(savings  bank)  reported,  on  August  31,  1900:  Capital,  $231,361;  savings  deposits, 
$740,314;  and  total  resources,  $1,176,160.  The  established  currency  in  the  Philippine 
islands  when  the  United  States  took  possession  was  the  Mexican  silver  dollar.  Since 
the  American  occupation  a  large  amount  of  American  gold  pieces  has  been  intro- 
duced, chiefly  for  army  purposes,  and  the  adoption  of  this  dollar  as  the  regular  cur- 
rency of  the  islands  has  been  suggested.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  such  a  change 
would  have  a  very  disturbing  effect  on  trade  conditions  throughout  the  islands,  and 
would  be  considered  a  hardship  by  the  provincial  and  wage-earning  classes.  The 
chief  causes  for  complaint  at  present  are  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  Mexican  silver 
dollar,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  money,  but  especially  of  fractional 
currency.  As  a  corrective  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  currency,  several  plans 
were  advanced.  One  plan  was  to  place  t)ie  currency  upon  a  gold  basis,  United 
States  money.  But  the  paymaster-general  and  others  jminted  out  that  by  changing 
to  a  gold  basis,  without  time  for  preparation,  the  busmess  of  the  islands  would  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  greatest  confusion,  thus  creating  a  corresponding  antago- 
nism to  the  United  States.  Two  other  plans  were  suggested.  One  was,  that  the 
United  States  should  coin  a  silver  dollar  for  use  in  the  islands,  which,  alvhough 
sharing  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  would  prevent  the  limited  supply  of 
Mexican  dollars  from  being  uniformly  valued  2  or  3  per  cent,  higher  than  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  could  not  be  forced  into  circulation  in  the  East.  For  this  reason 
it  was  recommended  that  the  Manila  mints  be  opened  for  the  free  coinage  of 
dollars  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  Mexican  dollars,  and  that  there  be  also  a  sub- 
sidiary coinaf^e  of  smaller  pieces,  debased  enough  to  prevent  melting  or  export. 
"This  Philippine  currency  should  not  be  given  a  legal-tender  value,  but  be  allowed 
to  circulate  on  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  such  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  etc., 
as  Mexicans  are  at  present."  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  serious  objection  to  this 
plan  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  industries  and  business  of  the  islands  would  still  be  left 
to  "the  evil  effects  of  a  money  unrelated  in  any  fixed  way  to  the  settling  house 
standard"  of  the  great  commercial  centres.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  (U.  5.)  proposed  that  either  the  United  States  or  the  insular  govern- 
ment coin  pesos  or  Filipino  dollars,  weighing  41I4  grains  each  900  fine,  and  redeem 
them  on  demand,  at  the  rate  of  two  Filipino  dollars  for  one  of  gold.  At  the  prevailing 
price  of  silver  bullion  this  would  net  tm  government  about  5  per  cent,  profit,  and  the 
profit  so  acquired  might  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund  to  meet  shrinkage  in  possible 
redemptions.  By  this  means  comparative  stability  would  be  given  to  the  exchanges 
of  the  island,  ror  since  in  the  islands  gold  and  silver  would  be  always  interchange- 
able at  the  rate  of  one  to  two,  "neither  London  nor  New  York  exchange  could  reach 
a  point  higher  than  the  cost  of  shipping  gold,  nor  could  the  rate  of  exchange  fall 
below  the  cost  of  bringing  gold  into  the  islands."  This  plan  then  appeared  to  offer 
the  best  means  of  establishing  a  domestic  Filipino  money,  consonant  with  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  in  sufficient  supply,  stable,  and  in  "a  fixed  relation 
to  the  world's  money." 

Education. — After  the  Americans  had  taken  Manila,  the  schools  of  that  city  were 
reopened  by  the  military  authorities  through  an  order  which  made  attendance  com- 
pulsory. The  first  American  superintendent  was  Father  McKinnon.  By  September 
30,  1899,  the  total  attendance  in  the  Manila  schools,  including  the  high  school,  called 
the  Ateneo,  the  girls'  municipal  schools,  and  the  normal  school,  was  5706,  the  school 
population  being  about  25,000.  Secondary  education  has  been  provided  for  by  the 
college  of  San  Juan  de  Letran,  the  municipal  athemeum  in  Manila,  and  colleges  and 
academies  in  the  Movincial  capitals,  which  professed  to  fit  their  scholars  lor  the 
University  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Manila.  There  were  69  of  these  institutions  in  all. 
There  were  also  a  normal  school,  a  nautical  school,  business  colleges,  a  manual 
training  school,  a  school  of  painting,  sculpture  and  engraving,  agricultural  experi- 
ment schools,  a  school  of  telegraphy,  and  advanced  schools  for  girls.  The  appoint- 
ment of  F.  W.  Atkinson  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on  May  6, 1900,  marks 
the  change  from  the  military  to  the  civil  control  of  the  schools.  The  school  year  is 
from  June  to  March.  In  1899  there  were  in  Manila  41  schools,  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5000  per  month.  Two  of  the  schools  for  boys  arc  conducted  by  28  Jesuit 
fathers,  and  one.  for  girls,  by  a  Spanish  sisterhood,  of  whom  12  act  as  teachers.  The 
remaining  38  schools — 19  for  each  sex — are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  authorities. 

Military  Government. — The  military  division  of  the  Philippines  is  composed  of 
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four  departments,  as  follows :  Department  of  Northern  Luzon,  headquarters. 
Manila,  commander,  Major -General  Loyd  Wheaton;  Department  of  Soathem  fcu- 
zon,  headquarters,  Manila,  commander,  Major-Gencral  John  C.  Bates;  Dq>artinenl 
of  the  Visayas,  headquarters,  Iloilo.  commander.  Brigadier- General  Robert  P. 
Hughes;  and  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  headquarters,  Zamboanga,  com- 
mander, Brigadier-General  Wm.  A.  Kobb6.  The  headquarters  of  the  entire  diTisioa 
of  the  Philii^ines  is  at  Manila,  and  the  commander  is  Major-General  Arthnr  ^lac- 
Arthur.  For  an  accotmt  of  the  military  movements,  see  paragraph  on  The  Z^ilipptnc 
Insurrection  in  the  article  United  States. 

The  Commission  of  1899. — On  February  i  the  Philippine  investigation  coramittee, 
appointed  by  the  President  in  1899,  and  consisting  of  Jacob  Gould  Sherman,  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  chairman ;  Admiral  George  Dewey,  Professor  Dean  C 
Worcester,  University  of  Michigan ;  Mr.  Charles  Denby,  ex-minister  to  China,  and 
General  E.  S.  Otis,  presented  the  most  important  part  of  their  final  report.  The 
commission  recommended  that  so  soon  as  military  conditions  permitted,  a  territorid 
government  should  be  established  with  a  governor-general  and  cabinet,  a  senate  and 
a  chamber  of  deputies;  the  senate  to  be  half  appointive  and  half  elective,  and  the 
chamber  to  be  wholly  elective  on  an  educational  and  property  suffrage  basis.  The 
Filipinos  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  delegate  in  Congress,  and  all  municipal  and 
administrative  officers  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  chosen  from  the  Filipinos.  The 
different  tribes  in  the  Archipelago — Visayans,  Tagalogs,  Vicols,  Ilocanos,  etc— ooghl 
to  be  allowed  to  a  large  extent  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  accordant  with  their 
customs  and  ideas,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  coimties  in  American  States 
have  separate  jurisdiction;  this  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  a  central  unified 
government,  which  the  commission  considered  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Philippine  Commission. — In  Mardi,  1900,  the  President  appointed  a  dvfl 
commission  composed  of  Wm.  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  president;  Professor  Dean  C 
Worcester,  of  Michigan;  Luke  E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee;  Henry  C.  Ide.  of  Vennont; 
and  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  of  California,  to  "continue  and  perfect  the  work  of 
organizing  and  establishing  civil  government  already  commenced  by  the  military 
authorities,  subject  in  all  respects  to  any  laws  which  Congress  may  hereafter  enact," 
More  particularly,  the  duties  of  this  commission  were,  first,  to  establish  municipal 
governments,  in  which  the  natives  of  the  islands,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural 
districts,  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  manage  their  own  affairs  to  the 
fulkst  extent  of  which,  after  careful  study  of  their  capacities,  the^  mi^ht  be  found 
to  be  capable;  second,  to  organize  government  in  the  larger  administrative  divisions 
corresponding  to  counties,  departments,  or  provinces;  and  tliird,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  idands  should  be  such  that 
the  central  administration  might  safely  be  transferred  from  military  to  ci^nl  con- 
trol, to  report  that  conclusion  to  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  as  to  the  form  of  civil  government  to  be  established. 
The  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  Philippines,  and  arrived  at  Manila  in  April. 

On  September  20,  the  preliminary  report  of  the  commissicMi,  dated  August  21. 
was  made  public. 

The  report  was  in  part  as  follows:  "Hostility  against  Americans  was  originally 
aroused  by  absurd  falsehoods  of  unscrupulous  leaders.  Distribution  of  tro(^  in  joo 
posts  has  by  contact  largely  dispelled  hostility,  and  steadily  improved  ten^>er  of 
people.  Policy  of  leniency,  culminating  in  amnesty,  had  marked  effect  to  induce 
surrenders,  until  defining  of  political  issues  in  United  States,  reported  here  in  full, 
gave  hope  to  insurgent  officers  still  in  arms  of  changed  policy  and  stayed  surrenders 
to  await  result  of  elections.  Existing  insurrection  organization  now  maintained 
with  greatest  difficulty.  Change  of  policy,  by  turning  islands  over  to  a  coterie  of 
Tagalog  politicians,  will  blight  their  fair  fK-ospects  of  enormons  imfmivemait  drive 
out  capital,  make  life  and  property — secular  and  religious — most  insecure,  banish 
by  fear  of  cruel  proscription  considerable  body  of  conservative  Filqiinos.  who  have 
aided  Americans  in  well-founded  belief  that  their  people  are  not  now  fit  for  self- 
government,  and  reintroduce  the  same  oppression  and  corruption  which  existed 
in  all  provinces  under  Malolo's  insurgent  government  during  the  eight  months  of  its 
control.  The  result  will  be  factional  strife  between  jealous  leaders,  chaos  and 
anarchy,  and  will  require  and  justify  active  intervention  of  our  government  or  some 
other."  The  commission  reported  further  that  business  had  been  of  late  moch  im- 
proved, and  that  the  customs  collections  were  larger  than  th^  had  ever  been  under 
Spanish  rule.  Extensive  improvements  were  recommended  for  the  harbor  of 
Manila,  which  would,  the  commission  believed,  with  proper  tariff  and  facilities,  be- 
come the  great  port  of  the  Orient.  The  commission  recommended  that  railroad  fran- 
chises should  be  at  once  granted.  "Railroads,"  the  commission  said,  "will  revrin- 
tionize  life  and  business  in  these  wonderfully  rich,  beautiful  and  healthful  tropic»I 
islands."  The  report  concluded  as  follows:  "Calls  from  all  parts  of  the  islands  for 
public  schools,  school  supplies,  and  English  teachers  are  greater  than  the  commissioa 
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can  provide  until  comprehensive  school  srstem  is  organized.  Night  schools  for 
teaching  English  to  adults  are  being  established  in  response  to  popular  demand. 
Creation  of  central  government  within  eighteen  months,  like  that  of  Porto  Rico, 
under  which  substantially  all  rights  subscribed  in  bill  of  rights  in  federal  constitu- 
tion, are  to  be  secured  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  will  bring  to  them  content- 
ment, prosperity,  education,  and  political  enlightenment." 

Civit  Service. — On  September  19,  the  Philippine  commission,  m  whom  was  vested 
the  civil  authority  of  the  islands,  inaugurated  a  system  of  civil  service  for  the 
Philippines.  This  system  provided  for  the  appointment,  by  examination,  of  civilian 
employees  in  the  executive  branches  of  the  insular  government,  central,  depart- 
mental, and  provincial,  and  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  provided  further  for  the  pro- 
motion of  employees  after  satisfactory  service  and  further  examination.  To  carry 
out  this  purpose  a  civil  service  board  of  three  members  was  established,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission ;  and  this 
latter  commission  was  directed  by  the  President  to  arrange  for,  and  conduct  such  ex- 
aminations for  Philippine  appointments  as  were  held  in  the  United  States.  The 
Philippine  commission  provided  that  all  applicants  for  positions  should  be  either 
natives  of  the  Philippines  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  as  regards  ap- 
plicants, no  inquiry  should  be  made  and  no  consideration  given  "to  any  information 
relative  to  the  political  or  religions  opinions  or  affiliations  of  persons  examined" 
for  entrance  or  promotion  in  the  service,  provided,  however,  that  disloyalty  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  should  be  considered  as  a  complete  disqualification 
for  hoiding  office.  Other  things  being  equal,  natives  of  the  Philippines  were  to  be 
preferred  for  service,  and  after  them  "all  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  of  the  United  States."  In  their  discretion,  the  civil  service  board  was 
authorized  to  require  applicants  from  the  United  States  to  be  examined  in  Spanish, 
and  applicants  from  the  Philippines  to  be  examined  in  English.  In  examinations 
for  promotion,  credit  was  to  be  given  to  the  length  of  time  the  applicant  had  held 
office,  and  to  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  his  work.  The  b(^rd  was  directed 
to  conduct  examinations  not  only  for  the  more  important  executive  technical  posi- 
tions, but  also  for  members  of  the  police,  fire  departments,  and  prison  departments 
in  Manila;  in  these  latter  cases  examinations  were  not  to  be  competitive,  and  the 
determination  of  the  applicant's  industry,  sobriety,  and  capacity  were  to  be  con- 
sidered sufficient. 

Civil  Government. — In  his  annual  report  for  1900,  the  secretary  of  war  reported 
that  a  system  of  civil  government  for  the  Philippines  had  been  put  into  partial 
operation.  This  was  also  witnessed  by  the  report  of  the- Philippine  commission,  the 
Amnesty  proclamation  of  the  military  governor,  and  the  establishment  of  civil 
service  in  the  islands.  .The  secretary  fiuther  reported  the  organization  of  a  su- 
preme court,  composed  of  six  Filipino  lawyers  of  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Cebu,  and  of 
three  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  who  were  also  members  of  the  bar.  Of 
this  court  Don  Cayetano  Arellano,  an  able  lawyer  of  the  islands,  was  made  chief- 
justice.  Subordinate  courts  were  also  created,  first  for  the  city  of  Manila,  and 
later  for  other  regions,  as  the  American  occupation  extended.  The  substantive  body 
of  Spanish  law,  which  had  previously  prevailed  in  the  Archipelago,  was  held  to  by 
the  courts,  but  the  Spanish  code  of  criminal  procedure  was  changed.  This  "had 
been  exceedingly  oppressive  and  regardless  of  personal  rights,"  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, desired  to  introduce,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
by  United  States  laws  to  citizens  accused  of  crime.  Accordingly,  the  supreme  court, 
assisted  by  the  native  attorney-general,  Don  Florentino  Torres,  drew  up  a  new  code 
of  criminal  procedure,  which  was  promulgated  by  an  order  of  April  23,  igco.  On 
Januaiy  29,  1900,  a  board,  consisting  of  the  chief-justice,  the  attorney-general,  and 
three  American  judicial  officers,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  general  statute  for  "the 
establishment  of  municipal  governments,  through  which  the  people  of  the  islands 
might  control  their  own  local  affairs  by  officers  of  their  own  selection."  On  March 
29,  this  statute,  which  gave  to  new  municipalities  "a  really  autonomous  and  de- 
centralized" government,  went  into  effect.  To  the  central  authority  was  reserved 
only  such  supervisory  power  as  might  be  necessary  to  require  the  authority  vested 
in  the  municipal  officers  to  be  exercised  with  loyalty  and  good  faith.  Among  laws 
apd  r^nlations  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  the  following:  Civil 
marriages  were  accorded  the  same  legal  status  as  religious  marriages;  a  quarantine 
act  was  put  in  force ;  the  coasting  trade  was  regulated,  and  "a  rigid  hijjh  license 
and  early  dosing  law  was  enforced  upon  the  saloons  in  the  city  of  Manila."  On 
September  l,  1900,  the  Philippine  commission  took  over  the  central  civil  authority 
of  the  Archipelago.  On  September  12  this  commission  appropriated  $2,000,000 
(Mexican)  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  highways  and  bridges,  and  $5000 
(Mexican)  for  the  survey  of  a  railroad  to  the  mountains  of  Benguet,  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  I^e  of  Luzon.  The  railroad  proposed  was  to  be  about  45  miles  in 
length  and  was  to  extend  from  the  railroad  connecting  Manila  in  the  south  and 
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Dagupan  by  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen  on  the  central  west  of  the  island,  to  the  high  in- 
terior portion  of  the  island,  about  170  miles  from  Manila.  It  was  believed  that  the 
dry  and  cool  climate  in  this  section  would  be  of  great  value  for  the  recuperation  of 
troops  and  foreign  residents.  Moreover,  the  railroad  would  furnish  communicaticw 
with  large  stretches  of  rich  agricultural  land.  Among  other  acts  of  the  commission 
was  the  adoption  of  a  -measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Manila,  where, 
under  existing  conditions,  cargoes  of  large  vessels  had  to  be  lightered  for  several 
miles ;  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  3  revised  tariff  schedule.  The  secretary  of  war  stated  that  the  revenues  of  the 
island  were  increasing,  although  derived  mainly  from  customs.  The  customs  receiins 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  were  $5,482,448.45.  The  receipts  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1900,  showed,  as  compared  with  the  six  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  an  increase  of  $1,785,496.25.  As,  however,  the  revenues  would  not  suf- 
fice for  the  immediate  needed  improvements  of  roads  and  harbors,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  schools  and  railroads,  the  secretary  recommended  that  Gjngress  either 
make  a  loan  to  the  insular  treasury,  to  be  repaid  from  the  revenues  of  the  island,  ior 
purposes  of  railroad  construction,  or  that  authority  be  granted  the  island  to  issue 
bonds  which  should  be  secured  by  a  lien  upon  the  road. 

Amnesty  Proclamation. — On  June  21,  1900,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  the  Philippine  commission,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  military  governor, 
offering  "complete  immunity  to  all  Philippine  natives  in  insurrection  against  the 
United  States  who  should  within  ninety  days  subscribe  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippines."  The  proclamation  set  forth  that  natives  presentii^ 
themselves  for  this  purpose  would  be  "received  with  due  consideration,  according 
to  rank,"  that  provision  would  be  made  for  their  immediate  necessities,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  furnish  them  with  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  archipelago. 
The  proclamation  concluded  by  stating  that  "in  order  to  provide  in  some  measure 
for  destitute  Filipino  soldiers,"  the  United  States  would  pay  30  pesos  ($15)  for 
every  riBe  in  good  condition  given  over  to  the  military  authorities.  As  supplemental 
to  this  proclamation  and  in  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  the  government  to  which 
the  Filipinos  were  asked  to  give  allegiance,  the  military  governor  on  July  2  issued 
another  public  statement,  based  largely  upon  the  President's  instructions  to  the 
Philippine  commission.  In  this  statement  the  governor  gave  assurance  that  what- 
ever form  of  civil  government  was  established  in  the  Phili^ines  the  fundamental 
governmental  principles  common  to  English-speaking  countries  would  be  observed; 
that  private  property  would  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation: 
that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  exist,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime ;  that  no  law  should  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  peacefully  to  assemble  and  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances ;  that  no  disqualification  for  holding  civil  or  rililitary  office  should  arise 
from  service  in  the  insurgent  army;  that  there  should  be  complete  religious  freedom, 
and  that  no  minister  should  be  molested  in  his  calling,  neither  should  he  in  any  wa; 
receive  aid  from  the  government,  but  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state  should 
be  absolute  and  entire.  In  his  individual  capacity  the  governor  also  guaranteed  the 
following:  First,  that  upon  the  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  the  United  Stales 
would  return  or  make  adequate  payment  for  all  private  Filipino  property  in  its  pos- 
session, provided  that  the  owners  thereof  took  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and,  second, 
that  ail  money  held  by  the  Filipinos  for  the  use  of  the  insurgent  army  should  upon 
being  deposited  with  the  United  States  government  at  Manila,  be  used  as  a  trust 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  insurgent  soldiers  and  their  dependents.  This  fund 
should  be  distributed,  under  the  advice  of  the  military  governor,  by  a  committee 
recommended  by  General  Aguinaldo  or  "such  other  high  authority  as  was  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned :"  and  in  consideration  of  this  money  deposited  for  relief  purposes 
the  United  States  agreed  to  place  in  the  same  fund  money  to  an  equal  amount 
captured  by  the  United  States  from  the  insurgent  forces.  The  secretary  of  war 
stated  that  after  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
of  all  grades  of  the  military  and  civil  service  of  the  insurrection,  and  including  many 
of  the  most  prominent  officials  of  the  former  Tagalog  government,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

New  Purchases. — By  an  oversight  the  islands  of  Cibitu  and  Cagayan  were 
named  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  1898.  They  are 
situated  at  t^e  southern  end  of  the  Philippine  archipelago,  and  have  a  population  of 
about  7000.  The  omission  was  discovered  in  1900,  and  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
of  having  the  islands  fall  into  the  possession  of  some  other  Power  than  Spain,  to 
be  used  as  a  naval  station,  the  United  States  agreed  by  treaty  to  pay  Spain  $100,000 
for  them. 

The  Political  Outlook  in  the  Islands. — That  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Philippine  commission,  promised  in  the  near  future  peace  and  con- 
tentment under  federal  authority  was  denied  during  the  year  by  several  competent 
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observers.  These  writers  contended  that  the  Americans  had  unnecessarily  aroused 
the  antagonism  of  the  Filipinos  by  treating  them  all  alike  as  savages  ignorant  of 
Western  civilization,  when,  in  fact,  there  were  thousands  of  Filipmos  who  were 
intellectually  equal  to  average  middle-class  Europeans.  Mr.  John  Foreman,  a  recog- 
nized authority  upon  Philippine  matters,  also  thought  that  the  American  treatment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  question  had  further  aggravated  the  situation.  "The  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  rebellion  against  Spain, '  said  Mr.  Foreman,  "was  monastic 
interference  in  the  civil  government,"  and  "the  chief  reform  for  which  th^  natives 
shed  their  blood  was  the  expulsion  of  the  friars."  At  the  brief  session  of  the 
Philippine  Congress  a  bill  was  enacted  providing  for  church  disestablishment,  "be- 
cause the  whole  community  recognized  that  their  tardy  development  in  the  past  was 
due  to  retrogressive  ecclesiastical  tutelage— yet,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  first 
important  acts  of  the  American  authorities  in  Manila  was  to  favor  the  return  of  the 
monks  to  the  islands,  and  there  is  still  a  movement  on  foot  to  restore  to  them  their 
former  status  and  the  possession  of  lands  to  which  they  cannot  show  a  good  title." 

Outside  of  these  two  special  causes  for  complaint  by  the  Filipinos  was  the  more 
general  fact  that  American  institutions  are  at  variance  with  the  ideas,  traditions,  and 
customs  of  the  Filipinos.  On  account  of  this,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Americans  can 
hold  without  disturbance  only  such  parts  of  the  archipelago  as  are  actually  gar- 
risoned, and  that  so  soon  as  the  garrisons  are  withdrawn  from  any  place  trouble 
will  be  likely  to  ensue.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  Filipinos  when  conquered  in 
any  section  wilt  in  general  appear  to  be  acquiescent  to  American  rule.  But  this 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  because  such  acquiescence  may  be  dictated  by 
self-interest  or  necessity,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  permanent  state  of 
pacification.  As  indicating  the  extent  to  which  lawlessness  prevails  tn  places  not 
actually  held  by  the  Americans,  and  as  showing,  further,  the  extensive  ill-will  of  the 
Filipinos  toward  the  Americans — reflected  in  the  commerce  that  the  latter  are 
able  to  carry  on  in  the  archipelago — may  be  cited  the  statement  of  M.  Berard,  the 
French  consul  at  Manila,  in  an  omcial  report  to  his  government.  "With  the  insur- 
rection vanquished,"  said  M.  Berard,  "will  it  not  be  succeeded  by  bands  of  guerillas, 
who  will  spread  terror  in  the  provinces  and  destroy  all  security  for  the  peaceable  and 
law-abiding  inhabitants?  The  reply  is  easy.  It  is  useless  for  Europeans  to  think 
of  establishing  themselves  in  any  other  points  than  Manila  and  the  ports  Iloilo  and 
Cebu.  Merchants  and  traders  may  hope  without  danger  to  do  some  business  in  these 
towns,  and  little  by  little  they  may  extend  their  operations  into  the  interior,  if  the 
promised  pacification  becomes  a  reality.  The  struggle  between  the  products  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  nations  which  have  hitherto  controlled  the  trade  of 
the  Philippines  has  now  lasted  eighteen  months,  and  the  Americans  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  ground  which  the^  expected  to  capture  almost  entirely 
without  difficulty.  Their  failure  should  inspire  confidence  among  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  introduce  their  products  in  the  Manila 
markets  should  be  continued  with  cleverness  and  prudence." 

As  bearing  upon  the  feeling  of  the  Filipinos  may  be  mentioned  also  the  statement 
made  by  General  MacArthur  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  General  MacArthur 
reported  that  the  islands  were  honeycombed  with  secret  organizations  opposed  to  the 
Americans,  and  that  while  organized  warfare  was  lessening,  the  guerilla  opposition 
showed  tittle  signs  of  subsidence.  It  was  conmarativety  easy  to  overcome  the  small 
Filipino  armies,  but  the  raiding  bands  which  formed  or  disappeared  in  a  night  were 
very  difficult  to  overtake. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  Philippine  question,  especially  those  phases  of  it 
referring  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  retention  of  the  islands  by  the  United 
States,  see  article  Presidential  Campaign  (paragraph  Imperialism).  See  Filabia; 
iNSANrrv;  Leprosy;  Plague;  Smallpox;  Typhoid  Fever;  Vital  Statistics; 
Yellow  Fever. 

PHimpS,  Stephen,  produced  tn  1900  a  new  dramatic  poem,  Herod,  which  was 
presented  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  iJondon,  by  Beerbohm  Tree.  He  was  born  at 
Somertown,  near  Oxford,  July  28,  1868,  the  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Phillips,  now  canon 
of  Peterlx)rough  Cathedral.  In  1886  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
left  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  to  go  on  the  stage.  In  1S88  Mr.  Phillips  contributed 
a  number  of  poems  to  Primavera,  a  pamphlet  published  at  Oxford,  Ercmus,  a  poem 
in  blank  verse,  appearing  in  i8q4,  was  his  first  independent  publication.  Christ  in 
Hades  was  well  received  in  1897.  the  same  year  that  his  volume  of  Poems  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  as  the  bicst  poetic  production  of  the  year.  Stephen  Phil- 
li_ps"s  non-dramatic  poetry  here  represented  follows  two  distinct  and  opposing  lines. 
Christ  in  Hades,  Marpcssa,  Lazarus,  and  The  Lily  are  poems  of  vision  and  exalta- 
tion; The  Wife,  Faces  at  a  Fire,  and  The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul  are  poems 
dealing  witli  the  commonplace  in  life.  In  the  winter  of  1899  Mr.  Phillips  produced 
his  beautiful  blank-verse  tragedy,  Paolo  and  Francesco.  See  Literature,  American 
AND  English. 
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PHTTiTiPOTTS,  Eiffitf ,  an  Endish  novelist,  published  in  1900  Sons  of  the  Morning. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Lying  Prophets  in  1897  he  has  been  the  recognized  novcUfl 
of  Dartmoor  and  Dartmoor  folk.  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  born  at  Mount  Aboo.  India, 
in  iR52,  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Devonshire.  On  first  coming  to  London  he 
studied  for  the  stage,  but  after  a  short  time  abandoned  this  profession  to  devote 
himself  to  writing.  His  earlier  stories,  which  are  somewhat  brutally  realistic  and 
crudely  written,  include:  The  End  of  a  Life  (1890)  ;  FoUy  and  Fresh  Air  (.1892) : 
A  Tigetia  Cub  (1892)  ;  In  Sugar-cane  Land  (1893)  ;  Some  Evcry-day  Folks  (1894)  : 
Down  Dartmoor  Way  (1895J  ;  A  Deal  with  the  Devil  (1895);  and  My  Laughiug 
Philosopher  (iBgib) .  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  also  written  occasional  plays  and  some  poem* 
for  children.  Lying  Prophets  (1897)  ;  Children  of  the  Mist,  and  Sons  of  the  Mornini 
are  his  representative  novels.  His  work  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Thomas 
Hardy  in  its  feeling  for  nature.  The  late  R.  D.  Blackmore  regarded  Mr.  Phillpotts 
as  his  legitimate  successor  in  the  depiction  of  Cornish  life. 

PHIZiOLOOIOAIiAaaOOI&TION.AMBRiaAN,  organized  in  1869.  had  in  1900 
a  membership  of  525.  General  meeting  for  1901  at  Cambridee.  Mass.,  July  9-11. 
Pid>lishe5  Transactions  and  Proceedings.  President,  Professor  Bamud  Ball  Plaoicr: 
secretary,  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn. 

VBOSFBATB.  The  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  the  United  States  in  t899 
amonnted  to  1,515,702  long  tons,  valued  at  $5,084,076.  which  was  an  increase  of 
206,817  long  tons  over  1898,  and  represented  a  value  greater  by  over  $1,000,000.  The 
largest  part  of  this  production  came  from  Florida,  South  Carolina  being  second 
on  the  list,  and  Tennessee  third.  Pennsylvania  became  a  producer  for  the  first  time 
in  1899.  2000  long  tons  being  mined  in  Juniata  County.  The  exports  during  1899 
were  ^9,964  long  tons. 

During  the  past  year  extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  have  been  opened  up  in 
Algeria,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  material  will  be  treated  at  factories  to  be  erected 
near  the  mines,  from  which  the  product  will  be  shipped  to  Europe.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  such  a  heavy  exporter  of  this  material  the  development 
of  such  a  foreign  source  of  supply  cannot  fail  to  have  some  effect  upon  the  American 
shipments. 

These  Al|;enan  deposits  are  divided  into  two  large  fields.  One  deposit  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Souk  Arrhas,  while  the  other  is  to  the  south,  and  includes  the 
phosphate  beds  of  Tebessa  and  borders  on  the  Saharan  Desert  Both  of  the  areas 
represent  great  guano  accumulations  of  the  Eocene  age. 

The  world's  production  of  phosphate  for  1898  was  as  follows: 

Tons.  Tons. 

Algiers   300,000  Tennessee    350,95° 

Tunis   130,000  North  Carolina   4.003 

Belgium    loo.ooD  Pennsylvania   4.000 

Somme  District   350,000  Miscellaneous    92,000 

South  Carolina   500,000  

Florida   580,003         Total  2,400.000 

PHOTOORAPHT  WITB  VnOAZ.  TBI.asOOPB&  See  AsnoMoxiCAL  PMic- 
uss. 

PHOTOTHBBAPT.  For  some  years,  treatment  of  lupus,  cancer,  and  certain 
forms  of  skin  diseases  have  been  treated  by  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen,  with  sna- 

light  and  electric  light  The  patients  lie  on  tables,  exposed  to  sun  or  arc  l^t 
As  directed  by  the  medical  assistants,  nurses  press  over  indicated  spots  discs  of 
glass,  hollow,  through  which  cool  water  circulates  constantly.  The  light  is 
directed  upon  the  spot,  and  shines  so  brilliantly  that  the  nurses  are  obliged  to 
wear  dark  glasi^es  to  protect  their  eyes.  Each  exposure  lasts  an  hour.  The 
number  of  patients  at  Finsen's  Institute  has  increased  from  7  in  1897  to  an  unnum- 
bered clientele.  Over  100  are  on  a  waiting  list.  The  treatment  seems  to  be 
successful.  In  Jnne,  1900,  Malcolm  Morris,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London, 
demonstrated  a  combined  treatment  of  lupus  and  other  superficial  skin  diseases 
by  sunlight  and  Rontgen  rays.  The  latter  rays  penetrate  to  deep  la^rers  not 
reached  by  sunlight  or  electric  light.  He  reports  success.  An  institute  for 
Finsen's  treatment  was  opened  by  a  Brooklyn  physician  in  December. 

PRTSEOAIi  OHBMISTRT*   See  Chemistbt. 

FHTSIOAI.  SOOIBTT,  ABSERIOAN,  organized  May  20,  1899,  for  the  advance- 
ment and  diffusion  of  physical  knowledge,  held  its  first  regular  meeting  October 
28,  1899.  Four  regular  meetings  are  held  each  year,  ordmarily  in  New  York. 
Annual  dues,  $5;  membership,  90.  President.  Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland; 
secretary,  Professor  Ernest  Merritt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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PByaiOIANS,  ASSOCIATION  OF,  AMBBIOAll.  This  association  is  com- 
posed of  clinicians,  pathologists,  bacteriologists,  phannacologists  and  physiological 
chemists.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  125  and  has  never  been  completely  filled. 
It  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  scientific  and  practical  medicine.  It  held 
its  fifteenth  annual  meeting  at  Washington.  D.  C,  May  1-3,  1900.  Officers 
elected;  President,  Wm.  H.  Welsh,  MX).,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  secretary,  Henry 
Hun,  M.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PBTSICS.  While  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  investigation  and  research 
dtiring  the  year  1900,  which  has  materially  increased  our  knowledge  of  physical 
phenomena  and  theory,  yet  few  discoveries  of  prime  importance,  such  as  have  been 
made  in  other  years,  are  to  be  recorded. 

International  Congress  of  Physicists. — During  the  month  of  August,  in  connection 
wit"h  the  Paris  Exposition,  an  International  Congress  of  Physicists  was  held,  at 
which  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  science  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  con- 
gress was  under  the  direction  of  M.  Cornu  as  president,  with  Lord  Kelvin  as  hon- 
orary president,  and  was  divided  into  seven  sections.  In  each  section  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  had  previously  been  appointed  to  prepare  reports  dealing 
with  some  branch  or  department  in  which  they  were  especially  interested.  These 
reports,  which  were  carefully  prepared,  formed  the  basis  of  the  discussions  at  the 
meetings.  The  congress  decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  mechanical 
centimetre-gramme-second  units  (erg  and  joule)  for  the  expression  of  calorimetric 
quantities,  comprising  naturally  the  solar  constant,  which  the  meteorologists  will  re- 
duce to  the  calorie  per  minute  per  square  centimetre.  To  express  elastic  constants 
the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  pressure  the  baric  was  recommended,  which,  multiplied  by  10*, 
gives  the  megabarie,  a  practical  unit  represented  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  a 
column  of  mercury  75  centimetres  in  height  at  o*  Centigrade  and  under  normal 
gravity.  The  coiwress  also  recommended  that  national  laboratories  be  established  in 
those  countries  which  did  not  as  yet  possess  them. 

The  first  section  of  the  congress  was  concerned  with  questions  of  measurements. 
The  use  of  the  interference  of  waves  of  light  for  exact  measurements  was  discussed, 
and  also  the  exact  measurement  of  temperature,  a  branch  of  physics  in  which  sub- 
stantial gains  are  being  recorded  annually.  It  was  shown  that  the  divergences  of  the 
various  gas  thermometers  are  now  known  over  a  long  interval,  and  corrections  have 
been  obtained  which  can  be  applied  to  determinations.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  pyrometry,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  known  with  ccMisider- 
able  exactness.  Recent  investigations  in  gravitation  have  been  made  with  improved 
i^iparatus,  and  it  was  realized  by  the  members  of  the  section  that  the  gravitation 
acceleration  all  over  the  world  should  be  found  in  order  to  explain  the  various 
anomalies  in  this  field,  to  which  attention  was  called  a  few  years  ago  by  Bourgeois 
and  Eotvos.  This  problem  is  of  unusual  interest,  inasmuch  as  its  solution  will 
throw  light  on  the  constitution  of  the  earth.  A  report  was  received  which  dealt 
with  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver  and  the  standard  of  electromotive 
force,  it  being  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  cadmium  cell  was  to  be  preferred  for 
this  purpose.  A  section  devoted  to  mechanical  and  molecular  physics  was  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Violle,  where  such  subjects  as  the  statics  of  fiuids,  the  permanent 
or  temporary  deformation  of  solids,  the  elasticity  of  crystals,  the  formation  of 
crystals  in  a  mother  liquor  containing  a  mixture  of  salts,  capillarity,  and  other  prob- 
lems of  liquids  and  gases  were  discussed,  such  physicists  as  MM.  Amagat,  Van  der 
Waals.  Mathias,  Battelli,  Weinberg.  Mesnayer,  Voigt,  Van't  Hoff,  Gillaume,  Mens- 
brugghe,  and  Prince  Galitzine  participating.  A  section  devoted  to  optics  was  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Lippmann,  and  features  brought  out  in  the  various  reports  sub- 
mitted were  the  practical  realization  of  the  black  body,  the  verification  of  Stefan's 
law  for  a  considerable  range  of  temperature,  and  certain  relations  between  the  tem- 
perature and  the  positions  of  maximum  in  the  spectrum.  The  validity  of  KirchofTs 
law  for  gases,  it  was  announced,  was  called  into  question  by  certain  recent  experi- 
ments, but  M.  Prinfi^heim  stated  that  he  believed  that  it  would  stand  if  only  the 
purely  thermal  radiation  was  considered.  M.  Rubens  discussed  the  great  progress  in 
the  study  of  the  infra-red  spectrum,  and  showed  how  closely  the  dispersion  lormulx 
agreed  with  actual  experiments,  and  demonstrated  the  connection  between  long  l^ht 
waves  and  electrical  waves.  The  kinematics  of  the  spectrum  were  discussed  at  length 
by  the  section,  and  M.  Cornu  described  from  an  historical  point  of  view  the  deter- 
mination of  the  velocity  of  light,  and  exhibited  the  original  apparatus  of  Fizeau  and 
Foucault.  The  discussion  of  experiments  demonstrating  the  identity  of  luminous 
and  electrical  oscillations  was  entered  into  with  much  interest,  and  it  was  evident 
that  with  better  -instruments  and  the  elimination  of  errors  this  identity  would 
become  more  marked.  The  electrical  section  was  under  the  presideticy  of  M.  Potier, 
and  M.  Righi  discussed  the  Hertz  waves,  and  M.  Branly  described  his  researches  in 
coherers,  which  form  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  wireless  telegraphy  apparatus. 
O^er  reports  dealt  with  the  study  of  the  propagation  of  electrical  energy,  dielectrics. 
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and  electrolysis  and  ionisation.  M.  Poincare  discussed  the  theory  of  the  electric 
cell,  M.  Christiansen,  contact  electricity,  M.  Warburg,  hysteresis,  and  M.  du  Bois  the 
magnetic  properties  of  bodies. 

A  fifth  section  dealt  with  the  subjects  of  ionisation  and  ma^eto  optics,  being 
presided  over  by  M.  Becquerel.  M.  Lorentz  made  a  report  on  magneto-optics,  and 
then  M.  Becquerel  and  M.  Curie  described  their  discoveries  and  experiments  with 
radio-active  substances,  showing  specimens  of  the  new  materials  to  the  congress  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  properties  were  visible  to  the  entire  audience.  The  section 
of  cosmical  physics  was  organized  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Mascart,  and  busied 
itself  with  the  discussion  of  atmospheric  electricity,  Rlaciers,  and  the  oscillations  of 
lakes,  it  having  been  decided  to  leave  questions  of  terrestrial  magnetism  to  the 
Meteorological  Congress  which  met  later  in  the  summer.  Among  the  recent  work 
described  were  the  studies  of  the  aurora  made  by  the  Danish  expedition  to  Iceland, 
the  evaluation  of  the  solar  constant  by  M.  Crova,  and  a  new  theory  of  sun  spots  by 
M.  Birkeland.  The  seventh  section  had  as  its  president  M.  Charpentier,  who  acted 
in  the  absence  of  M.  d'Arsonval,  and  was  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  physical 
phenomena  connected  with  biology.  The  congress  was  most  carefully  arranged,  and 
tlie  various  reports  and  papers  submitted,  together  with  a  record  of  the  proceeding 
have  been  published,  and  furnish  a  complete  and  accurate  summary  of  the  conditton 
of  physical  investigation  and  theory  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Notional  Physical  Laboratories. — At  the  Paris  Exposition  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  scientific  instruments  of  precision  and  apparatus  generally,  in  which  that  furnished 
by  German  makers  was  universally  commended.  The  p-eat  improvements  made  by 
these  manufacturers  has  largely  been  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Imperial  Pbysico- 
Technical  Institute  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  where  the  standardizing  of 
instnnnents  and  scientific  tests  of  the  greatest  value  are  carried  on  under  go^'criH 
ment  control.  In  addition  to  the  purely  scientific  results  the  value  of  such  tests  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  has  been  most  marked,  and  laboratories  of  a 
similar  description  have  been  established  in  other  countries.  During  the  year  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  founded  a  few  years  ago. 
and  has  carried  on  its  work  in  the  buildings  of  Kew  Observatory,  has  received  a 
grant  of  money  and  land,  and  its  control  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roval 
Society.  It  was  intended  to  erect  physical  and  engineering  laboratories  in  the  Old 
Deer  Park  at  RichmoiKl,  but  this  was  found  impossible,  and  a  royal  grant  was  made 
of  Bushey  House,  with  about  30  acres  of  the  park.  The  government  has  in- 
creased its  grant  for  the  building  fund,  and  already  a  number  of  gifts  of  apparata; 
and  money  nave  been  received.  In  the  United  States  the  question  of  establishing 
a  testing  and  standardizing  bureau  of  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  Reich- 
sanstalt  and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  of  Great  Britain  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion during  the  year.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1900 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Standardizing  Bureau  which  carried 
with  it  the  endorsement  of  various  scientific  and  engineering  societies.  The  ftmction 
of  this  bureau  would  be  to  care  for  the  standards  of  the  nation  and  to  compare  with 
them  the  secondary  standards  used  in  scientific  and  manufacturing  operations.  Xew 
instruments  and  standards  are  also  to  be  constructed,  and  physical  investigations 
dealing  with  standards  and  constants  undertaken. 

Becquerel  Rays. — The  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awarded  in  1900 
to  M.  Becquerel  for  the  discovery  of  the  radiation  from  uranium  now  known  a* 
Becquerel  rays.  Further  work  in  this  field  has  been  done  by  M.  Becquerel.  M.  and 
Mme.  Curie,  M.  Debierne,  and  M.  Demarcey  in  France,  while  Sir  William  Crookes 
in  England  has  carried  on  some  interesting  and  important  investigations. 

Electricity. — The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  at  their  annual  ses- 
sion, held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  17  and  the  following  days,  decided  that  there  was 
need  of  names  for  the  electromagnetic  units  and  of  suitable  prefixes  to  denote  mul- 
tiples and  submultiples  of  these  units  in  addition  to  those  now  in  use.  This  action 
was  taken  in  accordance  with  a  report  of  the  committee  on  units  and  standards,  and 
it  was  voted  to  bring  this  subject,  together  with  the  rationalization  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  units,  to  the  attention  of  the  International  Electrical  Congress,  which 
met  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to 
attempt  to  bring  together  the  ccntimetre-gramme-second  units  and  the  practical  units 
employed  in  engineering  work.  When  the  International  Congress  of  Electriciaos 
met  at  Paris  this  recommendation  was  brought  forward  by  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  referred  to  a  commission  for  consideration.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  of  the  proposition,  and  the  commission  decided  that  it  w3« 
not  necessary  to  give  name^  to  all  the  electromagnetic  units.  Acting  on  the  report 
of  the  commission,  the  congress  decided  to  adopt  the  name  of  Gauss  for  the  C.  G.  S. 
unit  of  magnetic  field  and  that  of  Maxwell  for  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  magnetic  flux. 

This  congress  was  organized  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Mascart  and  was  dirided 
into  the  following  sections: 
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I.  Scientific  Methods  and  Measurements.   M.  Violle.  president. 

110.  Generation  and  Mechanical  Utilization  of  Electricity.   M.  H.  Hillairet,  presi- 

dent 

II&.  Electric  Lighting.   M.  Hippolyte  Fontaine,  president 

111.  Electro  Chemistry.  M.  Moissan. 
IV.  Telegraphy.    M.  WunschendorfF. 

V.  Electro  Physiology.   M.  Moissan. 

A  number  of  reports  and  papers  were  presented  to  the  congress,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  dealt  with  present  types  of  machines  and  aK»ratus,  though  a  number  of 
new  methods  were  described.  The  congress  passed  a  resolutiott  to  the  effect  that 
electrical  energy  was  to  be  considered  legal  property. 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony. — There  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  improved  or 
new  methods  devised  to  extend  the  range  of  telephony  and  to  increase  the  speed  of 
the  telegraph  on  both  land  and  submarine  tines.  These  systems  are  now  undergoing 
practical  tests,  and  several  seem  destined  to  be  adopted  in  general  use.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  ntunber  of  these  inventions  were  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  but 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  was 
held  in  May  at  Philadelphia,  two  new  and  important  methods  were  described.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  employment  of  an  alternating  current  dynamo  in  connection 
with  a  submarine  cable,  and  was  the  invention  of  Albert  C.  Crehore  and  Captain 
George  O.  Squier.  Instead  of  the  primary  battery  furnishing  the  current  for  the 
signals,  sine  waves  of  electromotive  force  are  used.  In  the  present  methods  of 
operating,  a  dot  is  transmitted  by  allowing  the  current  from  the  battery  to  pass  along 
the  conductor  in  one  direction,  while  a  dash  is  produced  by  a  current  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  being  necessary  to  connect  the  cable  with  the  earth  between  each  signal. 
The  new  system  employs  an  altentator  whose  armature  rotates  continuously,  and  the 
current  is  transmitted  by  means  of  small  steel  brushes  making  contact  through 
perforations  in  a  tape,  which  is  fed  into  the  apparatus  synchronously  with  the 
electromotive  force  generated.  The  paper  is  perforated  with  four  rows  of  holes,  the 
first  being  used  to  transmit  the  signals  corresponding  to  dots,  the  second  to  guide 
the  tape  through  the  apparatus,  the  third  for  dashes,  and  the  fourth  for  making 
connection  with  the  ground.  These  perforations  are  made  b;^  a  machine,  which 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  ordinary  perforator  used  in  rapid  telegraphy.  The 
dynamo  alternator  furnishes  a  current  of  low  frequent',  which  for  an  Atlantic  cable 
does  not  exceed  three  or  four  oscillations  per  second,  whereas  in  ordinary  power 
and  lighting  circuits  the  frequency  varies  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  second.  As  the  tape  passes  through  the  apparatus  the  brushes  complete  the 
circuit,  making  contact  through  the  holes  in  the  papers.  The  impulses  transmitted 
are,  of  course,  determined  by  the  perforations,  and  the  contact  takes  place  when  the 
current  is  approximately  zero.  In  case  of  a  dot,  the  impulse  is  transmitted  in  the 
form  of  a  positive  sine  wave,  whereas  the  dash  is  produced  by  the  negative.  The 
impulses  thus  transmitted  are  received  by  the  r^ular  duplex  arrangement  with 
condensers  and  siphon  recorders,  and  the  signals  can  be  interpreted  without  difficulty 
by  the  present  operators.  By  the  sine-wave  method  more  energy  can  be  sent  over 
the  line  than  with  the  battery;  consequently,  with  the  same  voltage  there  is  a  greater 
amplitude  of  wave  or  intensity  of  current  at  the  receiving  end.  This  enables  the 
suspension  of  the  recorder  to  be  tightened  and  its  natural  period  of  oscillation  to  be 
quickened,  so  that  the  same  definition  of  the  signals  and  amplitude  of  motion  are 
obtained  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  could  be  used  with  the  battery.  The  appara- 
tus has  been  actually  tested  by  use  on  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  has  proved  of  value. 
It  is  simple  and  direct,  doing  away  with  the  system  of  levers,  which  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Wheatstone  automatic  transmitter,  and  is,  dierefore,  particularly 
available  for  high-speed  telegraphy.  The  new  transmitter  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  using  batteries  at  cable  stations,  for  with  the  alternating  currents  hand  as  well 
as  automatic  transmission  can  be  used.  • 

Pupin's  New  Method. — The  other  important  method  presented  to  the  Institute 
at  its  May  meeting  involves  improvements  in  conductors,  so  that  an  extension  of  the 
limiting  distance  for  telephony  and  an  increased  rate  of  speed  in  operating  submarine 
cables  is  attained.  The  system  was  invented  by  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin  (q.v.)  of 
Columbia  University,  and  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to 
prove  a  mathematical  theory  for  the  prop^tion  of  electrical  waves.  By  means  of 
non-uniform  conductors,  constructed  according  to  Professor  Pupin's  plan,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  transmit  the  electrical  waves  of  high  frequency,  such  as  are  encountered  in 
telephony  and  telegraphy,  with  much  greater  efficiency  than  could  be  obtained  with 
conductors  of  the  ordmary  form. 

For  many  years  limitations  in  the  working  of  cables  and  long-distance  telephone 
oinductors  have  been  realized,  and  have  been  explained  as  caused  by  the  static 
capacity  of  the  cable  or  conductor.  When  the  rate  of  transmission  of  signals  over 
a  submarine  cable  is  raised  above  a  certain  point,  the  conductor  fails  to  trans- 
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mit  the  impulses,  and  consequently  the  operation  is  confined  within  somewhat  nar- 
row limits.  In  telephony,  where  the  number  of  periods  of  vibration  per  second 
is  not  a  few,  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  but  several  hundred,  the  question 
becomes  still  more  important  and  early  fixes  the  limits  of  distance.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is,  that  the  electrical  waves  by  which  the  energy  is  transmitteii 
along  the  conductor  are  attenuated  or  weakened  in  their  course,  and  ^ 
much  energy  is  dissipated  before  the  destination  is  reached  that  the  current 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  aAomptish  the  desired  work.  The  transmis- 
sion of  electrical  waves  along  a  conductor  is  regulated  by  the  inductance  ani 
capacity  as  welt  as  the  resistance  of  that  conductor,  and  it  has  been  known  theo- 
retically for  some  years  that  the  attenuation  would  be  diminished  by  incrtrasing  th-.- 
inductance.  This  fact,  however,  has  been  until  now  a  matter  of  mathemahcai 
theory,  for  notwithstanding  experiments  where  inductance  coils  were  introduced 
into  the  circuit,  there  has  been  no  actual  construction  of  conductors  in  which 
inductance  was  successfully  used  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  elec- 
trical energy.  In  Professor  Pupin's  method  a  non-uniform  conductor  is  constmcted 
where  the  inductance  is  added  at  certain  periodically  recurring  intervals,  whicft 
are  determined  by  the  theory.  In  its  simplest  form  this  theory  states  that  a  n<^ 
uniform  conductor  of  this  description  is  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a  corresponding 

xmiform  conductor  as  sin  7  is  to  7.  The  quantity  ♦  is  the  angular  distanct 
between  the  points  where  the  inductance  is  added,  and  bears  the  same  relatkx 
to  2T,  which  corresponds  to  the  wave-length,  as  the  distance  between  two  con- 
secutive inductance  points  does  to  the  length  of  the  wave.  As  the  vrave4efigUi 
diminishes  the  degree  of  equivalence  also  decreases,  and  consequently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adjust  conditions  for  the  highest  frequency  that  is  to  be  emplc^d  on  the 
line,  the  approximation  then  being  still  doser  for  the  tower  frequencies. 
.  The  manner  in  which  the  theory  is  ai^lied  can  be  illustrated  from  the  following 
■example:  A  telephone  cable  would  have  a  resistance  of  9  ohms  per  mile,  a  capac- 
ity of  .074  microfarads  and  an  inductance  of  zero.  If  now  for  every  mile  of 
cable,  inductance  amounting  to  .056  I  lenry  is  introduced,  then  the  attenoatton 
factor  l)ecomes  much  less,  and  in  this  particular  instance  2  per  cent,  of  the  current 
starting  at  the  transmitting  end  will  reach  the  receiving  apparatus,  an  amount 
which  is  quite  sufficient  for  telephone  worlc  A  frequency  of  vibration  of  750 
periods  per  second  is  assumed,  which  is  the  highest  frequency  it  is  nece&sary  to 
consider  in  telephone  practice,  and  by  calculation  the  wave-length  over  sncb  a 
nniform  conductor  would  he  approximately  14.6.  If  then  at  intervals  of  one  mile 
a  reactance  coil  with  an  inductance  equal  to  .056  Henry  and  a  resistance  of  9  obro^ 
is  placed,  it  is  found  that  the  difference  in  wave-length  and  the  constant  of  attenua- 
tion from  the  wave-length  and  the  constant  of  attenuation  on  a  uniform  conductor 
will  be  less  than  i  per  cent.  Such  correspondence  at  the  higttest  frequencies  is 
sufficient  for  telephony,  as  the  ear  cannot  detect  the  smalt  variations  rcstdting 
from  so  small  a  difference,  while  for  the  lower  notes  matters  would  be  still  more 
satisfactory.  In  this  way,  we  would  have  a  conductor  where  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  attenuation,  and  as  there  is  no  reflection  of  the  waves  there  wonld 
t>e  no  distortion. 

The  next  application  of  the  ttKory  made  by  Professor  Pupin  is  to  a  sutnnariiie 
cable  2000  mites  in  length,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  much  smaller  constant 
of  attenuation  than  in  the  instance  just  mentioned.  Here  there  is  much  greater 
capacity  and  a  conductor  of  longer  length  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  amonnt 
of  induction  to  be  added  is  correspondingly  large.  This  fact  and  the  tar^  capac- 
ity make  the  wave-length  shorter,  about  2.43  miles ;  and  in  the  transmission  of  a 
current  over  such  a  cable  with  the  same  frequency  speed  the  inductance  cm\s 
would  Jjave  to  tie  placed  at  intervals  of  880  feet. 

The  'ruth  of  these  theoretical  considerations  has  tjeen  demonstrated  direct 
experiment  in  which  the  various  properties  of  the  electrical  waves  have  been 
carefully  determined.  For  this  work  an  experimental  cable  was  constmcted  in 
which  the  constants  of  the  cable  referred  to  al>ove  were  incorporated.  It  was 
made  of  strips  of  ttn-foil  placed  between  sheets  of  paraffined  paper  and  connected 
in  sections,  each  section  having  a  resistance  of  9.5  ohms  and  forming  with  the 
adjoining  section  a  condenser  with  a  capacity  of  .074  microfarads.  In  the  experi- 
mental work  250  such  sections  were  employed,  arranged  in  sets  of  50.  and  a  caMe 
250  mites  in  length  was  closely  approximated.  Each  section  had  its  separate  con- 
necting tines,  which  were  ted  to  a  set  of  brass  plates,  with  plugs,  so  ttiat  the  circnit 
could  DC  readily  changed.  With  these  condensers  all  the  conditions  of  a  cable 
were  reproduced,  and  when  the  inductance  coils  were  added  the  changes  and 
improvements  could  be  investigated.  The  inductance  coils  were  constructed  to 
have  a  resistance  of  9  ohms  each  and  an  inductance  of  .058  Henry,  being  arranged 
as  required  by  the  theory  for  insertion  at  intervals  of  one  mile,  thongh  any  or  all 
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could  be  cut  out  at  wiH,  or  any  other  arrangement  of  the  circuit  made.  The 
^>paratu5  answered  admirably  for  the  study  of  long  electrical  waves,  and  for  this 
purpose  was  used  in  connection  with  an  alternator  which  furnished  current  of 
different  frequencies.  The  wave-length,  attenuation  constant,  and  internal  reflec- 
tion were  observed  and  studied,  and  curves  plotted,  showing  the  current  at 
different  points  aloi%  the  line  with  different  frojuencies  and  with  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  inductance  coils. 

In  the  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  long-distance  telephony 
over  such  a  conductor,  the  same  cable  was  used  and  the  coils  placed  at  intervals 
of  one  mile.  Two  sets  of  ordinary  telephone  instruments  were  connected  to  the 
line,  and  with  the  coils  properly  adjusted,  conversation  was  carried  on  with  great 
facility  throu^  the  entire  length  of  the  cable.  When  the  plugs  which  short 
circuited  the  inductance  coils  were  inserted,  the  distinctness  of  speech  was  rapidly 
lost,  and  when  there  were  112  miles  of  the  cable  without  the  coils  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  hear.  Other  arrangements  of  the  coils  were  tried,  but  without 
success,  the  internal  reflection  acting  to  distort  the  voice  and  render  speech  unin- 
telligible. From  the  experimental  and  scientific  point  of  view,  Professor  Pupin's 
work  seems  most  successful,  and  in  the  transition  from  experiment  to  practice 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  marked  difficulty,  as  tests  in  the  field  on  a  large 
scale  have  been  made  on  aerial  wire  telephone  circuits,  which  show  the  success  of 
the  method.  Coils  similar  to  those  used  in  the  laboratory  arc  constructed  at 
small  expense  and  put  on  the  cross  bars  of  the  poles  after  the  manner  of  insulators. 
These  coils,  of  oiurse,  must  be  made  with  particular  reference  to  the  circuit  for 
which  they  are  designed,  after  their  constants  have  been  determined  by  calculation. 
This  method  should  not  only  benefit  long-distance  telephony  by  extending  its 
range,  but  also  by  reducing  the  expense  of  the  wire  conductors,  since  it  would 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  employ  the  heavy  copper  wires  now  in  use.  The 
method  of  constructing  non-uniform  conductors  for  submarine  and  underground 
cables  also  does  not  present  any  serious  difficulties,  as  the  inductance  coils  could 
readily  be  incorporated  within  the  sheathing  and  would  be  of  small  size,  occasion- 
ing but  little  additional  expense  and  presenting  no  difficulty  either  in  the  manufac- 
ture or  the  laying  of  the  cable. 

Wireless  Telephony. — At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  Bradford  during  the  first  week  in  September  Sir  William  Preece 
described  the  progress  of  experiments  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  made  wireless 
telephony  possible  as  a  commercial  system.  The  first  researches  in  this  field  date 
from  1S94,  when  with  two  parallel  wires  four  miles  in  length  it  was  found  possible 
to  transmit  articulate  speech  across  a  distance  of  1,3  miles.  The  investigations  were 
interrupted  by  the  excitement  due  to  wireless  telegraphy,  but  were  restuned  in  1899, 
and  in  experiments  performed  at  the  Menai  Straits  it  was  observed  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  when  the  parellel  wires  terminated  in  plates  immersed  in  the 
sea.  This  fact  showed  that  the  induction  effects  were  increased  by  conduction  and 
that  shorter  wires  could  be  employed.  The  apparatus  used  in  these  experiments 
consisted  of  ordinary  transmitters  and  receivers  without  induction  coils.  The  system 
was  tried  between  a  lighthouse  on  some  rocks  off  Anglesey  Island  and  the  shore,  the 
two  wires  being  at  an  average  distance  of  a.8  miles,  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
at  Rathlin  Island.  It  was  claimed,  though  not  corroborated  by  experimental  evidence, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  communicate  between  two  vessels  by  stretching  a  copper 
wire  between  the  masts  and  allowing  the  ends  to  dip  into  the  water.  This  would  be 
available,  particularly  for  communicating  between  lightships  and  the  shore,  as  these 
vessels  are  generally  of  wood,  and  there  would  not  be  the  trouble  that  would  be 
experienced  with  iron  vessels.  Not  only  can  the  lines  described  be  used  for  teleph- 
ony, but  also  for  telegr:^>hy. 

Arc  Lights. — Bremer,  of  Neheim,  Germany,  has  constructed  arc  lamps  which 
comain  carbons  treated  with  salts  of  calcium,  silicon,  and  magnesia,  with  the  result 
that  the  light  is  softened  and  at  the  same  time  is  diffused  by  a  white  oxide  which 
is  formed  within  the  globe  or  chimney.  These  carbons  can  be  used  either  in  direct 
or  alternating  current  lamps,  especially  in  search-lights,  where  increased  penetrating 
power  is  secured  by  the  richness  in  yellow  rays. 

Hraf.— Researches  in  high-temperature  thermometry  have  been  carried  on  during 
tbe  year  by  L.  Holbom  and  A.  Day,  who  have  used  an  air  thermometer  with  a 
platinum-iridium  bulb.  M.  A.  Dufour  has  constructed  novel  thermometers  for  high 
temperatures  of  quartz,  which  contain  mercury  or  tin,  and  are  available  over  a  con- 
siderable range  of  temperature. 

PIPII  UHSS.  A  wooden  stave  pipe  line,  having  an  interior  diameter  of  9  feet 
and  a  length  of  2200  feet,  was  put  in  service  in  May,  IQOO,  near  Floriston,  Cal.,  by 
the  Floriston  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  The  pipe  furnishes  water  to  seven  water- 
wheels  aggregating  5400  horse-power,  there  being  a  steel  receiving-pipe,  9  feet  in 
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diameter  and  300  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  water  flows  to  the  wheels.  The 
wooden  stave  pipe  was  made  from  4x&-inch  redwood  lumber,  the  finished  staves  hav- 
ing a  thickness  of  3^  inches.  Six^-four  staves  are  required  to  complete  the  circle,  and 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  break  joints,  and  thus  form  what  is  virtually  a  continuous 
structure.  The  butts  of  the  staves  are  joined  by  steel  tongues,  which  slip  into  slots 
sawed  in  the  ends  of  the  staves.  There  are  no  longitudinal  joints  between  the  staves, 
the  edges  being  finished  to  the  radii  of  the  pipe.  The  staves  are  held  together,  and 
the  internal  pressure  is  resisted  by  steel  hoops,  or  bands,  composed  of  ^-inch  round 
steel  rods,  fastened  together  by  shoes  and  nuts.  The  bands  are  placed  10  inches 
apart  at  the  upper  end  and  approach  each  other  more  and  more  closely  as  the  pres- 
sure increases  until,  at  the  lower  end,  where  there  is  a  head  of  50  feet  of  water  in 
the  pipe,  the  bands  are  only  4^  inches  apart.  Many  miles  of  similar  wooden  stave 
pipe  are  in  use  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  diameter,  if  not  the  largest,  of  wooden  pipe  lines  of  considerable  length. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  such  pipe  is  the  ease  with  which  the  material  may  be  trans- 
ported over  rough  country,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  light  weight  of  the  com- 
ponent parts. 

PrrT'RIVERS.   See  Fox-Pitt-Rivers,  A.  H.  L.,  Lieutenant-Genebal. 

PIiAOtTE.    The  present  plague  era  began  in  1894.  and  spread,  in  successive 
years,  from  Canton,  China,  to  Hong  Kong  and  other  places  in  China,  India  (Bom- 
bay and  vicinity),  Formosa,  MacUgascar,  Arabia,  Suez,  Malta,  San  Francisco, 
Persia,  Portugal,  Plymouth  (England),  Trieste  (Austria),  Brazil.  Paraguay.  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Louren^  Marques,  Honolulu  and  Manila.   In  igoo  it  remained 
epidemic  in  many  of  the  countries  or  localities  named,  and  spread  to  new  points. 
Gaining  access  to  a  country  at  the  coast,  in  most  cases,  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
has  been  inland,  and  toward  the  heart  of  the  country.    A  report  from  Sydney. 
N.  S.  W.,  dated  May  12,  1900,  stated  that  to  that  time  216  cases  had  appeared,  with  73 
deaths;  while  1242  persons  had  been  isolated  because  of  contact  with  plague  cases 
Of  these,  153  remamed  in  quarantine,  and  7  cases  of  plague  had  occurred  among 
them.    In  June  the  disease  increased  in  Australasia.    From  a  focus  in  Melbourne 
several  cases  arose.    In  Sydney  at  that  time  339  cases  had  been  counted,  with  8a 
deaths.    A  special  rat  poison  was  distributed  by  the  government  and  the  rats' 
bodies  were  collected.    About  8000  persons  were  inoculated  with  Haflkine's  pro- 
phylactic.  (See  Serum  Therapy.)   In  June,  100  deaths  were  reported  daily  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  it  was  suspected  that  the  actual  mortality  was  double  that  number.  There 
was  no  governmental  control  of  affairs,  and  no  authority  used  to  send  cases  to  hos- 
pitals.    Rumors  gained  credence  in  September  that  several  deaths  from  plague 
had  occurred  in  seaports  in  France,  but  had  been  unreported  to  prevent  a  panic, 
which  would  have  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  Paris  Exposition.    Rats  in 
Paris  and  Lille  were  infected  with  a  bacillus  fatal  to  them,  as  a  precaution.  Plagfue 
in  at  least  two  cases  appeared  on  the  British  steamer  Clan  MacArthur  from  CZal- 
cutta,  via  Port  Said,  to  London,  England.   While  quarantined  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  one  death  from  plague  occurred  on  this  steamer.    In  June  and  July,  17 
cases  were  reported  in  Smyrna,  a  former  focus  of  bubonic  plague ;  but  as  far  as  is 
known,  there  was  no  epidemic  in  Turkey.    At  Hamburg,  in  midsummer,  there  was 
one  case  of  the  dread  disease  in  the  person  of  a  South  American  sailor,  who  died. 
From  June  to  September  the  epidemic  in  India  appeared  to  be  abating,  and  the  mor- 
tality to  be  declining.  From  975  deaths  a  week  the  figures  fell  to  108  deaths  a  wcdt 
for  all  India.   But  the  mortality  rose  continuously  through  September,  October  and 
November.    In  (Calcutta  alone  from  50  to  100  deaths  a  week  were  reported,  and 
Bombay  and  Mysore  State  furnished  larger  quotas. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  were  27  cases  and  13  deaths  reported  for  the  first  week 
in  June,  1900,  and  the  disease  was  still  in  progress  in  Rio  in  September,  as  well  as 
present  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ceara.  A  case  was  brought  to  Montevideo  in  October 
by  steamer.  In  the  same  month  a  sailor  arrived  on  the  Tyne  from  Rosario. 
Argentine  Republic,  went  to  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  died  of  the  plague.  China,  mean- 
while, had  been  suffering  from  a  mild  epidemic  of  the  same  disorder.  Hong  Kong 
being  a  focus.  A  recrudescence  of  the  disease  was  reported  in  Mauritius  in  October. 
The  epidemic  in  Japan  was  confined  to  a  few  localities  besides  the  city  of  Osaka, 
and  was  entirely  controlled  by  the  authorities,  no  case  occurring  after  August  1. 
The  first  serious  news  as  regards  this  country  came  when  Glasgow  was  reported  in- 
fected, August  31,  eleven  cases  being  then  under  observation,  with  one  death  at 
Govan.  a  suburb.  Shortly  after,  two  cases  appeared  in  the  port  of  New  York  City, 
and  one  died  in  quarantine.  Alaska,  in  the  Yukon  district,  reported  the  presence 
of  plague.  A  vessel  from  the  Philippines  to  London  was  quarantined  because  of  a 
case.  Finally,  there  appeared  a  few  instances  of  undoubted  bubonic  plague  in  San 
Francisco,  in  November,  springing  from  a  typical  case  at  first  impropwly 
diagnosed,  and  a  large  area,  principally  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city,  was  dc- 
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dared  infected.  A  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  scientist  is  reported  to  have  predicted 
that  the  disease  will  visit  all  Europe,  as  well  as  North  and  South  America,  in  the 
summer  of  1901.  In  combating  it,  reliance  will  be  phced  on  inoculation,  on  de- 
struction o£  rats,  and  on  disinfection.  Frosch  claims  that  disinfectants  and  dry  heat 
kill  the  bacillus  of  the  disease,  which  may  remain  alive  in  the  sputum  of  a  patient 
for  a  month  and  a  half.  Frank  G.  Qemow  says  that  monkeys,  mice,  squirrels, 
guinea  pigs,  porcupines,  marmots,  and  rabbits  have  plague,  but  that  these  play  but 
little  part  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease.  In  his  opinion  rats  and  fleas  transmit 
the  malady.  A  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  for  the  exclusive  study  of 
plague  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City  in  November.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  all  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
and  for  the  diagnosis  of  suspected  cases,  without  running  the  risks  which  would  be 
unavoidable  in  the  general  laboratories  in  the  city.  At  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  a  large  quantity  of  the  prophylactic  nuid 
of  Hafindne  has  been  prepared,  and  distribution  has  been  made  to  natiomd,  State 
and  local  quarantine  officers  throughout  the  cotuitry. 
PXiAMBTCXII>8.  See  Astronomical  Pbogbess. 

PIiATXHUM.  The  production  of  platinum  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
amounted  to  300  troy  ounces,  valued  at  fiSoa  This  was  an  increase  of  75  ounces 
over  18m,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of  about  $100.  The  world's  production  for  1900 
will  probably  be  165,000  ounces.  The  limited  production  has  something  to  do 
with  the  price  of  this  metal,  which  now  is  nearly  equal  to  gold  in  value.  The 
Russian  placer  deposits  supply  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production,  and 
most  of  the  balance  comes  from  Colombia,  South  America. 

PLATT,  Frankun,  well-known  {geologist  of  Philadelphia,  died  July  25,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  56.  Instead  of  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
joined  the  Thirty-Second  Pennsylvania  Gray  Reserve  Regiment  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  being  assigned 
to  surveying  work  with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  He  then  served  on  the  staff 
of  General  Orlando  M.  Foe,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1874  Mr.  Piatt  was  appointed  assistant  geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  holditw 
the  post  until  1881,  when  he  became  president  of  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Coal 
and  Iron  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  scientific  societies  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  scientific  magazines. 

POZtB,  William,  F.R.S.,  civil  engineer,  and  authority  on  whist,  died  December 
30.  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Birmingham,  England,  April  22,  1814.  and  followed  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering,  occupying  a  chair  in  this  subject  at  the  Elphinstone 
Collie.  Bombay,  from  1844  to  1847.  and  serving  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  from  1859  to  1867.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  lecturer  at 
the  Royal  Engineer  Establishment,  Chatham,  and  served  on  many  government  com- 
missions. From  1871  to  1883  he  was  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Japanese  rail- 
ways, and,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  decorated  by  the  Mikado.  As 
consulting  expert  to  the  British  government  he  investigated  many  important  ques- 
tions, including  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  cannon, 
the  gas  and  water  supply  of  London,  ordnance  and  armor,  and  other  mfechanical 
and  engineering  subjects.  Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1861, 
Mr.  Pole  was  chosen  a  vice-president  in  1876  and  1899,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  from  1871  to  1875,  being  an  hono- 
rary secretary  of  that  body  from  1885  to  1896.  In  addition  to  his  engineering 
achievements,  Mr.  Pole  was  an  able  musician,  and  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  (i860)  and  Doctor  of  Music  (1867)  from  Oxford.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  years  examiner  in  music  at  the  University  of  London  and  was  the  author  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Music  (1879)  and  The  Story  of  Mozart's  Requiem  (1879).  Mr.  PoIe*s 
name  is  associated  with  the  ^me  of  whist  as  a  recognized  authority,  and  in  1895 
he  published  a  scientific  treatise,  entitled  The  Evolution  of  Whist.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  many  scientific  works  are,  Treatise  on  Cornish  Pumping  Engine 
(1844) ;  On  the  High  Pressure  Steam  Engine  (1848)  ;  On  the  Use  of  Iron  in  Con- 
struction (1872)  ;  Scientific  Chapters  in  the  Lives  of  Robert  Stephenson  and  I.  K. 
Brunei  (1864  and  1870) :  Life  of  Sir  IVilliam  Fairbairn,  Bart.  (1877)  and  Life  of 
Sir  William  Siemens  (1888). 

POXJTIOAXi  AND  SOOtAL  SOIBNOB,  AMBRXOAN  AOADBBnr  OP, 
was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1889,  incorporated  in  1891.  President,  Samuel  Mc- 
Cune  Lindsay,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  secretary.  James  T.  Young;  post- 
office  address  of  the  academy.  Station  B,  Philadelphia.  The  purpose  of  the 
academy  is  to  promote  the  scientific  study  and  investigation  of  the  social  sciences, 
economics,  politics,  and  sociology.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  portions  of  this 
€eld  not  included  in  the  programme  of  other  societies.  The  academy  publishes  the 
'^HfM^,  a  bi-monthly  periodical  containing  scientific  papers  on  social  and  economic 
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questions  of  the  day,  book  notes,  and  reviews,  and  departments  of  notes  on  miuuctpal 
government,  sociorogy,  chanties,  colonial  government,  and  industrial  topics.  The 
Notes  give  a  good  review  of  current  events.  The  academy  publishes  also  special 
monographs  and  translations  of  foreign  works,  which  are  sent  to  its  members  as 
supplements  to  the  AHttals.  It  holds  monthly  meetings  during  four  of  the  wintn 
months,  at  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  In  April  of  each  year  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  two  days'  duration  is  held,  at  which  a  single  tc^ic  is  dtscnssed  in  its  various 
aspects.  Topics  in  the  forefront  of  public  discussion  are  usually  chosen,  and  the 
best  available  scientific  material  on  the  subject  brought  together;  thus,  in  i8g9.  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States;  in  1900.  Corporations  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  plans  for  1901  provide  for  a  discussion  of  the  general  topic:  America's  Race 
Problems. 

At  the  fourth  atmual  meeting  (Philadelphia,  April  19-20.  1900)  the  papers  m 
Corporations  and  Public  Welfare  were  divided  into  four  groups:  I.  The  control 
of  public  service  corporations;  II.  Influenct  of  corporations  on  political  life: 
III,  Combination  of  capital  as  a  factor  in  industrial  progress;  IV.  The  future  of 
protection.  A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important  papers  dealing  with 
corporations  may  be  of  interest.  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  discussing  the  PossibUities  and  Limitations  of  Municipal  Control,  lock 
exception  to  the  now  commonly  accepted  view  that  corporations  should  be  made  to 
contribute  the  larg;est  possible  sum  of  money  to  the  public  treasury  with  a  view  to 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  thought  "that  the  real  test  of  efficient  municipal  contrch 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cost  and  quality  of  service  rather  than  in  the  money  returned 
for  the  franchises  granted."  For,  "under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  reduction  in 
taxation  of  5  mills,  or  even  5  cents,  per  $100  valuation,  means  little  or  nothing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  no  matter  how  cordially  welcomed  by  the  taxpayer.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  reduction  of  street  railway  fares  from  6  to  S  or  4  cents,  or,  what 
is  more  important,  a  change  in  motor  power  which  increases  the  rate  of  speed  from 
7  to  15  miles  an  hour  nieani  a  revolution  in  housing  conditions,  and  a  strengtheni^ 
of  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  whole  community."  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  other 
services.  Hence,  the  municipal  control  of  corporations  doing  public  ser\-tce  must 
be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  that  service  on  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
and  on  industrial  progress  rather  than  to  a  reduction  of  the  tax  rate.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Rowe  that  the  growing  extension  of  the  ser\'ice  of  electric, 
gas.  and  water  companies  beyond  cily  lines  is  making  them  less  and  less  amenable 
to  mimicipal  control,  and  that  before  long  the  Stale  will  be  obliged  to  take  tjver  thai 
branch  of  governmental  regulation  from  the  municipalities,  just  as  the  federal, 
government  had  to  take  over  the  regulation  of  railways  from  the  State  on  the 
extension  of  the  railways  beyond  State  lines. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Control  of  Public  Service  Corporatiotis — Financial  Control- 
Capitalisation,  Bird  S.  Coler,  comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  pwnted  out  the 
evil  of  excessive  over-capitalization  resorted  to  by  all  franchised  corporations  to  con- 
ceal the  high  profits  made  by  them.  As  a  remedy  for  that,  he  advocates  "uniformit>- 
of  accounting  methods  to  be  prescribed  by  the  comptroller  for  corporations  engaged 
in  the  same  business  as,  for  instance,  street  railroads,  gas  and  electric  illuminatii% 
companies,  etc. ;  and.  second — that  these  books  of  account  should  at  all  reasonable 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  comptroller  or  his  representative."  He  wcMild 
"provide  for  financial  statements  certified  by  disinterested  accountants  and  a  strict 
official  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  of  all  corporations,  the  stock  and  bonds  of  which 
are  offered  as  an  investment  to  the  general  public." 

The  other  two  papers  on  DiiHculties  of  Control,  as  illustrated  in  the  History  of 
Gas  Companies,  by  Professor  John  H.  Gray,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  and 
on  Regulation  of  Cost  and  Quality  of  Service,  as  illustrated  by  street  railway  coa- 
panies.  by  Professor  F.  W.  Speirs.  dealt  with  the  history  of  municipal  control  in  the 
respective  spheres  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  several  American  municipalities. 

The  InHucncc  of  Corporations  on  Political  Life  was  the  subject  of  the  annual  ad- 
dress by  the  Hon.  William  Lindsay.  United  States  senator  from  Kentucky.  The 
speaker  dwelt  on  the  modem  evil  of  the  growing  influence  of  corporations  on  politi- 
cal life  due  to  their  direct  influence  and  participation  in  the  politics  of  the  countir. 
"Corporate  influence  intended  to  affect  political  life,  officially  thrust  into  part)- 
contests  or  officiously  brought  to  bear  on  legislative  action,  is  inconsistent  with  good 
government,  a  palpable  abuse  of  the  corporate  privilege,  and  should  be  met  with 
public  reprobation  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  make  its  appearance;"  that  wis 
the  keynote  of  the  address  which  concluded  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the 
country  will  overcome  the  menacing  evil  as  it  had  done  on  similar  occasions  in  the 
past. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Evolution  of  Mercantile  Business,  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  traced 
the  development  of  the  department  store  whose  beginnings  are  discerned  in  the  end 
of  the  '7o*s,  when  the  first  attempts  in  that  direction  were  made  as  the  result  of  the 
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experience  gained  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  The  rapid  extension  of 
the  department  store  system  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Wanamatcer  to  the  superiority  of 
its  business  methods  and  its  economic  advantages  over  the  retail  establishment  of  the 
old  type,  which  was  "badly  handicapped  as  a  rule  by  (a)  small  capital,  commonly 
borrowed  by  long  credit  for  merchandise;  (&)  the  necessity  of  selling  upon  credit; 
(c)  the  necessity  for  a  larger  percentage  of  profit;  (rf)  impossibility  of  utilizing 
to  advantage  store  and  people  all  seasons  of  the  year;  (e)  non-accumulation  of 
capital.  The  consequence  was,  accordinf^  to  accepted  statistics,  that  but  four  out 
of  every  hundred  merchants  succeeded  in  business."  All  these  drawbacks  have 
given  place  to  decided  advantages  in  the  case  of  the  department  store.  Its  chief 
effects  upon  prices  have  been  to  lower  them,  both  to  the  producer  and  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  former  is  able  to  make  a  larger  proht  in  spite  of  the  lower  price,  because 
of  the  smaller  expense  in  selling  his  goods  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  middle  man, 
and  the  consumer  is  proving  the  advantage  of  the  department  store  to  him  by  his 
constantly  increasing  patronage  of  the  same.  The  effect  on  labor  has  also  been 
beneficial.  The  employees  of  department  stores  work  much  shorter  hours  than  those 
of  the  smaller  retail  shops,  and,  as  a  rule,  receive  higher  wages.  At  the  same  time, 
the  facility  with  which  any  one  can  enter  the  field,  makes  further  combination  of  the 
department  stores  into  a  close  corporation  or  trust  impossible,  and  the  business  must 
continue  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis. 

POZJTIOAIi  BOONOMT.  By  far  the  most  important  work  on  pure  econom- 
ics that  has  appeared  in  1900  is  Professor  Clark's  Distribution  of  Wealth  (published 
hy  the  Macmillan  Company).  Although  the  theories  developed  in  this  work  had 
been  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  previous  writings  of  the  author,  they  are  for  the 
first  time  presented  here  in  complete  and  systematic  form.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  all  of  Professor  Clark's  conclusions  or  not,  there  has  been  no  voice  of  dissent 
that  his  work  marks  an  epoch  in  American  economics.  Like  all  modern  econo- 
mists, Professor  Clark  parts  company  with  the  classical  school  in  the  methods 
of  classification  of  economic  phenomena  and  the  analysis  of  their  ultimate  causes. 
The  traditional  subdivision  of  economics  into  production,  exchange,  distribution 
and  consumption  is  rejected  because  social  production,  as  distinguished  from  indi- 
vidual production,  and  the  only  kind  in  which  political  economy  is  interested, 
"includes  exchange  and  distribution."  In  a  similar  manner,  exchange,  i.e.,  the 
determination  of  relative  values  of  commodities,  determines,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, "the  distribution  of  social  income  among  producing  groups,"  and  since  distri- 
bution is  considered  by  him  the  result  of  social  organization,  it  is  treated  as  the 
central  problem  of  economics.  In  the  present  volume  he  analyzes  the  laws  of 
distribution  in  a  hypothetic  social  organization,  which  he  calls  a  static  society; 
a  condition  in  which  men  are  supposed  "to  produce  to  the  end  of  time  the  same 
kinds  of  goods  by  the  same  processes.  Their  tools  and  materials  might  never 
change;  and  they  might  not  alter,  either  (or  the  better  or  (or  the  worse,  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  industry  would  yield."  The  absence  of  all  hindrances  to 
free  competition  completes  the  essential  features  of  a  static  society.  A  future 
volume  is  to  deal  with  the  dynamic  laws  governing  the  growth  of  society,  and  will 
note  the  modifications  that  have  to  be' introduced  to  make  the  static  laws  laid  down 
in  the  present  volume  apply  to  society  as  it  actually  exists. 

In  treating  the  phenomena  of  value,  interest,  rent  and  wages.  Professor  Clark 
insists  on  the  prevalence  of  one  general  law  in  economic  life  which  governs  all 
of  these  phenomena  alike;  that  is  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  It  is  in  that 
and  in  the  sharp  line  of  distinction  he  draws  between  capital  and  "capital  goods," 
meaning  by  the  latter  a1!  concrete  forms  of  wealth  used  for  the  production  of 
goods,  that  Professor  Clark  differs  from  the  Austrian  economists,  though  agree- 
mg  with  them  in  opposing  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  the  classical  school. 
Rent  '(of  land),  interest  and  wages  are  treated  as  varieties  of  economic  rent,  and, 
as  Professor  Oark  puts  it,  "all  rents  are  true  products,  which  can  be  traced  to 
distinguishable  agents."  According  to  this,  wages,  or  the  rent  attributable  to 
labor  as  an  agent,  or  (actor,  of  production,  are  determined  by  the  "specific  pro- 
ductivity of  labor,"  or  what  labor  creates  over  and  above  all  other  factors;  this  is 
determined  by  "what  labor  can  earn  when  employed  on  waste  land."  In  terms  of 
capital,  wages  are  determined  by  the  final  unit  of  labor  which  it  pays  to  add  on  to 
the  existing  capital  in  the  constantly  diminishing  series  of  returns.  In  a  similar 
manner,  interest,  or  the  rent  of  capital,  is  determined  by  the  specific  product  of 
the  last  unit  of  capital  which  it  pays  to  apply  to  the  existing  amount  of  labor 
m  the  constantly  diminishing  series  of  returns.  "In  a  static  state  the  two  rents 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  social  income."  In  other  words,  the  profits  of  the  entre- 
preneur, the  man  who  manages  an  individual  undertaking  on  his  own  initiative 
and  risk  with  borrowed  money,  equal  zero  in  a  static  state.  It  is  only  in  a 
aynamic  sute,  where  certain  friction  impedes  the  workings  of  competition,  that 
profits  exist;  but  just  so  soon  as  competition  enables  other  entrepreneurs  to 
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produce  and  sell  goods  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Erst  entrepreneur,  the  profits  of 
the  latter,  which  represent  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  ia  bis 
establishment  and  that  in  other  establishments  with  average  facilities,  are  wiped 
out. 

Similarly  in  the  matter  of  values,  it  is  the  final  utility  in  the  commodity,  beyond 
which  additional  pleasure  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  increased  pain  or 
sacrifice,  that  is  instrumental  in  determining  prices.  And  since  every  commodity 
possesses  various  kinds  of  utilities  for  different  sets  of  consumers,  it  is  the  sum 
of  those  utilities  to  society  as  a  whole  that  determines  the  value  of  an  entire  article. 
The  practical  conclusion  of  the  work  is  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  constantly 
rise,  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  fall,  since  capital  increases  faster  tha,n  popula- 
tion, and  that,  according  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  necessarily  makes  the 
returns  of  the  last  increment  of  capital  ever  smaller,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  last  unit  of  labor. 

Somewhat  preceding  Professor  Clark's  book  in  point  of  time,  though  not  ia 
importance,  is  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson's  work  on  The  Economics  of  LHstributio*, 
which  aims  at  the  same  object,  though  by  somewhat  different  means.  The  two 
works,  representing  one  the  latest  American  and  the  other  the  latest  Englisli 
thought,  are  alike  in  striving  to  discover  one  general  law  which  can  be  uniformly 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  alt  the  economic  phenomena.  Both  treat  the  returns 
of  land,  labor  and  capital  as  varieties  of  rent.  But  they  differ  in  ascribing  the 
phenomena  to  different  causes.  According  to  Dark  the  determining  cause  is  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  applicable  to  capital,  labor  and  consumers'  wealth  as 
well  as  to  land.  According  to  Hobson  it  is  the  same  process  of  bargaining  which 
determines  the  prices  of  any  commodity  in  the  market,  modified  by  an  element  of 
"forced  gain"  by  which  he  means  a  specific  gain  of  one  of  the  two  marginal  parties 
in  the  buying  and  selling  transaction.  Mr.  Hobson  does  not  believe  that  a  purely 
marginal  transaction,  i.e.,  one  where  neither  of  the  parties  gains  or  los^,  ever 
takes  place  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  articles  for  which  there  is  an  open  market, 
such  as  corn,  cotton  or  gold.  Usually,  one  of  the  parties  is  stronger  or  more  cun- 
ning, as  a  result  of  which  "all  processes  of  bargaining  or  competition  by  which 
prices  are  attained  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  achieved,  are  affected  by  certain 
elements  of  force  which  assign  "forced  gains"  and  other  elements  of  "economic 
rent"  to  the  buyer  or  the  sdter.  Contrary  to  "differential  gain,"  which  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  marginal  price  and  the  one  actually  paid  (also 
called  consumer's  rent),  and  which  is  determined  by  price,  this  "forced  gain"  is 
itself  a  determinant  of  price. 

The  practical  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Hobson  arrives,  is  that  "there  is  thus 
established  the  existence  of  a  large  fund,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  those  monopoly 
and  differential  rents,  long  ago  recognized  in  the  case  of  land,  which  furnish  no 
stimulus  to  voluntary  industrial  energy,  and  which  can  be  taken  tor  public  service 
by  taxation  without  injury  to  industry." 

While  Clark  thus  regards  rent,  interest  and  wages  from  the  point  of  view  of 
productivity  and  seeks  to  trace  them  back  to  their  sources,  which  he  finds  in  the 
respective  contributions  to  the  common  fund  made  by  each  factor  of  production, 
Hobson  regards  rent,  interest  and  wages  as  so  many  varieties  of  prices  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  respective  factors  of  production  upon  a  basis  of  "forced"  bargains. 

The  two  books  by  no  means  exhaust  the  contributions  to  economic  thought  in  the 
closing  year  of  the  century.  The  host  of  writers  discussing  various  aspects  of  pure 
economic  theory  in  the  magazines  is  so  lar^e  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to 
enumerate  them  except  to  mention  the  more  important  magazines  in  that  line.  These 
are  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  the  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  and  The  Yale  Review  in  the  United  States;  the  Economic 
Journal  in  Great  Britain;  the  JahrbScher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik  in 
Germany;  the  Revue  d'Economie  Politique  and  the  Journal  des  Economistes  in 
France;  and  the  Giomale  degli  Economisli  in  Italy.  A  large  number  of  works  have 
been  written  in  Europe  elaborating  some  one  or  more  particular  questions  in 
economic  theory,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  few  years,  the  Germans  and 
Italians  are  the  most  active.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Professor  Bohm- 
Bawerk's  Einige  streitige  Fragen  der  Capitahtheorie,  126  p. ;  others  to  be  mentioned 
are  A.  Kostanecki's  Der  IVirlschaftliche  Wert  vom  Standpunkte  der  Ccschichtlicheu 
Forschung  (Berlin.  215  p.).  in  which  the  author  rejects  both  the  classical  or  labor 
theory  of  value  and  the  Austrian  or  marginal  utility  theory,  and  attempts  to  outline  a 
new  theory  on  the  conception  of  ownership.  Professor  Cossa,  the  welMmovo 
economic  writer,  sums  up  the  recent  best  literature  on  the  question  of  capital  and 
interest  in  a  new  work,  Principii  elcmenlari  c  la  teoria  delV  interesse.  Mr. 
Einandi,  in  his  La  Rcndila  Mincralia  (Turin.  462  p.),  presents  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  economic  law  of  rent  of  mines,  to  which  is  added  a  history  of  mining  and 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  same.   Dr.  ManteufiFel  discusses  the  economic  effects  of 
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saving  in  Das  Sparen,  tein  Wesen  und  seine  VolkswirtschafiUche  Wirkung  (147  p.), 
and  Professor  Girard  gives  us  a  history  of  political  economy  in  antitjuity  and  the 
Middle  .^es  in  Histoire  de  V  iconomie  sociale  jusqu'd  la  /!»  de  XVle  sticle.  Finally, 
the  year  iQOO  saw  the  completion  of  that  great  undertaking  Palgrave's  Dic- 
tionary of  Political  Economy.   See  also  Arbitration;  Labw;  Trusts;  Economic 

ASSOOATION ;  PounCAL  AND  SOOAI.  SCIENCE,  AMERICAN  ACADEUY  OF. 

POZiO.  A  match  held  at  Hurlingham,  England,  between  a  British  team  and  a 
four  made  up  of  American  polo  players  visiting  in  England,  attracted  considerable 
interest  in  polo  circles  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer  of  1900.  With  the 
exception  of  Foxhall  Keene,  who  is  in  the  front  rank  of  American  riders,  the  visiting 
players  represented  only  average  playing  ability.  These  four  players,  however,  hav- 
mg  organized  a  team,  offered  a  challenge  for  the  American  cup,  a  trophy  presented 
in  the  United  States  in  1886  for  international  competition,  and  won  in  an  exciting 
match  by  the  Hurlingham  club,  of  England.  This  cup  had  not  since  been  played  for 
in  an  international  match.  It  was  of  mterest  that  one  of  the  players  on  the  defend- 
ing team  in  1900  was  John  Watson,  the  famous  veteran  who  played  on  the  original 
team  which  captured  the  American  cup  at  Newport.  In  the  report  of  the  game 
cabled  to  this  country  it  was  stated  that  the  Americans  played  a  fast  and  plucky 
game.  The  first  goal  for  England  was  made  in  the  second  period,  after  which  the 
home  team  scored  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  resolute  defence  of  the  Americans.  America 
made  a  goal  in  the  fifth  period  amid  great  applause,  and  soon  after  scored  another. 
England,  however,  proved  too  strong,  winning  finally  by  8  to  2.  American  polo 
players  felt  well  satisfied  with  the  game,  considering  that  the  challenging  team  had 
been  brought  together  at  such  short  notice,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  with*  a 
representative  team  this  country  would  have  strong  chances  of  defeating  the  British. 
The  whole  incident  reflects  the  development  of  the  game  in  this  country  in  the  past 
few  jrears,  and  has  led  to  the  talk  of  an  international  match  for  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Keene  was  assured  by  English  poloists  that  an  invitation  to  visit  America  and  play  a 
series  of  games  would  be  seriously  considered,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  an  international  match  in  this  country  might 
be  arranged  for  igoi.  At  the  close  of  1900,  however,  no  definite  action  had  been 
taken.  One  obstacle  is  the  reluctance  of  the  British  players  to  subject  their  valuable 
high-bred  ponies  to  ttK  dangers  of  an  ocean  voyage.  The  annual  tournament  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polo  Association,  was  held  June  25-July  5 
on  the  parade  ground  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  with  a  daily 
attendance  of  over  10,000  spectators.  The  championship  was  won  by  Dedham, 
whose  team  vanquished  Meadowbrook  and  Westchester  in  the  final  games,  while  a 
junior  championship,  held  for  the  first  time,  was  won  by  the  Philadelphia  Country 
Club. 

POOIb  Alfred  De  Oro,  of  New  York,  who  in  1899  captured  the  world's  cham- 
pionship in  continuous  pool  from  J.  R.  Keogh,  of  Scranton,  Penn.,  again  won  from 
the  latter  in  1900.  Having,  in  accordance  with  the  governing  conditions,  held  the 
gold  medal  for  a  year  without  defeat,  the  trophy  became  his  personal  property.  The 
1900  match  between  De  Oro  and  Keogh  was  played  at  New  York,  April  19-21,  the 
tdtals  for  the  three  nights'  play  being :  De  Oro,  600 ;  Keogh,  481.  The  championship 
conditions  are  600  balls,  200  each  night 

PORT  ARTBX7R.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

PORTBS,  Sarah,  educator,  died  Fberuary  18,  1900.  She  was  a  sister,  of  the 
late  Noah  Porter,  president  of  Yale  College,  and  was  born  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  in 
1813.   She  became  the  head  of  the  Farmington  school  for  girls. 

PORTO  RIOO,  the  smallest  of  the  Greater  Antilles  Islands.  lies  east  of  Haiti,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Mona  Passage.  It  is  in  shape  roughly  rectangular,  its  length 
being  slightly  over  100  miles  and  its  breadth  about  36  miles.  Its  approximate  area 
is  3000  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  A  low  and 
irregular  range  of  hills  extends  nearly  across  the  island  from  west  to  east,  culminat- 
ing toward  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island  in  the  summit  of  El  Yunque,  3609  feet 
in  altitude.  Elsewhere  the  hills  vary  from  slightly  under  2000  feet  in  height  to 
slightly  over  3000.  These  hills  form  the  rainshed  of  the  island,  the  land  slewing 
gently  on  the  north  and  steeply  on  the  south,  with  broad  playas  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  best  harbor  is  that  of  San  Juan,  on  the  north;  on  the  south  the  only 
harbors  for  vessels  of  ordinary  draught  are  those  of  Ponce  and  Guanica.  The 
island  of  Vieques,  however,  lying  off  the  east  coast,  has  several  excellent  harbors. 
The  climate  is  nearly  uniform,  the  annual  temperature  at  San  Juan  ranging  in 
different  years  from  78°  to  82"  Fahrenheit.  Heavy  rainfalls,  occasioning  considerable 
damage,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  about  60  inches 
at  San  Juan  to  100  inches  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior. 

Agricitlturi^  Conditions.— In  the  returns  of  the  Porto  Rtcan  census  of  1899  it  is 
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Stated  that  of  the  total  area  of  Porto  Rico— 3606  square  miles— 2743  square  miles 
were  included  within  farms.  The  area  under  cultivation  was  747  square  miles,  or 
about  21  per  cent  of  the  entire  area.  These  figures  are  in  strong  contrast  with  those 
of  Cuba,  only  29.9  per  cent  of  the  area  of  that  island  bein^  included  within 
farms,  and  only  3  per  cent'  being  under  cultivation.  The  total  number  of  farms  in 
Porto  Rico  being  39.021,  and  the  average  farm  had  an  area,  of  45  acres,  of  wbidi 
12  were  cultivated.  These  figures  are  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  where  in  1890  the  average  farm  had  an  area  of  137  acres,  of  which  78  were 
improved.  Of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  Porto  Rico  41  per  cent.,  or  180^269  acres, 
was  planted  in  coffee.  The  number  of  coffee  plantations  was  21,693,  averaging  aboul 
9  acres  to  each  plantation.  The  greatest  number  of  coffee  plantations  was  in  the 
western  and  interior  portions  of  the  island,  where  the  hillsides  produce  more  favor- 
able agricultural  conditions.  Sugar,  the  second  crop  of  importance  in  Porto  Rico, 
took  up  15  per  cent.,  or  80,034  acres,  of  the  cultivated  land,  there  being  2336  planta- 
tions, averaging  about  31  acres  each.  The  production  of  sugar  was  carried  on  mainlr 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  island,  Ponce  and.  Humacao  being  the  most  important  departments  in 
this  regard.  Tobacco  is  grown  on  15,324  acres,  white  other  crops  of  importance  are 
bananas,  taking  up  14  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  sweet  potatoes,  8  per  cent 
Of  all  the  farms  in  Porto  Rico,  71  per  cent  was  owned  by  the  whites  occupying  them 
and  22  per  cent,  by  negro  occupants.  Of  the  cultivated  area  of  Porto  Rico,  82  per 
cent,  was  owned  by  whites  and  7  per  cent,  was  rented,  9  per  cent,  was  owned  by 
colored  people  and  i  per  cent,  was  rented  by  them.  In  other  words,  91  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  area  of  the  island  was  occupied  by  its  owners  and  only  8  per  cent-  was 
rented.  These  proportions  were  in  marked  contrast  again  with  those  of  Cuba,  where 
only  43.5  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  owned  by  its  occupants,  while  52.4  per  cent,  is 
rented.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  general  ownership  of  occupied  land  in 
Porto  Rico  has  operated  strongly  to  preserve  the  peace  and  contentment  of  the 
island. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  exports  into  the  United  States  from  Porto 
Rico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  $3,078,648 ;  imports  into  Porto 
Rico  from  the  United  States,  $4,640,449;  total  foreign  trade,  $7,7i9,oc^,  as  against 
$5,865,675  in  the  preceding  year.  The  new  tariff  act  relating  to  Porto  Rico  has  beoi 
followed  by  a  marked  increase  of  the  commerce  between  the  island  and  the  United 
States.  The  act  became  effective  May  i,  1900,  and  the  exports  from  the  island  during 
the  succeeding  two  months  exceeded  by  nearly  60  per  cent  those  of  Ma^  and  June. 
1899.  The  imports  into  the  island  showed  an  even  laiger  growth,  being  m  Mar  and 
June,  1900,  $1,533,774,  33  against  $651,411  in  May  and  June,  1899,  an  increase  or  over 
100  per  cent. 

Roads. — In  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  interior,  dated  September  15,  igoo, 
more  and  better  roads  were  stated  to  be  the  principal  and  most  pressing  need  of 
Porto  Rico.    At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  the  only  really  good  road  on  the 
island  was  that  extending  from  San  Juan,  on  the  north,  to  Ponce,  on  the  south,  with 
a  branch  from  Cayey  to  Guayama,  altogether  about  gS  miles.    Since  then  several 
short  stretches  of  road  have  been  built  by  the  American  authorities  and  others  are 
under  construction;  but  it  is  still  true  that  "the  whole  interior  of  ihe  island  is 
practically  without  other  means  of  reaching  a  market  or  communicating  with  adjacent 
towns  than  over  dilapidated  and  dangerous  trails,  often  in  the  rainy  season  impassa- 
ble for  days."    This  is  the  more  serious  in  an  agricultural  country,  where  prices 
depend  mainly  upon  an  export  market.    The  cost  of  building  permanent  roads 
sufficient  to  remedy  these  evils  was  stated  by  the  governor,  in  his  messase  to  the 
Legislature  on  December  3,  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,ooo.00a    This  large 
cost  was  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  partly  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  heavy 
rains  necessitated  an  unusually  solid  construction.    For  the  same  reasons  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  roads  when  built  would  probably  use  up  all  the  current  revenue 
available  for  road  purposes.   Out  of  the  customs  to  be  refunded  to  Porto  Rico  by  the 
United  States  nearly  $1,000,000  should  be  available  for  road  construction;  to  raise 
the  remaining  sum  necessary  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  governor  suggested  that  deben- 
tures be  issued  in  such  amount  as  was  prescribed  by  the  executive  council  ?nd 
approved  by  the  governor. 

Banks. — The  banking  institutions  of  Porto  Rico,  excluding  such  establishments 
as  do  a  banking  business  in  connection  with  other  activities,  are :  The  Bank  of  Potto 
Rico,  capital,  $900,000;  the  Credito  y  Ahorro  Ponceno,  at  Ponce,  capital,  aoaooo 

S;sos;  the  Banco  Territorial  y  Agricota,  at  San  Juan,  capital.  1.400.000  pesos;  the 
anco  Popular,  at  San  Juan,  a  savings  bank,  capital,  5000  pesos,  and  the  American 
Colonial  Bank,  at  San  Juan,  capital,  $400,000.    The  American  Colonial  Bank  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  April  4,  1899.   It  is 
a  bonded  depository  for  the  custody  of  United  States  and  Porto  Rican  funds. 
Finances. — In  bis  message  to  the  Legislature,  which  met  on  December  3,  190a 
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ScBNES  IN  Porto  Rico. — i.  A  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Plantation — Clearing  the  ground 
for  a  new  crop  of  cane.    2.  In  the  Hill  Country  of  Porto  Rico — A  typical  , 
group  of  Peasants,  with  their  native  ponies.    3.  Porto  Rican  Agri-  ^ 
culture — The  i>rimitive  wooden  plow  drawn  hy  oxen. 
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Governor  Allen  stated  that  the  expenses  of  state  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
amounted  to  $1,984,645.  From  May  i  to  November  i  there  was  collected  from  all 
sources  $1,041,696,  while  in  the  same  time  $832,028  was  expended,  thus  showing  that 
"there  was  every  prospect  of  sufficient  income  to  meet  the  current  demands  of  the 
budget."  In  addition  to  the  surplus  of  $209,668.60  remaining  on  November  1,  a 
balance  of  $1,373,827.97  stood  to  the  credit  of  Porto  Rico  from  the  Ujiited  States 
"Customs  Refunding  act,"  thus  making  a  total  surplus  of  $1,583,496.  The  income 
proper  of  the  island  was  derived  largely  from  customs  duties,  but  the  governor 
reminded  the  Legislature  that  by  coi^esstonal  act  duties  between  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico  would  cease  on  March  i,  1902.  It  thus  became  advisable  for  the 
L^slature  to  institute  a  scheme  of  taxation  which  would  be  in  good  working  order 
prior  to  that  time.  Legislation  was,  therefore,  recommended  to  provide  a  direct  tax 
on  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  an  excise  tax  on  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  some  other  articles,  and  an  inheritance  tax  on  the  devolution  of  property.  The 
excise  tax,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  exemption  of  Porto  Rico  from  the 
internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  could  probably  be  made  much  lower  than 
those  collected  in  the  States  and  yet  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  government. 
An  issue  of  bonds  was  also  reoMnmended  for  the  purpose  of  roads,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Crnmf. — The  report  of  the  census  of  Porto  Rico,  published  late  in  1900,  shows 
that  in  November,  1899,  the  population  of  Porto  Rico  was  953,243.  The  last  previous 
census,  taken  in  1887  under  Spanish  authority,  showed  a  population  of  798,565. 
Porto  Rico  has  264  persons  to  a  square  mile.  This  density  of  population  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  New  Jersey,  three  times  that  of  Illinois,  and  seven  times  that  of 
Cuba.  However,  the  number  of  persons  in  Porto  Rico  living  in  communities  of 
1000  or  more  inhabitants  is  only  203,792,  or  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Similar  figures  for  Cuba  show  that  47.1  per  cent  of  the  jwpulation  of  that  island  is 
nrban.  The  largest  cities  in  Porto  Rico  are  San  Juan,  with  a  population  of  32.048 ; 
Ponce,  with  27,952  inhabitants;  Mayaguez,  with  15,187,  and  Arecibo,  with  8oc^ 
The  whites,  or  Caucasians,  of  Porto  Rico  number  589,426,  or  61.8  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  and  the  "colored,"  including  those  of  mixed  blood,  number  363,817,  or 
38.2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  number  of  persons  in  Porto  Rico  over  60  years 
of  age  amounts  only  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  This  small  per  cent,  is  ascribed 
partly  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  partly  to  poverty,  unsanitary  conditions, 
and  ignorance  regarding  the  elementary  rules  of  hygiene.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
percentage  of  children  under  10  is  extremely  large,  being  30.9,  as  against  22.7  per 
cent  in  Cuba  and  24.3  per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  Of  persons  over  10,  ^  per 
cent,  are  reported  as  en^ged  in  gainful  occupations  in  Porto  Rico,  51.3  per  cent,  in 
Cuba,  and  47.9  per  cent,  m  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  workers  in  different 
occupations  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  (census  of  1890)  is  as  follows: 
Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  Porto  Rico,  62.8  per  cent ;  United  States,  39.7  per 
cent;  domestic  and  personal  service,  Porto  Rico,  20.5  per  cent. :  United  States,  19.2 
per  cent ;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  Porto  Rico,  8.4  per  cent ; 
United  States,  22.4  per  cent. ;  trade  and  transportation,  Porto  Rico,  7.6  per  cent ; 
United  States,  14.6  per  cent. ;  professional  service,  Porto  Rico,  0.7  per  cent. ;  United 
States,  4.1  per  cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  even  in  Cuba  the  industries  of 
^^culture,  fisheries,  etc.,  et^^  only  ^.i  per  cent,  of  the  workers,  the  primitive 
and  backward  state  of  commercial  attairs  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  predominance  of 
agricultural  interests  is  dearly  manifest.  The  people  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  are 
classified  as  follows  with  regard  to  literacy:  Having  higher  education,  Porto  Rico, 
0.5  per  cent;  Cuba,  1.2  per  cent;  able  to  read,  Porto  Rico,  16.6  per  cent.;  Cuba, 
36  per  cent  In  the  year  preceding  November,  1899,  26,212  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  17,  or  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  between  those  ages,  attended  school. 
Of  the  total  population  of  Porto  Rico,  the  lar^e  per  cent,  of  69.7  are  single.  Exclud- 
ing persons  under  15  years  of  age  and  considering  only  what  may  be  deemed  the 
adult  population,  it  is  found  that  45.9  per  cent,  are  single.  In  the  United  States 
(1890)  only  36.9  per  cent,  are  single,  but  in  Cuba  53.4  per  cent,  are  single.  Of  the 
total  population  of  Porto  Rico,  16.6  per  cent  are  married,  and  8.8  per  cent  live 
together  in  consentual,  though  not  legal,  unions.  Oassified  by  race,  it  appears  that 
per  cent,  of  the  native  whites  and  12.0  per  cent,  of  the  colored  race  are  married, 
and  7.0  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  11.8  per  cent,  of  the  colored  race  live  in  consentual 
unions.  The  males  of  voting  age  in  Porto  Rico  number  201,071.  Of  the  whites  of 
Porto  Rican  birth,  35,397  are  literate ;  of  the  colored,  12.576  can  read.  Under  an 
education  qualification  for  voting,  therefore,  47.973  persons,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the 
native  males  of  voting  age  and  24  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age,  would  be 
entitled  to  vote.  The  per  cent  of  literates  to  all  males  of  voting  age  is  as  follows 
in  the  seven  provinces  of  the  island :  Aguadilla,  23  per  cent ;  Arecibo,  22  per  cent ; 
Bayamon,  33  per  cent. ;  Guayama,  24  per  cent ;  Htimacao,  22  per  cent ;  Mayaguez, 
32  per  cent,  and  Ponce,  30  per  cent 
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Education. — There  were  in  the  school  year  1899-1900  15,440  boys  and  S952  eirU 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  The  schools  suffered  much  from  the  effects 
of  the  hurricane  of  August  8,  1899;  but  their  development  has,  in  spite  of  this,  been 
very  rapid.  The  experiment  of  giving  local  or  town  committees  the  power  of  selecting 
school  buildings  and  appointing  teachers  was  tried  with  small  success,  and  the 
results  of  American  efforts  at  providing  for  popular  education  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  action  of  the  central  board  before  the  schools  were  brought  up  to  their  iH^sent 
condition.  A  sum  of  $413,000,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  insular  revenues,  was  used  for 
educational  purposes  (only  half  of  the  proportion  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
United  States)  ;  yet  the  cost  of  each  pupil  per  capita  of  population  was  $13,  as 
against  $9  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
half  that  of  the  number  of  police,  while  twice  as  much  was  spent  on  the  latter  as  on 
the  former.  English  was  taught  in  all  the  schools,  but  prepress  was  difficult,  owing 
to  the  semicivilized  state  of  many  of  the  children.  There  is  an  American  school  for 
both  sexes  in  Ponce,  where  instruction  is  given  entirely  in  English  under  American 
teachers.  The  only  public  school  building  erected  for  the  purpose  was  in  San 
Juan,  and  was  occupied  by  a  model  and  training  scho^,  courses  bein^  in  English 
under  American  instruction,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  being  Americans.  Land 
has  been  bought  and  $20,000  appropriated  for  the  building  of  a  normal  sdiool  at 
Fajardo,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island.  Professor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  appointed  in  1900  commissioner  of  education 
for  Porto  Rico,  and  took  up  his  duties  in  San  Juan  on  August  6.  His  official  report, 
dated  October  15,  1900,  states  that  the  model  and  trainfng  school,  which  contained 
also  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Education,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  1, 
1900,  together  with  all  the  records  of  the  department,  so  that  complete  statistics  are 
wanting.  He  reports,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  year  1900-01,  800  schools  were 
opened,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.,  with  800  teachers  and  ^,000  pupils,  though  there 
are  still  300,000  children  of  school  age  for  whom  there  is  no  school  accommodation. 
There  are  16  English  supervisors,  and  in  the  summer  of  1900  teachers'  institutes 
were  held  in  15  towns  in  the  island. 

Congressional  Legislation  for  Porto  Rico. — A  tariff  and  civil  government  bill  for 
Porto  Rico  was  passed  by  the  56th  Congress,  after  much  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  part  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  energetic  protests  from  the  press  and  a  number  of 
able  Republican  statesman.  The  matter  in  debate  was  whether  or  no  there  should  be 
free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.  In  his  annual  message  on  De- 
cember 5,  1899,  President  McKinley  had  reminded  Cot^ress  that  Porto  l^co,  unce 
her  cession  by  Spain,  had  lost  her  free  markets  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  while  the  con- 
tinuance of  American  tariffs  against  her  had  deprived  her  of  any  compensatory  ad- 
vantage. It  is  "our  plain  duty,"  the  President  declared,  "to  abolish  alt  customs 
tariffs  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  and  give  her  products  free  access 
to  our  markets."  In  conformity  with  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  introduced  into  the  House  on  January  19.  a  bill 
providing  that  no  dues  should  be  collected  on  goods  shipped  out  of  Porto  Rico  to 
this  country,  or  vice  versa.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  ways  ahd  means  committee, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  favorable  action  would  be  taken  thereon.  But 
on  February  8,  a  majority  report  submitted  by  the  committee  recommended  that  all 
goods  shipped  either  way  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  be  charged 
25  per  cent,  of  the  rate  imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff;  the  money  so  collected  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico.  In  accounting  for  this  change  in  Republican 
policy,  the  leaders  stated  that  the  military  governor  of  Porto  Rico  had  made  it  clear 
that  funds  for  the  island  were  immediately  needed.  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  bond 
Porto  Rico,  at  the  beginning  of  its  republican  career,  and  it  would  tend  to  pauperize 
the  people  to  make  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  federal  treasury;  so  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  impose  a  tariff.  In  regard  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
do  this  the  majority  report  took  the  following  position:  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  "all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States"  does  not  prohibit  Congress  from  making  a  differential  tanCf  against 
Porto  Rico.  For  "the  term  United  States  as  used  in  the  Constitution  has  reference 
only  to  the  States  that  constitute  the  federal  union,  and  docs  not  include  Terri- 
tories." In  proof  of  this  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  various  treaties  wherein  the 
United  States  annexed  new  territory  formal  stipulations  were  made  that  the  people 
annexed  should  possess  certain  rights,  guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution ;  thus  showing  clearly  that  territorial  annexation  did  not 
of  itself  give  the  people  of  such  territory  constitutional  rights.  Now,  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Porto  Rico,  no  guarantees  of  any  kind  were  made  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  expressly  declared  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  "the  civil  rights 
and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  United 
States  should  be  determined  by  the  Congress."  Hence  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  Porto  Rico  is  plenary,  and.  under  that  power  Congress  may  prescribe 
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for  Porto  Rico  whatever  duties  it  sees  fit.  The  minority  reports  submitted  by  the 
-ways  and  means  a}niniittee  held  that  no  power  was  possessed  by  Congress,  as  held 
by  the  majority  report,  to  impose  a  tariff  upon  Porto  Rico.  The  question,  they  said, 
is  not  whether  an  annexed  territory  is  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  constitutional 
meaning  of  the  words  United  States,  and  whether,  therefore,  Porto  Rico  shall  be 
legislated  for  as  part  or  as  not  part  of  the  United  States.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  are  of  universal  validity  or  whether  they  apply  only  to  the  legislation 
which  Congress  may  make  for  the  States.  If  the  limitations  and  prohibitions  of  the 
Constitution  are  of  universal  validity  then  Congress  cannot  pass  the  Porto  Rican 
tariff  bill ;  if  they  are  not  of  such  validity  then  the  peonle  of  Porto  Rico  are  simply 
subjects,  having  no  legal  ri^^hts.  Nor  would  Porto  Rico  alone  suffer  under  this 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  might  also  impose  customs  duties  on  the 
minerals  and  ores  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  furs  and  fish  of  Alaska,  the 
lumber  of  Oklahoma,  and  on  importations  and  exportations  of  every  kind  between 
these  Territories  and  the  States.  The  subject  of  the  constitutional  status  of  Porto 
Rico,  thus  formally  introduced  to  the  country  by  the  House,  was  everywhere  taken 
up  and  debated  by  the  press.  However  the  matter  might  be  finally  determined  by 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  made  evident  that  the  people  at  large  had  not 
contemplated  holdme  Porto  Rico  at  such  arms'  len^h  as  to  make  possible  a  differ- 
ential tariff.  Such  sharp  criticism  was  directed  against  the  bill  that  it  was  amended 
to  impose  taxes  of  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  rates  called  for  under  the  Dingley  tariff, 
and  for  two  years  only.  In  this  form  it  passed  the  House  on  February  28,  by  a  vote 
of  T72  to  161.  On  March  2,  and  while  it  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  the  President 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  asking  that  $2,095,455,  the  amount  already  col- 
lected on  importations  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  needs  of  the  island.  The  appropriation  was  made.  Now,  as  it  had 
been  frequently  stated,  that  the  reason  for  a  tariff  against  Porto  Rico  was  the  need 
for  a  revenue  of  $2,000,000  or  less  annually,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  this  reason 
had  been  nullified  by  the  Porto  Rican  relief  measure.  However,  the  tariff  bill  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rider  attached  to  the  Senate  bill  providing  for  the  c^vil  government 
of  the  island.  On  March  27,  the  tariff  was  limited,  by  amendment,  to  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  was  to  cease  sooner  if  the  local  government  could  devise  means  to 
raise  the  needed  revenue  by  internal  taxation.  The  amount  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  collected  under  this  tariff  was  about  $1,250,000  annually.  On  April  3  the 
Senate  passed  the  Tariff  and  Civil  Government  bill  by  a  vote  of  40  to  31.  On  April 
II,  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  161  to  133,  and  on  the  following  day  it 
received  the  President's  si^^ture  and  became  law.  The  Outlook  summarized  the 
probable  causes  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  tariff  clause  as  follows:  (i)  The  repre- 
sentations of  various  interests — Uie  cane-sugar  growers  in  Louisiana,  the  beet-sugar 
growers  in  Nebraska,  the  tobacco  companies  in  Connecticut,  and  the  fruit  producers 
in  California;  (a)  the  protests  of  labor  organizations  fearing  an  influx  of  low- 
priced  and  contract  labor;  (3)  the  protests  of  ultra- protectionists  alarmed  lest  a 
supposed  basic  principle  of  the  Republican  party,  namely,  protection,  should  be 
threatened  with  ultimate  extinction  by  reason  of  free-trade  with  Porto  Rico;  (4) 
the  supposed  desirability  of  establishing  a  test  case  for  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
to  establish  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  a  dependency  without  being 
hampered  by  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution.  See  United  States  (paragraph 
Constitutional  Status  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines). 

On  April  24,  the  House  passed  the  emergency  resolution  previously  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  19,  providing  for  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  Porto  Rico 
pending  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  civil  officers  under  the  Civil 
Government  Law. 

Tariff  and  Civil  Government  Bill. — The  Act  of  Congress  "temporarily  to  provide 
revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  and  for  other  purposes"  went  into 
effect  May  I,  1900.  Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows:  Articles  imported  into  Porto 
Rico  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States  shall  be  taxed  the  same  duties 
as  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.  Merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico  and  vice  versa  shall  pay  15  per 
cent,  of  the  duties  called  for  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  but  articles  hitherto  admitted 
free  of  charge  shall,  with  the  exception  of  coffee,  continue  to  be  so  admitted.  In  no 
event  shall  duties  be  collected  on  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico  or 
vice  versa  after  March  i,  1902.  but  duties  shall  be  discontinued  before  that  time  if, 
and  as  soon  as,  the  legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico  devises  means  to  defray  its 
p>vemment  expenses  by  local  taxation.  The  moneys  collected  under  the  tariff  are 
to  be  expended  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
any  unexpended  balance,  when  the  act  ceases  to  be  operative,  is  to  be  given  over  to 
the  treasury  of  Porto  Rico.  Former  Spanish  subjects,  then  and  now  inhabitants  of 
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Porto  Rico,  excepting  those  who  have  previous  to  April  ii,  1900,  renewed  their 
allegiance  to  Spain,  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  entitled  to  the  protectioii 
of  the  United  States.  They  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Porto  Rico, 
"shall  constitute  a  body  politic  with  the  name  of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  with 
governmental  power,  and  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  such."  The  existing  laws 
and  ordinances  of  Porto  Rico,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  osntinue  in  ef- 
fect. The  commissioner  of  navigation  shall  make  regulations  for  the  nationaiizatioo 
of  all  vessels  owned  by  Porto  Ricans,  and  for  their  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  coins  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  exchanged  for 
United  States  coins,  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  of  the  former  to  60  of  the  latter.  After 
Atigust  1, 1900,  the  latter  coins  shall  be  the  sole  legal  tender  for  debt  thereafter  con- 
tracted. All  property  acquired  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States  under  the  trea^ 
of  peace  with  Spain — ^public  bridges,  road  houses,  water  power,  highways,  unnavi- 
gable  streams,  subterranean  waters,  harbor  shores,  docks,  slips,  nsclaimed  lands,  etc, 
but  not  harbor  areas  or  navigable  waters — is  transferred  to  the  government  of  Porto 
Rico  with  power  to  legislate.  "The  statutory  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  the 
United  States."  The  chief  executive  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President  for  four  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  shall  have  all  tbt 
powers,  that  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  of  a  governor  of  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  also  appoint  for  four  years,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  secretary,  an  attorney-general,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  a  commissioner  of 
tiie  interior,  a  commissioner  of  education,  and  five  other  persons.  These  eleven 
persons,  of  whom  at  least  five  shall  be  Porto  Ricans,  shall  constitute  an  executive 
council,  which  shall  also  be  the  upper  legislative  house  of  Porto  Rico.  The  house 
of  delegates,  or  lower  legislative  house,  shall  consist  of  35  members,  elected  bi- 
ennially, five  from  each  of  the  seven  districts  of  the  island.  "No  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  house  who  is  not  25  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read 
and  write  either  the  Spanish  or  English  language,  and  who  is  not  possessed  of  tax- 
able property  in  Porto  Rico."  In  the  executive  council  and  in  the  house  of  delegates 
is  vested  the  legislative  power  granted  to  Porto  Rico.  Either  house  may  initiate 
legislation,  but  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  is  required  to  pass  any  law.  All  laws, 
moreover,  must  be  reported  to  the  United  States  Congress,  which  reserves  abso- 
lute power  to  annul  the  same.  Grants  of  franchises,  rights  and  privil^cs  or 
concessions  of  a  public  or  quasi-public  nature  shall  be  made  by  the  executive  council 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  and  all  franchises  granted  in  Porto  Rico  shall  be 
reported  to  Congress,  which  may  modify  or  annul  them.  All  citizens  of  Porto  Rico 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  who  have  been  hono'&de  residents  for  one  year,  and  who 
possess  the  qualifications  now  required  by  law  and  the  military  orders,  subject, 
however,  to  such  additional  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  executive 
council.  The  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  existing  courts  of  Porto  Rioo 
so  far  as  these  do  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  made  in  this  act.  The  justices 
and  marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  council,  and  all  other 
court  officials  shall  be  chosen  as  the  legislative  assembly  may  direct,  which  shall 
also  have  power  to  legislate  in  respect  to  these  courts  and  to  establish  other  courts. 
Porto  Rico  shall  constitute  a  federal  judicial  district  to  be  called  "The  District  of 
Porto  Rico."  For  the  court  of  this  district  the  President  shall  appoint,  with  tbe 
approval  of  the  Senate,  a  jud^e,  attorney,  and  marshal.  The  court,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  all  cases  cognizant  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  shall  pro- 
ceed therein  in  the  same  manner.  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Territories. 

The  qualified  voters  of  Porto  Rico  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  VjfJO, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  choose  a  resident  commissioner  to  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  official  recognition  by  all  departments  of  the  government  in 
Washington.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  who  is  not  a  bona-Ude 
citizen  of  Porto  Rico,  who  is  not  30  years  of  age,  and  who  does  not  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  A  commission  of  three,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be 
a  native  citizen  of  Porto  Rico,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  compile  and  revise  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  and  to  frame  and  re- 
port such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  harmonious  and  economical 
government,  establish  justice,  and  secure  its  efficient  administration,  equalize  taxa- 
tion, and  in  general  to  secure  and  extend  the  benefits  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  all  uie  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico.  This  commission  is  required  to  make  to 
Congress  a  full  and  final  report  of  its  findings  on  or  before  May  i,  1901.  A  readti« 
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of  the  foregoing  bill  shows  that  no  exact  definite  amount  of  self-government  is 
given  by  Congress  to  Porto  Rico;  the  amount  may  be  large  or  small  in  any  instance 
according  as  Congress  and  the  President  consider  wise.  The  control  by  the  federal 
government  of  the  personnel  of  the  executive  council  precludes  the  probability  of 
any  Porto  Rican  legislation  not  desired  by  the  administration.  But  in  case  of  sudi 
legislation,  Congress  retains  the  right  unreservedly  to  quash  it.  Again,  the  power 
of  the  executive  council  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  gives  it  at  need  an  in- 
direct, but  very  great  influence  over  the  kind  of  bills  likely  to  be  introduced  by  the 
house  of  delegates.  The  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  as  well  as  the  officials  of  power, 
are  all  appointed  by  the  President  or  his  appointees.  The  only  absolute  political 
right  given  to  the  Porto  Ricans  is  that  of  electing  a  commissioner  to  the  United 
States;  but  this  commissioner  holds  merely  an  advisory  position.  The  United 
States,  in  Express  terms,  holds  the  power,  through  the  executive  council,  or  by  act 
of  Congress,  to  regulate  from  first  to  last  the  matter  of  all  franchises. 

Elections. — Elections  were  held  in  Porto  Rico  on  November  6  for  a  delegate  to  the 
United  States  Congress  and  for  thirty-five  members,  five  from  each  of  the  seven 
districts  of  the  island,  to  the  House  of  Delegates  or  lower  branch  of  the  Porto 
Rican  Legislature.  There  were  at  first  two  parties  in  the  field,  the  Republican, 
which  seemed  in  a  general  way  to  uphold  the  Washington  administration,  and  the 
Federals,  who  endorsed  the  Democratic  (United  States)  nominee  for  President. 
But  some  two  weeks  before  the  election  the  Federal  leaders,  after  submitting  the  mat- 
ter to  a  party  vote,  instructed  their  followers  to  withdraw  from  the  election.  They 
stated  that  irregularities  had  occurred  in  the  registration,  that  the  election  districts 
had  been  wrongly  divided,  and  that  therefore  they  would  appeal  the  election  to  the 
courts.  On  account  of  this  pronunciamento  less  than  200  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Federal  ticket  Of  those  qualified  to  vote  in  the  island,  and  estimated  at  iio,O00t 
at>out  60,000  voted  for  the  Republican  nominees.  Allowing  for  those  who  would  not 
have  voted  in  any  case,  this  showed  that  the  Republican  party  was  in  the  majority. 
The  Hotise  of  Delegates  elected  was  solidly  Republican,  and  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  commissioner  to  Washington,  Frederico  Degetan,  was  elected  by  58,367 
votes  to  148.  In  commenting  upon  the  orderly  conduct  and  results  of  the  election 
Governor-General  Allen  said :  "It  means  stable  government  and  the  protection  of 
property  interests,  with  which  prospective  investors  in  Porto  Rico  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. It  means  education,  public  works,  and  all  the  beneficient  works  which  fol- 
low legislation  wisely  and  conscientiously  undertaken.  It  is  an  emphatic  declaration 
of  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  United  States." 

Officers. — The  executive  appointments  of  the  President  to  Porto  Rico  under  the 
Porto  Rican  Tariff  and  Civil  Government  act  were  as  follows :  Governor,  Charles 
H.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts;  secretary,  William  H.  Hunt,  of  Montana;  attorney- 
general,  John  A.  Russell,  of  San  Juan;  treasurer.  J.  H.  Hollander,  of  Maryland; 
auditor.  John  R.  Garrison,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  commissioner  of  interior, 
William  H.  Elliott,  of  Indiana;  commissioner  of  education,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
of  Pennsylvania.  With  the  exception  of  the  governor  these  executive  officers 
constitute,  together  with  the  five  following  (eleven  in  all),  the  Executive  Council 
or  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature :  J.  C.  Barbosa,  R.  M.  Cintron,  J.  G.  Eienitez.  J. 
G.  Brioso,  and  A.  Crosas.  The  judicial  appointments  of  the  President  were:  To  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico — chief  justice,  J,  S.  Quinones;  associate  justices,  L. 
Sulzbecher,  R.  M.  Abcille,  J.  M.  Figuerar,  J.  C.  Hernandez;  to  the  United  States 
Federal  District  Court— W.  H.  Holt,  justice;  N.  B.  K.  Pettingill,  attorney;  E.  S. 
Wilson,  marshal. 

PORTtTGAXi,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupies  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Spain,  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands,  is  36,038 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1890  was  5,082,257.  The  chief  cities  are  Lisbon, 
with  a  population  in  1890  of  301,206.  and  Oporto,  138,860.  The  state  religion  is 
Koman  Catholicism,  and  the  number  of  dissidents,  though  all  religions  are  tolerated, 
is  considerably  less  than  1000.  Though  compulsory  education  exists,  the  law  is  not 
enforced,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  very  large,  the  proportion  in  1890  being 
TO  per  cent.  That  year  there  were  5339  primary  schools  with  237,991  pupils.  The 
University  of  Coimbra  had  1429  students  in  1899-1900.  Nearly  one-half  the  land  is 
waste;  the  chief  agricultural  products  are  maize,  rye,  wheat,  olive  oil,  figs,  oranges, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  wine.  Sulphur,  copper,  lead,  coal,  tin,  manganese,  and 
antimony  are  the  chief  mineral  products,  the  copper  and  sulphur  comprising  more 
than  three-fourths  the  total  mineral  yield.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wine, 
cork,  cottons,  fish,  and  fruit,  wine  forming  cme-half  of  the  total  exports ;  the  principal 
imports  are  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  textiles,  small  manufactures,  and  animals. 
The  value  of  the  exports  in  1&18  was  3i,i27,9(}0  milreis  (milreis  =  $1.08),  and  of  the 
imports,  48,606,400  milreis.  (jreat  Britain  contributed  32  per  cent,  of  the  imports, 
the  United  States,  over  14  per  cent,  Germany,  13  per  cent.,  France,  10  per  cent.,  and 
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Spain,  9  per  cent.  Of  the  exports,  28  per  cent  went  to  Great  Britain,  ao  per  cent 
to  Brazil,  16  per  cent  to  the  colonies,  13  per  cent,  to  Spain.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  1900  was  $3,349,100,  and  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States,  $5,705,179.  The  merchant  marine  in  1899  consisted  of  630  vessels  of 
129,522  tons.  In  1898  there  were  1464  miles  of  railway  in  the  country,  and  in  1896 
8079  miles  of  telegraph  wire.  Revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (25  per  cent), 
indirect  taxation  (50  per  cent),  registration  and  stamps  (10  per  cent),  the  national 
property  and  receipts  d'ordre.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  (35  per  cent.),  the  civil  list  (20  per  cent.),  the  army  (13  per  cent), 
the  navy  and  colonies  (8  per  cent.).  The  budget  for  1899-1900  showed  an  income 
of  52,373,^1  milreis  and  an  expenditure  of  53.919,296  milreis.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1900-01  was  52,188,000  milreis,  and  the  cx^nditure,  54348,000  milreis, 
the  deficit  to  be  covered  by  an  increase  in  the  stamp  duties  and  land  tax.  The  array 
is  raised  partly  1^  enlistment  and  partly  by  conscription.  The  peace  footing  in  1900 
was  30,000  men.  the  war  footing  3114  officers  and  145-639  men.  The  navy  of  Por- 
tugal is  small,  but  contains  a  few  good  vessels. 

History. — The  bubonic  plague,  which  had  been  raging  at  Oporto  during  the  second 
half  of  1899,  disappeared  from  Portugal  by  the  middle  of  January,  and  in  February 
the  special  measures  for  stamping  out  the  disease  were  discontinued.  The  Repub- 
licans in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  fiercely  attacked  the  policy  of  the  govemment 
toward  England,  and  had  with  them  the  sympathy  of  the  intelhgent  classes.  Never- 
theless, in  the  elections  of  November  the  government  gained  a  great  victory.  The 
Republicans  were  badly  defeated,  and  the  new  chamber  was  composed  of  90  Minis- 
terialists, 28  of  the  Opposition,  and  9  independents.  Of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  internal  affairs  were  the  relations  of  Portiigal  with  England  in  connection  with 
Portugese  East  Africa  and  the  war  in  the  Transvaal.  Great  Britain  had  for  a 
long  time  desired  to  obtain  the  Portuguese  territory  in  order  to  round  out  her  pos- 
session^*in  South  Africa.  As  early  as  1891  Portugal,  by  treaty,  gave  England  an 
option  on  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  port  of  Louren?o  Marques,  and  agreed  to  permit  the 
passage  across  her  territory  of  English  tro<^s  bound  for  the  British  possessions 
north  of  the  Limpopo  River,  now  known  as  Rhodesia.  On  December  27.  1900.  the 
Lokal  Anseiger  of  Berlin  published  several  articles  of  a  secret  treaty  arranged  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1898.  by  the  terms  of  which  the  two  Powers 
were  to  share  the  Portuguese  territory  in  South  Africa  whenever  Portugal  should 
decide  to  sell,  Germany  taking  Mozambique  and  Great  Britain  Louren^o  Marques. 
Early  in  January  a  semi-official  reply  to  this  appeared  in  the  Lisbon  press,  in  which 
Portugal  disclaimed  all  desire  to  dispose  of  her  African  possessions-  But  England 
eagerly  desired  Lourengo  Marques  as  it  ser\-ed  as  a  port  of  entry  for  men,  am- 
munition, and  supplies  bound  for  the  Transvaal.  It  loudly  accused  the  Portu- 
guese of  a  breach  of  neutrali^  in  allowing  reinforcements  for  the  Boers  to  pass 
through  the  country,  established  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  Louren^o  Marques,  and 
exercised  its  ancient  right  of  search.  Though  this  forced  Portugal  to  act  with 
greater  vigilance  in  the  matter  of  contraband  of  war,  Great  Britain  was  not  satisfied. 
Its  real  desire  was  to  land  men  at  Lottren(;o  Marques  and  send  them  across  the 
narrow  strip  of  Portuguese  territory  into  the  Transvaal,  but  as  long  as  Portugal 
remained  neutral  such  a  course  was  impossible.  For  three  months,  however, 
tremendous  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Portuguese  govemment  until 
finally,  on  April  4,  the  foreign  minister  announced  in  the  Cortes,  that  permission  had 
been  granted  Great  Britain  to  land  troops  at  Beira.  a  port  in  Mozambique,  450  miles 
north  of  Louren^o  Marques,  and  to  use  the  Portuguese  railroad  for  the  transportation 
of  the  soldiers  to  Rhodesia.  The  European  Powers.  Russia  and  Germany  especially, 
received  the  news  with  tremendous  indignation.  Portugal's  stand  was  denounced  as 
cowardly,  while  England  was  accused  of  acting  the  part  of  a  bully,  the  agreement 
itself  being  styled  a  flagrant  breach  of  neutrality.  But  Portugal  and  Great  Britain 
defended  themselves  by  ptointing  to  the  treaty  of  1891  as  authority  for  such  an  act 
The  British  troops  were  not  bound  for  the  Transvaal,  it  was  said,  but  for  British 
territory,  and  ostensibly  their  object  was  the  paciiication  of  Rhodesia,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  natives,  and  the  guarding  of  the  border  against  a  possible  north- 
ward movement  of  the  Boers.  As  further  events  showed,  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tingent thus  sent  across  Porti^ese  territory  was  not  great,  but  for  a  time  the 
incident  threatened  to  bring  about  grave  international  relations. 

PORTUOTTEISB  OUINBA,  a  small  possession  of  Portugal  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  being  bounded  on  the  land  side  hy  French  Guinea  and  Senegal 
(French).  The  estimated  area  is  4440  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population. 
820,000.  Portuguese  Guinea  includes  the  adjacent  archipelago  of  Bissagos,  with  the 
island  of  Bolama,  on  which  the  capital  town,  Bolama,  is  situated.  The  chief  port  is 
Bissao.  For  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  estimated  revenue  was  56.655  milreis.  and  the 
estimated  expenditure,  216,742  milreis.  (The  value  of  the  milreis  is  $1.08.)  The 
principal  products  are  rubber,  wax,  oil  seeds. 
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POTATOB8.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
division  of  statistics,  shows  the  acre^,  production,  and  value  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  in  igoo: 
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FBBSBYTBBIAN  OHUROH  IN  ENOIiAND,  a  united  church  since 
1876,  includes  318  congregations  and  15  preaching  stations,  providing  for  164.491 
persons.  It  has,  including  professors,  334  ministers  and  is  represented  in  mission 
fields  by  19  ordained  and  12  medical  missionaries,  besides  3  missionary  teachers 
and  28  women  missionaries.  Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  transferred  from 
London  in  1899,  is  controlled  by  the  Presbyterians.  Moderator  of  the  General 
Synod  for  1900-01,  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.,  Liverpool. 

PHXtSBTTBRIAN  OHDROB  IN  THB  UNITBD  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
(NORTH).  The  oldest  churches  in  this  body  trace  their  origin  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Organization  was  effected  by  the  founding  of  the  first  presbytery  in 
i7o6>  the  formation  of  the  General  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1717,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Assembly,  with  four  synods,  in  1788.  At  the  meeting 
in  igoo,  the  112th  Genera]  Assembly  passed  resolutions  memorializing  Congress 
to  enact  measures  against  polygamy,  and  announcing  its  opposition  to  the  sale 
and  use  of  intoxicants  at  army  canteens.  The  necessity  of  an  increased  number 
of  ministers  was  recognized  by  the  assembly  in  a  resolution  directing  all  pastors 
to  present  the  claims  of  the  ministry  to  their  educated  young  men.  A  committee 
of  fifteen,  composed  of  8  ministers  and  7  elders,  was  appointed  by  the  moderator 
to  consider  the  matter  of  restatement  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.   The  Board  of 
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Missions  for  Freedmen  reported  the  entire  removal  of  a  debt  that  for  Uie  last  eiglit 
years  had  been  impeding  its  work.  Throughout  the  year  interest  has  continued 
in  ^e  matter  of  creed  revision  and  the  reports  of  the  committee's  several  meet- 
ings have  been  widely  read.  On  December  8,  the  committee  authorized  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  returns  from  local  presbyteries  plainly  indicate  that  the 
diurch  desires  some  change  in  its  creed,  and  the  committee,  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment, recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  some  revision  be  made.  The 
case  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  has  also 
created  much  comment.  Charges  of  heresy  were  brought,  which  the  New  York 
Presbytery  refused  to  entertain;  Dr.  McGiffert,  however,  afterward  resigned  mem- 
bership in  the  church. 

The  executive  work  of  the  church  is  now  administered  by  eight  boards,  which 
received  in  contributions  for  the  year  1900,  $2,825,755.  ^  The  Presbyterian 
body  continues  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  now  has  74^  ministers,  77 So  churches 
and  l,007,6&)  communicants;  its  contributions  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  $15,- 
054,301.  Under  the  control  of  the  denomination  are  13  theological  seminaries, 
while  its  colleges  number  38,  some  of  which  are  not  in  organic  relation  to  the 
church,  but  are  controlled  by  boards,  a  majority  of  whose  members  are  Presby- 
terians. The  next  General  Assembly  will  convene  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1901. 
Officers  of  the  General  Assembly:  Moderator,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.; 
Stated  clerk,  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1319  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

PRZ28BTTBRIAN    OHUUOH    IN    THB    UMITUD    STATES  (SOUTH), 

originated  1864,  in  the  union  of  two  bodies  which  had  previously  withdrawn 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  because  of  the  slavery  agitation.  Distinct 
organizations  are  still  maintained  by  the  two  great  branches,  though  fraternity  was 
established  in  1882.  The  Southern  church  claims  to  be  more  conservative  in  doc- 
trine, adhering  strictly  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  Society  reports  rendered 
to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  May  17,  1900,  at  Atlanta,  Ga,,  indicate  a 
year  of  progress.  Contributions  amounted  to  $2,032,936,  of  which  $141,507  was 
devoted  to  foreign  missions,  $149.^4  to  home  missions,  and  $90,612  to  education. 
The  work  of  colored  evangelization,  which  received  $11,3:^,  is  still  on  a  small 
basis,  but  presents  some  encouragement,  inasmuch  as  an  increasing  namber  of 
white  churches  are  opening  their  Sunday  schools  for  instruction  of  the  negroes. 
The  church  shows  a  growth  in  membership  of  2  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
year  and  of  over  25  per  cent,  for  the  last  decade,  it  now  has  79  presbyte- 
ries, 1461  ministers,  2959  churches,  and  225,890  members.  Officers  of  the  Gener^ 
Assembly:  Moderator,  Hon.  J.  W.  Martin;  Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander, 
D.D.,  501  College  St.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

PRBSIDENTIAIi  OAMPAION.  The  present  article  gives  a  general  survey 
of  the  conventions,  issues  and  results  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900,  com- 
prising the  following  sections:  I.  Democratic  and  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions; II.  Democratic  and  Republican  Platforms;  III.  Other  Conventions  and 
Platforms ;  IV.  The  Issue  of  Imperialism ;  V.  The  Currency  Issue ;  VI.  The  Trust 
Issue;  VIL  Progress  of  the  Campaign;  VIII.  The  Results  of  the  Election.  Of 
the  issues  of  the  campaign  more  attention  has  been  given  to  that  of  imperialism,  so 
called,  than  to  any  other,  because  it  is  the  only  issue  which  was  distinctively  a  new 
one  in  the  campaign  of  1900,  and  also  because  its  many  phases  represent,  when 
taken  together,  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  this  country  during  the 
two  years  preceding. 


The  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  were  remarkable 
for  the  similarity  in  their  proceedings.  Both  conventions  finanimously  re-nomi- 
nated their  presidential  candidates  of  1896;  both  reaffirmed,  with  various  shiftingsof 
emphasis,  the  platforms  of  the  previous  campaign;  and  both  renewed  their  ancient 
plaints  against  the  other.  In  both,  also,  the  most  critical  matter  still  unsettled 
when  the  conventions  met,  was  finally  decided  by  the  result  in  the  convention 
of  interparty  differences  of  New  York  State.  Governor  Roosevelt,  it  seems  cer- 
tain, would  not  have  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans  to  the  Vice- Presidency, 
in  view  of  his  declaration  on  February  12.  that  "under  no  conditions  could  he 
or  would  he  accept  the  nomination."  if  Senator  Piatt  had  not  worked  covertly 
to  that  end  and  enlisted  ex-Senator  Quay  in  the  same  cause.  The  enmity  between 
Mr.  Croker  and  ex-Senator  Hill  resulted  In  the  Democratic  convention,  by  a  vote 
of  40  to  26  of  the  New  York  delegates,  in  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Hill  from  the 
national  committee  on  resolutions,  and  the  election  of  ex-Justice  Van  Wyck  to 
that  place.   With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Hill  was  the  most  popnlar 
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Democrat  at  the  convention,  and  if  he  had  been  placed  upon  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee, it  was  generally  conceded  that  his  great  prestige  would  have  enabled  him 
to  essentially  modify  or  altogether  strike  out  the  clause  in  favor  of  free  silver, 
which  was  finally  adopted  in  committee  by  a  majority  of  two,  after  Mr.  Bryan 
had  insisted  by  telegram  upon  that  plank,  as  a  condition  of  his  being  the  candi- 
date of  the  convention.  Thus,  in  both  conventions,  the  dramatic  quality  as  well 
as  the  largest  practical,  because  previously  undetermined,  issue  came  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  sectional  interest  of  New  York  State  politics  into  national  politics. 

Republican  Convention. — The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  June  19,  20  and  21.  It  had  been  for  many  months  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  President  McKinley  would  be  renominated  by  his  party ;  and  as  the 
cotirse  of  public  events  and  the  policies  to  which  the  Republican  party  was  com- 
mitted by  legislation  already  enacted,  had  predetermined  the  essentials  of  the 
platform  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  convention  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
general  ratification  meeting.  The  ennui  usually  attending  such  meetings  was  dis- 
placed, however,  by  the  very  real  interest  felt  in  the  choice  of  a  vice-presidential 
candidate.  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of  war;  John  D.  Long,  secretary  of  the  navy; 
the  Hon.  J.  P.  DolHver,  of  Iowa,  and  other  prominent  men  had  been  mentioned 
for  this  position.  But  Mr.  Root  positively  declined  the  candidature,  and  Western 
and  Central  delegates  felt  that  no  one  would  be  so  thoroughly  popular  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  Governor  Roosevelt.  So  a  stampede  was  started  for  him, 
and  though  the  governor  requested  that  the  delegates  respect  his  wishes  and  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  he  was  made  the  unanimous  candidate  of  the  convention  for 
Vice-President  That  Senator  Piatt  directly  or  indirectly  brought  this  about,  no 
one  seemed  to  doubt  It  had  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  governor's  advocacy 
of  extensive  canal  improvements  had  alienated  certain  of  the  farming  interests 
in  New  York,  and  his  signing  of  the  Ford  franchise-tax  bill  had  aroused  the 
wrath  of  various  corporations,  who  were  prepared  to  give  practical  effect  to  their 
hostility  by  diminished  campaign  contributions  if  Governor  Roosevelt  was*renom- 
tnated.  In  short,  the  party  managers  felt  that  the  times  were  propitious  for  drop- 
ing  the  governor  out  of  New  York  politics  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
glory  to  the  State.  The  delegates  on  the  other  hand  saw  in  Governor  Roosevelt 
an  effective  public  speaker,  whose  downright  honesty  and  widely  varied  sympathies 
would  make  him  an  unrivalled  vote-getter  with  all  classes.  So  he  was  nominated. 
Outside  of  this  nomination,  the  time  of  the  convention  was  largely  given  to  an 
emphatic  endorsement  of  President  McKinley's  administration  and  an  expression 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  leaders  regarded  the  present  condition  of  their 
party.  The  contrast  presented  by  the  business  interests  of  the  country  in  1896 
and  in  1900  was  generally  used  to  point  the  moral  of  Democratic  incompetence. 
"No  summary  of  the  unmerciful  disasters  of  those  four  years  (under  Democratic 
rule),"  said  Senator  Wolcott,  "can  convey  an  idea  of  a  tithe  of  the  ruin  they 
"^wrought;"  but  "to-day  there  isn't  an  idle  mill  in  the  country."  The  good  effects 
of  the  currency  bill  and  the  Dingley  tariff  were  noted,  and  much  attention  was 
given  to  the  success  of  American  arms  in  the  Spanish  War:  "We  waged,"  said 
Governor  Roosevelt,  "the  most  righteous  and  brilliantly  successful  foreign  war 
that  any  country  has  waged  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation."  The 
platform  drawn  by  the  committee  on  resolutions,  of  which  Senator  Fairbanks  was 
chairman  was  unanimously  adopted.  No  attempt  at  brilliant  rhetoric  of  catch- 
phrasing  was  made,  and  the  platform  was  largely  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  four  preceding  years.  The  statements  as  to  future  policies  were  some- 
what reserved,  presumably  because  the  future  position  of  the  administration  had 
already  been  indicated  by  the  present  policy  and  because  it  was  felt  that  in  the 
probable  event  of  the  continuance  of  the  party  in  power,  the  country  would  demand 
a  pretty  literal  fulfilment  of  any  and  alt  promises  made.  In  this  respect  the  plat- 
form difTtred  markedly  from  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Kansas  City  on 
July  S-  As  will  be  seen  from  a  succeeding  paragraph  on  Platforms,  the  legislation 
advocated  by  the  Democrats  was  much  greater  in  amount  as  well  as  more  definite 
in  kind.  The  Republican  platform  favored  in  general  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  while  the  Democratic  platform  advocated 
a  reversal  of  this  policy  in  most  important  matters. 
Democratic  Convention. — ^The  National  Democratic  Ccmvention  was  held  at  Kansas 
jiCity,  Missouri,  on  July  4,  5  and  6.  The  prediction  that  the  convention  would 
[iadvocate  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  heartily  as  it  had  done  in  1896,  proved  an 
Vrror.  While  the  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryan  seemed  to  have  suffered  no 
diminishment  a  strong  feeling  had  developed  among  delegates  representing 
through  their  constituents  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  drop  the  16  to  i  issue.  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
Republicans,  refused  to  allow  this  issue  to  be  either  dropped  or  slurred  over.  The 
principle  of  the  dollar,  he  said,  was  the  great  one  to  be  fought  for  in  the  coming 
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campaign,  and  "if  every  one  deserts  mc  I  shall  fight  for  it  alone."  In  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  where  the  platform  was  drafted,  the  silver  question  was 
debated  for  twelve  hours,  before  it  was  decided,  by  a  narrow  majority  of  2,  to 
recommend  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  without  the  co-operation  of 
any  other  nation.  But  this  decision,  since  the  committee  was  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  State  and  Territory,  represented,  as  it  happened,  the  opinion 
of  only  342  votes  in  the  convention  in  favor  of  free  silver,  as  against  582  votes 
opposed  to  silver,  and  in  the  electoral  college  of  156  votes  for  and  2S8  against 
silver;  thus  giving  a  clean  majority^  against  silver  of  228  in  the  convention  and  129 
in  the  electoral  college.  Yet  no  minority  report  was  submitted  by  the  committee, 
and  the  platform  reported  to  the  convention  advocating  free  silver  was  nnani- 
mously  adopted.  For  this  there  were  several  main  reasons.  I.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  under  no  conditions  accept  a  plat- 
form from  which  free  silver  was  omitted.  2.  The  platform  committee  had  declared 
"imperialism"  to  be  the  "paramount  issue"  of  the  campaign,  and  both  by  the  vigor 
and  the  quantity  of  the  language  devoted  in  the  platform  to  this  subject  and  to  that 
of  trusts,  the  currency  question  had  been  relegated  so  far  as  possible  to  the  far 
background.  3.  An  entire  omission  of  silver  in  the  platform  would  have 
alienated  the  support  both  of  the  Populists  and  of  the  Silver  Republicans,  and 
might  have  disrupted  the  convention.  4.  Ex-Senator  Hill,  of  New  York,  had  been 
excluded  by  Mr.  Croker  from  the  platform  committee.  Mr.  Hill  was,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  man,  spokesman  for  the  great  commercial  States,  whidi 
were  also  felt  to  be  the  doubtful  States  of  the  coming  election.  It  was  known 
that  Mr.  Hill  would  have  endeavored  to  quash  free  silver  in  the  platform,  and 
failing  in  that  would  have  submitted  a  minority  report  to  the  convention--thas 
bringing  free  silver  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  delegates.  But  this  was  prevented, 
as  already  stated,  by  his  exclusion  from  the  committee  on  resolutions.  On  Jnlj 
5,  Mr.  Bryan  was,  by  unanimous  vote,  made  the  Democratic  cuidtdate  (or  Presi- 
dent. For  the  vice-presidency  the  choice  of  the  convvntion  was  between  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  1884  to  1888,  Charles  A- 
Towne,  vice-presidential  candidate  of  the  Populist  Party,  and  ex-S«nator  H3L 
Mr.  Hill,  however,  absolutely  refused  the  nomination;  partly,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  platform  adopted,  and  partly  because  he  suspected  that  if  he  were 
nominated,  Mr.  Croker  would  endeavor  to  put  him  into  political  oblivion  by 
bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the  national  ticket  in  New  York  State.  In  reference 
to  Mr.  Towne,  the  convention  took  the  position  that  enough  had  been  done  for 
free  silver  in  the  platform,  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made,  by  the  nomination 
of  a  conservative  vice-presidential  candidate,  to  placate  and  win  the  support  of 
the  Gold  Democrats.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  advocate  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Towne,  as  the  Populists  and  Silver  Republicans  had  been  sore  that  he 
would  do,  the  convention  nominated  Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  vice-presidency  and 
adjourned.  The  Silver  Republicans,  at  Mr.  Towne's  urgent  request  (see  para- 
graph Silver- Republican  Convention),  and  the  Populist  Party  upon  his  resignation 
on  August  7  (see  paragraph  Progress  of  the  Campaign),  consented  to  accept  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  Mr.  Towne's  place.  The  main  planks  of  the  Democratic  platform 
will  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph  on  Platforms,  where  they  are  contrasted 
with  the  corresponding  planks  of  the  Republican  platform.  In  general  the  Demo- 
crats sharply  arraigned  the  Republicans  for  imperialism,  militarism  and  commer- 
cialism, and  promised  that,  if  the  Democrats  were  put  in  power,  these  things  should 

?uickly  cease.  The  platform  stated,  that,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Declaration  of 
ndependence,  which  asserts  that  only  that  government  is  just  which  governs 
through  and  by  means  of  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  Republican  pcrficy  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  Porto  Rico  was  subversive  of  democratic  institutions.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  militarism  which  this  policy  necessitated  was  an  innovation,  dangerous, 
expensive,  and  monarchical.  While  the  main  premise  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form was  the  inability  of  the  Democratic  party  to  conduct  affairs,  that  of  the 
Democratic  platform  was  the  menace  to  free  institutions  which  a  farther  continn- 
ance  of  the  Republican  party  in  power  would  constitute. 

DsuocRAnc  AND  Rbfublican  Pu^ttwus. 

The  main  planks  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  national  platforms  are  set 
forth  opposite  each  other  in  the  following  columns  in  order  to  bring  out  distinctly 
the  points  of  difference: 

DEMOCRATIC.  KEPiraUCAN. 

"We  hold,  with  the  United  States  Su-        "When   the   people    (in    1896)  a$- 

?reme  Court,  that  the  Declaration  of  serobled  at  the  polls,  after  a  term  of 
ndependence  is  the  spirit  of  our  gov-     Democratic  legislation,  and  a<^ntntstn- 
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ernment,  of  which  the  Constitution  is  tion,  business  was  dead,  industry  par- 
the  form  and  letter.  We  declare  again  alyzed,  and  the  national  credit  disas- 
that  all  governments  instituted  among  trously  impaired.  .  .  .  The  Demo- 
men  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  crats  had  no  other  plan  with  which  to 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  any  gov-  improve  the  ruinous  conditions  which 
emment  not  based  upon  the  consent  of  they  had  themselves  produced  than  to 
the  governed  is  a  tyranny,  and  that  to  coin  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i6  to  i.  The 
impose  upon  any  people  a  government  Republican  party,  denouncing  this  plan 
of  force  is  to  substitute  the  methods  of  .  .  .  promised  to  restore  pros- 
imperialism  for  those  of  a  republic.  perity  by  means  of  two  legislative 
.  .  .  We  assert  that  no  nation  can  measures — a  protective  tariff  and  a  law 
long  endure  half  republic  and  half  em-  making  gold  the  standard  of  value, 
pire,  and  we  warn  the  American  people  .  .  .  Prosperity  more  general  and 
that  imperialism  abroad  will  lead  more  abundant  than  we  have  ever 
quickly  and  inevitably  to  despotism  at  known  has  followed  these  enactments, 
home.  .  .  .  We  denounce  the  For-  There  is  no  longer  controversy  as  to 
to  Rico  law  enacted  by  a  Republican  the  value  of  any  government  obliga- 
Congress  ...  as  a  bold  and  tions.  Capital  is  fully  employed  and 
open  violation  of  the  nation's  organic  labor  everywhere  is  profitably  em- 
law.  .  ,  .  We  condemn  and  de-  ployed.  Our  signal  triumph  in  the 
nounce  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  Spanish  War — unsought  and  patiently 
present  administration.  It  has  .  .  .  resisted — bore  equal  tribute  to  the 
placed  the  United  States  ...  in  courage  of  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
the  false  and  un-American  i>osition  of  ors,  and  to  the  skill  and  foresight  of  Re- 
crushing  with  military  force  the  efforts  publican  statesmanship.  ...  In  ask- 
of  our  tormer  allies  to  achieve  liberty  ing  the  American  people  to  endorse  this 
and  self-government.  .  .  .  We  op-  Republican  record  ...  we  remind 
pose  militarism.  It  means  conquest  them  of  the  fact  that  the  menace  to  their 
abroad  and  intimidation  and  oppression  prosperity  has  always  resided  tn  Demo- 
at  home.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  cratic  principles,  and  no  less  in  the  gen- 
oar  history  and  coeval  with  the  Philip-  eral  incapacity  of  the  Democratic  party 
pine  conquest  has  there  been  a  whole-  to  conduct  public  affairs.  .  .  .  The 
sale  departure  from  our  time-honored  election  of  a  Democratic  President 
and  approved  system  of  volunteer  or-  could  not  'fail  to  impair  the  country's 
ganizations.  We  denounce  it  as  un-  credit,  and  to  bring  once  more  into 
American,  un-democratic  and  un-re-  question  the  intention  of  the  American 
publican  and  as  a  subversion  of  the  people  to  maintain  upon  the  gold  stan- 
ancient  and  fixed  principles  of  a  free  dard  the  parity  of  their  money  circula- 
people."  tion." 

Principal  Ptanks  of  Party  Platforms.— 


1.  "We  reaffirm  and  endorse  the  prin-  i.  "We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the 
ciples  of  the  National  Democratic  plat-  principle  of  the  gold  standard,  and  de- 
form adopted  at  Chicago  in  1896,  and  clare  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
we  reiterate  the  demand  of  that  plat-  of  the  legislation  of  the  56th  Con- 
form for  an  American  financial  system,  gress,  by  which  the  parity  of  all  our 
made  by  the  American  people  for  them-  money  and  the  stability  of  our  currency 
selves,  wliich  shall  restore  and  maintain  upon  a  gold  basis  has  been  secured, 
a  bimetallic  price  level,  and  as  part  of  ...  We  declare  our  steadfast  oppo- 
such  system  the  immediate  restoration  sition  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil-  of  silver.  No  measure  to  that  end 
ver  and  gold  at  the  present  le^l  ratio  could  be  considered  which  was  without 
of  sixteen  to  one,  without  waiting  for  the  support  of  the  leading  commercial 
the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation."  countries  of  the  world." 

2.  "We  -pledge  the  Democratic  party 

to  an  increasmg  warfare,  in  nation,  2.  "We  recognize  the  necessity  and 
State  and  city,  against  private  mo-  propriety  of  the  honest  co-operation  of 
nopply  in  every  form.  Existing  laws  capital  to  meet  new  conditions  .  .  . 
against  trusts  must  be  enforced,  and  but  we  condemn  alt  conspiracies  and 
more  stringent  ones  must  be  enacted.  combinations  intended  to  restrict  busi- 
providing  for  publicity  .  .  .  and  ness,  to  create  monopolies,  to  limit 
requiring  all  corporations  (engaged  in  production,  or  to  control  prices,  and 
interstate  commerce)  to  show  that  they  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectively 
have  no  water  in  their  stock,  and  that  restrain  and  prevent  all  such  abuses, 
they  have  not  attempted,  and  are  not  and  secure  the  rights  of  producers,  la- 
attempting,  to  monopolize  any  branch  borers,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  in- 
of  business  or  the  production  of  any  ar-  dustry  and  commerce." 
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tides  of  merchandise,  and  the  whole 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
interstate  commerce,  the  mails,  and  all 
modes  of  interstate  communication 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  laws  upon  the  subject 
of  trusts." 

3.  "The  Filipinos  cannot  be  citizens 
without  endangering  our  civilization; 
they  cannot  be  subjects  without  imper- 
illing our  form  of  government,  .  .  . 
We  favor  an  immediate  declaration  of 
the  nation's  purpose  to  give  to  the  Fili- 
pinos: First,  a  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment; second,  independence;  and, 
third,  protection  from  outside  interfer- 
ence. .  .  .  We  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  seizing  or  purchasing  of 
distant  islands  to  be  governed  outside 
the  Constitution  and  whose  people  can 
never  become  citizens.  .  .  .  The 
burning  question  of  imperialism  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Spanish  War  involves  the 
very  existence  of  the  republic  and  the 
destruction  of>  our  free  institutions. 
We  regard  it  as  the  paramount  issue  of 
the  campaign." 

4.  "Tariff  laws  should  be  amended  by 
putting  the  products  of  trusts  upon  the 
free  list  to  prevent  monopoly  under  the 
plea  of  protection.  .  .  .  We  con- 
demn the  Dingley  tariff  law  as  a  trust- 
breeding  measure,  skilfully  devised  to 
give  the  few  favors  which  th^  do  not 
deserve,  and  to  place  upon  the  many 
burdens  which  they  should  not  bear." 

5.  "We  oppose  the  accumulation  of 
a  surplus  to  be  squandered  in  such 
barefaced  frauds  upon  the  taxpayers  as 
the  Shipping  Subsidy  bill,  which,  under 
the  false  pretence  of  prospering  Ameri- 
can ship-building,  would  put  unearned 
millions  into  the  pockets  of  favorite 
contributors  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign fund." 

6.  "We  favor  the  immediate  construc- 
tion, ownership,  and  control  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  United  States." 

7.  "In  the  interest  of  American  labor 
.  .  .  we  recommend  that  Congress 
create  a  department  of  labor,  in  charge 
of  a  secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net." 

8.  "We  favor  the  reduction  and 
speedy  repeal  of  the  war  taxes,  and  a 
return  to  the  time-honored  Democratic 
policy  of  strict  economy  in  govern- 
mental expenditures." 

g.  "We  promise  the  people  of  those 
Territories  (Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma)  immediate  statehood 
.  .  .  and  we  favor  home  rule  and  a 
territorial  form  of  government  for 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico.'* 

10.  "We  demand  the  prompt  and 
honest  fulfilment  of  our  pledge  to  the 
Cuban  people  and  the  world  that  the 


3.  "No  other  coursewas  possible  than 
to  destroy  Spain's  sovercigrity  through- 
out the  western  Indies  and  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  That  course  created 
our  responsibility  ...  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
and  for  the  etablishment  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  performance  of 
international  obligations.    Our  author- 

could  not  be  less  than  our  responsi- 
bility .  .  .  and  it  became  the  high  duty 
of  the  government  to  maintain  its  ao- 
thority.to  putdown  armed  insurrection, 
and  to  confer  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  civilization  upon  all  the  rescued 
peoples.    The  largest  measure  of  self- 

government  consistent  with  their  wd- 
ire  and  our  duties  shall  be  secared  to 
them  by  law." 

4.  "We  renew  our  faith  in  the  policy 
of  protection  to  American  labor.  In 
that  policy  our  industries  have  been  es- 
stablished,  diversified,  and  maintained. 
.  .  .  We  favor  the  associated  policy 
of  reciprocity,  so  directed  as  to  open 
our  markets  on  favorable  terms  for 
what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce,  in 
return  for  free  fordgn  markets." 

5.  "Our  present  dependence  upon 
foreign  shipping  ...  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  industry  of  this  country.  It 
it  is  also  a  serious  danger  to  our  trade. 
.  .  .  The  national  defence  and  naval 
efficiency  of  this  country,  moreover, 
supply  a  compelling  reason  for  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  us  to  recover 
our  former  place  among  the  trade- 
carrying  fleets  of  the  world." 

6.  "We  favor  the  construction. owner- 
ship, control  and  protection  of  an  Isth- 
mtan  canal  bv  the  government  of  the 
United  States.*' 

7.  "In  the  interest  of  our  expanding 
commerce  we  recommend  that  Con- 
gress create  a  department  of  commerce 
and  industries,  in  the  charge  of  a  sec- 
retary, with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet" 

8.  "The  country  is  now  justified  in 
expecting,  and  it  will  be  the' policy  of 
the  Republican  party  to  bring  about,  a 
reduction  of  the  war  taxes." 

9.  "We  favor  home  rule  for  and  the 
early  admission  to  statehood  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Oklahoma." 


10.  To  Cuba  independence  and  self- 
government  were  assured  in  the  same 
voice  by  which  war  was  declared,  and 
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Praridentlal  Cmpalca. 


United  States  has  no  disposition  nor 
intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  ju- 
risdiction or  control  over  the  island  of 
Cvthi,  except  for  its  pacification." 


to  the  letter  this  pledge  shall  be  per- 
formed." 


Other  Conventions  and  Platforus. 

Social  Democratic  Convention. — On  March  9  the  Social  Democratic  party,  at  their 
National  convention  held  at  Indianapolis,  nominated  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana, 
for  President,  and  Job  Harriman,  of  California,  for  Vice-President.  In  the  plat- 
form adopted,  the  object  of  the  party  was  declared  to  be:  (i)  "The  organization 
of  the  working  class  into  a  political  party  to  conquer  the  public  powers  now  con- 
trolled by  capitalists,"  and  {2)  "the  abolition  of  wage  slavery,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  national  system  of  co-operative  industry,  based  upon  the  social  or  common 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution,  to  be  administered  by 
society  in  the  common  interest  of  all  its  members,  and  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  socially  useful  classes  from  the  domination  of  capitalism."  For  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  ends  the  following  recommendations  were  made: 

"i.  Revision  of  our  federal  Constitution  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  com- 
plete control  of  government  by  the  people  irrespective  of  sex. 

"2.  The  public  ownership  of  all  industries  controlled  by  monopolies,  trusts,  and 
combines. 

"3.  The  public  ownership  of  all  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  all  means 
of  transportation,  and  communication;  all  waterworks,  gas,  and  electric  plants, 
and  other  public  utilities. 

"4.  The  public  ownership  of  all  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  other 
mines,  and  all  oil  and  gas  wells. 

"5.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  facilities 
of  production. 

"6.  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  public  works  and  improvements  for  the 
employment  of  the  unemployed,  the  public  credit  to  be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 
"7.  Useful  inventions  to  be  free,  the  inventor  to  be  remunerated  by  the  public 
"8.  Labor  legislation  to  be  national,  instead  of  local,  and  international  when 

possible. 

"9.  National  insurance  of  working  people  against  accidents,  lack  of  employment, 
and  want  in  old  age. 

"10.  Equal  civil  and  political  rights  for  men  and  women,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  laws  discriminating  against  women. 

"11.  The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional  representation, 
and  the  right  of  recall  of  representatives  by  the  voters. 

"12.  Abolition  of  war  and  the  introduction  of  international  arbitration." 

Anti-Fusion  Populist  Convention. — The  national  convention  of  the  Anti-Fusion, 
or  Middle-of-the-Road  Populists,  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  9  and  10. 
Wharton  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Igna- 
tius Donnelly,  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  adopted  was 
in  part  as  follows:  "We  demand  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  ttnperative 
mandate  for  such  changes  of  fisting  fundamental  and  statute  law  as  will  enable 
the  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  propose  and  compel  the  enactment  of 
such  laws  as  they  desire;  to  reject  such  as  they  deem  injurious  to  their  interests, 
and  to  recall  unfaithful  public  servants."  "We  demand  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  those  means  of  communication  and  transportation  which  the  people 
may  elect."  "The  land,  including  all  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  a  heritage  of 
the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for  speculative  purposes,  and  alien 
ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited."  "A  scientific  and  absolute  paper  money 
— not  redeemable  in  any  specific  commodity — issued  by  the  government  only, 
without  the  intervention  of  banks,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demands 
of  commerce,  is  the  best  currency  that  can  be  devised,  but  until  such  financial 
system  is  secured,  we  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold 
at  the  legal  ratio  of  16  to  i."  "We  demand  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  graduated 
tax  on  incomes  and  inheritances."  "We  demand  the  election  of  President.  Vice- 
President,  federal  judges,  and  United  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people."  "We 
are  opposed  to  trusts,  and  declare  the  contention  between  the  old  parties  on  the 
monopoly  question  is  a  sham  battle,  and  that  no  solution  of  this  mighty  problem  is 
possible  without  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities." 

Populist  Convention. — ^The  Peoples,  or  Populist,  National  Convention  convened 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  on  May  g.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was 
ttnanimously  nominated  for  President,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minne- 
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sola,  for  Vice-President.  One  of  the  important  questions  presented  to  the  con- 
vention was  whether  it  should  nominate  a  candidate  of  its  own  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  or  whether  it  should  draw  up  a  list  of  names,  one  of  whom  should 
be  chosen  after  conference  with  the  Democrats  and  Silver  Republicans,  when  their 
conventions  met  at  Kansas  City,  as  the  joint  vice-presidential  candidate  of  the 
three  organizations.  Apprehension  lest  too  much  deference  to  the  action  of  other 
conventions  might  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Populist  party  led  to  the  defe^  of 
the  conference  proposal,  and  Mr.  Towne  was  then  nominated  (see  paragraph  Prog- 
ress of  the  Campaign.)  The  main  planks  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, are  as  follows:  The  Currency  bill  of  rgoo  is  denounced,  because  it  makes 
all  money  obligations  payable  in  gold,  provides  for  a  perpetual  debt,  doubles  the 
capital  of  bankers  "by  returning  to  them  the  face  value  of  their  bonds  in  current 
money  notes,  so  that  they  may  draw  one  interest  from  the  government  and  another 
from  the  people,"  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  issue  on  occasion 
new  bonds  to  an  unlimited  amount,  strikes  down  the  greenback,  and  "opens  the 
printing  mints  of  the  treasury  to  the  free  coinage  of  bank  paper  money,  to  enricb 
the  few  and  impoverish  the  many."  The  party  pledges  itself  to  endeavor  to 
restore  the  greenback,  redeem  the  United  States  bonds,  retire  all  corporation 
money,  and  reopen  the  government  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited  comage  of 
gold  and  silver  at  the  legal  ratio  of  i6  to  i.  The  action  of  the  administration 
in  the  Philippines  is  condemned  as  being  in  conflict  with  all  precedents  of  Ameri- 
can national  life,  and  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  plain  precepts  of  humanity.  A  stoppage  of  the  war  is  demanded  by  the  assur- 
ance of  independence  to  the  Filipinos  and  the  establishment  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment of  their  own  creation.  Public  ownership  and  control  of  trusts  is  recom- 
mended, and  also  the  abolishment  of  tariffs  on  goods  sold  by  trusts;  and  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes  direct  legislation  is  demanded  by  means  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Other  planks  of  the  platform  are  those  advocating  an  income  tax. 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  and 
the  popular  election  of  United  States  senators.  Sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
Boers,  injunctions  by  the  courts  in  labor  disputes  are  condemned,  and  the  Repub- 
lican administration  is  denounced  for  "its  sinister  efforts  to  substitute  a  standing 
army  for  the  citizen  soldiery,  which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  republic" 

Prohibition  Convention. — ^The  national  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  con- 
vened at  Chicago  on  June  27.  The  delegates,  numbering  693  and  representing  37 
States,  nominated  John  G.  Wooley,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  H.  B.  Metcalf,  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  adopted  stated  that  "there  is  no 
principle  advocated  by  any  other  party  which  could  be  manifested  in  government 
with  such  beneficent  moral  and  material  results  as  the  principle  of  prohibition  applied 
to  the  beverage  liquor  traffic."  Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  were 
declared  to  be  insincere  in  their  assumed  opposition  to  monopolies,  inasmuch  as  the}' 
did  not  dare  to  attack  "the  most  dangerous  of  them  all,  the  liquor  power."  The 
platform  declared  of  President  McKinley  that  "as  a  wine  drinker  at  public  banquets 
and  as  a  wine-serving  host  at  the  White  House  he  has  done  more  to  encourage  the 
liquor  business,  to  demoralize  the  temperance  habits  of  young  men,  and  to  brii« 
Christian  practices  and  requirements  into  disrepute  than  any  other  President  this 
republic  has  had."  The  President  was  further  arraigned  for  "the  army  canteen,  with 
all  its  dire  brood  of  disease,  immorality,  sin,  and  death  in  this  country,  in  Cuba,  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,"  and  for  his  "apparent  contempt  for  the  vast  number 
pf  petitions  and  petitioners  protesting  against  it."  The  platform  averred  that  the 
President,  by  executive  order,  could  have  at  any  time  closed  eveo'  army  saloon  if  he 
had  been  so  inclined.  The  construction  put  by  the  administration  upon  the  Army 
Liquor  law  of  1899  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquors  in  any  post,  exchange,  or  canteen 
was  condemned  as  being  a  "refusal  to  enforce  that  law"  and  a  "treasonable  nullifica- 
tion" of  it.  An  amendment  to  the  platform  was  passed  advocating  that  the  right 
of  the  ballot  should  not  be  denied  to  any  citizen  on  account  of  sex. 

Silver  Republican  Convention. — The  national  convention  of  the  Lincoln,  or  Silver. 
Republican  party  was  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  July  4,  1900.  This  party,  which 
was  created  in  1896  by  the  declaration  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  for 
gold  coinage,  adopted  a  platform  which  advocated  bimetallism  as  "the  right  basis 
of  a  monetary  system  under  the  national  Constitution ;"  denounced  the  Porto  Rico 
Tariff  law  and  monarchy  and  the  whole  theory  of  imperial  control condemned 
"combinations,  trusts,  and  corporations  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
prices  and  quantity  of  articles  supplied  to  the  public;"  favored  a  graduated  income 
tax,  the  repeal  of  the  war  tax.  popular  election  of  United  States  senators,  and  a  more 
extended  civil  service.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Democratic  nominee,  was  made  the  unani- 
mous candidate  of  the  convention  for  the  presidency.  For  Vice-President  the 
convention  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne.  the  Populist  candi- 
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date  for  the  vice-presidency;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  convention  to 
confer  with  committees  of  the  Populists  and  Democrats,  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Towne 
might  be  nominated  both  the  Democratic  and  Silver  Republican  conventions.  But 
to  the  great  disappomtment  of  the  Silver  Republicans  the  Democrats  nominated 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  the  vice-presidency.  The  Silver  Republicans  then  determined  that 
they  would,  nevertheless,  nominate  Mr.  Towne,  and  the  matter  was  about  to  be  voted 
upon  when  Mr.  Towne,  in  an  earnest  and  disinterested  address,  reminded  the  dele- 
gates tiiat  "there  was  a  national  issue  in  the  coming  election  which  towered  above 
the  interests  of  men."  The  almost  identical  principles,  he  said,  in  the  Democratic 
and  Silver  Republican  platforms  constituted  a  compelling  cause  for  the  Silver 
Republicans  to  accept  the  Democratic  candidates,  for  in  no  other  way  could  their 
votes  assume  their  full  value.  The  convention  then  agreed  to  refer  thevice-presidential 
matter  to  their  national  committee  with  power  to  act.  On  July  7  this  committee 
issued  an  address,  accepting  Mr.  Stevenson  as  the  Silver  Republican  vice-presidential 
candidate. 

Minor  Conventions. — ^The  national  convention  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  June  2  to  8.  The  convention  on  June  6  nommated  for 
President,  Joseph  F.  Maloney,  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  Vice-President,  Valen- 
tine Remmel,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  main  plank  of  their  platform  was  in  part  as 
follows:  "We, therefore, call  upon  the  wage  workers  of  the  United  States.and  upon 
all  other  honest  citizens,  to  organize  under  the  banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party; 
.  .  .  so  that  ...  we  may  put  an  end  to  that  barbarous  struggle  (of  competi- 
tive industry)  by  the  abolition  of  classes,  the  restoration  of  the  land  and  of  all  means 
of  production,  transportation,  and  distribution  to  the  people  as  a  collective  body, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of 
planless  production,  industrial  war,  and  social  disorder;  a  commonwealth  in  whidi 
every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit  of  his  faculties,  multiplied 
by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilization."  The  United  Christian  party  nominated 
the  Rev.  S.  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-President.  On  September  5,  the  National  party, 
which  had  failed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Gold  Democrats  or  the 
Anti-Imperialists,  nominated  Senator  Donaldson  Caffery,  of  Louisiana,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  A,  M.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform 
adopted  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  urged  a  more  extended 
civil  service  reform,  condemned  "the  granting  of  corrupting  special  privileges, 
whether  under  the  guise  of  subsidies,  bounties,  undeserved  pensions,  or  trust- 
breeding  tariffs."  The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Philippines  was  also 
denounced.  On  September  5,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Reform  party  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  refer- 
endum vote  of  that  party,  Seth  H.  Ellis,  of  Ohio,  had  been  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, and  S.  T.  Nicholson,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President. 

Liberty  Congress  of  the  Anti-Imperialists. — A  convention  of  lepresentative  Anti- 
Imperialists,  presided  over  by  ex-Govemor  George  A.  Boutwell.  of  Massachusetts, 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  August  15.  The  convention  issued  an  address  to  the 
voters  of  the  United  States,  which  was,  in  part,  as  follows;  "For  the  first  time  in 
our  country's  history  the  President  has  undertaken  to  subjugate  a  foreign  people 
and  to  rule  them  by  despotic  power.  He  has  thrown  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag  over  slavery  and  polygamy  in  the  Sulu  Islands.  He  has  arrogated  to  himself 
the  power  to  impose  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  a  government 
without  their  consent  and  taxation  without  representation.  He  is  waging  war  upon 
them  for  asserting  the  very  principles  for  the  maintenance  of  which  our  forefathers 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  He  claims  for  himself 
and  Congress  authority  to  govern  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  without 
constitutional  restraint.  .  .  .  The  poltcyof  the  President  offers  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  no  hope  of  independent,  no  prospect  of  American 
citizenship,  no  constitutional  protection,  no  representation  in  the  O^ngress  whidi 
taxes  them.  This  is  the  government  of  men  by  arbitrary  power  without  their  con- 
sent; this  is  imperialism.'  We,  therefore,  "make  the  following  recommendations 
to  our  countrymen :  First,  that  without  regard  to  their  views  on  minor  questions 
of  domestic  policy  they  withhold  their  votes  from  Mr.  McKinley,  in  order  to  stamp 
with  their  disapproval  what  he  has  done.  Second,  that  they  vote  for  those  candidates 
for  Congress  in  their  re^wctive  districts  who  will  oppose  the  policy  of  imperialism. 
Third,  while  we  welcome  any  other  method  of  opposing  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
McKinlQr,  we  advise  direct  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
crushing  imperialism.  We  are  convinced  of  Mr.  Bryan's  sincerity  and  of  his  earnest 
purpose  to  secure  to  the  Filipinos  their  independence.  His  position  and  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  the  platform  of  his  party  on  the  vital  issue  of  the  campaign  meet 
our  unqualified  approval." 


The  Issue  of  Imperiausm. 
The  General  Position  of  the  Two  Parties. — Imperialism,  if  not,  as  the  Democrats 
asserted  it  to  be,  the  predominant  issue  of  the  campaign,  was,  at  least,  the  most 
discussed,  for  the  questions  involved  were  comparatively  new  to  American  politics, 
of  much  popular  interest,  and  offered  considerable  opportunities  for  tntcrpar^ 
cleavage.  The  Democrats  felt  about  imperialism  as  the  Republicans  did  upon  the 
currency,  that  this  issue  alone  considered,  the  country  would  vote  them  into  power. 
The  arraignment  of  the  Republican  colonial  [>olicy  by  Senator  Hoar  and  otlier 
Republicans,  and  the  continued  protest  against  it  by,  perhaps,  the  ablest  portion  of 
the  independent  press,  had,  it  was  thought,  created  in  the  Republican  party  a  formid- 
able minority,  opposed  to  imperialism.  A  number  of  Democrats  and  Independents 
who  had  voted  against  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  had  announced  their  intention  of  opposing 
Mr.  McKinley  on  account  of  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  administration;  for  the 
same  reason  the  Anti-Imperialists,  presided  over  by  ex-Govemor  Boutwell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  declared  for  Mr.  Bryan's  election.  Besides  these  direct  reasons  for 
pressing  the  colonial  question,  the  Democrats  had  an  equally  cogent  one  in  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  were  insistent  upon  the  importance  of  the  current  question. 
To  allow  the  Republicans  to  focus  public  attention  upon  the  latter  issue  would  he 
to  repeat  the  previous  campaign,  but  with  less  chance  a  priori  for  Democratic  success 
than  in  1896;  hence,  the  refusal  of  the  Democrats  to  permit  themselves  to  be  diverted 
from  what  they  considered  to  be  the  main  issue.  The  Democratic  attack  ("Demo- 
crats" are,  in  general,  classed  here  for  convenience  as  those  opposed  to  the  Repub- 
licans on  this  single  question)  upon  the  Republican  policy  in  Porto  Rico,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Philippines,  was  based  mainly  upon  the  theoretic  ground  that 
«>vemment  without  the  consent  and  representation  of  the  governed  is  tyranny ;  the 
Republican  defence  was,  in  the  main,  that  no  other  course  was  or  had  been  possible 
in  the  premises. 

Porto  Rican  Tariff. — In  reference  to  Porto  Rico  the  issue  was  upon  the  tariff  of 
15  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  laid  by  the  56th  Congress  upon  exports  from  Porto 
Rico  into  the  United  States  and  vice  versa  (see  Pokto  Rico).  The  position  taken 
by  the  two  parties  upon  this  subject  is  shown  as  follows : 


"Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands became  a  part  of  the  United 
States  on  the  irth  of  April,  iSgg.  .  .  . 
The  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  these  new  acquisitions  depend  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  The  powers  of  Congress  in- 
clude the  power  to  legislate  for  the 
government  of  territories,  and  the  pro- 
hibitions upon  Congress  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  ex- 
tend to  all  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
constitutional  clause  forbidding  un- 
equal taxation  is  as  vital  and  important 
a  prohibition  upon  Congress  as  any 
one  contained  in  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  What  au- 
thority is  there  for  singling  out  cerUiin 
prohibitions  upon  Congress  and  saying 
that  they  apply  to  the  territories,  while 
others  do  not?  The  House  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  in  conformity 
with  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  war  reported 
to  the  House  in  favor  of  free  trade  for 
Porto  Rico.  Suddenly  and  later  a  bill 
was  reported  b^  the  same  committee 
imposing  a  tariff  upon  Porto  Rico. 
Dr.  Jek^U's  transformation  was  not 
more  miraculous  or  more  complete. 
,  ,  .  Free  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines was  the  shadow  overhanging  the 
expansion  policy  of  the  administration. 
...  It  was  not  the  small  crop  of 
sugar  which  Porto  Rico  contributes 


"The  President,  in  his  annua!  mes- 
sage, recommended  that  'Our  plain 
duty  is  to  abolish  all  customs  tariffs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico 
and  give  her  products  free  access  to  our 
markets.'  It  became  apparent  soob 
after  this  suggestion,  however,  that 
conditions  in  the  island,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  property  by  the  hurricane 
and  the  absolute  mability  of  the  people 
to  pay  taxes,  .  .  .  made  it  impera- 
tive that  some  temporary  provision 
must  be  made  by  the  United  States  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
equally  apparent  that  Congress  should 
not  take  a  step  which  could  be  looked 
upon  as  establishing  a  precedent  for  de- 
manding absolute  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  any  and  all  island 
territory  which  came  to  it.  Absolute 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines,  with  their 
population  of  nearly  10.000.000  of  Asi- 
atic cheap  labor,  would  have  proved 
damaging  to  the  labor  interests  of  the 
United  States.  ...  It  was  for  this 
specific  purpose  of  protecting  the  labor 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  that  Re- 
publican leaders  determined  to  insist 
upon  a  mere  shadow  of  tariff  duties  be- 
tween Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  .  .  .  provides  that  .  . 
the  duties  and  taxes  collected  in  Porto 
Rico  shall  ...  be  used  for  the 
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.   .   .   that  excited  the  interest  of  the     government  and  benefit  of  Porto  Rico." 
sugar  trust,  and  made  it  determine  to  — From    the    "Campaign  Text-book" 
bend  a  President  and  a  Congress  to  its     issued  by  the  RepubUcan  National  Corn- 
will;    it  was  the  question  whether  the  mitteg. 
sugar    monopoly    should    be  brolten 
down  by  free  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines.   .    .  ." — from  the  "Campaign 
Text-book,"  issued  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Philippine  Insurrection. — The  issue  in  regard  to  the  Philifmines  was  a  complex 
one,  covering  every  phase  of  the  colonial  problem  and  extending  to  nearly  all  the 
acts  of  the  administration  bearing  thereon  since  the  conclusion  oi  the  Spanish  War. 
The  policy  of  the  administration  m  the  Philippines  previous  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  was  criticised  during  the  campaign  somewhat  as  follows:  i.  The 
correspondence  of  the  government  asking  for  information  as  to  the  commercial  value 
and  advantages  of  the  Philippines  indicated  an  early  and  unacknowledged  desire  on 
its  part  for  their  possession.  2.  United  States  officers  accepted  the  co-operation 
of  the  Filipinos  against  Spain  and  permitted  them  to  believe  that  independence  would 
be  given  them.  3.  A  representative  Philippine  government  was  set  up  by  the  natives  on 
September  15,  1898,  without  opposition  from  the  United  States.  4.  Later  the  policy 
of  the  administration  was  abruptly  altered.  The  Filipinos  were  debarred  from  the 
sessions  of  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  and  the  President  instructed  his  commis- 
uoners  to  exact  the  entire  archipelago,  instead  of  only  an  island  or  coaling  station. 
5.  While  the  treaty  was  pending  in  the  Senate  the  President,  without  warrant  of 
congressional  or  other  authority,  directed  General  Otis  to  proclaim  the  extension 
of  United  States  authority  "to  the  whole  of  the  ceded  territory,"  thus  arousing  the 
animosity  of  the  Filipinos.  6.  An  attack  on  the  Filipinos,  reported  in  the  United 
States  as  an  attack  by  the  Filipinos,  was  the  occasion  for  the  final  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

To  charges  of  this  nature  the  President  in  his  letter  of  September  8,  accepting 
the  nomination  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  presidency,  replied  in  part  as  follows: 
"Nobody  who  will  avail  himself  of  the  facts  will  longer  hold  that  there  was  any 
alliance  between  our  soldiers  and  the  insurgents,  or  that  any  promise  of  independence 
was  made  to  them.  .  .  .  On  May  26,  1898,  Admiral  Dewey  was  instructed  by  me 
to  make  no  alliance  with  any  party  or  faction  in  the  Philippines  that  would  incur 
liability  to  maintain  their  cause  in  the  future,  and  he  replied,  '.  .  .  I  have  entered 
into  no  alliance  with  the  insurgents  or  with  any  other  faction.'  ...  It  has  been 
asserted  that  there  would  have  been  no  fighting  in  the  Philippines  if  Congress  had 
declared  its  purpose  to  give  independence  to  the  Tagal  insurgents.  The  insurgents 
did  not  wait  for  the  action  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Before  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  the 
Senate  ...  the  insurgents  attacked  the  American  army,  after  being  previously 
advised  that  the  American  forces  were  under  orders  not  to  fire  upon  them,  except  in 
defence.  The  papers  found  in  the  recently  captured  archives  of  the  insurgents 
demonstrate  that  this  attack  had  been  carefully  planned  for  weeks  before  it  occurred." 

Instructions  to  the  Parts  Peace  Commission. — The  President  further  made  public 
excerpts  from  his  instructions  lo  the  Paris  Peace  Commission.  These  excerpts  and 
the  comments  made  upon  them  by  Anti-Imperialists  are  in  part  as  follows: 

"When  the  Senate  asked  for  these  "In  addressing  the  Peace  Commis- 
instructions  they  were  refused  on  the  sion  before  its  departure  for  Paris,  I 
ground  that  it  would  be  'incompatible  said:  'We  took  up  arms  only  in  obe- 
with  the  public  interest'  to  make  them  dience  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
public.  Now,  in  party  interest  they  are  in  the  fulfilment  of  high  public  and 
unveiled,  but  in  what  form?  Evidently  moral  obligations.  We  had  no  design 
in  a  garbled  form."  "Why  did  not  the  of  aggrandizement  and  no  ambition  of 
President  publish  his  instructions  to  the  conquest  ...  It  is  my  earnest  wish 
Paris  commissioners  in  full?"  "Was  it  that  the  United  States,  in  making 
because  his  first  instructions  were  not  peace,  should  follow  the  same  high  rule 
to  take  the  Philippines?  It  has  been  of  conduct  which  guided  it  in  facing 
openly  asserted  and  never  authoritatively  war.  It  should  be  as  scrupulous  and 
denied  that  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  magnanimous  in  the  concluding  settle- 
original  policy.  The  mutilated  document  ment  as  it  was  just  and  humane  in  its 
looks  very  much  as  if  this  were  entirely  original  action.  Our  aim  in  the  ad- 
true;  ss  if  the  President  were  as  sure  in  justment  of  peace  should  be  di- 
August,  1898.  that  'plain  duty'  required  rected  to  lasting  results,  and  to  the 
us  to  get  out  of  the  Philippines,  as  he  achievement  of  the  common  good 
was  in  December,  1899,  that  it  com-  under  the  demands  of  civilization 
tnanded  us  to  give  Porto  Rico  free  rather  than  to  ambitious  designs, 
trade;  and  as  if  powerful  commercial  Without  any  original  thought  jjf  com-, 
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plete  or  even  partial  acquisition,  the 
presence  and  success  of  our  arms  in 
Manila  imposes  upon  us  obligations 
which  we  cannot  disregard.'  "... 

On  October  28,  1898,  while  the  Peace 
Commission  was  continuing  its  nego- 
tiations in  Paris,  the  following  addi- 
tional instructions  were  sent :  .  .  . 
"It  is  undisputed  that  Spain's  authority 
is  permanently  destroyed  in  every  part 
of  the  Philippines.  To  leave  any  part 
in  her  feeble  control  now  would  in- 
crease our  difhculties  and  be  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  humanity.  Nor  can 
we  permit  Spain  to  transfer  any  of  the 
islands  to  another  power.  Nor  can  we 
invite  another  power  or  powers  to  join 
the  United  States  in  sovereignty  over 
them.  We  must  either  hold  them  or 
turn  them  back  to  Spain.  Conse- 
quently, grave  as  are  the  responsibilities 
and  unforeseen  as  are  the  difficulties, 
the  President  can  see  but  one  plain 
path  of  duty,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Archipelago.  Greater  difficulties  and 
more  serious  complications — adminis- 
trative and  international — would  follow 
any  other  course.  The  President  has 
given  to  the  views  of  the  commissioners 
the  fullest  consideration,  and  in  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  above  mentioned  in 
the  light  of  information  communicated 
to  the  commission  and  to  the  President 
since  your  departure,  he  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  single  consideration  of 
duty  and  humanity." — President  Mc- 
McKinley,  September  8,  1900. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris. — But  while  Anti-Imperialists  criticised  the  policy  of  the 
administration  leading  up  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they  were  also 
inclined  to  criticise  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democratic  party,  without  whose  aid  the 
treaty  could  not  have  been  ratified.  In  this  latter  criticism  the  Republicans  concurred : 
for,  they  said,  from  the  war  and  the  treaty  have  sprung  the  responsibilities  which 
we  cannot  now  disavow.  If  Mr.  Br^an  considers  that  the  United  States  should  not 
maintain  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  he  should  not  have  lent  aid  to  us  in 
assuming  sovereignty.  By  his  advocacy  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  he  became 
partner  to  the  act,  and  cannot  now  in  equity  deny  its  consequence.  The  defence  and 
criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position  may  be  given  as  follows : 


interests  turned  him  about  in  one  case, 
as  in  the  other." 

"Why  did  not  President  McKinley 
recognize  that  right  (of  independence) 
of  the  Philippine  islanders?  Because, 
as  he  said  in  his  instructions  to  his 
Peace  Commissioners,  ,  .  .  'we 
must  either  hold  the  Philippine  Islands 
or  turn  them  back  to  Spain.'  What? 
.  .  .  Did  it  never  occur  to  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  that  there  was  another 
alternative,  which  should  at  the  very 
start  have  suggested  itself  to  a  Republi- 
can President  as  the  most  natural — 
namely,  to  let  them,  according  to  our 
own  precedent  and  that  of  Cuba,  have 
an  independent  government  of  their 
own?  .  .  .  Did  our  victory  at  Ma- 
nila create  for  us  responsibilities  essen- 
tially different  from  those  which  were 
created  for  us  by  our  victory  at  San- 
tiago in  Cuba?  .  .  .  But  nobody 
finds  that  our  Cuban  responsibilities 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  tolerate 
and  recognize  the  independence  of 
Cuba.  .  .  .  There  is  no  candid  man 
living  who  will  not  admit  that  had  the 
President  instructed  our  Peace  Com- 
missioners to  embody  in  the  peace 
treaty  the  same  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  Philippines  as  to  Cuba,  and  had 
he  treated  the  Filipinos  accordingly, 
.  .  .  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  have 
been  shed,  as  no  blood  has  been  shed 
in  Cuba  since  her  liberation." — Carl 
Schurs,  Cooper  Union  speech. 


"1  believed  it  was  better  to  ratify  the 
treaty  and  end  the  war,  release  the  vol- 
unteers, remove  the  excuse  for  war  ex- 
penditures, and  then  give  to  the  Filipi- 
nos the  independence  which  might  b^ 
forced  from  Spain  by  a  new  treaty. 
.  .  .  I  thoURht  it  safer  to  trust  the 
American  people  to  give  independence 
to  the  Filipinos  than  to  trust  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose  to  di- 
plomacy with  an  unfriendly  nation. 
IJncoln  embodied  an  argument  in  the 
question  when  he  asked,  'Can  aliens 
make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can 
make  lavi-s?'  With  the  treaty  ratified,  a 
clean-cut  issue  is  presented  between  a 
government  by  consent  and  a  govern- 
ment by  force,  and  Imperialists  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  all  that  hap- 
pens until  the  question  is  settled.  If 
the  treaty  had  been  rejected,  the  oppo- 


"He  (Mr.  Bryan)  thought  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  were  entitled 
to  govern  themselves.  He  thought 
we  had  no  constitutional  power  to  gov- 
ern them.  He  thought  that  to  under- 
take that  government  was  to  convert 
this  government  into  an  empire.  He 
thought  it  was  to  do  infinite  mischiel 
to  our  citizenship,  and  infinite  wrong 
to  the  people  we  were  to  subjugate. 
Now,  so  believing,  Mr.  Bryan  came  to 
Washington  and  .  .  .  put  forth  all 
his  power  as  a  great  political  leader  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  this  treaty. 
.  .  .  T^e  treaty,  whose  adoption 
Mr.  Bryan  procured,  .  .  .  declared 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
subjects  of  the  United  States.  It  made 
their  warfare  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  It 
made  it  the  constitutional  dutvi  of  the 
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nents  of  imperialism  would  have  been 
held  responsible  for  any  international 
complications  which  might  have  arisen 
before  the  ratification  of  another 
treaty."  "That  treaty  severed  the 
chains  of  connection  with  the  Filipinos 
according  to  European  ideas.  But  that 
treaty  could  not  confer  upon  us  a  title 
to  the  Philippines,  because  we  must 
deal  with  the  Filipinos  according  to 
American  principles,  and  not  according 
to  European  ones.  There  has  never 
been  a  moment  from  that  time  to  this 
when  we  could  not  have  promised  the 
Filipinos  independence  and  stopped  the 
war  and  brought  our  soldiers  home  and 
made  this  nation  respected  abroad." 
"If  the  Bacon  resolution  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  carried  out 
by  the  President,  either  at  the  time  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  or  at  any 
time  afterward,  it  would  have  taken 
the  question  of  imperialism  out  of  poli- 
tics and  left  the  American  people  free 
to  deal  with  their  domestic  problems. 
But  the  resolution  was  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  the  Republican  Vice-President, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  a  Republican 
Congress  has  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
tion whatever  in  the  matter."  "I  did 
not  make  the  treaty.  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  a  treaty  that  gave  indepen- 
dence to  the  Cubans  and  denied  it  to  the 
Filipinos.  The  President  is  responsible 
for  that,  and  if  he  had  given  to  the 
Filipinos  the  same  assurance  of  inde- 
pendence that  he  gave  to  the  Cubans, 
not  a  gun  would  have  been  fired  in  Ma- 
nila, and  those  people  would  have  been 
our  friends  to-day." — W.  J.  Bbyan, 
from  speech  of  acceptance,  July  12,  and 
Madison  Square  Garden  speech,  Octo- 
ber i6. 


President  to  put  that  insurrection 
down.  It  also  affirmed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  pur- 
chase sovereignty  over  ten  million  peo- 
ple for  money.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bryan 
says  he  thought  the  mischief  would  be 
cured  by  the  passage  of  the  Bacon  res- 
olution affirming  our  purpose  to  give 
that  people  self-government  hereafter. 
Mr.  Bryan  .  .  .  must  have  known 
that  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
was  quite  improbable,  and  that  if  it 
had  passed  the  Senate,  it  would  have 
been  of  no  vigor  or  effect  whatever, 
.  .  .  unless  it  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House  and  approved  by  the  President. 
.  .  .  A  treaty  is  greater  than  a  com- 
mon statute,  because  it  not  only  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  it  pledges  the  faith 
of  the  American  people.  .  .  .  But 
Mr.  Bryan  says  he  wanted  to  get  the 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  into  the  hands  of  Congress. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  his  whole  theory 
was  and  is  that  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  a  matter  with  which  Congress  has 
rightfully  or  constitutionally  nothing 
to  do;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
method  he  took  was  not  calculated  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
President,  or  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Congress.  But  he  says  he  wanted 
to  get  peace  with  Spain,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  making 
amendments  to  the  treaty  to  which 
Spain  might  not  consent  But  he 
knew  very  well  that  the  war  with  Spain 
was  over.  Her  fleets  were  shattered, 
her  armies  were  captive,  she  had  sued 
for  peace.  .  .  .  How  idle  is  any 
suggestion  that  S^ain  would  not  gladly 
have  acquiesced  in  an  amendment  of 
the  treaty  which  put  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands on  the  same  footing  with  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Cuba!  A  cable  dispatch  would 
ave  brought  the  eager  consent  of 
Spain  to  such  an  amendment  in  twenty- 
four  hours." — Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
iH  October  "North  American  Review." 


Present  Philippine  Policy. — Upon  the  actual  administration  of  the  Philippines 
subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
Republican  leaders  to  retain  the  Filipinos  as  subject  peoples,  giving  them,  however, 
as  much  self-government  as  they  were  capable  of  exercising,  the  Democrats  submitted 
two  propositions — one  of  theory,  the  other  of  fact.  As  to  the  first,  they  claimed  that 
the  basis  of  American  Uws  and  institutions  was  the  dictum  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  "governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  The  American  people  had  never  hitherto  swerved  from  this"  principle — 
the  principle,  as  applied  to  territorial  expansion,  that  "the  Constitution  follows  the 
flag.'  If  this  principle  was  now  adhered  to.  the  Americans  had  no  title  to  the 
Filipinos;  if  it  was  not  adhered  to,  then  the  Americans  waived  their  guarantee  that 
they  themselves  should  be  governed  under  the  Constitution.  On  the  questions  of 
fact  involved  the  Democrats  maintained  that  the  Filipinos  were  capable  of  self- 
government  and  also  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Republicans,  tending  to 
show  the  expediency  of  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States,  were 
fallacious.  The  Republicans,  in  defence  of  their  policy  abroad,  took,  in  general,  the 
negative  side  of  the  contentions  and  propositions  advanced  by  the  Democrats  and 
Anti-Imperialists.  In  more  detail  and  in  order,  the  main  arguments  of  the  two  parties 
may  be  ^ven  as  follows: 
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The  Principle  of  the  "Consent  of  the  Governed." — ^To  the  Democratic  contention, 
that  by  principle  and  precedent  American  government  is  government  with  "the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  the  Republicans  replied  in  several  ways.  It  was  stated,  is 
the  first  place,  that  this  was  not  a  fact ;  that  the  so-called  principle  o£  "govcmincnt 
by  consent"  was  an  eicploded  aphorism,  borrowed  by  Jefferson  from  abroad,  useful  in 
its  time  and  place,  but  unsuited  and  impracticable  in  its  literal  rendering  to  the  actions 
required  of  a  great  government  and  world  power.  In  the  second  place,  and  this 
was  more  insisted  upon  by  Republicans,  the  Democrats  had  themselves  denied  the 
application  of  the  aphorism  in  question.  For  some  years  they  had  been  eng^ed  in 
disenfranchising  the  negroes  of  the  South ;  assuredly,  without  the  "consent '  of  the 
negroes.  Already  in  four  States  the  bulk  of  the  negroes  had  been  denied  the  ballot, 
and  in  a  fifth  the  machinery  for  that  purpose  had  been  set  in  motion.  To  this  l« 
guoque  argument  many  Democratic  leaders  did  not  readily  respond.  Senator  Till- 
man, however,  replied  directly  and  forcibly,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  later  writings. 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  South  had  inherited  and  was  forced  to  contend  with  the 
negro  problem ;  she  had  not  sought  it,  it  was  "the  white  man's  burden"  thrust  upon 
her.    She  had  been  constrained  to  deprive  some  of  the  negroes  of  a  share  in  the 

?overnment.  Formerly  she  had  used  with  the  knowledge  and  without  opposition 
rom  Republicans  force,  tissue  ballots,  and  bribery.  But  the  South  was  weary  ot 
these  methods,  and  had  resorted  to  legal  ones.  In  any  event,  this  constituted  no 
reason  why  the  Republicans,  without  necessity,  wantonly  and  for  conquest  should 
set  up  a  similar,  but  more  thorough,  government  by  force  in  the  Philippines.  "Yoa 
deal  with  the  Filipinos,"  said  Senator  Tillman,  "just  as  we  deal  with  the  negroes, 
only  you  treat  them  a  heap  worse."  A  third  answer  made  by  Republicans  to  Demo- 
cratic criticisms  of  "government  without  consent"  was  that  the  Filipinos  would  be 
given  all  the  self-government  which  they  were  capable  of  exercising  (this  wilt  be 
more  fully  discussed  further  on  in  this  article). 

Title  to  the  Philippines. — Upon  the  question  of  America's  just  title  to  the  Philip- 
pines there  was  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion.    The  constitutional  and  international 


of^  the  two  parties  m  regard  to  Uie  facts  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines  is  shown  by  their  statements  as  follows : 

"If  governments  derive  their  just  "Our  title  is  good.  Our  Peace  Com- 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  gov-  misstoners  believed  they  were  receiving 
erned,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  title  to  a  good  title  when  they  concluded  the 
people  either  by  force  or  by  purchase,  treaty.  The  executive  believed  it  was 
We  could  extinguish  Spain's  title  by  a  good  title  when  he  submitted  it  to  the 
treaty,  but  if  we  hold  title  we  must  hold  United  States  Senate  for  ratification, 
it  by  some  method  consistent  with  our  The  Senate  believed  it  was  a  good  title 
ideas  of  government.  ...  If  we  when  they  gave  it  their  Constitutional 
buy  Spain's  title  we  are  not  innocent  assent,  and  the  Congress  seems  not  to 
purchasers.  But  even  if  we  had  not  dis-  have  doubted  its  completeness  when 
puted  Spain's  title,  she  could  transfer  no  they  appropriated  twenty  million  dol- 
greater  title  than  she  had,  and  her  title  lars  provided  by  the  treaty.  .  .  . 
was  based  on  force  alone.  We  cannot  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  one  outside 
defend  such  a  title,  but  ...  we  of  the  United  States  disputes  the  fol- 
can  honorably  turn  the  title  over  to  the  ness  and  integrity  of  the  cession."— 
party  in  possession."— W.  J.  Bryan,  William  McKinley,  September  8. 
August  8, 

Historical  Precedents. — In  supporting  or  attacking  the  validity  of  the  American 
title  to  the  Philippines  both  parties  dwelt  largely  upon  the  precedents  previoiisly 
established  by  the  United  States  in  the  acquirement  of  territory.  The  foUowtt^  are 
representative  statements  upon  this  subject: 

"The  forcible  annexation  of  territory  "Our  title  is  practically  identical  with 

to  be  governed  by  arbitrary  power  dif-  that  under  which  we  hold  our  territoiy 

fers  as  much  from  the  acquisition  of  ter-  acquired  since  the  beginning  of  the 

ritory  to  be  built  up  into  States  as  a  government,  and  under  which  we  have 

monarchy   differs   from   a   democracy.  exercised   full  sovereignty   and  estab- 

.    .    .    The  acquisition  of  the  Louis-  lished  government  for  the  inhabitants." 

iana  territory,  Florida,  Texas  and  other  — William  McKin'ley.  September  8. 

tracts   .   .   .   enlarged    the    republic.  "Every   acre   of  territory  acquired 

and  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 

into  the  new  territory.   It  is  now  pro-  has  been  acquired  against  the  protest 

poced  to  seize  upon  distant  territory,  and  generally  against  the  sanguinary 

already  more  densely  populated  than  opposition  of  the  inhabitants.  "The  con- 
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our  own  country,  and  to  force  upon  the 
people  a  government  for  which  there  is 
no  warrant  in  our  Constitution  or  our 
laws." — WlLUAM  J.  Bkyan,  AugHst  S. 

"A  convention  of  the  people  of 
Florida  petitioned  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  inhabitants  were  eager  for  an- 
nexation. ...  In  every  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  we  ever  made  we 
meant  to  make  States  of  it.  Jefferson 
expressly  says  so  in  his  Louisiana  mes- 
sage. There  was  no  nation  owning  or 
dwelling  on  the  territory:  no  people  in 
the  sense  of  the  Declaration  (of  Inde- 
pendence); no  organized  national  life; 
and  certainly,  in  every  case  but  Louis- 
iana, we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  few  scattered  dwellers  in  the 
territory  approved  the  transaction." — ■ 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar  (Rep.),  in  the 
Senate,  quoted  by  the  Democratic  iVo- 
tional  Committee. 

Future  Philippine  Policies  Defined. — The  policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  the 
Philippines,  in  view  of  the  existing  conditions  there,  and  of  the  constitutional  rela- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  now  stands  to  them,  was  stated  by  the  two  presi- 
dential nominees  as  follows : 


sent  of  the  people  has  never  in  any  case 
been  given  or  asked.  The  few  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  embraced  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  who  knew  what 
was  taking  place,  protested,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  that  terri- 
tory have  continued  their  opposition  in 
bloody  wars  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
still  regard  themselves  as  independent 
tribes  or  nations.  The  Florida  pur- 
chase brought  on  the  Seminole  War, 
which  lasted  seven  years.  Both  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians  occupying  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  change  of  sover- 
eignty. The  language  of  all  cessions  to 
the  United  States  is  precisely  the  same. 
The  Philippines  were  acquired,  so  far, 
as  manner,  form,  and  substance  are  con- 
cerned, just  as  all  other  territory  has 
been  acquired  by  the  United  Stales." — 
Senator  W.  M.  StewarI  {Sit.  Rep.). 


"It  elected  I  shall  convene  Congress 
in  extraordinary  session  as  soon  as  I 
am  inaugurated,  and  recommend  an 
immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's 
purpose,  first  to  establish  a  stable  form 
of  government  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, just  as  we  are  now  establishing 
a  stable  form  of  government  in  the  is- 
land of  Cuba;  second,  to  give  inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipinos,  just  as  we 
have  promised  to  give  independence  to 
the  Cubans;  third,  to  protect  the  Fili- 
pinos from  outside  interference  while 
they  work  out  their  destiny,  just  as  we 
have  protected  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America,  and  are,  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  pledged  to  protect 
Giba."— W.  J.  Bryan,  August  8. 


"It  is  our  purpose  to  establish  in  the 
Philippines  a  government  suitable  to 
the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  prepare  them  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  give  them  self-govern- 
ment, when  they  are  ready  for  it,  and 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready  for  it 
.  .  .  [The  issue]  is  whether  we  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  Philippines  with  the  sovereignty 
and  authority  which  enable  us  to  guide 
them  to  regulated  liberty,  law,  safety, 
and  progress,  or  whether  we  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  forcible  and  arbi- 
trary government  of  a  minority  without 
sovereignty  and  authority  on  our  part, 
and  with  only  the  embarrassment  of  a 
protectorate  which  draws  us  into  their 
troubles  without  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing them."— WiLUAM  McKlNLEY,  Sep- 
tember 8. 

Critics  of  Mr.  McKinley  said  of  his  statement,  as  given  above,  that  it  meant 
itnperialism  no  matter  how  great  a  measure  of  self-government  was  given  to  the 
Filipinos,  and  for  precisely  the  reason  that  self-government  was  to  be  given  to  the 
islanders  and  not  to  be  accorded  them  as  a  right.  "What  are  they  (the  Republicans) 
going  to  do  with  the  Filipinos?"  Mr.  Bryan  asked.  "They  are  going  to  give  them  as 
large  a  measure  of  self-government  as  their  welfare  and  our  duties  will  permit.  Who 
is  to  decide  their  welfare?  We.  Who  is  to  decide  our  duty?  We.  What  has  the 
Filipino  to  do  with  it?  Nothing  at  all."  Opponents  of  Mr.  Bryan,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  his  plan  for  Filipino  independence  was,  to  say  the  least,  at 
variance  with  his  scheme  for  establishing  a  stable  form  of  government  in  the 
Philippines.  "If,"  said  Governor  Roosevelt,  "we  have  a  right  to  establish  a  stable 
form  of  government  in  the  islands,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  not  only  our  right 
but  our  duty  to  support  that  government  until  the  natives  gradually  grow  fit  to  sus- 
tain it  themselves.  How  else  will  it  be  stable?  The  minute  we  leave  it,  it  ceases  to 
be  stable."  If,  conversely,  the  Filipinos  "are  now  entitled  to  independence,  they  are 
also  entitled  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  their  government  shall  be  stable  or 
unstable,^  civilized  or  savage,  or  ^^hether  they  shall  have  any  government  at  all; 
while  it  is,  of  course,  equally  evident  that  imder  such  conditions  we  have  no  right 
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whatever  to  guarantee  them  against  outside  interference  any  more  than  we  have  to 
make  such  a  guarantee  in  the  case  of  the  Boxers."  A  number  of  Republicans  and 
independents  took  a  middle  ground  on  this  subject,  and  without  criticising  Mr. 

Bryan's  proposed  policy  in  itself,  claimed  that  it  only  differed  in  terms,  and  not 
practically,  from  the  policy  advocated  by  President  McKinlf^.  Sovereignty,  they 
said,  would  have  to  be  equally  exercised  by  the  United  States  in  either  case,  and  the 

fractical  outcome,  so  far  as  the  Filipinos  were  concerned,  would  be  about  the  same, 
n  opposition  to  this  view  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  acts 
of  sovereignty  designed  to  relinquish  the  Philippines  and  acts  of  sovereignty  havii^ 
for  their  purpose  the  continued  subjection  of  the  Filipinos.  Under  the  Paris  treaty 
Congress  was  now  obliged  formally  to  legislate  upon  the  Filipino  question,  but  Con- 
gress could  by  legislation  either  renounce  or  perpetuate  its  sovereignty.  Mr.  Bryan, 
moreover,  could  withdraw  the  federal  troops  from  the  Philippines  and  rect^tze 
Filipino  independence  so  soon  as  there  was  established  a  de  facto  govemment 
organized  and  patterned  by  the  natives  themselves.  With  this  government  treaties 
could  be  executed  as  with  any  other  govemment  guaranteeing  commercial  and 
treaty  rights  to  the  United  States  and  giving  to  the  Filipinos  assurance  of  protection 
from  outside  interference.  Such  a  treaty  would  no  more  make  the  United  States 
responsible  for  the  internal  workings  of  the  Philippine  government  than  its  implied 
protectorate  over  Mexico  and  Venezuela  makes  it  responsible  for  those  governments. 

fVisdom  and  Expediency  of  Relinquishing  the  Philippines. — The  discussions  on 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  relituiuishing  the  Philippines  followed  logically  from 
the  counter-proposals  as  to  their  disposition  made  by  President  McKinley  and  by 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  arguments  on  this  aspect  of  the  colonial  question  were  hardly  sat- 
isfactory, since  divergent  and  contradictory  evidence  was  presented  by  the  opposing 
parties  upon  many  of  the  essential  matters  of  fact  involved.  It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  many  voters  in  the  time  allowed  them  for  consideration  to  decide  in 
accordance  with  the  credibility  of  the  testimony  adduced,  between  such  extreme 
statements  as  that  the  Filipinos  as  a  whole  were  an  organized  people  capable  of  self- 
government  and  that  they  were  a  number  of  unorganized,  semt-civilized,  tribal  com- 
munities hostile  to  each  other;  that  the  patriotic  action  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  fol- 
lowers deserved  recognition  by  freedom  and  that  the  traitorous  conduct  of  Aguinaldo 
deserved  punishment;  that  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  would  be  financially 
profitable  and  that  it  would  be  financially  disastrous.  Governor  Roosevelt  said:  "To 
grant  self-government  to  Luzon  under  Aguinaldo  would  be  like  granting  self- 
government  to  an  Apache  reservation  under  some  local  chief."  The  Philippine 
Commission  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Philippine  Commission)  took  much  this 
view  of  the  question,  as  did  also  other  authorities.  Senator  Hoar,  Carl  Schurz,  and 
others  disagreed  with  this  position,  and  asserted  that  the  Filipinos  were  capable  of 
self-government.  Mr.  Bryan  said  upon  this  subject:  "Admiral  Dewey  in  an  ofiicial 
report  to  the  Navy  Department  declared  the  Filipinos  more  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment than  the  Cubans,  and  said  that  he  based  his  opinion  upon  a  knowledge  of  both 
races.  .  .  .  Once  admit  that  some  people  are  capable  of  self-government  and  that 
others  are  not,  and  that  the  capable  people  have  a  right  to  seize  upon  and  govern 
the  incapable,  and  you  make  force — brute  force — the  only  foundation  of  government 
and  invite  the  reign  of  the  despot." 

The  argument  of  trade  expansion  with  reference  to  retaining  the  Philippines  was 
presented  on  its  affirmative  side  indirectly  in  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
(see  Philippines)  and  directly  in  the  following  statement  of  Senator  Lodge:  "Wc 
make  no  hypocritical  pretences  of  being  interested  in  the  Philippines  solely  on 
account  of  others.  While  we  regard  the  welfare  of  those  people  as  a  sacred 
trust,  we  regard  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  first.  We  see  our  duty  to  oar- 
selves  as  well  as  to  others.  We  believe  in  trade  expansion.  By  every  legitimate 
means  within  the  province  of  government  and  Constitution  we  mean  to  stimulate 
the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  open  new  markets."  Mr.  Bryan's  answer  to  this 
argument  was  quoted  with  approval  by  the  anti-imperialist  press,  and  was  in  part 
as  follows:  "It  is  not  necessary  to  own  people  in  order  to  trade  with  them.  We  carry 
on  trade  to-day  with  every  part  of  the  world,  and  our  commerce  has  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  the  commerce  of  any  European  empire.  We  do  not  own  Japan  or 
China,  but  we  trade  with  their  people.  We  have  not  absorbed  the  republics  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  but  we  trade  with  them.  .  .  .  Trade  cannot  be  permanently 
profitable  unless  it  is  voluntary.  When  trade  is  secured  by  force  the  cost  of  securing 
it  and  retaining  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  profits,  and  the  profits  are  never  large 
enough  to  cover  the  expense.  Such  a  system  would  never  be  defended  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  expense  is  borne  by  all  the  people,  while  the  profits  arc  enjoyed  by  the 
few." 

A  second  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  was  that  the  United 
States  had  entered  into  international  relations  from  which  it  could  not  with 
honor  withdraw.   "If  others,"  said  President  McKinley,  "would  shirk  the  oUiga- 
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tions  imposed  by  the  war  and  the  treaty  we  must  decline  to  act  further  with  them, 
and  here  the  issue  is  made.  .  .  .  Nations  which  go  to  war  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
its  resultant  obligations,  and  when  they  make  treaties  must  keep  them."  In  reply 
the  An ti- Imperialists  stated  that  the  question  was  one  of  false  pride,  not  of  honor. 
As  a  nation  without  colonies  the  United  States  had  gained  the  respect  of  every 
country ;  a  true  pride  wOuld  make  her  prefer  the  continuance  of  this  respect,  rather 
than  much  praise  offered  from  motives  not  disinterested.  The  Anti-Imi>eriali5ts  said 
further  that  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  would  require  the  continuance  of  a 
large  standing  arn^,  in  itself  a  menace  to  republican  institutions;  the  Republicans 
answered  that  this  targe  standing  army  numbered  at  present  about  one  soldier  for 
every  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  that  under  the  proposed 
Democratic  plan  it  would  have  to  be  largely  increased. 

The  Currency  Issue. 
The  Currency  Question. — The  currency  question  was  an  issue  of  the  campaign, 
taken  up  b>;  the  Democrats  only  when  Mr.  Brj^an  had  made  it  evident  that  he  would 
not  otherwise  accept  the  presidential  nomination  at  their  hands.  The  Republicans 
readily  accepted  the  issue  thus  unwillingly  presented  by  the  Democrats,  for  the 
Republican  leaders  felt  that,  this  issue  alone  considered,  the  country  would  return 
them  to  power  by  an  even  larger  majority  than  it  had  in  1896.  Prosperity,  instead  of 
the  disaster  so  freely  prophesied  by  silver  advocates,  had  accompanied  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard.  Laws  had  been  passed  by  the  Republicans  entrenching 
the  financial  credit  of  the  nation  and  redeeming  the  pledges  made  in  convention  in 
1896.  During  the  intervening  four  years  many  former  bimetallists  had,  it  was  be- 
lieved, acca>ted  with  the  return  of  prosperity  to  themselves  and  the  country  the 
principles  of  monometallism  and  of  conservative  finance.  The  independents,  Repub- 
Ucans,  and  Gold  Democrats  who  were  impatient  of  the  policy  of  the  administration 
in  the  Philippines  might  be  expected  to  consider  twice  before  throwing  ballots  for 
a  party  which  promised  silver  l^islatton  with  its  consequent  ills  to  business  interests. 
Altogether  the  Republicans  preferred  the  silver  issue  to  any  other. 

Importance  of  the  Currency  Question. — Directly  after  the  Democratic  convention 
a  considerable  aartion  of  the  press  was  inclined  to  treat  the  currency  question  lightly 
and  to  credit  the  Democratic  convention  with  having  found  the  true  "paramount 
issue"  in  imperialism.    It  was  assumed  that  without  further  legislation  the  gold 
standard  could  not  be  disturbed.   And  even  if  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected  it  was  con- 
sidered improbable  that  in  the  near  future  any  bills  favorable  to  silver  could  be 
passed  through  the  House,  and  more  especially  through  the  Senate.   Late  in  July, 
however.  Mr.  Lyman  B.  Gaffe,  secretapr  of  the  treasury,  stated  officially  that 
nothing  in  existing  law  prohibited  a  President,  so  inclined,  from  paying  the  govern- 
ment's running  expenses  in  silver,  and  that  such  action,  on  the  threat  of  it,  would 
soon  place  the  federal  finances  upon  a  silver  basis.   (See  Currency  Reform.)  Other 
writers  then.pointed  out  further  defects  in  the  Republican  currency  bill,  which  had 
been  popularly  supposed  to  have  absolutely  safeguarded  monometallism.  Chief, 
perhaps,  among  the  defects  noted  was  the  inadequate  provision  made  in  the  bill  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  gold  reserve  to  redeem  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes. 
For  while  the  bill  forbade  that  these  notes,  when  once  redeemed,  should  be  used 
again  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  current  revenues,  and  so  be  immediately  presented 
by  the  public  for  a  second  redemption,  yet  they  could  be  used  for  any  other  lawful 
purpose.   In  times  of  necessity  then  they  could,  and  of  course  would,  be  paid  out  on 
demand  in  exchange  for  silver  certificates  and  National  Bank  notes.   They  would 
thus  become  for  a  second,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  a  direct  lien  upon  the 
gold  reserve,  which  reserve  was  in  this  way  made  sponsor  for  all  the  credit  money 
of  the  country.   (See  Currency  Reform.)   This  gredit  money  had  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  national  banking  clauses  of  the  currency  bill,  and  while  no  embar- 
rassment was  anticipated  from  the  additional  paper  mone^  therein  authorized,  yet  if 
the  Democrats  should  come  into  office  a  financial  panic  might  ensue  before  which  no 
treasury  reserve  could  stand.    By  these  and  similar  criticisms  of  the  Currency 
Reform  bill,  the  Republicans  strengthened  the  political  issue  against  the  Democrats 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  legislation.   Incidentally  public  attention  was  to  some 
extent  diverted  from  the  discussion  of  imperialism.   Mr.  Bryan  was  asked  whether, 
in  the  event  of  his  election,  he  would  order  his  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pay  out 
the  government  expenses  in  silver.    To  this  question  he  declined  to  reply,  possibly 
because  he  considered  that  the  Republicans  would  have  so  much  the  more  political 
ammunition  if  he  answered  "yes."  and  that  the  silver  wing  of  his  party  might  be 
alienated  if  he  answered  "no.  *   In  the  discussions  which  followed  economic  argu- 
inents  for  or  against  free^silver  were  much  less  employed  than  in  1896.  The  Repub- 
licans were  content  to  bring  forward  again  the  conclusions  they  had  arrived  at  dur- 
Ik^      previous  campaign,  while  the  Democrats  simply  renewed  their  allegiance  to 
the  Chicago  platform.    "The  Democratic  par^,"  said  Mr,  Bryan,  "remains  the 
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steadfast  advocate  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  not  will- 
ing that  other  nations  shall  determine  for  us  the  time  and  manner  of  restoring  sih-er 
to  its  ancient  place  as  a  standard  money."  The  national  banking  clauses  of  the  cur* 
rency  bill  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  ground  that  they  extended  the  pn\i- 
leges  of  private  banks  of  issue  and  insured  a  perpetual  national  debt.  Similarly  Mr. 
Bryan  criticised  the  provisions  made  in  the  bill  for  the  retirement  of  the  govern- 
ment greenbacks.  On  this  question  he  averred  that  the  Democrats  and  Populists 
were  practically  in  unison.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  the  Populists  believe  in  an 
irredeemable  greenback,  while  the  Democrats  believe  in  a  greenback  redeemable  io 
coin,  but  the  vital  question  at  this  time,  so  far  as  paper  money  is  concerned,  is  whether 
the  government  or  banks  shall  issue  it.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the 
redcemability  of  the  greenback  when  the  greenback  itself  is  saved  from  the  annihila- 
tion which  now  threatens  it."  In  accepting  the  nominations  of  the  Populists  and 
Silver  Republican  parties  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Bryan,  it  was  pointed  out  by  bis 
opponents,  had  necessarily  pledged  himself  to  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  For  the  platforms  of  those  parties  were  much  more  drastic  on 
that  question  than  the  Democratic  platform,  and  the  weight  of  their  party  opinioa 
more  strongly  supported  silver  legislation.  As  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  par^ 
alone  Mr.  Bryan  might,  if  elected,  postpone  or  shelve  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  leaders,  but  as  the  case  stood  the  issue  would  "admit  of  no  delay  and  suffer  no 
postponement."   This  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  inclined  either  to  admit  or  to  deny. 

Prosperity  and  the  Currency. — The  only  really  new  matter  broug^ht  into  the 
question  in  the  campaign  was  the  argument  of  "prosperity."  Republicans  quoted 
remarks  such  as  the  following,  made  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  i8g6:  "It  is  only  necessary  to 
note  the  increased  number  of  failures  in  order  to  know  that  a  gold  standard  is  ruin- 
ous to  merchants  and  manufacturers"  (speech  at  Madison  Square  Garden).  "Wc 
honestly  believe  that  there  can  be  no  permanent,  no  general  prosperity  in  this  country 
until  we  stop  the  conspiracy  of  those  who  would  make  gold  the  only  standard  of 
the  world"  (speech  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.).  The  course  of  events.  Republicans  stated 
proved  the  falsity  of  Mr.  Bryan's  prophecies  and  of  the  economic  assumption  on 
which  they  were  based.  For  four  years  the  country  had  enjoyed  prosperity  in 
greater  measure  than  ever  before  during  its  history;  this  showed  thalin  monometal- 
lism and  Republican  administration  lay  the  safety  of  the  people.  The  Repoblican 
position  and  Mr.  Bryan's  answer  are  shown  below: 

"If  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  "Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  mil- 
currency  since  1896,  although  unprom-     lion  dollars  of  gold  have  been  added  to 


ised  by  the  Republicans,  and  unexpect- 
ed, has  brought  improvements  in 
industrial  conditions,  this  argument, 
instead  of  answering  the  arguments  put 
forth  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  only  con- 
firms the  contention  of  those  who 
insisted  that  more  money  would  make 
better  times.  .  .  .  The  prosperity 
argument  which  the  Republicans  bring 
forward  to  answer  all  complaints 
against  the  administration,  will  not  de- 
ceive the  farmer.  He  knows  that  two 
factors  enter  into  his  income;  first,  the 
size  of  his  crop.  and.  second,  the  price 
which  he  receives  for  the  same.  He 
does  not  return  thanks  to  the  party  in 
power  for  favorable  weather  and  a 
bountiful  harvest,  and  he  knows  that 
the  Republican  party  has  no  policy 
which  insures  a  permanent  increase  in 
agricultural  prices.  Since  he  sells  his 
surplus  in  a  foreign  market,  he  is  not 
a  beneficiary  of  the  tariff,  and  since  he 
produces  merchandise  and  not  money, 
he  does  not  profit  by  the  appreciation  of 
the  dollar.  He  knows  that  the  much- 
vaunted  prosperity,  of  which  he  has 
never  had  his  share,  is  on  the  wane 
.  .  .  and  that  there  is  already  a 
marked  tendency  toward  a  decrease  in 
the  output  of  the  factories.  He  knows 
also  that  discoveries  of  gold,  famines 


the  gold  stock  of  the  United  Stales 
since  July  i,  1896."  "The  volume  of 
our  currency  per  capita  is  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been.  It  was  $21.10  in  1896. 
It  had  increased  to  $26.50  on  July  I. 
1900,  and  $26.85  on  September  I.  190a 
Our  total  money  on  July  i.  1896,  was 
$1 ,504,434.966  .  .  .  and  $2,096,683.- 
042  on  September  I.  1900."  "The  gold 
standard  has  been  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened.  ...  A  tariff  which 
protects  American  labor  and  industrr 
and  provides  ample  revenue  has  been 
written  in  public  law.  .  .  .The 
world's  markets  have  been  opened  !*> 
American  products,  which  go  now 
where  they  have  never  gone  before.  We 
have  passed  from  a  hond-issuing  tn  a 
bond-paying  nation  .  .  .  from  a  de^ 
ficiency  in  revenue  to  a  surplus." 
"Our  industrial  and  agricultural  condi- 
tions are  more  promising  than  ibey 
have  been  for  many  years;  probably 
more  so  than  they  nave  ever  been. 
Prosperity  abounds  everywhere 
throughout  the  republic.  .  .  .  The 
money-lender  receives  lower  rewards 
for  his  capital  than  if  it  were  invested 
in  active  business.  The  rates  of  inter- 
est are  lower  than  thev  have  ever  hem 
in  this  country,  while  those  ihinp 
which  are  produced  on  the  farm  and  m 
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abroad,  and  war  on  three  continents  the  workshop  and  the  labor  producing 

have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  them  have  advanced  in  value." — Wiix- 

farm  products  as  rapidly  as  trusts  and  iau  McKimley,  July  n  and  Septem- 

combinations  'have  raised  the  price  of  ber  8. 
the  things  which  the  farmer  buys." — 
WoLiAu  J.  Bryan,  August  23. 

National  Banking  Privileges. — To  the  Democratic,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Populist  contention,  that  the  administration,  instead  of  reserving  the  power  to  itself, 
had  increasingly  given  over  to  private  banks  the  profitable  undertaking  of  issuing 
money.  Republicans  replied  that  such  issues  of  money  were  required  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  United  States  bonds,  that  the  main  clause  in  the  currency  bill  extending 
privileges  to  banks  of  issue  was  only  valid  if  and  when  banks  returned  to  the  United 
States  government  bonds  bearing  3,  4,  and  S  per  cent,  interest,  and  took  out  in 
exchange  bonds  bearing  only  2  per  cent,  interest.  Mainly  because  of  this  clause 
more  than  $300,000,000  of  high  interest  bonds  had  been  refunded  at  2  per  cent,  a 
lower  rate  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  country,  and  with  a  consequent  saving 
to  this  government  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Trust  Issue. 

Position  of  the  Two  Parlies.— In  accordance  with  the  planks  in  their  respective 
platforms  relative  to  trusts,  both  parties  spoke  against  monopolistic  power  during 
the  progress  of  the  campaign,  and  promised  corrective  legislation.  Democratic 
strictures  upon  trusts  were,  however,  more  severe  than  those  passed  by  Republicans, 
and  the  reuirmatory  measures  advocated  by  the  former  were  stated  more  definitely 
and  in  greater  detail.   This  difference  is  indicated  by  the  subjoined  remarks: 

"The  appalling  growth  of  combtna-  "Combinations  of  capital  which  con- 
tions  in  restraint  of  trade  during  the  trol  the  market  in  commodities  neces- 
present  administration  proves  conclu-  sary  to  the  general  use  of  the  people, 
sively  that  the  Republican  party  lacks  by  suppressing  natural  and  ordinary 
either  the  desire  or  the  ability  to  deal  competition  .  .  .  are  obnoxious  to 
with  the  question  effectively.  ...  the  common  law  and  the  public  wel- 
Onr  platform  .  .  .  pledges  the  party  fare.  They  are  dangerous  conspiracies 
to  an  unceasing  warfare  against  private  against  the  public  good  and  should  be 
monopoly  in  nation.  State,  and  city,  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  or 
...  If  elected,  it  shall  be  my  earnest  penal  legislation.  Publici^  will  be  a 
and  constant  endeavor  to  fulfil  this  helpful  influence  to  check  the  evil.  Uni- 
promise  in  letter  and  spirit.  I  shall  formity  of  legislation  in  the  several 
select  an  attorney- general  who  will.  States  should  be  secured.  Discrimina- 
without  fear  or  favor,  enforce  existing  tion  between  what  is  injurious  and 
laws:  I  shall  recommend  such  addi-  what  is  useful  and  necessary  in  business 
tional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  operations  is  essential  to  the  wise  and 
to  dissolve  every  private  monopoly  effective  treatment  of  this  subject.  Hon- 
which  does  business  outside  of  the  est  co-operation  of  capital  is  necessary 
State  of  its  origin;  and,  if  contrai^  to  to  meet  new  business  conditions  and  ex- 
iny  belief  and  hope,  a  constitutional  tend  our  rapidly  increasing  foreign 
amendment  is  found  to  be  necessary,  I  trade,  but  conspiracies  and  combina- 
shall  recommend  such  an  amendment  tions  intended  to  restrict  business,  cre- 
as  will  .  .  .  empower  Congress  to  ate  monopolies  and  control  prices 
protect  the  people  of  all  the  States  from  should  be  effectively  restrained."— 
injury  at  the  hands  of  individuals  or  WnxiAU  McKlNUY,  September  8. 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce."—Wiluam  J.  Bryak,  Septem- 
ber 17. 

Democratic  Charges.— Tht  Democrats,  generally,  accused  the  Republicans  of  bad 
faith  in  introducing  into  the  Republican  platform  a  resolution  against  monopolistic 
trusts  and  in  speakmg  against  trusts  during  the  campaign.  They  contended  that  the 
large  number  of  trusts  formed  within  the  last  four  years  and  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  (see  the  article  Trusts)  and  the  failure  of  the  Republicans,  although  in 
possession  of  both  Houses,  to  enact  any  anti-trust  legislation  (see  The  United 
States,  paragraph  The  Trust  Problem)  was  evidence  against  their  sincerity  in  the 
matter.  They  averred,  further,  that  existing  laws  had  not  been  enforced.  From  the 
record  sent  by  the  attorney-general  to  the  last  Congress  it  appeared  that  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  act  of  1890  only  three  cases  had  been  instituted  against  trusts 
during  President  McKinlcy's  administration,  while  conversely  and  in  the  same 
period  more  than  four  hundred  new  combinations  had  been  organized.  Finally, 
many  Democrats  directly  accused  the  Republicans  of  enacting  "trust-breeding" 
measures  and  of  making  laws  favorable  to  monopoly  and  inimical  to  labor.  Mr. 
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Richard  Olney,  secretary  of  state  under  President  Oeveland  and  an  of^nent  of 
Mr.  Bryan  in  i8g6.  stated  in  a  letter  made  public  in  September,  1900,  that  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  Republican  administration  at  the  coming  election  would  "mean  that  the 
American  people  sanction  a  syndicated  presidency— a  presidency  got  for  the  Ri^mb- 
lican  party  by  the  money  of  a  combination  of  capitalists  intent  upon  securing  national 
legislation  in  aid  of  their  particular  interests.  ...  It  would  mean  that  the  American 
people  either  do  not  see  or,  seeing,  approve  the  great  and  growing,  if  not  already 
overwhelming,  influence  of  money  in  our  politics. ' 

Republican  Replies. — In  answer  to  these  and  similar  criticisms  the  Republicans 
denied  in  general  terms  that  they  were  allied  with  moneyed  interests.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  party  in  power  is  customarily,  and  for  political  reasons,  necessarily 
accused  of_improper  conduct  by  the  party  out  of  power.  They  claimed,  moreover, 
that  the  Democrats  were  in  poor  position  to  make  such  criticisms.  Mr.  Oark,  of 
Montana  (see  Montana),  had  been  denied  admittance  to  the  Senate  on  account  of 
lavish  and  undemocratic  expenditures  of  money.  Mr.  Croker,  of  New  York,  who 
had  risen  to  national  importance  by  his  cast  of  the  balance  of  power  held  by  him  at 
the  National  Democratic  Convention,  had  admitted  to  have  bought  and  sold  stock  in 
a  trust  formed  expressly  to  control  the  price  of  a  necessity  of  life  (see  New  Yokk. 
paragraph  Ice  Trust) — a  trust  against  which  legal  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
by  the  State,  and  of  which  many  of  the  stockholders,  including  New  York's  chosen 
representative  on  the  convention  platform  committee,  which  so  scathingly  denounced 
trusts,  were  trusted  and  prominent  Democrats.  Therefore,  Democratic  action  had 
itself  rendered  absurd  the  contention  that  onhr  Democratic  rule  would  give  "exact 
justice  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none."  Ine  Republicans  stated  that  while  the 
increasing  power  of  trusts  presented  a  grave  problem  in  legislation,  there  was. 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  "wrong-headed  attacks  on  the  whole  industrial  System."* 
"No  good  whatever,"  said  Governor  Roosevelt,  "is  subserved  by  indiscriminate 
denunciation  of  corporations  generally  and  of  all  forms  of  industrial  combinations  in 
particular;  and  when  the  public  denunciation  is  accompanied  by  private  member^ip 
in  the  great  corporations,  the  effect  is,  of  course,  to  give  an  air  of  insincerity  to  the 
whole  movement.  Nevertheless,  there  are  real  abuses,  and  there  is  ample  reason  for 
striving  to  remedy  these  abuses.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  facts; 
and  for  this  purpose  publicity  as  to  capitalization,  profits,  and  all  else  of  importance 
to  the  public  is  the  most  useful  measure.  .  .  .  Much  can  be  done  by  taxation. 
Even  more  can  be  done  by  regulation,  by  close  supervision,  and  the  unsparing  ex- 
cision of  all  unhealthy,  destructive,  and  anti-social  elements." 

Democratic  Rebuttal. — To  this  view  of  the  case  may  be  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's 
remark:  "Republicans  who  formerly  abhorred  a  trust  now  beguile  themselves  with 
the  delusion  that  there  are  good  trusts  and  bad  trusts,  while  tn  their  minds  the  line 
between  the  two  is  becoming  more  and  more  obscure."  To  the  charge,  carried  over 
from  the  campaign  of  i8g6,  though  not  so  much  used  in  1900  as  at  that  time,  that 
Mr.  Bryan,  by  insisting  that  the  price  of  products  was  controlled  1^  capitalists,  was 
arraying  the  "classes  against  the  masses  and  conducting  "a  wrong-headed  attack 
on  the  whole  industrial  system,"  may  be  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's  statement  in  his  formal 
letter  of  acceptance :  "The  Democratic  party  makes  no  war  upon  honestly  acquired 
wealth,  neither  does  it  seek  to  embarrass  corporations  engaged  in  legitimate  business; 
but  it  does  protest  against  corporations  entering  politics  and  attempting  to  assume 
control  of  the  instrumentalities  of  government.  The  Hon.  Frank  S.  Monnett,  in 
discussing  what  Mr.  Bryan  could  do  against  trusts,  said:  "The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  officially  called  attention  to  the  open  and  notorious  violation  (of 
the  law)  by  the  common  carriers  of  the  United  States.  The  National  Shippers' 
Association  and  other  shippers  have  appealed  in  vain  to  the  executive  of&cers  for 
relief.  A  friendly  executive  could  entertain  such  appeals,  and  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  official  reports  of  such  bodies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  tht 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission."  In  this  connection  Mr.  Bryan  said :  "The 
Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  legislation  which  will  empower  the  (Interstate  (Com- 
merce) commission  to  protect  individuals  and  communities  from  discriminatkn  ud 
the  public  at  large  from  unjust  and  unfair  transportation  rates."  Mr.  Bryan  also 
recommended  that  all  protective  tariffs  be  taken  from  trust  products. 

Progress  op  the  Campaign. 
Denning  the  Issues  of  the  Campaign. — The  presidential  campaign  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  session  of  the  56th  Congress,  for  the  legislation  enacted  at  that 
session  and  the  attitude  of  the  two  parties  and  of  prominent  members  of  them  opon 
important  questions  acted  upon  or  shelved  at  that  time  (see  Unfted  States,  para- 
graph Congress)  largely  shaped  the  issues  of  the  campaign  and  furnished  effective 
material  for  campaign  literature  and  debate.  The  "imperialistic"  issue,  for  example, 
received  its  edge  both  from  the  Porto  Rican  bill,  which  was  passed,  and  frcui  t 
government  bill  for  the  Philippines,  which  was  not  passed.    The  strictures  of 
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Senator  Hoar  and  other  Republicans  upon  the  colonial  policy  thus  formulated  were 
naturally  considered  by  Democrats  as  proving  the  paramountcy  of  that  issue,  and 
no  after  explanations  by  Republicans  could  wholly  discountenance  an  issue  whose 
consequence  R«>ublicans  had  insisted  ui>on.  Conversely,  the  currency  law  of  March 
14,  igoo  (see  Currency  Reforu)  permitted  the  Republicans  to  bring  forward  that 
subject  and  keep  it  prominent  and  to  state  to  good  effect  that  "the  great  cause  of 
sound  currency  was  practically  defended  by  the  Republican  party  alone."  In  this 
and  other  matters  the  desire  of  both  parties  to  appear  at  their  best  in  the  impending 
congressional  and  presidential  election  necessarily  influenced  to  some  extent  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.  While  relatively  few  of  the  minor  proceedings  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  commented  upon  during  the  campaign,  this,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  resulted  not  from  the  political  insignificance  of  the  subject-matter,  but  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  acdon  taken  thereon  had  been  negative  action,  not  purposed 
to  invite  positive  criticism  or  to  raise  direct  fighting  issues.  (See  United  States, 
paragraph  Army,  for  example.)  When  the  conventions  met  then  the  position  of  the 
parties  was  already  fairly  well  defined. 

The  Republican  convention  endorsed,  as  it  was  politically  bound  to  do,  the  record 
of  the  administration,  and  promised  a  continuance  of  its  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
with  such  modifications  as  future  events  might  show  desirable.  The  real  work  of 
the  convention  was  not  in  drafting  a  platform,  for  Republican  legislation  had  been 
formulating  that  for  many  months,  but  in  electing  a  vice-presidential  candidate  who 
would  best  appeal  to  every  section  of  the  <x>imtiy.  Similarly,  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party  was  also  to  a  large  degree  made  before  the  convention  met.  As 
the  opposition  platform  it  was  required  to  oppose  in  many  essential  respects  the  policy 
and  platform  of  the  Republican  party.  The  most  important  undetermined  question 
which  the  Democratic  convention  had  to  decide  was  whether  by  affirming  Uie  gold 
standard  it  should  win  over  the  Gold  Democrats  and  many  of  the  Independents,  or 
whether  by  reaffirming  free  silver  it  should  hold  fast  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  to  the 
F<^ulist  and  Free  Silver  parties,  which  nominated  him  for  the  presidency. 

The  Prozress  of  Campaign  Events. — The  opening  of  active  campaigning  began  on 
July  17,  when  Governor  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  condemned  the 
Democratic  programme  in  a  sentence  which  aroused  much  diverse  feeling:  "They 
(the  Democrats^,"  he  said,  "stand  for  lawlessness  and  disorder,  for  dishonesty  and 
dishonor,  for  license  and  disaster  at  home,  and  cowardly  shrinking  from  duty 
abroad."  On  July  25  the  national  committee  of  the  Gold  Democratic  party  decided 
against  putting  a  ticket  of  their  own  in  the  field  and  also  against  the  proposed  plan 
of  organizing  a  fusion  movement  with  the  Anti-Imperialists.  On  August  7  the  fusion, 
for  the  purposes  of  national  politics,  of  the  Populist  with  the  Democratic  party  was 
made  complete  by  the  generous  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne,  the  Populist 
nominee  for  the  vice-presidency,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adiai  E.  Stevenson,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Mr.  Towne  stated  in  his  tetter  of  resignation  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  instead  of  himself  as  the  Democratic  vice-presidential  candidate  "bad 
been  made  decisively  and  with  absolute  fairness."  Manifestly,  then,  it  was  his  duty 
to  support  that  nomination.  "For,"  said  Mr,  Towne,  "everybody  laiows  that  either 
Mr.  Stevenson  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  be  the  next  Vice-President.  ...  In  what 
light  should  I  appear  before  the  American  people  if,  while  advocating  the  election  of 
one  ticket,  I  should  be  going  through  the  form  by  running  on  another?"  On 
August  8  Mr.  Bryan  informally  accepted  the  nomination  to  the  presidency  tendered 
him  by  the  Democratic  party.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  devoted  to  an 
arraignment  of  the  Republican  policy  of  imperialism,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most 
considerable  effort  he  had  ever  made,  both  as  concerns  manner  and  subject-matter. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  was  to  make  Republicans  bestir  themselves  in 
pushing  forward  currency  as  a  counter-issue.  Apparently,  also.  President  McKinley's 
letter  of  acceptance,  published  on  September  10.  was  intended  as  a  direct  answer  to 
Mr.  Bryan's  arguments.  In  that  letter  President  McKinley  reviewed  the  entire 
colonial  situation  as  it  had  developed  during  and  following  the  Spanish  War,  and 
affirmed  that,  as  shown  by  the  excerpts  from  official  documents  and  correspondence 
which  he  included,  no  feasible  or  honorable  course  had  been  open  to  the  government 
other  than  that  which  had  been  followed.  On  September  12  the  New  York  Democrats 
nominated  Mr.  John  B.  Stanchfield  for  governor  of  the  State.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  if  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  bad  been  nominated  for  that  office.  New  York  would 
have  been  likely  to  throw  her  electoral  vote  to  Mr.  Bryan,  but  that  by  nominating 
Mr.  Stanchfield,  Democrats  had  themselves  impaired  Mr.  Bryan's  chances  of  election. 
On  September  18  President  McKinley's  instructions  to  the  Philippine  commission 
were  made  public  as  additional  proof  that  only  the  good  of  those  islands  had  been 
sought  by  the  administration.  On  September  20  the  preliminary  report  of  this 
commission  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Philippine  Commission)  was  published, 
setting  forth,  as  was  remarked,  that  "the  islands  were  doing  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,"  and  aiding  for  their  retention  on  the  ground  of  commercial  expediency 
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and  because  the  insurrection  was  on  its  last  legs,  being  kept  alive  only  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Democratic  party.  On  September  17  the  great  miners'  strike  in  Pennsylvania 
ig.v.)  was  declared,  whereby  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Democrats  were  inclined  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  the  sordid  and  fallacious  elements  of  the  Republican  "fuU-dinner-pail" 
argument,  and  they  hinted,  when  concessions  to  the  miners  were  almost  immediatdy 
made  by  the  operators,  tl^t  the  impending  elections  rather  than  an  acute  sense  of 
justice  had  prompted  the  strike's  early  settlement. 

Attitude  of  the  Independents. — As  the  campaign  progressed  an  increasing  number 
of  independent  papers,  as.  for  instance,  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  whose 
position  was  regarded  with  especial  interest  as  indicating  the  turn  of  the  German 
vote,  declared  K>r  President  McKinley,  although  they  heartily  disapproved  of  his 
Philippine  policy.    Many  of  these  papers  considered  that  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  later 
speeches  had  not  kept  to  the  level  of  his  address  of  August  8,  but  had  appealed, 
instead,  to  class  feelmg.   Remarks  like  the  following,  which,  in  effect.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  reported  to  have  made,  tended  to  antagonize  conservative  interests :  "When  I  see 
these  pale,  tired  women  on  the  streets,  who  are  never  able  to  afford  a  month's  ouUng 
in  the  summer  at  some  pleasant  watering-place,  I  wonder  how  their  husbands  and 
brothers  can  find  the  heart  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket !"    On  October  r6  Mr. 
Bryan  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Croker  in  New  York  City  addressed  large  audiences  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  elsewhere.    At  Cooper  Union  he  opened  his  speech  by 
saying,  "Great  is  Tammany,  and  Croker  is  its  prophet."    This  remark,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ovation  arranged  for  him  by  Tammany  Hall,  excited  comment 
in  many  quarters  upon  the  propriety  of  a  presidential  nominee  accepting  the  friend- 
ship of  Tammany,  when  in  his  speeches  he  constantly  arraigned  trusts  and  civic 
dishonor.   "It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position,"  said  the  London  Times 
(October  5),  "that  while  he  denounces  corruption  and  the  money  power  he  is 
receiving  the  support  of  Tammany,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  organized 
corruption  that  the  modern  world  can  boast  of."   And  the  same  editorial  continued: 
"In  another  direction  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  be  no  less  unfortunate.   It  is  hinted  that 
his  own  party  managers  would  not  be  altogether  sorry  to  see  him  defeated.    He  has 
involved  them  in  an  alliance  with  Populism,  which  is  very  little  to  their  liking,  and 
has  for  the  time  being  deprived  them  of  their  accustomed  control  of  the  par^." 
Statements  of  the  same  tenor  were  often  made  in  the  United  States  press  toward  the 
end  of  the  campaign.    As  the  time  of  election  drew  near  it  became  evident  that 
victory  for  Mr.  Bryan  would  not  necessarily  or  probably  indicate  an  endorsement 
by  the  people  of  the  principle  of  free  silver,  for  which  principle  Mr.  Bryan  stood 
more  than  for  any  other;  nor  if  President  McKinley  were  returned  to  power  would 
it  demonstrate  that  the  people  approved  of  the  colonial  policy  devised  and  put  into 
effect  by  the  administration.   But  if  President  McKinley  were  elected,  it  wontd  seem 
to  show  that  the  country  declined  to  approve  free  silver,  radical  governmental 
measures,  or  unproved  executive  ability;  while  if  Mr.  Bryan  were  given  power,  it 
would  be  evident  that  the  Philippine  and  Porto  Rican  measures  were  disapproved. 
As  in  1896,  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  position  taken  by  prominent  Gold  Democrats 
and  Independents.    With  the  exception  of  Senator  Wellington,  hardly  any  well- 
known  Republicans  went  over  to  Mr.  Bryan,  though  previous  Republican  criticisms 
of  imperialism  served  the  Democrats  nearly  as  well  as  recruits.    On  the  other  hand, 
though  several  men  of  importance  who  had  supported  Mr.  McKinley  and  sound 
money  in  the  previous  campaign  announced  that  they  would  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  in 
1900,  yet  the  larger  number  of  those  who  had  left  the  Democratic  party  in  l8g6  did 
not  return  to  it.    Ex-President  Cleveland,  though,  undoubtedly,  urged  to  do  so, 
would  express  no  opinion  on  the  campaign  other  than  to  emphatically  endorse  his 
previous  utterances  against  free  silver  and  demagogism.  Judge  Wheeler  H.  Peckham 
probably  voiced  the  opinion  of  many  Cleveland  Democrats  when  he  said,  "I  think 
.   .  .   that  all  who  opposed  Bryan  in  1896  and  all  who  recognize  the  abominaMe 
character  of  his  doctrines  should  now  put  forth  every  energy,  once  and  for  all.  to 
so  overwhelm  him  that  we  may  have  time  and  ability  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
defect  of  the  Republican  party  without  at  the  same  time  presenting  principles  and 
candidates  more  objectionable  than  theirs."    Among  those  who  announced  their 
intention  of  supporting  Mr.  Bryan,  mainly  or  solely  on  account  of  the  i'ssue  of 
imperialism,  were  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  Carl  Schurz.  Bourke  Cockran.  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  and  ex-Governor  Boutwell.  Until  the  campaign  was  drawing  to  a  close 
it  was  quite  freely  said  that  "the  chief  trouble  of  the  Republican  managers  lay  not 
in  the  strength  of  their  opponents,  but  in  the  apathy  of  their  own  supporters."*  For 
this  it  was  stated  there  were  two  main  reasons.   In  the  first  place,  though  business 
men  understood  that  treasury  payments  in  silver  would  result  disastrously  to  private 
and  public  finances,  yet,  as  shown  by  stock  exchange  quotations  preceding  the  election 
and  by  the  comparative  infrequcncy  of  "gold  and  contingency"  contracts,  this  possi- 
bility was  looked  upon  as  more  remote  than  in  1896.    In  the  second  place,  the 
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enthusiasm  and  popular  demonstrations  of  national  campaigns  have  always  been 
largely  inspired  by  the  personality  of  the  presidential  nominees  irrespective  of  the 
policies  for  which  they  stood.  But  in  the  even  temperament  of  President  McKinley 
there  was  nothing  pronounced,  one  might  almost  say  flagrant  enough,  to  commend 
him  as  a  popular  idol. 

Results  op  the  Elechon. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  results  of  the  presidential  election,  is  compiled 
from  figures  given  by  the  Tribune  Almanac  for  igoi.  The  figures  used  by  the 
Tribune  are  taken  because  they  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  accurate  of  any 
obtainable.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  election  returns  are  compiled  by 
different  methods,  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures  which  can  be  vouched  for  as 
absolutely  reliable.  The  following  table  shows  the  popular  and  electoral  vote  for 
1896  and  also  for  1900: 
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41.325 

64.630 

39,C«4 

2.664 

4 

'4 

148,773 

186.268 

l',96i 

138. 394 

146.744 

8,914 

13 

it 

1Or,080 

870,484 

5,046 

180,483 

!»T.843 

2,644 

19 

15 

18,491 

M.607 

21 

47.080 

44.949 

806 

3 

'3 

60.991 

•10.807 

1.829 

51.127 

10.170 

1,082 

'4 

4 

135,383 

154.986 

2.1ST 

115  6S7 

146.079 

8.193 

i2 

ii 

80,158 

61, M6 

1,668 

57.456 

44.905 

2.863 

4 

'4 

104,414 

98,927 

677 

I19,1B0 

99.781 

1,685 

6 

6 

968,186 

16MkS3 

4.5S1 

266.886 

100,985 

10,IS4 

18 

12 

10.072 

10,695 

14.482 

10.164 

8 

3 

7,iii.«n 

008,656 

6.609,062 

134,686 

7,814,087 

6,842.614 

206,680 

271 

176 

aoj 

871,618 

Elkctoral  Vote. 


a.  *  Tn  the  popuUr  vote  for  1900,  as  here  given,  shonid  be  added  32,438  cart  tot  the  Social  Labor  Par.  j, 
88,901  for  the  Social  Democrate,  and  78.444  scattering. 

,  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  tfiat  Mr.  McKinley's  plurality  increased  from  602.555 
in  1896  to  871,513  in  1900,  while  his  electoral  vote  increased  from  271  to  392.  The 
ptates  which  cast  their  electoral  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  and  for  Mr.  McKinley 
"1  1900,  thus  increasing  the  latter's  electoral  vote,  were  Kansas,  with  10  electoral 
votes:  Nebraska,  with  8;  South  Dakota,  with  4;  Utah,  with  3;  Washington,  with  4; 
and  Wyoming,  with  3.   The  only  State  which  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley  in  1896  and 
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for  Mr  Bryan  in  1900  was  Kentucky,  which  threw  la  electoral  rotes  for  Mr. 
McKinley  and  l  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  i8p6,  and  in  1900  threw  13  for  Mr.  Bryan. 
Owing  to  local  p^tical  conditions  which  obtawed  in  Kcntuclcy  in  November,  it 
is  not  dear  how  much  real  s^ificance  should  be  given  to  this  fact.  If  Ken- 
tucky, which  before  i8g6  regularly  cast  a  Democratic  vote,  is  considered  as  part 
of  Oie  solid  South,  then  Mr.  Bryan  received  only  13  electoral  votes  from  all  other 
sources — ^namely,  from  Montana,  3;  from  Idaho,  3;  from  Nevada,  3,  and  from 
Colorado,  4.  Hencie,  only  those  States  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  which  were  dominated 
by  silver  interests  or  in  which  sectional  prejudices  of  lot^  standing  prevailed. 
Furthermore,  all  the  great  industrial  States  in  which  are  concentrated  far  the 
greater  wealth  of  the  nation  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  most  of  the  doubtful  States — Connecticut,  Delaware.  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  West  Virginia — the  Republican 
plurality  fell  a  total  of  over  200,000.  It  is  believed  that  a  part  of  this  loss  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  while  in  1896  the  Democratic  organization  in  several  of 
those  States  was  almost  totally  disorganized  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Populist- Silver  forces  in  the  convention,  by  1900  these  organiza- 
tions were  again  in  running  order.  The  States  which  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  i8g6 
and  for  McKinley  in  1900  seem  to  represent  in  part  the  decline  of  silver  interests 
and  in  part  the  subsidence  of  populism.  In  view  of  the  popular  returns,  however, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  Mr.  McKinley's  vtctoij  as  a  complete  landslide.  For 
while  he  obtained  65  per  cent  of  the  electoral  vote  in  1900,  as  against  61  per  cent  in 
i8g6,  he  received  only  52  per  cent  of  the  total  popular  vote  cast,  as  against  51  pa 
cent,  in  1896.  Of  the  votes  cast  in  the  Democratic  and  RepuUican  parties  alone, 
Mr.  McKinley  received  in  1900.  54  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  of  States,  the 
Republicans  carried  28  and  the  E>emocrats  ty.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  Nebraska, 
his  own  State,  was  regarded  as  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Democrats, 
Populists,  and  Silver  Republicans  had  formed  there  a  complete  fusion.  The  redttc- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bryan's  plurality  in  Colorado  and  his  defeat  in  Kansas  should  also  be 
noted,   

PRBBS  OIiUBS,  Iin'BRNATIOKAL  IiSAOUB  OP,  founded  in  1890,  had  in 
1900  a  membership  of  4000.  The  tenth  annual  convention  was  held  July  17-18^  1900, 
at  New  York  and  New  Orange.  N.  J.  An  offer  of  a  plot  of  land  at  New  Orai^ 
for  the  proposed  Journalists'  Home  was  accepted,  the  site  to  be  conveyed  when  the 
league  is  relady  to  build,  which  must  be  within  three  years.  The  next  convention  will 
be  held  in  July,  1901,  at  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore.  President  Colonel  J.  BL 
Carter,  Jr.,  Baltimore ;  secretary,  C.  Frank  Rice,  Boston  Press  Club,  Boston.  Mass. 

PBBVBNTIOW  OF  ORUBI/TT  TO  ANOCALB,  AMBBIOAN  SOOIBTr 
FOR  THB,  the  parent  organization  of  its  kind  in  America,  incorporated  in  1866^ 
and  supported  chiefly  by  volunta^  contributions,  maintains  an  extensive  humane 
work.  The  report  of  the  society  for  the  year  1900  shows  515  arrests  and  prosecu- 
tions. 383s  animals  suspended  from  labor,  3093  horses,  mules,  and  other  large  animals 
disabled  past  recovery  humanely  destroyed,  92,721  small  animals  destroyed,  552  dis- 
abled horses  and  other  large  animals  removed  from  the  streets  in  ambulances,  and 
56,610  cases  investigated.  The  society  distributes  humane  literature  and  conducts 
courses  of  illustrated  lectures  in  schools  and  before  gatherings  of  livery  men,  wagon- 
drivers,  and  others.  The  efforts  of  the  society  have  also  during  the  year  1900  been 
directed  to  the  protection  of  animals  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. President,  John  P.  Haines;  superintendent  Charles  H.  Hankinson.  Head- 
quarters. Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

PRBVBWnON  OF  ORnBLTT  TO  ANXMAZA  THB  MASSAOBUSBTTS 
SOOIEmr  FO^  incorporated  in  1S6S,  had  organized  up  to  January  i,  1901,  44.472 
"bands  of  mercy '  for  the  protection  of  harmless  animals.  It  publishes  Our  Dumb 
Animals.   President,  George  T.  Angell,  19  Milk  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

PRBVBNTtON  OF  ORUBLTT  TO  OHILDRBN,  NBW  TORS  BOOIBTT 
FOR  THH.  founded  in  1874,  the  parent  of  many  similar  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  society  (for  the  year 
1900)  shows  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  socieW  138321  cfmiplaints  were  re- 
ceived, 52,860  cases  were  prosecuted,  49,330  convictions  were  secured,  and  90,078 
children  were  rescued.  In  the  year  1900  the  convictions  numbered  1875,  »nd  6092 
children  were  rescued.  Headquarters,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty.  Presi- 
dent, Vernon  M.  Davis ;  secretary  and  superintendent,  E.  Fellows  Jenkins. 

PRIBBTIiBT,  Sir  William  Overend,  K.B.,  M.D.,  member  of  I^rliament  and 
a  prominent  obstetrician,  died  in  London  April  11,  1900.  Bom  near  Leeds  June  24, 
1829,  he  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  at  King's  College,  London,  and  in  Paris.  He 
settled  in  London  in  1856.  and  in  1863  became  professor  of  obstetric  medicine  in 
King's  College.  The  performance  of  his  duties  here,  however,  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  ill  health  in  the  following  year.   He  was  physician-accoucheur  to  Princess 
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Xxtttis  of  Hesse  (Princess  Alice)  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-HoUtein.  He 
was  made  president  of  tha  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  and  in  1893,  in  recognition 
of  his  professional  eminence,  was  knighted.  From  i8g6  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
represented  Edtnbtu^h  and  St  Andrews  universities  as  a  Conservative  in  Parlia- 
ment. His  publications  consist  of  various  articles  on  medical  science  and  natural 
history. 

PRTMTI,  Fbedbbick  Edwakd,  chief  engineer  in  Grant's  Mississippi  campaign,  died 
August  la,  1900,  at  the  age  of  71.  His  first  service  after  graduation  from  West 
Point  in  1850  was  on  improvements  in  New  York  Harbor.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  be  was  assistant  engineer  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  defences  of 
Washington.  He  was  commissioned  captam  of  engineers  and  served  in  tiie  Manassas 
campaign,  and  subsequently  was  chief  oigineer  of  the  departments  of  Kentucky,  the 
Cnmberluid,  and  the  Ohio.  He  was  breveted  lieutenant-colonel  for  nllantry  at 
Vicksburg,  and  in  1863  received  the  promotion  of  major  in  the  Corps  of  engineers. 

PBmiTIVJS  XBTOODISTB,  or  RAMTBR&  organized  1810  in  England  by 
seccders  from  the  Wesleyan  Church  after  the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  introduce 
camp  meetings  as  one  of  the  religious  activities  of  that  church.  This  sect,  which 
is  not  a  branch  of  American  Methodism,  was  introduced  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  and  became  principally  loolized  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  the  present 
headquarters.  According  to  the  last  reports,  the  diurdi  bad  65  ministers,  ga 
churches,  and  6470  members. 

PRUTOB  BDWABD  ISXtAIfDi  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an 
area  of  2000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  (1891)  109,078.  Capital,  Cbarlottetown, 
with  a  population  estimated  in  1900  at  12,000.  The  government  of  the  province  is 
administered  a  lieutenant-governor  and  Executive  Council.  There  is  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  30  members  elected  on  manhood  suffrage,  and  the  province  sends 
4  members  to  the  Dominion  Senate  and  5  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Fisheries. — The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1898  (the  last  officially  re- 
ported}jgive  the  total  value  of  the  catch  at  $1,070,306,  against  $954,949  in  the  previous 
year.  The  principal  catches  were  lobsters,  $468,374;  herring,  $182,214;  oysters, 
$105,936,  and  cod,  $101,488.  The  total  value  of  fish  exported  in  1899  was  $536,424. 
There  were  in  1898,  230  lobster  canneries  employing  3120  men.  The  total  amount  of 
coital  invested  in  the  fisbenr  industiy  was  estimated  at  $419,906. 

Commerce  o»d  Banks. — The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was 
$465,243,  a  sliffht  decline  from  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  amount,  $184,350 
came  from  the  United  States  and  $247,022  from  Great  Britain.  Duty  collected,  $137,- 
311.  Exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  amounted  to  $1,^,6591  The  number  of  failures 
for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  8,  with  $87,326  liabilities  and  $28,300  assets.  The 
registered  merchant  marine  comprised  20  steamers  and  151  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  net  tonnage  of  14,660.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  6  char- 
tered banks  and  bank  branches,  and  9  post-office  savings  banks  with  1276  depositors 
and  $288,102  deposits.  The  government  savings  bank  had  5327  depositors  and 
deposits  amounting  to  $1,800,607. 

Railways  and  Poat-OMces. — The  railways  of  the  province,  which  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government,  had  a  total  length  of  211  miles  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1900.  The  total  receipts  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $174,738,  and  the  cost 
of  operating,  $220,931,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $46,193  a^inst  $53,041  in  the  previous 
year.  A  branch  line  75  miles  long  is  to  be  constructed  m  the  Murray  Harbor  district. 
The  line  is  to  be  used  mainly  for  the  shipping  of  produce  to  the  iron  mines  of 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  Boston.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  iSgg  was  409, 
and  the  number  of  letters  posted,  1,450,000.  The  18  money-order  offices  issued  9220 
orders,  representing  $131,913. 

Education. — The  school  system  is  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Education  and  a 
chief  superintendent.  The  schools  are  maintained  partly  by  government  grants  and 
partly  by  district  assessments.  The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1899,  give 
the  number  of  public  schools  at  468,  with  an  enrolment  of  21,550  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  12,941.  The  total  amount  expended  on  education  during  the 
year  was  $157,068,  of  which  $125,531  was  contributed  by  the  government. 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  of  the  province  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to 
$282,678.  The  main  source  of  revenue  was  the  Dominion  subsidy,  $181,932.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $276,789.  TTie  principal  item  of  expen- 
diture was  education,  $125,531.  The  gross  debt  of  the  province  was  $500,^. 

PBINOBTON  UNIVTIRSZTT,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  founded  1746.  In  1899-1900 
the  faculty  numbered  about  100  and  the  student  body,  1277,  of  whom  109  were 
graduate  students,  749  academic  undergraduates,  7  in  the  electrical  school,  and  412 
Kientific  undergraduates.  The  income  for  the  academic  year  amounted  to  about 
$275,000,  the  present  endowment  of  the  university  now  being  about  $2,5oo,ooa  The 
central  library  collection  occupies  the  Chancellor  Green  library  building,  which  has 
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been  newly  refitted  and  is  connected  with  the  new  library  building.  The  librafy 
includes  144,600  volumes  and  about  40,000  pamphlets.  The  two  literary  societies. 
Whiff  and  Cliosophic,  have  catalt^ed  libraries  of  10,000  volumes  each,  and  the 
religious  society,  the  Phiiadelphian,  one  of  rooo  volumes.  The  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  library,  which  contains  64,500  volumes,  is  open  for  consultatioa 
and  loan  of  books  to  university  students  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  New  academic 
freshman  entrance  requirements  have  been  adopted  at  Princeton  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  These  require- 
ments are  to  go  into  effect  in  1903.  The  minimum  requirements  which  are  expected 
of  all  candidates  for  the  academic  department  include  branches  in  E^ltsh,  andent 
history,  Latin  grammar  and  composition,  Casar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  sitlust.  Grade 
grammar  and  composition,  Xenophon,  and  Homer,  French  or  German,  algebra,  and 
plane  geometry.  Candidates  who  pass  in  certain  other  branches  may  obtain  ad- 
vanced standing  in  one  or  all  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  of  the  freshman  year. 
The  requirements  for  advanced  standing  in  each  department  are:  In  Latin,  certain 
parts  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  Ovid,  Virgil,  Cicero,  composition, 
and  sight  translation;  in  Greek,  selected  portions  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  composition, 
and  sight  translation;  in  French  or  German,  certain  works  for  translation,  and  in 
mathematics,  algebra,  and  solid  and  ^lane  geometry.  One  of  the  most  inteiestii^ 
features  of  these  new  requirements  is  the  fact  that  a  new  student  may,  by  addi- 
tional preparation  before  entrance,  anticipate  the  work  of  his  freshman  year  and 
take  his  B.A.  degree  in  three  years.  In  matters  affectit^  the  curriculum  at  Princeton 
there  is  nothing  to  be  stated  for  the  year  1899-1900  except  that  a  committee  is  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  changes  being  made  in  other  institutions,  and  will  be  ready  to  act 
when  the  proper  time  comes.  Professor  Andrew  F.  West  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  graduate  school. 

PRISON  A8SOOIATIOK,  NATIONAL,  was  or^nired  in  Cincinnati  in  1870  to 
influence  the  improvement  of  penal  laws  and  institutions  and  to  care  for  discharged 
prisoners.  The  association  meets  annually,  and  its  proceedings  form  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  penolo«cal  science.  The  secretary  is  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  chaplain  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Penitentiary,  Allegheny,  Penn. 

PHOTBOnVB  TARIFF  I.EAaUB,  AHBRIOAN,  organized  in  1895.  In  1899 
it  had  063  members.  Secretary,  Wilbur  F.  Wakeman,  13s  East  Twenty-third  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  general  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  Jannaij 
of  each  year  at  New  York  City. 

PROTESTANT  BPIBOOPAL  UUUUOU,  a  member  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
traces  its  descent  to  the  Church  of  England  through  colonial  churches,  which  became 
definitely  organized  as  an  independent  branch  in  1785-89.  It  now  consists  of  59 
dioceses  and  17  missionary  jurisdictions,  using  the  same  liturgy  and  governed  by 
canons  enacted  by  the  general  convention,  which  meets  triennially  and  convenes 
its  next  session  at  San  Francisco  in  October,  1901.  According  to  its  latest  statistics, 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  89  bishops,  3  of  whom  were  elected  in  1900;  4822  clergy- 
men, and  5553  church  edifices;  it  is  divided  into  6394  parishes  and  missions,  embrac- 
ing 708,199  communicants,  whose  contributions  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$16,023417.  These  figures  indicate  uniformprogress  over  the  year  1899,  and  represent 
a  substantial  growth  for  the  last  decade.  The  activity  of  the  church  is  shown  by  its 
many  institutions,  which  successfully  administer  their  offices  to  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  and  the  advancement  of  denominational  power.  A  topic  of  great  interest 
to  the  church  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  suspension  of  grants  to  certain 
dioceses  by  the  board  of  missions,  an  act  which  has  aroused  mud  discussion  and 
indicates  the  necessity  of  readjustment  in  this  department ;  but  an  event  that  attracted 
general  notice  was  the  consecration  of  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald  Heber  as  bishop  coadjutor 
of  Fond  du  Lac.  Two  Catholic  bishops,  one  the  head  of  the  Polish  Catholic  denomi- 
nation, the  other  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, which  surpassed  m  its  excessive  splendor  of  ritual  anything  experienced  in 
the  Anglican  communion  since  the  Reformation.  The  episode  has  excited  various 
comments— by  scoffers  it  has  been  termed  the  "Fond  du  Lac  drcns ;"  by  churthmen, 
ritualistic  anarchy,  and  by  some  it  has  been  received  as  an  evidence  of  the  tendency 
to  closer  fraternity  between  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Greek  Catholic  churches. 
The  church  in  China  apparently  has  continued  its  work,  in  spite  of  sufiTering  on  the 

Eart  of  native  Christians,  attendant  on  the  anti-foreign  riots.  A  loss  of  three  bishops 
as  been  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  Mahlon  N.  Gilbert,  bishcm  coadjutor  of  Minne- 
soto;  Henry  M.  Jackson,  bishop  coadjutor  of  Alabama,  and  Ridiard  H.  Wilmer. 
bishop  of  Alabama. 

PRTOR,  Colonel  Luke,  formerly  United  States  senator  from  Alabama,  who  died 
August  Sj  1900,  at  the  age  of  80,  was  for  fifty  years  the  most  influential  lawyer  of 
North  Alabama.   After  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  formidable  leader  in  terminating 
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carpet-bag  rule,  and  in  1879  was  appointed  United  States  senator  to  fill  the  unei^red 
term  of  George  S.  Houston.  He  afterward  declined  an  election  to  ^e  office^  He 
was  in  Congress  one  term,  and  several  times  represented  Limestone  County  in  the 
L^slature. 

PSTOUlOAZf  JMffiTrUTB,  International  Society  of  the,  was  founded  in 
igoo  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  cotlectin|;  all  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  relating  to 
psychical  science,  supplying  aid  to  laboratories  and  investigators,  organizing  lectures 
and  courses  of  instruction,  establishing  permanent  laboratories  and  a  clinic,  where 
researches  may  be  pursued  by  members,  and  publishing  the  Annates  de  I'Institute 
Psychique  International  de  Paris,  which  will  comprise  a  summary  of  the  work  done 
by  members. 

PSTOHZCAL  RB8BAROH,  BOOIBTT  FOR,  founded  in  England  in  18S2  for 
the  study  of  mental  and  physical  phenomena  not  included  in  the  observation  and 
experiment  of  the  physical  and  psychological  laboratories.   The  president  for  1900 
was  Frederick  W.  H.  Myers,  and  the  list  of  vice-presidents  included  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Sir  William  Crookes,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Professor  James  of  Harvard  University, 
Professor  S.  P.  Langley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Professor  J.  H.  Hyjlt^ 
of  Columbia  University.    The  number  of  members  in  igoo  was  as  follows:  Five 
honorary  members,  25  corresponding  members,  30  honorary  associates,  and  863 
members  and  associates.  There  is  an  American  branch  with       members,  of  which 
Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  is  the  secretary.    The  society  publishes  Proceedings  and 
a  monthly  Journal,  the  latter  being  for  private  circulation.    A  continuation  of 
Professor  W.  F.  Barrett's  research  on  the  divining-rod,  the  first  instalment  of  which 
was  published  in  1897,  forms  Part  XXXVIII.  of  the  Proceedings,  and  appeared  in 
October,  1900.    The  present  state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  divining-rod  is 
summed  up  by  Professor  Barrett  as  follows:  "For  some  centuries  past  certain 
individuals,  locally  known  as  dowsers,  have  declared  that  they  can  discover  the 
presence  of  underground  water,  mineral  lodes,  coal,  building  stone,  or  other  buried 
objects  whidi  may  be  sought  for  by  the  apparently  spontaneous  motion  of  the 
so-called  divining-rod.   When  their  pretensions  have  been  tested,  the  result,  though 
no  means  umformly  in  their  favor,  has  been  so  remarkable  that  chance  coinci- 
dence appears  a  wholly  inadequate  explanation.  Any  explanation  based  upon  trickery 
or  unconscious  hints  from  bystanders,  or  the  detection  of  faint  surface  indications 
of  the  concealed  object,  or  other  known  cause  is  insufficient  to  cover  all  facts.  The 
movement  of  the  rod  or  forked  twig  is  only  a  special  case  of  motor  automatism 
exhibited  by  a  large  number  of  individuals^  and  arises  from  a  subconscious  and 
involuntary  'suggestion'  impressed  on  the  mmd  of  the  dowser.   Accompanying  the 
involuntary  and  usually  unconscious  muscular  contraction  which  causes  the  motion 
of  the  forked  twig  or  rod,  many  dowsers  experience  a  peculiar  malaise  and  some 
a  violent  convulsive  spasm.   This  is  a  psycbo-physiolc^ical  effect,  akin  to  emotion. 
Moreover,  the  state  of  mono-ideism  of  the  dowser  creates  a  condition  of  partial 
catalepsy,  when  some  suggestion  causes  the  idea  to  culminate.   This  subconscious 
suggestion  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes;  sometimes  it  is  merely  an  auto- 
suggestion, at  others  it  is  unconsciously  derived  through  the  senses  from  the 
environment,  but  in  a  certain  number  of  those  who  exhibit  motor  automatism  the 
suggestion  appears  to  be  due  to  some  kind  of  transcendental  perceptive  power.  Such 
persons  appear  only  able  to  exercise  this  transcendental  faculty  when  their  normal 
self-consaousness  is  more  or  less  in  abeyance  or  when  it  is  completely  submersed, 
as  in  profound  hypnosis.    This  subconscious  perceptive  power,  commonly  culed 
'clairvoyance,*  may  provisionally  be  taken  as  the  explanation  of  those  successes  of 
the  dowser  which  are  inexplicable  on  any  grotmds  at  present  known  to  science." 

PSTOHOLOOIOAL  ASBOOZATION,  AMBRZOAN,  a  society  of  psychologists, 
founded  in  1892,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  127.  President,  1900,  Professor 
Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  secretary.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand 
of  Columbia.  The  meeting  for  1900  was  held  at  Baltimore  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  on  December  27  and  28.  Professor  Josiah  Royce 
was  elected  president  for  the  year  1901,  and  Chici^o  was  appointed  as  the  place  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  December,  1901. 

PSTOHOIiOQT.  The  fourth  international  congress  of  psychology  was  held  at 
the  Exposition  at  Paris,  August  20-26,  rgoo,  at  tne  Palais  des  Congres.  It  was 
conducted  in  the  following  sections:  i.  Psychology  in  Relation  to  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  2.  Introspective  Psychology  and  its  Relation  to  Philosophy.  3.  Experi- 
mental Psychology  and  Psychophysics.  4.  Pathological  Psycholc^y  and  Psychiatry. 
S-  Hypnotism,  Suja^estion,  and  Cognate  Subjects.  6.  Social  and  Criminal  Psychology. 
7'  Comparative  Psychology.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  psychical  research  was  given 
Kcognition  aspart  of  psychology  lor  the  first  time  in  an  international  congress  of 
psydiology.   Tne  session  was  (q)ened  by  the  papers  of  Professor  Ribot,  president 
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of  tbe  congress,  and  Professor  Ebbii^liaus.  showing  the  progress  of  pnrdiokier. 
-  Nearly  one  hundred  papers  were  presented,  covering  all  the  departments  ox  psychol- 
ogy, with  the  notable  exceptitm  of  the  subject  of  animal  psychoiogy.   Only  a  small 

proportion  of  ethnic  psychology  was  represented,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  year 
igoo  is  marked  in  psychological  annals  by  the  publkatum  of  the  first  volume  of 
Wundt's  Vdlkerpsyckologie.  Among  the  papers  of  the  experimental  section  were 
reports  of  N.  Vasdiide  on  muscular  and  tactile  sensibility ;  by  S.  Alrutz  on  tempera- 
ture sensations ;  of  Dr.  P.  Mentz  on  the  comparative  saturation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  spectrum;  of  Professor  Stratton  on  the  nuaiimum  visibUe  (see  Psychou)GY. 
ExFEUHENTAL,  paragraph  University  of  California)  ;  of  I.  Martllier  and  Dr.  Philip^ 
on  new  xsthestometric  measurements;  of  Professor  Monroe  on  olfactory  images  in 
dreams;  of  Professor  Tarkhanoff  on  the  hallucinations  of  etherized  frogs,  and  of 
Mademoiselle  Jotekyo  on  fatigue.  Among  the  papers  in  the  section  of  Child  Psychol- 
ogy were  those  of  Professor  Bryan  on  the  new  arithmetical  prodigy,  Arthur  F. 
Griffith ;  of  the  Misses  Paget  and  Anstruther-Thomson  on  the  motor  element  in  tbe 
Ksthetics  of  vision;  a  report  of  N.  Vaschide  on  the  constructive  im^nation  of 
children,  and  of  Professor  Netchaeflf  on  the  development  of  memory  among  school 
children. 

Twelve  papers  were  read  in  the  eiqierimental  section.   Dr.  B.  R.  Aars  bad  a 

paper  on  certain  conditions  of  the  rivalry  of  the  retinal  images,  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  alternation  of  retinal  images  was  due  not  alone  to  physt<^<^ca]  conditions, 
but  also  to  causes  in  the  brain  itself,  such  as  are  found  in  the  attention  or  will 
Contrast  and  clearness  of  outline  were  shown  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the 
intensity  of  the  sensation.  Dr.  F.  Kruger,  in  a  paper  on  consonance  and  dissonance, 
described  experiments  which  showed  the  inadequacy  of  Helmhottz's  theory  that 
consonance  is  due  to  the  coincidence  of  overtones  or  harmonic  tones,  and  that 
dissonance  is  due  to  their  divergence.  He  pointed  out  that  both  consonance  and 
dissonance  are  observed  in  tones  that  have  no  harmonics.  Professor  Kulpe,  in  his 

Saper  on  the  relation  of  just  percqrtible  differences  and  clearly  perceptible  differences, 
escribed  experiments  made  with  visual  and  auditory  stimuli  which  showed  that  the 
clearly  perceptible  differences  were  not  uniform,  as  has  hitherto  been  taken  for 
granted,  and  that  the  amplitude  of  just  perceptible  differences  increases  with  tbe 
absolute  intensity  of  the  sensation.  The  so-called  Weber's  law  is  thus  shown  to  have 
a  different  meaning  when  applied  to  just  perceptible  differences  from  that  wbidi 
it  has  when  applied  to  clearly  perceptible  differences  of  sensation.  He  concludes 
that  Weber's  taw  should  be  confined  to  sensations  at  the  threshold.  Professor 
Alfred  Lehmann,  of  Co[ienhagen,  read  a  ^aper  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
psychic  states,  describing  experiments  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  physical 
equivalent  of  mental  states  can  be  measured  by  tbe  ergograph.  N.  Vasdiide  reported 
a  research  on  the  relations  between  tactual  and  muscular  sensibility,  showing  the 
independence  of  the  two.  Muscular  sensibility  is  shown  to  be  a  perception  of  the 
movements  made  by  the  muscles  and  to  contain  no  element  of  the  so-called  sense 
of  innervation.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  cutting  the  nerves  that  go  from  the 
skin  to  the  brain  or  anaesthetizing  the  skin  itself  does  not  affect  the  muscular  sense 
as  exhibited  in  the  execution  of  voluntary  movements.  Anxsthesia  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vocal  cords  does  not  interfere  with  correct  intonaticm  in  singing. 
He  repcHts  the  existence  of  an  dectromuscular  sense  and  of  muscular  after-tnuges. 
In  the  fourth  section  of  the  congress  Professor  Sokolov  read  a  paper,  endued 
IndtviduaHon  Colorfe  (see  article  Svnastbesia)  ;  Professor  Charles  Richet  ex- 
hibited a  child  of  3  years,  who  is  the  most  remarkable  musical  prodigy  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Boeuf  presented  a  paper  on  the  psychological  theory 
of  time,  in  which  she  argues  that  there  is  a  sense  of  time,  which  is  the  result  of  nerve 
rhythm.  The  rhythm  sensation  is  found  in  all  animals,  but  in  its  highest  derdopment 
in  man.  The  rhythm  is  exhibited  in  the  attention  and  its  fluctuations.  The  rate  of 
the  nervous  undulation  varies,  according  to  the  state  of  the  emotions  and  other 
ccmditions,  such  as  nervous  disorders  and  intoxication.  The  sense  of  rhytiun  gives 
a  feeling  of  presence  to  all  the  events  of  life,  so  that  each  event  has  while  it  persists 
in  the  memory  a  distinct  time  feeling.  The  past  feeling^  and  the  future  feeling  under 
certain  circumstances  become  confused,  resulting  in  a  time  illusion. 

The  fifth  international  congress  of  psychology  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Rome, 
Italy,  in  1904  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Sergl. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  general  psychology  was  made  by  Mr.  Maurice  H. 
Small  in  his  study  on  Some  Relations  of  Society  and  Solitude  (Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary, April,  1900).  After  showing  the  social  tendency  in  its  primary  form  among 
animals  of  different  position  in  the  biologic  scale,  he  examined  the  character  and 
environment  of  five  hundred  of  the  great  men  and  characters  of  fiction  of  solitary 
temperament.  Two  types  of  character  are  observed  to  tend  toward  solitude— 
the  intensely  subjective,  which  lacks  physical  or  moral  force,  and  the  intensely 
bold,  that  f^ts  life's  battles  alone.  He  finds  that  "the  tendency  toward  a  life  of 
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complete  isolation  is  directljr  proportional  to  the  intensity  and  uncontrolled  activity 
in  the  individual  of  the  impulse  to  magnify  or  worship  sdf ;  inversely  proportional 
to  the  number  and  breadth  of  the  interests  which  the  individual  recognizes  as  common 
to  himself  and  society;  inversely  proportional  to  the  cleameBs  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual perceives  the  redprocality  of  his  relations  to  society,  and  directly  proportional 
to  the  remoteness  of  matters  of  common  social  interest  from  the  immediate  personal 
desires  or  necessities  of  the  individual.  The  development  of  the  feeling  of  solitude 
and  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  solitude  are  shown  in  statements  of  solitary 
characters  and  by  evidence  from  records  of  solitary  confinement — for  example,  the 
mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty,  the  wild  white  man  of  Tasmania,  Le  Sauvage  du  Var, 
Caspar  Hauser,  and  a  number  of  feral  men;  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  solitary 
life  tends  to  make  the  organism  purely  vegetative,  though  this  depends  upon  the 
motives  leading  to  the  adoption  ot  the  solitary  life.  From  the  cell  aggr^tions  of 
the  lowest  biologic  forms,  ttte  ^s  of  solitaries,  their  imaginary  companionship,  and 
their  mental  and  physical  activities,  artistic  and  literary  productions,  the  need  of 
companionship  is  shown. 

FBTOHOZOOT,  BKPHBTM  BM  TALj  a  branch  of  what  was  formerly  called 
mental  science,  comprising  the  study  and  description  of  states  of  consciousness.  The 
term  mental  science  is  frequently  used  as  equivalent  to  psychology,  particularly  in 
places  where  experimental  psychology  has  not  yet  had  much  development,  and  some- 
times it  is  made  to  include  logic  and  ethics.  There  are  few  phases  of  mental  phe- 
nomena that  are  not  under  investigation  in  some  of  the  many  laboratories  of  experi- 
mental psychology  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
results  of^  these  investigations  are  of  practical  value  in  life.  From  France  come 
reports  of  experiments  on  the  sense  of  smell  by  Toulouse  and  Vaschide,  and  upon  the 
attention  by  Binet.  Toulouse  and  Vaschide  endeavored  to  find  out  whether  the  sen- 
sation of  smell  is  sharper  in  one  nostril  than  in  the  other.  The  subjects  were  patients 
in  hospitals  and  school  children  in  Villejuif.  The  stimulus  or  object  smelt  was  cam- 
phor dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportions  o.ooi,  o.oooi,  o.ooooi,  etc.  The  subject, 
blindfolded,  was  given  one  of  the  weaker  solutions  to  smell,  and  then  gradually 
stronger  ones,  untfl  a  sensation  of  smell  was  perceived.  One  nostril  was  stopped  and 
a  record  was  made  only  of  the  strength  of  solution  necessary  to  produce  sensation  of 
smell.  The  subjects,  as  a  nile^  smelt  nothing  at  first,  then  said  they  perceived  a 
sensation  of  smell  of  an  indefinite  kind,  and  finally  recognized  that  it  was  camphor. 
One  nostril  generally  proved  more  sensitive  than  the  other  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  left  was  the  more  sensitive.  This  inequality  was  found  not  only  among 
persons  of  both  sexes,  but  among  children  as  well  as  adults.  The  superiority  of  the 
left  nostril  was  observed  in  42  out  of  50  individuals.  This  may  possibly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  while  the  nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  cross  from 
the  right  side  of  the  body  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain  and  iiVr  versa  (so  that  most 
persons  have  more  finely  developed  right  bodies  and  left  brains),  all  or  many  of  the 
nerves  from  the  nose  to  the  brain  go  direct  withont  crossing.  A  further  fact,  tn 
accordance  with  this  statement,  is  that  the  right  half  of  tiie  nose  is  more  sensitive  to 
touch. 

From  Germany  come  reports  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  memory, 
by  Professor  G.  E.  Muller  and  A.  Pilzecker,  Exterimentclle  Beitrage  sur  Lehre  vom 
Cedachtniss  iExperimcntal  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Memory,  Leipzig). 
In  Professor  Mfiller's  laboratory  in  Gottingen,  besides  the  above-mentioned  work 
on  memory,  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  memorizing  was  completed  by  Lottie 
Steffens.  A  number  of  persons  carried  out  for  her  a  set  of  experiments  relative 
to  the  best  manner  of  learning  by  heart  a  ^ven  selection  of  poetry.  Her  first  ex- 
periments were  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainmg  what  manner,  if  any  particular  one, 
was  followed  by  people  generally  in  teaming  a  number  of  verses.  These  observa- 
tions showed  that  the  manner  usually  adopted  was  to  read  the  first  few  lines  over 
two  or  three  times,  then  the  next  few  lines,  taking  thus  two  or  three  at  a  time,  read- 
ing each  over  several  times,  and  finally,  perhaps,  reading  the  whole  thing  through 
without  break,  from  beginning  to  end.  An  examination  of  the  results  of  these  pre- 
liminary experiments  shows  that  most  persons  in  learning  nine  lines  would  read 
them  over  about  nine  times  irregularly.  The  subjects  of  this  research  were  after- 
ward requested  to  read  the  whole  number  of  lines,  and  then  the  whole  again,  not 
going  over  any  part  of  them  separately.  The  time  consumed  in  learning  a  number 
of  lines  in  the  natural  manner  (that  is,  piecemeal)  was  compared  with  the  time  con- 
sumed in  learning,  as  a  whole,  the  same  number  of  lines  01  equally  difficult  matter, 
Md  it  was  found  that  this  new  method  reduced  the  time  of  learning  in  every  case. 
This  is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  parts  are  more  firmly  associated 
when  the  piece  is  read  as  a  whole.  This  firmness  of  association  is  caused  both  by  the 
repeated  reinforcing  of  the  legitimately  associated  ideas  in  the  verses,  but  it  prevents 
^e  irrelevant  associations  which  are  a  feature  of  the  piecemeal  manner  of  learning. 
Further  experiments  apon  the  two  ways  of  learning  nonsense  showed  the  superiority 
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of  learning  the  given  task  as  a  whole.  (ExterimentrlU  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom 
Oekonomuchen  Lernen;  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  etc.,  Vol.  22.) 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  different  laboratories  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1900  will  be  found  outlined  below  under  the  titles  of  the  various  univer- 
sities which  support  them.  The  work  of  the  year  has  not  been  as  great  or  as  com- 
prehensive as  in  some  previous  years,  but  certain  very  interesting  and  practical 
topics  have  been  elucidated.  Professor  Thomdike's  experiments  on  fatigue,  and  Dr. 
Bawden's  investigation  on  slips  of  tongue  and  pen  (see  paragraph  Columbia  Univer- 
sity), and  Dr.  Whipple's  researches  dealing  with  two  remarkable  cases  of  colored 
hearing  (see  the  article  Svnasthesxa,  also  paragraph  dmell  University  in  this 
article),  are  examples  of  such  work.  Professor  Thomdike  and  Dr.  Woodworth, 
after^tnaking  careful  eiqKriments  on  the  relation  of  special  skill  and  general  ability, 
find  that  ch^mge  in  the  time  or  the  precision  or  the  quality  of  any  of  the  particular  re- 
actions of  the  nervous  system  "needs  not  and  often  does  not  influence  appreciably 
other  reactions  similar  enough  to  be  called  by  the  same  name." 

Clark  University. — As  an  example  of  the  questionnaire  method  in  psychological 
research,  the  following  set  of  questions,  which  was  formulated  and  distributed  by 
F.  H.  Saunders  and  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  president  of  Clark  University,  will  show 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  form  of  investigation.  The  answers  to  this  set  of 
questions,  which  were  studied  for  their  bearing  upon  the  emotion  of  pity,  numbered 
about  four  hundred,  and  came  from  persons  of  all  ^s  and  d^rees  01  culture,  fnna 
students  in  a  normal  school  to  university  professors,  the  average  age  being  about 
thirty.  The  questionnaire  called  for  concrete,  definite  and  detailed  accounts  of  ex- 
periences, where  pity  has  been  particularly  and  exceptionally  acute,  with  all  cir- 
cumstances, symptoms,  after  effects,  etc. 

The  results  of  an  elaborate  study  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  show  that 
poverty,  hunger,  cold,  lack  of  shelter,  vice,  crime,  and  various  forms  of  moral 
and  physical  weakness  exercise  great  power  for  pathos ;  and  that  pity  is  commonly 
felt,  particularly  among  young  persons  for  animals  and  plants.  The  rq>lies  concern- 
ing the  most  pathetic  sounds  show  that  inarticulate  cries  have  more  power  to  call 
forth  strong  emotion  than  words.  Music  and  poetry  are  both  mentioned  as  strongly 
pathetogenic.  but  the  combination  of  them  in  song  is  still  more  so.  The  use  of  natU 
m  the  Crucifixion  has,  witli  many  of  the  persons  who  answered  these  questions,  a 
peculiar  fascination,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  morbid  tendency.  This  research 
amply  demonstrates  the  highly  complex  nature  of  the  emotion,  sometimes  the 
emotion  having  in  it  really  less  of  the  element  of  pure  pity,  which  implies  a  certain 
superiority  in  the  pitier,  than  of  that  pathos  which  is  confessed  to  be  akin  to  humor, 
or  of  the  wider  and  more  comprehensive  feelii^  of  Wettsehmers.  Certain  con- 
clusions with  a  bearing  upon  education  are  drawn,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  capacity 
for  pity  may  be  enlarged  by  training,  and  that  it  is  important  that  the  impulse  to 
perform  charitable  acts  toward  the  objects  of  pity  be  not  inhibited.  It  is  shown  that 
the  capacity  for  pity  has  something  like  a  constant  and  limited  measure,  and  that 
when  one  has  acted  upon  an  impulse  to  relieve  some  one  kind  of  suffering,  misery 
of  other  kinds  has  less  effect  upon  the  emotions.  It  is  demonstrated  that  imaginaticm 
is  necessary  to  evoke  feelings  of  pity  at  the  suffering  of  other  persons.  The 
physiological  symptoms  of  pity  are  shown  in  the  followmg  order  of  frequency:  Ef- 
fect upon  appetite,  upon  sleep,  general  draression  or  sadness,  effect  on  respiration, 
sobbing,  lump  in  throat,  pulse  affected,  paleness,  tears,  indigestion,  chills,  heartache, 
etc. 

Columbia  University. — Dr.  Edward  Thomdike,  of  Teachers  College,  reports  ex- 
periments upon  the  nature  of  mental  fatigue,  which  have  a  practical  bearmg  upon 
educational  problems.  His  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  mental  incompetency  in 
psvchical  fatigue  are  stated  by  him  as  follows:  "First,  that  the  fact  of  incompetency 
is  not  what  it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  Second,  that  there  is  no  pure  feeling  of  in- 
competency which  parallels  it  and  is  its  si^;  that,  consequently,  the  mental  states 
ordinarily  designated  by  the  phrases  mentioned  are  not  states  made  up  of  such  * 
feeling  of  incompetency,  but  are  very  complex  affairs.  Third,  that  these  mental 
states  are  in  no  sense  parallels  or  measures  of  the  decrease  in  ability  to  do  mental 
work."  riis  experiments  were  first  upon  himself  and  three  other  persons,  and  after- 
ward upon  school  children  in  Scranton,  Penn.,  and  Cleveland,  O.  The  first  set  of 
experiments  upon  himself  and  three  others  consisted  of  examples  in  mathematics 
(addition  and  multiplication),  done  at  different  times  in  the  day,  first  after  good 
sleep  and  a  small  amount  of  mental  work,  and  then  other  examples  after  from  seven 
to  twelve  hours  of  mental  work.  It  was  found  that  the  work  done  at  the  close  of 
a  long  period  of  hard  mental  work  was  of  just  as  good  quality  as  that  done  while  the 
mind  was  fresh,  and.  in  several  of  the  experiments,  the  quality  of  the  wort  done 
after  long  periods  of  work  was  better.  From  introspective  observ-ation  he  is  led  to 
the  belief  that  mental  fatigue  is  partly  incompetency  and  partly  distaste,  and  that  the 
distaste  comes  first,  and  has  in  previous  investigations  been  largely  confused  with  the 
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incompetency.  Dr.  Thorndike's  second  set  of  experiments,  those  on  the  school 
children  in  Scranton  and  Cleveland,  were  eight  tests,  as  follows:  Given  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  and  carefully  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  perturbing  factors,  such  as  practice,  difference, 
and  suggestion.  Test  i  was  multiplying  two  numbers  each  of  four  digits.  More 
examples  were  given  than  could  be  finished  in  the  time  given,  so  that  a  measure 
might  be  made  of  the  amount  of  ground  covered.  Test  2  was  the  marking  of  mis- 
spelled words  in  a  printed  paper  containing  32  lines  of  an  account  of  an  elephant 
hunt  Test  3  was  the  writing  from  memory  of  two  sets  of  ten  figures  each,  which 
had  j>rev)ously  been  exhibited  for  ten  seconds.  The  fourth  test  required  the  repro- 
duction of  five  nonsense  syllables.  The  fifth,  the  drawing  of  six  figures,  each  com- 
posed of  a  few  simple  lines.  The  sixth  was  the  writing,  from  memory,  of  ten 
numbers  as  in  the  third.  The  seventh  was  the  writing,  from  memory,  of  ten  letters 
exposed  for  ten  seconds,  and  the  eighth  test  was  the  counting  of  the  number  of  dots 
on  a  chart,  which  was  exposed  for  five  seconds.  The  examination  of  the  results 
of  these  tests  was  very  thorough,  and  the  results  substantiate  Dr.  Thorndike's  thesis, 
that  the  school  children  can  do  as  good  mental  work  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  day.  He  points  out  that  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  children  should  or 
should  not  have  longer  periods  for  rest  or  a  less  crowded  curriculm,  and  adds  that 
the  poorness  in  qualiW  of  work  done  by  scholars  is  due  not  to  the  inability  of  the 
children,  but  to  their  lack  of  interest,  which  is  allowed  to  flag  tn  these  late  minutes 
of  the  school  day.  A  third  set  of  experiments  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Thomdike 
on  the  subject  of  fatigue  of  special  functions.  In  the  first  of  these  experiments,  "the 
mental  work  done  was  to  mark  every  word  containing  both  £  and  T  in  151  pages 
of  a  book,  each  page  containing  about  725  words  of  text  At  the  end  of  each  minute 
a  signal  was  given  by  a  bell,  and  the  subject  made  a  mark,  denoting  the  point  he  had 
reached.  The  work  continued  eight  hours  (from  lais  a.m.  to  6.20  p.m),  with  only 
five  interruptions,  amounting  in  all  to  less  than  nine  minutes."  The  results  of  this 
experiment  showed  that  there  was  a  difference  of  only  nine-tenths  of  i  per  cent, 
between  the  number  of  words  correctly  marked  in  the  first  2$  minutes  and  that  in  the 
last  25  minutes.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  same  subject  worked  four  hours, 
with  no  inability  to  work  apparent  In  the  third  experiment  which  consisted  of 
judging  the  areas  of  small  parallelograms  of  paper,  and  lasted  three  hours,  the  same 
subject's  accuracy  was  7  per  cent,  worse  in  the  last  hour  than  in  the  first.  In 
the  fourth  experiment  the  same  subject  recorded  the  time  required  to  correct  each 
one  of  70  examination  papers,  working  without  intermission  for  six  and  a  half  hours, 
and  manifested  no  decrease  of  ability  due  to  fatigue ;  and  in  the  fifth  experiment, 
the  same  perscm  recorded  the  time  it  took  him  to  make  cards  for  a  bibliography  for 
three  hours,  still  showing  no  effect  of  fatigue.  Dr.  Thomdike  finally  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  mental  worit  effected  no 
decided  decrease  of  physical  power,  from  which  he  concludes,  that  "the  difference 
between  a  mind  before  and  after  it  has  worked  for  six  or  eight  hours  cannot  be 
detected  by  a  record  of  physical  work.*' 

Cornell  University. — The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology 
at  Cornell  University  was  increased  in  1900  by  the  addition  of  a  glass  harmonica, 
several  electric  forks,  a  speech  recorder,  and  a  very  complete  outfit  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  sense  of  smell.  Among  the  investigations  completed  or  published  in  1900 
were  those  on  the  apperception  of  the  spoken  sentence  by  W.  Chandler  Bagley,  ex- 
periments on  the  control  of  the  reflex  wink  by  George  E.  Partridge,  and  two  cases  of 
synaesthesia  by  G.  C  Whipple.  Dr.  Bagley's  investigation  upon  the  apperception 
of  the  spoken  sentence  considered  the  following  problems:  (i)  "What  is  the  effect 
of  context  upon  the  perception  of  auditory  symbols?  (2)  How  are  the  objective 
elements  of  auditory  symbolic  perception  related  to  one  another?  (3)  What  are 
the  conscious  processes  involved  in  the  apperception  of  the  spoken  sentence?"  The 
method  and  apparatus  used  wero  as  follows:  The  words  were  pronounced  with 
care  before  a  phonograph,  which  was  used  in  all  the  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  conditions  as  uniform  as  possible.  Words  were  given  by  this  means  to 
the  subject,  first  without  context  and  later  with  context.  The  words  were  mutilated 
by  the  omission  of  a  consonant  in  one  of  three  different  positions  in  the  word.  The 
conditions  of  the  experiment  were  in  this  respect  therefore  ninefold,  viz. :  a  consonant 
might  be  omitted  from  the  beginning,  the  middle  or  from  the  end  of  a  word;  and 
when  the  word  was  given  in  context  or  with  other  words,  the  mutilated  word  might 
be  the  first  word  in  the  sentence  or  the  last  word,  or  it  might  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  sentence.   The  sentences  were  short,  as  in  the  following  examples: 

"As  a  companion  he  was  extremely  a(m)iable.' 

"It  was  a  mystery  that  none  of  us  could  unra(v)el,"  etc. 
In  the  series  from  which  these  are  taken  the  consonant  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  word  of  the  sentence  is  dropped  and  the  entire  list  contains  183  sentences,  thus 
mutilated.   The  thoroughness  of  the  work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  sen- 
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tences  were  made  which  not  only  incladed  mntilatkms  of  the  nine  types  above 
mentioned,  but  this  mutilation  was  so  arranged  that  every  one  of  the  23  coosonaat 
sounds  were  in  turn  used  with  every  one  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Interesting  relations  were  discovered  between  the  mutilated  word,  its  con- 
text, and  its  place  in  the  sentence.  It  was  found  that  the  same  mutilated  word  was 
correctly  perceived  nearly  twice  as  often  (8a  per  cent.)  when  it  was  given  with  a 
minimum  of  context  (i.e.,  one  or  two  other  words)  as  when  it  was  given  alone. 
(American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XII.,  No.  i,  October,  190a) 

Harvard  University. — Research  was  carried  on  in  the  laboratofy  of  psychology 
hy  nineteen  investigators  in  fourteen  tojpics  of  htmian  and  animal  psy^ology,  viz.: 
memory,  habit  formation,  and  reaction  time,  fusion  of  touch  sensations  in  the  hand, 
certain  facts  of  rhythmic  appearance,  and  disappearance  of  the  image  in  color  per- 
ception by  limited  portions  of  the  retina,  the  factor  of  direct  presentation  of  objects 
and  its  value  relative  to  visual  and  verbal  factors  in  associative  memory,  an  inquiry 
as  to  certain  substitutional  factors  in  our  judgment  of  number,  when  a  varied  visual 
content  is  perceived,  the  comparison  of  tactual  distances  and  certain  illusions  there- 
in which  have  been  compared  with  those  of  visual  distances,  the  relation  of  voluntary 
effort  to  the  inhibition  and  control  of  the  course  of  mental  images,  two  investigatioos 
in  poetic  rhythm  and  two  on  certain  aspects  of  the  rate  and  complicatiim  of  voluntary 
motor  processes  with  reference  to  their  form  and  accuracy.  The  equipment  hu 
been  increased  by  many  pieces  of  apparatus  designed  and  made  in  the  uboratoiy, 
among  them  being  an  apparatus  for  color-work,  consisting  of  foreground  and  ba<^- 
ground  screens,  the  former  pierced  by  an  aperture,  controlled  by  shutters,  instantly 
adjustable  to  any  desired  magnitude  or  shape,  and  with  adjustable  illumination 
chambers  provided  with  filtration  screens  for  spectral  colors;  and  an  ingeniovs 
mechanism  for  work  on  fusion  of  touch,  by  which  the  simultaneity  and  duration,  as 
well  as  the  number  and  intensity  of  contacts  and  their  local  arrangement,  can  be 
nicely  applied  and  controlled.  Research  work  on  animal  psychology  is  carried  on 
in  three  rooms  devoted  to  the  study,  the  material  conusting  of  frog^  turtles,  cr^ 
fish,  newts,  and  infusorise.  Three  problems  in  animal  psydiolo^  are  under  in- 
vestigation: "(i)  To  determine  to  what  extent,  with  what  rapidiQr,  and  predsely 
how,  animals  learn,  (2)  to  test  the  permanency  of  any  associations  formed  and  (3)  to 
make  as  many  supplementary  observations  on  the  general  habits  and  reactions  of  the 
animals  used  as  possible."  The  method  used  is  to  place  the  animal  investigated  in 
the  centre  of  a  labyrinth,  and  record  the  time  taken  for  it  to  get  out  as  well  as  in  the 
path  travelled.  Turtles  were  found  to  have  a  memory  for  the  path  travelled  in  es- 
caping almost  as  good  as  dogs  or  cats.  Frogs  show  the  formation  of  a  habit  or  mem- 
ory after  a  single  experience. 

University  of  California.— Tvto  researches  carried  on  in  the  Uboratoiy  of  the 
University  of  California  were  published  in  1900,  one  by  the  director  of  the  laboratory. 
Professor  G.  M.  Stratton.  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Knight  Dun  lap.  The  former  inves- 
tigated the  so-called  "minimum  visibile,"  or  the  questicHi  concemii^  the  angular 
distance  of  two  lines — viz. :  how  far  apart  must  two  parallel  lines  be  to  be  seen  as 
two  lines.  It  is  evident  that  if  they  are  close  enough  together  they  may  be  fused  in 
sensation  and  be  seen  as  one  line,  just  as  it  has  been  observed  that  two  needle  points 
placed  in  contact  with  the  skin  are  perceived  as  one  point  though  they  ma^  be  (for 
some  parts  of  the  body)  as  far  apart  as  three  indies.  The  angular  distance  u 
spoken  of  and  not  the  actual  distance,  as  it  is  evident  that  nearer  the  eye  two  objects 
can  be  distinguished  while  the  same  two  objects  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye. 
even  though  they  are  the  same  distance  apart,  would  subtend  a  smaller  angle  and 
would  be  seen  as  one.  The  eye  has  been  thousht  to  perceive  the  difference  of  two 
vertical  lines  at  an  angular  distance  of  from  50  to  60  .  This  result  was  reached  by 
experiments  with  two  parallel  lines  side  by  side.  Professor  Stratton  by  a  new 
method  of  investigation  finds  that  the  smallest  angular  visible  distance  of  two  parallel 
lines  is  about  f  of  arc  He  places  two  vertical  lines  end  to  end  so  that  tht^  form 
one  straight  line.  By  moving  one  of  them  laterally,  yet  keeping  them  both  vertical 
until  they  are  seen  to  be  two  lines,  he  finds  that  the  average  observer  will  peroem 
that  the  straight  line  has  become  brc^en  when  the  lines  are  7"  of  arc  apart.  The  actual 
measurements  of  the  lines  used  by  him  are  as  follows:  The  observer  was  lao  meters 
(383  feet)  away  from  the  tines,  which  were  strips  of  white  each  50  centimeters 
indies)  long  and  8  millimeters  (H  inch)  wide.  An  interestit^  fact  in  oinncction  with 
the  result  of  this  experiment  is  noted — viz. :  that  a  distance  of  7*  of  arc  is,  when  meas- 
ured on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  smaller  than  (less  than  a  quarter  of)  the  actual  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  of  cones  in  the  fovea  or  that  part  of  the  retina  which  has  the 
finest  discriminative  ability.  Professor  Stratton  points  out  also  that  the  experiment 
seems  to  contradict  the  generally  accepted  explatution  of  the  third  dimension  effect 
ia  stereoscopic  pictures,  which  has  been  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  subconscioas 
suggestion.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight  Dunlap  on  the  "effect  of  imperceptible 
shadows  on  the  judgment  of  distant"  were  carried  on  ^utially  by  means  of  the 


so-called  Muller-Lyer  figure,  an  optical  illusion  in  which  the  distance  between  two 
pmnts  is  bought  to  be  different  from  an  equal  distance  between  two  other  points  on 
account  of  the  placing  of  angles  at  the  points.  When  the  angles  point  out  the  space 
seems  snialler;  when  they  point  in,  larger.  It  was  found  that  the  judgment  of  the 
two  equal  distances  between  three  points  on  a  straight  line  was  affected  even  if  the 
angles  of  the  Muller-Lyer  device  were  made  by  shadows,  when  the  shadows  alone 
were  so  faint  as  to  be  imperceptible.  This  experiment  tends  to  corroborate  the  sup- 
position that  judgment  is  influenced  by  factors  which  are  themselves  imperceptible, 
or,  stated  in  other  words,  many  impressions  are  received  by  the  brain  of  which  the 
mind  is  never  conscious,  which  at  the  same  time  produce  a  real  difference  in  pereep- 
tiim. 

University  of  ChicaEOj—Thz  following  important  investigations  were  carried  on 
during  igoo  in  tfie  Imiversity  of  Chicago:  (i)  In  the  psychical  develeqmient  qf 
children  in  the  university  elementary  school  and  in  the  physiological  school  for 
defectives;  (2)  in  the  determination  of  psychic  norms  in  adtutmen  and  women— e.g., 
sensory,  motor,  and  affective;  (3)  in  the  effects  upon  color  sensation  of  various 
conditions  of  fatigue;  (4)  in  the  so-called  "flicker"  method  in  its  application  to  the 
facts  of  color  saturation;  (5)  in  the  principles  of  monaural  localization  of  sound; 
(6)  in  the  comparison  of  visual  and  dermal  linear  space;  {,7)  in  the  elementary 
nctors  in  the  psychic  Hfe  of  rabbits,  and,  in  connection  with  die  department  of 
sociology,  (8)  in  the  invest»ation  of  mental  conditions  among  the  criminal  classes  of 
large  American  prisons  and  reformatories. 

University  of  Michigan. — In  the  laboratory  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Mr.  J.  W.  SUughter  completed  an  investigation  on  attention  waves,  show- 
ing that  the  fluctuations  observed  in  very  faint  sensations  are  correlated  ordinarily 
with  the  Traube-Hering  waves  of  blood  pressure,  although  in  different  individuals 
and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times  they  may  be  simultaneous  with  the 
breathing  wave  or  with  some  longer  vaso-motor  wave.  The  research  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Taylor  upon  the  attentitm  wave  showed  that  stimuli  have  a  definite  influence  on  the 
length  or  rapidity  of  the  waves.  Muscular  effort  was  found  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  efficiency  of  attention. 

University  of  Minnesola. — The  director  of  the  psycholf^cal  laboratory  at  this 
university.  Professor  Harlow  Gale,  published  in  1900  a  volume  of  psychological 
studies,  the  results  of  some  years  of  research.  It  contains  in  addition  to  a  study  on 
the  nervous  system  an  investigation  in  the  psychology  of  advertising  which  developed 
the  curious  facts  that  the  right  side  of  the  page  01  advertising  attracted  less  atten- 
tion than  the  left,  and  that  the  upper  part  is  better  for  an  advertisement  than  the 
lower  part,  and  a  study  of  "The  Vocabularies  of  Three  Children  in  One  Family  to 
Two  and  a  Half  Years  of  Age."  His  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  two-year-old  child  uses  about  seven  hundred  words,  and  at  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  this  number  is  doubled ;  that  on  any  given  day  a  child  will  use  from  50 
to  65  per  cent  of  its  entire  vocabulary,  and  the  total  number  of  words  spoken  will 
aniount  to  between  five  and  ten  thousand,  including  repetitions;  and  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  words  used  by  the  children  in  the  same  family,  less 
than  half  the  words  enumerated  by  Professor  Gale  being  common  to  the  three  chil- 
dren studied.  It  is  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  words  used  by  these  children 
that  the  estimate  made  by  philologists  of  the  number  of  words  used  by  adults  is  too 
small.  The  volume  contains  also  a  paper  on  "Taste  and  Smell  in  Articles  of  Diet," 
showing  that  smell  is  the  important  sense,  and  that  taste  is  much  influenced  by 
suggestion,  a  description  of  "A  Case  of  an  Alleged  Loss  of  Personal  Identity,"  and 
an  article  on  "Psychical  Research  in  American  Universities." 

Weltesley  College. — In  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Wellesley  College  Profes- 
sor Mary  Whiton  Calkins  conducted  some  experiments  in  the  field  of  aesthetics, 
having  as  subjects  three  hundred  children  of  different  ages  in  the  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  hundred  and  fifty  Wellesley  College  students,  half  of  whom  were 
freshmen  and  half  seniors.  Three  "half  length"  pictures  of  different  women  by 
three  different  artists  were  shown.  One  was  in  color,  another  a  photograph,  and  the 
third,  a  photograph,  was  chosen  for  its  associative  power,  being  religious  in  tone. 
The  first  and  second  were  shown  to  each  subject  individually,  who  was  asked  to 
state  which  she  liked  better,  this  choice  being  finally  compared  with  the  third  picture 
and  a  second  preference  recorded.  The  results  of  the  first  choice  were  that  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  school  children,  one-half  of  the  freshmen  and  nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  seniors  at  Wellesley  preferred  the  colored  picture,  while  the  third  picture  was 
found  to  be  the  choice  of  the  greater  number  of  subjects.  The  pictures  were  shown 
a  second  time  to  the  same  subjects,  who  were  then  asked  to  give  the  reasons  for 
their  preference.  Other  problems  studied  at  Wellesley  during  the  year  1900  were 
as  follows:  i.  The  effect  of  sug^stion  on  the  binaural  localization  of  sound.  2.  The 
effect  of  the  terms  of  sound  localizaHon-^sual,  tactual,  or  verbal— upon  the 
direction  and  degree  of  the  errors.  3.  The  question  as  to  whether  sounds  have  or 
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have  not  a  distance  mark  apart  from  difference  of  intensity.  4.  The  existence  of  the 
smell  memory  im^  and  the  possibility  of  cultivating  an  absolute  smell  memory. 
5.  The  nature  of  recognition  consciousness  or  experience  of  familiarity  (by  the 
method  of  Lehmann  with  visual  and  smell  stimuli).  6.  The  age,  sense-type  and 
emotional  basis  of  the  earliest  memories  (by  a  questionnaire  answered  by  students 
in  the  department  of  philosophy).  7.  The  effect  of  relatively  simple  attention  upon 
the  breathing  as  compared  with  the  effect  of  exciting  or  depressing  emotion. 

University  of  fVisconsin, — Subjects  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  experimental 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  were  (i)  the  relations  of  recollection; 
(2)  the  visual  perception  of  depth;  (3)  certain  aspects  of  suggestion;  (4)  general 
and  special  practice,  and  (5)  the  curve  of  practice  for  complex  reactions.  The 
psychological  department  of  the  university  has  recently  moved  into  its  new  labon- 
tory  on  the  ground  floor  of  Science  Hall.  The  new  quarters  are  a  bright  and  com- 
modious suite  of  six  rooms,  admirably  laid  out  and  especially  adapted  for  their 
present  purpose.  Besides  the  general  laboratory,  the  professor's  office,  the  store- 
room and  the  work  shop  there  is  a  well-equipped  dark  room,  a  large  sound-proof 
cabinet  for  acoustic  and  reaction  time  experiments  and  a  room  for  anthropometric 
measurements.  The  director  of  the  laboratory,  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  publi^ed 
in  1900  his  book.  Fad  and  Fable  in  Psychology  (New  York). 

Yale  University. — ^In  the  psycholc^cal  laboratory  experiments  on  the  rapidity  of 
movements  in  penmanship  have  shown  that  a  slant  of  about  twelve  degrees  irom  the 
perpendicular  gives  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  first  laboratory  for  experimental 
phonetics  in  the  United  States  was  started  during  1900  as  a  part  of  the  laboratory  of 
psychology.  Only  one  other  laboratory  in  the  world  is  devoted  to  similar  research — 
that  of  the  Abbe  Rousselot  in  the  College  de  France  in  Paris.  A  regular  course  in 
experimental  phonetics  with  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  is  given.  A  large 
number  of  tracings  of  speech  curves  has  been  made,  including  the  speech  sounds  of 
various  languages  and  dialects,  including  those  of  Japan,  India,  ^ypt,  and  different 
parts  of  Europe,  while  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  ci»Iecti<»i  of  speech 
and  song  records  of  the  American  Indians.  The  Scripture  color-tester  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  Vol.  VIII.  of  Studies  from  the  YeU 
Psychological  Laboratory  atqwared  during  1900. 

PUBUO  BEAXi'ra.  Some  years  ago  an  anti-noise  society  was  established  in 
New  York  City  with  a  view  to  suppressing  unnecessary  noises  by  night  and  by  day  in 
the  city.  Bells  on  horses  drawmg  street  cars,  church  bells,  street  cries,  hand 
organs,  loaded  trucks,  improper  pavements,  and  carelessly  fitted  car-rails  received 
consideration.  It  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation 
even  for  the  remedy  of  noises  preventing  sleep,  and  thus  listed  as  injurious  to  health. 
The  society  was  successful  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  statute  forbidding  transpor- 
tation of  architectural  iron  through  the  streets  unless  so  wrapped  as  to  prevent  ring- 
ing and  clanging.  No  other  result  was  secured.  The  rights  of  people  who  need  rest 
and  of  invalids  are  considered  in  an  ordinance  lately  passed  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  England,  to  suppress  the  cries  of  street  hawkers.  Prosecutions  have  bean 
begun  actively.  See  Sanftation  and  Vital  Statishcs. 

PUBLIO  HEALTH  A8800Z&TION,  AMTIRTOAN,  held  its  twenty-eighth  an- 
nual meeting  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  beginning  October  22,  1000.  Dr.  Peter  H.  Biyce. 
of  Toronto,  Ontario,  was  president  of  the  association.  The  twenty-ninth  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  16-20,  1901.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ix^ 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  is  the  present  president  of  the  association. 

FUOOINI,  GiAcOMO,  noted  Italian  operatic  composer,  was  bom  at  Lucca  on  June 
22.  1852.  After  receiving  private  instruction  in  his  native  town,  he  studied,  together 
with  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo,  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  under  Ponchielli,  the 
composer  or  La  Gioconda.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  xromposition  ai 
that  institution.  His  first  opera.  Le  VHU,  produced  in  at  the  Teatro  dal  Verme. 
Milan,  won  him  recognition,  which  was  further  increased  by  his  Edgar,  given  at  La 
Scala  in  1889.  Manon  Lescaut,  lyric  drama  in  four  acts,  first  performed  in  Turin  in 
1893.  placed  him  with  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  in  the  front  rank  of  the  yoooger 
Italian  composers  of  the  day.  He  infused  into  it  more  genuine  passion  than  Mas- 
senet in  his  opera  of  the  same  name,  but  it  lacks  the  spirit  of  the  period  pervadi^ 
the  work  of  the  French  composer.  La  Bohime  in  four  acts  was  first  brought  out  at 
Turin.  Based  on  Murger's  Vie  de  BoMme,  it  successfully  depicts  the  happy-go- 
lucky  life  of  the  Bohemians,  with  a  touch  of  pathos  at  the  tragic  end  of  the  opera. 
These  last  two  operas  were  given  in  New  York  in  May,  ito8,  by  the  Bagetto  Italian 
Opera  Company.  La  Bohhne,  with  Melba  as  Mimi,  enjoyed  success  in  London  1899. 
and  in  the  United  States  in  1899  and  1900.  Puccini's  latest  creation,  Tosca.  a  grand 
opera  in  three  acts,  has  a  masterly  libretto  by  Giacosa  and  Illica  based  on  Sardoa's 
drama.  It  was  a  great  success  at  its  initial  performance  at  the  Teatro  Costanri  in 
Rome  in  January,  1900,  and  since  then  was  given  in  London.    (See  Music)  Poc- 
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cini's  music  is  not  so  melodious  or  passionate  as  Mascagni's.  It  impresses  rather  by 
novel  effects  and  cunning  orchestration,  though  not  always  exactly  appropriate  to  the 
situation. 

FUFIN,  Michael  Idvorsky,  whose  important  discoveries  extending  the  range  of 
long-distance  telephony  and  making  possible  the  use  of  the  tel^hone  with  sub- 
marine cables,  are  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  volume  of  the  International 
Yeak-Book  (see  article  Physics),  is  professor  of  electro-mechanics  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  He  was  born  October  4,  1858,  at  Idvor  on  the  military  fron- 
tier of  Austria,  and  is  of  Servian  nationality,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in  that 
region  some  250  years  ago.  After  receiving  his  elementary  education  at  the  village 
schools,  young  Pupin  was  sent  to  a  school  preparatory  for  the  army  at  Prague,  but 
did  not  follow  this  line  of  study,  coming  to  America  in  1874.  He  entered  .Columbia 
College  in  1879  and  graduated  in  1883.  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  physics,  subjects  which  he  further  pursued  at  Cambridge,  England. 
Appointed  John  Tyndall  Fellow  by  Columbia,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  honors  in  1889.  He 
returned  to  Columbia  as  instructor  in  mathematical  physics,  and  in  1892  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  adjunct  professor  of  mechanics.  Professor  Pupin  has  lectured  on  the 
Theory  of  Electricity,  Thermodynamics,  and  the  Electro  Magnetic  Theory  of  Light, 
and  in  the  laboratory  of  electro-mechanics  of  the  university  has  carried  on  a  number 
of  important  researches.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Electrical  Resonance, 
published  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in  1893  and  1894, 
Electrical  Wave  Propagation,  Particularly  Over  Non-uniform  Conductors,  pub- 
lished in  a  nuiliber  of  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety, the  American  Physical  Socie]^,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  in  1899  and  1900,  and  the  Theoretical  and  Experimental  Consideration  of 
the  Magnetization  of  Iron.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  upon  electrical  waves 
Professor  Pupin  made  his  discovery  which  promises  so  much  for  telephony.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  mathematical  study  of  the  propagation  of  electrical  waves  in  which 
the  theory  advanced  by  Professor  Pupin  was  subjected  to  experimental  proof.  Its 
applicability  to  long-distance  telephony  was  readily  demonstrated,  and  the  rights  of 
the  invention  were  acquired  by  the  American  Telephone  Company  paying  to  Pro- 
fessor Pupin  a  sum  stated  variously  from  $200,000  to  $500,000  in  addition  to  a  roy- 
alty during  the  life  of  the  patent. 

PTRITZI.  The  production  in  the  United  States  in  189^  amounted  to  174,734  long 
tons,  which  was  about  18,000  tons  lower  than  the  production  for  18^  This  was  not 
really  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  sulphur,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
in  1898  was  an  extraordinary  one.  About  61  per  cent,  of  the  product  came  from 
Virginia,  23  per  cent  from  Massachusetts,  16  per  cent,  from  California,  Colorado, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  The  use  of  iron  pyrite  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  has  become  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  increased  the  pro- 
duction greatly.  Some  copper  pyrite  is  also  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  when 
the  copper  content  falls  below  3  or  3.5  per  cent.  The  estimated  production  of 
pyrites  in  1900  was  208,409  long  tons,  valued  at  $694,318.   See  Sitlphur. 

QUAKERS.   See  Friends,  Society  op. 

QUAY,  Matthew  S.   See  Pennsylvania. 

QUSBBO,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area,  as  increased  by 
the  act  of  Parliament  in  1898,  of  347.350  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  (1891) 
1.488,535.  mostly  of  French  origin.  Capital,  Quebec,  with  a  population  estimated  in 
1900  at  65,000.  Montreal,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Dommion,  had  an  estimated 
population  of  288.657  in  1900.  The  province  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor, 
appointed  by  the  governor-general  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  responsible  ministry. 
There  are  two  chambers  in  the  province,  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  24 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor^neral,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of 
74  members  elected  for  four  years  on  a  property  qualification.  The  province  has  24 
seats  in  the  Dominion  Senate  and  65  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Industries. — The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1898  (the  last  available) 
indicate  a  general  decline  in  the  mining  industry.  The  output  of  iron  ore  has  fallen 
off  from  22,436  net  tons  in  1897  to  17,873  in  1898.  The  production  of  gold  also  shows 
a  decrease  from  $6089  in  1897  to  $4916  in  1898.  The  total  amount  of  copper  exported 
during  1898  was  66,875  pounds  against  54i>40i  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  output 
of  silver  has  declined  from  80.47S  in  1897  to  74<933  'n  1898.  The  total  value  of  the 
fishery  catch  during  the  calendar  year  189S  was  $1,761,440,  only  a  slight  decrease 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  catch  was  cod,  $660,200;  lobsters,  $214,417; 
herring,  $196,353;  and  salmon.  $170,520.  The  total  value  of  fish  exported  during 
1898-99  was  ^31,859  against  $485,135  in  the  preceding  year.  Total  amount  of  fry 
distributed  was  7,248,000  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  amounted  to  $886,- 
489  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899.  The  amount  of  subsidies  granted  by  the  gov- 
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emment  to  the  fishery^  industry  during  1898  was  $31,795,  while  the  fedoal  tu  de- 
rived from  the  same  industiy  amounted  to  ?757r. 

Commerce  and  Banks. — The  statistics  for  the  commerce  of  the  province  during 
the  fiscal  year  1899  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  imports  and  a  decrease  in  the 
exports,  the  latter  probably  due  to  the  decreased  output  of  the  mines..  The  total 
value  of  imports  was  $72,230,739,  against  $62,550,471  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  flie 
total  amount  of  imports,  $34,933.0155  came  from  the  United  States  and  $16,576,184  {ran 
Great  Britain.  The  duty  collected  on  goods  imported  amounted  to  $10,002,839.  u 
increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  value  of  ejcports, 
domestic  and  foreign,  was  $70,31 1,571,  against  $73,327,220  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
total  amount,  $4,773,565  was  exported  to  the  United  States  and  $58,121,869  to  Great 
Britain.  The  number  of  commercial  failures  has  increased  from  4ip  in  1899  to  459 
in  1900,  with  liabilities  $6,355470  and  $4,280,072  assets.  The  registered  merchant 
marine  of  the  province  consisted  of  324  steamers  and  1051  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  net  tonnage  of  I44.s86.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  189^  117 
banks  and  bank  branches  in  the  province.  The  146  post-office  savings  baidcs  had 
19,107  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  $§,34i,o8a  The  clearings  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $794,109,924,  against  $731,264.^  in  the  precedii^  jrear. 

Railways,  Telegraphs,  and  Post-omces. — The  total  railway  mileage  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  i8(^  was  3345,  and  the  subsidies  received  by  the  railway  companies  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $21,511,354.  The  government  telegraphs  had  a  total 
length  of  1307  miles,  of  which  1143  were  land  tines  and  164  cable.  The  number  of 
post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  1744,  and  the  number  of  letters 
posted,  33,300,00a  The  376  money-order  offices  issued  daring  thf  year  134,050 
orders  representit^  the  sum  of  $1,973,224. 

Instruction  and  Charities. — ^The  Mncational  s^tem  of  the  province  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instriKtion  and  a  council  consisting  of  35 
members.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  and  the  public 
sdiools  are  maintained  by  local  taxation  and  government  grants.  According  to  tbe 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions  was  4900. 
of  which  4585  were  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities  and  315  independent  Of 
the  total  number  there  were  4256  elementary  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  173.899 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  121,290;  487  model  superior  schools,  with  69.715 
r^'stered  pupils ;  131  academies,  with  27,037  registered  students ;  19  classical  colleges, 
with  an  attendance  of  5598;  2  universities,  and  3  schools  for  deaf  mates  and  tbe 
blind.  The  Protestant  educational  institutions  numbered  979,  of  which  966  were 
controlled  by  the  municipalities  and  13  were  independent.  There  were  891  elementary 
schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  27,393,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  19,664;  52 
model  schools,  with  3757  pupils ;  29  academies,  with  5466  students ;  3  colleges  affiliated 
with  the  universities;  2  universities,  and  i  school  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  Mind 
Besides  the  denominational  institutions  enumerated  above,  there  were  7  schools  of 
arts  and  manufactures  with  1167  stndents,  and  4  agricultural  and  dairy  sdtools 
with  an  attendance  of  116.  Of  the  total  number  of  10,775  teachers,  ^32  were  lay 
teachers,  1431  bcloiu;ed  to  religious  orders,  and  2612  were  nans.  The  total 
amount  spent  on  education  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  $1,757,495.  of  which  $308,800 
was  contributed  by  the  government  and  the  rest  by  the  people.  There  were  also  in 
the  province  50  libraries  with  567,812  volumes.  The  number  of  Indian  schools  was 
17,  with  an  enrolment  of  644  and  an  average  atendance  of  323.  The  principal 
charitable  institutions  of  the  province  consisted  of  three  asylums  for  deaf  and 
dumb,  5  for  the  insane,  and  i  for  the  blind;  5  industrial  and  5  reformatory  schools, 
with  a  total  of  4498  inmates.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  which  amounted  in  1898  to 
$371,175,  was  entirely  furnished  by  the  government. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $4,223,579.  The 
main  sources  of  revenue  were:  Dominion  subsidies,  $959,253:  woods  and  forests. 
$894,289;  licenses,  $613,748;  Montreal,  Ottawa  &  Occidental  Railway.  $300,828.  and 
succession  duties,  $287,996.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  were  $4,301,0^ 
The  main  items  of  expenditure  were  as  follows:  Interest  on  debt,  $1,425,970;  adiuio- 
istration  of  justice,  $508,619;  charities,  $379,571:  education,  $375,143;  civil  govern- 
ment and  contingencies.  $260,651.  The  gross  debt  of  the  province  was  $36,191^166. 
The  total  assets,  including  the  Dominion  debt  allowance  but  excluding  public  build- 
ings, amounted  to  $13,867,140,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  ^,324,726,  or  $13.91  per  head. 

QnEBNSBIIRIlT,  eighth  Marquis  of,  John  Sh(».to  V>ovglas,  died  in  London 
January  31,  1900.  Bom  July  20,  1844,  he  succeeded  his  father  to  Ae  title  in  1858.  and 
from  1872  to  1S80  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland.  He  is 
best  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  prize-ring  rules  that  bear  hu  name. 

QUBBNSLAMD,  a  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the  constitutioB 
taking  effect  January  i,  1901,  comprises  the  northeastern  part  of  Australia,  lying  to 
the  north  of  New  South  Wales.   It  has  a  coast  line  of  2250  miles  and  an  estiniatcd 
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area  of  66&;252  square  miles.  The  population  at  the  beginning  at  igoo  was  r^rted 

at  512,604.   Capital,  Brisbane. 

Government. — The  form  of  government  in  Queensland  was  not  changed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  federated  commonwealth  of  Australia.  ^  The 
Queensland  constitution,  dating  from  1S59,  places  the  executive  authority  with  a 
governor  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamington  since  1895),  who  is  appointed  by  the 
British  government  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  nine  members  responsible  to  the 
legislature.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  the  legis- 
lative council  and  the  legislative  assembly,  members  of  the  former,  at  present  42  in 
number,  being  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life,  and  members  of  the  latter^  72  in 
number,  being  elected  triennially  on  a  basis  of  manhood  suffrage.  The  premier  and 
treasurer  since  December,  i8g(>»  has  been  the  Hon.  Robert  Philp.  There  are  justices 
of  the  t>cace,  district  omrts,  and  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  diief  justice  and 
four  puisne  judges. 

Finance. — Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  customs  and  railways,  other  sources  of 
importance  being  the  rental  and  sale  of  government  land,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
stamps,  and  licenses.  The  largest  expenditures  are  for  interest  on  the- public  debt 
and  for  public  works,  including  the  cost  of  operating  the  railwajrs,  etc.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1900  were  {4,588,200  and  £4,540,000  respectively.  The  public  debt 
at  the  beghining  of  1900  was  £34,34^,414- 

Industries  and  Coimfi^».— About  97  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Queensland  is 
government  land,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  forest.  The  public  lands  arc  being 
gradually  alienated  by  instalment  sale  or  lease.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1899  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  amounted  to  1^,784,615.  Leases  for  grazmg  privileges, 
as  distinct  from  agricultural  leases,  cover  over  one-half  of  the  state's  area.  Cattle- 
raising,  agriculture,  and  mining  are  the  principal  industries.  The  largest  cereal 
crop  is  corn ;  other  products  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  fruits.  In  1898  com  production  amounted  to  2,252,000  bushels;  wheat, 
607,000  bushels;  sugar,  163,000  tons.  Fruit  raising  is  becoming  a  prominent  indus- 
try.  The  following  figures  are  for  the  last  reported  annual  production:  Bananas, 
36,301,735  dozens.;  oranges,  1,420.839  dozens;  pineapples,  401,692  dozens;  mangoes, 
191.074  dozens ;  Cape  gooseberries,  80,000  bushels.  Gold  production  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1899  amounted  to  12,926,966  ounces,  valued  at  i44,449,955 ;  the  output 
for  the  year  18^  was  912.048  ounces,  and  for  1899,  947.626  ounces.  In  addition  to 
gold,  the  principal  minerals  taken  out  in  1898  were  as  follows:  Tin,  1025  tons,  value, 
£36,502 ;  silver,  104,021  ounces,  value,  £10,585 ;  opals,  £6645 ;  wolfram,  78  tons,  value, 
^540;  lead,  348  tons,  value,  £2480;  copper,  63  tons,  value,  £2166;  bismuth,  8  tons, 
value,  £7oa 

The  commerce  of  Queensland  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies;  of 
die  imports  from  other  countries,  over  one-half,  or  £27833?  >"  1898,  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  imports  and  exports  for  1899  were  £6,764,097  and  £11,943,- 
858  respectively. 

Communicationt.^At  the  end  of  1898  the  railway  open  for  traffic  amounted  to 
2742  miles ;  at  the  end  of  1899,  2800  miles,  the  total  cost  of  construction  being  over 
£18.500,000.  The  railways  are  owned  by  the  government.  At  the  end  of  1898  there 
were  io,o88  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with  18.565  miles  of  wire  and  422  stations;  one 
year  later  the  wire  mileage  was  18,968.  The  post-oflkes  in  December,  1898,  num- 
bered 1 166,  and  in  December,  1899,  1239. 

QUIOBBZLVBR.   See  Mebcury. 

RABIB8.  An  unusual  outbreak  of  rabies  began  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  October,  1899,  and  continued  in  the  district  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  up  to 
the  time  of  the  report  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  31,  1900.  Eighteen  children  and  6 
adults  were  bitten,  and  18  head  of  cattle  of  the  herd  belonging  to  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  died  of  rabies  during  this  epidemic.  In  May,  1900,  the  dis- 
ease was  considered  endemic  in  the  borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City,  by  Dr. 
R.  J.  Wilson,  who  has  studied  many  cases  occurring  among  animals  on  Staten 
Island.  A  reixnt  came  from  Manchester,  England,  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  regarded  rabies  as  extinct  there.  In  1895,  672  cases  were  reported,  while 
in  1899  but  9  were  reported.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which  had  furnished  at 
least  130  cases  in  i8m,  there  were  but  5  cases  in  1898  and  none  since.  No  muzzling 
orders  are  now  in  force  in  Manchester.  The  Health  Department  of  New  York 
City  has  decided  to  erect  a  special  laboratory  in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  for  the 
study  of  rabies  by  experts,  and  it  is  planned  to  afford  Pasteur  treatment  free  to 
residents  of  Greater  New  York.  Statistics  collected  previous  to  the  laboratory 
method  of  diagnosis  of  rabies  are  not  reliable,  and  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals 
usually  undergo  the  Pasteur  treatment  Therefore  it  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  the 
rate  of  mortality  of  the  disease.  From  65  to  90  per  cent  of  those  bitten  about  the 
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face  or  neck  die.  From  lo  to  50  per  cent,  of  those  bitten  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
die.  There  are  35  Pasteur  institutes  in  the  world:  8  in  France,  6  in  Russia.  5  in 
Italy,  2  in  Austria,  i  in  New  York,  i  in  Chicago,  i  in  Baltimore,  i  in  Havana,  i  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  i  in  Buenos  Ayres,  i  in  Saragossa,  i  in  Malta,  i  in  Bucharest,  i  in  Con- 
stantinople, I  in  Aleppo,  I  in  Tiflis,  I  in  Athens,  and  I  in  Algiers. 

BAOQUBTS  AND  OOURT  TBNNIB.  Racquets,  originating  early  in  the  cen- 
tury in  the  English  debtors*  prisons,  is  now  played  in  specially  constructed  couns, 
and  has  become  for  this  reason  one  of  our  most  expensive  games.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  older  game  of  court-tennis,  yet  both  games  have  enjoyed  growth  and  develt^ 
ment  in  America.  At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Montreal,  Chicago,  and 
Tuxedo  these  games  are  played  by  clubs,  and  during  the  year  1900  there  were 
a  number  of  important  matches.  The  generally  high  standing  of  racquet  and  tennis 
professionals  permits  of  amateur-professional  matches,  as  in  golf;  and  in  the  1900 
tournaments  tne  best  players  in  the  world  in  each  dass  opposed  one  another  on 
American  courts. 

The  United  States  amateur  racquet  championships  were  held  at  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  February  6-12.  E.  H.  Miles,  after  defeating  F.  F.  Rolland,  former 
amateur  champion  of  Canada,  beat  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Jr.,  the  holder  of  the  United 
States  championship  in  the  finals;  Stockton  and  Fearing  won  the  doubles  champion- 
ship. On  March  7  at  the  Montreal  Racquet  and  Tennis  Qub,  Miles  again  beat 
Rolland  and  won  the  amateur  championship  of  Canada.  Another  notable  playa* 
in  this  tournament  was  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  who  was  defeated  by  Rolland  in  the 
semifinals.  Among  other  victories  of  Miles  was  the  championship  of  the  New  York 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  on  March  31.  The  United  States  amateur  court-tennis 
championship  was  held  at  the  same  club  April  8-1 1,  and  this  aXso  was  won  by  Mr. 
Miles,  who  defeated  Stockton.  In  April  Mr.  Miles  returned  to  England  to  defend 
the  amateur  court-tennis  championship,  and  did  so  easily,  defeating  J.  B.  Gribble. 
Mr,  Miles  also  held  the  famous  Marylebone  Cricket  Qub  (M,  C.  C.)  Gold  Prize, 
but  did  not  defend  his  title,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Gribble.  The  English  amateur 
racquet  championship  was  again  won  by  H.  K.  Foster  over  P.  Ashworth,  and  these 
two  players  captured  the  doubles  championships. 

RAUiWATS.  The  year  1900  was  marked  by  continuous  prosperity  in  the  railway 
business  and  by  moderate  activity  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  railways. 
On  January  i,  1900,  there  were  in  the  United  States  190.833  miles  of  railway.  During 
the  12  months  of  1900  there  were  constructed  about  4300  miles  of  new  line,  makiiw 
the  total  mileage  for  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1901,  about  195,133  miles.  CM 
the  new  railway  constructed  during  1900,  the  larger  portion  was  built  in  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States.  Texas  leads  all  other  States  in  the  mileage  of  new  line 
built,  318  miles  having  been  constructed.  Pennsylvania  comes  second,  with  277  miles: 
Iowa  third,  with  267  miles;  Minnesota  fourth,  with  251  miles,  and  West  Virginia 
fifth,  with  225  miles.  The  bulk  of  the  new  construction  consisted  in  extensions  of 
existing  roads.  The  largest  single  stretch  of  track  laid  was  from  Sapulpa.  Ind.  Terr., 
to  Denison,  Tex.,  142  miles.  Similar  detailed  figures  are  not  available  for  the  new 
railway  construction  of  foreign  countries,  and  only  a  general  review  of  the  most 
important  works  of  the  year  can  be  given  here.  England  and  Continental  Europe 
may  be  quickly  dismissed  with  the  remark  that,  except  for  improvement  and  short 
terminal  extensions,  the  railway  work  of  the  year  in  these  countries  was  small  in 
amount  and  of  slight  importance.  The  Behr  mono-rail  railway  was  proposed  in 
England  for  adoption  on  an  express  line  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and 
a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  such  a  road-was  discussed  before  ^  Hou<e  of 
Commons  committee  in  the  spring  of  1900.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  company  to  have  the  cars  run  at  a  rate  of  110  miles  an  hour  and  cover  the 
distance  between  the  two  cities  in  20  minutes.  The  system  to  be  employed  had 
previously  been  used  on  an  experimental  line  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  in  1897.  and 
consisted  of  a  single  rail,  earned  on  steel  trestles  about  4  feet  in  height  with  guide 
rails  below.  The  cars  would  be  operated  by  electricity  produced  at  a  power  station 
at  Warrington  and  transformed  at  various  points  along  the  line.  The  capital  stodc 
of  the  company  amounted  to  £2,000,000  and  the  bonds  to  i66o,ooo.  The  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  line  was  put  at  £1,750,000  and  that  of  the  land  and 
buildings  at  £401.600.  The  committee  rejected  the  bill,  the  chairman  expressing  his 
doubts  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  brake  power  for  trains  running  at  such  speed  and 
referring  to  the  probable  interference  with  local  interests.  The  committee  expressed 
the  opinion  that  where  a  railway  entered  a  large  city  the  first  question  to  consider 
was  that  of  underground  approach.  The  line  referred  to  was  designed  only  for 
passenger  traffic,  and  the  merits  of  the  system  were  seriously  and  extensively  dis- 
cussed by  engineers.  The  Barmen-El  berf eld- Vohwinkel  Suspended  Railway  in 
Germany  was  opened  to  traffic  on  October  24,  1900.  In  this  railway  an  overhead 
rail,  from  which  the  cars  are  suspended,  is  supported  on  a  heavy  framework.  The 
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bottom  of  the  car  is  about  15  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  about  10  feet 

below  the  rail.  The  Elberfdd  portion,  which  is  now  in  operation,  is  about  9  miles 
in  length,  while  the  extension  to  Barmen  will  be  completed,  it  is  expected,  by  1902. 
In  India  the  British-Indian  government  has  turned  its  attention  to  railway  work  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Among  the  more  important  undertakings  of  the  year  were  the 
final  section  of  the  Hyderabad-Godavery  Valley  Railway,  87  miles  long,  from  Park- 
harma  to  Basar,  and  a  new  railway  from  Kalka  to  Simla,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 
Another  Indian  railway  completed  during  1900  which  is  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
i2-mite  line  from  Peshawar  to  Khyber  Pass,  built  to  enable  the  government  to  throw 
troops  into  Afghanistan  on  short  notira.  In  China  a  great  deal  more  was  done  in 
the  nature  of  demolition  than  in  the  construction  of  railways,  due  to  the  Boxer 
uprising  and  the  international  complications  which  followed.  Of  all  Asiatic  countries, 
Russia  is  the  most  active  in  railway  construction,  and  the  notable  work  during 
1900  included,  besides  the  trans-Siberian  line  (which  is  considered  at  length  in 
article  Trans-Siberian  Railway),  a  projected  trans-Persian  line  1300  miles  long, 
running  from  Dsulfu,  near  the  trans-Caucasian  border,  to  Bander  Abbas,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  Africa  the  two  most  important  railways  on  which  work  was  done 
were  the  Soudan  Railway,  to  which  about  20  miles  were  added,  including  a  bridge 
over  the  Bukoy  River,  and  the  Uganda  Railway,  which  in  November,  1900,  had 
452  miles  completed  and  was  under  construction  up  to  the  five  hundredth  mile. 
Mexico  displayed  considerable  activity  in  railway  construction  during  1900,  but  in 
Central  and  South  America  there  was  no  work  done  which  was  noteworthy.  Among 
the  South  An^erican  lines  projected,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  was  the  6o-mi]e 
extension  of  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railway.  In  Cuba,  American  capitalists 
launched  a  project  to  build  a  trunk -line  railway  lengthwise  of  the  island.  The  island  of 
Haiti  built  its  first  railway  during  1900,  and  railway  construction  was  in  progress  in 
Formosa,  Siam,  Java,  the  Malay  States,  and  French  Melo-China. 

Locomotives. — The  tendency  everywhere,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
is  toward  heavier  locomotives.  Ten  years  ago  an  8-wheel  locomotive  with  i8-by- 
34  inch  cylinders  and  a  boiler  having  22  square  feet  of  grate  area  and  about  1200 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  was  in  quite  general  use  for  first-class  passenger 
service;  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  seldom  exceeded  65,000  pounds,  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  engine  in  working  order  was  usually  within  100,000  pounds.  In 
freight  service  engines  weighing  between  100,000  and  120,000  pounds  on  the  drivers 
were  considered  powerful  locomotives.  In  1900  heavy  passenger  locomotives,  if 
provided  with  two  pairs  of  drivers,  have  from  85,000  to  105,000  pounds  upon  them ; 
and  if  of  the  10-wheel  type,  they  have  from  100,000  to  135,000  pounds  upon  drivers ; 
the  cylinders  are  19  or  20  inches  in  diameter;  the  heating  surface  is  from  2200  to 
3000  square  feet,  and  the  grate  area  is  from  30  to  36  square  feet,  unless  wide  grates 
are  provided  for  burning  some  special  kind  of  coal.  A  freight  locomotive  with 
a  weight  of  50,000  pounds  on  the  drivers  is  not  considered  a  large  locomotive  for 
ordinary  road  work,  and  for  mountain  service  and  for  pushing  on  heavy  grades 
engines  have  been  built  with  as  much  as  225.000  pounds  on  the  drivers.  As  a  specific 
illustration  of  the  great  size  attained  by  American  locomotives,  the  consolidation 
freight  engines  built  for  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  in  1900  may 
be  t^en.  The  main  dimensions  of  one  of  these  engines,  compared  with  the  next 
largest  freight  engine  ever  built,  are  as  follows : 

Railway   P.,  B.  &  L.  E.  Illinois  Central 

Type   Consolidation  12-wheeI 

Name  of  builder   Pittsburg  Brooks 

Driving-wheels   4  feet  6  inches  4  feet  9  inches 

Whcelbase,  driving   15   "    7      "  IS    "  9  " 

Wheelba.<!e,  total   24   "    4     "  26   "  6  " 

Weight  on  drivers   225,000  pounds  193.200  pounds 

Total   250,300    "  232,200  " 

Engine  and  tender   391400    "  364.900  ** 

Cylinders,  single   24by32  inches  23  by  30  inches 

Boiler,  diameter   7  feet  4     "  6  feet  8  " 

Pressure   220  pounds  310  pounds 

Firebox   n  feet  by  3  feet  6%  indies  11  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches 

Tubes:  Number   406  424 

Diameter   3%  inches  2  inches 

Length   I5  feet  14  feet  8H  inches 

Heating  surface,  tubes   3.5fi4  square  feet  3,237  square  feet 

Total   3,805     "       "  3.500  " 

Grate  area     36-8  «       «  37-5   "  " 

Water  in  tank   7.500  gallons  7.000  gallons 

GmI  on  tender   38,000  pounds  28,800  pounds. 
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The  record  of  locomotive  manu&cture  in  the  United  States  for  1900  shmrs  a. 
decided  increase  over  18^.  Outside  of  locomotives  built  by  the  railways  thenudvesr 
there  were  3153  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States  during  1900.  Of  this  total, 
545  were  comi>ound  locomotives,  21  were  compressed-air  locomotives,  102  were 
geared  locomotives,  and  48  were  electric  locomotives.  Altogether  505  looomotives 
were  built  for  export. 

Cars. — The  increase  in  the  size  of  locomotives  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  size  and  capacity  of  freight  cars.  Cars  of  100,000  pomids' 
capacity  are  now  extensively  used  for  coal  and  ore.  The  total  number  of  railway  cars 
of  all  kinds  constructed  in  the  United  States  during  1900  was  124,106,  not  includii^ 
the  cars  built  by  the  railways  themselves.  Of  this  total,  113,070  were  freight  cars. 
151S  were  passenger  cars,  and  6091  were  street  cars  for  use  in  America;  and  3561 
freight  cars,  121  passenger  cars,  and  748  street  cars  were  built  for  export.  The 
extension  of  the  steel-car  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  freight  cars 
turned  out  during  the  year  14,464  were  all  steel,  447  of  these  being  for  export,  while 
in  1899  the  total  was  10,500. 

Traffic  and  Operation. — The  anniul  report  of  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  issued  in  October,  1900,  contains  the  latest  complete  statistics 
of  railway  operation  in  the  United  States.  These  statistics  cover  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1890,  and  the  following  abstract  from  the  voluminous  tables  given  in  the 
report  published  in  the  Engineering  News  gives  the  facts  of  general  interest: 

Capital. — The  amount  of  railway  capital  outstanding  on  June  30,  1899.  was  $1 1.033,- 
954.898.  This  represents  a  capitalization  of  $60^56  per  mile  of  line.  Of  this  amount, 
l5-5i5<otl,726  existed  in  the  form  of  stock.  The  amount  of  current  liabilities  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  capital  statement  was  $554,330,022,  or  $3042  per  mile  of 
line.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  paying  no  dividend  was  $3,275,509,181,  or  59-39 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  outstanding.  The  amount  of  funded  debt,  excluding 
equipment  trust  obligations,  which  paid  no  interest,  was  $572,410,746. 

"Public  Service. — ^The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  523,176,506, 
showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  32,109.827.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  during  the  year  was  959,763,583,  an  increase  of  80,757,276  being  shown. 

"The  average  revenue  per  passenjger  per  mile  for  the  war  ending  June  30, 1890.  was 
1.925  cents,  for  the  preceding  year  it  was  1.973  cents.  The  revenue  per  ton  of  freight 
per  mile  was  0.724  cent,  while  for  1898  tt  was  0.753  cent  An  increase  in  mile^ 
earnings  is  shown  for  both  passenger  and  freight  trains. 

"Earnings  and  Expenses. — ^The  gross  earnings  from  operation  were  $1,313,310,618. 
being  $66,284,497  more  than  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  operating  expenses 
were  ^56,968,999.  the  increase  in  this  item  being  $38,995,723.  The  income  from 
operation,  or  the  amount  of  gross  earnings  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  operating 
expenses,  generally  designated  as  net  earnings,  was  $456,641,119,  an  increase  as 
compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  of  $27.2^774,  The  average  amount 
per  mile  of  line  for  1899  was  $2435,  and  for  1898,  $2325.  The  amount  of  income 
received  from  sources  other  than  operation  was  $148,713,983.  The  amount  of  ^vi- 
dends  declared  during  the  year,  including  $80,114  other  paymems  from  net  income, 
was  $111,089,936,  leaving  as  the  surplus  from  the  operation  of  the  year  $53,064,1^, 
the  corresponding  surplus  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  being  $44,078,557. 

"Accidents. — The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons  on  account  of  railway 
accidents  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was  ^i,743-  The  aggregate  number 
of  persons  killed  as  a  result  of  railwqr  accidents  during  the  year  was  7123,  and  the 
number  injured  was  44,62a" 

For  railroads  in  interstate  commerce,  see  Illinois;  railroad  rates  as  fixed  hf 
railroad  commissioners,  see  South  Dakota;  right  of  railroad  to  fill  in  submerged 
lands  not  specifically  deeded  to  it  by  charter,  see  Ilunois;  railroad  connections  and 
separate  cars  for  negroes,  see  South  Cakouha.  See  also  iHDUsniAL  Coichissiox 
(paragraph  on  Transportation). 

RAPID  TRANSIT.  The  magnitude  of  modem  works  desigried  solely  for  the 
rapid  trans^rtation  of  passengers  in  larger  cities  is  well  illustrated  by  the  systems  of 
rapid  transit  railways  being  constructed  by  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  in 
America,  London  in  England,  and  Paris  in  France.  Work  was  in  active  progress  00 
all  of  these  systems  during  1900. 

Boston. — The  rapid  transit  railway  system  of  Boston,  Mass.,  comprises  a  combina- 
tion of  subway  and  elevated  railway  lines,  built  partly  by  the  city  and  partly  by  pri- 
vate capital,  but  operated  by  a  private  corporation.  The  subway  portion  of  the  line 
was  the  first  to  be  constructed  and  work  may  be  said  to  have  b^^n  in  1894,  although 
the  scheme  was  in  progress  of  development  for  some  three  or  four  years  previou^. 
The  object  of  the  Boston  subway  was  primarily  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffic 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  due  to  the  surface  street  railways.  In  one  sense, 
therefore,  it  may  be  called  the  underground  terminal  of  the  surface  electric  railwa? 
lines  entering  the  business  district  of  the  city  of  Boston.   The  original  length  of 
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the  railway  was  io,8io  feet,  divided  between  double-track  and  fcmr-tradc  lines,  and 
its  cost  was  about  $3,700,000.  In  1898  the  original  subway  was  opened  for  traffic, 
and  the  same  year  steps  were  taken  to  construct  an  extension  under  an  arm  of  the 
harbor  to  East  Boston.   This  tunnel  line  will  be  about  one  and  one  quarter  miles 


Courtesy  of  Pearson's  Magazine. 
STSUCTUKE  OF  THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  TUNNEL  IN  ELK  STREET  AND  FOURXH 
AVENUE  TO  TWELFTH  STSEET,  HEW  YOKK. 

long  and  will  be  about  one-third  submarine  work.  Construction  was  begun  in  190a 
and  was  actively  in  progress  at  the  close  of  that  year.  The  underground  work  has 
been  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Boston,  but  the  tunnel  is  leased  and 
will  be  operated  by  the  corporation  which  is  building  the  elevated  railway,  and  which 
controls  the  principal  surface  electric  railway  lines  of  the  city.  The  elevated  line 
runs  from  Roxbury  to  Charlestown,  connecting  with  each  end  of  the  subway  by 


CoortMy  of  PMnon'a  Hagulm. 
snucnnts  or  the  tunnel  where  it  must  run  undbr  tbb  fbesent 

FOURTH  AVENtJE  TUNNEL,  NEW  YORK. 

a  spur  line,  so  that  there  is  a  complete  loop  enclosing  the  principal  business  section 
of  Boston.  The  total  length  of  the  line  between  terminals,  not  including  the  subway, 
IS  about  seven  miles,  and  it  is  to  be  <^rated  by  the  third-rail  system  of  electric 
traction.  Steady  progreu  in  the  work  on  this  road  was  made  daring  190a 
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London.'~'T'hc  first  attempt  made  anywhere  to  carry  out  rapid  transit  railways  was 
in  London,  and  dates  back  to  1853,  when  powers  were  obtamed  to  build  a  line  2% 
miles  long  from  Edgware  to  King's  Cross.  From  this  commencement  grew  the 
Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  railways,  parts  of  which  are  undei^nnmd 
and  parts  of  which  are  on  the  surface.  These  roads  were  followed  by  the  cod- 
struction  of  the  Waterloo  ft  City  Undenround  Railway,  tniilt  in  1894-97,  and  the 
City  &  Soath  London  Railway,  built  in  1886-90.  In  1900  the  Central  London  Under- 

f'ound  Railway  was  opened  for  traAic  from  Shepherd's  Bush  to  the  Bank  of 
ngland,  5^  miles.  This  railway  is  described  as  follows  in  an  excerpt  from  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  Engineering  of  London:  "The  Central  London  Railway  runs  from 
Shepherd's  Bush  to  the  Bank,  a  distance  of  sii  miles,  the  whole  distance  being  in 
deep  tunnel,  at  depths  varying  from  60  to  90  leet.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance the  two  tunnels  are  side  by  side,  but  near  the  General  Post  Office,  where  the 
road  is  narrow,  one  is  above  the  other.  Each  tunnel  is  11  feet,  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  cast-iron  lining.  There  are  13  stations  on  the  line,  and  it  is  intended  to 
cover  the  distance  from  terminus  to  terminus  at  an  average  speed  of  14  miles  an 
hour,  the  maximum  speed  bang  35  miles  an  hour.  Each  train  will  consist  of  seven 
cars,  designed  to  carry  336  passengers,  and  weighing,  when  loaded,  105  tons,  without 
the  locomotive.  The  trains  are  to  follow  each  other,  at  the  busy  hours  of  the  day, 
at  minutes  intervals,  and  28  locomotives  have  been  provided  to  work  the  traffic 
Each  locomotive  has  two  four-wheeled  trucks,  and  weighs  97,000  pounds.  It  has 
four  motors,  one  on  each  axle,  of  117  horse-power,  the  armatures  being  built  on 
tubes,  afterward  forced  on  to  the  axles.  The  length  over  the  body  of  the  ibcomotive 
is  36  feet,  7  inches,  and  over  the  buffers,  30  feet,  the  width  being  7  feet,  8  inches. 
The  armatures  are  built  directly  on  to  the  axles,  and  hence  the  motors  lie  between 
the  frames,  quite  low  down.  Over  them  is  a  deck,  on  the  central  portion  of  which 
is  a  very  roomy  cab,  from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the  road  can  be  obtained. 
Forward  and  aft  of  the  cab  are  resistances,  placed  under  sloping  covers,  which 
give  a  wedge-shaped  appearance  to  the  ends  of  the  locomotive.  The  coaches  have 
been  built  partly  by  the  Ashbury  Railway  Carriage  &  Iron  Company,  and  partly 
by  the  Brush  Electrical  Engineering;  Company.  They  are  entered  at  the  ends,  and 
have  central  passages,  the  seats  being  arranged  both  lengthwise  and  crossing;  the 
lighting  is  most  excellent.  The  power  for  working  the  railway  is  generated  in  a 
very  spacious  house  at  Shepherd  s  Bush,  and  transmitted  through  the  tunnels  to 
three  converting  and  distributing  stations."  During  1900  a  contract  was  closed  for 
building  the  Euston  &  Hampstead  underground  line  at  a  cost,  it  is  stated,  of  $20,000.- 
000.  The  most  important  of  the  other  Tines  proposed  during  the  year  is  a  railway 
between  Waterloo  Station  and  Baker  street,  across  the  city,  having  branches  to 
Paddington  Station,  and  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  the  south.  This  line  will 
have  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames.  Extensions  of  the  Central  London  line  were  in 
progress  during  1900,  and  the  company  requested  permission  from  Parliament  to  ex- 
tend its  line  from  the  Bank  to  Waterloo  Station.  The  South  London  Electric 
Railway  was  also  in  course  of  construction  from  Finsbury  Park  to  the  city.  The 

?>urpose  of  all  of  the  London  underground  lines  is  to  intersect  diametrically  the  circle 
ormed  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  railways,  and  thus  provide  the 
inclosed  district  with  outlets  to  the  outlying  territory. 

New  York. — During  the  year  1900  a  beginning  was  made  on  the  excavations  for 
the  Rapid  Transit  Underground  Railway  in  New  York  City,  and  surveys  were  made 
for  an  extension  of  the  line  south  to  Battery  Park  and  thence  across  the  'East  River 
to  Brooklyn.  The  contract  for  constructing  the  original  route  on  Manhattan  Island 
was  let  to  John  P.  McDonald  for  $35,000,000,  and  not  only  was  work  begun,  but 
considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  year.  Beyond  these  brief  statements 
of  progress,  there  is  little  to  be  said  regarding  this  work  until  construction  shall 
have  progressed  further.  In  addition  to  the  underground  line  an  important  piece 
of  work  looking  toward  improved  transit  facilities  lengthwise  of  Manhattan  Island 
was  begun  by  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway,  and  consisted  in  beginning  work  on 
the  line  installation,  power-house  and  rolling  stock  necessary  in  changing  the  motive 
power  of  its  lines  from  steam  to  electricity.   See  Electric  Street  Railways. 

porif.— The  project  for  an  tmderground  railway  in  Paris  dates  from  1883.  and  as 
developed,  it  comprises  a  system  of  combined  underground,  open  cut,  and  viaduct 
line  covering  practically  the  entire  territory  enclosed  by  the  city  wall.  Daring 
1900  the  main  artery  of  this  system,  extending  from  the  Porte  de  Vincennes  to 
Porte  Maillot  and  Porte  Dauphine,  87  miles,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  36,941.000 
francs  and  opened  for  traffic.  The  road  is  operated  by  electricity  on  the  third- 
rail  system.  The  power  plant  being  located  upon  the  Quai  de  la  Rapie.  and  fur- 
nishing continuous  current  at  600  volts  and  triphase  current  at  5000  volts  and  25 
periods,  which  will  be  transformed  into  continuous  current  at  distant  stations. 
The  trains  used  are  made  up  of  one  motor  car,  to  which  are  attached  two  or  three 
ordinary  cars,  and  the  rolling  stock  now  on  hand  includes  191  cars,  of  which  46 
are  motor-cars.  The  motor*cars  are  operated  by  two  100  horse-power  Westing- 
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house  motors  arranged  for  series-parallel  control.  The  normal  speed  of  the  motor 
is  450  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  motor-car  will  pull  three,  and  perhaps  four,  of 
the  ordinary  cars.  The  station  arrangement  varies  with  the  location;  but  the 
ordinary  station  has  two  platforms— one  each  side  the  line;  each  246  feet  long, 
13.13  feet  wide,  and  located  1&04  feet  apart,  across  the  tracks. 

RBORBATION  PIERS.  Following  the  example  of  New  York,  the  ci^  of 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1899,  finished  the  first  of  a  series  of  recreation  piers  on 
the  river  front.  The  Philadelphia  pier  includes  a  large  open  area  on  the  recrea- 
tion deck,  as  well  as  an  enclosed  pavilion.  There  are  now  some  half  a  dpzen 
recreation  piers  in  New  York. 

BBD  CROSS,  AMBRIOAN  NAnONAL|  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  October  i,  1881,  April  17,  1893,  and  by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, June  6,  1900,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  by  war,  pestilence,  famine,  flood, 
tires,  and  other  calamities  of  sufHcient  magnitude  to  be  deemed  national  in  extent. 
The  organization  acts  under  the  Geneva  treaty,  the  provisions  for  which  were 
made  in  the  international  convention  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  August  22,  1864,  and 
since  signed  b^  nearly  all  civilized  nations,  including  the  United  States,  which 
gave  its  adhesion  March  i,  1882.  Ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Berne,  June  9, 
1883.  Proclaimed  by  President  Arthur  July  26,  1883.  The  Red  Cross  has  worked 
on  eighteen  6elds  in  nineteen  years  and  disbursed  in  money  and  materials  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars:  Michigan  fires,  1881;  Mississippi  floods,  1882,  1883;  Mis- 
sissippi cyclone,  1883;  Ohio  and  Mississippi  flood,  1S84;  Texas  famine,  Mt. 
Vernon  cyclone,  1888;  yellow  fever,  Florida,  1888;  Johnstown  disaster,  1M9; 
Russian  famine,  1891,  1892;  Pomeroy,  Iowa,  cyclone,  1893;  South  Carolina  Island 
tidal  wave,  1893;  Armenian  massacres,  iSgiS;  Cuban  telief,  1897,  1898;  Spanish- 
American  War,  1898;  Texas  disaster,  September,  1900.  President,  Clara  Barton, 
Glen  Echo,  Md.;  acting  secretary,  E.  S.  Mussey,  470  Louisiana  avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  headquarters,  Washington. 

REFORM  CHRISTIAN  80IENCB  CHURCH  ASSOCIATION,  an  offshoot 
from  the  original  church  founded  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  was  incorporated  in  Washington 
in  1899.  This  society  objects  to  the  prominence  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  personality  in  the 
regular  denomination  and  charges  the  latter  body  with  "malicious  mental  mal- 
practira."  The  number  of  adherents  is  said  to  be  many  thousands.  They  control 
the  International  Metaphysical  University,  of  Washington,  and  publish  the  Washing- 
ton News  Letter. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  (DUTCH),  founded  by  Dutch  set- 
tlers from  Holland,  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  classis  at  Amsterdam  until 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  maintains  Calvinistic  doctrines,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland;  is  semi -liturgical  in  worship;  and  practi- 
cally Presbyterian  in  polity.  The  general  synod,  which  met  on  June  6,  1900,  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  recommended  to  the  classes  several  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  called  attention  of  the  churches  to  the  educational  and  missionary 
work  of  the  denomination,  commending  especially  the  twentieth  century  mission- 
ary movement.  Their  missionary  fields  in  Arabia,  China,  India,  and  Japan, 
included  39  churches,  with  92  missionaries  and  4597  communicants,  a  work  to 
which  $iSS>943-58  was  donated.  The  report  of  the  educational  committee  shows 
continued  interest  on  the  part  of  the  church  and  indicates  a  prosperous  year.  A 
total  of  643  churches,  715  ministers,  and  109,899  members  represents  the  present 
strength  of  the  denomination,  which  has  shown  a  slight  increase  in  membership 
for  1900,  but  substantial  progress  in  the  last  ten  years.  President  of  the  general 
synod.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Johnson:  stated  clerk.  Rev.  William  H.  De  Hart,  Raritan 
N.  J.     

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (GERMAN),  founded 
1747  by  emigrants  from  those  provinces  of  Germany  where  the  Reformed  Church 
prevailed  and  asserted  its  independence  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  1793.  The  general 
sjrnod,  organized  18^,  meets  triennially,  and  holds  its  next  session  May  20,  1903, 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  reports  of  the  enterprises  of  the  church  for  the  past  year 
indicate  a  period  of  uniform  success;  the  mission  work  in  China  and  Japan  has 
recently  been  reinforced  by  additional  missionaries;  the  home  mission  board  now 
enrols  100  branches,  divided  into*  Bohemian,  Hungarian.  German- English,  Har- 
bor, and  English  departments;  the  educational  institutions,  19  in  number,  of 
which  two  are  in  Japan,  are  well  organized;  the  board  of  church-building  has 
experienced  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its  history;  the  board  of  publication, 
under  new  management,  is  located  at  1306  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  and  20 
iwriodicals.  is  in  English  and  8  in  German,  are  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
churcK  This  denomination  has  a  membership  of  242,831,  and  now  shows  a 
material  increase  for  the  period  of  1890-1900;  having  107.^  ministers  and  1660 
churches,  which  contributed,  the  past  year,  for  benevolent  purposes,  £244^430: 
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lor  congregational  purposes,  $1,181,350.  Stated  clerk  of  the  general  synod.  Rev. 
John  P.  Stein«  D.D.,  Reading,  Penn. 

RBFOBMSD  BPISOOPAXt  OUUROU,  organized  1873,  in  New  York  Otf,  by 
members  of  the  "Low  Church"  party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  00 
account  of  seeming  Romanistic  tendencies  in  that  church.  The  progress  of  Uw 
denomination,  after  the  first  ten  ^ears,  during  which  its  growth  was  remarkaUe. 
has  been  characterized  rather  by  internal  development  than  by  outward  extension. 
It  includes  (1900)  7  bishops,  103  ministers,  104  churches,  and  9743  members,  an 
increase  of  13^  since  1890. 

RBFORMBD  PRBSBTTERIAN8,  descended  from  the  Reformed  Presl^terian 
Church  of  Scotland,  are  organized  into  several  divisions.  Returns  for  the  past  year 
assign  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (_Synod)  124  minis- 
ters, 113  churches,  and  9790  members;  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America  (^General  Synod),  33  ministers,  36  churches,  and  5000  members;  Reformed 
Presbytenan  Church  iCot'enanted),  i  minister,  i  church,  and  ^  memb«^;  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States  and  Canada,  1  mmister,  z  church, 
and  608  members.  All  these  branches,  excepting  the  first,  which  has  decreased 
slightly,  show  a  small  increase  in  membership  during  the  past  decade. 

RBOEMIIBATroN.  See  Biology. 

BBMBY,  GiOBGE  Collier,  rear-admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  took  com- 
mand of  the  American  fleet  at  Taku,  China,  Jtme  34,  1900,  relieving  Admiral  Kcmpff. 
He  was  bom  at  Burlington,  la.,  in  1841,  and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1859.  He  was  for  two  years  attached  to  the  Hartford  of  the 
East  India  squadron,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned 
lieut«iant.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  the  engagement  at  Battery 
Wagner  in  1863  and  commanded  the  naval  battery  on  Morris  Island.  In  the  assault 
on  Fort  Sumter,  September  8,  1863,  he  commanded  a  division  of  boats  in  the  n^bt 
attack,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After  the  war  he  was  at  various  stations,  and  was 
promoted  lieutenant-commander  (1865),  ccnnmander  (1873),  and  captain  (18S5). 
He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  1886-89,  and  in  1892-95 
he  was  captain  of  the  navy-yard  at  Portsmouth.  He  received  his  commission  as 
commander  in  1897,  and  was  in  command  of  the  naval  base  at  West,  Fla.,  dur- 
ing the  Spanish- American  War.  In  1899  he  was  commandant  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  in  the  same  year  became  rear-admiral.  During  1900  Ad- 
miral Remey  commanded  the  Asiatic  squadron. 

RBPUBUOAN  IJIAOUB  OF  THE  UMITBD  STATES,  NATIOMAXd 
was  organized  in  1887  by  about  350  Republican  clubs  of  the  United  States,  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  party.  The  last  biennial  convention  was  held  at  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  June  17,  1900.  President,  Isaac  Miller,  Hamilton,  III.;  secretary,  D. 
H.  Stine,  Newport,  Ky. 

RESERVQiaS.   See  Dams. 

R^UNXON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  belonging  to  France.  It  has  an 
area  of  965  square  miles  and  a  population,  estimated,  in  1897,  at  173.192.  including 
over  15,000  British  Indians,  4500  natives  of  Madagascar,  about  10,000  Africans, 
and  over  800  Chinese.  The  largest  town  is  St  Denis,  with  a  population  of  32,850  in 
1899.  The  principal  products  of  the  island  are  sugar,  of  which  there  were  exported 
31,418  tons  in  18^,  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  and  spices.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  quite 
extensive  in  comparison  with  its  population,  and  is  mostly  with  France.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  18^  amounted  to  19,765,268  francs  and 
19.027,857  francs  respectively.  The  imports  and  exports  of  France,  and  the  French 
colonies,  to  and  from  the  island  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  12,096,075  francs, 
and  18,669.500  francs  respectively.  The  shipping  entered  during  18^  amounted  to 
155  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  181,261.  The  local  budget  for  1898  bal- 
anced at  5,979.077  francs.  The  amount  expended  by  the  French  government  on 
the  colony,  according  to  the  budget  for  1900,  was  4,^0,203  francs.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  island  is  vested  in  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy  council  and  an 
elective  council -general.  The  island  sends  a  senator  and  two  deputies  to  the 
French  Parliament, 

BEOPS  ISXiAND,  a  New  England  State  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  one  of  the 

original  thirteen,  has  an  area  of  1250  square  miles.   The  capitals  arc  Providence  and 

Newport. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crt^ 
for  1900:  Corn,  262,304  bushels,  $175,744;  oats,  114,484  bushels,  $43,504;  barley,  8736 
bushels,  $6727;  potatoes,  698,232  bushels,  $488,762;  and  hay,  66,496  tons,  $1,243^75. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool 
clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep.  10,364;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed, 
57,002  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  33,063  poundis. 
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Industries. — In  1899  there  were  66  cigar  factories,  with  a  combined  output  for  the 
calendar  year  of  5,8[iiOo6  cigars.  There  were  also  3  fruit  distilleries  in  operation 
during  the  Escal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  which  produced  a  small  quantity  of  grape 
brandy.  The  total  production  of  oleomargarine  was  10,448,162  pounds.  During  1900, 
3230  acres  of  oyster  grounds  were  leased,  of  which  1892  yielded  to  the  State  $10  an 
acre,  and  1338,  $5  an  acre,  providing  a  total  revenue  of  $25,6ia  Quarrying  in  1899 
produced  granite  to  the  value  of  $400,128,  and  limestone,  $18,239,  an  increase  in  a 
year  of  $79,886  in  the  value  of  the  granite  produced,  and  of  the  limestone,  $8024. 
New  textile  mills  built  during  1900  include  o  cotton  mills  and  i  finishing  mill.  In 
1900  tJiere  were  8^  commercial  and  business  failures,  or  0.97  per  cent  of  the  8585 
business  concerns  in  the  State,  as  compared  with  319  failures  in  1899 — 3.71  per  cent, 
of  the  8599  business  concerns  in  the  State  at  that  time.  Of  the  failures  tn  1900,  22 
establishments  were  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  their  liabilities  aggregated 
$204,^r^  and  61  were  trading  establishments,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $518,198. 

Commerce. — ^The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Providence,  Newport, 
and  Bristol  and  Warren  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in 
value  $1,265,896,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $388,056.  and  the  exports  at  Providence 
were  valued  at  $18,272,  an  increase  of  $15,298;  total  foreign  trade,  $1,284,168,  an 
increase  of  $403.3S4- 

Railroads. — The  capital  stock  of  the  steam  railways  in  1900  amounted  to  $105,582,- 
475;  total  indebtedness.  $71,855,919;  total  receipts  for  the  year.  $43,858,651;  net  earn- 
ings, $6,614,602;  mileage.  209;  mileage  single  track,  435.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
electric  railways  was  $16,582,000;  total  indebtedness,  $4,410,054;  total  receipts, 
¥2>6o9,572;  expenditures,  $1,644,029;  net  earnings.  $965,543;  mileage,  208;  mileage 
single  track,  248.  No  new  steam  railway  construction  was  reported  for  istoo. 

BaHks.~-On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  45  national  banks  in  operation  and  19 
in  liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggregated  $14.880,250 ;  circulation  outstanding, 
$6,887,244;  deposits,  $19,032442;  and  reserve  held.  $4,864,927.  The  State  banks, 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  4,  with  capital,  $495,000;  deposits,  $720,580,  and  resources, 
$1,397-875;  loan  and  trust  companies,  6,  with  capital,  $2,940,741 ;  deposits,  $40,582,389, 
and  resources,  $46,511,314,  and  mutual  savings  banks,  29,  with  depositors,  142,096; 
deposits,  $73,489,533;  and  resources,  $77,432,339-  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  Providence  clearing  house  aggregated 
$33a4oa5oo,  an  increase  over  the  precedii^  year  of  $i5,692,7oa 

Finances. — ^The  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  for  igoo,  indudii^  a  balance  from 
the  precedinjg  year  of  $52,557.  amounted  to  $1,518,538;  payments  to  December  20, 
1900,  including  outstanding  checks,  $1,302,940;  balance  in  treasury,  December  20, 
1900,  $215,598.  The  total  bonded  debt  on  January  i,  1901,  was  $2,300,000. 

Insurance. — In  1900  the  fire  risks  written  aggregated  $614,009,579;  premiums  paid. 
$4,847,561,  and  losses  incurred,  $1,297,157.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1899  were : 
Risks,  $574,244.614 ;  premiums,  $4,491,790;  losses,  $866,473. 

State  Charities. — The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  shows  a 
total  population  of  that  institution  of  68,  of  whom  39  were  boys  and  99  girls.  On 
Z>ecember  10^  1900,  the  soldiers  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Bristol  numbered  186.  More 
than  760  persons  were  aided  during  the  year  from  the  relief  fund  of  $12,000. 

EducahoH. — The  school  census  of  1899  shows  a  total  enumeration  of  79.825  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  16.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  64.337, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance,  46,087.  There  were  1913  teachers,  534  buildings 
used  as  schooThouses.  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $5,175,045.  The  total 
school  revenue  was  $1,454,849,  and  expenditure,  $1,570,895.  of  which  $998,315  was 
for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for 
the  whole  school  year  was  $34.09— the  highest  average  reported  for  1899  by  any 
State.  There  were  18  public  high  schools,  with  169  teachers  and  3436  secondary 
students;  12  private  secondary  achools,  with  74  teachers  and  514  secondary  students; 
and  I  public  normal  school,  with  20  teachers  and  172  students  in  normal  courses. 
One  university  for  both  sexes  reported  72  professors  and  instructors,  910  collegiate 
and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $129,678,  and  i  school  of  technology 
reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  157  preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $56,500.  There  was  also  i  law  school,  with  14  instructors  and  52 
students.  No  medical  or  theological  schools  were  reported. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
345.506;  in  1900,  428,556;  increase  for  the  decade.  83.050,  or  24  per  cent.  -The  three 
largest  dttes,  with  population  in  igoo,  are:  Providence,  I75<597;  Pawtucket,  39,231, 
and  Woonsocket,  ^,204. 

Legislation. — Among  acts  passed  by  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Authorizing  a  commission  to  examine  voting  machmcs  and  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  regulation  of  their  use;  authorizing  a  commission  of  5  members  to 
build  and  maintain  side-paths  for  bicycles,  and  authorizing  a  license  fee  for  their 
maintenance ;  providing  that  persons  arrested  without  warrant  for  cruelty  to  animals 
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might  be  kept  in  custody  for  24  hours  instead  of  6  hours,  as  previoasly ;  authorizing 
the  Committee  of  Towns  upon  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  public  schools 
to  consolidate  schools  and  to  establish  graded  schools;  prohibiting  manufacturing 
corporations  from  increasing  or  decreasing  their  capital  stock  except  upon  a  vote  « 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  capital  stock,  and  prescribii:^  that  all  shares  must  have 
equal  voting  rights ;  directing  that  insurance  companies  must  pay  a  tax  of  2  per  cent 
of  the  gross  premiums  received  on  the  insurance  of  property  or  individuals;  an- 
thorizing  town  meetings  to  be  called  on  the  written  request  of  5  instead  of  15  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  of  the  town ;  directing  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  HtHne 
to  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly  instead  of,  as  formerly,  to  the  Sute 
Board  of  Education ;  appropriating  $1000  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  Prisoners*  Aid 
Association ;  directing  that  trade-marks,  labels,  etc,  should  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  counterfeiting  or  imitating  the  same ;  aotboriziiqK 
the  appointment  of  5  commissioners  to  prepare  the  State  exhibit  for  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exhibition  at  Buffalo. 

The  following  game  regulations  were  also  made:  It  was  directed  that  the  open 
season  for  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  and  quail  should  be  from  October  15  to  Decem- 
ber IS ;  for  ducks  and  geese,  from  August  15  to  January  i,  and  for  plover  and  snipe, 
from  July  15  to  January  i.  Also  making  tt  unlawful  to  fish  in  any  fresh-water 
stream  or  pond  except  with  a  single  hook  and  line,  and  directing  that  6  instead  of  7 
commissioners  for  inland  fisheries  should  be  appointed. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Two  constitutional  amendments  were  adc^ted  at  the 
elections  in  November.  By  one  Newfiort  was  abandoned  as  the  second  coital  of  the 
State  and  sessicms  of  the  Legislature  were  directed  to  be  held  once  annually  at 
Providence  instead  of  once  during  the  year  at  Newport  and  once  at  Providence.  By 
the  second  amendment  the  annual  election  of  State  officers  was  directed  to  be  held 
in  November  instead  of  April  in  eadi  year,  and  the  provisions  requiring  that  votes 
for  State  officers  be  sent  sealed  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  counted  by  the  L^s- 
lature  were  repealed. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  for  1900  the  Republican  nominee,  Gregory, 
received  26,043  votes,  and  Littlefield,  the  Democratic  nominee,  had  17.184  votes. 
Gregory's  plurality  was  8859^  No  change  was  made  in  the  two  Republican  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress.  The  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  one  State  capital 
was  carried  by  24,351  votes  for  the  amendment  and  11,959  against  it  The  vote  for 
the  bond  issue  to  complete  the  new  State  House  was  carried:  28,253  votes  for  the 
issue  and  15,246  against  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of 
31  Republicans  and  6  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  58  Republicans,  13  Democrats, 
and  1  Prohibitionist.  In  1901,  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  33  Repub- 
licans and  4  Democrats,  and  in  the  House,  of  60  Republicans  and  12  Democrats.  In 
the  national  election  McKinley  received  34*784  votes  and  Bryan.  19,812  votes.  In 
1896  McKinley  received  37.437  votes  and  Bryan,  14,^59  votes.  Thus  HcKtnlqr's 
plurality  was  diminished  from  22.978  in  1896  to  13,972  in  190a 

State  OMcert  and  National  Representatwes. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Elisha  Dyer;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  Gregory;  secretanr  of  state.  C  P. 
Bennett;  attorney-general,  W.  B.  Tanner;  general  treasurer,  W.  A.  Read;  adjutant- 
general,  F.  M.  Sackett;  auditor,  C.  C  Gray;  superintendent  of  education.  T.  B. 
Stockwell — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  C.  Matteson ;  associate  justices.  J.  H.  Stiness. 
Pardon  E.  Tillinghast  George  A.  Wilbur,  Horatio  Rogers,  W.  W.  Douglas,  and 
E.  C  Dubois;  clerk,  B.  S.  Blaisdell— all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  lOoi :  Governor,  William  Gr^ory ;  lieutenant-governor,  C  D. 
Kimball;  secretaiy  of  state.  C.  P.  Bennett;  attorney-general,  W.  B.  Tanner;  treas- 
urer, W.  A.  Read;  adjutant-general.  F.  M.  Sackett;  auditor,  C.  C.  Gray;  commis- 
sioner of  public  schools,  T.  B.  Stockwell ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  C.  C.  Gray— all 
Republicans. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  igoo  except  that  J.  H.  Stiness  replaces  C  Matteson 
as  chief  justice,  and  J.  T.  Blodgett  replaces  Stiness  as  associate  justice. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Melville  Bull  (Middle- 
ton)  and  A.  B.  Capron  (Smithfield) — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (STth  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  190a 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  G.  P.  Wetraore  (until  1901)  and  N.  W. 
Aldrich  (until  1905) — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (S7th  Congress) :  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  (until  190S),  from  Provi- 
dence, and  G.  P.  Wetmore  (until  1907),  from  Newport— both  RepuUicans. 

SBODBSIA,  an  immense  tract  of  British  territory  in  South  Africa,  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  South  Africa  Company.  Rhodesia  extends  from  Bechoana- 
land  and  the  Transvaal  on  the  south  to  the  Conro  Free  State  and  (German  East 
Africa  on  the  north:  to  the  east  are  the  Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British),  and 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  to  the  west  are  Angola  (Portuguese)  and  Gcnnaa. 
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Southwest  Africa.  The  term  British  Central  Africa  is  often  applied  to  Northern 
Rhodesia.  The  country  is  divided  by  the  Zambezi  into  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Southern  Rhodesia,  the  latter  comprising  the  provinces  of  Mashonaland  and 
Matabeleland.  The  total  estimated  area  is  about  75o.<»o  square  miles,  that  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  being  575,272  square  miles,  Mashonaland  114,000  square  miles, 
and  Matabeleland  60^728  square  miles.  The  two  latter  provinces  have  been  esti- 
mated to  have  about  270,000  and  1^5,000  inhabitants  respectively.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  Northern  Rhodesia  is  absolutely  unknown,  but  has  been  estimated 
roughly  at  about  1,000,000.  Northern  Rhodesia  has  been  under  two  British  admin- 
istrators—one for  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Jameson,  and  the  other  for  the  northwestern  part,  with  headquarters  at  Lialui,  in 
Barotseland.  In  September,  1900,  however,  by  an  order  in  council  a  protectorate 
was  proclaimed  over  Barotseland.  This  territory  is  bounded  by  the  Zambezi 
river,  German  Southwest  Africa,  Portuguese  West  Africa,  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  the  Loengi,  or  Kafukwe  river.  According  to  a  provision  of  the  order  the 
protectorate  will  be  governed  by  officials  nominated  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  and  confirmed  by  the  high  commusioner  of  Cape  Colony. 

Southern  Rhodesia  is  under  an  administrator  for  Mashonaland— called  the 
senior  administrator — resident  at  Salisbury,  and  an  administrator  for  Matabele- 
land, resident  at  Buluwayo.  These  officials  are  assisted  by  an  administrative 
council  of  seven  members  and  a  legislative  council  of  eleven  members;  of  the 
latter,  there  are  two  elected  members  for  each  of  the  two  provinces.  The  com- 
mercial centre  of  Rhodesia  is  Buluwayo,  a  town  with  some  7500  white  inhabitants 
and  the  terminus,  in  1900,  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad.  In  both  Buluwayo  and 
Salisbury  are  churches,  schools,  clubs,  hotels,  daily  newspapers,  parks,  and 
public  hospitals.  Centres  of  increasing  white  population  are  Umtali,  Gwelo, 
Gwanda,  Sdukwee,  Victoria,  Hartley,  Abercorn,  Tult,  Knkeldoom,  and  Melsetter. 
Extensive  mineral  deposits,  especially  copper,  occur  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Tim- 
ber and  the  rubber  tree  are  abundant.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  also  rich  in  minerals, 
among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
coal.  The  gold  production  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  was  65,000  ounces, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  large  annual  gold  output  are  very  favorable.  It  is  stated 
that  Southern  Rhodesia  is  the  ancient  land  of  Ophir,  and  that  traces  of  the  ancient 
gold-workers  have  been  found.  The  agricultural  products  include  cereals, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton.  In  igoo,  experts  sent  out  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  investigated  the  Rhodesian  coal  fields  lying  some  180  miles  northwest 
of  Buluwayo,  and  their  report,  made  known  in  December,  confirmed  the  original 
statements  concerning  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  deposits.  The  fields  cover 
at  least  400  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  amount  of  coal  available,  after  making 
an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  for  loss,  is  1.500,000,000  tons.  As  the  coal  lies  about  40 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  seams,  which  vary  from  5  to  16  feet  in  width,  will 
be  worked  by  means  of  inclines  instead  of  shafts.  The  quality  varies,  but  it 
apparently  is  better  in  general  than  that  of  the  coal  used  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal,  while  some  seams  are  said  to  equal  the  best  Welsh  coal.  On 
account  of  this  confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  deposits,  it  was  thought  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  Railroad  might  be  extended  through  the  middle  of  the  coal  region,  and 
then  to  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambezi.  The  survey  of  this  line  was  nearly  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  igoo,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  work  of  construction  would 
soon  begin.  For  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  railway  and  telegraph  in  Rho- 
desia, see  the  article  Cape-to-Caibo  Railway. 

BIOHABDSON,  Mrs.  Abbey  Sage,  an  American  author,  died  December  5,  1900, 
at  the  age  of  63.  She  acted  with  Edwin  Booth  for  a  time  previous  to  her  marriage 
with  Albert  Deane  Richardson,  a  well-known  correspondent  for  the  Tribune  during 
the  Civil  War.  Her  literary  work  includes;  Familiar  Talks  on  English  Literature 
(1881) ;  Old  Love  Letters  (1883),  and  Abelard  and  Heloise:  A  Medtaval  Romance, 
with  the  Letters  of  Heloise  ( 1884),  She  wrote  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,  played 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York;  A  Colonial  Girl,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  Pride 
of  Jennico.  She  was  also  a  popular  lecturer  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines. 

RIDPATH,  John  Clask,  historian,  died  July  31,  1900.  He  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Putnam  County,  Ind.,  in  1841.  Both  his  parents  came  from  Virginia,  his  mother 
being  descended  from  Samuel  Matthews,  a  colonial  governor  of  that  State.  He 
supplemented  a  district-school  education  with  wide  reading.  He  served  as  teacher 
in  such  a  school  before  going  to  the  pioneer  college  at  Greencastle,  which  afterward 
by  his  efforts  became  De  Pauw  University.  In  1869  he  became  professor  of  English 
literature  in  this  institution,  and  was  afterward  vice-president  and  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy.  Meanwhile,  he  was  becoming  known  as  an  author. 
His  first  work,  an  Academic  History  of  the  United  States,  was  published  in  1875,  and 
was  very  widely  read.  The  work,  abridged  into  a  Grammar  School  History  wa5 
a  fomotis  text-book  for  over  twenty  jrears.   At  the  time  of  the  Centennial  of  1876 
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Dr.  Ridpath  met  a  demand  for  an  intelligent  and  well-written  history  for  the  masset 
with  his  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  It  achieved  an  immense  sale,  and 
was  translated  into  German.  In  1881,  the  same  year  that  he  published  The  Life  and 
Works  of  Garfield,  he  became  editor  of  the  People's  Cyclopadia.  The  History  of 
the  World  (4  vols.,  1885)  rivalled  his  preceding  books  in  popularity.  In  1885  Dr. 
Ridpath  resigned  his  professorship  to  devote  his  time  to  literary  labor,  and  e^»ecially 
to  his  greatest  effort.  The  Great  Races  of  Mankind,  a  work  which  marks  the  author 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  historians  of  the  country.  His  last  work  was  a  History 
of  the  United  States  in  eight  volumes,  which  was  completed  shortly  before  bis  death. 

ROBBRTB)  Bkubau  H.  S«e  Utah  (pan^rraph  Roberts's  Debannent  from 
Congress). 

BOBBRTS  OF  SANDABAR  AND  WATBRFOBSw   See  Tramsvaai. 

ROOKBHJ^  Woxiah  WoonriLiz,  was  appmnted  special  commissioner  to  China 
in  July,  1900,  when  the  fate  of  United  States  Minister  Conger  iq.v.),  as  a  result 
of  the  Boxer  uprising  (see  Chinese  Empire),  was  still  in  doubt  From  1897  until 
April,  1899,  when  he  retired,  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Greece,  Rouraania, 
and  Servia.  Mr.  Rockhill  was  chief  -clerk  in  the  United  States  State  Department 
in  1893-94,  and  in  President  Oeveland's  second  administration  was  assistant  secretary 
of  state.   He  was  one  of  the  Gold  Democrats  to  support  Mr.  McKinley  in  1896. 

ROMAN  OATHOLIO  OHUUOH.  The  year  1900,  which  had  been  proclaimed  a 
"Holy  Year,"  or  year  of  "Universal  Jubilee,"  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest 
The  "Holy  Year,"  announced  by  papal  decree  as  extending  from  December  25,  1899, 
to  December  -35,  1900,  was  inaugurated  by  the  opening  of  the  Porta  Santa,  an  event 
which  had  created  the  most  profound  expectanor  on  the  part  of  the  whole  C^^Iic 
world.  The  holy  door  is  one  of  the  five  doors  of  the  basilicas  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paid, 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  St.  Mary  Major  in  Rome.  In  the  celebration  for  the  cqioiiiig 
of  the  iubtlee,  the  Pope  presides  at  St  Peter's,  while  three  cardinals  are  delegated 
to  perform  the  service  at  the  other  churches.  Thousands  came  to  see  this  im> 
prcssive  ceremony,  which  was  carried  out  without  a  disturbing  feature  to  mar  iht 
solemn  rites,  and  amid  a  religious  splendor  unknown  outside  of  Italy  or  France. 
The  year  was  marked  by  the  canonization  of  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  founder  of 
the  Christian  Brothers.  In  November  the  Pope  issued  an  enqrdtcal  on  "Jesus  Christ 
the  Redeemer  of  the  World,"  addressed  to  the  prelates  of  the  universal  church. 

United  States.— In  the  United  States  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  old^ 
as  well  as  the  laivest  Christian  denomination.  The  earliest  church  dates  its  orufio 
shortly  after  the  rounding  of  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  in  1565,  and  the  first  diocese,  ^at 
of  Baltimore,  was  established  1790.  Estimates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popolatioD 
vary,  but  a  conservative  estimate  places  the  number  at  8,610,226,  with  11,096  priests, 
and  12,062  churches.  The  total  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world  is  given  at 
over  230,000,000,  of  whom  less  than  one-tenth  belong  to  English-speaking  nations. 
The  hierarchy  in  this  country,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  church,  consists 
of  the  Apostolic  Delegation,  Monsignor  Sebastien  Martinelli,  papal  l^te;  Rev. 
Francis  Marchetti,  auditor;  and  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rooker,  D.D.,  secretary;  i  cardinal  arch- 
bishop, 13  other  archbishops,  and  78  bishops.  (For  the  College  of  Cardinals,  see 
Cardinal.)  In  the  United  States  alone,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  controls  10 
universities,  30  secular  seminaries,  with  2i630  students;  79  religious  seminaries,  wiUi 
1998  students ;  178  colleges  for  boys,  662  academies  for  girls,  and  3811  parish  schools, 
with  854,523  pupils.  An  event  of  importance  early  in  the  year  was  the  decision  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  that  the  Christian  brothers  in  their 
American  institutes  return  to  the  primitive  observance  of  their  rule,  which  forbids 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  dispute  has  lasted  some  time,  and  its  settle- 
ment, while  regarded  as  technically  just,  has  been  condemned  as  being  against  the 
best  interest  of  Catholic  affairs  in  America,  for  the  work  has  gained  some  degree  of 
efficiency,  a  result  of  many  years  of  experience.  The  refusal  of  Harvard  University 
to  admit  graduates  of  Boston  College  to  its  law  school  while  accepting  those  of 
Georgetown  University  gave  rise  to  a  controversy.   See  Universities  and  Coluxzs. 

On  November  22  occurred  the  dedication  and  formal  opening  of  Trinity  College. 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
The  institution  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  its  standing  is  in- 
tended to  rank  with  any  girls'  colleg*^  in  America.  Among  other  events  of  the  year 
may  be  noted  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's,  Newark.  N.  J.;  the 
annual  conference  of  Catholic  colleges  in  the  United  States  at  Chicago  (see 
Cathouc  Colleges  of  tbb  Untted  States,  Conference  of  the)  ;  the  Golden  Jnfailce 
of  the  diocese  of  Savannah,  when  the  new  cathedral  was  dedicated  His  Excellency 
Archbishop  Martinelli ;  and  the  congress  of  Roman  Catholic  societies  at  Qndnoati 
in  the  interests  of  federation. 

The  religious  problem  in  the  Philip^nes  has  continued  to  provoke  great  comment 
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but  with  all  the  discnssion  its  solution  appears  to  be  far  distant.  In  actual  results 
the  mission  of  Archbishop  Chapelle  iq.v.)  to  adjust  the  altered  relations  of  church 
and  state  has  proved  somewhat  of  a  disappointment.  The  question  of  expulsion 
of  the  friars,  who  are  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Filipinos,  and  the  disposition  of 
church  property,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  pacification  of  the  island;  yet  the 
natives  are  devout  Catholics,  and  what  may  be  done  to  satisfy  them,  and  ^et  preserve 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  remains  an  unsolved  enigma.  In  Cuba  has  arisen  another 
difficult  situation.  Besides  problems  relating  to  church  property  and  marriage  laws, 
that  of  education  needs  careful  and  dispassionate  consideration.  The  population  of 
Cuba  is  almost  exclusively  Roman  Cauiolic,  and  while,  under  existing  conditions, 
a  separation  of  church  ahd  state  is  the  only  status  possible,  there  is  no  reason,  it  is 
asserted,  why  religious  instruction  should  be  barred  from  the  sdiool-room,  and 
Roman  Catholics  would  undoubtedly  object  to  such  an  act.  The  appointment  of 
Monsignor  Sbarretti  as  bishop  of  Havana,  late  auditor  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation 
at  Washington,  was  received  with  great  opposition  by  the  Cuban  party,  which  desired 
the  appointment  of  a  native.  This  opposition,  however,  appears  to  be  subsiding  in 
general  acquiescence  to  the  wisdom  of  the  selection.  The  acloiowledged  ability  and 
tact  of  Monsignor  Sbarretti,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  be  of  great  influence 
in  reconciling  existti^;  anomalies. 

Foreign  Countries.— X>\iTia%  the  year  consideraUe  attention  has  been  directed  to 
an  "away  from  Rome"  movement,  which,  at  first  confined  to  German  provinces, 
gradually  gained  influence  among  the  Slavs  and  Czechs,  and  attained  its  greatest 
strength,  so  it  is  said,  in  France  and  Austria,  where  it  attracted  many  adherents, 
while  an  opposite  movement  in  France  has  been  almost  overlooked.  The  trial  and 
condemnation  of  twelve  Assumptionist  fathers  in  Paris  on  charge  of  maintaining 
an  illegal  association  naturally  occasioned  some  discussion  as  to  the  unjustness  of  the 
judgment  The  fathers  have  not  lacked  defenders,  who  believe  the  action  of  the 
government  was  instigated  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  the  anti-clerical  element  and  who 
minimize  the  seriousness  of  the  crime,  citing  in  proof  the  smallness  of  the  attached 
penalty.  Still  the  Assumptionist  or{[an.  La  Croix,  which  is  the  expression  of  an 
agitative  and  subversive  policy,  has  given  just  gfrounds  for  many  charges,  and,  with 
its  immense  circulation  (a  quarter  of  a  million),  exerts  a  dangerous  influence,  which 
can  be  easily  understood.  ( See  France,  paragraph  The  Ministry  and  the  Congrega- 
tions.) In  England,  more  than  ordinary  interest  has  been  centred  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Professor  St.  George  Mivart  and  the  church,  represented  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  archbishop  of  Westminster.  The  views  held  by 
Professor  Mivart,  who  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in 
England,  were  at  decided  variance  with  the  dtmna  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  called  forth  bitter  criticism  from  the  Citholic  press.   When  opportunity  was 

fiven.  Professor  Mivart  refused  to  withdraw  his  position,  and  his  excommunication 
oltowed  shortly  afterward.  (See  Mivart,  St.  George.)  The  year  marked  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
England.  On  September  24,  an  International  Catholic  Scientific  Congress  met  at 
Munich ;  somewhat  later  German  Catholics  held  their  forty-seventh  annual  congress 
at  Bonn,  a  feature  of  which  was  a  tendency  toward  closer  bonds  between  ttie  Em- 
peror and  his  Catholic  subjects. 

Missions,-^ln  the  conduct  of  foreign  missions,  the  Frendt  have  by  far  the  largest 
part  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  work  is  about  60,000.  including 
representatives  from  100  to  120  congregations,  of  which  Benedictines,  Capuchins, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  .Jesuits,  Lazarists,  and  Trai^ists  furnish  the  most 
representatives.  Of  this  number,  44,000  are  women,  among  whom  the  proportion  of 
French  workers  to  the  total  is  correspondingly  great.  Besides  the  regular  orders, 
there  are  two  or  three  thousand  secular  priests  and  a  large  band  of  natives  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  yearly  receipts  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  amount  to  nearly 
7,000,000  francs,  of  which  France  contributes  over  4,000,000. 

RONTOBN  rats  in  BUROERT.  An  immense  number  of  Ront^en  ray,  or 
X-ray,  pictures  have  been  made  during  1900,  to  verify  or  determine  diagnoses  of 
fracture,  sprains,  foreign  bodies,  dislocations,  etc.  In  many  cases  problems  were 
solved,  in  many  the  skii^rams  were  inconclusive.  A  committee  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association,  appointed  in  1897,  reported  in  May,  igoo,  on  the  medico-legal 
relations  of  the  X-ray.  The  members  of  the  committee  report  that  many  mistakes 
have  be«n  tnade  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  fracture ;  that  defective  plates 
lead  to  many  errors;  that  X-rays  should  not  be  employed  as  a  routine  practice,  but 
that  the  surgeon  should  employ  all  the  trustworthy  methods  of  experience;  that 
skiagrams  of  the  skull,  the  vertebral  column,  the  pelvis  and  the  hips  are  far  from 
satisfactory;  that  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  skiagrams  only  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  their  appearances,  their  distortions  and  the  relative  values  of  their 
shadows  and  outlines.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
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at  which  the  report  was  read,  that  the  association  does  not  sanction  the  X-ray  as  a 
part  of  expert  evidence.  The  Rontgen  Society  of  America  held  its  first  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  December  13  and  14,  190a  lepers  were  read  on  the  appltcation 
of  skiagraphy  and  an  exhibition  was  given  of  apparatus  and  skiagrams.  The  pren- 
dent  of  the  society  is  Dr.  Heber  Robarts,  editor  of  The  X-ray  Journal  of  St.  Louis; 
the  secretary  is  Dr.  J.  Rudis-Jicinsky,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

ROBS,  SOOIBTT  OF  THE.  See  Ruskim  Society  of  London. 

ROSTAND,  Eduond.  See  Dkaha. 

ROUBKANtA,  a  kingdom  of  southeastern  Europe,  is  situated  between  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  Bulgaria.  Its  area  is  stated  at  48.367  square  miles,  and  the 
population  was  estimated  in  1899  at  5,912^,020,  of  which  only  18.8  per  cent,  live  in  the 
cities.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Bucharest,  with  a  population  of  280,000  in 
1899.  Though  the  most  prt^^ssive  of  the  lower  Danube  states,  Roumania  depends 
mamly  on  its  agriculture,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  85.25  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  for  1898  consisted  of  cereals  and  2.5  per  cent,  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
year  1899  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  Roumania  has  experienced  for  a  long  time. 
The  failure  of  the  principal  crops  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  commercial  panic  in 
a  country  where  by  far  the  latest  part  of  the  population  follow  agricultw^  for 
a  living. 

The  official  returns  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  Roumania  for  i8g8  give  the  e^qwrts 
and  imports  as  283,181,567  and  389,908,439  francs  respectively,  against  224.179,690  and 
355.782,804  francs  in  the  oreceding  year.  Over  go  per  cent,  of  the  exports  consist  of 
agricultural  products.  The  budget  of  Roumania  for  1900  balanced  at  228,805,000 
francs,  against  222,095,000  in  1899  and  101,357,605  francs  in  1894.  The  revenue  is 
derived  chieHy  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  monopolies,  and  state  domains.  The 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fisod  year  1899  amounted  to  1,292,240,030  francs. 
All  the  railway  lines  of  Roumania  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  state.  The  total 
length  of  lines  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1900  was  1932  miles,  against  1895  miles  in 
i8{^  There  were  also  72  miles  under  construction  and  360  miles  being  surveyed. 
The  navigation  on  the  Danube  during  1899  has  decreased  considerably,  a  fact  due 
mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  crops.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  during  the  year 
was  1056,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,070,367.  against  1419  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,476,119  in  1898.  The  state  religion  of  Roumania  is  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
is  professed  by  about  5,000,000  persons  out  of  a  total  population  of  5.912,920.  Educa- 
tion is  still  very  backward,  although  very  large  sums  are  devoted  to  it  the 
government.  Two  universities  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  have  an  attendance  of  2210 
and  420  students  respectively.  Military  service  is  compulsory  for  every  male  Rou- 
manian between  the  ages  of  21  and  46  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  term  of  service 
in  the  active  army  is  3  years.  The  annual  contingent  of  conscripts  is  between  28.000 
and  30,000  men.  The  peace  strength  of  the  active  army  is  3089  officers  and  44.400 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The  total  war  strength  is  given  as  3940  officers, 
167,316  men,  52,604  horses,  and  384  guns.  The  navy  of  Roumania  consists  of  21 
vessels,  including  i  protected  cruiser  and  6  torpedo  boats.  Roumania  has  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  although  the  king  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed 
by  them.  The  Senate  consists  of  120  members,  elected  for  8  years,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  183  members,  elected  for  4  years.  The  electoral  franchise  is  limited, 
the  whole  tax -paying  male  population  being  divided  into  3  colleges,  according  to  their 
property  or  educational  qualifications.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  council  of 
8  members,  with  the  prime  minister  as  president.  For  purposes  of  local  administra* 
tion  Roumania  is  divided  into  32  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  arrondisscmmts 
and  communes.  The  political  status  of  Dobruja  differs  from  that  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  in  that  it  does  not  elect  any  senators  or  deputies. 

History. — ^The  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  has  always  been  a  more  or  less 
prominent  feature  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  Roumania.  became  especially 
conspicuous  during  1900.  The  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  resulting  dissatisfaction 
among  the  agricultural  population,  together  with  the  renewal  of  the  ritual  murder" 
accusations  against  the  Jews  in  Prussia  and  Austria-Hungary,  gave  a  new  stimulus 
to  the  cause  of  anti-Semitism  in  Roumania.  The  total  number  of  Jews  in  Roumania 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  260,000,  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  1000  are 
recognized  as  citizens,  although  the  burden  of  taxation  is  borne  by  all  the  j^s  alike 
With  regard  to  education,  the  Jews  in  Roumania  are  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage 
than  their  coreligionists  in  Russia,  for  while  in  the  latter  country  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  the  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions  is  restricted  to  a  small 
part,  the  Roumanian  government  has  practically  excluded  the  Jews  from  eveiy 
educational  institution  maintained  by  the  state.  Moreover,  in  certain  instances  the 
government  has  closed  schools  maintained  by  the  Jewish  communities  at  their  own 
expense,  by  declaring  unconstitutional  the  tax  levied  for  that  purpose  and  voluntarily 
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tmposed  hy  the  Jews  themselves  on  articles  exclusively  used  by  them.  As  a  result 
of  the  incessant  persecution,  the  Jewish  emigration  from  Roumania  during  the  last 
year  has  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  While  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants  turn 
to  the  United  States  as  a  refuge,  a  considerable  number  have  also  settled  in  Brazil. 
Cyprus,  and  Turkey.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  Premier  Carp  was  reported  to  have 
taken  some  measures  toward  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  reforms,  even  if  attempted  in  good  faith,  would 
be  effective  in  a  country  where  Uie  sentiment  against  the  Jews  is  so  strong  and 
dc«ply  rooted  as  it  is  in  Roumania. 

"nie  financial  situation- in  Roumania  is  becoming  very  grave,  and  the  government 
is  being  continually  ut^ed  to  curtail  its  expenses ;  but  as  yet  the  Rovernment  has  not 
taken  any  steps  in  that  direction,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  for  the  past  year,  it 
was  compelled  to  part  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  national  bank  stock  and 
its  forests  to  the  amount  of  43,000,000  francs.  The  situation  ts  still  more  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  Germany,  the  old  creditor  of  Roumania,  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
anxious  to  give  further  financial  accommodation,  while  the  impaired  credit  of 
Roumania  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  float  a  loan  elsewhere. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Senate  passed  a  commercial  convention  with  Greece 
by  a  vote  of  73  to  13.  ror  foreign  rdations  of  Roumania,  see  Bulcaua. 

ROWINGk    The  annual  races  of  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  were 
held  as  usual  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  Poughkeepsie,  June  29  to  July  2.  The 
eight-oared  'varsity  race,  four  miles,  was  won  by  PennHrlvania.  19.44^^;  second, 
Wisconsin,   19.46^ ;   third,  Cornell,  20.04^ ;   fourth,  Columbia,  20.08H ;  fifth, 
Georgetown,  20.19}^.   The  eight-oared  freshman  race,  two  miles,  was  won  by 
Wisconsin,  9.45^;  second,  Pennsylvania;  third,  Cornell;  fourth,  Columbia.  The 
lour-oared  'varsity  race,  two  miles,  was  won  by  Pennsylvania,  10.315^;  second. 
Columbia;  third,  Cornell.   A  larger  number  of  crews  took  part  in  the  eight-oared 
'varsity  race  than  in  sixteen  years,  when  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Colum- 
bia, and  Bowdoin  rowed  at  Saratoga  Lake  in  1884.   It  is  announced  that  in 
1901  six  crews  will  compete  in  this  race,  Syracuse  entering  for  the  first  time. 
Georgetown  was  a  new  factor  in  college  rowing  in  1900  and  placed  a  surprisingly 
good  crew  on  the  water.    The  race  was  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  exciting 
seen  in  some  years.  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  and  Wisconsin  rowing  abreast  to  the 
three  and  a  half  mile  point.   This  is  the  third  successive  year  that  Pennsylvania 
has  defeated  Cornell,  after  the  latter  had  twice  easily  defeated  Yale  and  Harvard 
and  after  her  crews  had  defeated  Pennsylvania  year  after  year.    The  Harvard- 
Yale  races  were  held  at  New  London.  Conn.,  June  28.    Yale  won  the  eight-oared 
'varsity  race,  four  miles,  in  21.12^;  Harvard  won  the  eight-oared  freshman  race, 
two  miles, in  12.01, and  the  four-oared  'varsity  race,  two  miles.in  13.22.  TTie  captain 
of  Harvard's  'varsity  crew,  who  was  one  of  the  best  oars  in  the  boat,  was  injured 
shortly  before  the  race,  makins  the  victory  of  Yale  less  satisfactory  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.   The  annual  regatta  of  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Oarsmen  was  held  on  the  Harlem  Speedway  Course,  New  York  City, 
July  19  to  21.   It  was  chiefly  interesting  for  the  fact  that  the  contest  was  held  to 
decide  the  American  representatives  for  the  international  boat  races  at  Paris.  E. 
H.  Ten  Eyck,  of  the  Wachusett  Boat  Club,  won  the  single  sculls,  but  fouled  John 
Rumohr  in  doing  so,  and  the  next  day  absented  himself  from  participating  in  the 
national  single  scull  championship,  which  was  won  by  Rumohr  on  default.  Con- 
siderable was  said  during  the  year  against  the  amateur  standing  of  both  these 
rowers.   Ten  Eyck  did  not  represent  the  Association  at  Paris  owing  to  the  lefusal 
of  the  latter  to  pay  for  the  passage  and  expenses  of  his  father  and  a  trainer  to  and 
^om  France.   The  races  to  decide  the  contestants  in  the  eight-oared  event  in 
Paris  were  won  by  the  Vesper  Boat  CUib,  which  went  to  Paris  soon  after  and 
easily  won  the  eight-oared  Exposition  championship  by  four  lengths  over  crews 
of  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Paris,  etc.    The  absence  of  English  crews  was 
a  disappointment  to  the  American  oarsmen.   The  United  States  Naval  Academy 
cadets  as  usual  rowed  several  races  with  college  crews,  defeating  the  Yale  fresh- 
inen,_  two  miles,  in  10.10,  and  being  beaten  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
varsity  crew,  two  miles,  in  10.36^.   The  Naval  cadet  freshmen  beat  a  University 
of  Pennsylvania  crew,  one  and  a  half  miles,  in  8.11.   Abroad.  B.  Hunting  Howell, 
an  American  student  at  Cambridge,  who  had  for  two  successive  years  captured  the 
Wmficld  sculls,  which  represents  the  championship  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Diamond  sculls  of  the  Henley  Regatta,  and  who  holds  the  records  for  these 
events,  was  defeated  in  both  contests.   In  1901  the  United  States  will  again  be 
represented  at  the  Henley  Regatta,  as  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  crew  wfll  com- 
P«e  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  in  eights. 

ROYAL  AOADEICT,  London  (Burlington  House,  Piccadilly),  founded  1768  by 
^'corge  in.  for  the  maintenanm  of  a  free  academy  of  art  and  the  holding  of  annual 
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exhibitions,  open  to  artists  of  distinguished  ability.  In  igoo  there  were  39  royil 
academicians  and  4  retired  and  30  associates  and  4  retired. 

ROTAZt  AROH  BCA80N8,  the  seventh  degree  in  Masonry,  reported  for  igoo, 
44  grand  chapters,  each  representing  a  State  or  Territory  (except  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia),  and  2426  subordinate  chapters,  with  a  total  membership  of  i93.i94> 
There  are,  besides,  21  subordinate  chapters  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Chile,  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  are  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter.  General  grand  high  priest.  James 
W.  Taylor,  Luthersville,  Ga.;  .general  grand  secretaiy,  Christopher  G.  Fox, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ROYAIi  BOOIZIT7,  London  (Burlington  House,  Piccadilly),  a  world-renowped 
society,  formed  in  1660  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  investigation.  It  has  about  500 
fellows  and  50  foreign  members.  It  has  afforded  assistance  to  many  expeditions  and 
researches,  and  published  a  vast  amount  of  literature,  which  includes  some  celebrated 
works.  It  awards  the  Copley  medal,  which  has  been  received  by  many  of  the  famous 
scientists  of  the  world,  two  royal  medals,  and  the  Rumford.  Davy,  Darwin,  Buchanan, 
Sylvester,  and  Hughes  medals.  The  library  contains  about  50,000  volumes  and  many 
busts  and  paintings.  The  society  has  pubfished  its  PhUosophical  Transactions  since 
1665  and  its  Proceedings  since  1800. 

RUBBBR.  Each  year  rubber  is  more  extensively  employed  for  electrical  pur- 
poses, and  during  igoo  it  was  used  by  the  United  States  government  in  place  of 
gutta-percha  as  a  coating  for  submarine  cables  laid  among  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
manufacture  of  bicycle  tires  has  enormously  increased  the  demand  for  rubber  and  also 
its  price.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  annual 
production  of  rubber  in  the  world  is  57,500  tons,  of  which  21,000  tons  are  used  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  21,000  tons  in  Great  Britain,  most  of  that  imported 
into  the  United  States  being  in  the  crude  form.  The  chief  producers  are:  The 
Amazon  district,  25.000  tons;  the  rest  of  South  America.  3500  tons;  Java  and 
Borneo,  1000  tons;  East  and  West  Africa,  24,000  tons;  Madagascar  and  Mauritius, 
1000  tons;  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  500  tons.  While  the  annual  demand  for 
rubber  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  world's  product  seems  perfectly  able  to  keep  pace 
with  this  increased  demand.  India-rubber  forests  of  vast  extent  have  within  a  year 
or  two  been  discovered  in  Bolivia,  including  new  species  of  the  tree  heretofbre 
unknown.  The  fact  is  not  generally  known  that  india-rubber  is  not  the  product  of 
a  single  species  of  tree^  but  is  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  some 
of  which  require  a  moist  soil  and  atmosphere,  while  others  will  thrive  in  a  stony 
soil  with  only  an  intermittent  rainfall.  Hence,  in  tropical  regions  the  possibility  of 
procuring  sufficient  quantities  seems  endless. 

The  following  additional  statistics  are  also  taken  from  the  Bulletin  already  named, 
and  relate  to  the  United  States:  In  1899  there  were  imported  51,063,066  pounds,  at 
an  average  cost  of  62.1  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  1900,  49-377.138  pounds,  at  an  average 
cost  of  03.1  cents  per  pound.  The  rubber  imports  tor  the  last  decade  have  been 
valued  as  follows : 

1891   $18,020,084     1896   $16,781,533 

1892   19,833.090     1897   17.558,163 

1893   17,964,667     1898   35.545J9I 

1894   15. 162.33J     I W   3l^5M 

1895   18,475,38a     1900   31,555.483 

RUBT  MINBa   See  Gems. 

RUSKIN,  John,  M.A.,  D.CX.,  LL.D.,  the  gr,-.-n  Fnj^lLili  .trt  critic  and  mcal 
reformer,  died  on  January  20,  1900,  at  Brantwood.  Conision  Water,  L^acUfaift 
Eighty-one  years  before — on  February  8,  1819— ke  was  bom  in  London.  His  R>niC 
was  sheltered^  Scottishly  severe,  yet  of  a  liberal  culture^  mostly  ignorant  of  toylbyrt 
wise  in  acquaintanceship  with  Byron  and  Word^worili.  Addison  and  Scott.  M4lht 
read  and  wrote;  at  5  was  confirmedly  bookish,  tiriA  ;it  6  jimntL^ctured  TolitOKF  of 
his  own  with  laborious  imitation  of  print.  His  foiiii.l.iiinn  in  art  was  due  to  J.  Dl 
Harding  and  Copley  Fielding,  and  when  in  1835  'i'^'  LiiU  rcd  print  with  a  secia  of 
geological  essays  for  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hi'f!"'y.  lit>  i^as  able  lo  add  rwatuntc 
illustrations.  After  various  and  fragmentary  tiinnii.  tiL-  in  1837  took  up  KStJoKC 
as  gentleman -commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  fi.A^ 
It  was  in  1843,  with  the  jniblication  of  the  tint  voljome  of  Modem  rpiiiijiriLjIlt 
Ruskin  formally  began  his  activities  in  criticisfli>  modcnt  Painters  tna  vAvO^ 
pleted  until  i860,  but  meanwhile  appeared  SevewX'iaill^  of  Archilrciurf  *rf 
The  Stones  of  Venice  (1851-53).  In  1851  BbtAcin  forwarded  to  the  7nM  tt* 
famous  letter  in  defence  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brr-tlicrhnrvfT.  then  an  obscpwupiMg 
of  youthful  artists  purposing  a  return  to  thai  u  Linrt  fmm  which  t!l^  IkmIS 
Florentine  first  to  have  departed.  This  letter,  followed  during  th«  uncfW^^.tti 
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volume  Pre-Raphaeliiism,  of  course  induced  against  him  a  running  fire  of  ridicule. 
In  1853  he  pronounced  by  invitation  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
four  lectures  on  architecture  and  painting. 

The  year  i860  marks  the  trend  from  art  toward  social  science.  Of  the  Unto  This 
Last  articles — downright  Carlylese  at  that  time  written  from  Switzerland  for  the 
ComAiii— but  four  were  published;  Thackeray,  the  editor,  counselling  discon- 
tinuance in  fear  for  the  magazine.  Sesame  and  Lilies  (1865)  and  The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive  (1866),  proceeding  along  the  new  lines,  proved  as  to  sales  the  most 
popular  of  their  author's  books.  Having  previously  08^5)  joined  D.  G.  Rossetti 
and  F.  D.  Maurice  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Workingmen's  College,  London,  Ruskin 
was  in  1867  elected  Rede  lecturer  at  Cambridge.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Oxford  chair  of  fine  arts,  founded  the  year  before  by  Felix  Slade.  He  filled  the 
Sheldonian  auditorium  with  unusual  crowds,  and,  three  imes  rechosen,  at  last 
resigned  in  1879  only  from  a  realization  that  to  his  auditors  the  intrinsic  attraction 
was  not  his  subject,  but  the  fashion  of  his  phrasing  it.  His  lectures — such  as 
Aratra  Pentelici^ht  esteemed  the  closest- wrought  of  all  his  writings.  His  periodi- 
cal, Fors  Clavigcra,  he  founded  in  1871,  continuing  it  until  1879.  In  1871  he  insti- 
tuted St.  George's  Guild,  a  co-operative  land-owning  association  as  by  himself 
advocated,  upon  which  he  made  settlements  aggregating  £10,500.  Not  to  be  omitted 
is  the  memorable  critique  on  the  Whistler  pictures  (1877),  with  the  consequent  libel 
action  by  the  aggrieved  artist  and  the  mock  award  of  a  farthing  damages.  In  1884 
Ruskin  was  again  lecturing  at  Oxford  and,  it  is  said,  intended  a  public  denunciation 
of  vivisection  as  there  practised.  From  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  authorities. 
But  when,  almost  immediately  thereafter,  there  were  voted  to  vivisection  funds 
denied  his  own  department,  he  a  second  time  resigned.  Repeated  attacks  of  illness, 
which  had  already  so  early  as  1876  asserted  themselves,  made  necessary  for  his  later 
years  the  calm  seclusion  of  his  Brantwood  home. 

In  personal  appearance  Ruskin  was  tall,  thin,  and  stooping,  with  pronounced 
features  of  English  cast— the  blue  eyes  overhung  by  heavy  brows.  In  character  he 
was  simple,  impulsive,  and  sympathetic.  Long  before  he  died  his  generosity  had 
dispensed  an  ample  fortune.  Trouble  of  health  and  cruel  disappointments  now  and 
^ain  badgered  him  into  bitterness  of  heart,  but  could  not  dim  his  real  graciousness. 
In  addition  to  the  St.  George's  Guild  above  referred  to,  his  material  benefactions 
were  extensive.  Besides  important  presents  to  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he 
endowed  the  Taylorian  galleries,  Oxford,  catalogued  the  silicas  of  the  British 
Museum,  established  a  linen  industry  at  Keswick,  and  revived  hand-loom  weaving  in 
Langdale.  Perhaps  his  most  valuable  gift  was  that  of  St.  George's  Museum  (first 
placed  at  Walkley,  but  in  iSgo  removed  to  ShefBeld),  which  contains  choice  speci- 
mens of  fine  art,  including  rare  books,  missals,  and  casts,  together  with  select^ 
working  collections  in  mineralogy  and  natural  history. 

John  Ruskin's  exclusive  work  in  art  criticism  was  introduced  in  184a  with  the 
preparation  of  Modem  Painters;  closed  with  the  publication  of  Unto  This  Last  in 
i860.  The  period  is  marked  by  three  pre-eminent  contributions  to  asthetics:  the 
five-volume  series  of  Modern  Painters,  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  and  The 
Stones  of  Venice.  These  embodied  as  many  predominant  purposes.  The  first  was 
to  secure  for  Turner,  then  old  and  in  neglect,  a  general  attention  and  repute ;  so  sue 
cessfully  realized  as  quite  to  embarrass  that  diffident  landseapist  and  astonish 
Ruskin  himself.  The  second  was  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  daims  of  Poussin, 
Claude.  Canaletto,  and  the  early  Dutch  school,  the  "excellence  and  supremacy"  of 
Luini,  Botticelli.  Tintoret,  and  Carpaccio — "despised  until  I  spoke  of  them."  The 
third  was  the  glorification  of  the  Gothic.  Ruskin's  dicta  concerning  art  were  few, 
and  not  at  all  complex.  True  art,  he  said,  is  praise — the  delight  of  a  great  soul  in 
the  object  which  it  contemplates,  and  which  with  inspired  unconsciousness  it  inter- 
prets to  those  of  more  imperfect  understanding.  True  art  serves  useful  ends, 
chiefly  by  enhancing  pre-existent  right  moral  conditions,  and  by  making  permanently 
visible  much  which  must  otherwise  remain  outside  the  range  alike  of  science  and 
of  memory.  Of  Ruskin  it  was  once  said  by  William  Morris  wat  in  all  the  nineteenth 
century  he  alone  made  art  a  possibility  m  England.  And  this,  it  is  conceded,  he 
accomplished  because  he  was  the  first  to  place  art-criticism  upon  a  properly  scientific 
basis. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  many  were  barred  from  the  beneficences  of  art  that 
diverted  Ruskin  to  social  philosophy.  The  political  economy  of  the  time  he  found  to 
be  but  a  more  or  less  superficial  study  of  certain  commercial  phenomena.  True 
political  economy  he  believed  to  concern  the  maintenance  of  the  largest  number  in  a 
condition  of  happiness  and  efficient^.  To  attain  this  condition  he  would  have  the 
^te  assinne  toward  its  members  a  patriarchal  relationship,  superintending  educa* 
tion,  defining  work  hours,  and  determining  wage.  This  system,  with  its  extensive 
ramifications,  has,  as  is  well  known,  long  been  the  scorn  of  professional  economists. 
Yet  more  and  more  these  latter  are  coming  to  confess  the  possibili^  of  the  ennoble- 
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ment  of  function  through  the  influence  of  environment  In  1879  there  was  organized 
the  Ruskin  Society— originally  known  as  the  Ruskin  Societies  of  the  Rose — which, 
examining  education,  poetry,  art,  ethics,  and  much  else,  still  flourishes  in  many  la^ 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  Ruskin 's  publications  no  particularized  description  could  here  be  attenqited 
The  excellent  bibliography  of  R.  H.  Shepherd  (London,  5th  ed.,  1882)  is  recom- 


For  the  details  of  his  life  his  own  delightful  Praterita  (1885-8^)  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  work  by  W.  G.  Collingwood  (2  vols.,  1893).  Collingwood's  The 
Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin  (1891)  is  considered  authoritative  on  the  subject 
which  it  treats.  For  an  account  and  analysis  of  Ruskin's  social  theories  and  labors, 
see  Professor  J.  A.  Hobson's  John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer  (1898).  During  1900 
a  number  of  Ruskin  studies  were  published.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
sketch  by  M.  H.  Spietmann,  interesting  for  its  [wrsoiral  reminiscences  and  anecdotal 
manner ;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Meynell's  critique,  difficult  in  sfyle  and  hazy  in  inclusions ;  M. 
Mather's  work,  which  has  been  commended ;  the  booklet  by  M.  A.  Ward  in  Prophets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  series,  and  the  characteristic  essay  by  F.  H.  Harrison  in 
his  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and  Other  Literary  Estimates.  The  German  work,  John 
Ruskin,  Sein  Leben  und  Lebens-werk,  by  Samuel  Saenger,  is  excellent.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Ruskin's  complete  worlu  are  being  translated  into  both  French  and 
German. 

aUSSm  SOOIBTT  of  Z.0ND0N  (Society  of  the  Rose),  organized  in  1881 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  works  of  John  Ruskin  and  of  diffusing  by  lectures 
and  papers  a  knowledge  of  his  teachings.  An  excellent  library  is  possessed  by  the 
society  and  was  largely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Secretary,  J.  P.  Smart,  Jr.,  5 
Mount  View  Road,  (Trouch  Hilt,  London,  N.,  England. 

RUBSBIjIi,  Chakles  Arthur,  Baron  Kitlowen,  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
was  the  most  celebrated  barrister  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August 
ID,  190a  Bom  at  Newry,  Ireland,  in  1832,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  was  a  barrister's  clerk  at  Belfast  before  going  to  England.  In  1859  he 
was  a<hnitted  to  the  bar,  his  earliest  practice  being  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  with 
Liverpool  as  a  centre.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
queen's  counsel.  In  the  general  election  of  1874  Russell  was  defeated,  but  in  18S0  he 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  for  Dunkald,  and  was  one  of  Parnell's  most  active 
colleagues.  In  18S6,  the  year  in  which  he  was  knighted,  and  again  in  1892  Gladstone 
made  him  attorney-general.  Contrary  to  custom,  Lord  Russell  then  gave  up  a  large 
private  practice.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Rowen  in  1894  he  was  appointed  lord  of 
appeal  in  ordinary  and  a  life  peer^  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  same  year 
he  succeeded  Lord  Coleridge  as  lord  chief  justice,  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
since  the  Reformation  to  hold  that  position. 

His  forensic  powers  were  exceptional,  but,  combined  as  they  were  with  skill  in 
cross-examination  and  shrewd  common-sense,  gave  him  6rst  place  in  the  law  courts 
rather  than  in  Parliament  He  figured  in  a  long  list  of  celebrated  cases.  As  leading 
counsel  for  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  the  Irish  members  before  the  Pamell  Com- 
mission, he  caused  a  great  sensation  by  exposing  the  Pigott  forgeries  in  the  London 
Times.  In  1889  he  defended  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  the  celebrated  murder  trial.  A 
prominent  figure  in  England's  international  relations,  he  was  <Hie  of  the  British 
counsel  in  connection  with  the  United  States  fisheries  arbitration  case,  and  repre- 
sented the  British  government  on  the  international  tribunal  which  dealt  with  the 
Venezuelan  claims.  His  public  service  most  admired  in  America  is  his  advocacy 
of  international  arbitration.  His  address  on  this  subject  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  1896  ranks  among  the  notable  contributions  to  the  discussion.  Had 
he  lived  Lord  Russell  would  undoubtedly  have  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national tribunal  constituted  by  the  Hague  convention. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  comprising  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Europe  and  nearly 
38  per  cent,  of  Asia.  Its  total  area  as  given  in  the  census  of  1897  is  8,660,395  square 
miles — ^2,095,616  in  Europe  and  6.564.778  in  Asia.  The  population  of  Russia  in  1897 
was  128,932,173,  which  gives  a  density  of  population  for  the  whole  empire  of  15  to 
the  square  mile.  Of  the  total  population,  only  16.280,978  lived  in  towns.  100,087.849 
dwelling  in  the  country.  At  present  the  population  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  over 
130,000,000.  The  chief  cities  of  European  Russia,  according  to  the  census  of  1897. 
are:  St.  Petersburg.  1,267.02.1;  Moscow,  988,614:  Warsaw  (Poland).  638,209,  and 
Odessa.  40S.041-  In  Asiatic  Russia  the  largest  cities  are:  Tiflis  (Caucasus),  160,645; 
Tashkend  (Turkestan),  156.414;  and  Baku  (Caucasus),  112,253.  The  government  of 
Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  the  emperor  wielding  the  l^slative. 
executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and  restricted  in  his  rule  only  by  certain  precedents, 
such  as  the  law  of  succession.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  empire  is  under 
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the  control  of  four  councils.  The  most  important  of  them,  the  Council  of  State, 
consists  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  is 
divided  into  the  four  departments  of  legislation,  civil  and  churdi  administration, 
finance  and  industry,  sciences  and  commerce.  The  Ruling  Senalf  is  invested  with 
judicial  and  executive  functions  and  is  divided  into  six  departments,  two  of  which 
are  Courts  of  Cassation.  The  functions  of  the  Holy  Synod  are  confined  to  the 
superintendence  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  its  membership  is  made  up  of  church 
digriitaries.  The  fourth  council  is  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  consisting  of  12 
ministers,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  12  government  departments,  and  several  grand 
dukes  and  ex-ministers.  For  administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into 
governments  or  provinces,  which  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  districts.  The  goyem- 
ments  are  administered  by  governors,  and  some  of  them  are  united  into  circles 
(okrug),  such  as  those  of  Finland,  Pcdand,  etc.,  each  of  them  administered  by 
a  govemor-general,  who  in  some  cases  is  assisted  by  a  cotmcil. 

emigration. — The  emigration  from  Russia  is  chiefly  to  the  United  States  i  and, 
according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  commissioner-general  of  immigration,  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Finland  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1900 
was  90,787,  against  60,982  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent 
In  regard  to  races,  the  immigrants  from  Russia  were  divided  as  follows:  Hebrews, 
37.011;  Finns,  12,515;  Poles,  22.500;  Lithuanians.  10,297,  and  Russians,  1165.  The 
migration  to  Siberia  is  also  constantly  increasing,  and  will  undoubtedly  become 
larger  with  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  abolition  of  the 
exile  ^tem. 

Agnculture  and  Industries. — According  to  the  figures  of  the  central  committee  on 
statistics,  the  crops  for  1900  were  generally  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
governments  in  southern  European  Russia  and  in  western  Siberia.  The  crops  of 
the  principal  grains  were  as  follows:  Rye,  1,415,388,000  poods,  against  1,391,775.000 
in  1899;  wheat,  659,041,000  poods,  against  619,317,000  in  1899;  oats,  721,563,000 
poods ;  barley,  309,475,000  poods ;  ixrtatoes,  1.564,999,000  poods,  against  1,473.807,000 
in  the  previous  year;  hay,  3.008,991,200  poods,  and  beets,  7.039,994  tons.  The  pood 
is  equal  to  36.112  pounds.  The  exports  of  principal  grains  for  1901  are  estimated  as 
follows:  Wheat,  170.000,000  poods;  rye,  120.000,000  poods;  oats,  75,000,000  poods, 
and  barley,  60,000.000  poods.  The  output  of  distilled  spirits  for  the  fiscal  year  1900 
amounted  to  86,075,142  gallons,  against  74,692,297  in  1899.  The  sugar  production 
for  the  current  season  is  estimated  at  1,950,000,000  pounds,  against  1,800,000,000 
pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  The  industrial  progress  of  Russia  has  been  marked 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  show  a  marked 
decline.  The  total  production  of  cast  iron  during  the  calendar  year  1899  was  163.195.81! 
poods,  while  the  production  of  the  same  material  for  the  first  6  months  of  1900 
amounted  to  87,367,527  poods,  against  80,751,399  during  the  same  period  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  output  of  coal  during  1899  is  estimated  at  nearly  13,000,000 
tons,  against  12,032,000  tons  in  1898.  But,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  output,  the 
import  of  coal  from  foreign  countries  is  constantly  increasing  on  account  of  the 
incrca<ed  industrial  activity  and  the  construction  of  new  railways.  The  government 
is  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  fuel  problem,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
de\-elop  the  vast  turf  fields  of  the  empire.  A  commission,  appointed  by  the  ministries 
of  agriculture  and  state  domains  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  turf  deposits  of 
the  empire  and  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  and  needs  of  the  turf  industry,  has 
recommended  the  following  measures:  The  govemment  to  publish  broadcast  the 
results  of  the  investigation  for  the  benefit  of  private  owners  of  turf  lands ;  expedi- 
tions to  be  sent  out  the  govemment  for  the  examination  of  private  turf  lands  on 
request  of  the  owners;  to  establish  along  the  railway  lines  stations  for  the  testing 
of  turf  samples;  to  rent  the  govemment  turf  lands  on  easy  terms  and  for  long 
periods,  and  to  promote  the  turf  industry  by  constructing  railways  in  the  turf 
regions,  making  loans  and  exempting  from  duty  al!  machinery  used  in  the  turf 
industry.  The  output  of  petroleum  in  the  Baku  region  (the  centre  of  the  petroleum 
industTTT  of  the  empire)  was  385.500,000  poods,  against  393,000,000  poods  in  1898. 
The  pnces  of  oil  show  a  remarkable  advance  during  the  year  1899.  Illuminating  oil 
rose  m  price  from  a  little  over  10  cents  per  pood  in  January  (at  the  wells)  to  more 
than  25  cents  m  December.  This  increase  in  the  prices  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
advance  of  prices  of  oil  in  the  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States. 

Commerce  and  Nazngation. — The  official  retums  for  the  calendar  year  1899  show 
a  considerable  decline  in  the  commerce  of  Russia  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  Thi.t  decline  is  due  mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
exports  is  confined  chiefly  to  foodstuffs,  which  constitute  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  exports  of  the  empire.  The  figures  for  the  first  10  months  of  1900,  however, 
show  a  mariced  increase  over  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  may  safely 
he  presumed  that  the  commerce  for  1900  will  be  nearer  to  the  level  of  1898  than  that 
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of  1899.  The  total  exports  for  1899  amounted  to  601,600,000  rubles,  against  708.- 
900,000  rubles  in  the  preceding  year.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were :  Foodstufis, 
317,000,000  rubles,  against  433,400,000  rubles  in  the  preceding  year;  raw  and  partly 
finished  materials,  249,900,000  rubles;  animals,  i7,^x>,ooo  rubles,  and  manufactures, 
17,400,000  rubles,  against  20.300,000  rubles  in  1898.  The  exports  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1900  amounted  to  569,036,000  rubles,  against  496,108,000  rubles  for  the  same  period 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the  export  of  food  prod- 
ucts, which  amounted  to  324,334,000  rubles,  against  261,574,000  for  the  same  pericMl 
in  the  preceding  year,  due  chiefly  to  the  improvement  in  the  crops.  The  imperii 
for  the  calendar  year  1899  amounted  to  594,000,000  rubles,  against  562,000,000  ruble> 
in  1898.    By  countries,  the  imports  were  as  follows;  Germany,  230,853.000  rubles  in 

1899,  against  202,171,000  rubles  in  1898;  Great  Britain,  129,353.000  rubles,  against 
1 14,082,000  rubles  in  1898 ;  United  States,  43,749,000  rubles  in  1899  and  50,052,000  in 
1898.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  imports  from  Germany  and  France  show 
an  increase  over  those  of  1898,  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  on  the  ccmtrarjr. 
have  declined  since  1898.  The  merchant  marine  of  Russia  is  under  the  control  of 
two  departments,  belonging  to  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  is  aided  considerably  hj 
the  government.   The  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  inland  and  exterior  seas  in 

1898  was  5044,  of  which  995  were  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  428.551,  xai 
4049  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  499,275.  The  total  value  of  the  steamships 
in  the  same  ^ear  was  $41,612,000,  while  the  value  of  the  sailing  vessels  on  the  inland 
seas  was  estimated  at  $7,929,918.  Total  amount  of  freight  carried  on  the  waterways 
of  European  Russia  (excepting  Finland,  Poland,  and  Caucasus)  during  the  calendar 
year  1899  was  1,883,687,000  poods,  against  1,799,012,000  poods  in  189&  The  amomit 
carried  on  the  Volga  alone  was  956.ooaooo  poods,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  tctiL 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Systems. — In  1898  there  were  in  Russia  2117  postal-tel^^ 
offices.  The  length  of  the  government  telegraph  lines  was  83,901  miles,  with  5^ 
stations.  There  were  also  25,617  miles  of  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  private  railway 
companies  and  2706  miles  belonging  to  private  telegraph  companies. 

Railways. — Probably  in  no  other  line  of  economic  activity  has  the  progress  of 
Russia  for  the  last  decade  manifested  itself  more  clearly  than  in  the  constnictica 
and  acquisition  of  railways.  In  1889,  when  the  government  inat^[urated  the  polity  of 
acquiring  the  railways,  the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  empire  was  18,204,  of  which 
23  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  state  ana  the  remaining  77  per  cent,  was  owned  bj 
42  private  companies.  In  1899  the  length  of  the  railways  built  and  projected  increased 
to  36,654  miles,  of  which  the  state  owned  61  per  cent,  and  39  per  cent  were  under 
the  control  of  g  private  companies.  The  extent  to  which  the  construction  and 
acquisition  of  railways  is  carried  on  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  ministry  of  ways  and  communication  have  increased  from  196411,383 
rubles  in  1896  to  383,143,459  rubles  in  1901,  and  that  of  total  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures of  321,539,795  rubles  during  1899,  about  50  per  cent  was  expended  oa  the 
construction  of  new  railways  and  the  payment  of  obligations  for  lines  already 
acquired.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  on  October  i,  1900,  in  European 
and  Astatic  Russia  (excluding  Finland)  was  32,588  miles,  against  29,783  miles  at 
the  same  period  in  1899.  Of  the  total  length,  the  government  owned  17,604  miles  in 
European  and  4716  tn  Asiatic  Russia,  while  the  private  companies  controlled  10,^ 
miles.  The  railways  of  Finland  had  a  total  length  of  1694  miles  at  the  begioniog 
of  1900.   The  total  gross  receipts  from  the  government  railways  for  the  calendar  year 

1899  amounted  to  347,529,000  rubles,  against  340.343.37i  rubles  in  1898.   In  Febniary. 

1900,  a  preliminary  agreement  was  reported  to  have  been  made  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  whereby  the  latter  country  obtained  a  concession  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Kars,  in  trans-Caucasia,  to  Erzerum,  in  Armenia.  Though  later  this  report  was 
denied,  it  was  announced,  however,  that  after  obtaining  the  requisite  concessions 
Russia  proposed  not  only  to  construct  this  fine,  but  to  extend  it  to  Sinope  by  way  of 
Trebizond,  and  to  connect  the  latter  town  with  the  Russian  port  of  Batum  by  a 
railway  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  also  intended,  it  was  said, 
to  prolong  the  Kars-Erzerum  line  by  a  branch  through  Sivas  to  Angora,  where 
connection  will  be  made  with  the  existing  Turkish  line,  direct  communication  being 
thus  opened  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Bosphorus. 

Pittances. — The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  give  the  revenue  for 
that  year  at  1,673,313,062  rubles,  an  increase  of  204,184,859  rubles  over  the  expeded 
revenue  as  given  in  the  budget  for  1899.  The  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  tfie 
revenue  derived  from  the  excise  on  liquors,  which  amounted  to  310,297,000  ruUes, 
against  ^^625,000  in  1898.  The  increase  in  the  revenue  from  liquors  is  dac  to 
improved  crops  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  government  sale  of  liquors  was  intro- 
duced in  15  governments  in  1898  with  the  result  that  the  consumption  fell  off  and 
did  not  return  to  its  former  level  until  the  following  year.  Next  to  the  revenue  from 
liquors  the  greatest  increase  is  manifested  in  the  receipts  from  the  state  railways 
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which  show  an  increase  of  over  35,000,000  rubles,  as  compared  with  the  budget,  and 
about  7,000,000  rubles,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  for  idgS.  The  ordinary  expendi- 
tures for  1899  ^^""^  1.463,572  rubles,  against  1,462,659,233,  as  given  in  the  budget. 
The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  321,539,795  rubles,  or  212,595,493  rubles  more 
than  was  expected,  according  to  the  budget.  This  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  200,000,000  rubles  was  expended  on  the  refunding  of  bonds  and 
over  5,000,000  rubles  on  the  account  of  the  precedii^  famine.  The  budget  for  1901 
is  as  f<^lows : 

Rubles. 

Ordinary  revenue   1.730,096,006 

Extraordinary  revenue   1,500,000 

Total   1.731,596.006 

Free  balance  of  treasury   56,886,000 

Grand  total   1,788,482,006 

Ordinary  expenditures   11656,652,556 

Extraordinary  expenditures   13132^450 

Total   1,788482,006 

Chief  sources  of  revenue: 

Direct  taxes   127,172,905 

Indirect  taxes   652,310,800 

Duties  taxes   88,916,742 

Royalties   227,999,900 

State  domains   465.335>362 

Chief  items  of  expenditure : 

Interest  on  public  debt   274,909,743 

Ministry  of  war   324,024,871 

"       "  marine   93,597,666 

"  finance   305.833,826 

"       "  instruction    33,(^,518 

"       "  ways  and  communication   383,143,459 

"       *  interior   87,650,199 

A  comparison  of  the  budget  for  1901  with  that  for  the  preceding  year  will  show 
great  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  the  ministries  of  finance  and  ways  and 
communication  and  a  slight  decrease  for  the  ministry  of  instruction.  The  state  of 
the  currency  of  the  empire  at  the  end  of  1900  was  as  follows : 

Rubles. 

TniH      i   ^"        hank  and  treasury  807,800,000 

uoiu.     -J        circulation   684.500,000 

Standard  j    In  state  bank  and  treasury   58,400,000 

Silver.    ]    "  circulation    164,400,000 

Banlf-notp^  i  ^"         ^^^^        treasury   77.700,000 

oanK  aoies.  ^  «  circulation    552.300,000 

Religion  and  Education. — The  GrEcco-Russian.  or  Orthodox,  Catholic  Church  is 
the  national  church  of  Russia;  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1897,  over  80,000,000 
|>e<^e  were  Greek  Catholics.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  other  churches 
IS  estimated  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  8,300,000;  Protestants,  2,950,000;  Jews, 
3,000,000;  Mohammedans,  2,600,000,  and  pagans.  26,000.  The  educational  system  of 
Russia  is  mostly  under  the  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  but  there 
are  also  many  schools  under  the  ministries  of  agriculture,  interior,  ways  and  com- 
munication, and  holy  synod.  No  definite  figures  for  elementary  education  in  Russia 
are  obtainable,  and  the  current  statistics  are  mostly  based  on  estimates.  The  number 
of  universities  in  Russia  is  9,  with  4  faculties  each  and  a  total  enrolment  of  16.613 
students  in  1899-1900.  There  are  also  several  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  5  higher 
technical  institutes,  with  an  enrolment  of  4000  students.  For  secondary  education 
there  were  in  June,  1899,  196  classical  gymnasia,  with  70,766  pupils;  117  realschule, 
with  34,056  pupils,  and  44  pregymnasia,  with  6869  pupils.  Only  the  institutions  for 
elementary  education  are  coeducational,  and  the  middle  schools  for  girls  are  under 
a  separate  department.  There  were  in  1898  nearly  200  gymnasia  for  girls  and  176 
pregymnasia,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  80,000  pupils.    There  are  also  several 
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institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  total  number  o£  elemental; 
schools  under  the  ministry  of  finance  is  estimated  at  over  27,000;  under  the  ministry 
of  war,  10,270,  with  301,093  pupils,  and  under  the  holy  synod,  12,970  schools,  with 
981,976  pupils.  There  were  also  464  elementary  schools  supported  entirely  by  owncn 
of  factories  and  mills  and  attended  by  n,ooo  pupils.  The  total  nimiber  of  persons 
attending  schools  is  estimated  at  3^1,133,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  populatioa 
Finland  has  a  separate  educationaJ  system,  consisting  of  I  university,  with  2400 
students;  i  polytechnic,  44  lyceutns,  and  several  other  institutions  for  sccondair 
education,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  primary  schools.  According  to  a  Unit^ 
States  consular  report,  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Russia  in  1900 
were  as  follows:  Russran.  631;  Polish,  65;  German,  42;  Esthowian,  11;  Latin,  9: 
French,  8;  Armenian,  6;  Caucasian,  5;  Hebrew,  a;  total,  779. 

Army. — Military  duty  is  obligatory  for  all  males  of  over  21  years  of  age,  with 
certain  exceptions,  which  include  teachers  and  clergymen.  The  term  of  actual 
service  is  4  years  in  infantry  and  artillery  and  5  years  in  cavalry  regiments.  In 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Caucasia  the  term  of  actual  service  is  7  and  3  years  respectively 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  in  the  active  army  every  soldier  is  kept  in 
reserve  up  to  the  age  of  43.  The  term  of  active  service  is  shorter  for  graduates 
from  gjrmnasia  or  universities.  The  active  army  of  Russia  on  a  peace  footing  in 
1900  consisted  of  612,150  infantry,  118,940  cavalry,  118,256  artillery,  and  34.800 
engineers,  etc.  The  strength  of  the  army  on  a  war  footing  is  estimated  at  nearly 
4,000,000  men  and  over  7000  guns. 

Navy. — ^The  Russian  navy  consisted  on  December,  1900,  of  6  battle-ships  of  the 
first  class,  10  of  the  second,  and  1  of  the  third  class;  5  cruisers  of  the  first  class, 
7  of  the  second,  and  2  of  the  third  class;  9  gunboats,  21  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 
16  coast-defence  ships,  and  8r  first-class  torpedo  boats.  There  were  also  in  the 
course  of  construction  7  first-class  battle-ships,  10  cruisers  of  the  first  and  i  of  tbe 
third  class,  22  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  4  first-class  torpedo  boats. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1900  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Far  East  comprised  "6  la^ 
ironclads,  9  first  and  2  second  class  cruisers,  7  ocean-going  gunboats,  2  torpedo 
cruisers,  2  torpedo  transports,  and  10  torpedo  boats — altogether  38  vessels,  with  962 
guns,  550  oflficers,  and  1 1,534  men."  It  was  announced  that  in  19OT  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  would  comprise  the  following  vessels:  7  ironclads — the  R^tz-isan 
(which  was  built  in  America),  the  Pereswiat,  the  Askold,  the  Bogatyr,  the  Gromoboy. 
and  the  Baiane,  and  the  second-class  cruiser  Novik;  11  first-class  cruisers.  3  second- 
class  cruisers,  7  gunboats.  4  torpedo  cruisers,  and  10  torpedo  steamers ;  in  addition, 
there  are  8  torpedo  vessels  at  Port  Arthur. 


Siberia. — Probably  the  most  important  events  in  the  internal  history  of  Russia  in 
1900  were  the  partial  abolition  of  the  Siberian  exile  system  and  the  introduction  of 
new  prison  regulations  necessitated  by  the  change.  It  had  been  recognired  for  a  long 
time  that  the  development  of  Siberia  was  being  hindered  by  the  transportation  there 
of  criminals,  and  in  May,  1899,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  devise  a  scheme  of 
penal  reform.  The  commission  was  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  sub- 
stituting other  suitable  penalties  for  exile  in  the  case  of  those  judicially  convicted: 
to  discuss  the  expediency  of  limiting  or  entirely  abolishing  the  system  of  adn^s- 
trative  exile  (exile  by  government  authorities  or  the  police  without  trial  or  specific 
accusation),  and  to  devise  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  exiles  already  in 
Siberia.  The  results  of  the  commission's  labors  were  published  in  an  imperial  utaiC 
of  July  3.  1900,  whose  most  important  features  were  as  follows:  For  most  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  imprisonment  in  penitentiaries  or  houses  of  correction  was  to 
take  the  place  of  exile.  Transportation  for  political  and  religious  offences  was  to 
be  retained,  hut  not  necessarily  to  Siberia.  In  Siberia  exiles  were  to  be  imprisoned 
and  no  longer  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country.  The  reason  for  continuing  the  trans- 
portation of  political  prisoners  was.  as  one  writer  put  it,  the  fact  that  their  charac- 
ter was  such  as  to  make  them  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  to  a  new  cuuntfy. 
Between  1807  and  1899  it  is  estimated  that  864.549  persons  were  exiled  to  Siberia, 
forming  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population.  Of  these,  159,000  were  transported 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  effects  of  the  new  regulations  on  the  prison 
.system  at  home  will  be  beneficial.  The  increased  number  of  criminals  to  be  provided 
for  wili_  necessitate  radical  reforms  in  penal  administration.  Over  $3.ooo,CDO  wis 
appropriated  in  1900  for  the  construction  of  new  prisons.  Important  laws  provided 
that  released  prisoners  should  all  be  restored  to  their  civil  rights,  and  directed  ninl 
communities  to  readmit  after  a  fixed  period  members  who  had  been  cxpdied  as 
dangerous  to  public  security. 

Economic  and  Financial  Measures.-^^  January,  13,  1900.  a  government  depart- 
ment  of  mdustry  and  commerce  was  created.  The  development  of  industry  in  R«- 
sia.  and  especially  the  expected  development  of  Siberia,  led  to  the  step.  On  Jamttry 
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I,  1900,  a  law  went  into  effect  excluding  foreign  veaads  from  the  Russian  coasting' 
trade.  The  heavy  expenses  of  the  Chinese  expedition  led  to  an  increase  of  id  to  50 
per  cent  in  the  imiwrt  duties.  During  the  year  the  government  converted  the  im- 
posts on  petroleum  into  a  tax  in  kind,  reserving  20  per  cent  of  the  raw  product  for 
itself  and  going  into  basiness  on  its  own  account  In  many  industries,  especially  in 
sugar,  the  government  showed  itself  in  favor  of  centralization  and  the  formation 
of  what  were  practically  trusts,  contrcJled,  however,  hy  the  authorities,  who  regulated 
prices  and  made  the  corporations  quasi-governmental.  The  same  tendency  toward 
centralization  is  prominent  in  the  railway  policy  of  the  government  which  absorbed 
in  1900  the  lines  of  several  private  railway  companies.  The  policy  of  encouraging 
the  immigrattoat  of  capital  from  abroad  was  pursued  during  1900,  when  many  for- 
eign industries,  especially  Belgian  and  English,  were  started.  In  spite  of  rapid 
economic  growth,  however,  the  condition  of  the  populace,  and  especially  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  remained  unhappy.  During  the  last  part  of  the  year  famine  pre- 
vailed in  the  south  of  Russia.  The  government  pursued  active  measures,  remitted 
taxes,  distributed  food  and  seed,  and  encouraged  emigration  eastward  into  the 
unsettled  provinces  and  Siberia.  Speaking  of  the  status  of  the  industrial  laborer  in 
Russia,  a  writer  in  the  Ntwoye  Vremya  pointed  out  that  industrial  development  had 
not  been  accompanied  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
it^nien.  Factory  towns  had  sprung  up  that  were  towns  only  in  extent  of  popula- 
ticHi.  but  villages  in  the  absenM  of  streets,  lighting,  sanitation,  or  provision  for  the 
education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  inhabitants.  Physical  and  moral  wretch- 
edness followed.  The  problems  presented  were  difficult,  requiring  a  long  time  for 
solution.  Among  the  factory  populations  of  Poland  the  socialistic  movement  as- 
snmed  formidable  dimensions.  Strikes  and  lockouts  were  plentiful  during  the  year 
and  conflicts  between  the  workii^men  and  the  police  frequent.  At  Lodz,  in  south- 
west Poland,  the  police  discovered  the  secret  press  of  the  Robotnik  {The  IVorking- 
mait),  the  Socialist  official  organ,  and  arrested  five  of  the  leaders.  A  new  edition  of 
the  Robotnik  appeared  the  same  day,  revealing  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  the  party  to  the  police,  and  the  next  day  the  informer  was  found  murdered 
in  the  streets  of  the  city.  At  the  very  end  of  the  year  great  restlessness  appeared 
among  the  students  at  the  different  universities.  Discontent,  caused  by  new  rules,  hy 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  government  toward  the  strikin|;  workmen  of  southwestern 
Russia,  and  by  the  unhapi^  conditions  generally  prevailii^  among  the  peasants,  led 
to  the  formation  of  secret  student  societies,  and  to  threatening  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  government  and  the  police. 

Foreign  Affairs. — Many  newspapers  in  1900  demanded  that  Russia  take  advantage 
of  England's  embarrassment  in  South  Africa  to  advance  her  own  interests  in  Asia. 
Officially  such  expressions  of  opinion  were  deprecated,  but  actually  Russia  did  seize 
the  opportunity  to  strengthen  herself  in  Persia,  in  Asiatic  Turlc^.  on  the  road  to 
A^hanistan,  in  Thibet,  Corea,  and  China.  Under  Afghanistan,  Chinese  Ehfike. 
CtMtEA,  Persia,  Turkey,  will  be  found  the  details  of  Russian  foreign  policy  during 
the  year ;  here  it  is  enoi^h  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts :  By  the  massing  of 
troops  and  the  mobilization  of  her  Black  Sea  fleet,  Russia  obtained  from  the  Porte 
a  valuable  railway  concession  in  Asia  Minor  around  Erzerum  ;  in  Persia,  a-loan  to  the 
shah  of  22,500,000  rubles  by  the  Russian  Bank  of  Loans  and  the  pledging  in  retnm 
of  the  country's  customs  and  the  tolls  of  the  southern  provinces  have  resnlted  in  sub- 
stituting Russian  inBuence  for  British  in  both  politics  and  trade,  and  must  lead  to 
the  entrenchment  of  Russia  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  rushing  of  troops  across  the 
Caspian  put  England  and  India  in  great  fear  of  a  hostile  advance  on  Cabul;  a  treaty 
with  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet  established  Russian  predominance  on  the  northeastern 
border  of  India;  Russian  generals  in  September  were  establishing  provisional  gov- 
ernments in  the  conquered  districts  ,  of  Manchuria.  The  concession  of  a  coaling 
station  at  Ma-sampho  in  Corea  has  opened  another  Russian  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  was  an  additional  cause  of  irritation  to  Japan.  This  advance,  it  is  thought, 
was  inevitable,  as  Russia  has  been  forced  to  spread  in  all  directions,  and  she  is  press- 
ing on  her  European  frontiers  as  well  as  on  her  Asiatic  boimdaries.  In  the  Balkan 
states,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  Galtcia,  Russian  plans  and  schemes  have  become  mani- 
fest Though  the  advance  is  slow  it  is  believed  to  be  sure.  Speaking  of  a  possible 
partition  of  Afj^anistan  and  Persia  by  Russia  and  England  the  Novoye  Vremya 
declared  that  the  plan  was  against  the  interests  of  Russia,  as  that  country  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  half  when  by  waiting  it  could,  bit  by  bit,  get  all.  The  death  of 
Muravieff  (q.v.),  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  con.sidered  unlikely  to  change  the 
external  policy  of  Russia.  Brilliant  diplomatist  though  he  was.  Muravieff  had  no 
personal  inclination,  but  acted  as  the  obedient  servant  of  the  czar.  His  assistant  and 
successor.  Count  Lamsdorff,  was  said  to  have  been  the  real  head  of  the  foreign 
office,  the  man  behind  the  minister.  For  Russia  and  the  French  alliance,  see  France. 
For  a  most  important  event  in  internal  politics,  the  Russification  of  Finland,  see 
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BUBBIAN  UTBRATURB.  History  and  Biography.— It  is  twenty  years  sina 
E.  £.  Golubinski,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Moscow, 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Russian  Church  (1880^).  It 
embraced  the  so-called  Kieff  period — ^i.e.,  till  the  Tartar  invasion  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  outspoken  criticism  of  accepted  views  and  presentatioa 
of  events  in  a  new  light  produced  a  sensation  among  ecclesiastical  scholars.  The 
work  has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  book  of  reference  upon  the  subject,  but 
"owing  to  circumstances  not  depending  upon  the  author" — i.e.,  censorship — Jthe  pres- 
ent second  volume.  Part  I.,  in  920  pages,  dealing  with  the  Moscow  period,  was 
delayed  for  nineteen  years.  F.  Dubrovin  has  written  a  History  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  Defence  of  Sevastopol,  in  three  volumes,  with  maps  and  diagrams.  It  is 
a  splendid  work,  setting  forth  with  impartiality  the  unheard-of  plunderii^  of  the 
treasury  and  the  primitive  armament  The  only  balm  of  consolation  to  the  natiimal 
pride  he  finds  in  the  unexceptionable,  almost  heroic,  endurance  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Another  work  of  great  value  is  K.  R.  Kacharof ski's  Russian  Commune,  in  five 
volumes,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  appeared.  It  contains  a  general  intro- 
duction on  the  scope,  method,  materials,  and  history  of  classification;  then  follows  a 
description  and  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  peasant  communes  in  Russia, 
together  with  a  survey  of  their  consecutive  transformations.  The  second  volmne 
will  be  devoted  to  the  present  state  of  the  commune  and  its  relation  to  agricultural 
progress;  the  third,  to  the  conditions  which  decompose  ibe  commune;  the  fourtli, 
to  the  chances  of  rise  and  growth  of  existing  forms  of  communal  and  artel  labor; 
the  fifth  will  be  a  detailed  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  Russian  reviews 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on  economics  that  have  appeared 
in  late  years.  Other  historical  works  deserving;  mention  are  The  Economic  DeveloP' 
ment  of  Europe  Till  the  Rise  of  Capitalism,  Vol.  II.,  by  Maxim  M.  Kovalefski,  one 
of  the  few  Russian  writers  with  a  European  reputation.  It  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  subject.  First  it  deals  with  the  history  of  land  tenure  in 
western  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  then  the  decay  of  this  form 
of  economy  is  shown  to  have  necessitated  the  liberaticm  of  peasants  and  abolition  of 
serfdom,  and  along  with  this  the  very  traces  of  communal  property  disappeared 
before  economic  reforms  and  peasant  legislature.  The  mass  of  material  gathered  is 
of  inestimable  value.  Of  considerable  historic  interest  is  N.  Barsukoff's  Life  and 
Labors  of  M.  Pogodin,  the  great  advocate  of  Panslavism.  The  fourteenth  volume 
forms  an  interesting  record  of  the  social  and  literary  conditions  in  Russia  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Sources  of  the  Dictionary  of  Russian  Authors,  of  which  the 
first  volume  (Aaron-Gogol)  appeared  in  1900,  will  be  a  reprint  of  the  private  card- 
catalogue  of  over  400,000  entries,  gathered  by  the  indefatigable  bibliographer,  literary 
historian  and  critic.  S.  A.  Vengeroff.  It  contains  absolutely  all  the  references  to  any 
given  Russian  author  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Russian  printed  litera- 
ture, including  daily  papers.  This  card  catalogue  is  the  ba»s  of  Vengeroff's  stu- 
pendous works  now  m  course  of  publication:  Russian  Books,  mentioned  in  tbe 
article  for  1899;  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Russian  Authors,  Russian  Poetry  and 
several  others. 

Literary  History  and  Criticism. — One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  criticism 
that  have  appeared  in  some  time  is  A  Hundred  Years  of  Literary  Development  by 
a  young  and  talented  scholar,  A.  K.  Borozdin,  containing  an  admirable  survey  of 
Russian  literature  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  author's 
opinions  of  LermontofF  and  the  reforms  of  Peter  I.,  and  the  estimates  of  the  great 
realists,  Tolstoy,  Dostoyefski,  and  Turgenyeflf,  and  his  firm  opinion  that  it  is  only 
through  a  close  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  these  masters  that  a  healthy  development 
of  a  national  literature  is  possible.  Still  another  yotmg  critic.  Yuriy  Veselofsld  (a 
nephew  of  the  Russian  Academician  of  the  same  name),  has  published  an  tnterestinf 
volume  of  Literary  Essays,  the  subjects  of  which  range  from  Racine  and  Schiller 
to  Leopardi  and  Alphonse  Daudet  Of  special  importance  is  his  series  of  studies 
upon  the  almost  unknown  literature  of  Armenia,  also  included  in  the  volume.  P.  D. 
Boborykin's  European  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (the  novel  in  the  West  dar- 
ing two-thirds  of  a  century)  is  a  brilliant  study  of  most  of  the  individual  writers  of 
the  centnry,  but  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  leading  currents  underlying  tbe 
literary  development  during  the  century  it  is  successful  only  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field.  Professor  D.  Ovsyaniko-Kulikof ski's  study,  L.  N.  Tolstoy  as  an  Artist,  whidi 
appeared  in  the  April,  May,  and  September  numbers  of  Zhisn  {Life),  is  a  highly 
admirable  research  into  the  domain  of  the  psychological  workings  of  ^is  writer. 
A.  I.  Vvedenski's  book  under  the  pretentious  title  Social  Self-Consciousness  in  Rits- 
sian  Literature  is  &  collection  of  indifferent  critical  sketches  formerly  published  in  the 
periodical  Niva.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  arrangements  for  a  new  fditiom 
dffinitive  in  twelve  volumes  of  the  complete  works  of  V.  G.  Byeltnski,  a  contem- 
porary of  Pushkin,  and  the  greatest  name  in  the  annals  of  Russian  criticism.  Tbe 
editor  of  the  new  edition  is  the  famous  biUiographer  and  critic  Vengeroff,  and  two 
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Tolutnes,  containing  in  all  nearly  1200  pages,  appeared  in  igoo.  Portions  of  a  new 
study,  Life  of  Byron,  by  Alexey  Veselofski,  appeared  in  the  March,  May,  and  No- 
vember numbers  of  the  European  Messenger.  The  international  reputation  of  its 
author  warrants  the  presumption  that  the  Life  will  be  translated  into  English  when 
the  whole  of  it  appears  in  book  form.  1.  1.  Ivanoff's  book,  A.  N.  Ostrofski,  His  Life 
and  Literary  Activity,  is  a  highly  valuable  first  attempt  at  a  collection  of  alt  existing 
material  refative  to  the  great  Russian  dramatist's  life  and  work. 

Fiction.— Ont  of  the  most  promising  figures  among  contemporary  Russian  novel- 
ists is  Maksim  Gorki,  whose  collected  works  are  now  being  published  in  five  vol- 
umes, of  which  three  appeared  in  1900.  Gorki's  special  province  is  that  of  depict- 
ing the  so-called  bosyaki,  or  Russian  tramps.  The  publication  of  his  new  novel,  The 
Muzhik  (after  two  instalments  in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  Zhizn),  was  inter- 
rupted owing  to  the  author's  illness — consumption,  as  the  report  has  it.  In  the  last 
two  numbers  of  the  same  monthly  for  1900  the  first  portions  of  another  novel, 
Three,  by  the  same  author,  appeared,  and  a  revised  and  extensively  rewritten  ver- 
sion of  the  ill-starred  Muzhik  is  promised  for  1901.  In  the  same  journal  (January, 
1900)  appeared  In  the  Ravine,  the  latest  story  of  Anton  Chekhoff,  another  member  of 
the  younger  group  whose  slightest  sketches  are  redolent  of  the  Russian  soil.  A  new 
edition  of'  his  collected  woncs  in  eleven  volumes  was  undertaken  in  1900.  D.  S. 
Mereshkofski,  who  has  already  one  historical  novel  to  his  credit  dealing  with 
Julian  the  Apostate,  reverts  once  more  to  fiction  with  the  second  part  of  the  trilogy. 
The  Gods  Resurrected,  the  hero  of  which  is  the  enigmatic  Italian  artist,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  A  part  of  it  appeared  tn  1899  in  the  suppressed  monthly  Nachalo.  Met- 
shin,  whose  two  volumes  of  graphic  stories  of  prison  life  in  Siberia,  From  the 
World  of  Outcasts,  have  been  given  a  place  of  honor  by  the  side  of  Dostoyefski's  like 
stories,  contributed  a  powerful  sketch.  Life's  Stepchildren,  as  well  as  a  masterly 
essay,  Russian  Penal  Servitude  on  Trial  Before  the  Scientists  of  the  Chair.  Other 
works  of  fiction  of  the  :^ear  were :  The  Dusk  of  the  Spirit,  by  Z.  Hippius ;  Diseased 
Blood,  by  K.  Barantsevich,  and  the  annual  novel  by  Boborykin,  Of  the  Same  Kind, 
published  in  the  European  Messenger  for  January  and  February,  1900. 

Poetry. — The  most  widely  discussed  production  in  this  line  was  Alma,  a  tragedy, 
by  the  gifted  poet  Minski,  who  some  years  back  threw  his  reputation  to  the  winds 
before  the  allurements  of  decadence.  Though  written  long  ago,  the  tragedy  appeared 
only  last  year.  The  heroine,  Alma,  is  an  erotomaniac,  whose  idee  fixe  is  absolute 
freedom,  and  who  dies  at  last  among  lepers.  All  critics  of  note  have  pronounced  it 
the  acme  of  affectation  and  absurdity,  and  Mikhaylofski,  the  veteran  critic,  found  it 
an  event  of  great  moment  as  conclusively  proving  the  impotence  of  the  decadent 
school.  A  volume  of  poems  by  Fofanoff,  one  by  Ian,  and  many  poems  in  periodicals 
hy  K.  Balmont,  the  talented  translator  of  Shelley,  Byron,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  are 
the  other  contributions  by  the  Russian  decadents.  The  third  and  last  volume  of 
verse  by  Lokhvitskaya,  a  poetess  of  marked  individuality,  whose  poems  arc  distin- 
guished by  their  true  lyric- quality  and  the  rich  coloring  of  ,  their  imagery,  contains 
the  productions  of  the  last  three  years,  including  "The  Nereid,"  "The  Humble  Bee," 
and  "The  Salamander."  Other  noteworthy  volumes  of  verse  are  Songs  of  Old  Age 
by  the  veteran  poet  A.  M.  Zhemchuzhnikoff,  whose  fiftieth  anniversary  of  literary 
activity  was  celebrated  on  February  23,  and  one  by  the  deceased  philosopher 
Vladimir  Solovyoff. 

Philosophy. — Professor  Prince  N.  Trubetskoy  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  exhaustive  work  The  Doctrine  of  Logos  in  its  Historical  Development.  Its 
chief  thesis,  based  on  a  historical  investigation  of  the  subject,  is  that  the  Christian 
idea  of  Logos  is  a  product  of  two  factors:  the  Hellenic  philosophical  speculation 
and  that  life  event  which  terminated  the  religious  development  of  Judaism,  and 
began  the  history  of  Christianity. 

Jubilees  and  Deaths. — The  jubilees  of  the  year  were,  in  October,  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  literary  activity  of  Boborykin  (q.v.)  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Zhemchuzhnikoff,  mentioned  above.  Death  has  removed  the  philosopher-poet 
Solovyoff  (9f-).  the  noted  novelist  Shetler-Mikhayloff.  the  exiled  Nihilist  philoso- 
phw  Lavroff  ig.v.),  and  the  poet  L.  N.  Maykoff,  vice-president  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  died  April  20,  1900. 

RUraBRS  OOXiIiBOB,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  chartered  in  1766  with  the 
title  Queen's  College,  adopted  its  present  name  in  1825.  The  coHege  has  an  endow- 
ment of  over  $100,000.  In  1899-1900  it  had  a  faculty  of  28  and  an  attendance  of  aoo. 
The  library  contains  41,381  volumes.  A  preparatory  school  in  connection  with  the 
college  since  its  foundation  now  has  170  pupils. 

RVB.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  divi- 
sion of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production  and  value  of  rye  in  the  United 
States  in  1900: 
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ST.  ANDRBW,  BBOTHBRHOOD  OF,  an  organization  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  founded  in  1883  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  men.  It 
had  in  igoo  a  membership  in  the  United  States  of  about  12,000,  distributed  among 
II7J  chapters,  and  in  Canada  2000  in  180  chapters ;  there  are  chapters  also  in  Enriaad. 
Scotland,  and  Australia.  The  society  oi^an  in  the  United  States  is  Saint  Andreafi 
Cross.  President,  H.  D.  W.  &)gUsh,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  secretary.  Carleton  Mont- 
gomery, 281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

8T.  OBRISTOPHBR,  or  ST.  UTFB.    See  Lebward  Islands. 

ST.  L170IA.  Sec  Windward  Islands. 

ST.  VTNOENT.   See  Windward  Islands. 

SALT.  The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1899 
is  stated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur\  ey  at  18.356.503  barrels  of  280  poimds 
net  weight,  valued  at  $7,509,184,  as  against  17,612,634  barrels  in  i8g8  with  a  value 
of  $6,212,554.  The  imports  of  salt  during  the  year  1900  amounted  to  415.775^92 
pounds,  valued  at  $633,192,  an  increase  over  the  imports  of  1891^,  whidi  are 
stated  at  386,378,938  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $587,103.  The  exports  in  1900  were 
15,021,861  pounds,  valued  at  $65,410.  while  in  1899  they  amounted  to  25.200.191 
pounds,  valued  at  $86,465,  and  w  1898,  17,280,193  pounds  valued  at  $63,^24. 

SAIjVADOR,  the  smallest  republic  of  Central  America,  lies  to  the  south  of 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  and  borders  on  the  Pacific.   The  capital  is  San  Salvadw. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  consists  of  14  departments,  of  which  the  total 
area  is  estimated  at  7225  square  miles.    According  to  the  last  official  estimate,  the 

Culation  at  the  end  of  1894  was  803.534.  The  inhabitants  of  Salvador  are  cliie^lT 
ians  and  mestizos,  those  of  pure  European  blood  numbering  only  about  2D.ooa 
The  population  of  San  Salvador  with  its  suburbs  has  been  reported  at  50,aoa  Other 
reported  populations  are:  Santa  Ana,  15,000;  Sonsonate  and  San  Miguel,  each  10,000; 
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Ahuachapam  and  San  Vincente,  each  8000.  Late  in  1900  the  president,  in  pursuance 
of  an  enactment  of  the  coi^ress,  ordered  a  census  of  the  repuUic  to  be  taken  on 
March  i,  1901. 

Government  and  Education. — The  constitution  vests  the  executive  authority  in 
a  president,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four 
members.  Tht  president  in  1900  was  General  Tomas  Regalado,  who  after  a  succeasfol 
insurrection  in  November,  1898,  assumed  the  executive.  The  legislative  power  de- 
volves upon  a  congress  of  70  representatives,  elected  annually.  Besides  local  magis- 
trates and  inferior  courts,  there  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justitx.  The  regular  army 
is  reported  to  number  4000  men  and  the  militia  18,000.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the 
prevailing  religion.  Primary  education  is  free  and, nominally  compulsory.  There  is 
a  small  national  university.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of  periodicals  and  news- 
papers puUished  was  17,  of  which  San  Salvador  had  lo. 

ViHance. — The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  import  and  export  duties  and  excise ; 
the  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  for  the  de{mriments  of  finance,  war,  the 
interior,  and  public  works.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1898  were  reported  at 
4,609,630  pesos  and  5.266,638  pesos  respectively.  In  1899  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  government  and  the  Salvador  Railway  Company,  whereby  the  latter,  in 
consideration  of  the  transference  to  it  of  the  government  railways  and  other  conces- 
sions formerly  held  by  the  Central  American  Public  Works  Company,  would  take 
over  the  foreign  debt  of  the  republic,  contracted  in  England  in  18S9  and  1892. 
Accordingly,  on  November  14,  1900.  the  English  bonds,  amotmting  to  £716,860 
$3,488,241).  were  incinerated  at  San  Salvador.  The  internal  debt  in  1899  was  about 
8,650.000  pesos.  The  value  of  the  peso  on  October  i,  1899,  was  43.6  cents,  and  on 
October  i,  1900.  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  two  most  important 
industries.  The  leading  products  include  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  rubber,  and 
balsam.  In  December,  igoo.  a  decree  was  announced,  providing  for  the  establishment 
at  San  Salvador  of  a  Central  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  principal  metals  found  are 
gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  and  iron.  Coffee  is  the  leading  export ;  rubber,  indigo, 
and  tobacco  are  also  of  some  importance.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  textiles, 
alcoholic  liquors,  iron  and  steel  wares,  flour,  and  silks.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  In  1896 
the  imports  amounted  to  3,347,718  pesos,  and  the  exports,  7.485,384  pesos.  The  trade 
with  the  United  States,  expressed  in  American  money  for  the  calendar  year  190D, 
was :  Imports,  $756,586 ;  exports,  $746,936.  The  railways  after  the  completion  of  the 
line  from  Fort  Union  to  San  Salvador  will  have  an  ^gregate  mileage  of  217. 

SAZ*VATION  ARMT,  organized  in  London  in  1865  by  the  Rev.  William  Booth 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  masses.  It  has  international 
headquarters  in  London  and  headquarters  for  the  United  States  at  120  West  Four- 
teenth Street.  New  York  City.  It  has  15.300  officers,  whose  lives  are  entirely  devoted 
to  the  work,  and  nearly  7300  corps  or  societies  in  47  countries  of  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  there  were,  in  1903.  2577  officers,  730  corps,  200  social  relief  institu- 
tions, with  daily  accommodation  for  about  7500  persons ;  5  institutions  for  homeless 
women;  19  rescue  homes,  including  a  maternity  hospital  and  an  industrial  home;  90 
shelters  for  men,  industrial  homes  and  salvage  brigade  stations,  accommodating 
6000  of  the  homeless  working  classes.  24  slum  settlements,  and  2  farm  colonies.  The 
society  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  for  its  exhibit  of  social 
relief  operations  among  the  poor  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  branch 
expended  nearly  $1,000,000  in  pursuance  of  its  work  during  the  year.  General  and 
commander-in-chief,  William  Booth,  London ;  United  States  commander.  Com- 
mander and  Consul  Booth-Tucker.    Sec  Volunteers  of  America. 

8AMOA1T  I8IiAMI>S  arc  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  2000  miles  south 
and  3000  miles  west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  group  confiists  of  about  a  dozen 
islands,  most  of  which  are  unimportant.  The  principal  islands  are  Savaii  and 
Upolu,  belonging  to  Germany,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-German  agreement 
of  November,  1899,  and  Tutuila,  containing  the  important  harbor  of  Pago-Pago 
and  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  estimated  at 
1700  square  miles  and  the  population  at  36.000.  of  which  about  30,000  inhabit  the 
islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  cocoa-nuts, 
^ra,  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee.  According  to  reports  from  Germany,  the  Samoan 
Islands  are  especially  adapted  for  the  cuhivation  of  tobacco,  coffee,  tea.  and  cot- 
ton. The  commerce  of  the  islands  for  1899  is  given  as  about  $966,000  The  im- 
ports, which  amounted  to  $523,904,  came  mainly  from  the  Australian  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  and  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  exports  amounted  to  $442,276,  and  mainly  went  to  the  above-mentioned  Aus- 
tralian colonics.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Azores.  The  number  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Apia  during  1899  was  81,  with  an  aggregate  tcmimge  of 
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94,022.   In  January,  1900,  the  United  States  Senate  rati6ed  the  An|^o-Gcrmas 

agreement  concluded  in  November,  1899.  A  naval  officer  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Tutuila  by  tbe  United  States  in  February.  The  German  president  oi 
Apia  was  appointed  governor  of  Savaii  and  Upolu  in  March. 

SANITATION.  Milk  Suppty.— The  Montreal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  has 
entered  into  a  voluntary  arrangement  with  certain  milk  dealers  whereby  the  dealeri 
will  follow  rules  formulated  by  a  board  of  control,  and  will  submit  to  the  testing  of 
their  herds  and  of  the  milk. 

Cleansing  Tenement  Districts. — The  Chinese  district  in  Chicago  was  thoroughly 
disinfected  in  June,  1900,  by  Chief  Sanitary  Insi>ector  Young,  who  also  detailed 
inspectors  to  watch  the  Chinese  quarter  for  the  arrival  of  strangers,  lest  they  should 
bring  in  cases  of  bubonic  plague.  In  New  York  City,  Dr.  BUuvelt,  chief  contagioni 
disease  inspector,  began  the  cleansing  of  the  Italian  quarter  July  6,  igoo.  About 
Afteen  thousand  gallons  of  disinfecting  fluid  were  used  on  that  day.  The  Chinese 
district  was  next  attacked  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 

School  Sanitation. — The  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  Philadelphia  ordered 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  small  filters  for  drinking-water  to  be  placed  in  as  many 
public  schools  in  the  city  during  1900.  In  the  public  schools  of  several  cities  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups  are  supplied  to  the  public-school  children,  each  cup  beti% 
numbered  and  nung.  when  not  in  use,  on  a  similarly  numbered  peg.  This  sanitary 
measure  followed  the  initial  step  of  abolishing  slates  and  sponges.  The  Medical 
Society  of  Nova  Scotia  oflfers  a  prize  of  $10  to  the  pupil  under  16  years  in  attendance 
upon  a  public  school  in  the  province  for  the  best  essay  on  "School  Sanitation." 

Dr.  F.  M.  Burnett,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  reports  a  case  showing  that 
a  diphtheria  patient  may  transmit  the  disease  to  another  long  after  he  is  suppo'sed 
to  be  well.  He  suggests  that  no  child  who  has  recently  suffered  from  diphtheria 
should  return  to  school  until  at  least  six  months  after  his  apparent  recovery,  and 
then  only  when  on  each  of  two  or  three  occasions  a  week  apart  no  bacteria  of  diphtheria 
are  found  in  throat  or  nose.   See  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools  and  Diphtheri.v 

Car  Sanitation. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associattoa, 
held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  October,  1900,  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
on  car  sanitation  were  contained  in  a  paper  read  by  Professor  S.  H.  Woodbric^.  of 
Boston. 

Several  members  urged  that  laws  be  enacted  to  compel  Pullman  and  similar 
companies  to  ventilate  bedding  daily,  to  keep  the  cars  and  the  linen  clean,  and  to  use 
white  blankets,  which  should  be  cleansed  when  soiled.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
risk  resulting  from  the  coughing  of  tuberculous  patients  upon  the  blankets  in 
sleeping-cars.    See  Hygiene;  Public  Health,  and  Vital  Statistics. 

SANTO  DOMINOO,  or  the  DOMINIOAN  REPTTBUO,  comprises  the  eastern 
and  larger,  but  less  populous,  portion  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  the  western  part  being 
the  republic  of  Haiti.  The  capital  is  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  town  buJi 
by  Europeans  in  the  New  World. 

.  Area,  Population,  and  Education.~-Th€  republic  consists  of  six  provinces  and  five 
maritime  districts,  the  total  area  of  which  is  18,045  square  miles.  The  last  official 
estimate  (1888)  placed  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  610,000.  These  are  chiefly 
mestizos  and  mulattoes,  though  negroes  and  whites  (Spanish  descent)  are  numerous- 
In  1892  the  capital  had  14,150  inhabitants;  the  population  of  the  chief  port.  Puerto 
Plata,  is  about  4500.  Spanish  is  the  prevailing  langua^ie,  but  French  and  English 
are  also  spoken.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion.  Besides  a  professional 
school  and  other  institutions  for  higher  education,  there  were  in  1899  about  300 
primary  schools,  with  10,000  pupils.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally 
compulsory. 

Government. — ^The  chief  executive  authority  rests  with  a  president,  who,  according 
to  the  constitution,  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years  through  the  medium  of  an 
electoral  college,  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  five  members.  The  president  in 
1900  was  Sefior  Juan  Isidro  Jimenez,  who  after  his  revolution  of  1899  was  elected 
on  October  20  of  that  year.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  of 
twenty-two  deputies,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  two  years.  The  provinces 
and  districts  are  administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the  president.  Besides 
local  magistrates,  there  are  eleven  courts  of  first  instance  and  a  supreme  court.  There 
is  a  small  regular  army. 

Finance.—The  unit  of  value  in  Santo  Domingo  is  the  United  States  gold  dollar, 
but  the  circulating  media  are  chiefly  debased  silver  and  depreciated  paper.  Tbe 
revenue,  which  accrues  mainly  from  import  and  export  customs,  amounted  in  1899 
to  about  $1,849,000. 

Industries,  Commerce,  etc.— The  principal  products  are  tobacto.  sugar,  cacao, 
bananas,  coffee,  divi-divi,  woods,  beeswax,  resm,  and  molasses.  Little  mining  has 
been  done,  though  various  minerals  occur,  including  coal,  salt,  iron,  gold,  and  copper. 
The  imports  in  1899  amounted  to  $1,857,702;  the  exports  to  $4,539,185. 
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8AFPHIBB&  See  Gems. 

8AXXI  OOBUKO,  H.R.H.,  The  Duke  op.   See  Alfred,  Prince  Ernest  Albert. 

SCHOOLS..  See  Hygiene  in  Pubuc  Schools  and  Sanitation;  Education  in 
THE  United  States;  Ukiveksities  and  Colleges  (paragraph  Entrance  Require- 
ments). 

80IBN0E,  OBBI8TIAN.  See  Christian  Science. 

SOIBNOBS,  NA'nONAL  AOADBBIT  OF,  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress 
March  3,  1863.  Section  3  of  the  act  of  incorporation  provides:  That  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  and  that  the  academy  shall, 
whenever  called  upon  by  any  department  of  the  government,  investigate,  examine, 
experiment,  and  report  upon  any  subject  of  science  or  art,  the  actual  expense 
of  such  investigations  to  be  paid  from  congressional  appropriations.  The  annual 
reports  are  published  by  Congress  as  House  and  Senate  documents.  President, 
 ;  vice-president,  Asaph  Hall;  (oreign  secretary  Alexander  Agassiz  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  home  secretary,  Ira  Remsen,  Baltimore,  Md.;  treasurer,  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  Washington,  D.  C  . 

80IBNTIFI0  EXFBDrnONS.  See  Zoological  Stations. 

BGOn*Ain>.  See  Great  Britain. 

SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OF,  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  known  as  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  king  being  represented  by  an  annually 
appointed  lord  high  commissioner.  It  is,  however,  Presbyterian  in  constitu- 
tion and  is  presided  over  by  a  moderator,  who  is  chosen  yearly  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  country  is  divided  into  16  synods,  and  84  presbyteries,  and  1585 
congregations,  embracing  656,112  communicants,  the  church  population  being  esti- 
mated at  one-half  the  whole  population  of  Scotland.  It  has,  in  service,  1700  min- 
isters and  9400  elders,  directed  supremely  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
venes annually  at  Edinburgh.  Lord  high  commissioner  for  igoo,  the  Earl  of  Leven 
and  Melville;  moderator,  Rt.  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  D.D.,  Inverness. 

SCOTLANB,  UNITED  PRBB  CHURCH  OF,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  on  October  31,  1900, 
when  the  Rev.  Principal  Rainy,  D.D.,  was  elected  moderator  of  the  united  assembly. 
In  polity  and  doctrine  the  united  church  agrees  substantially  with  the  Established 
Church,  but  receives  no  state  support,  and  admits  no  state  control  in  its  affairs. 
Accurate  statistics  for  the  new  organization  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  latest 
reports  of  the  separate  churches  give  a  total  of  104  presbyteries,  1706  congregations, 
and  495,178  communicants,  with  1786  ministers  and  15,606  elders.  The  individual 
churches  have  long  carried  on  extensive  and  successful  missionary  work  in  Arabia, 
China,  India,  Syria,  Africa,  and  West  Indies. 

Anti-Unionists,  a  dissentient  minority  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  small  in 
numbers,  but  claiming  to  represent  16,000  church  members,  constituted  themselves 
the  Free  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  announced  their 
purpose  of  disputing  at  law  the  title  of  the  entire  church  property,  asserting  their 
own  rights  as  inheritors  of  Free  Church  traditions. 

8CULFTURB.  Among  the  notable  sculpture  of  the  year  in  America  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  By  Daniel  C.  French,  marble  bust  of  the  late  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks,  unveiled  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  December  23,  1899; 
bronze  statue  of  Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury,  presented  to  the  State  university  at 
Minneapolis,  by  the  alumni,  unveiled  September  12,  and  in  connection  with  E.  C. 
Potter,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  presented  to  France  by  the  women's 
patriotic  societies  of  the  United  States  and  unveiled  in  the  Place  D'  Jena,  Paris, 
July  3.  Bronze  group  by  Guiseppe  Moretti,  Stephen  C.  Foster  memorial,  unveiled 
in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  in  August.  By  Franklin  Simmons,  statue  of  General  Grant, 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  presented  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  unveiled  May  19.  Same  subject  and  General  Sherman,  bronze  stat- 
nes,  by  J.  Massey  Rhind,  gifts  of  Mr.  Hackley  to  the  city  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
May  30,  and  a  soldiers'  monument,  dedicated  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  September 
16.  By  Charles  Niehaus,  bronze  statue  in  architectural  setting,  at  Scott  Circle, 
Washington,  D.  C,  presented  to  government  by  American  Institute  of  Homoe- 
opathy, June  21,  By  Professor  Amateis,  of  Rome,  an  Independence  Monument, 
presented  by  the  late  Henry  Rosenberg,  Galveston,  May  21.  By  Moses  Ezekiel, 
bronze  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  presented  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Bernhard  and 
I.  W.  Bernheim,  July  4.  By  Paul  Bartlett,  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette,  the  gift 
of  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  to  France,  model  unveiled  in  Paris, 
Jnly  4.  By  George  Julian  Zolnay,  bust  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  unveiled  at  University 
of  \nrginia,  Charlottesville,  Va..  in  October.   By  Thomas  Ball,  large  statue  of 
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Washington,  with  group  of  allegorical  figures,  anveiled  at  Methuen,  XIass.,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  By  Bartholdi,  bronie  group  o^  Washington  and  Laiaycite,  pFctcnted 
to  New  York  by  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  April  19.  By  Trentanove,  bronze 
statne  of  Daniel  Webster,  presented  by  Stilson  Hutchins,  unveiled  at  Scott  Circle, 
Washington,  January  18. 

American  contributors  to  the  department  of  sculpture  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
were:  George  Grey  Barnard,  Qement  J.  Bamhom,  Paul  W.  Bartlett.  Kurime 
Beveridge.  Eiia  von  Wrede,  Solon  H.  Borglum,  Karl  Bitter,  Victor  D.  Brenner. 
Richard  E.  Brooks,  Alexander  S.  Calder,  Cyrus  E.  Dallin.  John  Flanagan,  J.  S 
Gelert,  Charles  Grafly,  EH  Harvey,  Henry  H.  Kitson,  Frederick  Macmonnies. 
Carrol  B.  MacNeil,  Saninel  Murray,  A.  P.  Proctor,  J.  H.  Rondebnst,  Augustas 
Saint  Gaudens,  Janet  Scudder,  A.  C.  Stnions,  Douglas  Ttlden,  Bessie  Potter 
Vonnoh  and  Enid  Yandell.  Grand  medals  of  honor  went  to  Augustus  Saint  Gan- 
dens,  Daniel  C.  French  and  Frederick  Macmonnies;  gold  medals  to  George  Grey 
Barnard,  Richard  E.  Brooks  and  Charles  Grafly;  silver  medals  to  Karl  Bitter, 
S.  H.  Borglum,  Cyrus  Dallin,  John  Flannagan  and  C.  B.  MacNeil. 

Honors  awarded  to  foreign  sculptors  at  the  Paris  Exposition  were  given  to  the 
following,  only  those  receiving  the  Grand  Prix  being  mentioned.  France:  J.  P. 
Aube,  E.  Barrias,  F.  Bartholome,  Alfred  Boucher,  J.  Chaplain,  Antonin  Cartes. 
Alexandre  Charpentier,  Felix  Charpentier,  J.  Coutant,  E.  Frenuet.  Georges  Gar- 
de t,  G.  Lemaire,  L.  H.  Marqueste,  Gustave  Michel,  Denys  Puech,  L.  O.  Roty  and 
Raoul  Charles  Verlet.  England:  Thomas  Brock,  George  Frampton  and  Hamo 
Thornycroft.  Germany:  Reinhold  Begas.  Peter  Breuer,  and  Robert  Dier.  Aus- 
tria: Vactave  Mystberk  and  Anton  Scharff.  Belgium:  J.  Van  Bieskraecke,  Jnliu 
Dillens,  J.  Lambeaux,  and  Constantin  Meunier.  Spain:  Benllinre  y  Gil  and  Blaj 
y  Fabrega.  Hungary:  Jean  Faruz,  Aloyse  Strobl,  and  Georges  Zola.  Italy: 
Ernest  Bazzaro,  Ernest  Biondt,  and  Vincent  Gemito.  Mexico:  Jesus  Coutreras. 
Holland:  Mademoiselle  W.  M.  Bosch-Reitr.  Portugal:  Antonio  Teixeira  Lopez. 
Russia:  Mark  Antokolsky  and  J.  Troubetzkoi.    Switzerland:  Antonio  Chiattone. 

SOUIJ>TnRB  800IBTT,  NATIONAL,  founded  1893.  has  a  membership  of 
over  375,  including  sculptors,  many  lay  members,  and  several  honorary  fellows. 
It  aims  to  improve  the  popular  taste,  promote  sculpture  of  a  high  class,  and 
advance  the  interest  of  sculptors.  Annual  exhibitions  are  held  at  315  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street.  New  York  City.  President,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  secretary,  William 
Herbert,  436  West  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

BBATtlNQ.  The  year  1900  sliowed  a  continued  decrease  in  the  Alaskan  rookeries, 
a  condition  attributed  to  the  pelagic  method  employed  by  the  Canadian  scalers.  In 
order  to  check  the  decrease,  the  plan  of  branding  the  females  was  followed,  but  with 
small  success.  During  the  year,  22,470  skins  were  taken  in  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
Bering  Sea. 

SBNEOAIi,  or  BBKBOAMBTA,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  is  a  colony  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  between  the 
Sahara  on  the  north  and  the  British  crown  colony  of  Gambia  on  the  scwth.  The 
estimated  area  of  the  colony  now  is  about  80.000  square  miles,  and  the  population. 
1,180,000.  In  addition,  under  the  general  term  Senegabia  may  be  inclnded 
various  autonomous  districts,  under  French  protection,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  1. 000.000,  .md  about  120.000  square  miles  of  the  western  Soudan,  adminis- 
tratively connected  with  the  colony  and  having  some  2,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
entire  lerntory  is  under  the  direct  or  indirect  administration  of  a  governor-general, 
who  is  aided  by  a  colonial  council  and  stationed  at  St.  Louis.  TTiis  port,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Senega!,  has  about  20.000  inhabitants.  The  estimated  populations 
of  other  important  towns  are:  Dakar,  12,000;  Rufisque,  8000,  and  Gnree,  200a 
The  colony  is  represented  in  the  French  chamber  by  one  deputy.  There  is  a 
military  force  of  2600  men,  of  whom  in  1900  nearly  1200  were  natives.  For  the 
year  1899  the  local  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  4,378,865  francs  (the  franc 
being  worth  ig.3  cents),  while,  according  to  the  French  budget  of  1900  the  expen- 
diture of  the  home  government  on  Senegal  was  5,686.205  francs.  The  reported 
public  debt  in  iSqS  was  517.657  francs. 

A  railway  163  miles  in  length  connects  the  coast  towns  of  Dakar  and  St.  Loms; 
the  latter,  during  the  rainy  season,  has  water  communication  with  Kayes.  distant, 
by  the  windings  of  the  river,  570  miles.  From  Kayes  a  railway,  begun  in  ttSi. 
toward  Bammuko  on  the  upper  Niger,  had  been  constructed  in  1899  for  a  dis- 
tance  of  1 10  miles.   In  1898  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  colony  a{^egated  574  miles. 

SBPTIO  TANK.  See  Sewage  Purification. 

SBRUM  TBBBAF'Y,  Immunity  to  disease  occurs  as  a  racial  or  tribal  character- 
istic or  in  certain  families  or  individuals.  Attention  was  called  by  M.  Remlinger, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the.Societe  de  Biologte  in  Paris,  to  the  immunity  of  the  Arab 
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to  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  o£  the  digestive  tract  This  peculiarity  was 
attributed  to  the  alleged  fact  that  Arabs  arc  accustomed  from  infancy  to  drink 
contaminated  water,  whereby  they  have  become  immmiized.  Immunity  may  be 
acquired,  as  was  experimentally  proven  long  ago,  by  receiving  inoculations  of  MOod 
serum  taken  from  individuals  who  have  had  the  disease  or  by  having  the  disease 
one's  self.  Certain  diseases  are  caused  by  bacterial  infection.  During  the  course  of 
these  diseases  toxins  are  developed  by  or  exist  in  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria.  In 
nature's  combat  with  the  disease  certain  principles  are  developed  in  the  Wood  serum 
which  tend  to  neutralize  the  toxins,  and  these  are  termed  antitoxins.  In  making 
use  of  this  fact,  animals  are  inoculated  with  a  certain  disease,  and  after  changes  have 
taken  place  in  their  Uood  its  serum  is  taken  and  used  hypotfenntcally  in  human 
beings  to  prevent  or  to  antagonize  .that  disease.  The  employment  of  blood  scrum  in 
this  way  is  termed  serum  therapy. 

Antwenene. — report  published  in  1900  states  that  duritK  the  past  ten  years  the 
mortality  from  snake-bites  in  India  has  averaged  21,00a  The  British  government 
offers  rewards  for  the  slaughter  of  all  ^>ecies  of  venomous  reptiles,  but  without 
effecting  a  reduction  of  the  loss  of  life.  Dr.  Albert  Calmette,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
at  Lille,  France,  devised  a  senira,  obtained  from  animals  inoculated  with  rattlesnake 
poison,  which  is  termed  antivenene.  This  serum,  Calmette  stated,  is  not  a  true 
antitoxin,  Iwt  procUiced  temporary  cell  stimulation,  instead  of  immunihr. 

Anticholera  Inoculation. — -Notes  were  published  in  1900  on  a  series  of  experiments 
in  Calcutta,  where  cholera  has  been  very  prevalent  and  fatal  for  years  among  the 
coolies  employed  by  tea  planters.  The  figures  given  are  these;  054  uninoculated, 
71  deaths ;  402  protected  with  anticholera  inoculation,  12  deaths.  Proportion,  3.63 
to  t.   R.eduction  of  mortality  shown,  72.47  per  cent. 

Antipneumococcus  Serum. — The  serum  has  still  to  be  devised  which  will  immunize 
human  beings  against  lobar  pneumonia.  It  is  possible  to  immunize  mice  and  horses 
with  present  serum.  Fanom  reports  on  the  eiSiciency  of  Pane's  serum,  which  has 
been  used  with  some  success  by  De  Renzi,  Maragliano,  Cantieri,  and  Massalongo. 
Of  eighteen  cases  of  [uieumonia,  four  of  which  were  in  children  under  the  age  of 
3  years,  one  died.  All  of  the  children  recovered  after  a  few  da;^'  treatment  with 
Pane's  serum.  If  not  deteriorated  by  age,  he  believes  the  serum  will  always  amelio- 
rate. 

McFarland,  of  Philadelphia,  prepares  antipneumococcic  serum  by  administering 
live  cultures  of  the  pneumococcus  to  horses.  The  organism  is  difficult  to  cultivate, 
and  the  measure  of  the  toxin  is  inaccurate;  it  is  preserved  in  a  virulent  state  by 
cultivating  it  alternately  on  artificial  culture  media  and  in  the  rabbit.  The  serum  is 
probably  antimicrobic,  but  not  a  true  antitoxin.  This  serum  was  used  in  18  cases 
of  lobar  pneumonia  in  the  German  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  other 
treatment.  The  individuals  varied  in  age  from  15  to  48  years,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  wards  between  the  first  and  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  Temperatures 
ranged  between  101.2"  and  105";  pulse  between  90  and  128.  Albumin  was  found  in 
the  urine  of  15  cases,  casts  in  9,  and  blood  in  i  case.  Leukocytosis  existed  in  13 
cases,  and  the  pneumococcus  was  found  in  15  cases.  The  serum,  which  was  aged 
from  7  to  53  days,  was  given  hypodermically  over  periods  varying  frcwn  6  hours  to 
8  days  in  total  doses  of  from  22  cubic  centimetres  to  460  cubic  centimetres.  Four 
patients  died.  The  rest  recovered  by  crisis  or  rapid  lysis.  Duration  of  the  attacks 
did  not  seem  to  be  lessened.  Of  20  other  cases  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
at  the  same  time  without  serum,  4  died. 

Antitubercle  Strum. — Stubbert,  of  the  Loomis  Sanitarium,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  reported 
two  years  ago  on  34  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  treated  with  injections  of 
antitubercle  serum.  In  all  cases  there  was  marked  improvement  in  the  physical 
signs,  expectoration,  cough,  appetite,  and  weight,  while  in  more  than  one-half  the 
cases  the  temperature  improved,  and  the  bacilli  decreased  or  disappeared  in  many. 
These  cases  were  kept  under  eye.  In  1900  Dr.  Stubbert  reported  that  tliere  had  been 
no  relapses,  and  there  had  been  marked  improvement  in  78  per  cent,  ol  these  cases. 

Antityphoid  Serum. — Professor  Wright  of  Netley  Hospital,  England,  publishes 
statistics  showing  that  both  attacks  and  deaths  were  7  times  less  frequent  in  the  in- 
oculated than  in  the  uninoculated.  The  Indian  Medical  Gazette  publi^es  the  follow- 
ing figures,  summarizing  the  antityphoid  inoculations  of  1899:  There  were  1312  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  among  the  British  troops,  with  348  deaths,  or  over  25  per  cent.  Of 
the  4502  inoculated  men,  44  suffered  with  typoid  and  9  died.  Among  the  25,851  non- 
inoculated  men  in  the  same  corps  and  at  the  same  stations,  there  were  657  cases  and 
146  deaths,  giving  the  relative  percentages  of  admissions  and  deaths  as  2.54  and 
a56. 

Anliamaryllie  Serum. — No  conclusive  reports  have  been  received  during  1900 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  scrum  devised  by  Professor  J.  Sanarelli,  of  Bologiw 
and  Montevideo,  the  discoverer  of  the  bacillus  tcteroidet.  Dr.  Bellinzaghi,  of  Naples, 
has  been  e3q>erimenting  with  an  anti-yellow  fever  serum  at  Vera  Cruz.   He  claims 
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that  all  patients  treated  with  the  serum  showed  improvement,  and  that  the  black 
vomit  was  stopped  in  their  cases  at  the  time  of  his  report  in  midsummer. 

Antipest  Serum  and  Haffkine^s  Fluid. — Abundant  test  has  been  made  during  1900 
of  both  antipest  serum,  devised  by  Yersin,  and  the  prophylactic  fluid  of  Haffkine. 
The  former  is  blood  serum  taken  from  horses  that  have  been  inoculated  with  th« 
plague;  the  latter  is  a  fluid  in  which  the  bacillus  of  plague  has  been  cultivated  and 
rendered  virulent  by  special  methods,  the  bacilli  after  abundant  growth  being  killed 
by  an  exposure  of  the  culture  to  a  temperature  of  70°  Centigrade  for  several  hours. 
Hypodermic  injection  of  the  serum  causes  immediate  immunity,  which,  unfortunately, 
lasts  only  12  to  14  days.  A  difficulty  in  securing  acquiescence  in  repeated  injections 
at  once  arises,  and  as  a  popular  treatment  it  is  under  a  disadvantage.  But  it  is  the 
only  actual  remedy  for  the  plague  after  it  has  appeared,  for  if  given  early  in  the 
disease,  it  is  curative.  Haffkine  s  method  of  inoculation  with  cultures  of  the  bacilius 
pestis  has  the  advantage  of  conferring  an  immunity  lasting  from  a  few  days  to 
several  months.  Calmette's  experiments  with  Haffkine's  Buid  led  him  to  believe  that 
a  single  inoculation  of  3  cubic  centimetres  of  a  culture  a  month  old  established 
immunity  only  after  the  seventh  day  and  for  a  variable  period  thereafter.  A  great 
disadvantage  in  the  use  of-the  prophylactic  fluid  lies  in  the  facts  that  during  immu- 
nization the  person  is  more  susceptible  to  plague ;  and  if  he  had  already  contracted 
even  a  mild  case,  the  inoculation  mi^ht  be  fatal.  Authorities  recommend  tne  provisioo 
of  antipest  serum  for  prompt  use,  m  order  to  arrest  an  epidemic  in  the  first  aues, 
and  Uie  employment  of  Haffkine's  fluid  to  inoculate  the  pec^Ie  dwelling  in  localities 
threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  disease. 

SBRVIA,  an  independent  kingdom  in  southern  Europe,  occupies  an  area  of 
19.050  square  miles,  and  its  population  was  estimated  in  1899  at  over  2,400,00a 
The  capital,  Belgrade,  has  a  population  of  about  60,000.  Servia  is  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  official  reports  for  1899  show  an  increase  of  nearly  300.000 
hectares  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  which  amounted  to  over  1,200,000  hectares, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  The  principal  crops  for  1899. 
stated  in  metric  quintals  (220.46  pounds)  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  3,413.256: 
rye,  389,591;  bariey,  786.348;  oats,  621.567;  maize,  6,150,051 ;  and  spelt,  69,6^. 
A  considerable  area  of  land  is  also  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes  and  prunes. 
The  latter  arc  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  Servia  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  iron,  coal,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  gold,  and  oil.  The  mineral  industry,  however, 
is  still  in  a  state  of  infancy.  Of  other  industries  the  most  important  are  linen 
weaving  and  sugar  refining.  The  commerce  of  Servia  for  1899  shows  a  remarka- 
ble increase,  a  fact  which  is  due  mainly  to  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  as  the 
principal  articles  of  the  export  trade  of  Servia  are  agricultural  and  farm  products. 
The  aggregate  commerce  of  the  kingdom  for  1899  amounted  to  110,800,000  kronen 
against  97,000.000  kronen  in  1898.  The  krone  is  equal  to  20.3  cents  in  United  States 
currency.  The  exports  for  1899  amounted  to  56,^00,000  kronen  against  49,000,000 
kronen  in  1898.  The  value  of  the  imports  also  increased  from  35,2oaooo  Icronea 
to  39,800,000,  while  the  transit  trade  amounted  to  14.500.000  kronen  against  12,700.- 
000  kronen  in  the  preceding  year.  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  Servia  is  with 
Austria-Hungary.  The  principal  articles  of  export  during  1899  were  agriculttu^ 
and  farm  products,  25.302,000  kronen,  and  animals  and  animal  produce,  23,575.000 
kronen.  The  chief  imports  were  wool  and  woolen  products,  3,894,000  kronen  ;  meUls, 
4,323,00a  kronen;  and  cotton,  8,836,000  kronen.  The  budget  for  1900  gives  thf 
revenue  and  expenditures  for  that  year  as  73.759.648  kronen  each.  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  direct  taxes,  ^,182,000  kronen;  mot}opolies,  18,800,000,  and 
customs,  6,354.000  kronen.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  interest  on 
and  payment  of  public  debt,  about  :9,ooo,ooo  kronen;  ministry  of  war.  about  the 
*iame;  pensions,  2,500,000  kronen  and  public  works,  6,861,694  kronen.  The  king^s 
Civil  List  amounts  to  1,138.000  kronen,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  342,000  kronen 
has  been  granted  to  ex-King  Milan.  The  debt  of  the  kingdom  at  the  beginning 
of  1899  amounted  to  395,312,000  kronen,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  the  con- 
verted loan  of  1895.   The  railway  lines  of  Servia  had  a  total  length  of  354  miles. 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of  1898  had  a  total  length  of  2526 
miles,  with  140  stations.  The  receipts  from  the  posts  and  telegraphs  for  the  sune 
year  amounted  to  1,924,753  and  1,^,665  francs  respectively.  The  educational 
system  of  Servia  comprises  one  university,  31  middle  schools,  and  914  primary 
schools,  with  a  total  of  over  80,000  pupils.  The  schools  are  mostly  supported  by 
the  State.  According  to  the  census  of  1895,  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
could  read  and  write.  The  strength  of  the  active  army  of  Servia  in  1899  ^^s  128, 
000  men.  The  effective  army  upon  mobilization  has  been  reduced  from  323.000  to 
268.000  men.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  vested  in  the  king,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  responsible  ministry  of  eight  members.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
king  is  shared  by  the  Narodna-Skupsbtino,  or  National  Assembly,  in  which  each 
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county  is  represented  by  one  deputy  to  every '4500  tax-paying  males.  The  depu- 
ties are  elected  indirectly  on  a  property  qualification.  The  Senate  consists  of 
16  members,  8  nominated  by  the  king  and  8  chosen  by  the  assembly.  Besides  the 
ordinary  assembly  there  is  a  Great  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  twice  as  many 
members  as  there  are  in  the  Skupshtina.  The  Great  National  Assembly  is  con- 
vened only  on  very  important  occasions.  For  administrative  purposes  Servia  is 
divided  into  15  provinces  and  1290  communities,  which  are  administered  by  their 
own  assemblies. 

History. — The  beginning  of  the  year  witnessed  a  break  in  the  relations  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  which  culminated  in  the  recalling  by  the  Servian  govern- 
ment of  its  representative  at  Cettinje.  The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was 
undoubtedly  the  marriage  of  King  Alexander  to  Madame  Draga  Maschin,  a  for- 
mer lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Natalie.  The  opposition  to  the  match  was  so  strong 
that  the  announcement  made  by  the  king  of  his  betrothal  to  Madame  Maschin,  on 
July  22,  was  soon  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  prime  minister  and  ex-King 
Milan,  who  had  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Servian  army.  The  king 
accepted  both  resignations  and  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  to  M. 
Jovanvitch,  a  former  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  Progressive  in  politics. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet  are  Moderate  Liberals.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  king  was  celebrated  on  August  5.  Russia,  who  favored  the  match, 
since  it  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  resignation  of  ex-King  Milan, 
deputed  its  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Count  Kapatst,  to  be  its  representative  at  the 
ceremony.  Arrangements  for  a  new  loan  of  2,000.000  francs  were  completed 
between  the  Servian  government  and  the  National  Bank  of  Servia.  The  time- 
honored  custom  of  sending  ex-ministers  to  jail  seems  to  have  found  a  new  adherent 
in  the  young  king,  judging  from'  the  recent  arrest  of  the  ex-Minister  of  Police 
Genshiich.    See  Bulgabia  (paragraph  Relations  with  Russia  and  Servia). 

SEWAOB  PUBIFIOATION.  The  year  1900  is  notable  for  the  large  number  of 
studies  in  progress  connected  either  with  municipal  plants  in  regular  service,  or 
with  experimental  installations  for  sewage  purification.  Chief  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  work  at  London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  England,  and  at  the 
Lawrence  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
third  r^rt  on  the  London  experiments  brings  some  of  the  studies  down  to  July, 
1900.  These  studies  are  designed  to  ascertain  whether  some  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  plan  may  be  substituted  for  the  chemical  treatment  of  the  huge  volumes 
of  London  sewage  at  the  Barking  and  Crossness  outfalls  on  the  Thames,  below 
London.  The  purification  now  effected  is  only  partial,  and  the  barging  out  to  sea 
of  the  large  quantities  of  sludge  which  result  from  the  process  entails  a  heavy  expen- 
diture. The  plan  recommended  for  trial  on  a  larger  experimental  scale  than  has  yet 
been  attempted  is:  (i)  Rough  screening  of  the  sewage;  (2)  rapid  sedimentation; 
(5)  rapid  filtration  through  beds  of  coarse-grained  coke.  The  beds,  which  in 
some  cases  are  as  deep  as  13  feet,  are  filled,  held  full  for  two  hours,  emptied  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  allowed  to  rest,  the  fillings  ranging  in  the  different  ex- 
periments from  one  to  four  times  a  day.  The  amount  of  dissolved  oxidisable  or- 
ganic and  putrescible  matter  reduced  by  the  coke  beds  is  placed  at  from  50  to  a 
possible  80  per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  the  crude  sewage,  as  compared  with  17 
per  cent,  by  chemical  precipitation,  while  the  suspended  matter  is  practically  all  re- 
moved by  the  coke  filtration  as  against  about  80  i>er  cent,  in  the  case  of  chemical 
treatment.  The  coke  beds  have  the  further  advantage  of  requiring  no  chemicals 
and  of  producing  no  sludge,  but  there  would  be  some  sludge  to  be  removed  if  fil- 
tration was  preceded  by  sedimentatioiL  The  experiments  at  Manchester,  and  to 
some  extent  elsewhere  in  l^gland,  were  described  by  Gilbert  J.  Fowler,  chemist  of 
the  Manchester  disposal  works,  in  a  paper  sent  by  him  to  be  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  in  September,  1900.  Mr.  Fowler 
said  that  the  Manchester  experiments  showed  that  for  the  sewage  of  that  city  pre- 
liminary settlement  is  advisable  before  filtration,  and  that  this,  together  with  other 
valuable  results,  could  be  secured  by  using  septic  tanks.  -These  tanks,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  both  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  experiments,  may  be  closed  or  open, 
but  roofs  keep  the  scum  from  being  blown  away  and  confine  the  odors,  should  any 
arise.  Beds  3  feet  deep,  he  thought,  would  purify  Manchester  sewage,  after  treat- 
ment in  the  septic  tanks,  at  the  rate  of  600,000  gallons  an  acre.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1900,  the  city  of  Manchester  adopted  a  scheme  of  sew^e  purification, 
including  septic  tanks  and  filter  beds,  estimated  to  cost  $2,371,000.  The  sewage  will 
be  filtered  twice,  first  through  coarse  and  then  through  finer  beds.  The  changes 
involve  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  filtration  area,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage  by  broad  irrigation,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  septic  tanks  and  had 
been  filtered  twice. 

Septic  Tanks. — The  septic  tank,  it  may  be  explained,  is  simply  a  long  narrow 
reservoir,  through  which  the  sewage  flows  slowly,  depositing  most  of  the  suspended 
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matter  on  the  way.  The  organic  part  of  the  deposit  is  largely  reduced,  or  dissolved, 
by  the  action  of  a  class  of  bacteria  that  live  and  work  without  air.  The  dissolved 
matter,  and  some  of  that  held  in  suspension  in  a  finely  divided  form,  passes  out  of 
the  tank  as  a  part  of  the  effluent,  after  which  it  is  generally  61tered  before  being  dis- 
charged into  a  stream.  The  process  is  one  of  partial  purification  only,  and  is  modi 
the  same  as  the  action  in-  the  old-fashioned  and  much -maligned  leaching  cesspool 
But  the  bacterial  principles  involved  have  been  known  for  only  a  few  years.  The  fir^i 
septic  tank,  as  such,  was  built  by  Donald  Cameron,  at  Exeter,  England,  in  iSgb,  but 
tanks  effecting  the  same  general  results  had  been  erected  elsewhere  years  before. 

Among  the  septic  tanks  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  are  those  treating  tht 
sewage  of  Champaign,  111.,  Marion,  la.,  Independence,  Mo.,  and  Liberty,  N.  V~ 
while  the  sewage  of  many  private  institutions  is  also  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Particulars  relating  to  17  septic-tank  installations  in  England,  Ireland,  SoJtland. 
and  the  United  States,  some  of  which  are  only  experimental,  were  given  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  trustees  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  Professor  J. 
L.  Van  Ornum.    (See  Engine>-nng  A'ews,  November  15,  1900.) 

The  majority  of  the  city  sewage  purification  plants  in  the  United  States  aad 
Canada,  like  those  in  Massachusetts,  employ  intermittent  filtration,  or  else  broad 
irrigation,  but  chemical  precipitation  has  been  used  to  some  extent  The  tendesQ 
now  is  to  discard  chemical  treatment  for  some  one  of  the  rapid  bacterial  processes, 
which  are  said  to  produce  better  results  without  expense  for  chemicals  and  the 
troublesome  problems  incidental  to  the  disposal  of  the  sludge.  The  city  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.,  however,  is  just  completing  chemical  precipitation  works  in  accordance 
with  plans  adopted  before  the  septic  tanks  or  bacterial  contact  beds  were  known. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  supplemented  chemical  precipitation  with  intermittent  fil- 
tration. Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is  experimenting  with  the  septic  tank  as  a  preliminar; 
to  its  intermittent  filtration  treatment.  Ptainficld,  N.  J.,  proposes  to  change  from  in- 
termittent filtration  to  the  septic  tank  and  double-contact  filter-beds.  The  last-named 
plan  lus  been  recommended  for  Coltimbus,  O.,  and  for  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  a 
number  of  towns  in  the  vicinity,  which  propose  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of 
joint  disposal  works.  The  cities  and  towns  in  the  Passaic  River  valley,  inclodinf 
Keivark,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Montclair,  Orange,  and  other  places,  have  been  ordered 
to  cease  polluting  the  river  with  sewage  by  July  I,  1903,  bat  as  yet  have  not  adopted 
plans  looking  toward  that  end.  All  sewage  disposal  in  New  Jersey  is  now  under  tlie 
supervision  of  the  State  Sewage  Commission. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  most  recent  figures  available  may  be  given  for  the 
sewaffc  farms  of  Berlin,  Germany,  the  most  extensive  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  iSgS-og,  the  city  had  acquired  28,400  acres  for  sewage 
farms,  and  had  prepared  15,300  acres  for  irrigation.  Daring  the  year  14,500  acre^ 
had  been  irrigated,  the  average  quantity  of  sewage  applied  being  3800  gallons  an 
acre.  The  most  important  crops  raised,  with  their  acreages,  v.-ere  as  follows :  Rye. 
3609;  hay  and  grass  (irrigated  meadows),  2550;  oats,  1790;  red  beets,  1050:  wheat, 
1020;  turnips,  641;  potatoes,  380;  barley,  353;  beans,  156:  carrots,  126;  peas.  123: 
mustard,  108.  Of  the  irrigated  land  2660  acres  were  leased  at  an  average  of  $21.60 
an  acre,  and  the  balance  was  cultivated  by  the  city.  There  were  maintained  on  the 
farm  801  oxen.  344  horses,  and  159  cows.  The  total  operating  expenses  of  the  farms 
for  the  year,  including  $25,000  for  taxes,  but  excluding  general  superintendence, 
were  $5^000.  The  gross  income  was  $601,000,  leaving  an  apparent  net  profit  of 
$53,000,  against  which  must  be  charged  general  superintendence,  interest,  and 
depreciation  on  the  investment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  pumping  the  ^vage 
to  the  farms,  which  amounted  to  $182,000  for  the  year.  The  disposal  areas  had  cost 
$9,800,000  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  which  $5,700,000  was  for  land,  bot 
part  of  which  is  now  used.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  extremely  fa^'orable 
reports  about  the  profit  from  the  Berlin  sewage  farms  have  no  foundation  in  fact 
but  the  city  is  to  be  congratulated  in  getting  back  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  sewage  disposal  as  it  does. 

SBWAIiL,  Arthur,  ship-builder  and  ship-owner,  died  at  Small  Point,  near  Bath, 
Me.,  September  5,  1900.  He  was  born  November  8.  1835,  at  Bath,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  with  an  elder  brother  established  in  1854  the  firm  of  E.  &  A.  Sewall, 
ship-builders  and  commission  agents.  In  1879.  upon  the  brother's  death,  the  firm 
assumed  the  style  of  Arthur  Sewall  &  Co.  During  periods  of  depression  in  shippii^ 
the  Sewall  house  was  able  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  its  fleet,  and  in  1894 
built  the  first  steel  sailing  vessel  ever  constructed  m  the  United  States.  ^Ir.  Scwall 
also  sustained  large  railroad  interests,  being  for  some  years  president  of  the  Maine 
Central,  and  director  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Mexican  Central,  and  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fc.  He  was  long  president  of  the  Bath  National  Bank,  and  a 
prominent  stockholder  in  many  large  corporations.  In  1888-96  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  in  the  latter  year,  having  declared  in  fa\-or 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  accepted  the  nominaton  of  his  party  for  vice-president 
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of  the  United  States.  After  his  defeat  in  the  election  of  that  year  he  ceased  to  be 
promioent  in  politics.  It  was.  however,  su^ested  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
election  in  November,  1900,  Mr.  Sewalt  might  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  navy. 

SBWSRAGB.  No  complete  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  are  provided  with  sewerage  sj^stems  for 
the  removal  of  household  waste.  It  is  known  that  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country,  excepting  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  which  are  considering  the  matter, 
have  such  systems,  and  in  g«ieral  that  most  cities  of  20,000  population  and  upward, 
as  well  as  many  even  smaller,  are  so  provided.  The  nearest  approach  to  what  may 
be  termed  a  census  of  sewerage  systems  for  the  whole  country  is  made  in  The  Manual 
of  American  Water-Works  for  1897.  where  there  is  a  mere  statement,  under  each 
city,  whether  or  not  it  has  sewers,  without  attempting  to  give  information  as  to  their 
nature  and  extent.  Many  places  failed  to  reply  to  the  question,  but  a  summary  of 
such  information  as  was  obtained  shows  that  about  800  municipalities  reported  sewers 
in  use  for  the  removal  of  household  wastes.  Of  these,  500  were  on  the  combined 
plan,  receiving  both  household  wastes  and  surface  water  from  the  streets,  and  300 
received  household  wastes  alone.  At  the  same  time  about  3800  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  possessed  a  public  water  supply.  For  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  after  its 
collection,  see  Sewage  PuuncATioK. 

BBYMOX7R,  Vice-Admtral  Sir  Edward  Hobart,  who  has  been  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  fleet  on  the  China  station  since  189S,  commanded  the  naval  brigade  of 
the  allied  forces  which  attempted  to  reach  Peking  in  June,  igoo.  (See  Chinese 
Ehpire,  paragraph  Action  of  the  Powers.)  For  his  conduct  of  this  relief  expedition, 
which  was  unsuccessful  because  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Boxers  and  the 
difiiculties  of  transportation,  Admiral  Seymour  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  G.C.B. 

SHAKBB8,  the  oldest  existing  communistic  society  in  the  United  States, 
known  also  as  the  Millennial  Church,  or  United  Society  of  Believers.  The  sect, 
which  is  now  decreasing,  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  followers  of 
Ann  Lee,  an  English  Quakeress,  and  soon  received  the  appellation  of  Shaking 
Quakers,  because  of  their  "unusual  and  violent  manifestations  of  religious  fervor. ' 
The  first  community  in  the  United  States,  organized  1792  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
continues  to  be  one  of  their  largest  settlements.  The  Shakers  affect  a  uniformity 
of  dress;  observe  a  celibate  life ;  arc  strict  spiritualists;  and  worship  God  only  in  a 
duality  of  sex,  which  distinction,  they  hold,  is  eternal  in  the  soul.  Though 
opposed  to  war,  they  obey  all  peaceful  demands  of  government,  but  participate 
little  in  politics.  The  latest  6gures,  which,  however,  are  estimates,  assign  the 
society  15  chttrches  and  1000  members.  The  Shakers  have  published  a  limited 
sectarian  literature. 

SHANO-BAL  See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

SBBARASAN,  Tbohas  Gaskbll,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  advocate  of  the  single- 
tax  theory,  died  September  29,  190a  Bom  in  England  in  1834.  In  partnership 
with  John  W.  Sterling,  he  met  with  great  success  as  counsel  for  Jay  Gould  in  dam- 
age suits  arising  from  the  gold  panic  of  i86g,  but  it  was  in  the  defence  of  his  friend 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  suit  brought  by  Theodore  Tilton  that  Mr.  Shearman 
came  into  public  prominence.  On  the  nomination  of  Blaine  he  stood  for  Cleveland 
aad  free  trade,  though  he  had  been  a  stanch  Republican  from  the  formation  of  the 
party.  In  i8g6  he  supported  McKinley  on  the  sound-money  issue,  but  in  1900,  not 
beii%  able  to  advocate  the  principles  of  either  platform,  he  refrained  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  politics.  His  independence  extended  to  economics,  and  believing  in 
the  injustice  of  protective  tariff,  he  became  identified  with  a  number  of  revenue  re- 
form movements.  Mr.  Shearman  wrote  upon  legal  and  economic  subjects.  Besides 
being  joint  author  of  Law  of  Practice  and  Pleadings  (1861-65),  and  of  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence  (1870),  he  wrote  Talk  on  free  Trade  (1881)  ; 
Pauper  Labor  of  Europe  (1885);  The  Single  Tax  (1887);  Crooked  Taxation 
(1890),  and  Natural  Taxation  (1891). 

8HBRMAN,  John,  financier  and  statesman,  who  served  the  Republican  party 
as  United  States  senator,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  secretary  of  state,  died  Octo- 
ber 22,  igoo.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  O.,  in  1823,  and  after  an  academic  education 
was  engaged  as  an  engineer  on  some  public  works  in  his  native  State  for  two  years. 
He  then  studied  law,  and  was  gaining  prominence  in  his  legal  practice  at  Mansfield. 
0.,  when  he  became  actively  interested  in  politics.  In  1848  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Whig  National  Convention  which  nominated  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  presidency, 
and  in  1852  he  was  in  the  Baltimore  Whig  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Winfield  Scott  When  member  of  Congress  in  1855-61.  the  part  which  he  played 
in  regard  to  the  great  questions  of  the  period  on  slavery  and  national  finance  made 
for  bim  a  rq>utation  as  an  able  and  effective  debater  who  aimed  at  accuracy  rather 
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than  oratory.  Having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  his 
State  and  president  of  the  first  Ohio  Republican  Convention,  he  advanced  in  Conr 
gress  the  doctrine  upon  which  the  Republican  party  was  founded,  that  slavery  should 
not  be  disturbed  where  it  existed,  but  that  it  could  and  must  be  restricted  to  existing 
limits.  During  all  that  period  of  political  strife  and  civil  commotion  in  the  years 
just  before  the  war,  when  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Dred  Scott  decisimi,  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  were  the  great 
questions,  Mr.  Sherman  often  participated  in  the  debates  and  rose  rapidly  in  repn- 
tation.  His  appointment  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate  the 
troubles  in  Kansas  was  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  The  final  testimony  m 
collated  by  Mr.  Sherman,  who  prepared  the  report  of  the  committee.  When  pre- 
sented to  Congress  it  caused  deep  feeling,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  national  cam- 
paign of  1856.  That  year  he  canvassed  the  State  for  the  Republican  candidate,  jobn 
C.  Fremont.  Three  years  later  he  lacked  but  three  votes  of  election  as  speaker  of 
the  House,  and  was  at  once  appointed  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coid- 
mittee,  at  the  time  in  charge  of  both  appropriation  and  revenue  bills.  Sherman 
immediately  took  a  stand  against  the  prevailing  system  of  engrafting  new  legislation 
upon  appropriation  bills;  he  introduced  the  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was  the  first  move 
toward  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad;  above  all,  he  was  larsely  responsible 
for  that  most  important  financial  measure,  the  issue  of  the  United  States  trrasuiy 
notes  of  i860. 

When  Salmon  P.  Chase  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  order  to  become  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Sherman  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  took  his  place  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1866  and  again  in  1872.  At  iht 
beginning  of  the  war,  during  the  intervals  between  the  sessions,  Sherman  gave  his 
services  as  a  soldier,  and  largely  at  his  own  expense  recruited  the  force  known  as 
the  "Sherman  Brigade."  At  the  earnest  request  of  both  Lincoln  and  Chase,  be 
abandoned  hts  purpose  to  become  a  soldier,  and  retained  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
where  he  labored  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  and  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  armies.  When  the  specie  payments  were  suspended  in  1862  Sherman, 
in  spite  of  great  opposition,  took  a  leading  part  in  pressing  that  clause  of  the 
revenue  bill  which  provided  for  the  issuing  of  United  States  treasury  notes  as 
legal  tender  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  only  measure  which  could  enable 
the  government  successfully  to  carry  on  the  war.  At  the  request  of  Secretary 
Chase  he  carried  through  Congress,  against  great  opposition,  the  National  Bank- 
ing bill.  State  banks  were  then  issuing  paper  money  in  large  quantities,  and 
this  "cheap  money"  in  large  part  drove  out  of  circulation  the  United  States 
notes.  Sherman  favored  taxing  State  banks  out  of  existence.  The  financial  sys- 
tem secured  by  this  change  marked  a  tuminj[  point  in  the  preservation  of  the 
national  credit  and  therefore  of  the  national  existence.  In  1867  Sherman  succeeded 
Mr.  Fessenden  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  held  the  place  for  tea 
successive  years.  He  soon  introduced  the  Refunding  bill,  but  it  did  not  become  a 
law  until  1870,  and  even  then  it  lacked  the  provision  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  which  he  had  proposed.  Several  times  prior  to  the  panic  of  1873  he  had 
introduced  measures  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  coin  standard,  and  once 
carried  through  the  Senate  a  bill  for  the  conversion  of  United  States  notes  into 
bonds,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  House.  He  then  favored  a  protective  tariff  and  the 
reduction  of  internal  revenue  on  whiskey,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  a  repeal  of  all  taxes  on 
other  articles. 

In  December,  1872,  Sherman  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  a  third  time,  and  bcgaD 
the  battle  which  after  several  months  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  act  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  {uyments.  After  the  election  of  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  visiting  committee  sent  to  Louisiana  to  count  the  votes.  President  Hayes, 
on  his  inauguration,  March  4,  1877,  appointed  Sherman  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In 
that  office  he  had  an  opportunity  to  put  the  Resumption  act  into  effect.  The  art 
promised  that  on  or  after  January  18,  1879,  the  legal  tender  notes  should  be  pavaWe 
in  coin.  When  he  took  office  $90,000,000  of  the  4%  per  cent,  refunding  bonds  bad 
been  sold ;  by  July  i,  1877,  $200,000,000  had  been  taken,  of  which  $15,000,000  was  to 
be  applied  to  resumption  payments.  Soon  he  had  so  raised  the  credit  of  the  countiT 
that  the  rest  of  the  bonds  were  withdrawn  from  the  bankers  and  opened  to  public 
sale,  with  a  result  that  4  per  cent,  bonds  sold  at  par.  About  this  time  no  less  than 
thirteen  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  Resumption  act  and  one 
passed  the  House.  Bills  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  (then  worth  85  cents)  were 
also  introduced,  and  he  was  subjected  to  bitter  personal  attacks.  On  January  r8. 
1879— the  day  fixed  for  resumption — he  had  accumulated  $140,000,000  in  the  trcasurr. 
Of  course  the  legal  tender  notes  were  at  once  received  at  par  value,  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted. Following  up  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  Secretary  Sherman  put 
into  execution  fresh  measures  for  refunding  the  government  indebtedness.   So  sac- 
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cessful  was  he  that  within  two  years  he  had  refunded  nearly  $850,000,000  at  less  than 
4  per  cent,  with  an  annual  saving  in  interest  charges  of  $i5,ooo,ooa  Great  as  were 
Sherman's  services  as  a  minister  of  finance,  yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  was 
he  who  secured  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  that  greenbacks  should  be  reissued 
as  they  were  redeemed.  Thus  they  were  fastened  on  the  financial  ^stem  of  the 
country  and  the  raids  on  the  gold  reserve  in  1893  were  made  possible. 

Sherman  was  ambitious  to  be  President.  His  character  and  ability  were  strongly  in 
his  favor,  but  his  rather  hard  personality,  which  lacked  mobility  and  mellowness, 
was  against  him.  In  1880  his  name  was  presented  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention by  James  A.  Garfield,  who  finally  received  the  nomination.  In  l88l  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  In  1884  Senator  Sherman  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  as  President;  four  years  later  the  movement  tn  support  of  his 
nomination  had  gained  greatly  in  strength,  and  by  1896  he  had  so  much  support  that 
his  withdrawal  in  favor  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  said  to  have  been  secured  by  the  promise 
of  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley. 
His  advance  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  to  the 
secretaryship  of  state  seemed  natural,  and  his  promotion  opened  a  place  in  the  Senate 
for  Marcus  A.  Hanna.  Senator  Sherman,  however,  had  reached  a  time  of  life  when 
he  was  unfitted  for  the  delicate  business  of  diplomacy,  and  he  resigned,  April  25, 
1898,  after  little  over  a  year  in  the  office. 

John  Sherman's  life  was  intimately  connected  with  the  political  life  of  this  country 
for  more  than  half  a  centu^.  Of  great  interest  are  his  Recollections  of  Forty  Years 
in  tke  House,  Senate,  and  Cabinet  (1895)  and  the  Letters  of  Two  Brothers  (1894) — 
namely,  John  Sherman  and  General  William  Tecumseb  Sherman.  In  1879  his 
Selected  Speeches  and  Reports  on  Finance  and  Taxation  were  published. 

BUIF-BUHiSINa.  In  Great  Britain  the  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  added  to 
the  world's  fleet  in  1900  was  greater  than  during  any  preceding  twelve  months 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  it  being  1,600,421  tons.  In  respect  to  size,  the  year 
saw  a  liner  built  at  Belfast  which  measures  16,029  tons,  while  one  of  19,000  tons 
was  laid  down  in  the  same  yards.  As  regards  speed  there  have  been  two  records 
establisfied;  one  for  small  craft,  made  by  the  Parsons  steam  turbine-driven  tor- 
pedo boat  Viper,  which  on  a  three  hours'  official  trial  exceeded  a  speed  of  33}i 
knots,  equal  to  39  land  miles,  per  hour;  while  the  large  passenger  steamer 
Deutschland  has  maintained  on  an  Adantic  voyage  a  mean  speed  of  23.36  knots,  or 
nearly  27  land  miles,  per  hour. 

The  world's  ship-building  during  1900,  according  to  the  most  accurate  figures 
which  were  available  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  as  follows:  United  Kingdom. 
1237  vessels,  1.639,950  tons;  Germany,  247  vessels,  252,533  tons;  United  States.  87 
vessels.  179,138  tons;  France.  40  vessels,  73,310  tons;  Russia,  11  vessels,  47,123 
tons;  Holland,  loi  vessels,  35,637  tons;  Italy.  10  vessels,  34,834  tons;  Norway.  38 
vessels,  27,166  tons;  Japan,  41  vessels,  23,784  tons;  Austria,  8  vessels,  21,776  tons. 

The  grand  total  for  all  nations  is  1^5  vessels,  aggregating  3.369,861  tons.  In 
1899  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  ships  built  was  2,445,232  tons.  The  decrease  shown 
in  1900  was  due  to  the  large  falling  off  in  ^e  tonnage  of  naval  vessels  con- 
structed in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  slight  decrease  in  all  classes  of  vessels 
built  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  recent  official  figures  of  shipbuilding  are  those 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900.  They  are  as  follows:  499  schooners,  schooner  barges  and  sloops. 
109,605  gross  tons;  25  Great  Lake  steam  vessels,  97,847  gross  tons;  523  canal 
boats  and  barges,  74,860  gross  tons;  20  ocean  screw  steamships.  60.369  gross  tons; 
375  river  steamers,  44,282  gross  tons;  4  square  rigged  vessels,  6205  gross  tons. 

Tlie  steam  vessels  built — ^420,  of  202,498  gross  tons — surpass  the  record,  the 
nearest  approach  being  1891.  when  488  steam  vessels,  of  185,037  gross  tons,  were 
built.  The  steel  vessels  built— 90,  of  196,851  gross  tons — exceed  the  previous 
record  year,  1899.  when  91  such  vessels,  of  I3i.379  gross  tons,  were  built.  Geve- 
land,  O.,  ranks  first  as  builder  of  steel  vessels,  with  9  steamships,  of  42.119  gross 
tons,  followed  by  Newport  News,  7  steamships,  of  28.202  gross  tons;  Chi- 
cago, 5  vessels,  24.504  tons;  Detroit,  4  steamships.  15,693  tons.  The  total 
tonnage  built  and  documented  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  year — 125  ves- 
sels, of  130,611  gross  tons— is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  that  region.  The  total 
for  the  Nliddle  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts — 605  vessels,  of  135,473  tons — exceeds  any 
record  since  1872.  The  total  for  the  New  England  coast — rgg  vessels,  of  72,179 
gross  tons — has  not  been  equalled  since  1891.  while  the  product  of  the  Pacific  coast 
— 300  vessels,  of  40,396  tons— is  surpassed  only  by  the  returns  of  1898  and  1899. 
Construction  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries — 217  vessels,  14.509  tons — 
is  9000  less  than  1899.  The  foregoing  figures  do  not  cover  yachts  or  government 
vessels. 
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The  material  growth  in  ship-building  in  the  United  States,  indicated  by  th«c 
fignres,  has  given  much  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  a  5ht]^-buildtng  mdusuy 
commensurate  with  the  country's  rapid  commercial  and  hidnstrial  growth  may  be 
derel(q>ed. 

SHOOmrO.  The  United  States  Revolver  Association  was  organized  at  Keir 

York  on  March  5,  with  Dr.  Reginald  II.  Sayre  as  president,  and  B.  F.  Wilder, 
New  York,  secreury.  On  June  16  an  international  cable  match  was  held  between 
French  and  American  experts,  10  on  a  side.  The  results  were:  American  target- 
United  States,  2479  out  of  possible  3000  for  the  team;  France,  2441;  French  target 
—United  Slates,  2410;  France,  2387.  The  United  States  Revolver  Association 
held  national  revolver  and  pistol  championships  at  the  milituy  target  shooting 
tournament  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  August  31  to  September  8.  The  revolver  cham- 
pionship, so  shots  at  standard  American  target,  distance  50  yards,  was  won  bjr 
A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  442  out  of  possible  500;  nation^  pistol  champioaship. 
under  the  same  conditions,  J.  B.  Crabtree,  427.  An  intoiuitional  match  was  held 
at  Paris,  July  19,  teams  of  5,  50  shots  a  man  at  55  yards.  Switzerhmd  won.  22^1 
out  of  possible  3000;  France,  2204;  Holland,  1876;  Belgium,  1825. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  was  formed  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  on 
September  5,  General  B.  W.  Spencer  being  elected  president  and  Lieutenant 
Albert  S.  Jones,  secretary.  During  the  course  of  the  military  tournament  at  Sea 
Girt  the  President's  match  for  the  United  States  military  champioaship  was  won 
by  Captain  W.  F.  Whittemore,  Fourth  Re^ment,  N.  J.,  262  out  of  possible  300. 
The  Centennial  Trophy  Match  for  the  champicmship  of  the  world  was  revived, 
and  the  American  team  won  easily  with  an  aggregate  score  of  2755  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 3600. 

An  event  of  the  season  was  the  international  team  match  at  Paris,  hi  Jidy. 
Teams  of  5  men  each  competed,  representing  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Holland. 
Norway,  and  Switzerland.  The  conditions  were  40  shots  each  man,  standing, 
kneeling  and  lying  down.  The  Swiss  team  won,  with  4399  out  of  a  possible  6000; 
Norway,  4293;  France,  4278. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Monaco,  the  most  valuable  prize  known  to  wing  shots,  was 
won  at  Monte  Carlo  by  Count  O'Brien,  of  Spain  18  out  of  20;  there  were  nearljr 
100  entries.  The  eighth  annual  Grand  American  Handicap  at  live  birds  was  hdd 
at  Interstate  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  April  5-6,  with  224  entries.  Howard  D. 
Bates,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  tied  with  seven  others  on  25  out  of  25,  and  won  on  the 
shoot  off  with  59  straight.  A  Grand  American  Handicap  at  targets  was  instituted 
during  the  year  at  Interstate  Park,  June  14.  74  entries.  R.  O.  Heikes,  Dayton, 
O.,  broke  91  out  of  100,  distance  21  yards. 

SZAM,  an  independent  kingdom  situated  at  the  aontheastem  end  of  Asia, 
between  French  Indo-China  and  Burma.  The  boundaries,  and  consequently  the 
area  of  Siam  cannot  be  given  with  precision,  as  they  are  constantly  undergoing 
changes.  According  to  the  agreement  of  1896  between  the  British  and  Frmch 
governments,  all  the  territory,  bounded  by  the  rivers  Menam,  Mekong,  Pcchaburi 
and  Bangpakong,  together  with  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Menam 
basin,  making  a  total  of  about  floa,000  square  miles,  is  recognized  as  under  the  com- 
plete jurisdiction  of  Siam.  The  population  of  Siam  is  known  with  even  less  cer- 
tainty than  its  area,  and  is  variously  estimated  from  5,000.000  to  12,000.000.  The 
Chinese  element  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  numerous,  being  estimated  at  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000,  while  the  number  of  Siamese  is  given  as  2.50O.000.  The 
capital  of  Siam,  Bangkok,  has  an  estimated  population  of  250.000  and  is  the  chief 
commercial  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is 
agriculture,  which  is  mostly  carried  on  by  forced  labor.  The  chief  agricaltura! 
product  is  rice,  which  constitutes  the  main  article  of  export.  The  crop  of  rice  in 
1899  was  below  that  of  1898,  and  the  exp«Drts  of  that  product  fell  off  from  519^60 
to  455.306  tons.  Another  important  article  of  export  is  teak  wood,  which  was 
exported  in  1899  to  the  amount  of  36,616  tons  against  22,602  tons  in  the  precednig 
year.  The  total  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  for  1899  amounted  to  33.054.- 
980  and  24,145,666  Mexican  dollars  respectively.  The  Mexican  dollar  amounted 
to  50.9  cents  in  United  States  currency.  The  trade  of  Siam  is  mostly  with  Singa- 
pore and  Hong  Kong.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods,  steiel. 
iron  and  machinery,  opium  and  sugar.  The  recent  concessions  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  electric  railways  have  created  a  large  demand  for  railway  supplies,  which 
are  mostly  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  trade  with 
Japan  ud  to  the  beginning  of  1900  was  insignificant,  but  it  has  considerably 
increased  during  the  last  year,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  progressive  and 
energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  Japanese  government  to  attract  the  trade  of 
Siam.  The  mineral  deposits  of  Siam  are  very  rich  and  inclvde  gold,  copper,  tin, 
coal,  iron  and  zinc.    The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxes  on  gamUins, 
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spirits  and  land.  The  budget  for  1900  bahinced  at  a  little  orer  $ro,ooo,ooo.  There 
is  00  public  debt,  and  there  was  a  considerable  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  1899.  The  raflway  lines  of  Siam  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  have  at  present  a  total  length  of  180  miles.  There  are  also  about  500 
miles  of  railways  in  the  process  of  constmction.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
first  railway  line  in  Siam  was  opened  in  1893,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  railway 
policy  of  the  Siamese  government  has  been  very  progressive.  Education  is  also 
making  considerable  progress  and  is  subsidized  by  the  government  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  Siam  has  a  monarchical  government  with  the  executtve  power  vested  in 
the  king,  who  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  government 
departments.  The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  the  king  has  the 
privilege  to  choose  his  successor.  The  legislative  council  consists  of  51  members, 
12  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  king.  All  the  laws  mast  be  signed  by  the  king 
in  order  to  become  valid,  but  the  council  is  empowered  to  promulgate  laws  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  king  in  case  of  any  temporary  disability  of  the  crown. 
For  administrative  purposes  Siam  is  divided  into  41  districts,  each  administered 
by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  king.  A  considerable  number  of  important 
posts  in  the  kingdom  are  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  the  Siamese  govermnent 
manifests  its  willingness  to  adopt  European  ideas  by  sending  even;  year  a  number 
of  young  men  to  be  educated  in  Europe.  The  standing  army  of  Siam  is  estimated 
at  5000,  and  can  be  increased  at  a  short  notice  to  double  that  number.  Military 
service  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  The  Siamese  navy  consists 
of  22  vessels,  including  2  cruisers. 

BIBBRIA,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,000 
square  miles,  and  its  peculation,  which  in  1897  amounted  to  5,698,924,  is  now 
probably  about  7,000,000,  as  there  has  been  considerable  immigration  from  Russia 
for  the  last  3  years.  Of  the  total  population  in  1897,  4,950,000  were  Russians  and 
the  rest  Asiatics.  The  largest  citres  are  Tomsk,  52.000;  Irkutsk,  51,000,  and  Blago- 
vestchensk,  32,00a  The  town  of  Vladivostok,  which  has  at  present  a  population  of 
about  30.000  only,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  centres 
of  the  future.  Besides  being  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
the  Russian  government  has  decided  to  make  it  an  important  naval  station  and 
a  commercial  port. 

Agriculture. — No  exact  data  are  available  for  the  extent  of  the  cultivable  area 
of  Siberia.  The  agricultural  zone,  according  to  some  authorities,  embraces  about 
1,300,000  square  miles,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Siberia,  and  contains  the 
bulk  of  its  population.  Agriculture  is  mostly  developed  in  the  two  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  and  in  the  three  provinces  of  western  Siberia,  Irkutsk,  and 
Yeniseisk.  The  principal  crops  of  the  two  governments  and  three  provinces  named 
above  for  1897  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  71,000,000  poods;  corn,  41,000,000  poods; 
oats,  52.000,000  poods,  and  potatoes,  26,000,000  poods.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
crops,  there  are  also  raised  barley,  hemp,  and  diSerent  kinds  of  vegetables.  Out  of 
a  total  area  of  1,200,000,000  dessiatines  (dessiatine  equals  2.6997  acres),  1,150,000,000 
dessiatines  belong  to  the  state,  besides  42^500,ix)0  dessiatines,  constituting  a  part  of 
the  private  domains  of  the  royal  family.  The  sale  of  government  land  is  prohibited 
in  four  provinces  of  Siberia,  but  the  government  leases  it  to  settlers  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms.  According  to  official  reports,  there  were  In  1899  only  1214  private 
holdings,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  524,437  dessiatines.  In  no  part  of  Siberia  is  it 
allowable  for  a  single  person  to  buy  more  than  400  dessiatines.  Owing  to  the  wild 
speculations  in  land  which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the 
government  passed  a  law  in  1895  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  land  situated  within 
a  distance  of  100  versts  (verst  equals  .663  mile)  on  either  side  of  the  line.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  advices  from  Russia,  there  is  a  considerable  agitation  in  official 
circles  for  the  abolition  of  the  law.  as  it  is  considered  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  territory  adjoining  the  railway.  During  1900  a  great  part  of  Siberia 
suffered  from  a  famine.- whose  disastrous  effect  was  severely  felt,  llnder  these 
circumstances  the  export  of  grain  was  out  of  question,  as  prices  in  Siberia  stood 
higher  than  the  prices  of  Siberian  grain  in  the  markets  of  European  Russia.  Cattle 
raisit^  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  number  of  dairies  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years. 

Industries. — Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  the  industries  of  Siberia  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  gold  mining. 
While  It  is  still  the  principal  industry,  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  has  introduced 
a  new  element  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  territory.  The  principal  minerals 
of  Siberia  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  zinc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
mineral  deposits  of  the  territory  have  only  been  touched  on  the  surface,  and  it 
remains  for  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  develop  the  mineral  riches  of  Siberia. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897,  there  were  in  Siberia  4870  industrial  establish- 
ments (excepting  flour  mills),  employing  26,290  persons,  and  having  an  annual  pro- 
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duction  valued  at  over  20,000,000  rubles.  Next  to  mining,  perhaps  the  most  important 
industries  are  fishing  and  hunting.  The  exports  of  fish  from  the  island  of  Sakhalin 
alone  in  1898  amounted  to  3,600,000  poods  of  herring  and  600,000  poods  of  other 
kinds.  The  most  valuable  furs  are  exported  from  Siberia  to  European  Russia  and 
to  foreign  countries.  This  industry,  oowever,  has  been  declining  considerably  for 
the  last  few  years. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Siberia,  which  is  mostly  with  China,  Corea,  and 
Manchuria,  is  considered  very  extensive.  No  record,  however,  is  kept  of  the  trade, 
which  is  to  a  considerable  extent  carried  on  by  barter.  Besides  its  foret^  trade, 
Siberia  exports  a  considerable  amotmt  of  commodities  to  European  Russia.  The 
principal  exports  are  gold  and  other  minerals,  grain,  fish,  and  furs. 

In  order  to  prepare  competent  officials  for  its  future  possessions  in  the  Far  East, 
the  Russian  government  opened  at  the  end  of  1899  an  institute  at  Vladivostok,  in 
which  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Corean  languages  are  taught.  The  students  for 
the  institute  are  to  be  selected  from  among  the  most  promismg  pupils  of  the  local 
gymnasium,  but  the  institute  receives  also  young  men  from  outside,  provided  they 
possess  ex<«ptional  linguistic  abilities.   See  Tbams-Sibbuan  Railway. 

SnXJWIOK,  Henry.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  an  educator  and  writer  on  philosophy,  died 
at  Witham,  England,  on  August  28,  1900,  at  the  age  of  62.  He  became  pradector 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge  in  1875  and  Knightbridge  professor  of  mwal 
philosophy  in  1883,  holding  the  latter  post  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Methods  of  Ethics  (1874),  containing  an 
admirable  critique  of  the  older  utilitarianism;  Principles  of  Political  Eeonomj 
(1883).  and  The  Elements  of  Politics  (1891),  besides  numerous  articles  in  various 
reviews  and  magazines.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Newnham  College,  and, 
together  with  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  he  did  much  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in 
England. 

SmRRA  I.BONZI,  a  British  crown  colony,  lying  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa,  between  French  Guinea  and  Liberia,  has  an  area  of  about  4000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  75,000,  of  whom  only  some  225  are  whites. 
The  British  protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone,  extending  inland  about  180  miles,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  30,000  square  miles.  According  to  a  British  report  published  in 
1900,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  numbered  100,000,  and  of  the  protec- 
torate, i,ooo,ooa  In  1897  there  were  about  70  schools,  with  an  average  attend^ce 
of  over  6000;  a  government  grant  for  education  amounted  to  neariy  £1500.  The 
capital  is  Freetown,  which  has  about  30,000  inhabitants  and  is  the  foremost  sea- 
port on  the  West  African  coast.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor.  Col- 
one!  Sir  Frederic  Cardew,  who  is  assisted  by  executive  and  legislative  councils; 
and  the  protectorate  by  a  commissioner  for  each  of  its  five  districts.  Statistics  of 
finance  and  commerce  for  1899  are  as  follows:  Revenue,  £168,382;  expenditure. 
£145,080;  imports,  £689,806;  exports,  £3,^,011. 

In  1899  source  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  was  customs  duties. 
Of  the  imports  about  three-fourths  came  from  Great  Briuin.  The  principal 
exerts  include  palm  kernels,  kola  nuts,  rubber,  and  gum-copal.  Of  these  Great 
Bntain  takes  nearly  one-half  and  Germany  somewhat  less  than  one-third;  tbe 
latter  country  receives  a  large  proportion  of  the  palm  kernel  export. 

In  1899  a  railway  was  opened  from  Freetown  on  the  coast  to  Songotown  32 
miles  distant;  in  1900  an  extension  of  30  mites  was  opened  to  Rotofunk  and  another 
extension  of  80  miles  to  Bo  was  begun.  This  road  is  of  light  construction  and  2  feet 
6  inches  gauge. 

BI-aNAN-FU.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

SUiK  MANUFAOTOIUB.  Forty-three  silk  mills  were  built  in  the  United  States 
in  1900,  against  32  in  1899,  19  in  1898,  43  in  1897.  and  17  in  1896.  Of  these  43  mills. 
16  were  in  Pennsylvania  and  17  in  New  Jersey.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  year 
was  not  a  favorable  one  for  silk  manufactures,  especially  in  the  mills  where  figured 
silks  are  made.  According  to  the  American  Silk  Review,  retail  merchants  were 
actually  selling  goods  over  the  counters  for  a  lower  price  than  they  could  be  produced 
in  the  mills.  The  general  use  of  mercerized  cotlon  has  decreased  the  demand  for 
lower  grades  of  silk  for  lining  materials.  The  importations  of  raw  silk  for  1900 
amounted  to  $45,000,000,  against  $32,000,000  in  1899. 

BILVBR.  The  total  output  for  the  year  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
60,478,276  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $37,085,248.  In  1899  the  amount  produced,  as  stated 
by  the  Mineral  Industry,  was  57,126,834  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $34,036,1^,  while, 
according  to  the  statistical  record  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
production  amounted  to  54,764,500  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $32,858,700.  The  increase 
in  the  production  of  silver  is  due  largely  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  copper 
and  lead  which  have  been  refined  by  processes  where  silver  is  obtained  as  a  hj- 
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surer. 
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product  In  addition  to  the  ore  mined  in  the  United  States,  American  refineries 
durins  1900  produced  from  foreign  ores  and  bullion  46,352,281  troy  ounces  of  silver, 
v^ued  at  $^,433,219.  During  ine  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  the  imports  of 
silver  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  $39,780,105,  while  the  exports  during  the 
5ame  period  amounted  to  $66,221,664. 

According  to  the  director  of  the  mint,  the  chief  silver-producing  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  amount  produced  by  each  during  the  year  1899  are  as  follows:  United 
States,  $32,858,700;  Mexico,  $33^7.300;  Canada,  $2,047,000;  Australasia,  $7,612,000; 
Russia,  ^o,goo;  Germany,  $3,745,200;  Bolivia,  $6,506,400.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  output  of  silver  for  the  year  amounted  to  $100,321,100,  while  the  industrial 
consumption  of  the  metal  was  $24,595,600.  The  amount  of  silver  coined  in  the 
United  States  during  the  years  1899  and  1900  is  stated  as  follows  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint: 

1899. 

Dollars  24,960,912  24.9^.912.00 

Half  dollars   10,067.234  5.033,6i7-00 

Quarter  dollars   I5>39i,497  3,822,874.35 

Dimes  24,779,183  3,477,918.30 

Total  silver  $75.098325  $36,295.32i45 

SmPI^N  TUNNBL.   See  TuHNELS. 

SZAnNQ.  The  National  Amateur  Skating  Association  held  the  Eastern  amateur 
championship  races  for  1900  at  Downing  Park  Lake,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  January  26-27. 
James  Drury,  of  Montreal,  won  the  500-metre  race  (546.8  yards)  in  o.55j^ ;  the 
1500-metre  (1641.4  yards)  was  won  by  E.  A.  Thomas,  of  Newburgh,  3.02;  3000- 
metre  (3282.8  yards),  Thomas,  5.32;  sooo-metre  (3  miles  188  yards),  Thomas,  11.46; 
10,000-mctre  (6  miles  376  yards),  F.  R.  S^er,  Newburgh,  24.55.  The  Western 
championships  were  won  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  lo-ii,  as  follows:  500-metre, 
Harry  Perkins,  St  Paul,  O-SiHi  isoo-metre,  Louis  Johnson,  St  Paul,  302^;  5000- 
metre,  Thomas  McKeever,  Merriam  Park,  ia53;  10,000-metre,  Perkins,  22.16^. 
The  metric  distances  were  first  adopted  in  1899.  The  Canadian  amateur  skating 
championships  were  held  at  Montreal  on  February  3  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canadian  Skating  Association  with  the  following  resiuts:  220-yard,  Frank  Robson, 
Toronto,  0.21 ;  half-mile,  Robert  Sonne,  Montreau,  1.25 ;  i-mile,  James  Dniry,  Mon- 
treal, 3.00;  3-mile,  E.  A.  Thomas,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  9.22;  5-miIe,  F.  D.  Gibbs, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  16.17.  A  220-yard  hurdle  race  and  a  mile  race,  skated  backward, 
were  also  held.  The  three  professional  events  were  won  by  John  Nilsson,  of  Minne- 
apolis, as  follows:  i-mile,  2.43M;  2-mile,  5.33^,  breaking  previous  world's  record 
of  5.51;  3-mile,  8.41^^,  breaking  previous  world's  record  of  8.48^^.  On  the  same 
day  the  speed  skating  championships  of  Europe  were  begun  at  Budapest.  P.  Oestlund, 
of  Norway,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  skaters  of  the  present  day.  vanquished  the 
field,  winning  the  500-metre  in  0.47^^,  the  1500-metre  m  2.50H.  the  5000-metre  in 
9-15^.  and  the  10,000  tn  25.25.  But  this  record  was  insignificant  compared  to  his 
performances  at  the  international  amateur  championships  held  in  Switzerland  on 
February  12-15,  in  which  he  not  only  captured  every  race,  but  broke  four  world's 
records,  as  follows :  500-metre,  0.45H  ;  former  record,  46^^ ;  1000-metre.  1.34 ;  former 
record,  1.38;  1500-metre,  2.22H;  former  record,  2.23^;  5000-metre,  8.51H;  10,000- 
metre,  17.50^ ;  former  record,  i7-55^  (since  1885).  At  the  world's  amateur  cham- 
pionship races,  February  24-25,  at  Christiaaia,  Norway,  Oestlund  won  the  soo-metre 
race  in  o.^}i ;  but  the  1500,  5000,  and  10,000  metre  races  were  won  by  E.  Engelsaas, 
of  Christiania,  in  2.38>S,  9-34J^.  and  20.09^  respectively.  The  ]&iglish  amateur 
championship  (about  lYi  miles),  February  10  at  Littleport,  was  won  by  A.  E. 
Tebbit  5.30^-  Amateur  figure-skating  championships  of  the  year  were  as  follows: 
World's,  Davos,  Switzerland,  February  lo-ii,  G.  Hugel,  of  Vienna,  338^  points. 
American,  New  York  City,  March  15.  Arthur  G.  Keane,  New  York.  108  points  out 
of  a  possible  114.  The  method  of  scoring  points  differs  here  and  abroad. 

SSBNS,  Alexander  Johnston  Chalmers,  M.D..  a  celebrated  gynjecologist,  died 
on  July  4,  1900,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  Born  in  Scotland,  he  studied  medicine  at 
King's  College,  Scotland,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  graduating  in  1863.  He  became  professor  of  gynfecology  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Howital  1872,  and  after  1886  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution.  He 
invented  no  less  than  twelve  important  surgical  instruments  and  contributed  much  to 
medical  literature,  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  (1888)  being  a  standard 
work.  He  was  long  president  of  the  American  Gynaecological  Society  and  of  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Society. 

BM&IiLPOX  AND  VAOOINATION.  Smallpox  was  epidemic  in  1900  in  the 
United  States,  India,  Russia,  Quebec,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  while  England,  France, 
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British  Columbia,  Formosa,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick  suffered  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  many  other  countries  reported  several  cases.  In  the  countries  where  the 
facts  can  be  ascertained  an  increase  of  smallpox  followed  a  decrease  in  vaccination. 
It  is  stated  by  the  health  authorities  of  New  York  City  that  the  disease  since  1872 
has  appeared  at  intervals  in  waves,  the  crests  of  which  have  been  6  or  7  years  apart 
Early  in  January,  igoo,  reports  of  the  presence  of  smallpox  came  from  Atatama, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Lx)ois- 
iana.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina. 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Temiessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  disease  progressed  during  the  entire  year 
in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  named,  as  well  as  invaded  others. 

In  most  instances  prompt  and  rigorous  quarantines  were  established  as  the  dread 
disease  appeared  in  new  localities.  In  Maryland,  at  a  railroad  camp  near  Pinto,  an 
armed  guard  surrounded  14  suspected  cases,  5  genuine  cases,  and  a  resident  physi- 
cian, who  were  held  till  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  smallpox  had  passed.  In  LftdiaD 
Territory  a  railway  coach  was  sidetracked  and  converted  into  a  detention  quarantine 
station,  having  become  infected  by  passengers.  Kansas  City  collected  her  smaUpox 
cases  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  citizens  being  averse  to  the  erection  of  a  special  hos- 
pital on  a  selected  site.  New  York  City  removed  her  cases  to  the  permanent  omi- 
tagious  disease  hospital  on  North  Brother  Island  in  the  East  River.  At  least 
1,000,000  people  living  in  Greater  New  York  or  in  adjacent  towns  in  New  Tersey  and 
Long  Island  had  been  vaccinated  in  New  York  City  up  to  December  15.  The  council 
of  Yukon,  Ala^,  ordered  that  every  person  in  the  Territory  be  Taccinated.  About 
13,000  people  were  in  that  section,  and  6  Dawson  physicians  ytcr^  sent  cat  on 
the  creeks  to  enforce  the  order.  In  August  the  conditions  at  Nome  were  grave,  small- 
pox being  prevalent  among  the  tents  that  sheltered  nearly  25,000  people.  In  Glasgow 
an  epidemic  started  in  Jiity,  apparently  spreading  from  an  eating-house,  the  wife  of 
whose  proprietor  had  died  of  smallpox  unattended.  During  the  year  the  authorities 
of  Constantinople  have  made  vaccination  compulsory  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  See 
Vital  Statistics. 

8UART,  James  Henry,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Purdue  University,  bom  at 
Centre  Harbor.  N.  H.,  June  30,  1841,  died  February  21,  1900.  He  was  comiected 
with  several  Western  educational  institutions  and  commissions,  being  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  and  three  times  StaH 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  was  president  of  Purdue  from  1883  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

SBCITU  OOXfLSaZI,  Northampton,  Mass.,  organized  1875,  completed  in  the  year 
1900  its  first  quarter  century.  About  $50,000  were  received  in  gifts  during  the  year, 
of  which  $20,000  came  from  Rodney  Wallace  and  $9000  from  J.  J.  Albr^t  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  cost  of  Seelye  Hall,  $7000  as  an  addition  to  the  Stvdents' 
Building  fund,  and  $6925  to  establish  scholarships.  Seelye  Hall  was  completed 
during  the  year,  and  contains  recitation  rooms  and  accommodations  for  the  college 
library.  In  addition  to  the  new  student  residences  obtained  in  1899 — namely.  Tyler 
House,  Haven  House,  and  Wesley  House — a  new  dwelling  was  building  during  igoo 
to  be  known  as  Albright  House.  An  attempt  was  again  made  during  1900  to  tax  the 
college  property,  which  was  unsuccessful.  By  the  new  scheme  of  study  wider 
options  will  be  given  in  the  entrance  requirements,  and  only  one  degree.  A.B..  will 
be  given.  The  enrolment  for  the  college  year  was  1118,  a  gain  of  14:  First  class. 
306;  second  class.  278;  juniors.  273;  seniors,  225;  school  of  music,  11;  school  of 
art,  16;  graduate  students,  9.  In  the  graduating  class  107  received  the  degree  of 
A.B..  112  B.L.,  2  B.S.,  4  B.M.,  and  2  A.M. 

SBATTHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  See  Amthrokmxicv  in  America. 

BMOKB  PREVENTION.  The  movement  to  suppress  the  smoke  nuisance  is 
steadily  gaining  force.  Many  of  our  Western  cities  have  within  the  last  decade 
taken  active  steps  toward  smoke  suppression,  sometimes  entrusting  the  work  to  the 
city  Board  of  Health  and  sometimes  appointing  a  special  department  for  this  work. 
On  April  16,  1900,  the  Slate  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  providing  that  every 
steam  boiler  furnace  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  "shall  be  so  constructed  or 
altered  ...  as  to  prevent  the  production  and  emission  of  smoke  therefrom  so  ^  as 
the  same  is  possible."  Each  mayor  is  required  to  appoint  a  supervising  engineer,  w!b 
may  have  an  assistant  if  necessary,  to  inspect  steam  plants  and  impose  fines  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  city  of  Cleveland  at  once  began  3  campaign  of  smdks 
suppression  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  C  H.  Benjamin,  supervising  engineer. 
It  appears  that  a  similar  act  was  previously  in  force,  applying  to  Cincinnati  only. 

GOTABB-BnB.  See  Leprosy  and  Serum  Treraft. 

BOAP8TONB.  Soapstone  is  used  at  the  present  time  for  a  large  number  of  par- 
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poses,  including  bath  and  lanndry  tubs,  fire-bricks  for  stoves  and  heaters,  hearth- 
stones, mantels,  sinks,  griddles,  slate-pencils,  foundry  facings,  peper-ntaking,  lubri- 
cators for  dressing  skins  and  leather,  and  for  pigments.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
im  that  the  production  should  increase  annually,  although  the  price  has  decreased. 
Tne  whole  output  of  the  United  States  for  1899  amounted  to  24,765  short  tcms, 
valued  at  $330,805,  and  was  contributed  by  the  follovfing  states  in  the  order  of  their 
importance:  Virginia,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  smaller  quantities 
coming  from  several  other  States,  including  California,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,    See  Talc. 

SOCTALI8M.  The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  mention,  briefly,  some  of  the 
leading  events  in  the  Socialist  movement  during  the  year. 

International  Socialist  Congress. — The  congress  assembled  at  Paris,  September 
23  to  27,  1900.  It  did  not  commit  itself  on  the  leading  question  of  the  day  among 
Socialists — that  is,  to  what  extent  Socialists^  oujjht  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
bourgeois  political  parties,  but  in  general  the  spirit  of  the  congress  indicated  a 
change  from  the  old  policy  of  abstaining  from  active  participation  in  practical  af- 
fairs. At  the  same  time,  in  reference  to  Millerand's  entry  into  the  French  cabinet, 
the  view  of  the  congress  was  that  such  a  course  could  not  be  considered  a  normal 
beginning  of  "the  conquest  of  the  political  power."  An  important  step  was  taken 
by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  central  international  bureau  to  fill  the  gap  left 
by  the  old  "International,'  with  the  object  of  securing  unity  of  action,  if  possible, 
among  the  Socialist  parties  of  the  world  as  to  the  foreign  policy  they  are  to  urge 
on  their  respective  governments,  and  as  to  labor  legislation  and  the  international 
exchange  of  information  in  regard  to  the  working  classes. 

International  Congress  of  Socialist  Students  and  Graduates. — The  third  congress 
of  Socialist  students  also  met  in  Paris,  September  20  to  22,  1900,  and  comprised  dele- 
gates from  the  chief  continental  states.  On  the  question  of  Socialist  propaganda  in 
universities  the  congrc?s  decided  that  such  propaganda  "should  appeal  especially  to 
the  scientific  spirit,  to  the  moral  sentiments,  and  to  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
students."  As  to  the  role  of  the  Socialist  students  in  the  labor  movement  it  was  the 
view  of  the  congress  that  these  students  should  participate  in  all  investigations  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  people.  They  were  also  advised  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
against  militarism,  participate  in  university-extension  movements,  to  observe  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors,  found  Socialist  societies  in  their  professions  and 
among  the  working  classes,  and  to  take  other  steps  toward  the  furtherance  of  their 
cause.   The  next  congress  is  to  meet  not  later  than  1903  at  Amsterdam. 

Austria. — In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  check  the  movement  in 
Austria,  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  late  parliamentary  election  increased  from  88,000 
to  95,000.  The  party  in  Austria  is  divided  into  several  sections,  of  which  the 
strongest  are  the  German  and  Bohemian,  the  former  having  a  membership  of 
118,863,  and  the  latter  of  48.683.  The  other  sections  are  the  Polish,  Slavonian,  and 
Rutbenian. 

Belgium. — In  the  parliamentary  elections  the  Socialists  polled  470,675  votes,  elect- 
ing 33  members.  At  the  special  congress  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Party,  held  at 
Brussels  in  November,  1900,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  beg^n  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women  as  soon  as  parliament  met. 

England.' — The  Socialist  movement  in  England  is  represented  by  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  and  the  Fabian  Society. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  very  little  unity  of  action  among  them,  but  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Plymouth  Trade  Union  Congress  in  1899,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  create  a  "Labor  Representation  Committee"  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  bond  of  union 
between  the  different  organizations.  Delegates  from  the  organizations  met  in 
February,  1900,  but  werfc  not  succeFsful  in  rallying  the  entire  trade  union  vote.  For 
the  present  the  committee  comprises  representatives  of  the  Socialists  and  several 
of  the  minor  unions,  together  with  the  three  strong  organizations  of  the  Gas 
Workers,  Railway  Servants,  and  the  Amalgamated  Engineers. 

France. — The  division  in  the  Socialist  party,  caused  by  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  the 
entrance  of  Millerand  into  the  republican  ministry,  continued,  in  spite  of  the  effort 
for  unity  in  1899.  The  second  national  congress  of  the  Socialist  party,  which  met  at 
Paris  at  the  close  of  September,  did  not  succeed  in  healing  the  breach,  although  it 
declared  for  "definite  and  complete  unity  of  the  Socialist  party  within  the  briefest 
possible  time"  and  for  the  formation  of  a  general  committee  to  work  out  a  .^hetne 
for  unification.  The  Socialists  were  very  successful  in  the  municipal  elections  in 
1900.  In  Paris  their  votes  have  increased  from  98.000  in  1896  to  126,000  in  1900. 
in  Lyons  they  elected  their  candidate  as  mayor,  and  in  many  other  large  cities  they 
obtained  majorities. 

Germany. — The  annual  congress  of  the  German  Social  democracy  was  held  at 
Mainz.  The  chief  points  discussed  were  the  trade-union  policy  of  the  party  and  the 
question  of  participating  in  the  elections  to  the  state  diets.   As  to  the  trade  tmions 
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it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majori^  that  the  Socialist  trade  unions  ought  to  be 

neutralized,  that  is,  thrown  open  to  men  of  all  political  parties  and  religious  views. 
There  was  a  sharp  debate  on  this  point,  but  the  opposing  minority  finally  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  congress.  As  to  the  ooUcy  in  the  elections  to  the  diets, 
the  congress  decided  that  the  Socialists  in  each  State  should  put  up  candidates  for 
the  local  diets.   The  next  congress  is  to  meet  at  Lubeck  in  September.  1901. 

Italy. — In  the  April  election  of  igoo  the  Socialists  polled  315,841  votes,  which 
figures  illustrate  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  party,  the  votes  in  1895  being  (wly 
76,359.  The  biennial  congress  of  Italian  Socialists  met  at  Rome  on  September  8-11, 
1900.  Here,  as  in  the  international  congress,  the  liveliest  discussion  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  relations  of  Socialists  to  the  bourgeois  parties.  Some  held  that  the 
political  crisis  in  Italy  being  over,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Socialists  to  retam  to 
their  old  policy  of  strict  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  independence  of  part; 
alliances.  This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority  and  the  congress 
decided  in  favor  of  granting  the  local  branches  of  the  party  the  right  to  fonn 
alliances  with  the  extreme  radicals  and  the  republicans,  subject  to  a  veto  on  the  part 
of  the  national  council,  if  the  alliances  seemed  against  the  interest  of  the  party. 

SOOIAIt  SBTTLBBSENTB.  There  appeared  during  the  year  a  new  edition 
(fourth)  of  the  Bibliography  of  College,  Social,  University,  and  Church  S^tle- 
ments,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Montgomery,  of  Chicago,  III.,  for  the  College 
Settlements  Association.  There  will  be  found  in  this  publication  a  selected  biUiog- 
raphy  of  settlements,  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  books  and  references  to  the  lead- 
ing magazine  articles  relating  to  the  several  settlements  in  this  country  and  abroad; 
also  a  list  of  the  books  considered  by  the  head  workers  in  settlements  as  suitable 
for  a  settlement  library.  A  brief  statement  is  furnished  for  104  settlements, 
arranged  alphabetically,  for  the  United  States,  and  a  similar  statement  for  the 
leading  settlements  of  England,  France,  and  other  countries.  Many  social  settle- 
ments have  departed  from  the  original  idea  of  a  settlement  and  represent  older 
t3rpes  of  work,  but  slightly  transformed  under  a  new  and  more  popular  name. 
Many  church  missions  nave  now  adopted  the  name  of  settlement.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  methods  pursued  and  various  plans  of  organization  must  be  studied 
separately  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  work  each  settlement  is  doing. 

Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  president  of  the  College  Settlements  Association,  in  the 
annual  report  of  that  association  for  igoo,  emphasizes  the  spirit  of  discontent  and 
protest  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  settlement  ideal.  '"'They  (the  settlements) 
have  been  hot  centres  of  new  thought,  they  have  swung  free  of  the  established 
order,  in  a  very  real  sense  they  have  been  alien  and  antagonistic  to  it."  "They 
sprang  from  a  conviction  which  they  nourish  and  strengthen  in  neariy  erci^ 
thoughtful  person  who  enters  them,  that  the  conditions  of  life  forced  by  our  civili- 
zation upon  vast  numbers  of  the  working  classes,  especially  on  the  poor  in  our 
great  cities,  are  undemocratic,  unchristian,  unrighteous;  that  only  the  surrender 
of  life  itself,  probably  of  many  lives  for  more  than  one  generation,  can  change 
them;  but  that,  in  the  name  of  the  American  democracy,  changed  they  must  be. 

"To  the  question,  How?  By  what  means?  our  settlements  give  no  direct 
answer.  They  stimulate  and  quicken."  "They  enter  into  sympathetic  relations  with 
the  unconventional,  discredited  forces  ignored  of  the  privileged  classes,  that  are 
making  for  reform.  They  instigate  municipal  action  of  a  constructive  kind.  Even 
while  they  work  most  actively  at  the  application  of  palliatives,  they  clearly  recog- 
nize their  nature;  and  are  never  satisBed  with  presenting  instruction  in  art.  litera- 
ture, cooking,  gymnastics,  to  a  population  staggering  under  burdens  well-nigh 
heavier  than  can  be  borne."  "Only  as  they  sting  to  an  impassioned,  rational  dis- 
content with  existing  conditions,  only  as  they  resist  the  seductive  encroachments 
of  social  fatalism,  and  remain  full  of  hope  that  never  wavers,  are  they  true  to  their 
initial  impulse  and  to  their  best  ideal." 

Another  worker,  long  identified  with  the  settlement  movement,  in  the  report  of 
the  College'  Settlements  Association  for  1900,  urges  that  the  settlements  most 
assume  a  more  aggressive  attitude,  that  they  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  spectre  of 
socialism,  but  must  attack  the  roots  of  the  problem  of  tenement-house  life  and 
crowded  districts  in  the  cities,  and  also  that  they  must  realize  that  the  question  of 
wages  and  steady  employment  is  a  great  economic  problem,  presenting  itself  in 
regions  where  settlements  are  located. 

AH  of  the  settlements  are  producing  some  well-considered  studies  of  the  life 
in  which  they  are  centred;  thus,  the  Year-book  of  the  University  Settlement 
Society  of  New  York  contains  a  series  of  papers  on  the  street  life,  home  life, 
amusements,  societies  and  organizations  of  the  district,  prepared  on  the  bans 
of  careful  study  and  observation  by  the  residents  of  the  settlement  More  exten- 
sive papers  are  in  process  of  preparation  in  almost  all  of  the  settlements  and  at 
least  one  other  settlement,  located  in  a  large  city,  contemplates  the  publication  of 
a  volume  corresponding  somewhat  with  those  known  as  Hull  House  Maps  and 
Papers,  and  the  City  Wilderness,  treating  of  Chicago  and  Bo5ton-.xespectiYely. 
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BOOnmr  foe  TBB  FROKOTIOK  of  AOmOULTaBAIi  BOEBIIOB.  See 

Agucultube. 

SOOtBTT  ISUUn>8,  a  French  colony  in  Oceania,  comprising  the  islands  of 
Tahiti,  Moorea,  and  a  few  smaller  islands,  with  a  total  area  of  over  600  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  12,000,  mostly  Polynesians.  The  capital,  Papeete,  on 
Tahiti,  has  a  population  of  4282  inhabitants,  of  whom  over  50  per  cent,  are  French. 
The  soil  of  the  colony  is  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  certain 
cereals,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  The  agricultural  development  of  the  colony,  how- 
ever, is  very  backward  on  account  of  the  lack  of  capital  and  efficient  labor.  The 
principal  products  are  copra,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  and  vanilla.  The  exports  and 
imports  for  1899  amounted  tq  £127,876  and  £113,324  respectively.  Nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  commerce  during  the  year  was  with  the  United  States. 

BOOZOLOOT.  The  year  1900  began  with  a  contribution  to  sociology  by  Professor 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  who,  in  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled  Democracy  and  Em*>ire, 
has  succeeded,  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  in  his  more  systematic  works,  in  focusing 
public  attention  upon  the  sociological  principles  underlying  current  discussion  and 
interests.  The  particular  essays  which  gave  the  title  of  the  volume,  because  of 
their  timeliness,  furnish  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  territorial  expansion  which 
the  author  views  in  its  relation  to  democracy  and  to  the  psychology  of  society  in 
its  fundamental  economic  and  ethical  aspects.  "The  Democratic  Empire"  is  the 
title  of  the  first  essay,  and  really  summarizes  the  argument  of  the  entire  volume. 
The  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world  have  been  continually  extending  their 
territorial  boundaries,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  year  by  year  more  democratic 
in  their  local  life,  in  their  general  legislation,  and  in  their  social  institutions.  How 
may  this  be  explained?  Before  the  dawn  of  history,  mankind  learned  one  funda- 
mental lesson :  namely,  that  social  cohesion,  unity  of  purpose,  and  practical  <x>- 
operation  depended  upon  some  kind  of  similarity  among  we  co-<^ratiiig  individuals, 
uie  first  kind  recognized  was  that  of  blood  kinship.  Gradually,  however,  a  mental 
homogeneity  developed  in  the  place  of  the  former  physical  homt^eneity,  out  of  which 
grew  the  national  state,  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  unity  of  language  and 
religion.  Then  it  was  thought  that  liberty  could  grow  only  in  states  of  relatively 
small  dimensions  and  peopled  by  persons  substantially  of  one  type  of  mind.  Hence 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  local  self-government.  But  economic  changes  soon  wrought 
havoc  with  this  ideal.  The  great  changes  of  the  last  centuty  convinced  people  that 
some  mode  of  unity  sufficient  to  hold  them  together  existed  in  spite  of  real  diversity 
of  interests,  ideas,  and  nationalities,  and  made  their  political  and  industrial  or- 
ganization as  firm  as  that  of  any  ancient  tribe  or  nation.  The  new  homogeneity 
IS  an  ethical  one,  which  has  displaced  kinship,  faith,  and  habit  as  a  cohesive  bond, 
and  "consists  in  an  economic  loyalty  to  the  common  judgment  and  will,  in  a  common 
willingness  to  share  a  common  destiny,  and  in  a  common  conviction  of  the  priceless 
value  of  individual,  religious,  and  l^:al  liberty."  Hence,  a  nation  may  make  itself 
the  nucleus  of  an  empire,  continuing  to  annex  territory  and  yet  continuing  to  be 
democratic,  provided  that  "as  it  lengthens  the  reach  of  government  it  must  curtail 
the  functions  of  government."  It  is  to  the  working  but  of  the  principles  of  this 
philosophy  In  all  its  manifold  applications  to  life  and  education,  and  with  a  rich  vein 
of  illustration,  diat  Professor  Giddings  has  devoted  the  several  chapters  of  his  most 
popular  volume  on  Democracy  and  Empire. 

Followers  of  Herbert  Spencer  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  another  of  Professor 
Giddines's  essays,  which  appeared  in  the  International  Monthly  for  November,  1900. 
entitled  "Modem  Sociology,"  in  which  he  classifies  a  large  part  of  recent  sociological 
literature,  tracing  it  all  back  to  Spencer,  and  showing  its  relation  to  his  work,  which 
he  regards  as  the  beginning  of  modern  sociology.  He  has  also  supplied  a  much 
needed  interpretation  of  the  organic  unity  of  Mr.  Spencer's  sociological'  readings. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  department  of  sociological  work  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  in  which  a  large  number  of  economists  are  interested,  is  the  study 
in  social  origins,  especially  in  the  beginnings  of  institutions,  traced  in  their  relation 
to  ea>nomic  and  other  objective  factors  in  development.  Certainly  the  most 
suggestive  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  that  has  been  done  was  that  attempted  by 
Professor  Patten,  in  his  work  on  the  Dmclopment  of  English  Thought,  which 
traced  the  movement  of  social  life  and  institutions  in  Ertgiand  through  the  last 
three  centuries.  This  work  appeared  in  the  year  1899.  Professor  Lindley  M. 
Keasby,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  who  has  been  working  along  similar  lines,  but  with  the  data 
of  primitive  society  more  particularly  in  mind,  published  in  the  International 
Monthly  for  April,  1900,  an  article  on  the  Institution  of  Society,  which  marks  a  new 
and  interesting  departure,  and  one  which,  like  all  new  departures,  perhaps  over- 
estimates the  relative  weight  of  some  of  its  conclusions.  Some  of  the  results  of 
Professor  Keasby*s  inquiry  are  summed  up  in  the  following  words:  "From  the 
present  vantage  ground,  it  seems  to  me  possible  to  distinguish,  therefore,  two 
collective  units  and  a  transitional  form,  whose  evolutional  order  from  family  to 
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tribe,  to  dan,  is  along  a  distinctly  marked  economic  line.  The  domestic  union — 
which  is  at  once  the  most  intimate  and  the  least  complex — lies  in  the  extremity  of  a 
field  that  exact  science  has  already  traversed.  Qustered  about  this  is  tlie  tribal 
aggregate  which  has  no  collective  identity  save  sameness  of  place  and  race. 
Through  this  concourse  co-operation  strikes  a  path  that  leads  to  the  permanent  pro- 
ductive clan — which,  as  an  association,  is  at  least  co-ordinated,  if  not  yet  compJete— 
and  by  this  change  in  the  method  of  organization  the  inquiry  is  brought  within  the 
confines  of  politics  and  political  economy.  These  are  Belds  that  social  science  \as 
repeatedly  explored;  there  can  be  no  more  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  right  road 
to  society.  Looicing  back  over  the  ground,  co-operation  clearly  marks  the  turning 
point  toward  the  social  way.  Further  forward,  we  cannot  at  present  proceed.  It 
has  been  merely  a  reconnaissance,  and  not  a  tfaoroughgoii^  inquiry;  but  our  survey 
has  not  been  entirely  in  vain  if  on  our  return  we  may  affirm:  Biology  affords  us  the 
fomily,  Sociol(^y  properly  begins  with  the  clan. 

"In  taking  coHDperation  as  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  socialization,  I  do  not 
mean  to  inter  that  society,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  constituted  solely  npon  this 
principle.  During  the  course  of  civilization  many  other  elements  have  entered  in  to 
alter  tiie  social  constitution.  Since  then  the  co-operative  principle  has  passed  thmagh 
many  vicissitudes,  and  yet  in  many  phases  of  social  life  it  prevails,  not  always  with 
the  same  force  as  in  eaxly  clan  life,  because  in  the  modem  struggle  for  existence 
there  is  no  such  universal  occasion  for  the  combined  effort  of  males.  Along  ccrtahi 
lines  of  endeavor,  however,  the  co-operative  plan  is  still  essential,  pre-eminently  in 
military  activity,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  every-day  business  life.  Modem 
political  institutions  are  likewise  rooted  in  the  original  organization  of  the  dan,  and 
that  is  why  they  are  still  one-sided.  It  is.  indeed,  a  significant  fact  that  women, 
who  have  no  clan  tradition  of  their  own  to  fall  back  upon,  are  pre-eminently  hiniily 
folk  and  domestic  economists,  while  their  hu<^bands  remain  clansmen  in  their  pro- 
ductive life,  and  are  only  as  consumers  domestic. 

"Enouf^h  has  been  said,  I  hope,  to  show  that  the  sodal  sentiment  characteristic  of 
modem  civilization  is  neither  universal  nor  primordial,  but  simply  an  elaboration  of 
an  earlier  economic  instinct.  Society,  as  we  know  it  historically,  is  neither  an 
original  institution,  nor  is  it  rooted  in  the  natural  family.  Sociality  arose  in  the 
first  place  out  of  the  economic  necessity  of  productive  co-operation  among  certain 
groups  of  males,  and  established  in  this  way,  it  has  naturally  grown  to  indude.  not 
the  whole  human  race,  as  some  abstract  theorists  suppose,  btit  only  particular 
nations  of  men  who  have  long  lived  together  in  one  place  and  gradually  learned  the 
advantages  of  association." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Sdence  Assodation,  held  in  Washington 
in  May,  1900,  several  papers  were  presented  for  discussion,  treating  of  social  changes 
during  the  last  half  century.  The  first  one.  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  took  up  the 
social  changes  in  the  United  States,  characterizing  the  period  under  review  as  the 
era  of  machinery  and  combination.  "The  sewing  machme,  the  reaper  and  mower, 
the  electric  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  electric  motor  and  heater  and  lighter,  the 
combination  of  giant  power  and  feminine  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  factory  machinery, 
the  science  of  metallurgy,  the  printing  press,  and  every  form  of  human  trioraph 
over  the  brute  existence  or  unwilling  co-operation  of  natural  forces — these  have  been 
mainly  the  achievements  of  the  last  fifty  years.  They  have  wrought  changes,  sm* 
as  no  former  period  of  thrice  its  length  has  ever  seen ;  they  have  bronriit  the  ends 
of  the  earth  into  close  communication  with  each  other,  and  they  have  left  few  of  the 
ancient  mysteries  of  geography  to  be  explored.  They  have  simplified  and  vut^rized 
the  problems  of  politics:  little  is  left  now.  outside  of  Asia  and  Africa  (if  even 
there),  of  the  'divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king:'  the  Lord's  Annointed  has  ceased  to 
draw  on  the  oil  flask  for  his  title  to  sovereignty;  and  the  arcana  of  paHiamentary 
government  have  been  opened  to  the  competition  of  all  bidders."  Mr.  Sanfiora 
calls  attention  to  the  greatest  change  in  the  Southern  States  as  that  of  labor  frcwn 
a  servile  to  a  wage-earning  basis;  to  another  change  by  which  human  life  has  been 
broadened :  namely,  the  improvement  of  transportation,  which  in  its  results  has  to 
some  extent  counteracted  the  narrowing  tendencies  of  the  factory  system.  Lastly 
the  author  comments  upon  some  of  the  consequences  of  increased  ease  of  living. 
At  this  same  meeting,  Mr.  E.  \V.  Sanborn,  of  New  York  City,  presented  a  paper  on 
Social  Changes  in  New  England,  in  which  he  said  that  the  praise  of  old-fashioned 
social  life  will  hardly  bear  examination,  and  in  which  he  dwelt  with  favor  upon  the 
recent  industrial  development  of  New  England,  which  he_  believed  had  not  yet  come 
to  a  halt.  Mrs.  Orra  Langhome,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  discussed  the  social  changes 
in  Virginia,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  greatest  change  had  been  in  the  land  sys- 
tem, the  breaking  up  of  the  great  estates,  and  the  banishing  of  the  type  of  country 
gentleman.  In  their  place  nave  come  new  industries,  especially  notable  amoiK 
which  are  the  canning  factories  and  the  creameries,  the  ponkry  farms  and  floral 
gardens. 
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The  race  problems  of  the  South  came  in  for  an  unusual  share  of  discussion  daring 
the  year  1900.  Not  only  by  Northern  and  Southern  white  men  and  black  men  were 
these  topics  discussed  at  the  usual  conferences  at  Tuskegee,  Hampton,  and  Capon 
Springs,  but  also  in  a  special  convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Society 
for  thw  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Race  Conditions  and  Problems  in  the  South. 
(See  Alabama,  paragraph  Montgomery  Conference.)  This  conference,  which  was 
organized  by  Southern  white  men,  was  known  as  the  Montgomery  Conference, 
being  held  in  May,  1900,  at  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  promisii^  sod<dogical  raovements  of  recent  times. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  this  first  annual  meeting  has  been  published  b^  tiie 
society,  which  has  estaUished  a  permanent  bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture, with  offices  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  constitutes  an  in^)o^tBnt  contribution 
to  this  subject. 

Students  of  sociology  will  be  greatly  interested  in  a  series  of  moncwraphs  on 
American  Social  Economics,  published  under  the  editorship  of  Herbert  6.  Adams, 
for  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  for  the  United  States  Commission  for  the 
Paris  Exposition.  Twenty  mimbers  were  issued  and  a  limited  supply  distributed  at 
the  Exposition.  An  outline  of  the  Social  Economy  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
by  Richard  Waterman,  Jr.,  constituted  the  first  number.  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
of  the  Department  of  I^or  at  Washington,  contributed  several  numbers,  dealing 
with  such  topics  as  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Employment  Bureaus,  Inspection 
of  Factories  and  Workshops  and  Mines,  the  Sweating  System,  Arbitration,  and 
Building  and  Loan  Associations.  Other  monographs  were  as  follows:  Two  by  Dr. 
E  D.  Jones  on  The  Country  and  the  People,  and  on  Resources  and  Industries; 
Commercial  Institutions  by  W.  H.  Schoff,  Cooperation  and  Profit  Sharing  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  the  Housing  Problem  by  Lawrence  Veiller,  Religious  Movements  by  Josiah 
Strong,  Municipal  Movements  by  F.  W.  Speirs,  Industrial  Betterment  by  W.  H. 
Tolman,  Y.  M.  C  A.  Work  by  H.  S.  Ninde,  Social  Economic  Legislation  by  R.  H. 
Whitten,  Public  H^ene  by  S.  W.  Abbott,  and  Salvation  Army  Work  by  Booth 
Tucker. 

SOOOTEA.  See  Zoologicai.  LrTERATL-u. 

S0X«07Tdn*,  VuDfuiR  Serg^yevicb,  Russian  philosopher,  publicist  and  poet, 
died  August  13,  ipoo.  He  was  born  on  January  28,  1853,  and  in  1874  he  obtained  the 
master's  degree  (or  his  Crisis  of  Western  Philosophy,  being  appointed  docent  in 
philosophy  and  later  to  a  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  After  his 
doctot's  dissertation.  Criticism  of  Abstract  Principles  (1880),  he  became  docent  at 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  An  oration  against  capital  punishment  (March, 
1881,  when  Alexander  II.  was  killed)  was  the  chief  reason  of  his  retirement  from 
lecture^ip  and  the  post  in  the  ministry,  in  1882.  As  a  public  lecturer  he  reappeared 
again  toward  the  end  of  the  90's,  attracting  great  crowds  of  hearers.  As  early  as 
1890  he  oJled  attention  to  the  inevitable  conflict  of  "Panmon^olism"  and  Momim- 
medanism  with  Christianity,  and  how  can  the  latter  triumph  without  fwhting?  And 
his  last  words  in  print  were  about  the  conBict  with  China.  As  a  poet  Solovyoff  was 
a  lyric,  somewhat  mystically  inclined,  but  decidedly  opposed  to  "pure  art"  and  the 
decadents,  on  whom  he  spared  no  darts  of  sarcasm.  Among  his  works,  which  would 
fill  dozens  of  volumes,  the  most  important  arc;  Philosophical  Principles  of  Perfect 
Knowledge  (1877)  ;  La  Russie  ct  I'Eglise  UniverseUe  (Paris,  1889)  ;  An  Apology  for 
Good  (second  edition,  Moscow,  1S99)  ;  The  National  Question  in  Russia,  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  essays,  in  two  volumes,  besides  many  translations  of  philosophical 
works. 

80>iALIT<ANP.  The  most  eastern  part  of  Africa,  extending  or  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  consists  of  3  dependencies  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

Somali  Coast  is  a  British  protectorate  lying  between  the  French  and  Italian  de- 
pendencies. Its  estimated  area  is  68,000  square  miles  and  its  population,  though  not 
definitely  known,  may  be  placed  at  about  240.000.  The  aggregate  foreign  trade  for 
the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  about  $3,925,000.  One  of  the  principal  imports  is 
cotton  goods,  mostly  supplied  by  Americans.  Trade  is  increasing,  but  it  appears 
that  the  railway  under  construction  by  the  French  from  Jiboutil  to  Harar  is  threaten- 
ing a  part  of  the  trade  with  Abyssinia. 

Somali  Coast  and  Obock,  a  protectorate  and  a  colony  respectively  of  France,  have 
a  combined  area  of  about  5000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  |>opulation  of  22,000. 
French  influence,  however,  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  mto  the  interior,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  perhaps  40,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  200.<xio.  The 
direct  trade  is  largely  with  France.  A  railway  has  been  projected  from  Jiboutil  to 
Harar  and  some  50  miles  have  already  been  constructed. 

Italian  SomaUland,  which  extends  southward  to  the  Juba  River,  has  an  area  of 
about  100,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  400.000.    The  Italian 
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government  has  given  ( 1899)  the  administration  of  both  the  towns  and  Hie  hinto^ 
land  to  the  ItaUan  Trading  Company  of  Benadir, 

SONS  OF  THB  AMERICAN  ItSyOt.UTI0N,  organized  1889.  is  simitar  in 
purpose  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  amalgamate  the  two  organizations.  The  society  had  a  membership  on 
April  30,  igoo,  of  9671.  There  are  38  State  societies,  one  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  one  in  Hawaii.  President-general,  J.  C.  Breckinridge.  U.  S.  A.;  secre- 
tary-general, Samuel  E.  Gross,  Chicago,  111. 

SONS  OF  TUB  BBVOZiUmN,a  society  first  organized  in  New  York  tn  iBj^ 
comprising  only  the  male  descendants  over  21  years  old.  of  a  person  who  was  a 
"military,  navat,  or  marine  officer,  soldier  or  sailor,  or  official  in  the  service  of  an; 
one  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  national  government 
between  April  19,  1775,  and  the  same  day  in  1783.  The  last  triennial  meeting  was 
held  at  Denver,  Col.,  April  19,  1899.  The  next  is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  19.  1902.  There  arc  30  State  societies  and  one  in  the  District  of  CdonUrii 
with  over  7000  members.  General  president,  ex-Governor  John  Lee  Carn^L 
Maryland;  general  secretary,  J.  M.  Montgomery,  NeW  York. 

S080N.  A  new  food  product,  much  used  in  1900,  is  soson.  This  is  a  dry. 
odorless,  tasteless,  concentrated  meat.  It  occurs  as  a  light  yellowish -brown  powder 
which  is  not  hygroscopic.  Its  analysis,  according  to  Professor  Konig  Munster,is 
as  follows:  Water,  4.92;  nitrogenous  matter  (albumen),  93.66;  ether,  0.30;  and 
ash,  1. 12.  When  calculated  for  the  dry  substance  the  pure  albumen  amounts  to 
98.5  per  cent,  of  the  product.  It  contains,  therefore,  7  per  cent  more  albumen  thin 
tropon,  and  21  per  cent,  more  than  plasmon.  Ordinary  meat  contains  20  per  cent 
of  albumen,  a  small  amount  of  fat,  extractive  matter  and  salts,  and  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  water.  A  pound  of  soson  is  calculated  to  be  equal  in  value  to  sVi  pounds 
of  beef,  or  13  litres  of  milk,  or  51^  pounds  of  potatoes.  Soson  is  said  to  be 
entirely  free  from  gelatine.  It  is  used  as  a  food  in  cancer,  tuberculosis,  an«nia, 
malnutrition,  gout,  diabetes  and  obesity. 

SOUDAN.   See  French  Soldak  and  Egypt  {paragraph  Egyptian  Soudan). 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  The  present  conditions  of  the  countries  of  South  America 
are  stated  in  the  articles  on  the  countries  themselves.  This  article  deals  only  with 
the  continent  as  a  whole.  Immigration  to  South  America,  which  in  general  is 
comparatively  small,  is  largest  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  In  the  former  couotry 
Italians  are  especially  numerous,  and  in  the  southern  Brazilian  states  Germans  are 
so  much  in  the  ascendancy  that  the  German  language  is  spoken  throughot*  large 
districts. 

Commerce. — The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  lead  in  the 
foreign  trade,  with  Germany,  especially,  increasing  in  importance  as  a  factor.  The 
total  annual  exports  are  reported  to  approximate  $450,000,000  and  the  imports, 
$350,000,000.  The  value  of  South  American  exports  to  Great  Britain  was  $48,487.- 
427  in  1898  and  $60,997,490  in  1899;  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued 
for  the  two  years  at  $49,:«9,2S4  and  $50,030,579  respectively.  In  1870  the  value  of 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States  by  the  South  American  countries  was 
$18,200,587,  and  in  1899,  $35,659,902,  an  increase  of  96  per  cent ;  during  the  same 
period  the  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from  $42,^3.841  to  $86,587,853. 
a  gain  of  loi  per  cent.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1900 
were  valued  at  $,■^8,945,721,  which  shows  a  gain  of  less  than  half  of  i  per  cent  over 
1890.  In  the  fiscal  year  1900  South  American  exports  to  the  United  States  amonn^ 
to  $93,635,134,  an  increase  of  about  4'A  per  cent,  over  the  figures  for  189a 
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International  Troubles.— In  the  fall  of  1900  the  Chilean  government  demanded 
that  Bolivia  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  Pacific  province  of  Antofagasta,  which  the 
latter  had  mortgaged  after  the  war  of  1883.  Chile,  however,  offered  Bolivia  the  use 
of  a  port  with  the  privilege  of  imposing  custom  duties.  The  proposals  were  not 
accepted  by  Bolivia.  Argentina  and  Peru  strongly  sympathized  with  Bolivia,  and 
it  was  reported  that  a  combination  had  been  formed  to  defeat  Chile's  aims. 

The  Madrid  Conference.— On  November  11,  1900,  there  convened  at  Madrid,  Spain, 
a  conference  composed  of  representatives  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Latin  countries 
of  America,  except  Bolivia.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  bring  about  more 
cordial  relations  between  the  Latin- American  republics  and  to  strengthen  the  sympa- 
thy arising  from  racial  similarity  and  augment  commercial  development  between 
them  and  Spain.  Vigorous  attacks  were  made  on  the  Spanish-American  treatjr  of 
Paris.  For  some  time  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  distrust  toward  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  portions  of  Latin  America.  The  significance  of  the  Madrid 
conference  may  have  been  overestimated,  but  it  was  regarded  with  some  disfavor 
in  the  United  States  press,  which  remarked  upon  the  shortsightedness  of  the  small 
rn>ublics  in  looking  for  aid  to  Spain.  The  most  important  measure  adopted  at  the 
Madrid  conference  was  a  plan  for  compulsory  arbitration  between  the  republics. 
The  Chilean  delegation  protested  against  this  measure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
its  provisions  can  be  carried  out,  especially  in  view  of  the  natural  instability  of  the 
Latin-American  peoples  and  the  strained  situation  already  existing  between  several 
of  the  republics. 

SOUTH  APSTRALIA,  a  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the  con- 
stitution taking  effect  January  i,  1901,  extends  through  the  central  part  of  the  con- 
tinent from  the  north  to  the  south  coast,  touching  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Victoria  on  the  east  and  western  Australia  on  the  west.  The  capital  is  Adelaide, 
with  a  population,  including  the  suburbs,  of  about  150,000. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — South  Australia  besides  the  state  proper  in- 
cludes the  Northern  Territory,  added  in  1863;  the  total  estimated  area  is  903,690 
square  miles-  The  population  of  the  entire  state  in  1900  was  estimated  at  370,700. 
Immigration  and  emigration  are  about  equal.  There  is  no  established  church.  The 
leading  denominations,  named  in  the  order  of  their  numerical  importance,  are  Angli- 
can, Wesleyan,  and  other  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and 
Baptist  Education,  which  is  controlled  by  the  state,  is  free  and  nominally  compul- 
sory. The  latest  reports  show  that  there  are  677  state  schools,  with  1^3  teachers 
and  62,316  pupils,  the  expenditure  in  189^  being  £139,682.  There  are  about  240 
private  schools,  with  upward  of  12,000  pupils,  and  a  number  of  denominational  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  University  of  Adelaide  has  about  300  students.  There  is  a 
school  of  mines  and  industries,  and  a  training  college  for  teachers. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  form  of  government  in  South  Australia  was  not 
changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  federated  Australian  com- 
monwealth. (See  Australian  Federation.)  The  constitution  of  South  Australia, 
dating  from  1856.  places  the  executive  author!^  with  a  governor  (the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Tennyson  since  February,  1899),  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  ministry  of  six  members  responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  house 
of  assembly,  members  of  the  former,  24  in  number,  being  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
terms  of  nine  years,  and  members  of  the  latter,  54  in  number,  being  elected  in  the 
same  manner  for  terms  of  three  years.  Suffrage  is  held  by  both  men  and  women. 
The  premier  and  treasurer  since  December.  1899.  has  been  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Holder. 
There  are  inferior  and  circuit  courts  and  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  two  puisne  judges. 

Revenue  accrues  mainly  from  customs,  internal  imposts,  railways,  posts  and 
telegraphs;  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  for  public  works,  railways,  and  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1899  were  £2,665.477  and 
£2,632.840  respectively,  and  the  revenue  for  1900  was  £2,763.168.  The  expenditure 
for  1900  was  estimated  at  £2.711.140.  The  public  debt  in  l8gg  amounted  to  £24,916,- 
310,  of  which  about  three-fourths  has  been  expended  on  railways,  water-works,  and 
telegraphs. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industries  are  agriculture  and  cattle- 
raising,  and  mining  has  become  of  some  importance.  The  southern  part  of  the 
country  is  fertile,  being  especially  adapted  to  wheat  culture,  but  farther  north  there 
arc  large  areas  of  desert  land.  The  wheat  production  in  1898  amounted  to  about 
18.779.000  bushels.  In  the  year  1896-97.  1.473.200  gallons  of  wine  were  produced,  of 
which  39l,aa8  gallons  were  exported;  in  18(^-99.  1.080,800.  of  which  507.065  gallons 
were  exported.  Other  agricultural  products  are  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  oranges, 
lemons,  almonds,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  In  1899  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  in 
the  state  was  5.667,283;  cattle.  275,794;  horses.  168.695.  The  principal  mineral  de- 
posits hitherto  discovered  are  copper  and  silver,  but  gold,  lead,  manganese,  bismuth. 
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iron,  and  coal  are  known  to  exist  The  commerce  of  South  Australia  is  ctiit^iy  with 
Great  Britain  and  British  possessions.  Of  the  imports  accredited  to  other  countries 
—about  ^667,500  in  1898— nearly  one-half  came  from  the  United  States.  The  total 
imports  and  exports  in  1899  were  i6,883,958  and  iS,388,396  respectirely.  Of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  1899  the  British  unpire  was  credited  with  8B.5  per  cent,  and 
83  per  cent,  respectively. 

SOUTH  OAROUNA,  a  southern  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area 

of  30.570  square  miles.   The  capital  is  Columbia. 

Mineralogy. — Within  the  past  three  years  quarrying  has  made  rapid  strides  tn 
this  State.  The  value  of  the  total  output  of  granite  in  1897  was  only  $37,820;  in  i8g8 
it  increased  to  $169,518,  and  in  1899,  to  ¥361,034.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  limestone  for  1899,  the  total  value  bein^  about  $17,650,  as  compared  with 
$34,000  in  1898.  The  estimated  amount  of  gold  mmed  in  1900  was  5932  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $122,625 ;  and  of  silver,  395  fine  ounces,  valne,  $241.  During  the  twelve 
months  from  December  i,  1899,  to  November  30,  1900,  there  were  77,692  tons  of 
phosphate  shipped,  which  yielded  a  total  royalty  to  the  State  of  $23,461. 

Agriculture. — The  total  commercial  crop  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  was 
only  830,714  bales,  as  compared  with  1.035,414  bales  for  the  season  ending  August  31. 
1899.  The  olficial  preliminary  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  for  1900-01  placed  the 
total  acreage  at  2,3^,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  167  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 
The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  other  crops  for  the  calendar  y«r 
1900:  Corn,  13.12g.137  bushels,  $8,402,648;  wheat,  2,142.828  bushels.  $2,164,256;  oats. 
4,023,149  bushels,  $1,931,112;  rye.  29,265  bushels,  $30,728;  potatoes.  335.946  bushels. 
$335,946;  and  hay,  192,453  tons.  $2,213,210.  The  wheat  of  South  Carolina  brought 
a  better  price  in  igoo  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  only  Florida  and  New  Mexico 
surpassed  her  in  the  value  of  potatoes  per  bushel.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  tea  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  About  189a 
Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard  began  experimenting  with  this  plant  on  his  estate  near  Summer- 
ville.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  prove  the  complete  success  of  his  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Shepard  is  now  producing  excellent  grades  of  tea,  which  he  sells  at 
a  considerable  profit,  and  yet  at  prices  below  what  is  paid  for  imported  tea.  He  has 
recently  increased  the  area  devoted  to  tea  culture  from  60  to  75  acres.  Live  stock 
in  1900,  as  returned  by  the  tax  assessors,  comprised:  Horses,  73,282.  valued  at 
$2,967,366;  mules  and  asses,  96,360.  $4,142,333:  cattle,  213^33,  $1,882^606:  sheep  and 
goats.  52.548,  $53.525 :  and  hogs,  228.374.  $405.772- 

Industries. — Tlie  establishment  of  textile  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  State  con- 
tinues to  progress  rapidly.  During  1900, 27  new  cotton  mills,  containing  an  aggre- 
gate of  3i7,7c^  spindles  and  6500  looms,  were  built.  The  Olympta  Cotton  Mills,  at 
Columbia,  recently  completed,  ts  one  of  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  plants 
under  one  roof  in  the  world.  In  1899  there  were  10  manufacturers  of  ci|^rs  and  8 
of  tobacco,  and  their  combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  659,532  cigars,  and 
41 16  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  number  of  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  was 
40,  and  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy 

fTodticed  was  256  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  236,020  gallons;  and  fermented 
iquors  produced,  5985  barrels.  During  1900  there  were  37  commercial  and  business 
failures,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  7793  business  concerns  in  the 
State.  In  1899  the  number  of  failures  was  74 — about  i  per  cent  of  the  total  mnnber 
of  business  concerns. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  Charleston  aggregated  in  value  $1,124,671;  exports,  $7,151,720:  imports  of 
gold,  $333;  exports  of  merchandise  at  Beaufort,  $81,042;  exports,  $i89.9oiB:  total 
imports  of  merchandise  $1,205,113:  total  exports,  $7,34l,(^;  total  foragn  trade. 
$8,547,074,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $1,502,322. 

Railways. — The  total  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  172.76  miles.  The  tax  assessors  report  the  total  mileage  at  2S3(M3> 
valued  at  $24,518,485.  The  total  assessed  value  of  all  railroad  property  in  1900  was 
$25,359,273.  and  the  total  taxes,  $341,000.90. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  24  national  banks,  of  whicii  18  were  ni 
operation,  5  in  liquidation,  and  i  was  insolvent.  The  capital  stock  ag^r^aKd 
$2,095,500;  circulation  outstanding,  $1,505,149;  deposits.  $5,692,024:  and  reserx-e 
held,  $883,097.  The  State  banks,  June  30.  1900.  numbered  27,  and  had  capital. 
$1,307,224;  deposits,  $3,263,144:  and  resources.  $5,545,443:  and  ^ock  savings  banks. 
II,  with  capital,  $628,150;  depositors  (estimated),  25,130;  deposits,  $5,066^1:  and 
resources,  $6.694.659- 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury.  January  1.  1900,  was  $498,966:  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  during  the  calendar  year  1900,  $3,253.853 :  total.  $3.75^^39 : 
expenditures  during  the  calendar  year  1900.  $3.I37<9S3;  balance.  December  31.  190a 
$614,886.  The  assessed  valuations  for  1900  were:  Real  estate.  $102,137,777;  personal 
property,  $53,428,047;  railroad  property.  $25.3S9'273:  total,  $jBoj92SJOg7.  The  in- 
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crease  in  assessment  over  1899  is  as  follows:  Realty,  $1,067,636;  personal  property, 
$3,956,278:  railroad  property,  $478,895;  total,  $4,502,809.  The  total  funded  debt, 
December  31,  1900,  was  $6,506,569. 

Education. — In  1899  the  estimated  school  population  was  487,200;  enrolment  in 
public  schools,  369,875 ;  and  average  daily  attendance,  14^,799.  There  were  4046 
buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  public  school- 
property  was  $&45,5g6.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $728,455;  and  expenditures, 
$769,815,  of  which  $647,601  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $3.96— the  lowest 
average  reported  by  any  State  for  1899.  There  were  99  public  high  schools,  with  203 
teachers  and  3935  students;  31  private  secondary  schools,  with  117  teachers  and  1354 
students,  I  public  normal  school,  with  31  teachers  and  177  students  in  normal  courses; 
and  5  private  nonnal  schools,  with  16  teachers  and  99  students  in  normal  courses.  9 
colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  103  professors  and 
instructors,  1494  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $99,222;  2  sdiools 
of  technology  reported  37  professors  and  instructors,  557  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  a  total  income  of  $132,386;  and  g  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women 
reported  114  professors  and  instructors,  1178  students  in  all  departments,  and  a 
total  income  of  $109,469.  The  professional  schools  comprised:  3  theological 
schools,  with  15  instructors  and  37  students;  I  law  school,  with  r  instntctor  and  24 
students;  and  i  medical  school,  with  17  instructors  and  97  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1.151,149;  in  1900,  1,340.316;  increase  for  the  decade,  189,167,  or  16.4  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Charleston,  55,8cv;  Columbia,  21,- 
108;  Greenville.  11,860;  and  Spartanburg,  11,395. 

Railroad  Legislation. — By  an  act  approved  February  10,  1900,  it  was  provided  that 
railway  companies  whose  lines  entered  or  passed  through  the  same  town  or  city, 
should  be  required  to  build  connecting  tracks  for  the  interchange  and  delivery  of 
cars  and  freight.  Any  railway  corporation  whose  tracks  were  thus  connected  with 
those  of  another  railroad  was  to  be  obliged  to  transfer  to  that  road,  upon  demand 
of  the  consignee  or  owner  of  the  freight,  any  car  or  number  of  cars,  at  a  price  to 
be  fixed  by  the  railroad  commission,  but  which  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  pi  per 
car.  Empty  cars,  however,  were  to  be  retransferred  free  of  charge.  In  limitation 
of  the  sweepmg  provisions  of  this  law,  it  was  provided  that  the  state  railroad 
commissioners  should  have  power,  after  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  act  at  any  junctional  point,  where  they  considered  ttat  inter- 
railway  connections  would  be  unreasonable  and  unnecessary. 

An  act  was  approved  on  February  19,  1900,  amending  an  act  of  1898,  which  re- 
quired railroad  companies,  other  than  narrow  guage  roads,  and  those  operating  less 
than  40  miles  of  road,  to  provide  either  sq>arate  coaches  or  s«>arate  compartments 
in  coaches  for  white  and  negro  passengers.  The  law  of  1900  took  away  the  "separate 
compartment"  option  of  the  companies  to  whom  the  act  of  1898  applied,  and  made  it 
obligatory  upon  them  to  provide  separate  coaches  for  whites  and  negroes.  The  law 
further  provided,  that,  unless  the  separate  coaches  provided  for  blacks  or  whites 
were  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  one  or  the  other  of  them,  it  should  be 
unlawful  for  the  officers  or  employees  having  charge  of  the  train  to  permit  whites 
and  blacks  to  occupy  the  same  car.  And  for  an  infraction  of  this  provision,  a  fine 
was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  trainman  or  passenger,  as  the  case  might  be.  Con- 
ductors and  eim)loyees  of  trains  were  given  authority  to  eject  from  train  or  car 
any  one  who  refused  to  remain  in  a  car  to  which  he  was  assigned  or  to  remove  from 
a  car  to  which  he  was  not  assigned.  Another  provision  of  the  law  was  that  which 
relieved  railroad  companies  of  the  obligation  of  keeping  second-class  fares  in  force 
and  provided  that  all  railroads  to  which  the  act  of  1898  applied  should  charge  a 
maximum  rate  of  3  cents  per  mile. 

Several  alterations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the  dispensary  law.  From 
1893  to  1899.  inclusive,  the  State  profited  by  dispensaries  to  the  extent  of  $1,706,000. 
The  profit  for  the  year  1899  was  $414,181.74,  of  which  amount  counties,  towns,  and 
cities  received  $220,492.2^,  and  the  State,  $193,689.49.  By  the  amended  law  the 
State  will  hereafter  receive  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  dispensary  profits, 
and  the  counties  and  towns  a  much  larger  per  cent.  Other  amendments  provide  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  create  a  board  of  directors.  The 
dispensary  commissioner  is  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Persons  wishing  to  supply  liquors  to  the  State  are  required  under  penalty 
to  give  the  quality,  price,  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  liquors  they  propose  to  sell. 

Elections, — At  the  State  elections  of  1900  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor,  M.  B.  McSweeny,  who  was  elected  by  46.457  votes. 
Thc  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  all  other  candidates  were  elected  by  about 
the  same  vote,  with  no  opposing  candidates.  All  of  the  seven  Democratic  representa- 
tives to  Cot^ress  were  returned,  with  the  exception  of  Stanyame  Wilson  (Dem.), 
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in  the  fourth  district,  who  was  replaced  by  Joseph  T.  Johnson  (Dem.)  ;  and  James 
Norton  (Dem.).  in  the  sixth  district,  who  was  replaced  by  R.  S.  Scarborough 
(Dem). 

The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  41  Democrats;  and  in 
the  House,  of  123  Democrats  and  I  Republican.  In  igoi,  the  Legislature  will  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  3580  votes,  vChile  47,236 
votes  were  cast  for  Bryan.  In  1S96  McKinley  received  9313  votes,  and  Bryan 
received  58,798.  Thus  Bryan's  plurality  was  diminished  from  49.517  in  1896  to  43.- 
657  in  1900. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  M.  B.  McSweeny;  lieutenant-governor,  R.  B.  Scarborough;  secretary  of 
state,  M.  R.  Cooper;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Timmerman;  comptroller,  D.  P.  Derham; 
attorney-general,  G.  D.  BilHnger;  adjutant-general,  J.  W.  Floyd;  superintendent 
of  education,  J.  J.  McMahon — all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Henry  Mclver;  justices,  E.  B.  Gary,  Ira  B.  Jones, 
and  Y.  J.  Pope;  clerk,  U.  R.  Brooks — all  Democrats. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900,  except  that  J.  H.  Tillman  re- 
places Scarborough  as  lieutenant-governor ;  and  R.  H.  Jennii^s  Tq>laces  Timmerman 
as  treasurer. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  William  Elliott 
(Beaufort),  W.  J.  Talbert  (Parksville),  A.  C  Latimer  (Belton),  Sunj-ame  Wilson. 
D.  E.  Finley  (Yorkville),  James  Norton,  J.  W.  Stokes  (Orangeburg)— all 
Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  igoi  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  excqrt 
J.  T.  Johnson  (Spartanburg)  and  R.  C.  Scarborough  (Conway)  replace  Wilson  and 

Norton. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Benj.  R.  Tillman  (until  1901)  and  J.  U 
McLaurin  (until  1903) — both  Democrats. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  J.  L.  McLaurin  (until  1903)  from  Bennetts- 

ville;  vacant. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
77.650  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Pierre.  Dakota  was  ornmtzed  as  a  Territory. 
March  2.  1861,  and  was  divided  into  the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  Novem- 
ber 2,  1889. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  production  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  calendar 
year  1900  was:  Gold,  320,130  fine  otmces,  valued  at  $6,617,674,  and  silver.  280.000 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $170,800.  South  Dakota  ranked  third  among  the  States  in 
the  production  of  gold.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  $91,049: 
limestone,  $45,808,  and  sandstone,  $18,325.  The  shipments  of  mica  from  Custer 
County  have  begun  to  assume  very  large  proportions. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn.  32,418,819  bushels,  $9,401,458;  wheat,  20,149,684  bushels,  $11,686,817: 
oats,  12,653,266  bushels,  $3,036,784;  barley,  1,543.571  bushels,  $478,507;  rye,  27.804 
bushels,  $10,844;  potatoes,  4,030,841  busnels,  $1,451,103,  and  nay,  2,064,196  tons. 
$8,153,574.  The  number  and  value  of  live  stock,  as  assessed  for  taxation  in  the  year 
1900,  were  as  follows:  Horses.  351.596,  $7,509,575;  mules  and  asses,  4665.  $104,824; 
cattle,  955.577.  $15,742,523;  swine,  275.734,  $830,400:  sheep,  449.876,  $898,643.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  clip 
for  1900  at  2,422,661  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool  and  969,064  pounds  of 
scoured  wool. 

Industries. — In  1899  there  were  54  cigar  factories,  and  their  combined  production 
for  the  calendar  year  was  5.293.850  cigars.  The  following  statement  gives  com- 
parative statistics  of  the  commercial  and  business  failures  in  the  State  for  1898,  iSgfk 
and  1900: 

Year.  Number  of     Number  of  Business   Percent^^  of  Liabilities. 

Failures.  Concerns.  Failures. 

1898   20  6,555  0.31  $74,573 

1899   "  6,757  0.16  48.748 

1900   32  6,962  0.46  317.527 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  there  were  202  more  business  concerns  in  the  State 
in  1S99  than  in  1898,  and  205  more  in  1900  than  in  1899.  Although  the  number  gf 
failures  in  1900  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  in  the  precediiw  year, 
comparison  with  the  records  of  other  States  shows  that  the  percentage  of  nilures 
was  materially  below  the  average. 

Comm^rcf.— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  which  constitute  One  district  in  the  report  of  the  United  States 
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Treasury  Department,  a^egated  in  value  $755,426,  and  the  exports,  $6,442,303.  The 
imports  of  gold  were  $2033,  and  of  silver,  $14,237,  making  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  two  States  $7^13,99^ 

Railways. — ^The  new  railwsnr  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
anregated  136.66,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  about  295a  The  total  assessed 
valuation  of  railroad  property  in  1900  was  $12,741,397,  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  6.78  per  cent.    Only  2802.86  miles  of  track  were  assessed. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  56  national  banks,  of  which  9  were 
insolvent,  19  in  liquidation,  and  28  in  operation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated 
$1,505,000;  circulation  outstanding.  $661,235;  deposits,  $6,204,980,  and  reserve  held, 
$2,210,777.  The  State  banks  June  30, 1900,  numbered  log,  and  had  capital,  $1,245.227 ; 
deposits,  $5,322,384,  and  resources,  $7,142,357;  and  private  banks,  70,  with  capital, 
^45,076;  deposits,  $3,329,486,  and  resources,  |5,oo8,7i8.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Sioux  Falls  aj^egated 
$7,758,581,  an  increase  of  $987,336  over  the  preceding  year.  ■ 

Finances. — The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  were  $1,162,560;  total  expenditures,  $1,143,969;  balance  July  1,  1900, 
$555.70f.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  in  June,  1900,  was  $613,300, 
of  which  $370,800  was  in  coupon  bonds  and  $242,500  in  registered  bonds.  The 
assessed  valuations  as  equalized  by  the  State  board  for  1900  were:  Real  estate^ 
$119,821,418;  personal  property,  $39,207,012;  other  property,  $13,226,655;  total,  $172,- 
255,085,  an  increase  over  1899  of  $13,924,974,  or  8.8  per  cent. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  shows  a  total  enumeration  of  119,579  persons 
between  the  a^es  of  6  and  21.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  c^540,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance,  69,923.  There  were  4806  teachers,  3755  buildings  used 
as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $2,905,^^24.  The  total  school 
revenue  was  $1,645,529,  and  expenditures,  $1,605,623,  of  which  $941,797  was  for 
teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  averse  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the 
whole  school  year  was  $22.96.  There  were  29  public  high  schools,  with  74  teachers 
and  1871  secondary  students;  7  private  secondary  schools,  with  30  teachers  and 
247  secondary  students;  3  public  normal  schools,  with  27  teachers  and  568  students 
in  normal  courses;  and  i  private  normal  school,  with  3  teachers  and  58  students  in 
normal  courses.  Six  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported 
82  professors  and  instructors,  824  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of 
$77.455 ;  and  2  schools  of  technology  reported  29  professors  and  instructors,  484 
students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $64,033.  No  professional  schools 
were  reported. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
328,808;  in  1900,  401,570;  increase  for  the  decade,  72,762,  or  22.1  per  cent  The 
largest  city  is  Sioux  Falls,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  10,266. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Two  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted 
at  the  elections  in  November.  The  section  of  the  constitution  was  annulled  which 
directed  that  the  State  should  retain  exclusive  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  liquors;  and  counties  were  authorized  "to  invest  permanent  school  and  endowment 
funds  in  bonds  of  school  corporation,  State,  county,  or  municipality,  or  in  first 
mortgages  on  improved  farm  lands." 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections  in  1900  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor, 
Charles  N.  Herreid,  received  53,803  votes,  and  Lien,  the  Fusionist  nominee,  received 
40,091  votes.  Herreid's  plurality  was  13.712.  The  vote  for  congressmen  resulted  in 
the  change  of  one  of  the  two  representatives  at  large.  Eben  W.  Martin  (Rep.)  was 
elected  to  succeed  R.  J.  Gamble  (Rep.).  In  the  Slate  Legislature  of  1900  there  were 
38  Republicans  and  17  Fusionists  in  the  Senate  and  59  Republicans  and  28  Fusionists 
in  the  House.  In  the  Legislature  of  1901  there  will  be  39  Republicans  and  6  Fusion- 
ists in  the  Senate  and  78  Republicans  and  g  Fusionists  in  the  House.  In  the  national 
election  McKinley  had  54-530  votes,  and  Bryan  had  39.554  votes.  In  1896  McKinley 
had  41,042,  and  Bryan  had  41,225.  Thus,  in  1896  Bryan  had  a  plurality  of  183,  and 
in  1900  McKinley  had  a  plurality  of  14,986. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives.— State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  A.  E.  I-ee  (Fus.)  ;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  T.  Kean  (Rep.) ;  secretary  of 
state,  W.  H.  Roddle  (Rep.);  treasurer,  John  Schamber  (Rep.);  auditor,  Jas.  D. 
Reeves  (Rep.);  attorney-general,  J.  L.  Pyle  (Rep.);  superintendent  of  education, 
E  E.  Collins  (Rep.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Dighton  Corson;  associate  justices,  Dick  Haney 
and  H.  G.  Fuller;  clerk.  Miss  Jessie  Fuller — all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  C.  N.  Herreid ;  lieutenant-governor, 
George  W.  Snow ;  secretary  of  state,  O.  C.  Berg ;  treasurer,  John  Schamber ;  auditor, 
J.  D  Reeves ;  attorney-general,  J.  L.  Pyle ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  E.  E^ 
Collins ;  commissioner  of  school  and  public  lands,  David  Eastman. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  190a 
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Congressional  representatives  for  1900  ( s6th  Congress) :  Charles  H.  Burice 
(Pierre)  and  Robert  J.  Gamble  (Yankton) — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress);  E.  W.  Martin  (Dead- 
wood)  and  Charles  H.  Burke  (Pierre) — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  R.  F.  Pettigrew  (until  1901)  and  J.  H.  K|ie 
(until  1903) — both  Independent. 

Senators  for  igoi  (57th  Coi^ress)  :  James  H.  I^e  (until  1903),  from  Aberdeen 
(Ind.)  ;  one  vacancy. 

SOUTO,  UNIVBRSmr  OP  THB,  a  prominent  Protestant  Episcopal  institution 
at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  established  in  1868.  The  university,  which  in  1899-1900  had 
62  instructors  and  518  students,  embraces,  besides  the  undergraduate  college,  depart- 
ments of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  and  a  preparatory  school.  Its 
librai7  contains  43,516  volumes.  The  amount  of  productive  funds  is  ptawd  at 
$185.^1 ;  the  income  for  the  last  academic  year  was  $51,375,  in  addition  to  $6o.7«>i 
the  sum  received  by  gifts. 

SPAZK,  a  kingdom  of  southwestern  Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  has  an  area  of  197.67D  square  miles,  including  Ceuta  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1887,  of  17,565,632.  In  1900 
the  population  was  estimated  at  18,800,000.  The  largest  cities  are  the  capital. 
Madrid,  with  a  population  in  1887  of  470,283;  Barcelona,  272,481;  Valencia.  170,763  ; 
Seville,  143.182;  Malaga,  134,016.  Seventeen  other  towns  have  over  30.000  inhabi- 
tants. Emigration  to  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  is  extensive.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  national  church  of  Spain,  the  total  number  of  dissidents. 
Protestants,  Jews,  and  pagans,  being  only  about  30,000.  The  sjrstem  of  public  instnsc- 
tion  is  quite  ineflicient  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  municipalities,  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  national  finances,  and  the  attitude  of  the  cltrgy,  who  have  shown 
themselves  hostile  to  compulsory  secular  education.  In  1899^  w.i  per  cent  of  tbie 
population  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1885  there  were  24,529  public  and  5576 
private  primary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about  1,800,000.  Secondary  educa- 
tion is  insufficiently  provided  for;  of  universities  there  are  10,  with  about  17,000 
students.  The  most  important  are  Madrid,  with  5575  students  in  1897-98;  Barcdona, 
1887;  Valencia,  1728;  Salamanca,  1200;  Oviedo.  264. 

Production,  Industry,  and  Commerce. — The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat 
barley,  rye,  oats  and  maize,  flax  and  hemp,  olives,  fruit,  and  products  of  the  vise. 
The  country  is  exceptionally  rich  in  minerals,  containing  iron,  coal,  con>er,  silver, 
quicksilver,  zinc,  and  sulphur,  and  the  yield  of  minerals  is  annually  increasing.  In 
1898  nearly  11,000.000  tons  of  ore  were  mined,  of  which  coal  comprised  i.goaooo 
tons;  copper,  1,388.000  tons,  and  iron,  7,256.000  tons.  Catalonia  is  the  chief  oianu- 
facturing  region  of  Spain,  and  Barcelona,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  the  great 
centre  01  the  textile  and  paper  Industries.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  for  1809 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  cessation  of  war.  The  imports  for  that  year  amonnled 
to  936,536,385  pe-setas  (pes.  =  19.3  cents) .  and  the  exports  to  724.878.757  pesetas.  The 
chief  articles  of  import  in  their  order  of  importance  were  foodstuffs  and  sugar,  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  manufactures,  minerals  and  glassware,  chemical  products,  animals, 
timber,  machinery,  metals,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  paper,  and  wool.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  exported  were  grain,  sugar,  wine,  minerals,  metals,  animals,  and 
timber.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  United  States  sent  to  Spain 
cotton,  foodstuffs,  wood  manufactures,  and  mineral  oil  to  the  value  of  $i3.3Q9,68a 
and  brought  back  $5,950,047  worth  of  wine,  iron  ore  and  fruits.  The  new  tariff  that 
went  into  effect  on  January  i,  1900.  discriminates,  in  many  instances,  against  Ameri- 
can commodities  in  favor  of  France  and  Russia.  This  applies  to  American  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  and  scientific  instruments,  and  es^cially  to  mineral  oils,  the 
trade  in  which  is  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  the  prohibitive  duties.  The  war  with 
the  United  States,  by  plunging  Spain  into  great  financial  difficulties  and  revealitif 
the  country's  weakness,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  reform  and  has  led  to  dereloiH 
ment  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  The  movement  is  especially  powerful  m 
Commerce.  To  replace  the  markets  lost  with  the  colonies  Spanish  merchants  have 
turned  to  South  America.  The  merchant  navy  of  Spain  in  iBgR  comprised  436 
steamers  and  1145  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  506^*55.  The  railway  systems 
on  January  i,  1899,  comprised,  according  to  the  United  States  consular  reports, 
8068  miles  of  line,  the  rolling  stock  consisting  of  1835  locomotives  and  40,197  cars. 
Subsidies  amounting  to  $64,000,000  have  been  granted  hy  the  government  to  the  rail- 
way companies. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  is  raised  by  conscription,  all  Spanianls  over  19  being 
liable  to  service,  which  comprises  3  years  with  the  colors.  3  years  with  the  first 
reserve.  6  years  with  the  second  reserve.  The  peace  footing  is  ^,000  men  and  over 
7000  officers;  the  war  footing  is  184.000  men;  the  total  armed  strength  is  48acno 
men.    The  war  with  the  United  States  left  Spain  with  i  battleship.  3  annored 
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cruisers  and  i  protected  cruiser,  9  second  and  third-class  cruisers,  60  gunboats,  and 
V  torpedo  boats.  The  cruisers  Isabel  la  Catolica  and  Reima  Regente  are  now  building. 
The  cruiser  Cataluna  of  7000  tons  was  launch^  in  September,  igoa  The  Silvela 
ministry,  pledged  to  a  policy  of  economy,  restricted  the  expenditures  on  the  army 
and  navy.  The  Azcarraga  ministry,  now  in  power,  favors  the  strengthening  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  condition  of  the 
finances,  speak  against  any  elaborate  military  and  naval  programme.  Exceptions  are 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  which  have  been  fortified  at  great  expense  against 
possible  encroachment  on  the  part  of  England. 

Finance. — The  budget  estimates  for  1899-1900,  as  presented  to  the  Cortes,  showed 
an  inccnne  of  937.930,145  pesetas  and  an  expenditure  of  937.178,134  pesetas,  but  as 
the  opposition  prevented  a  vote  on  the  estimates,  the  budget  of  1898-99  was  continued 
in  force,  with  an  income  of  847,816,890  pesetas  and  an  expenditure  of  873,382,439 
pesetas.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1900-01  was  982,851,546  pesetas,  and 
the  expenditure,  947,544,479  pesetas.  Revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (land, 
trade,  mines,  r^istration),  indirect  taxation  (customs  and  excise),  the  national 
property,  the  tobacco  monopoly,  the  state  lottery,  and  the  mint.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  (which  requires  half  of  the  total 
revenue),  the  army  and  the  navy.  Economy  in  administration  and  radical  fiscal 
reforms  were  demanded  during  1900  by  the  powerful  National  Union  party.  The 
national  debt  on  July  i,  1899,  amounted  to  8,953,339,837  pesetas. 

Government. — Spain  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  the  executive  power  rest- 
ing in  the  king  and  the  legislative  power  in  the  king  and  Cortes.  The  Cortes  is 
composed  of  the  senate,  with  360  members,  and  the  congress,  with  431  deputies.  The 
houses  are  equal  in  power.  The  ministry  in  office  at  the  end  of  1900  was  con- 
stituted as  follows;  Premier,  Azcarraga;  foreign  affairs,  Aguilar  del  Campo;  finance. 


The  year  1900  in  Spain  was  marked  by  profound  movements  in  every  phase  of  the 
national  life.  Politics,  commerce,  industry,  the  arm^  and  the  navy,  the  monarchy 
itself,  were  affected  by  the  new  conditions  followmg  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  That  disaster  served  Spain  well  in  one  respect.  By  utterly  demoralizing  the 
finances  of  the  state  and  making  the  burden  of  taxation  intolerable,  it  brought  about 
a  universal  demand  for  fiscal  and  administrative  reform  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  on  the  other.  The 
struggle  between  this  movement,  essentially  liberal  in  character,  and  the  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  parties  in  power,  appeared  in  many  ways  during  the  year. 

The  Cabinet. — ^The  Silvela  ministry  had  come  in  after  the  war,  pledged  to  reform 
in  the  finances  and  the  general  administration.  Economy  was  the  chief  object  in 
view.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  being  spent  on  the  army,  the  navy,  and  in 
interest  on  the  public  debt;  less  than  10  per  cent,  was  being  devoted  to  education 
and  public  works.  Silvela  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  military  and  naval 
appropriations,  though  public  opinion  forced  him  into  the  expense  of  fortifying  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  and  the  port  of  Galicia.  On  January  20,  1900,  the 
minister  of  finance  submitted  to  the  chamber  a  bill  for  the  conversion  of  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  debts  into  perpetual  national  stock.  This  measure  concluded  the 
ministry's  financial  prc^ramme,  and  the  question  of  general  reform  was  next  to  be 
taken  up.  Before  doing  so  the  premier  reconstructed  his  cabinet  (April  19),  which 
was  Conservative,  by  admitting  a  Liberal,  Gasset,  as  minister  of  public  works, 
omunerce  and  industry,  a  new  department  hitherto  included  with  instruction  and 
fine  arts  under  the  name  Fomcnto.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  Silvela  cabinet  was 
insincere  in  its  pretensions  at  reform,  and  especially  the  National  Union  movement 
and  the  Separatist  agitation  drove  it  to  reaction.  It  showed  itself  inclined  to  give 
the  clergy  large  powers  in  the  educational  system,  it  proposed  a  revision  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  codes,  tending  to  subordinate  the  judiciary  to  the  government;  it  struck 
at  once  at  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  jury  system  by  formulating  laws  to  the 
effect  that  all  press  offences  involving  the  army  and  the  navy  should  be  tried  before 
courts-martial.  On  September  32  Martinez  Cfampos  died,  and  Linares,  minister  of 
war,  appointed  General  Weyler  to  succeed  him  as  captain-general  of  Madrid.  The 
act  was  plainly  a  move  in  the  plan  of  making  the  army  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  ministers  of  the  interior  and 
agriculture.  On  October  21  Silvela  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  resigned, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  escape  the  responsibilities  which  his  promises  of  reform 
had  laid  upon  him.  The  ministry  was  reconstituted  as  given  above  under  the 
paragraph  Government.  Virtually  it  stood  for  a  combination  of  Silvela's  reaction- 
ary policy,  and  its  composition  indicated  the  near  abandonment  of  economy  in  regard 
to  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the  resurrection  of  militarism. 
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The  National  Union  Movement. — The  refusal  of  Catalonia  to  pay  imposts,  late 
in  1899,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  National  Union,  which  assumeid  the 
direction  of  the  widespread  movement  for  reform.  The  greatest  activity  was  dis- 
played by  the  merchants  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  but  the  economic 
feature  was  not  the  only  one.  To  some  degree  all  the  liberal  elements  in  Spain 
sympathized  with  the  National  Union  party,  for  its  .demands  included  the  entire 
reorganization  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation:  fiscal  and  administrative  reform, 
the  amelioration  of  the  judicial  system,  the  introduction  of  an  effective  system  of 
compulsory  education,  the  improvement  of  the  provincial  governments.  In  view  of 
the  excessive  burden  of  taxation  and  the  government's  policy  of  expenditure  the 
National  Committee  advised  property  holders  to  reftise  to  pay  taxes.  On  January 
14,  1900,  400  delegates,  representing  50  chambers  of  commerce,  39  agriculture 
societies,  and  37  mercantile  and  industrial  associations,  met  at  Valladolid  and  adopted 
the  programme  outlined  above.  The  fiercest  opposition  to  the  Nationalists  came 
from  the  upper  classes  and  the  clergy,  who  would  wish  to  see  the  army  a^frandized 
and  secular  education  neglected.  The  government  vigorously  prosecuted  the  leaders 
of  the  National  Union  party  and  all  who  refused  to  pay  taxes.  In  May  riots  broke 
out  in  Seville,  Valencia,  Polencia,  and  Barcelona.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  the 
provinces  of  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  and  on  Jttne  21  in  Madrid.  The  constituti<Hul 
guarantees  were  suspended  in  many  other  provinces,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had 
not  been  restored. 

Separatism. — In  Catalonia  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  central  government  came 
near  to  revolution.  The  province  of  Barcelona  especially,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  in  Spain,  objected  to  being  taxed  for  the  support  of  an  excessively  large 
army  while  industry  and  commerce  received  little  attention  from  the  govemmenL 
Other  provinces  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  y/ith  a  system  of  taxation  that 
drained  the  outlying  regions  for  the  benefit  of  Madrid  and  the  bureaucracy  then. 
Though  no  mention  was  made  by  the  province  of  actual  secession,  strong  demands 
were  put  forth  for  larger  local  power. 

Proposals  were  made  to  the  cabinet  that  fiscal  contracts  should  be  made  with  cer- 
tain provinces,  according  to  which  they  were  to  contribute  an  annual  quota  without 
being  subject  to  the  taxing  powers  of  the  Cortes.  In  case  of  extraordinary  need, 
special  contributions  were  to  be  agreed  upon  by  contract.  The  Silvela  cabinet 
promptly  rejected  this  measure,  causing  violent  feeling  in  the  disaffected  provinces. 
Though  the  separatist  movement  was  not  at  all  coincident  with  the  National  Union 
agitation,  they  nevertheless  worked  as  allies  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  since  they 
agreed  in  many  economic  and  political  features,  and  equally  enjoyed  the  hatred  and 
persecution  of  the  government. 

Carlism. — Late  in  October  and  in  November  a  number  of  uprisings  in  Catalonia  and 
the  province  of  Alicante  were  taken  by  the  government  as  the  beginnings  of  the 
Carlist  movement.  A  band  of  armed  men  attacked  the  barracks  of  the  civil  guard 
at  Badalona,  near  Barcelona,  and  other  bands  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city.  Telegraph  wires  were  cut  in  man;y^  places,  and  the  government  was  badly 
frightened.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Gassetia  di  Venesia,  Don-Carios 
emphatically  denied  all  participation  in  the  disturbances,  and  declared  that  if  the 
insurgents  were  Carlists  they  had  risen  without  his  permission,  and  were  doing  his 
cause  more  harm  than  good.  The  authorities,  nevertheless,  made  a  great  anti-Carlist 
demonstration,  arrested  a  number  of  bishops  and  members  of  the  lower  clergy,  sup- 
pressed Carlist  journals,  closed  many  clubs,  and  one  Catholic  seminary.  The  band 
of  partisans  in  Alicante  was  defeated  and  dispersed. 

the  Bourbon  Marriage.— On  December  18  the  queen  regent  informed  the  chamber 
of  thB|proposed  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Asturias.  to  Charles  de 
Bournn,  Count  of  Caserta,  son  of  the  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  match 
was  a  love  affair,  and  had,  its  supporters  said,  no  political  significance.  But  the 
Liberals  m  the  Cortes  opposed  the  plan  vehemently,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
reply  to  the  queen's  letter.  The  marriage  was  approved  by  the  Cortes,  but  caused 
the  greatest  apprehensions  throughout  the  country.  The  father  of  the  groom,  h 
was  said,  was  a  friend  of  Don  Carlos,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  Bourbon  ideals  of 
monarchy.  The  Princess  of  Asturias,  the  heiress  to  the  throne,  would  therefore 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  partisans  of  absolutism  and  clerical  domination. 
Considering  the  disorganized  state  of  the  country,  the  disaffection  of  the  army  the 
hostihhr  of  the  provinces,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  the  constitiitioo 
might  be  overthrown  and  a  despotic  monarchy  established. 

A  convention  was  signed  in  Washington  on  November  7,  1900,  by  which  Spain 
ceded  the  islands  of  Cagayan  and  Sibutu.  her  only  remaining  possessions  in  the 
Pacific,  to  the  United  States,  receivmg  $100,000  for  them.  It  appeared  that  these 
islands,  which  belong  to  the  Philippine  group,  had  been  overlooked  by  the  commis- 
sioners who  drafted  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1898.  See  Colonies. 
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SFANISB  ZJTBRATDBE.  History  and  Biography.-~The  consequences  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  causes  of  Spain's  decline,  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  Spanish  writers  during  the  past  year.  A  noteworthy 
volume  is  The  Moral  of  the  Defeat,  by  Senor  Morote,  a  journalist,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  El  Liberal,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  a  large  part  of  the  Cuban  campaign. 
The  book  is  important,  not  only  for  accuracy  and  impartiality,  but  especially  for 
the  indications  which  the  author  points  out  of  a  coming  regeneration  in  Spain. 
Another  work  which  has  won  favor  is  The  National  Problem,  by  Macias  Picavea. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  Spanish  people  and  the  history  of  their  development,  physical 
and  moral ;  and  among  the  causes  of  their  present  decline  he  assigns  first  place  to 
defects  in  their  educational  system.  Reconstitutton  and  Europeanisation  of  Spain 
is  a  summary  of  the  labors  of  a  national  league  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1898  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  programme  of  political  and  social  reform.  The  appendix 
includes  historical  essays;  one  upon  Isabella  I.,  from  which  lessons  are  drawn  in 
support  of  the  proposed  reforms.  In  this  connection  should  also  be  cited  two  short 
addresses — Spam  of  Yesterday  and  of  To-day,  by  the  novelist  and  critic  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazin,  and  what  Constitutes  the  Strength  of  Naiionsf  by  Jose  Echegaray. 
Among  works  of  a  more  distinctly  historical  nature  is  Senor  F.  Codera's  scholarly 
account  of  the  Decadence  and  Disappearance  of  the  Almoravids  in  Spain.  The 
Annexation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  in  the  Time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by 
Senor  Ruano,  is  a  monograph  dealing  with  the  seizure  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
formal  union  with  Castille.  Fernandez  Duro's  comprehensive  History  of  the  Spanish 
Naz'y  has  reached  its  fifth  volume,  which  covers  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Senor  Gomez  de  Arteche  y  Moro's  exhaustive  PVar  of  Independence,  a 
"military  history  of  Spain  from  l8t»  to  1814,"  has  reached  its  eleventh  volume. 
Another  volume  relating  to  this  same  war  is  a  collection  of  unpublished  documents 
formerly  belonging  to  General  Castanos,  now  issued  by  the  Revisia  Critica  de  His- 
toric y  Literatura  in  its  newly  founded  library  of  unpublished  documents.  One  or 
two  volumes  of  local  history  deserve  brief  mention — the  second  part  of  L.  Lopez 
Ferreiro's  History  of  the  Cnurch  of  Santiago  and  D.  Pablo  de  Gorosibel's  mono- 
g^-aph  on  "Memorable  Matters"  connected  with  the  Basque  province  of  Guipuzcoa. 
Finally,  Senor  Uiia,  a  new  writer  of  some  promise,  contributes  a  resume  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  associations  of  artisans,  Las  Asociaciones  Obreras  en  Espaha. 

South  American  history  is  not  neglected.  Senor  Garcia  Merou  has  published 
a  History  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  J.  Perez  Garcia  has  presented  the  Natural, 
Military,  Can!,  and  Sacred  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chile.  The  collection  of 
unpublished  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Chile,  which  is  being  issued  under 
the  supervision  of  Senor  J.  T.  Medina,  has  reached  its  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
volumes,  and  there  arc  also  two  new  volumes  in  the  series  of  Historians  of  Chile 
and  Documents  Relating  to  National  History. 

A  curious  and  interesting  biography  is  Senor  Porreno's  Life  of  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto.  Senor  D.  A.  Danvila  contributes  a  sketch  of  Don 
Cristobal.de  Moura,  First  Marquis  of  Castel-Rodrigo  (1538-1613),  which  throws 
some  light  upon  the  complicated  history  of  diplomacy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Life  and  Works  of  Diego  Velasquex,  by  Senor  Picon,  was  one  of  the  numerous 
works  Called  forth  by  the-  recent  celebration  of  the  great  Spanish  artist's  centenary. 

Literary  History  and  Criticism. — In  commemoration  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
professorship  of  Professor  Men£ndez  y  Pelayo  a  volume  containing  fifty-seven  essays 
was  published  during  the  year  1900.  These  essays  range  from  social  and  political 
history  to  science  and  literature,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  include  many  of 
the  leading  scholars  in  Spain,  as  well  as  a  number  of  foreign  writers  of  distinction. 
A  posthumous  volume  appeared  during  the  year  which  completes  the  exh^stive 
biblic^raphy  of  Ccrvantes's  writings,  by  the  late  D.  Leopoldo  Rius  y  LIosel%s,  of 
which  the  first  part  was  published  in  1895.  The  ninth  instalment  is  now  ready 
of  Seiior  Menendez  y  Pelayo's  Anthology  of  Lyric  Poets,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fruits  of  the  industry  and  learning  of  Spain's  leading  critic.  Emilio  Cotarelo,  who 
with  Menendez  Pidal  and  Rafael  Altamira  stands  at  the  head  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  critics,  contributes  a  notable  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  that  delightfully 
exuberant  and  thoroughly  picaresque  eighteenth-century  dramatist,  Don  Ramon  de 
la  Cruz.  Passing  mention  should  be  made  of  an  essay  upon  the  Duke  de  Rivas's 
romantic  play,  Don  Alvaro.  A  still  more  notable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Spanish 
drama  is  Notes  upon  the  Annals  of  the  Theatre  in  Seville  from  Lope  de  Rueda  to 
the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Sanchez  Arjona.  The  Marquez  de  Valmar, 
whose  name  is  especially  associated  with  eighteenth-century  literature,  this  year 
publishes  a  volume  of  Historical  and  Literary  Studies,  some  of  which  go  back  to 
a  much  earlier  epoch,  notably  an  interesting  study  of  the  Cancionero  de  Baena: 
Still  another  scholarly  volume  is  Seiior  Jorddn  de  Urries's  Life  and  Study  of 
Jauregui,  the  seventeenth-century  poet,  who  will  probably  be  remembered  as  long 
for  his  remarkable  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminta  as  for  any  original  work. 
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Poetry  and  Fiction. — There  is  littie  o£  the  first  order  to  be  mentioned  in  portry. 
Sefk>r  Aquino  publishes  a  volume  of  Sensations,  Sefior  Medina  confirms  the  promiw 
of  his  earlier  poems  with  a  collection  of  graceful  Aires  Murcianos,  and  there  is 
considerable  promise  in  Doria's  De  Sol  a  Sol,  Costa's  Lyrics,  and  Marquina's  Odes. 
Senor  Gual,  who  writes  in  Catalan,  as  do  several  of  Spain's  most  promising  poets, 
has  published  his  latest  volume,  entitled  Llibre  d'Horas. 

Fiction. — In  fiction  also  there  is  little  of  lasting  value.  Senor  Valera's  Morsamor 
belongs  rather  to  the  closing  weeks  of  the  previous  year,  but  it  easily  takes  precedence 
over  the  novels  which  belong  by  rights  to  the  ficticm  of  igoo.  It  is  a  brilliant  fantasy 
of  shifting  scene  and  changing  color,  a  sort  of  modem  Arabian  Nights,  yet  with  an 
undercurrent  of  deep  philosophy,  such  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
Pepita  Jimenea.  The  third  series  of  Episodios  Nacionales,  by  Perez  Galdos,  has 
reached  its  completion,  and  continues  to  provoke  wonder  at  the  anthor's  unflagging 
powers  of  imagination.  The  latest  volumes  are  La  Estafeta  Romantica,  interesting 
chiefly  as  a  subtle  character  study;  l^ergara,  which  involves  a  description  of  the 
Carlist  War;  Monies  de  Oca;  Los  Ayacuchos  and  Bodos  Rtales. 

The  complete  edition  of  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan's  writings  is  still  in  progress.  Her 
latest  contribution  to  fiction  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  Un  Destripador  it 
Antano.  Two  of  the  most  promising  novelists  of  the  younger  generation  arc  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibahez  and  Juan  Ochoa,  best  known  as  author  of  Un  Alma  de  Dios.  The 
former's  latest  success  is  a  study  of  social  life  in  Valencia,  called  La  Barraca.  Ochoa 

fives  us  a  collection  of  short  stories,  Los  Senores  de  Hermida,  and  from  the  Marquis 
e  Figueroa  we  have  Gondar  y  Foriesa. 

8PBOXBS.   See  Entomology  (paragraph  Systematic  Works). 

SPOBT6.  The  various  articles  on  sports  in  the  Yeas  Book  are  devoted  mostly  to 
a  record  of  amateur  pastimes  in  the  United  States.  The  thirty  odd  branches  of 
present  sports  and  pastimes  discussed  will  be  found  under  the  following  heads: 
Athletics,  Track  and  Field;  Baseball;  Bowung;  Boxing:  Canoeing;  Cottr- 
TENNis;  Cricket;  Croquet  (Roque);  CtntLiNC;  Cycling;  Fencing:  Football; 
Golf  ;  Ice-hockey  ;  Ice- yachting  ;  Lacrosse  ;  Lawn-tennis  ;  Polo  ;  Rowing ; 
Racquets;  Shooting;  Skating;  Swimming,  andWATER-BOLO;  Yachtimg;  see  also 
articles  on  Billiards;  Chess,  and  Pool. 

E^RTB,  IMTBHNAT^NAIi.  The  most  important  international  ^rting 
events  of  tcjoo  were  the  Paris  track  g[ames,  the  English  athletic  championships,  and 
the  contest  for  the  Davis  Lawn-tennis  Bowl,  in  all  of  which  the  Americans  were 
victorious.  Two  cable  chess  matches  were  held  with  Great  Britain  and  a  cable  revolver 
match  with  France.  A  Haverford  College  cricket  eleven  played  a  siKcessful  series 
of  games  in  England,  and  an  American  polo  team  played  an  impromptu  game  for 
the  "American  Cup"  at  Hurlingham.  A  remarkable  series  of  matches  at  racquets  and 
lawn-tennis  was  played  at  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere  among  the  leading  amateurs 
and  professional  pla:^ers  of  the  world.  The  Vesper  Boat  Club  won  the  S-oared  race 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  where  nearly  all  branches  of  sport  were  represented  during 
the  summer.  Among  the  usual  American-Canadian  contests,  the  United  States  woo 
at  cricket,  golf,  lawn-tennis,  and  curling,  and  a  representative  of  this  country  woo 
the  Canadian  racquet  championship.  Some  interesting  matches  were  arranged  at 
ice-hockey  and  lacrosse.  In  yachtmg  the  United  States  won  the  intcrlake  troirfiy 
and  Canada  the  Seawanhaka  Cup.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  challenged  for  a  race  for  the 
America's  Cup  in  1901,  and  two  yachts  are  being  built  in  this  country  to  defend  the 
trophy.  In  1901  also  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  crew  will  contest  for  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup  at  Henley,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  meet  Yale  and  Hamnl 
in  an  athletic  contest  at  New  York.  See  the  various  sports,  a  list  of  which  is  given 
in  the  preceding  article. 

STANFORD  UNIVHRSmr.  See  Leland  Stanhhio,  Jr.,  University  and  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges. 

STEBIt.   See  Iron  and  Steel. 

STBEiyziNS,  George  Warrington,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  died  of  enteric 
fever  at  Ladysmith,  Natal,  then  besieged  by  the  Boers,  on  January  15,  1900.  Born 
December  10,  1869,  he  was  educated  at  the  City  of  Ixmdon  School  and  at  Balliol 
College.  Oxford.  At  the  university  he  was  distinguished  for  his  classical  scholar- 
ship, and  in  1893  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  Oxford.  After  assist- 
ing Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  in  the  editorship  of  the  National  Observer,  he  occupied  a 
similar  position  with  Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Cust,  late  editor  of  the  Palt  Afatt  Gazette,  from 
1893  to  1896.  In  the  latter  year  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  London  Dailf 
Mail,  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  describe  the  country  as  it  appeared  ta 
the  year  of  a  presidential  election.  The  result  was  a  series  of  letters  forceful  and 
pictorial  and  of  such  merit  that  they  were  widely  copied.    In  the  following  vear 
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the  series  was  issued  in  book  form,  entitled  The  Land  of  the  Dollar.  Steevens  had 
already  written  two  other  books,  both  published  in  1896,  Naval  Policy  and  Mono- 
logues of  the  Dead.  In  1897  appeared  his  With  the  Conquering  Turk,  a  description  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Grxco- Turkish  War.  After  journeying  to  Egypt  he  published 
Egypt  in  1898,  and  then  accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  Soudan,  the  result 
being  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum,  a  work  that  had  an  extraordinary  success. 
In  1899.  as  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  he  went  to  India,  and  to  the 
re-trial  of  Dreyfus,  at  Rennes;  his  articles  were  reprinted  in  book  form  and  appeared 
as  In  India  and  The  Tragedy  of  Dreyfus.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  went  to  South 
Africa,  and  began  a  new  series  of  letters,  which  he  intended  to  publish  later  as  a 
volunie,  entitled  From  Capetown  to  Pretoria;  in  the  spring  of  1900  this  book  ap- 
peared as  From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  also  had  be* 
gun  a  novel  to  be  entitled  John  King. 

STBLLAB.  PABATiTiAT.  See  Astronomical  Proqiess. 

0TSWART,  Sir  Donald-  Martin,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  field  marshal  in  the 
British  army,  died  in  Algiers,  March  26,  1900.  Bom  near  Forres.  Elginshire.  March 
21,  1824.  he  entered  Aberdeen  University  in  1839,  but  in  1840  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to_the  Indian  army.  He  saw  service  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  1857  escaped  to  Agra,  where  he  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  volunteer  cavalry.  As  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the  Bengal 
army  he  served  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow  and  in  the  Rohilkhand  campaign.  For 
distinguished  merit  he  received  a  medal  with  two  clasps,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  during  the  next  five  years  he  was  occupied  with  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  army.  In  1867-68,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  com- 
manded the  Bengal  forces  in  Abyssinia,  in  1868-69  commanded  the  Peshawur 
division,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
islands.  In  the  Afghan  War  he  commanded  the  Kandahar  division,  making  in  1880 
his  memorable  march  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul.  From  r88i  to  1885  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India,  and  from  1885  to  1895  was  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Council.  As  commander-in-chief  he  initiated  the  policy,  adhered  to  by  Lord 
Roberts,  his  successor,  of  establishing  across  the  northwestern  frontier  a  strategic 
series  of  military  posts,  -He  was  in  1894  promoted  to  be  field-marshal,  and  from 
1895  until  his  death  was  governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

STITilt'ft,  Dr.  Alfred,  professor  emeritus  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
and  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Philadelphia, 
September  24,  1900,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  received  Ihe  bachelor's  degree  from  that 
university  in  1832,  and  the  medical  degree  three  years  later.  After  further  studies 
abroad,  he  acted  as  house-surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  later  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  in  i8.';4,  he  assumed  the  same  chair  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864.  and  %vas  made  professor  emeritus  in  1884. 
He  was  at  different  times  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Among  his  numerous  contributions  to 
medical  literature  are  his  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medico  (i860),  and 
the  National  Dispensatory,  written  in  conjunction  with  Professor  John  M.  Maisch, 
and  published  in  1879. 

8TOBB8,  Richard  Salter,  one  of  the  most  eminent  representatives  in  this  century 
of  traditional  Protestantism  in  America,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  August  21, 
1821,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  June  S,  1900.  Dr.  Storrs  exhibited  the  cumulative  effect 
of  several  generations  of  classical  and  religious  training.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  Monson,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1839. 
After  teaching  school  for  a  time  and  studying  law,  he  entered  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  receiving  his  degree  in  1845.  A  year  later  he  was  called  to  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  and  for  fifty-three  years  remained  its  pastor. 
Dr.  Storrs  was  keenly  and  sympathetically  interested  in  the  many  charitable,  literary, 
and  educational  institutions  which  were  developed  in  Brooklyn  in  the  course  of  his 
long  residence  in  that  city.  During  the  tumultuous  days  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
Dr.  Storrs  was  identified  with  the  party  of  Chase,  Sumner,  and  Lincoln,  which 
insisted  upon  the  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  through  and  by  means  of  the 
Constitution  or  of  legal  amendments  thereto.  A  certain  quality  of  staidness  winch 
Dr.  Storrs  possessed  enabled  him  the  better  to  withstand  the  "new  theology"  and 
the  "higher  criticism"  without  embittering  their  advocates.  For  himself  he  accepted 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  final,  believed  sin  to  be  wilful  and  inexcusable,  and 
looked  forward  to  a  "final,  if  not  scenic,  day  of  judgment."  But  for  all  that,  when 
in  1^7  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  it  was  akme  his  conciliatory  and  harmonizii^  tact  which  brought  to  an  end 
the  war  of  the  factions  and  united  both  radical  and  conservative.  Outside  of  his 
diurch,  where  he  was  beloved  as  few  other  ministers  have  been,  Dr.  Storrs  was 
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mainly  known  for  his  addresses  upon  special  occasions  and  for  his  published  works. 
Among  the  latter  are:  The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul  (1856):  Oratiou  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  (1865)  ;  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preachine  without  Notes  (1875) ; 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Effects  of  It  (1876)  ;  Manliness  in  the  Scholar 
(1883) ;  Forty  Years  of  Pastoral  Life  (1886)  ;  Bernard  of  Clairvaux:  The  Timet, 
the  Man,  and  His  Work  (1892).  Dr.  Storrs  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  was  park  commissioner  in  1889.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Union  College  in  1853  and  from  Harvard  in  1859,  that  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  in 
1874,  and  that  of  L.H.D.  from  Columbia  in  1887. 

STRAITS  SB^nCiXIBIXINTS,  a  British  crown  colony  in  the  southern  part  of 
Malay  Peninsula.  It  includes  the  provinces  of  Malacca  and  Wellesley  on  the  main- 
land  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Penang,  Singapore,  Dindings,  the  Keeling  group 
and  Christmas.  The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  1542  square  miles  and 
the  population,  according  to  local  estimates  in  1891;^  was  604,916.  Besides  the 
above  enumerated  islands  and  provinces,  which  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
colony,  there  are  the  Malay  Federated  States,  a  territory  of  over  26,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  which  are  under  the  supervision  *A 
the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  Commercially,  the  colony  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The  capital,  Singapore, 
situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  has  a  population  of  185,000  and  its 
port  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  shipping  centres  in  the  world.  The 
commerce  is  mostly  transit,  the  products  of  the  colony  itself  being  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  principal  native  products  are  gambier,  tapioca,  and  coffee.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  during  1899  amounted 
to  $462,136,000  against  $398,052,000  in  1898.  The  imports  for  1899  increased  from 
$213,000,000  to  $246,250,000.  The  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $216^- 
000,000  against  $185,000,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  increase  in  the 
exports  is  shown  in  the  case  of  tapioca,  which  was  exported  in  1899  to  the  value 
of  $5,937-12°  against  $3,480,680  in  1898.  The  imports  of  opium  also  show  an 
increase  of  about  $2,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  rice,  cotton-piece  goods,  opium,  fish,  tobacco,  and  petroleum.  The 
exports  consist  mainly  of  tin,  tapioca,  spices,  ^mbier,  and  copra.  About  45  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies.  The 
revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  stamp  tax,  licenses,  and  land  tax.  The 
total  revenue  and  expenditures  for  1899  amounted  to  $5,199,150  and  $4,587,366 
respectively.  There  is  no  public  debt  in  the  colony,  and  the  excess  of  assets  over 
liabilities  in  1899  was  over  $2,000,000.  The  colony  is  so  far  without  any  railwa;^ 
but  the  construction  of  a  line  connecting  the  town  of  Singapore  with  the  mainland 
was  authorized  in  1900.  The  government  owns  and  controls  the  telegraph  lines 
of  Fenang,  Wellesley,  and  Malacca,  a  total  of  121  miles.  The  cable  lines  between 
the  settlements  belong  to  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company.  The  tele- 
phone lines  belong  to  the  government,  but  are  mostly  under  the  control  of  private 
companies.  Education  in  the  colony  is  advancing  very  slowly.  The  schools  are 
mostly  either  entirely  maintained  or  subsidized  by  the  government.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  laws  for  the  regulation  of  instruction.  The  educational  institutions  of  the 
colony  consisted  in  1899  of  31  schools  entirely  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  English; 
10  for  Tamil  and  English;  2  for  Chinese;  and  168  where  instruction  is  carried  oa 
entirely  in  Malay.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1899  was  estimated  at  over  i5.0Da 
The  government  spent  for  the  purposes  of  education  during  the  year  $i32!ooa 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative 
council,  the  latter  consisting  of  g  official  and  7  unofficial  members,  two  of  wfaid 
are  nominated  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Singapore  and  Penang  with 
approval  of  the  crown.  The  Federated  Malay  States  are  administered  by  scptx^ 
residents,  who  are,  however,  under  the  super\'i5ion  of  the  governor  of  the  SmIB 
Settlements,  who  is  also  high  commissioner  for  the  Federated  Malay  States.  9k 
Colonies. 

STRBBT  OLBANINO.  Of  the  129  cities  in  the  United  States  having,  aoisrt- 
ing  to  the  twelfth  census,  over  30,000  inhabitants,  16  have  their  streets  sweat 
hand,  9  by  machines,  and  the  remainder  employ  both  methods.  In  6  cases  tte 
work  is  done  entirely  by  contract,  and  in  9  cases  only  in  part.  The  figures  on  miuA 
these  statements  are  based  were  taken  from  Bulletin  of  the  United  Sutes  Dcpsft- 
ment  of  Labor,  for  September,  1900. 

b-i^uBBTB.   See  Pavements  and  Stkeet  Cleaning. 

8TRIKBB  ANB  LOOKOUTS.  United  States.— A  time  of  industrial  prosperity 
and  general  commercial  revival  usually  coincides  with  an  aggressive  strike  more- 
°'Ll"*  P**"*  °*  workingmen  for  mcreased  pay  and  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
tabor.   The  year  1900  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.   The  building  trades  were 
especially  disturbed  by  strikes  almost  throughout  the  country,  and  in  most  of  the 
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cases  the  strikers  succeeded.  The  street  railway  employees  were  unusually  restless, 
and  in  more  than  one  city  succeeded  in  gaining  recognition,  although  they  still 
remain  among  the  most  poorly  organized  workingmen  in  the  country.  The  metal 
trades,  which  were  among  the  industries  most  favorably  afEected  by  general  prosper- 
ity, were  also  disturbed  by  strikes,  especially  in  the  West,  where  more  than  three 
thousand  machinists  in  Chicago  and  nearly  two  thousand  in  Cleveland,  O.,  threatened 
the  industry  with  a  general  strike.  The  danger  was  finally  averted  by  the  consent 
of  the  employers  to  submit  the  questions  at  issue  to  arbitration.  The  four  most 
important  strikes  in  igoo  which  attracted  national  attention  were  the  anthracite  coal 
miners'  strike  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Chicago  building  trades'  strike,  the  Croton  Dam 
strike  in  New  York  State,  and  the  St  Louis  street  railway  strike,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  articles  on  the  respective  States  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  account  of  strikes  in  foreign  countries  are 
largely  taken  from  the  Labor  Gasette  and  the  official  publications  of  the  trade-unions 
involved. 

Austria-Hungary. — From  the  preliminary  figures  available  for  1899  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  disputes  in  that  year  reached  324,  involving  more  than  60,000  work- 
men. 0£  the  results  known  for  294  strikes,  69  were  in  favor  of  the  men,  105  in  favor 
of  the  en^loyers,  and  120  were  compromises.  From  the  preliminary  results  published 
in  the  omcial  organ  of  the  Austrian  trade-unions  for  1900  it  appears  that  there 
were  300  strikes,  affecting  about  1000  establishments,  employing  nearly  150,000 
persons,  the  number  of  those  who  went  on  strike  being  nearly  1 10.000.  About  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  strikers  were  miners,  the  wood  workers  and  textile  workers 
furnishing  the  next  highest  quota  of  strikers.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  all  the 
strikes  were  successful,  28  per  cent,  resulted  in  victory  for  the  employers,  31  per 
cent,  were  compromised,  and  as  to  the  rest  no  information  is  so  far  available.  Of 
the  individual  strikes  which  took  place  in  1900,  the  most  important  one  was  that 
of  the  coal  miners.   See  Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. — Among  the  most  important  strikes  in  Belgium  during  1900  were  those 
in  the  glass  trade,  among  the  coal  miners,  cotton  weavers,  dock  laborers,  nail  makers, 
rope  makers,  textile  workers,  and  wood  workers.  The  strike  in  the  glass  trade 
involved  8000  workers,  and  was  due  to  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
to  recognize  the  union  and  employ  only  unien  men.  It  began  with  a  lockout  in  July, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  still  m  progress,  both  sides  refusing  to  yield.  The 
cotton  weavers  of  all  the  principal  factories  in  Ghent,  4500  in  number,  struck  for 
a  20-per-cent.  increase  of  wages,  a  working  day  of  10  hours,  and  a  uniform  wage 
schedule.  The  strike  was  lost  after  4  weeks,  and  the  men  returned  to  work  on  the 
old  conditions.  Returns  for  10  months  of  the  year  show  a  total  of  120  strikes, 
involving  some  S3,ooo  persons. 

Prance. — According  to  the  fragmentary  information  available,  there  were  784 
strikes,  affecting. nearly  200,000  persons  in  the  10  months  from  February  to  December, 
1900.  In  1899  there  were  739  strikes,  involving  176,772  people,  with  a  total  loss  of 
3-550.734  working  days.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of -these  strikes  were  on  account 
of  wages,  and  involved  139.561  persons,  with  a  loss  of  3.277,391  working  days,  or 
practically  the  bulk  of  the  total  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  strikes.  Nearly  12  per 
cent,  of  ^1  the  strikes  in  1899  resulted  in  favor  of  the  workmen,  as  compared  with 
nearly  13  per  cent,  in  1898;  about  17V2  per  cent.,  as  against  47J^  per  cent,  in  i8g6, 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  employers;  7oj4  per  cent,  were  compromised  in  1899,  as 
against  40  per  cent,  in  1898.   The  above  strikes  included  also  S  lockouts. 

Denmark. — The  latest  statistics  of  strikes  available  are  for  1899.  Although  the 
number  of  disputes  during  that  year  was  less  than  in  1898,  the  great  lockout  of  1899 
was  responsible  for  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  men  affected  and  days  of 
labor  lost,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 

1898.  1899. 

Total  number  of  disputes   147  98 

Number  of  disputes  for  which  information  is  available  as  to  the 

number  of  work-people  involved   121  86 

Number  of  persons  mvotved  in  the  last-mentioned  disputes   6.787  36,096 

Number  of  disputes  the  duration  of  which  was  known   58 

Total  number  of  working  days  lost  in  the  last-mentioned  disputes  92.433  2,828.447 

The  principal  causes  of  disputes  in  tlie  two  years  were  as  follows: 

1898.  1899. 

Wages   ■   114  65 

Hours  of  labor   3  i 

Conditions  of  work,  rules,  etc   10  9 

Personal  relations   6  8 

Trade  unionism   3  3 

Other  causes  or  causes  tmknown   11  12 
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Thus,  as  always  and  everywhere,  the  majority  of  disputes  was  due  to  dis^reenients 
as  to  w^es. 

Germany. — The  report  of  the  imperial  statistical  office  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  German  Empire  in  1899  gives  the  total  number  of  disputes  terminated  in  1899 
as  131!,  of  which  1288  were  strikes  and  23  lockouts,  affecting  116,486  persons.  In 
the  following  industries  the  strikes  involved  more  than  JO,ooo  persons:  Building 
trades,  47,461;  mining  and  smelting,  10,469;  metal  working,  10,109;  dothing  and 
cleaning,  13,214;  1214,  or  nearly  93  per  cent,  of  all  the  disputes,  were  due  to  demands 
for  an  increase  or  resistance  against  decrease  of  wages.  The  other  dispiutes  were 
due  to  demands  for  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  employment  of  particular  perstms, 
and  other  causes.  Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  disputes  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  working  people,  40  per  cent,  in  a  victory  for  the  employers,  and  in  33  per  cent 
a  compromise  was  effected.  From  preliminary  reports  published  during  1900  it 
appears  that  514  strikes  occurred  in  10  months  of  that  year. 

Great  Britain. — There  were  623  disputes  in  Great  Britain  in  1900,  involving  directly 
136,256  persons  and  indirectly  .^,517,  the  total  number  of  working  days  lost  being 
3f;^,985.  There  were  no  great  disputes,  either  as  to  the  length  of  time  or  the 
number  of  persons  involved.  The  largest  number  of  disputes  occurred  in  the  building 
trades;  the  largest  number  of  men  involved  was  in  transportation,  and  the  largM 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  was  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry. 
The  first  of  the  tables  following  shows  the  distribution  of  strikes  by  various  trades, 
and  the  second  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  etc.,  for  the  last  eight  years.  As  wiD 
be  seen  from  that  table,  the  year  1900  shows  the  smallest  number  of  strikes  since 
1893. 

LABOK  DISPUTES  FOR  1M0,  CLASSIFIBD  BTTKADES. 


NcTMBm  or  Pkoflk  Tntolvkd. 

Oroofs  or  Trasm. 

Number  ol 
dlipatm. 

Dozaticn. 

DirecUr. 

lodiiocUy. 

1« 

15,788 

2,0WI 

790.013 

138 

45,251 

27,426 

i,iii.ae7 

MeUI.  Bngineering  and  Shipbuilding. . 

105 

10,297 

8,633 

351,984 

96 

16,181 

7,759 

418,676 

3i 

],9S0 

14 

69,9*7 

80 

81,390 

1.946 

331,543 

5 

20.355 

215 

a4&.:ss 

58 

4,139 

m 

8B,7«S 

S23 

136;3S6 

«,H7 

LABOR  DISPUTES  IX  GREAT  BBITAIK,  1893-1900. 


All  Otbib  DwruTBe.        |  Totai.. 

No,  at 

pOTMKIB 

So.  Of  ilay* 

llML 

Ho.  of 

No.  of 
penmna 
Iiivol\-ed. 

No.  of  daj^ 
lost. 

No.  of  dsvj 

iOBL 

MM  

1 
1 
1 
1 

300,000: 
90,000 
70,000 
45,000 

23,700,000 
ii,340.000 
6,600,0i>0 
1,B«4,000 

[  7S1 

9i8 
744 
026 
863 
710 
719 
633 

246,386 

S5S,S4R 
,  217.198 
198,190 
lffl,767 
153,900 
180.tI7 
iai.773 

5.165,062 

3,939,010 
4.160,970 
8,748,388 

4,614,533 
2,521,478 
2.516,4)6 
8,7ftl,9b5 

31,205,061 

9.53,010 
S,7S4.S» 
3,7«jn 
11,4<3,523 
14,171 ,4TS 
a.Sl<.41C 
3,;H,986 

1885  

1 
1 

47,500 
100,000 

6.849,000 
l],i>50,000 

Holland. — Not  even  in  Belgium  and  France  was  trade  and  commerce  injured  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  Holland  by  the  strikes  of  dock  laborers.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  and  nearly  all  through  the  fall  one  strike  followed  after  another 
in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  At  first  the  strikers  demanded  that  all  kinds  of 
labor  engaged  in  loading  and  discharging  ships  should  belong  to  the  Dockers'  Union- 
After  the  strikes  had  lasted  for  some  time  the  employers  were  forced  to  submit 
Next,  a  scries  of  strikes  ensued  for  higher  wages.  In  the  first  of  these  strikes 
entered  upon  by  ore  unloaders  the  employers  tried  to  engage  foreign  labor ;  this  led 
to  riots,  until  the  employers  had  to  deport  the  foreign  workmeiL  The  subseqnent 
strikes  were  directed  toward  obtaining  a  double  rate  of  wages  for  woilc  done  on 
Sundays  and  nights,  all  work  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.u.  to  be  considered  fl^it-work 
On  July  12,  after  the  strike  had  continued  more  than  six  weekvthe  employers 
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granted  the  demands  of  the  carters,  and  the  latter  returned  to  work.  This  seems  to 
have  broken  the  solidarity  among  the  men,  since  on  July  20  the  strike  was  declared 
lost,  and  all  the  men  went  back  to  work.  That,  however,  by  no  means  put  an  end 
to  the  trouble,  since  for  the  next  three  months  strikes  were  incessant,  in  many  cases 
seriously  impeding  shipping. 

Italy. — ^The  year  1898  is  the  latest  for  which  data  are  obtainable.  There  were 
356  strikes,  involving  35,705  men  and  239,292  days  lost.  This  is  a  very  favorable 
comparison  with  1897,  when  there  were  only  217  strikes,  involving  76,570  men,  but 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  more  than  1,100,000  working  days.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  all 
the  strikes,  involving  66  per  cent,  of  all  the  strikers,  were  on  account  of  wages; 
8  per  cent,  of  all  the  strikes,  involving  5  per  cent,  of  the  strikers,  were  on  account 
of  hours  of  labor,  and  31  per  cent,  of  the  strikes,  affecting  29  per  cent  of  the  strikers, 
were  due  to  some  other  causes.  The  strikers  seem  to  have  fared  worse  than  in 
preceding  years,  only  27  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  having  been  successful,  46  per 
cent,  being  failures  and  27  per  cent,  oompromises. 

Sweden. — There  were  90  strikes  and  14  lockouts  in  1900,  as  compared  with  62 
disputes  in  1899;  the  number  of  persons  involved  was  10,290,  as  against  8667  in  1899; 
the  days  tost  were  331,660  during  1900  and  205,900  in  1899.  The  practice  of  lockouts 
seems  to  be  growing  at  an  alarming  rate,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 
The  total  toss  of  working  ^ys  caused  by  lockouts  in  1897  was  500 ;  it  increased  to 
5100  in  1898,  172,200  in  1899,  and  189,600  in  1900.  During  that  year  the  number  of 
men  locked  out  was  4120. 

STHOlVCh  William  L.,  the  last  mayor  of  the  old  city  of  New  York  previous  to  its 
consolidation,  died  November  2,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Richland  County,  O.,  in 
183^.  He  was  well  Ktiown  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  William  L.  Str<mg  &  Qxnpany 
which  he  established  in  1869  in  New  York  City,  and  which  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  wholesale  dry-^oods  houses  in  the  country.  In 
national  politics  Mr.  Strong  was  an  ardent  Repubhcan,  but  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
New  York  in  1895  upon  a  union  ticket  defeating  the  Tammany  candidate.  His 
administration  has  heen  highly  praised  for  introducing  marked  improvements  in  the 
city  government.  It  was  he  who  appointed  the  late  Colonel  Waring  street  cleaning 
commissioner,  thus  obtaining  for  the  city  its  first  well-swept  streets.  He  made 
Theodore  Roosevelt  president  of  the  Board  of  Police  CiHmnissioners.  His  influence 
was  likewise  felt  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  in  many  municipal 
improvements.  Owing  to  his  independent  ^licy,  he  became  an  enemy  of  T.  C. 
Piatt,  and  spoke  extensively  for  Seth  Low  in  opposition  to  General  Tracy  in  the 
mayoralty  campaign  marking  the  concluding  months  of  his  term  of  office.  Con- 
spicuous for  his  charities,  he  was  at  his  death  treasurer  of  St.  John's  Guild. 

S0OBOW.   See  Chine^  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

SnDBRMANN,  Hermann,  the  great  German  apostle  of  realism,  produced  in  1900 
Johannesfcuer.    See  Drama  (paragraph  Drama  in  Germany). 

In  the  spring  of  1900  Sudcrmann,  by  a  brilliant  speech  at  Berlin,"  joined  Professor 
Mommsen,  Paul  Heyse,  and  Gerhard  Hauptmann  against  the  proposal  of  the  imperial 
government  to  establish  a  censorship  in  art  and  literature. 

Sudermann  was  bom  in  1857  at  Matzicken,  Prussia,  and  studied  at  Konigsberg 
and  at  Berlin.  Since  1879  he  has  lived  at  Berlin  as  author  and  editor.  In  1891  he 
married  Klara  Lauckner,  a  German  authoress.  Sudermann's  earlier  publications 
were  novelettes  and  stories.  They  include:  Im  Zwiclicht  (1885);  Geschwister 
(1887)  ;  Frau  Sorge  (1886,  English  translation,  Dame  Care) ;  Der  Kataensteg  (1889; 
twenty-first  edition.  1894).  judged  by  many  critics  to  be  his  best  prose  fiction,  and 
Es  War  (Berlin,  1894).  The  background  of  his  earlier  prose  work  is  formed  by  the 
peasantry  of  eastern  Prussia.  His  stories  are,  in  general,  rich  in  psychological 
analysis,  realistic,  and  with  a  tendency  toward  pessimism. 

Sudermann's  dramatic  work  includes;  Die  Ehre  (1890)  ;  Sodoms  Endc  (1891)  ; 
Heimat  (1893,  English  translation,  Magda),  which  renews  the  favorite  theme  of 
the  struggle  of  the  individual  against  the  tyranny  of  tradition :  Die  Schmelterlings- 
schlacht  (1894),  a  comedy;  Das  Gliick  im  Winkel  (1896),  a  naturalistic  play  from 
ordinary  life;  Morituri  (1896),  three  single-act  plays,  each  considering  under  a 
changed  aspect  the  imminent  prospect  of  death;  Johannes  der  Taiifer  (1897),  and 
Dieurei  Reiherfedem  (189ft  Three  Heron  Feathers),  a  somewhat  fantastic 
allegory. 

SUEZ  OANAIi.  This  waterway,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas, 
is  87  miles  in  length,  of  which  66  miles  are  actual  canal  and  21  miles  are  lakes. 
It  was  opened  for  navigation  in  November,  1869.  In  November,  1875.  the  British 
government  acquired  by  purchase  shares  amounting  to  £4,000,000  (the  value  in 
190O  being  f26,45i,ooo).  In  October,  1888,  a  convention  was  signed  exempting  the 
canal  from  blockade  and  permitting  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  either  armed  or 
unarmed,  to  pass  through  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal  in  185^  and  1899  were  as  follows:  f^^^^l^ 
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Natiosalitt. 


Brilieh  

German  

French  

Dutch  

Aostriau  

Italian  

Japanese  

NorweElan  and 
SwedlML  


Natiomautt. 


Spanish . . . . 
farklah.... 
American. . . 

Danish  

Belf^an  

Graek  

Porttuneae . 
Egjpuaiu... 


NUKBIR. 


1896.  1809. 


48 
49 

54 
4 
8 


55 
39 
M 

as 

SI 
6 
4 
3 
2 


Havioxautt. 


Chinese...  . 
ATKentine. . . 
Siamese.. .. 


NtrBazB. 


ieB&  18Be. 


Total  3,50a  3,607 


The  total  net  tonnage  in  1898  was  about  9,200,000;  in  1899.  nearly  9,900.00a 
The  passengers  in  1897  numbered  191,224;  in  1898.  219,6^1;  in  1899.  221,332.  Of 
the  last  number,  about  88,000  were  civilians,  24,000  emigrants  or  pilgrims,  and 
96,000  soldiers  representing  several  countries  as  follows:  Russia,  17.000;  Turkey, 
16,000;  France,  15,000;  Spain,  12.000;  the  United  States,  10,000.  In  1899  there 
was  a  decline  in  Indian  trade  and  an  increase  in  Chinese,  American,  and  Austra- 
lian. The  receipts  in  1899,  which  were  higher  thaft  in  any  preceding  year, 
amounted  to  91,318,772  francs,  an  increase  of  6,024,oo3lrancs  over  the  returns  of 
1898.  The  available  balance  for  the  year  1899  was  about  31,000,000  francs.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  Paris,  on  June  7,  t^oo,  the  dividend  was  fixed  at 
108  francs. 

BDOAR  XNDUSTRT.    The  statistics  collected  by  WillAt  &  Gray  of  New 

York,  and  published  in  their  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  show  that  the  world's 
production  during  1900  was  considerably  greater  than  in  1899,  the  increase  being 
apparent  in  the  case  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugars.  The  following  table,  which 
with  the  other  statistics  given  below  has  been  taken  from  this  authority,  indicates 
the  sugar  crops  of  the  world,  the  figures  for  1900-01  being  based  on  the  most  recent 
returns. 

In  the  following  table  are  included  the  entire  sugar  production  of  all  the  cotm- 
tries  of  the  world.  These  figures  include  local  consumptions  of  home  prodaction 
wherever  known. 

WILLXTT  A  GRAT'8  BSTQCATSS  OF  CANS  SUGAR  CROPS. 


United  States : 

Lonlsiana.  

Porto  Rico  

nawailan  Islands.,-  

Cuba,  crop  

Brill»<h  West  Indies: 

Trinidad,  exports  

Barbados,  exports  

Jamaica  

AntliTiia  and  St.  Kitts  

French  West  Indies : 

Martinlqne,  exports  

Guadeloupe  ,  

Banish  West  Indies— St.  Cr^x  

Haiti  nnd  San  Domingo  

Lox^er  .\iitille^  not  named  above  

Mexico,  crop  

Central  America : 

(iuattmalH.  crop   >  

San  Salvador,  crop  

Nicarunia,  crop     

Costa  Rica,  crop  

South  America : 

British  Ciaiana  (Bemerant),  exports  

Dutch  Guiana  (Sarinun),  crop  

Venezuela  

Peru,  exports  

Argentine  Republic,  crop   

Brazil,  crop  

Total  in  America  

Asia: 

British  India,  exports   

Slam,  crop  

Java,  exporlH  

Japan  (cons'n  170,000  tons,  rooftlf  Imported) 

Pfaili]^lne  Islands,  exports   

China  (consnmptioD  largie,  mostly  imported) . 

Total  ta  Asia  


ISOfMU. 

1899-1900. 

189».9B. 

1897-SS. 

870,000 
85,000 
»1t,000 
000,000 

• 

139,000 
85,000 
»8,BM 

aoe,8<3 

946.511 
53325 
ttS,60C 
345.981 

ajo,44r 

54,009 

ao4,8n 
siioee 

fill 

41,000 

50,000 
37,000 
18,000 

63,406 

45,  TW 
97,000 
29,000 

33.000 
<7,f» 

ao.ow 

25.0M 

S5,O00 
36,000 
13.000 
60,000 
8,000 
98,000 

IIIPI 

Illlll 

SI.4fl» 
87,1SS 
13,000 
4K.O00 
8,000 



9,000 
S,000 
3.500 
1,630 

12.000 
5,000 
4.000 
1,000 

11.000 
4,500 
8.7S0 
730 

9.000 
4.an> 
l.JOO 
500 

Illlll 

SO.00O 
6,000 
2,000 
100,881 
00,000 
192,700 

82.000 
6,000 

■■6i.9i6 
79.000 
154,4» 

106.f<V) 

tiaooo 

900,47N 

2,103.000 

1,580,145 

1,0!B.7C0 

i,n-rw 

15,000 
7,000 
710,000 

10,000 
7,000 
736,QU 
9,000 
09,785 

10,000 
7,000 
689,961 

SLono 

7.000 
511  JOl 

80,000 

98,000 

TC3,000 

RO5,8O0 

790,281 
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1900-01. 

1800-lSOO. 

1808-OD. 

1897-96. 

Aostnlia  and  Polynegla : 

Ill 

i»4,»ii 

15,500 
31.000 

164,C41 

28,000 
8i,00J 

97,91C 
26,000 
80,000 

AMca: 

149,60) 

171,371 

aacaii 

l!i3,91G 

109,000 
190,000 
S^000 

90,000 
85,000 

iW.RS2 
37,7S1 

80,178 
121 ,693 
81,488 

834,000 

»I,0S5 

815,000 

238,354 

S8,000 

8S,S15 

SB,000 

83,000 

nnlted  SUtea  beet  sagar  prodnctlon  (W.  A  O.) 

3,440,060 

0,020,000 
76,859 

2,837,565 
5,533,000 
72,044 

2,095,873 
4,082,101 
82,471 

3.804,855 
4.831,774 
40,800 

Oraod  toUl  cane  and  beet  aagar— tons.  

Butimaled  increase  In  the  wond't  prodnctlon. . . 

9,5ST,S09 
1,002,000 

8,445,909 

S,0Q9,C44 

7,7«,42S 

In  the  United  States,  during  i^,  both  production  and  consumption  were  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  were  no  changes  in  the  duties, 
save  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico,  whose  exports  of  sugar  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States  at  a  rate  of  duty  15  per  cent,  of  that  for  the  product  from  other 
countries.  The  average  price  of  raw  sugar  (96'  centrifugal)  during  the  year  1900 
was  4.566  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  4.419  cents  in  1899,  4.235  cents  in  1898, 
3-557  cents  in  i9m  (the  duty  being  less,  as  the  Wilson  Tariff  act  was  then  in  force), 
3.624  cents  in  1896,  3.27  cents  in  1895,  3.24  cents  in  1894,  3.689  cents  in  1893.  3.311 
cents  in  1892,  and  3.863  cents  in  1891.  The  price  of  granulated  sugar  varied  during 
the  year  1900  from  4.752  cents  a  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  5.89  in  July 
and  August,  the  average  price  being  5.32  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  4.919 
cents  in  1899,  4.965  cents  in  iStiS,  4.503  cents  in  1897.  4-533  cents  in  1896,  4.152  cents 
in  1895.  cents  in  i894>  4-c42  cents  in  1893,  4.346  cents  in  1892,  4.641  cents  in 
1891- 

The  chief  event  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  during  1900  was 
-*he  consolidation  of  all  independent  refineries  in  or  near  New  York,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Arbuckle  Company,  into  one  corporation,  having  the  name 
of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  amount  of  sugar  melted  in  the 
United  States  during  1900  was  1,706,000  tons,  compared  with  1,681,000  tons  in 
and  1.502,000  tons  in  1898. 

QUASmr  OF  SUOAR  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1877  TO  1900  INCLUSIVE. 
(DaU  fatnisbed  by  Hasan.  Wlllett  A  Qnj,  of  New  Twit.) 


CAUmsAn 

TXAR. 

product 
of  nuar 
Inpartid- 

1877  

im  

K«.liH  1 

isas  

^  Tall 

1883  

im  

i.imoso 

1  laj.fii.'i 

1886  

1887......... 

]  :Tii, 

1888  

1880  

1891  

18Q2  

1898  

IBM  

1893  

189G  

te:^.;  

1900  

l.frJ-i.ST-J 

1.715,007 
1.TW.SS7 

1,060.014 

IfOMESnC  PRODtCT. 


Matitjfo«- 
tured  TraDi 
Itnporltd 

33.:i00 

41, a» 

39,849 
IU,4B<I 

40,  m 

47,259 

43,715 
5S,2S2 
81,320 
30,000 
M.00O 
15.000 
15.000 
603 
150 
1,700 
5,200 
7,647 


OTcane.   'Of  miiiilc 


>i9,nK> 

448 

71,000 

aas 

ii2,nno 

1?7,.'t''.7 

iO,in'i 

IJO? 

If.  -172 

4Jff 

530 

3.'.,S00 

eoo 

7W 

1-]7>t  I 

I,fll0 

22,000 

2,400 

25.000 

28,000 

]  5.080 

5.400 

0,500 

12.000 

10.500 

16.000 

a^i  ill 

5.000 

30,448 

-■:-Jt.:i-i$ 

7.500 

80,000 

5.000 

40.000 

5.000 

39,684 

5.000 

34,458 

5.000 

S2,^ 

i71,4» 

5,000 

82,7» 

or 

Hfg'hiiin 
and 

otiin. 

1B,S40 

i.sr7 

1,948 


Trtal. 


Odo- 
inmptSim 


31^ 


3Gu 
6S9 
1,500 
670 
500 
BOO 
800 
800 
800 


773,  t:! 

'.i'j;,7hi 
]  in^.-ji*i 

1.1:1]. IKH 

1  a-.M.nn 
T,-Sii9.a8a 

].39B.Sft> 
1.45H.2m 
1.381.7:4 
I  519,88.-1 
£,-1(6,474 
1 .4TIS,.T7 

r.avi,m'0 
I  [nn:  7.',- 
I 

I/I  111, ;i! 

l.fll.M  ,-l 
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Of  the  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  consumed  in  1900  (2,178,615  tons),  1,4^- 
349  tons,  or  67.3  per  cent.,  was  manufactured  by  the  American  Sugar  Companj', 
or  the  well-known  "Sugar  Trust;"  the  independent  refiners  produced  627,137  tons, 
of  28.7  per  cent.,  the  beet-sugar  factories  produced  68,386  tons  of  refined  sugar,  or 
3.1  per  cent.,  while  the  foreign  refiners  contributed  17,743  tons,  or  .9  per  cent 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  1899,  it  is  found  that  in  that  year  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  manufactured  1,385.608  tons,  or  68.5  per  cent; 
independent  refiners,  585.765  tons,  or  29  per  cent.;  beet-sugar  refiners,  46,826  tons, 
or  2.2  per  cent.,  and  foreign  refiners,  5935  tons,  or  .3  per  cent 

Beet  Sugar. — ^The  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  has  made  important 
advances  during  1900.  A  number  of  new  factories  have  been  erected,  and  otliers 
are  planned  for  the  near  future.  Several  States  are  giving  bounties  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets,  and  a  number  of  new  factories  in  the  West  are  being  woHced 
with  success.  There  were  in  1899,  according  to  a  census  report,  thirty-one  beet-sugar 
factories,  representing  an  invested  capital  of  $20,958,519,  which  produced  an  output 
of  beet  sugar  valued  at  $7,323,857.  Of  these  factories  eight  were  located  in  Califor- 
nia, and  nine  in  Michigan,  the  remainder  being  distributed  among  the  other  States. 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  European  beet  crops  for  the  year  1900-oz  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  compiled  by  Mr.  Licht. 


1900-1901. 

180»-190D. 

iaa7-fl8. 

wm. 

Kamlh   " 

1.070.000 
1,095.000 
1,170.000 
890,000 
340.000 
180,000 
875,000 

1,7W),000 
1,180,000 
9TO,000 
900.000 
800,000 
180,000 

3re.ooi) 

1,TS1,718 
1,051,290 
890,189 
77«.0«6 
044,017 
149,763 
309,015 

881,667 
821.235 

788,  ns 

B65.887 
US,068 

1,8K,538 
984.007 
75a,0SI 
7W.097 
S88,00Q 
174,a08 
20a,99D 

1,615.111 
7W,«B 
flBTJBS 

isuo 

esoao,ooo 

5,539,000 

4,lt8S,001 

4,831,774 

4,nft,4W 

4;h.cs 

See  Michigan  (paragraph  Manufactures) ;  Minnesota  (paragraph  Industries). 

8DLUVAN,  Sir  Arthuk  Seymour,  the  English  composer,  died  November  2Z. 

1900.  He  was  born  in  London,  1842,  the  son  of  an  Irish  bandmaster,  and  wben 
12  years  of  age  entered  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  he  remained  until 
1857.  Elected  Mendelssohn  scholar  in  1856,  he  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of" 
Music,  and  then  spent  three  years  at  Leipzig.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1862,  his 
music  to  Shakespeare's  Tempest  was  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  cantata 
Kenilworth,  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1864.  first  showed  him  to  be 
a  composer  of  high  rank.  Of  his  oratorios,  The  Prodigal  Son,  written  for  the 
Worcester  Festival  in  1869,  and  Tht  Golden  Legend  (iw6)  are  e^»ecially  good, 
though  they  lack  spontaneity  and  earnestness. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  light  opera  and  in  conjunction  with  W.  S.  Gilbert,  from 
1875  to  1890,  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  won  both  his  great  popularity  and  his  imwr- 
tant  place  in  musical  history.  Sullivan's  first  attempt  in  the  line  had  been  with  Bot 
and  Cox  (1867).  A  Trial  by  Jury  (1875)  was  the  first  success  of  the  two  partners, 
but  they  became  famous  with  li.  M.  S.  Piuafore  (1878),  whose  words  and  music 
took  by  storm  the  public  of  both  England  and  America.  This  opera  with  The 
Sorcerer  (1877)  ,  The  Pirates  of  Pensance  (1880).  Patience  {i^i),  lolanthe  (1882), 
Princess  Ida  (1884),  The  Mikado  (1885),  Ruddtgore  (1887).  The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard  gave  a  name  to  the  Savoy  Theatre,  which  was  built  for  them.  Thf  Mikada 
was  nearly  as  successful  as  Pinafore.  It  is  difHcult  to  say  how  far  the  success  was 
due  to  the  composer  and  how  far  to  the  witty  librettist;  Sullivan  had  the  (pft  of 
melody,  a  musical  humor,  and  a  grasp  of  the  technique  of  light  opera;  Gilbert  had 
a  sharp  wit,  a  deftness  of  rhyming,  and  great  skill  in  construction.  Though  he 
satirized  the  foibles  of  the  year,  his  humor  in  Patience,  for  instance,  outlived  the 
a:sthetic  fad  which  it  satirized.  The  Gondoliers  (1889)  and  Utopia  Limited  (1893) 
were  almost  complete  failures.  Meanwhile,  the  collaborators  had  a  mi  sunder  standii^ 
which  led  to  their  separation,  and  the  occasional  combination  of  their  talents  here- 
after gave  them  no  mutual  success.  In  1892  Sullivan  wrote  Haddon  Hall  with  aa 
unfortunate  libretto  by  Sydney  Grundy.  His  latest  score  known  in  this  country  was 
the  delightful  opera,  The  Rose  of  Persia  (1899).  Among  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
other  compositions  are  overtures,  ballets,  and  symphonies,  many  well-known  hymn 
tunes  and  songs,  including  "Let  Me  Dream  Again"  and  "The  Lost  Chord"  and 
a  grand  opera  of  little  merit,  Ivanhoe,  written  in  1891.  He  was  knighted  in  1883. 

SUIiPHUR.  The  amount  of  sulphur  produced  in  the  United  States  forms  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  quantity  consumed.   In  fact  more  than  half  of  the 
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amount  used  is  obtained  from  the  mineral  write  (see  Pywte)  instead  of  from 
native  sulphur.  Small  as  it  was,  the  United  States  production  in  1899  was  30  per 
cent  greater  than  the  combined  output  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  material 
was  mined  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  Humboldt  County,  Nev.,  El  Paso  County, 
Tex.,  and  Beaver  Coanty,  Uuh,  and  amounted  to  4830  short  tons,  valued  at 
$107,500.  That  this  forms  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  evident,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  annual  domestic  consumption 
amotmta  to  about  350,000  long  tons.  The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Surrey  contains  a  description  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur 
industry. 

SUMATRA.  See  Dutch  East  Indies. 

BVNDAT-SCBOOIi  ASSOOIATIOir,  New  York  Sute,  is  interdenominational, 
and  includes  nearly  9000  Sunday-schools,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  1,500,000. 
Five  district  field  secretaries  or  missionaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary 
committee,  are  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  work,  in  promoting  various  lines 
of  associated,  efforts  throughoat  the  State.  In  addition  many  of  the  counties 
support  county  missionaries.  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  New  York,  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee;  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney,  New  York,  State  superintend- 
ent of  Sunday-school  work;  Timothy  Hough,  Syracuse,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

SITNDAT-SOHOOL  UNION,  AMBRIOAN,  was  founded  originally  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1817  as  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.  Uniting  with 
other  societies,  it  adopted  its  present  name  in  1824.  Its  objects  are:  "To  concen- 
trate efforts  of  Sabbath-school  societies,  disseminate  useful  infonnaHou,  and 
endeavor  to  plant  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population."  This  society 
has  distributed  over  $9,000,000  worth  of  religious  literature,  maintains  about  100 
permanent  missionaries,  and  has  organized  an  average  of  over  1300  Sunday- 
schools  a  year  for  75  years.  The  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1899.  President,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  corresponding  secretary,  John  R. 
Whitney.   Headquarters,  ii23  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SVNBBE&O,  Anton  Niklas,  Swedish  statesman  and  archbishop,  died  February 
I,  1900.  Born  in  Uddevalla,  May  27,  1818,  he  was  educated  at  Upsala,  where 
in  1S42  he  received  his  degree  with  distinction.  He  studied  theology,  and  in 
1849  he  became  an  assistant  in  that  subject  at  Lund,  where,  after  travelling  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Ei^land,  he  was  given  a  professorship  in  1853.  As  a  teadter 
in  the  university  he  was  an  active  op_poaent  of  the  Free  Church  movement,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Svensk  Kyrkotidnmg,  which  he  edited  with  E.  G.  Bring  and 
W.  Flensbui^,  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Lutheran  State  Church.  In  1861 
he  became  cathedral  provost  in  Lund,  in  1864  bishop  of  Karlstadt,  and  in  1870 
archbishop  of  Upsala  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni\'er3ity.  He  always  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  archbishopric  and  the  university,  and  in 
1874  was  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  university  statutes. 
Suadberg  was  not  less  active  to  politics.  On  becoming  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
in  1859,  he  supported  the  extreme  Right  and  spoke  against  reform  in  representation. 
He  occupied  an  important  {dace  in  the  Second  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  president 
from  1807  to  1872,  and  also  in  the  First  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  member  from 
1876  to  1S92,  and  where  in  1878-80  he  acted  as  president  He  refused  appointment 
to  several  places  of  honor.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  ecclesiastical  legislature  of  Sweden.  From  1874  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  eighteen  immortals  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  His  writings  include: 
Jakob  Vlfsson,  Svea  rikes  erkebiskop,  1470-1515  (1877);  Om  tvi  af  var  tids  far- 
Ugheter:  moraJ  utan  religion  och  religion  utan  moral  (1873);  Om  den  kyrkliga 
bekannelsens  vigi  och  betydelse  (:879);  Ar  det  onskvardt,  alt  fdrbindelsen  mellan 
Stat  och  kyrka  t  vdrt  land  uppldsfsf  (1885);  Om  den  modema  socialdemofcratien 
och  hennes  fSrhdUande  till  del  kristtiga  samhiilet  (1891). 

SWJSi^N,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  had  an  area,  according 
to  the  latest  ofBdal  surveys,  of  172^19  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
on  December  31,  1898,  of  5,062,918.  The  largest  cities  are  Stockholm,  with  a 
population  at  the  beginning  of  1899,  of  295,789;  Goteborg,  123.105;  Malmo,  57^36; 
Norrkoping,  39,654,  and  Gcfle,  27.363.  Up  to  1894  the  number  of  emigrants  was 
very  targe,  averaging  40,000  annually,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  went  to  the  United 
States.  Since  1^4,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  decline,  there  being 
only  14,500  emigrants  in  1897  and  even  less  the  following  years.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is  the  state  religion,  and  other  sects  are  numerically  insignificant.  The  Jews 
in  1800  numbered  2a8i  and  the  Roman  Catholics  876.  The  state  universities  of 
Upsauk  and  Lund  had  an  attendance  in  1900-01  of  1458  and  619  respectively.  In  1899 
there  were  nearly  25,000  students  in  the  secondary  schools,  while  827.296  children 
attended  the  primary  schools.  In  1898,  18,478,838  kroner  ^krone  equals  26.8  cents) 
were  spent  on  education,  and  13,500,000  kroner  were  distnbuted  by  the  cotmties  in 
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charitable  relief.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  from  customs,  excise,  income 
tax,  post,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  and-  telephones.  The 
customs  in  189S  amounted  to  53.907,443  kroner  and  in  189Q  to  62,1^761  krono-. 
For  1900  they  were  estimated  at  nearly  70,000,000  kroner.  The  budget  for  igoo 
stood  137,307,000  kroner,  both  income  and  expenditures.  Sweden  has  b«en  enjoying 
great  prosperity  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  Statistics  show  that  the  tauUe 
value  of  property  has  risen  100  per  cent  within  twenty-five  years,  that  savings  have 
increased  sevenfold,  agricultural  production  has  doubled,  foreign  commerce  trebled, 
and  the  annual  value  of  manufactures  increased  from  $.^5,000,000  to  $i25,ooo,ooa 
Emigration  has  almost  ceased,  and  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  cereal 
crop  of  1899  was:  Wheat,  14,525,400  hectolitres  (hectolitre  equals  2.838  bushels); 
"T*.  7.554i000  hectolitres;  com,  4,119,900  hectolitres,  and  oats,  18,923,000  hectolitres. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper.  In  1898  the  yield  of  iron 
ore  was  2,302,546  tons;  pig  iron,  523,960  tons;  cast  iron,  198,923  tons,  and  steel  of 
all  kinds,  558,629  tons.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  have  developed  rapidly. 
In  1897  there  were  8974  factories,  employing  220,202  hands;  and  78,541  master 
workmen  and  apprentices  working  in  small  shops.  The  value  of  manufactures  for 
that  year  was  783,504.243  kroner.  The  wood  industry  is  the  most  important  of  the 
manufactures;  next  comes  iron,  with  499  iron  and  steel  works,  and  296  machinery 
shops  in  1898.  Of  textile  factories  there  were  355.  The  chief  imports  are  minenis, 
machines,  textile  manufactures,  foodstuffs,  skins,  and  hides;  the  principal  exports 
are  minerals,  timber,  live  animals,  and  foodstuffs.  In  1898  the  imports  amounted  to 
455.249.346  kroner  and  the  exports  to  344.909,154  kroner.  The  foreign  trade,  with 
Germany  and  England  especially,  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1897  Germany  imported 
into  the  country  ^oods  to  the  value  of  $36,206,000;  in  1898,  £42,370.800;  in  1899, 
$49.365  600.  The  imports  from  England  in  1898  were  worth  $37,278,800;  in  1S99. 
$41,432,800.  England  sent  in  coal  chiefly,  and  Germany  small  articles  of  manufacture. 
Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  42  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  transported 
in  Swedish  bottoms.  The  total  tonnage  in  1899  of  the  merchant  marine  was  555.074, 
comprising  1008  steamers,  of  277,492  tons,  and  1784  sailing  vessels,  of  277,582  ton?. 
Goteborg,  on  the  Cattegat,  is  the  chief  port.  Stockholm,  the  capital,  on  the  Baltic 
ranking  second.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  there  were  6436  miles  of  railway,  of  which 
a  little  more  than  one-third  was  owned  by  the  state.  In  1897  the  state  owned  5450 
miles  of  telegraph  out  of  a  total  of  8594  miles.  The  telephone  system  in  the  same 
year  embraced  about  73,000  miles  of  wire.  The  army  comprises  troops  raised  by 
enlistment  and  by  conscription.  The  regimental  ranlcs  are  never  c<»npletely  filled 
the  peace  strength  being  36,265  men  and  1905  officers,  while  the  war  footing  is  52^00 
men;  in  case  of  war  the  complete  force  would  amotmt  to  about  100,000  men.  la 
1900  the  military  appropriations  amounted  to  27457,000  kroner.  The  Swedish  navy 
is  intended  primarily  for  coast  defence.  It  comprises  ro  completed  armored  ships, 
ranging  from  1500  to  3400  tons.  The  DrisHghen,  of  3500  tons,  was  laid  down  in 
1899,  and  since  then  three  others  of  the  same  type  and  of  3670  tons  have  been  started. 

Sweden  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  king,  "aided  by  a  council  of  state, 
wields  the  executive  power,  and  legislates  in  conjunction  with  the  Diet  of  the  realm. 
This  Parliament  comprises  the  First  Chamber,  consisting  of  150  members,  chosen  , 
for  nine  years  by  the  provincial  diets  and  some  municipal  corporations,  and  the 
Second  Chamber,  consisting  of  230  members,  elected  by  property  holders  throogboot 
the  country.   The  reigning  king  is  Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

History. — For  the  relations  between  Sweden  and  Norway  during  1900,  see  N<aw.^Y. 
Political  parties  and  legislation  in  Sweden  have  been  influenced  greatly  by  the 
controversy  with  Norway.  In  January,  1900,  a  group  of  ninety  members  of  Pariia- 
ment  formed  a  Liberal  party  and  issued  a  programme,  intended  to  conciliate  all 
factions  by  offering  concessions  to  each  party.  Their  demands  included  the  perfect 
and  unconditional  equality  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
within  the  kingdom,  the  granting  of  pensions  to  invalided  worlcingmen  by  the  state, 
and  state  insurance  of  workingmen  against  injury  or  accidental  death.  Special  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  matter  of  courts  of  arbitration  with  definite  powers.  The  need 
for  such  courts  was  demonstrated  by  a  lockout  of  all  the  builders  in  Copenhagoi. 
which  lasted  from  May  15  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  was  finally  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. Laws  regulating  woman  and  child  labor  were  passed  by  the  Diet.  The  discus- 
sion in  the  Chamber  centred  mostly  about  the  budget  and  the  new  commercial  and 
financial  conditions  created  by  the  probable  establishment  of  a  separate  consular 
service  for  Norway.  The  government  estimates  were  voted,  the  Chambers  shownig 
themselves  especially  liberal  in  their  appropriations  for  the  army  and  the  navy.  To 
further  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  proposals  were  made  for  the  lefonn 
of  the  consular  service  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau,  which  should  keep 
Swedish  merchants  in  touch  with  the  information  collected  by  consuls.  September  u 
the  president  of  the  council  of  state,  Bostroem,  Conser\*ative,  resigned. 
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SWnmiNa  and  Water  Polo.  The  national  amateur  swimming  championships 
were  held  on  September  29  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.  E.  C.  Scnaeffer  won  the 
100-yard  in  1.05^  (record),  the  220-yard  in  3.07?^,  and  the  440-yard  in  6.52^; 
Dr.  W.  G.  Douglas  won  the  half-mile  in  14.455^,  and  G.  W.  Van  Cleaf  the  mile  in 
34-OoH,  the  races  being  swum  across  tide.  In  England,  Jarvis  again  broke  many 
records  and  woo  all  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association  championships  from  the 
440-yard  up.  In  a  aao-jyard  race  (bath)  Derbyshire  and  Lane,  the  two  great  rivals  in 
the  sprints,  swam  a  dead  heat  and  broke  the  world's  record  made  by  Lane  the 
previous  year.  The  new  record,  jointly  held,  is  2.34^.  Derbyshire  reduced  the 
300-yard  record  to  3-37^.  The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  won  the  national  water 
polo  championship  at  Boston  on  March  3;  Columbia  won  the  intercollegiate  water 
polo  series. 

SW^nSBRItAND,  or  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  is  3  federal  republic  of  central 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Germany,  on  the  east  by  the  Australian  Tyrol,  on 
the  south  by  Italy,  on  the  southwest  and  west  by  France.  It  has  an  area  of  15,976 
square  miles,  and  a  population,  estimated  in  July,  1899,  at  3,144,741.  The  largest 
cities  in  1899  were  Zurich,  with  a  population  of  151,983;  Basel,  101,724;  Geneva, 
91,^;  Berne,  55,47^;  Lausanne,  44.466;  St  Gallen,  35t5i7-  In  i899  the  emigration 
from  Switzerland  was  2493,  of  which  number  2151  came  to  the  United  States.  In 
1900  there  were  4413  primary  schools,  with  479,254  pupils;  500  secondary  schools, 
with  34,755  students,  and  115  normal  and  middle  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
17.362.  There  are  universities  at  Basel,  Zurich,  Berne,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne,  and 
high  academies  at  Fribourg  and  Neuchatel.  In  1899-1900  the  courses  in  philosophy, 
medicine,  law,  and  theology  were  attended  by  4804  students,  of  whom  1134  were 
women.  Religious  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  all  creeds,  though  the  Jesuits  are  not 
tolerated.  Of  the  total  area,  28.4  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  and  less  than  one-sixth 
is  under  crops  and  gardens.'  The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  and  of  condensed  milk.  The  canton  of  Vaiid  is  a  great  vine-growing  country, 
but  suffered  greatly  in  1899  and  1900  from  the  phylloxera,  which  devastated  the 
vineyards.  The  ground  in  great  part  has  been  replanted  with  American  vines,  which 
are  immune  from  the  pest,  but  three  years  must  pass  before  a  vintage  can  be  had. 
Switzerland  trades  chiefly  with  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States.  In  1898  the  imports  amounted  to  1,016,821,672  francs,  and  the 
exports  to  712,991,532  francs.  In  1899  the  imports  were  worth  1,172,147,583  francs, 
and  the  exports  802,382,01 1  francs,  the  United  States  contributing  5  per  cent,  of  the 
imports,  taking  11  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  From  January  1  to  October  i,  1900,  the 
special  imports  amounted  to  814,028,091  francs,  excluding  coin,  and  the  exports  to 
£09,874,636  francs.  Switzerland  during  the  last  few  years  has  gained  new  and  distant 
markets,  sending  her  watches,  jewelery,  and  ribbons  to  China,  India,  and  the 
Soudan.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1899  foreign  tourists  spent  200,000,000 
francs  in  the  country.  In  1897  there  were  373  savings  banks  in  the  country  with 
1,291,910  depositors  and  214,^5,861  francs  deposits.  In  January,  1898,  there  were 
2316  miles  of  railway,  all  of  which  the  state  will  acquire  in  1903.  In  1898  there 
were  4435  miles  of  telegraph  lines  owned  by  the  state,  and  1231  miles  of  private  lines. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  1900  was  102,270,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure,  102,- 
990,000  francs.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
and  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  the  posts,  army,  interior,  telegraphs,  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  debt  on  Jantiary  i,  1899,  amounted  to  84,392,065 
francs,  and  the  national  property  to  167,700,564  francs.  Switzerland  has  no  standing 
army,  but  every  citizen  of  the  rejjublic  between  the  ages  of  20  and  55  is  liable  to 
military  duty,  and  children  are  trained  from  an  early  age  in  gymnastics  and  military 
science.  The  total  forces  of  the  nation  are  divided  into  the  Elite,  which  consisted  in 
1900  of  148,435  men,  the  Landwehr  of  85,576  men,  and  the  Landsturm  of  275,596 
men.  The  country  is  divided  into  19  cantons  and  six  half-cantons,  the  most 
important  being  Berne,  Ziirich,  Vaud,  St.  Gallen,  and  Aargau.  The  legislative  and 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  federal  assembly  of  two  houses,  the  state  council, 
consisting  of  44  members,  elected  two  from  each  canton,  and  the  national  council, 
consisting  of  147  members,  elected  for  three  years  by  popular  vote  in  each  canton, 
one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  federal  assembly  chooses  the  Bundesrath,  or 
executive  council,  and  the  president  of  the  confederation.  At  the  demand  of  30,000 
citizens  any  measure  of  the  federal  assembly  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote  for  revision  or  annulment,  on  the  principle  of  the  referendum.  The  president 
in  1900  was  Walther  Hauser,  of  Zurich,  and  the  vice-president,  Ernest  Brenner,  of 
Basel. 


During  1900  the  referendum  was  thrice  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  very 
important  questions,  and  the  results  proved  that  the  democracy  in  Switzerland  is 
more  conservative  than  the  small  bodies  of  men  constituting  the  two  houses  of  the 
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national  legislature.  In  October.  iSgg,  the  federal  assembly,  with  only  one  dissentinc 

vote,  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workingmcn  ^^ainst 
accident  and  disease.  On  May  20  the  law  came  before  the  people,  and  was  rejected 
by  337,000  votes  to  146,000.  Mauy  reasons  were  advanced  for  such  an  astounding 
reversal  of  the  legislature's  action.  More  important  than  the  insurance  law  were 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  people  on  November  4.  Two  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  proposed,  one  concerning  the  .federal  council,  or  executive  board 
(see  preceding  paragraph),  the  other  coDceming  the  national  council,  or  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature.  The  amendment  provided  for  the  election  of  mendwrs  trf 
the  federal  council  by  the  people  at  large.  This  proposal  had  the  sui^rt  of  the 
Liberals,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Socialists,  and  had  been  agitated  for  over  ten  years, 
but  the  people  rejected  it  by  266,637  votes  against  141,851.  The  second  amendmeia 
provided  for  the  election  of  the  national  council  by  proportional  vote  instead  of  by 
majority  vote.  The  tendency  of  this  measure  was  to  prevent  the  absolute  dominaticm 
of  the  majority  by  giving  the  minority  representation  in  proportion  to  its  nund>ers, 
and  each  canton,  instead  of  being  divided  into  districts,  was  to  elect  its  quota  of 
representatives  as  a  whole.  The  G>nservatives  favored  this  measure  because  they 
were  in  the  minori^,  but  this  amendment  was  also  rejected  by  242,448  votes  against 
166.065. 

On  May  14,  igoo,  Switzerland  concluded  an  extradition  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

8TNS8THBSXA,  a  term  invented  by  psychologists  to  denote  a  curious  class  of 
mental  phenomena,  some  but  not  all  of  which  have  been  already  known  by  the  name 
of  colored  hearing,  audition  coloree,  synopsia,  etc  By  synaesthcsia  is  meant  the 
awakening  of  one  quality  or  kind  of  sensation  by  a  stimulus  ordinarily  found  to 
arouse  another  kind.  The  most  familiar  example  is  that  of  a  person  who  sees  or 
seems  to  see  a  patch  of  color  before  his  eyes  while  hearing  musical  or  other  sounds. 
These  phenomena  have  not  been  observed  to  imply  an^  pathological  conditicm  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  studied.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  this  extraordinary  coo- 
nection  of  sensations,  and  no  fixed  or  even  general  order  of  their  appearance.  The- 
oretically, any  one  of  the  nerves  which  carry  specific  sensations  would  be  capable 
of  being  excited  by  a  stimulation  of  any  other  nerve.  So  that  if  we  should  accept 
the  number  ro  as  being  the  total  number  of  specific  sensation  qualities  (of  which, 
beside  the  so-called  "five  senses,"  the  following  are  the  most  important :  tempera- 
ture, muscular,  cutaneous,  and  organic  sensations),  we  should  have  10  times  la  or 
100  possible  combinations.  Of  this  number  only  the  following  have  been  observed. 
Photisms,  or  secondary  sensations  of  light  or  color,  have  been  aroused  by  sounds  d 
various  kinds,  including  music  by  taste  and  by  smell,  and  phonisms,  or  secondary 
sensations  of  sound,  have  been  aroused  by  sensations  of  pain,  pressure,  and  tempera- 
ture. A  peculiarity  of  the  sytuesthetic  phenomena  is  the  sensaticm  of  a  different 
quality  aroused  in  the  field  of  the  same  sense — e.g.,  in  vision — where  ordinary  black 
printed  letters  are  said  by  some  persons  to  have  certain  definite  colors.  This 
exterioriiation  of  imagined  colors  suggested  by  letters  and  words  has  been  observed 
in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases  than  any  other  similar  sensation  connection,  ainl  is 
carried  even  further  by  some  individuals  who  give  human  attributes  to  letters, 
figures,  and  colors.  This  is  in  effect  an  inversion  of  the  circumstances  so  common  in 
emotional  life — viz.,  the  constant  attributing  of  emotions  or  ethical  values  to  colors 
aside  from  their  synthesis  with  form.  During  1900  two  papers,  one  of  extraordinary 
interest,  were  published  on  this  subject.  The  first  was  "Two  Cases  of  SynaestlM^" 
(American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.,  No.  3,  April,  1900,  pp.  377),  by  Dr.  G. 
M.  Whipple,  of  Cornell  University.  This  paper  describes  laboratory  experiments 
where  the  subject  was  first  seated  in  a  noiseless  dark  room,  the  natural  change  of 
retinal  colors  observed  and  telephoned  to  the  experimenter  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  who  recorded  them  and  noted  the  time  at  which  they  occurred.  Then  the 
photisms  aroused  by  simple  noises  and  tones  produced  by  tnning  forks  were  observed 
and  described.  The  experimenter  recorded  the  visual  sensations  called  forth  in  the 
subject  by  various  kinds  of  music  while  the  subject  sat  with  covered  eyes.  After  the 
eyts  were  uncovered  he  selected  from  a  plate  of  printed  colors  the  shade  which 
matched  the  color  of  his  or  her  visual  sensation.  Auditory  impressions  were  pro- 
duced while  the  subject  was  looking  at  large  screens,  black  or  one  of  fonr  colors, 
hailing  about  eight  inches  from  the  face.  The  colors  aroused  by  tastes  and  odors 
are  then  described,  and  other  so-called  synaesthetic  phenomena,  such  as  the  coloring 
or  personification  of  words  or  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Are  described.  In  certain 
experiments  the  subject  was  able  to  fix  upon  the  absolute  pitch  of  the  sound  of  i 
badly  injured  finger,  and  in  tests  where  the  point  of  a  Griesbach  aesthesiometer  was 
used  to  exert  pressure  various  sensations  or  tone  were  evoked,  though  no  constant 
relation  between  the  number  of  grams  pressure  and  the  pitch  of  the  tone  was  fovnd. 
In  the  case  of  one  subject  temperature  produces  not  only  color  effects  W  also  tone^ 
e.g.,  putting  his  hands  into  cold  water  gives  the  sensatim  of  red,  while  cotd  sfots 
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and  cold  points  cm  various  parts  of  the  body  gave  tones  of  from  B  to  F  of  the  third 
octave.  These  tones  caused  by  pressure,  temperature,  and  pain  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  psychology,  and  are  all  the  more  remarkable  as  having  been  established 
after  careful  laboratory  research,  and  in  a  subject  with  trained  powers  of  intro- 
spection. The  other  paper  was  read  by  Paul  Sokolov  at  the  Fourth  International 
Congress  of  Psychology  (g.v.)  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  contains  reports  of  a 
number  of  cases.  Sokolov  suggests  that  two  sensations  of  dissimilar  qualities,  such 
as  sight  and  hearing,  are  likely  to  be  involuntarily  linked  in  the  mind,  provided  that 
they  arouse  the  same  general  ideas  or  the  same  emotions.  Thus,  as  lilac  is  a  very 
agreeable  color  to  one  of  his  subjects,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  ascribe  that  color 
to  persons  whom  she  admires  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  The  meta- 
phorical use  of  words  in  all  tallages  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  tendency  to  repre- 
sent objects  of  one  sense  in  terms  strictly  applicable  only  to  another.  Such  are  the 
use  of  the  word  "tone"  to  denote  a  quality  both  of  sound  and  of  color,  and  the 
words  "bright"  and  "dull"  applied  to  the  intellect  Sc^olov  maintains  that  sjmaes- 
thesia,  of  the  colored-hearing  type  at  any  rate,  is  thus  "nothing  but  the  realization  of 
metaphors." 

STSTEKATIO  ZOOIOOT.    See  Entomolocv  (paragraph  Systematic  Works). 

TAPT,  William  H.,  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  was  selected  by 
President  McKinley  to  be  president  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  appointed  in 
March,  1900,  to  establish  civil  government  in  the  Philippines.  Judge  Taft  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  September  15,  1857,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1878,  and  from  the 
law  school  of  Cincinnati  College  two  years  later.  He  practised  law  from  1883  until 
1S87,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1892  United  States  circuit  judge.  He 
was  dean  and  professor  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Judge 
Taft's  appointment  was  generally  approved.   See  Philippines. 

TAKU.   See  Chinese  Empibe  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

TAXiO.  The  total  product  of  the  United  States  in  1899  was  54,655  tons.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  talc  is  also  imported,  the  product,  which  in  1899  amounted  to  254 
short  tons,  coming  chiefly  from  Canada.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  for  paint  and 
wail  plasters,  and  is  most  important  in  its  application  to  weighting  intermediate 
grades  of  paper,  though  it  is  not  used  in  either  the  very  common  or  the  higher 
grades. 

TAIiIBNWAM.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

TAMMANY,  SOOIETT  OP,  organized  in  New  York  in  1789,  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  11,000.  Its  organization  was  the  result  of  a  popular  movement  against 
the  so-called  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  {q.v.).  Nomi- 
nally a  charitable  and  social  oi^anization,  it  has  always  been  essentially  democratic 
in  its  character,  and  almost  from  the  first  an  active  political  organization.  Its 
activities  have  been  confined  to  New  York  City,  though  it  has  made  attempts  to 
influence  both  State  and  national  conventions  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  pditical 
machine  of  the  society  is  the  general  committee  of  the  Tammany  Democracy.  Grand 
sachem,  Thomas  L.  r  eitner ;  secretary,  Thomas  F.  Smith.  See  Croker,  Richakd. 

TARIFF.  See  Toutkal  and  Sooal  Soehce,  American  Acaisuy  op. 

TABKDiaTON,  Boom,  an  American  writer,  who  published  in  ipoo  a  finished 
little  romance  of  the  eighteenth  century  entitled  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  is  a  Princeton 
graduate  of  1893.  While  at  college  he  was  a  cartoonist  and  editor  of  the  Tiger. 
His  first  book,  A  Gentleman  from  Indiai%a,  was  one  of  the  notable  books  of  189^ 
Monsieur  Beaucaire  is  a  most  artistic  story,  full  of  charm  and  spirit,  with  a  dramatic 
finish. 

TASMANIA,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Australian  federation  (q.v.),  situated  about 
80  miles  south  of  Australia.  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent  small  islets,  is  26,385 
square  miles,  and  its  population  was  estimated  in  1899  at  182,300.  The  capital  is 
Hobart,  with  a  population  of  over  40,000.  The  state  is  administered  by  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown.  There  is  a  Parliament  consisting  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  19  members  elected  on  a 
property  qualification  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of 
38  members  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  qualification  for  electors  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  are  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  £40.  and 
12  months'  residence  in  the  state.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament,  while  the  executive  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  also  commander- 
in-chief  of^  the  state  army.  There  is  also  a  cabinet  of  6  members.  The  principal 
industries  in  the  state  are  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  In  1899  there  were  258,542 
acres  under  crops  and  2^,799  acres  under  sown  grasses.  The  live  stock  of  the  state 
on  March  i,  1900,  consisted  of  1,672,068  sheep  and  lambs,  160,204  head  of  cattle, 
31.189  horses,  and  74)451  pigs.  A  lai^  part  01  the  area  of  the  state  is  covered  with 
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f6rest5  abounding  in  valuable  woods.  Rich  and  varied  d«>osits  of  minerals  are 
found,  and  the  exports  in  1899  were  as  follows:  Copper,  tin,  ia8i,947; 

silver,  /3oS,869,  and  gold,  £205,936.  Coal  and  iron  are  also  found  in  many  pans  of 
the  state.  The  commerce  for  1899  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  1890  was  £1,769,324  and 
£2,577.475  respectively,  against  £1,650,018  and  £1,503.369  in  1898.  The  toul  regis- 
tered shipping  in  1899  was  44  steamers  and  156  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  15,379- 

The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  state  in  1899  was  547.  The  total  capital  invested 
in  the  government  lines  up  to  December,  1899,  was  £3,604.222.  The  gross  receipts 
and  working  expenses  of  the  government  lines  for  1899  amounted  to  £193.158  and 
ii52,7^  respectively,  leaving  a  profit  of  £40,36a  The  telegraph  lines  of^the  state, 
whi(^  belong  to  the  government,  have  a  total  length  of  about  2000  miles,  including 
4^  miles  of  submarine  cable.  There  are  also  over  800  miles  of  telephone  lines  and 
355  post-stations.  Education  is  compulsory,  but  not  free.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  director  of  education  for  1899  there  were  309  government  schools  at  the  cud  of 
the  year,  with  an  enrolment  of  23,272.  The  total  amount  spent  by  the  sute  on  educa- 
tion in  1899  was  £40,049,  while  the  amount  collected  from  pupils  during  the  same 
year  was  £10,948.  Higher  education  is  provided  by  18  superior  schools  or  colleges, 
which  have  an  average  attendance  of  about  2000.  There  were,  besides,  241  private 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  8781.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  chiefly  from 
customs,  public  services,  and  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  crown  lands.  The  revcnoc 
and  expenditure  for  1899  amounted  to  £943.970  and  £871,^3  respectively,  showing  a 
considerable  increase  both  in  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  The  public  debt  of  the  state  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to 
£8,395,638,  against  £8,412,904  at  the  end  of  1898. 

History,  1900. — In  January  Sir  P.  O.  Fysh  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  ddcga- 
tion  sent  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  the  explanations  and  assistance 
necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  Commonwealth  bill  through  Parliament.  The  gen- 
eral election  held  in  March  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  ministerial  si^ 
porters.   See  Australian  Federation. 

TAXAnON.  See  Economic  Association,  Auebican. 

TATLOBi  William  S.   See  Kentucky  (paragraph  the  Goebel  Feud). 

TBLBOHAPHT  AMD  TBX.BFHONT.   See  Physics. 

TBNNB8SBB,  a  central  Southern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 

42,050  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Nashville.  Tennessee  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
June  I.  1796. 

A/ in^ra/o^y.— The  coal  production  of  the  State  has  exhibited  an  unintermpted 
increase  since  1893.  The  total  product  in  1899  was  3,330,659  short  tons,  spot  vuoe, 
$2,940,644.  a  gain  of  307.763  tons  and  $603,132  over  1898.  The  production  of  iron 
ore  was  333,342  tons  of  brown  hematite  and  298,704  tons  of  red  hematite;  in  all. 
632,046  long  tons,  value,  $694,372.  Tennessee  ranked  third  in  1899  as  a  roarUe 
producer,  the  value  of  the  product  being  $384,705.  Other  quarry  products  wtrt: 
Limestone,  $208,097,  slate,  $250.  The  output  of  copper  ore  was  100,022  tons,  and 
7S0  men  were  engaged  in  this  industry.  Phosphate  mining  gave  employment  to 
5037  men,  and  the  production  of  phosphate  rock  was  462,561  tons. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  56,997.880  bushels,  $27,928,961;  wheat.  11,696.088  bushels,  $9,239,910; 
oats,  5,810,166  bushels,  $2,033,558 ;  barley,  25,622  bushels,  $15,886 ;  rye,  124,267  bushels, 
^4.502;  potatoes,  1,365.660  bushels.  $792,<»3.  and  hay,  313,432  tons,  $3,698,498.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  die  wool 
clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  235,875;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed, 
1,002.469  pounds;  wool,  scoured.  601.481  pounds. 

Industries. — Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  136.  The  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was  44,073 
gallons;  spirits  rectified,  1,100,519  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  3,695,585  gallons, 
and  fermented  liquors  produced,  136,1^  barrels.  In  1899  there  vrerc  69  cigar  iac- 
tories  and  63  tobacco  factories,  and  their  combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  was 
6,325.313  cigars,  i,579>405. pounds  of  plug  tobacco,  320,185  pounds  of  smokiiw.  and 
3,o5o,ow  pounds  of  snua.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1899  was  346^166  Irag 
tons,  and  in  1900,  362,190  tons,  a  gain  for  the  latter  year  of  1^024  long  tons.  In 
1899  453  men  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  and  the  output  was 
440,157  tons,  valued  at  ^64,073.  During  1900,  6  new  cotton  mills  were  established, 
which  contained  an  aggregate  of  49,500  spmdies  and  724  looms. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Time  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  ports  of  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Memphis,  and  Nash^^le  aggregated  in 
value  $1,644,525,  nearly  all  of  which  was  received  at  Chattanooga;  exports,  n<Mie. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  igoo 
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amounted  to  87.25  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3189.26.  The  total  value 
of  railroad  property  in  October,  1899,  as  returned  by  the  State  railroad  commissioners, 
was  $55,296,413- 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  82  national  banks,  of  which  J  were 
uis(dvent,  24  in  liquidation,  and  51  in  operation.  The  active  capital  awregated 
$7i353>645;  circulation  outstanding,  $3,379,830;  deposits,  $24,210,210,  and  reserve 
held,  $6,47iB,388.  State  and  private  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered  56,  and  had  capital 
stock,  $2,8oi5,3i5;  deposits,  $7-303,710,  and  resources,  $11,137,312;  and  stock  savings 
tanks,  7,  with  capital,  $372,500;  depositors,  19,687;  deposits,  $2,015,472,  and  resources, 
$4,222,493.  Twenty-six  building  and  loan  associations  had  4795  members  and  assets 
^gregating  $2,874,097.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Memphis,  Knox- 
viUe,  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  i^^e- 
gated  $252,370,221,  a  net  increase  of  $35,999,820  for  the  year. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  for  1900  were:  Land,  $171,527,025;  town  lots, 
$120,338,355;  other  taxable  property,  $48,493,768;  total,  $340,359,148,  an  increase, 
compared  with  1899,  of  $31,644,182.  The  tax  levy  in  1900  was  $0.35  per  $100.  The 
balance  in  the  State  treasury  December  20,  1898,  was  $85.071 ;  receipts  for  the  two 
years  ending  December  19,  1900,  $6,120,232;  total,  $6,205,303.  Expenditures  for  the 
two  years,  $6,095,300;  balance  in  treasury  December  20,  1900,  $110,003.  The  total 
bonded  debt  at  the  close  of  1900,  including  old  bonds  unfunded,  was  $16,953,267, 
a  decrease  in  two  years  of  $398,600. 

Education. — The  school  population  in  June,  1900,  was  768.843,  of  whom  573,287 
were  white  and  195,556  colored.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  384,643 
white  pupils 'and  100,750  colored;  total,  485,393.  There  were  7954  schools,  7184 
schoolbouses,  9195  teachers,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $3,063,568.  Reports 
from  33  superintendents  of  city  schools  show  a  scholastic  population  of  110,605,  with 
an  enrolment  of  51,595.  The  city  schools  numbered  129  and  the  teachers  956.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $1,751,047.  In  1899 
there  were  loi  public  high  schools,  with  226  teachers  and  5334  secondary  students; 
102  private  secondary  schools,  with  334  teachers  and  5505  secondary  students;  I  public 
normal  school,  with  26  teachers  and  604  students  in  normal  courses ;  and  13  private 
ones,  with  61  teachers  and  1202  students  in  normal  courses.  Twenty-four  colleges 
and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  358  professors  and  instructors, 
5071  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $480,775 ;  and  12  colleges  and 
saninaries  for  women  reported  165  professors  and  instructors,  1554  students  in  all 
departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $160,600.  The  professional  schools  comprised 
8  theological  schools,  with  44  instructors  and  229  students ;  7  law  schools,  with  51 
instructors  and  259  students,  and  8  medical  schools,  with  161  instructors  and  1871 
students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
^767.518;  in  1900,  2,020,616;  increase  for  the  decade.  253.098,  or  14.3  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Memphis,  102,230;  Nashville,  80,865; 
Knoxville,  32.637,  and  Chattanooga,  30,154. 

Boundary-line  Between  Tennessee  and  Virginia. — On  April  30,  1900,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  its  decision  of  April,  1893.  determining  that  the 
true  boundary-line  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee  was  that  established  by  compact 
between  those  two  States  in  1803.  The  case  arose  on  appeal  from  Virginia  to  have 
the  boundary-line  established  along  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  grant  of  that  State  from  the  English  sovereign.  The  court 
held  in  its  decision  that  as  the  true  boundary-line  had  been  partially  obscured 
through  lapse  of  time,  a  commission  should  he  appointed  to  "retrace,  remark,  and 
re-establish"  it;  and  the  court  appointed  on  this  commission  Mr.  William  C.  Hodg- 
kins,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  James  B.  Baylor,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Andrew  H. 
Buchanan,  of  Tennessee.  It  was  ordered  that  the  costs  of  the  commission  should 
be  borne  equally  by  the  two  States. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections  in  1900,  Benton  McMillin,  the  Democratic 
Jiominee  for  governor,  had  145,708  votes,  and  McCall,  the  Republican  nominee,  had 
119,831  votes.  McMillin's  plurality  was  25,877.  Of  the  ten  representatives  to  Con- 
gress, the  two  Republicans  were  returned  to  the  57th  Congress  and  all  the  Democrats, 
with  the  exception  of  Nicholas  N.  Cox  (Dem.),  of  the  seventh  district,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Lemuel  P.  Podgett  (Dem.),  and  E.  W.  Carmack  (Dem.),  of  the  tenth 
district,  who  was  succeeded  by  M.  R.  Patterson  (Dem.). 

The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted  of  5  Republicans  and  28  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  22  Republicans  and  77  Democrats  in  the  House.  In  1901  the  Legislature 
will  consist  of  5  Republicans  and  28  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  23  Republicans  and 
76  Democrats  in  the  House.  At  the  national  election  McKinley  received  123,394 
votes,  and  Biran  received  145.744  votes.  In  i8g6  McKinley  received  148.773,  and 
Bryan,  166,268  votes.  Thus.  Bryan's  plurality  was  increased  from  17,495  in 
*o  «3,ss7  in  1900. 


Tens. 

Officers  and  National  Represenlatives, — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  Benton  McMillin;  secretary  of  state,  W,  S.  Morgan;  treasurer.  E.  B 
Craig;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Thomas  Paine;  superintendent  of  public  instroc- 
tion,  M.  C.  Fitzpatrick;  comptroller,  Theodore  F.  BCing;  adjutant-general,  H.  C 
Lamb;  attorney-general,  G.  W.  Pickle — all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  David  L.  Snodgrass;  associate  justices,  W.  C 
Caldwell,  J.  S.  Wilkes,  W.  K.  McAllister,  W.  D.  Beard,  A.  W.  McMUlin.  Conn 
of  Chancery  Appeals :  Justices,  M.  M.  Neil ;  S.  F.  Wilson,  R.  M.  Barton,  Jr. :  dert 
James  Turney— all  Democrats. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900. 

Judiciary :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Republicans,  W.  P. 
Brownlow  (Jonesboro),  Henry  R.  Gibson  (Knoxville);  Democrats,  John  A.  Moot 
(Chattanooga).  Charles  E.  Snodgrass  (Crossville),  J.  D.  Richardson  (Murfrces- 
boro),  J.  W.  Gaines  (Nashville),  N.  N.  Cox,  Thetus  W.  Sims  (Linden),  Rice  A. 
Pierce  (Union  City),  E  W.  Carmack. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (STth  Congress) ;  Same  as  for  1900,  excxpc 
that  L.  P.  Podgett  (Dem.),  from  Columbia,  and  M.  R.  Patterson  (Dem.).  from 
Memphis,  replace  Cox  and  Carmack. 

Senators  for  1900  {56th  Congress)  :  Thomas  B.  Turley  (until  1901)  and  William 
B.  Bate  (until  1905)— both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  William  B.  Bate  (until  1905).  from  Nasfarille: 
vacant. 

TBBTIART.   See  Geology. 

TUXAS,  a  southwestern  State  of  the  United  Sutes,  has  an  area  of  265,780  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Austin.  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  December  29.  1845. 

Mineralogy. — Texas  is  not  usually  considered  among  the  mining  States,  yet  it  has 
great  resources  of  minerals,  and  only  lacks  exploration  and  capital.  At  the  now 
uimous  Lucas  well  oil  has  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  2000  feet  A  great  rush  of 
speculators  followed  the  strike,  and  fully  5,000,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaumont, 
where  the  oil  find  was  made,  have  been  leased  and  will  be  drilled.  The  year  1899 
was  the  eighth  successive  year  in  which  the  coal  product  showed  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  one.  The  total  output  was  883,832  short  tons,  spot  value,  $1,334,895.  The 
increase  over  1898  was  197,098  short  tons,  the  gain  being  practically  all  in  bituminovs 
coal.  The  yield  of  petroleum  for  1899  was  699,013  barrels,  value,  $473^443 ;  inm  ore, 
14,729  long  tons  of  brown  hematite,  value,  $13,262;  gold,  339  fine  ounces,  valoe. 
$7000;  silver,  500,000  fine  ounces,  value.  $355,000.  Quartying  yielded  three  varied 
of  stone,  the  respective  values  of  which  were:  Granite.  ^4,945;  sandstone,  $35738. 
and  limestone,  $100,025 — in  all,  $220,708. 

Agriculture. — At  the  close  of  the  season  1899-1900  it  was  found  that  Texas  led  all 
the  States  in  the  production  of  cotton,  with  a  total  commercial  crop  of  2,4^555  bales. 
The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  crop  of  1900-01  by  federal  officials  placed  the  artton 
acreage  at  7,041,000  acres,  and  the  ^ield  at  226  pounds  of  Itnt  cotton  per  acre.  The 
area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  1900  was  estimated  at  60,000.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  production  and  value  of  other  crops  (or  1900:  C^m,  81,962,910  bushels, 
$38,522,568;  wheat,  23.395.913  bushels,  $14,973,384:  oats,  28,278,232  bushels,  $&483.- 
470;  barley,  S0.405  bushels,  $36,292;  rye,  64,630  bushels,  $43>30S:  poUtoes,  916.918 
bushels,  $806,888,  and  hay,  548.879  tons,  $3,732-377-  The  assessment  rolls  for  1900 
show  that  the  live  stock  in  the  State  comprised:  Horses  and  mules,  x.548,733,  $31,- 
520.054;  cattle.  6.308.254.  $68,196,416;  jacks  and  jennets,  14.565,  $402,168;  bc^ 
1.390.931.  $2.25^,894;  goats,  382,435.  $419,955.  and  sheep,  1.571.603.  ^333,822.  Tbe 
wool  clip  for  1900  was  estimated  at  14,^5,225  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool, 
and  4.345.567  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 

Industries. — In  1900  Texas  ranked  second  among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
yellow  pine  lumber.  Shipments  from  January  i  to  December  i  aKr^:ated  42^973,- 
205  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during  the  same  period  was  454.874.779  feet  In 

1899  there  were  168  cigar  factories  and  21  tobacco  factories  in  the  State,  and  tbe 
production  for  the  calendar  year  was  13,201,404  cigars,  39,880  ci^rettes,  50^623 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  220  pounds  of  plug.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in 
operation  numbered  15,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  219  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  324,013  gallons;  distiiW 
spirits  gauged,  650,186  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  349.066  barrels.  Tbc 
production  of  pig  iron  in  1900  was  10,150  tons,  against  5803  tons  in  1899.  Daring 

1900  there  were  3;^  commercial  and  business  failiu-es — x.19  per  cent,  of  the  Z7M> 
business  concerns  in  the  State. 

Conimeree.~-T>Mx'mg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  igoo,  the  in^rts  <^  mer- 
chandise at  five  ports  aggregated  in  value  $5,606,351 ;  exports,  $9S,<^,25&  Tbe 
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moTcment  of  gold  and  silver  was :  Imports,  $13,828,478 ;  exports,  $8600,  making  the 
total  foreign  trade,  $114,428,687,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $6,153,732. 

Railways. — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  rgoo,  the  railroads  of  the  State  per- 
formed a  service  equal  to  hauling  3,622,669,413  tons  of  freight  one  mile,  an  increase 
of  i«65i,i7o334  tons  over  a  like  haul  for  tiie  year  ended  June  30,  1891.  The  freight 
revenue  to  the  roads  for  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  amounted  to  $34493.371.  or  $16,- 
333,681  less  thm  the  amount  would  have  been  had  the  freight  rates  of  1891  continued 
to  prevail.  Of  new  railroad,  405.11  miles  were  built  during  the  two  years  ending 
June  30,  1900,  and  since' then  more  than  300  additional  miles  were  put  under  con- 
struction, of  which  139  miles  had  been  completed  by  January,  1901.  The  total  new 
construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted  to  318.85  miles.  Texas 
led  all  the  States  in  new  construction  in  1900,  and  ranked  second  in  total  mileage^ 
with  an  aggregate  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  10,078.38. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  314  national  banks,  of  which  22  were  in- 
solvent, 60  in  liquidation,  and  232  in  operation.  The  active  capital  aggr^ated  $19,- 
019,051 ;  circulation  outstanding,  $8,190,621 ;  deposits,  $4^995,^,  and  reserve  held, 
$13,613,004.  There  were  also,  on  June  30,  1900,  41  private  banks,  whose  capital 
amounted  to  $1,235,450  ;  deposits,  $2,276,604,  and  resources.  $4,708,933.  Two  stock 
savings  banks  had  capital,  $135,000;  depositors,  2980;  deposits,  $584,424,  and  re- 
sources, $947,139.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the 
clearing  houses  at  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Fort  Worth  aggregated  $329,632,600,  a 
net  increase  for  the  year  of  $5,124,570.  Houston  and  Fort  Worth  showed  a  gain 
Bi  exchanges  of  $23,4/52,270,  but  the  exchanges  at  Galveston  diminished  $18,337,700, 
the  decrease  being  due  to  the  storm  which  devastated  the  city  early  in  September. 

Finances. — ^The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  September  I,  1899,  was  $1,092,808; 
receipts  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1900,  $2,859,967;  disbursements,  including 
transfers,  adjusting  accounts,  $2,793,188;  balance  in  treasury,  August  31,  1900,  $l,- 
<59.587.  The  total  bonded  debt.  August  31,  1900,  was  $3,989,400,  of  which  $3,271,200 
was  held  by  special  funds  and  $718,200  by  individuals.  The  assessed  valuations  for 
1900  were:  Land  (132,102,824  acres).  $399,516,682;  town  and  city  lots,  $189,760,828; 
other  property,  $355,042,748;  total,  $946,320,258,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $23,393,027. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  16?^  cents  per  $100  for  general  revenue,  and  18  cents  for 
school  purposes;  total.  34^  cents  per  $100.  . 

State  Institutions. — On  November  i,  1900,  the  population  of  the  several  charitable 
institutions  was  as  follows:  Insane  asylums.  2561,  an  increase  in  two  years  of  575; 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  344,  an  increase  of  66;  blind  asylum,  172,  an  increase  of  15; 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  institute  for  colored  youths,  71,  a  decrease  of  18.  On  Sep- 
tember I,  1900,  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  orphan  home  was  304.  The  State 
convicts.  October  31,  igoo,  numbered  4109 — 365  less  than  on  October  31,  1898 — and 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  House  of  Correction  was  183.  Three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  pardons  were  issued  between  January  13,  1899,  and  January  10,  1900,  and  415 
persons  were  restored  to  citizenship.  The  loss  incurred  in  running  the  penitentiaries 
IS  gradually  being  reduced.  The  average  monthly  loss  of  the  Rusk  Penitentiary  for 
the  period  beginning  March  i.  1899,  and  ending  November  i,  1900,  was  $4517,  and  of 
the  Huntsville  Penitentiary.  $1624. 

Education. — The  scholastic  census  shows  that  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  at  the  close  of  1900  was  729,445,  an  increase  in  a  yeaf  of  22.899.  For  the  two 
years  ending  August  31.  1900.  the  available  school  fund  aggregated  $495,596,  an 
increase  over  the  period  1896-98  of  $368,766.  On  December  i,  1900,  the  State  univer- 
sity reported  750  students  and  44  professors  and  instructors,  and  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  reported  339  students  and  24  professors  and  instructors. 

In  1899  the  school  census  showed  a  total  enumeration  of  706.050  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  17.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  552,503,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  370,055.  There  were  14,989  teachers,  of  whom  3140  were  col- 
ored; 10,667  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at 
$7,490,300.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $4,528,1^,  and  the  expenditures,  $4,476,- 
457,  of  which  $4,030,188  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  aver- 
age expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $12.  ro.  There  were  201 
public  high  schools,  with  516  teachers  and  12.945  secondary  students;  64  private  sec- 
ondary schools,  with  287  teachers  and  4619  secondary  students;  3  public  normal 
schools,  with  20  teachers  and  523  students  in  normal  courses,  and  6  private  ones,  with 
31  teachers  and  631  students  in  normal  courses.  Sixteen  colleges  and  universities  for 
men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  236  professors  and  instructors,  3645  students  in  all 
departments,  and  a  total  mcome  of  $302.833 ;  i  school  of  technology  reported  21 
professors  and  instructors,  356  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income 
of  $74,780,  and  5  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  63  professors  and 
instructors,  647  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $70,064.  The  pro- 
fessional schools  comprised:  One  theological  school,  with  i  instructor  and  5  stu- 
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dents;  3  law  schools,  with  10  instructors  and  169  students,  and  a  medical  sdiools. 

with  32  instructors  and  290  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
2.235,523  ;  in  1900,  3,048,710 ;  increase  for  the  decade,  813,187,  or  36.4  per  cent.  Texas 
now  ranks  fifth  among  the  States  in  population.  The  three  largest  cities  with  popu- 
lation in  tgoo  are :  San  Antonio,  53,321 ;  Houston,  44,633.  and  Dallas,  42,638l  In 
June,  1900,  Galveston  had  a  population  of  37,780,  but  since  the  census  was  taken  the 
city  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  wind  and  flood. 

Galveston  Disaster. — On  Saturday  morning,  September  S,  a  storm  broke  over  Gal-k 
veston  which  became  a  hurricane  on  the  following  afternoon  and  reached  its  maxi- 
mum a  little  after  midnight  Sunday.  Galveston  was  submerged  by  from  four  to  five 
feet  of  water  upward.  On  the  seaward  side  every  building  was  obliterated  for  three 
blocks  inland.  Communication  with  the  mainland  was  cut  off,  steamships  were 
stranded  or  broken  up,  the  lighting  and  water  supply  of  the  city  was  cut  off,  and 
food  supplies  were  damaged  or  lost.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  about  3000,  and 
the  loss  of  property  at  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,ooo,ooa  At  many  points  along  the 
main  shore  north  of  Gaiveston  lives  were  lost  and  property  destroyed.  Rations  and 
tents  were  supplied  by  the  government  and  money  and  provisions  were  forwarded 
from  Texas  and  many  private  associations  in  various  sections  of  the  country-.  Be- 
yond the  actual  damage  done  there  was  a  large  financial  loss  in  suspended  industry 
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resulting  from  the  fact  that  Galveston  has  of  late  years  been  assuming  importance  as 
an  export  port.  It  is  the  second  export  cotton  port  of  the  United  States,  exporting 
cotton  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1900  to  the  extent  of  $63,271,121.  Its  total  exports  lor 
that  period  were  $85,606,991,  which  made  it  the  fifth  port  in  importance  of  the 
United  States.  Galveston  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  three  trestle  brids^ 
owned  respectively  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  railway  system,  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  system.  These  lines  connerted 
with  steamships  to  New  York,  Key  West.  Bremen,  Liverpool,  and  various  other 
foreign  ports.  The  United  States  Government  had  recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
over  $8,000,000  a  system  of  jetties  by  means  of  which  a  depth  of  29  feet  of  water 
at  Galveston  permitted  the  entrance  of  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels.  Directly  after 
the  disaster  it  was  feared  that  transportation  interests  would  not  rebuild  on  accottnt 
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of  the  possibility  of  another  hurricane.  Later,  however,  assurances  were  given  that 
the  damage  would  be  repaired  so  soon  as  possible,  the  railway  trestles  and  terminals 
rebuilt,  and  also  the  steamship  wharves.  On  account  of  its  position  Galveston  forms 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  southwest  of  the  country,  of  which  cotton 
is  the  most  important.  The  course  of  the  West  Indian  hurricane  which  devastated 
Galveston  is  thus  described  by  the  professor  of  meteorology  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau :  "The  storm  was  first  noted  near  the  Windward  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies  in  the  closing  days  of  August.  During  the  first  days  of  September  the  storm 
moved  westward  over  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  recurved  northward  over  west-central 
Cuba.  By  the  night  of  September  6  its  centre  had  reached  the  southern  Florida  pen- 
insula. From  there  the  storm  made  an  abnormal  curve  to  the  westward,  which,  as 
usual  with  such  storms,  greatly  increased  its  intensity,  and  it  then  passed  directly 
over  Galveston.  The  maximum  wind  velocity  reported  was  96  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  lowest  barometric  readuig,  28.53  inches.  The  principal  agent  of  destruction  at 
Galveston  was  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mercico  and  Galveston  Bay.  The  northerly 
gale  which  was  blowing  before  the  tempest  came  threw  waves  from  Galveston  Bay 
upon  the  island,  while  simultaneously  against  that  gale  a  storm  wave  from  the  gulf, 
impelled  by  the  advancing  hurricane,  flooded  the  island  from  the  seaward  side.  The 
floods  thus  produced  exceeded  by  eight  or  nine  feet  any  previous  flood  which  ever 
visited  the  city  of  Galveston."  In  an  article  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
Mr.  W  J  McGee,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  asserted  that 
the  geographic  position  of  Galveston  necessarily  exposed  the  city  to  recurrent 
dangers.  Galveston  is  built  upon  the  east  end  of  a  low-lying  sand-hank  or  key,  some 
thirty  miles  long  and  six  or  seven  mites  wide  at  the  place  of  greatest  breadth.  The 
earth  of  the  island  is  composed  of  sands,  silts,  and  mud,  deposited  by  wave  and  cur- 
rent action  and  in  general  uncemented  by  calcareous  or  silicious  substances.  The 
elongation  and  gradual  slope  of  the  island  indicate  that  it  is  in  effect  a  storm  record, 
levelled  by  great  but  infrequent  tempests.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Galveston  Island 
is  the  last  of  the  west-coast  system  of  keys,  and  that  between  it  and  Atchafalya  Bay 
there  are  numerous  submerged  keys,  prove  that  the  land  has  been  subsiding  for 
many  centuries,  and  "that  it  is  merely  by  chance  of  weather  history  that  Galveston  so 
long  survived."  Finally,  "it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  localities  on  the 
gulf  coast  Galveston  is  most  exposed ;  it  is  the  last  of  the  great  natural  embankments 
of  the  west  coast  remaining  unsubmerged,  and  hence  is  open  to  a  wider  range  of 
gales  than  any  other;  it  is  the  point  of  contact,  between  opposing  forces,  the  land 
subsidence  on  the  one  hand  and  wave  building  on  the  other  hand." 

Right  of  Negroes  to  be  Impanelled  for  Jury  Duty. — On  April  16,  1900,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  overruling  the  decision  of  the  Texas 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  and  quashing  an  indictment  for  murder  found  by  the 
Galveston  grand  jury  on  November  24,  1897,  against  a  negro  named  Seth  Carter.  It 
appeared  from  the  record  that  the  negro  in  question  before  he  had  been  arraigned  or 
had  pleaded  to  his  indictment  had  moved  to  the  court  that  the  indictment  against  him 
be  set  aside  for  the  reason  that  the  grand  jury,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  extending 
for  many  years  past,  had  been  impanelled  from  lists  of  white  men  only,  though  ne- 
groes constituted  about  one-fourth  of  the  people  and  voters  of  Galveston,  and  because 
this  exclusion  of  negroes  from  the  grand  jury  deprived  the  defendant  of  the  equal 
rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  because  the  indictment  was  there- 
fore illegal.  The  motion  was  denied  by  the  court,  and  the  negro  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  Supreme  Court  held  its  decision  that  the 
motion  of  the  negro  should  have  been  granted  by  the  Texas  court,  and  it  held  also 
that  "whenever,  by  any  action  of  a  State,  whether  through  its  Legislature,  through 
its  courts,  or  through  its  executive  or  administrative  officers,  all  persons  of  the 
African  race  are  excluded  solely  because  of  thetr  race  or  color  from  serving  as  grand 
jurors  in  the  criminal  prosecution  of  a  person  of  the  African  race,  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  is  denied  to  him,  contrary  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Legislation. — Among  acts  passed  by  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1900  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Directing  that  independent  school  districts  should  have  seven  instead  of  six 
trustees,  and  that  the  trustees  should  serve  for  two  instead  of  four  years;  extending 
the  time  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  of  money  used  to  purchase  schools ;  set- 
ting aside  4,140,19s  acres  of  land  for  purposes  of  the  State  school  funds ;  prohibiting 
teachers,  trustees,  or  superintendents  of  schools  from  acting  as  agents  for  text- 
books; reducing  the  amount  to  be  levied  on  eyeiy  $100  of  real  property  in  the  State 
from  20  to  16^  cents;  authorizing  the  submission  to  the  voters  of  the  State  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  permiting  in  certain  counties  taxation  for  purposes  of 
irri^tion.   This  amendment  was  defeated  at  the  elections  in  November. 

Elections — At  the  State  elections  in  1900  the  Democratic  candidate  Joseph  D. 
Sayers  received  283,850  votes,  and  Hannay,  the  Republican  candidate,  received  109.- 
173.   The  Democratic  plurality  was  174.678.    F.  A.  Williams  (Dem.)  was  elected 
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associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  present  State  government  and  jodidair 

are  controlled  entirely  by  the  Democratic  party. 

All  of  the  13  representatives  to  the  56th  Congress  were  returned  to  the  STth  Coo- 
gress  with  but  two  exceptions:  J.  W.  Bailey  (Dem.)  of  the  fifth  district  was  suc- 
ceeded by  C.  B.  Randell  (Dem.).  and  R.  B.  Hawley  (Rep.)  was  succeeded  br  George 
F.  Burgess  (Dem.)  in  the  tenth  district  In  the  State  Lwislature  in  1900  there  were 
I  Republican  and  30  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  i  Repnbtican,  118  Democrats  and  9 
Pc^uiists  in  the  House.  In  the  Legislature  of  1901  there  will  be  31  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  127  Democrats  and  i  Populist  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  121,173  votes  and  Bryan  received  267,- 
243.  In  1896  McKinley  received  167,520  votes  and  Bryan  received  290,862  votes. 
Thus  Bryan's  plurality  was  reduced  from  202,914  in  1896  to  146,760  in  190a 

State  Ofltccrs  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Execnti%'e— 
governor,  Joseph  D.  Sayers;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  N,  Browning;  secretary  of  state. 
D,  H.  Hardy;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Bobbins ;  comptroller,  R,  W.  Finley ;  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  J.  S,  Kendall ;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Jefferson  Johnson; 
adjutant-general,  Thomas  Scurry;  commissioner  of  General  Land  Office,  Charles 
Rogan ;  attorney-general,  T.  S.  Smith— all  Democrats. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — Chief  Justice,  Reuben  R.  Gaines;  associate  jtistices, 
T.  J.  Brown  and  F.  A.  Williams;  cleric,  Charles  L.  Morse — all  Democrats. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900  except  that  R.  M.  Love  and 
C.  Rogan  replace  Finley  and  Johnson  as  comptroller  and  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture respectively. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  igoo. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  T.  H.  Ball  (HuntsvtUe), 
S.  B.  Cooper  (Beaumont),  R.  C.  De  Graffenreid  (Longview),  T.  L.  Shephard  (Tex- 
arkana).  J.  W.  Bailey.  R.  E.  Burke  (Dallas),  R.  L.  Hennr  (Waco),  S.  W.  T.  Lan- 
ham  (Weatherford).  A.  S.  Burleson  (Austin),  R.  B.  Hawl^,  Rudolph  Kleberg 
(Cuero),  James  L.  Slayden  (San  Antonio),  J.  H.  Stephens  (Vernon) — all  Dono- 
crats  except  Hawley  (Rep.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (STth  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900.  except 
that  C.  B.  Randell  (Dem.)  and  G.  F.  Burgess  (Dem.)  replace  Bailey  and  Hawley. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Horace  Chilton  (until  igor)  and  C.  A.  Cul- 
berson (until  1905)' — both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  C.  A.  Culberson  (until  1905)  from  Dallas; 
one  vacancy. 

TBXA.S,  ONiyBRffiT7  OF,  Austin,  Tex.,  with  medical  department  at  Galves- 
ton, opened  1883,  and  is  one  of  the  important  colleges  of  the  South.  It  had  in 
1899-1900  a  faculty  of  83,  and  a  student  body,  omitting  duplicated  names  and  171 
students  in  the  summer  school,  of  $70,  as  follows:  Literature,  science,  and  arts, 
561;  law,  169;  medical,  222.  The  library  contains  about  35,000  volumes,  the  addi- 
tions of  the  past  two  years  being  3677  books,  of  which  2450  were  gifts.  Revised 
entrance  requirements,  formulated  in  1899-1900,  are  to  go  into  effect  in  1902,  and 
there  has  been  an  adjustment  of  the  requirements  of  the  three  academic  degrees, 
A.B.,B.L.,and  B.S.,  making  them  substantially  equal.  Recentadditions  to  theeqoip- 
ment  include  the  enlargement  of  University  Hall,  at  a  cost  of  about  £26,000.  ud 
other  permament  improvements  aggregating  in  cost  about  $42,000.  In  the  Gal- 
veston storm  of  September  8,  1900,  the  medical  department  buildings  were  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  about  $60,000,  rendering  them  unfit  for  use.  Temfanij 
repairs  were  made,  and  the  school  opened  its  year  on  November  15.  The  totd 
university  income  of  the  year  was  $169,145. 

THOMPSON,  Ernest  (Evan)  Seton.  an  American  artist  and  anther,  was  bora 

m  South  Shields.  England,  August  14,  i860,  and  spent  the  years  1866-87  in  Canadian 
woods  and  on  the  plains  of  the  West.  He  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  Institnte. 
Toronto,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  London ;  and  from  189OH96  studi^  art  at  I^ris. 
Much  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  wild  life  was  acquired  during  his  service  as 
naturalist  to  the  government  of  Manitoba  province.  To  science  he  has  cocitribAed 
Birds  of  Manitoba,  Mammals  of  Manitoba,  and  The  Art  Anatomy  of  Amwtats;  bat 
he  is  best  known  for  the  eight  popular  sketches  published  as  IViltt  Animais  I  Haft 
Known  (1898).  During  1900  Mr.  Thompson  puMished  The  Biography  of  a  Griafy, 
and  was  prominently  in  demand  as  a  lecturer. 

THOMPSON  (James)  Maurice,  the  American  author,  was  bom  at  Fairfidd 
Ind.,  September  9,  1844 ;  afterward  resided  in  Kentucky  and  Georgia.  He  fot^ 
through  the  Civil  War  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  then  practised  law  at  Crawfortb- 
ville,  Ind.  In  1878  he  was  3  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  in  1885-89  Sott 
geologist.  He  has  been  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Independent,  and  ha«  published 
Hooster  Mosaics  (1875):  The  Witchery  of  Archery  (1878);  A  Tathkasee  GM 
(1882);  Songs  of  Fair  Weather  (1883);  Bywofs  and  Bird  Notes  (1885);  The 
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Story  of  Louisiana  (1888),  and  The  Ethics  of  Literary  Art  (1893).  In  1900  appeared 
the  foi^-proiected  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  a  narrative  of  adventuroas  warme  in 
the  frcntier  Indiana  of  1779- 

THOMPSON,  Richard  Wigginton,  ex-secretary  of  the  navy,  died  at  Terra 
Haute,  Ind.,  February  9,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  June  9,  1809, 
went  to  Kentucky  in  1831,  and  then  removed  to  Lawrence  County,  Ind.  In  1834 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  during  the  next  two  years  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1836-38.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  president  of  the  Senate  and  acting  lieutenant-governor.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1841-43.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
conventions  of  i8w  and  1S76.  In  1867-^  he  was  judge  of  the  fifth  Indiana  circoit, 
and  in  1877-81  served  as  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  Hayes  cabinet.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  chairman  of  the  American  committee  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
He  wrote:  Footprints  of  the  Jesuits;  The  Papacy  and  fhe  Civil  Power;  History  of 
the  Tariff;  Personal  Recollections  of  Sixteen  Presidents. 

TIBMTSIN.  See  Chinese  EunitE  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

TIN.  In  spite  of  the  many  rumors,  the  United  States  still  fails  to  show  a  single 
tin  deposit  of  value,  much  less  to  produce  any  ore  of  this  metal,  and  as  a  result  the 
imports  into  this  country  continue  to  be  very  large.  The  world's  production  still 
comes  largely  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  output  from  all  countries  during 
1900  is  given  in  long  tons  as  follows:  Straits  Settlements,  46,041;  Banka.  12.843; 
Billiton,  5678;  Bolivia,  4350;  Cornwall,  3910;  Australia,  3200;  total,  76,022.  The 
total  amount  shows  an  increase  of  2278  tons  over  the  production  for  1899.  During 
the  year  1900  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  69,06^568  pounds  of  tin 
valued  at  $19458,586.  a  decrease  from  the  total  imports  in  1899.  amotmting  to  16,- 
746,105  pounds. 

TQBAOOO.  The  following  table,  giving,  in  dutiable  pounds,  the  imports  of 
tobacco  into  the  United  States,  is  taken  from  the  monthly  summary,  for  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department: 
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1  17.877,986 

911,780,039 
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$14,887,607 

Of  these  totals,  4,120,717  pounds,  valued  at  $2,833,497  (in  1898),  11,029.5^  pounds, 
valued  at  $7,025,684  (in  1899).  and  14,935,662  pounds,  valued  at  $8,837,234  (in  1900). 
came  from  Cuba. 
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From  the  same  source  are  taken  the  following  figures,  giving  the  exports  of 
domestic  tobacco  from  the  United  States: 
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Of  these  totals.  82.^7,418  pounds,  valued  at  $7,934.^5  (>n  i8g6),  125,807,5% 
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pounds  valued  at  $11,141,719  (in  1899),  and  99,398,240  pounds,  valued  at  $9,38ij6i8 
(in  1900),  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Of  which  amounts,  shipments  valued  at  $890,695  (m  l8g8),  $823,947  (in  1899),  and 
$1,008,316  (in  1900),  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  values  of  exports  of  foreign  tobacco  from  the  United  States  for  the  last  two 
years  are  given  below,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  imported  tobaca>  con* 
sumed  in  the  ITnited  States: 
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An  estimate  of  the  tobacco  crop  by  States  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
made  in  1896,  and  is  given  below  in  order  of  production : 
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The  largest  crop  since  1882  was  that  of  1888.  when  total  production  of  the  above 
States  aggregated  565,795,000  pounds,  valued  at  $43,666,665. 
TOBAOO.   See  Trinidad. 
TOOOIiANS.  See  Colonies. 

TOLSTOT,  Leo  (Lyoff  or  Lveff)  NikolAvevich,  Count,  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  novelists  during  1900.  Early  in  the  year  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
Resurrection  was  at  its  height.  Certain  critics  of  technique  deemed  the  story  dis- 
connected ;  but  no  one  denied  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  worthy  of  the  author  of 
Scbastopol,  War  and  Peace,  and  Anna  KarSnina.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  in 
twelve  volumes,  edited  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  appeared  and  also  a  volume  of 
Essays,  Letters,  and  Miscellanies,  collected  from  magazine  articles  written  by  Tolstoy 
himself  and  by  his  admirers.  During  the  year  he  wrote  a  play,  called  The  Corfu, 
in  which  a  worthless  husband  is  |>ersuaded  by  the  man  who  wishes  to  marry  his 
wife  to  disappear,  as  though  dead,  in  order  that  the  marriage  may  be  consummated. 
The  husband  does  make  way  for  his  rival,  but  finally  reveals  the  secret.  The  three 
parties  to  the  deception  are  sent  to  Siberia  for  bigamy,  where  a  denouement,  similar 
to  that  in  Resurrection,  relieves  the  situation.   He  wrote  also  an  article  on  suicide. 
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pointing  out  that  inasmuch  as  life  is  given  us  not  for  our  pleasure,  but  as  an 
opportunity  of  perfecting  ourselves,  there  is  no  excuse  for  cutting  it  short.  His 
remarks  in  Resurrection  concerning  "the  meaningless  much-speakmg,"  "the  blas- 
l^emous  incantation  over  bread  and  wine,"  and  other  criticisms  of  the  Established 
Church  brought  upon  him  the  excommunication  which  had  been  threatened  for 
thirty  years. 

TONOA  ISZiANDS.   See  Friendly  Islands. 

TONQTnN,  a  French  dependency,  forming  a  part  of  French  Indo-China,  bor- 
ders the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  between  Anam  on  the  south  and  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces of  Yunnan,  Kwang-si,  and  Kwantung  on  the  north.  The  country  is  divided 
into  fourteen  provinces,  whose  area  is  placed  at  119,660  square  miles  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  at  12,000,000.  The  capital  and  most  important  city  is  Hanoi,  an 
aggregation  of  villages  with  a  population  of  about  150,000.  Since  1897  the  govern- 
ment of  Tonquin  has  been  in  the  hands  of  an  official  French  resident  under  the 
governor-general  of  French  Indo-China,  who  is  also  stationed  at  Hanoi.  Besides 
a  part  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  in  Indo-China,  there  are  in  Tonquin 
nearly  15,000  native  troops.  According  to  the  budget  of  1899,  the  local  revenue 
amounted  to  about  3,993,000  piastres,  while  the  French  budget  of  showed  an 
expenditure  for  Tonquin  of  390,000  francs.  The  principal  crop  is  rice,  the  export 
of  which  is  sent  largely  to  Hong  Kong;  other  important  products  are  sugar,  cot- 
ton, silk,  fruits,  tobacco,  pepper  and  coffee.  Iron  and  copper  are  mined.  Coal  depos- 
its are  worked  to  a  small  extent  at  Kebao  and  at  Hongay,  which  is  near  Haiphang, 
the  chief  port  and  trading  centre  of  the  country.  In  1898  the  imports  amounted  to 
43,661,000  francs,  of  which  20,413,000  francs  were  credited  to  France  or  her  colon- 
ies, and  the  exports  were  valued  at  about  16,425,000  francs.  In  addition  there  is  a 
land  trade  with  Yunnan.  There  is  a  railway  64  miles  in  length,  and  several  new 
lines  have  been  projected.  One  of  these  the  French  propose  to  extend  into  Chi- 
nese territory  as  far  as  Yunnan  City.    See  Inoo-China. 

TOWNS,  Charles  Arnette,  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Populist  Convention  held  at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  in  May,  1900  (see 
Presidential  Campaign,  paragraph  Other  Conventions),  on  the  national  ticket  with 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  He  withdrew  after  the  nomination  of  Adiai  E.  Stevenson 
by  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  Mr.  Towne  was  born  in  Oakland  County, 
Mich.,  November  21.  1858.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
In  1805  he  was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  the  following  year 
he  left  the  Republican  National  Convention,  because  of  its  advocacy  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  became  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  free  silver.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  National  Silver  Republican  party,  and  in  iSog  he  received 
the  vote  of  the  Minnesota  L^slature  as  Fusion  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

TOADB  UNIONS.  Belgium. — The  progress  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  the 
course  of  the  year  can  best  be  brought  out  by  tracing  its  development  in  the  leading 
industrial  countries  of  the  world.  The  second  national  congress  of  Belgium  trade 
unions  met  at  Brussels  December  24-25,  1900.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  the  trade  unions,  it  appeared  that  there  were  about  62,000  trade  unions  in 
Belgium, tor  6.64  per  cent,  of  the  working  ^Kople.  Taking  the  figures  by  sexes,  0.21 
per  cent,  of  all  men  were  organized  as  agamst  1.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  women.  The. 
per  cent  of  organized  workers  in  various  trades  ranges  from  less  than  i  per  cent 
in  the  building  trades  to  30  per  cent,  in  transportation.  The  miners  and  quanymen 
are  organized  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent. ;  metal  trades,  7  per  cent ;  tobacco  work- 
ers. 9  per  cent;  ^lass  workers, ^  per  cent;  printing  trade, 25  per  cent  The  total 
number  of  working  pet^le  was  822,976,  of  which  629,937  were  men,  and  193,039 


Canada. — The  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  was  held  at  Ottawa  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900.  The  Congress  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  all  the  affiliated 
trade  unions  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  forming  an  independent  labor  party. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  con- 
gress: "In  the  opinion  of  this  congress  the  result  of  the  referendum  vote  on  inde- 
pendent political  action  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  justify  the  congress  in  taking 
such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  further  progress  of  such  action."  In 
addition  another  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  trade  unions  to  nominate 
candidates  for  Parliament  wherever  they  felt  strong  enoujih  to  do  so.  Two  trade 
unionists  have  been  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  since  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  The  next  congress  will  be  held  in  September,  1901,  in  the  city  of 
Brantford. 

Denmark. — According  to  the  official  returns  for  1900  there  were  nearly  TOO,ooo 
trade  unionists  in  Denmark  in  that  year.  It  is  estimated  that  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
male  workers,  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  female,  are  oi^nized.  The  proportion 
varies  for  different,  trades,  being  as  high  as  95  per  cent  m  the  building  trades. 


women. 
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Fraiice.—ln  1899.  the  latest  year  for  which  there  are  availabte  statistics,  there  were 
2361  trade  unions  in  France,  with  a  membership  of  419,761.  There  arc  two  central 
labor  organizations  in  France  trying  to  embrace  the  unions  of  the  various  craft*. 
One  is  known  as  the  ConfHhation  Generale  du  Traz'ail,  and  the  other  as  the 
Fidtration  des  Bourses  du  Travail  de  France.  The  former  was  founded  in  1895  and 
is  composed  of  15  national  and  departmental  unions,  with  a  membership  of  107.000. 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  union  membership  of  the  country.  The  latter  was 
founded  in  1S92  and  is  proving  to  be  a  more  vigorous,  successful  and  promising 
organization.  The  Eighth  National  Congress  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  Exehanscs 
was  held  at  Paris  in  September,  1900.  Among  the  questions  considered  hy  the  con- 
gress was  the  creation  of  a  national  labor  statistical  employment  office.  The  con- 
gress approved  the  organization  of  the  office,  but  urged  the  executive  oommittec  to 
exercise  care  lest  it  supply  employers  of  striking  workmen  with  other  men.  It  also 
adopted  the  American  method  of  using  union  labels  to  identify  goods  made  by  unioo 
labor  and  decided  to  establish  a  museum  of  labor  in  connection  with  each  labor  ex- 
change, to  contain  samples  of  products  together  with  statistics,  and  also  a  national 
labor  museum  under  the  executive  committee  of  the  federation.  E^ch  local  museum 
is  to  send  an  exact  copy  of  its  every  new  accession  to  the  National  Museum,  which 
will  thus  serve  as  the  central  place  of  information  for  the  whole  country.  Among 
other  questions  considered  by  the  congress  was  Technical  instruction.  The  local  ex- 
changes had  been  asked  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  (a)  whether  the  possession 
of  technical  education  tends  to  raise  wages;  (6)  whether  it  has  served  to  raise  tech- 
nical skill  of  workmen  in  general;  (r)  whether  the  workmen  benefited  by  it  have 
remained  in  the  ranks  and  been  loyal  to  the  principle  of  solidarity  to  their  comrades, 
or  have  become  foremen,  supervisors,  etc. ;  (d)  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  add 
to  the  technical  instruction  of  adult  workmen  elementary  instruction  of  their  children. 

Germany.— trom  the  rqiort  of  the  central  executive  comnuttee  of  the  German 
trade  unions  (Generaikommission  der  Gewerkschafteu  Deutschlonds),  it  appears 
that  the  trade-union  movement  in  Germany  has  been  making  great  progress.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  central  committee  in  1891.  the  total  membership  of  the 
unions  affiliated  with  it  has  increased  from  277.650  to  580,473  in  1899  (inclndi:^ 
19.^  women),  the  increase  during  the  latter  year  being  89.100  members.  The  in- 
crease continued  also  in  1900,  although  no  exact  figures  are  available  as  yet.  The  cen- 
tral committee  conducted  a  very  energetic  and  successful  campaign  against  the  pro- 
posed law  introduced  by  the  German  government  in  the  Reichstag,  which,^  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  protecting  non-union  laborers  from  intimidation  in  case  of 
strikes,  was  designed  to  put  an  effective  check  on  the  growth  of  trade  unions  in  the 
empire.  Under  the  initiative  of  the  central  committee,  a  conference  of  the  variotis 
national  unions  was  held  in  Hamburg,  in  April,  1900.  Although  no  definite  and 
binding  decisions  were  formulated,  the  discussion  of  the  mutual  grievances  helped 
to  clear  up  a  good  deal  of  hitherto  controversial  ground,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  will  be  arrived  at  before  long.  The  committee  publishes 
a  weekly  paper  which  is  constantly  growing  in  circulation.  In  addition  to  these 
trade  unions,  whose  membership  is  lai^efy  and  leadership  entirely  socialistic, 
there  is  another  federation  of  unions  known  as  the  Gnoerkveretne.  The  latter  are 
opposed  to  socialism,  believe  in  a  policy  of  co-operation  with,  rather  than  resistance 
to  employers,  and  concentrate  their  chief  efforts  in  mutual  aid  in  case  of  sickness 
unemployment,  etc. 

Great  Britain. — According  to  the  returns  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  there 
were  1292  trade  unions  in  1899  (the  latest  figures  available),  having  14.549  brandies, 
and  a  membership  exceeding  1,800.000.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
the  greater  part  of  the  trade  unions  is  concentrated  in  the  mining,  engineeriaf. 
building,  and  textile  trades;  these  four  groups  embracing  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  ^ 
the  organized  workers  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  above  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  299,286  members,  or  nearly  20  per  cent, 
since  1892.  The  total  number  of  female  trade  unionists  in  1899  was  120,448,  or  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  trade-union  membership,  and  39  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of 
those  unions  which  include  women.  The  British  trade  unions  are  represented  in  two 
central  organizations :  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress.  Of  the  two  the  former  is  of  very  recent  formation,  having  been 
started  in  1899.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence  only  a  year,  it  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  it  consisted  of  44  unions,  with  a  member- 
ship of  343,000,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  trade-union  member^ip  of  the 
country. 

United  Stales. — For  a  partial  account  of  the  trade  tmions  in  the  United  States, 
see  article  Federation  of  Labor,  American. 

New  York. — From  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  it  appeared  that 
there  were  245,332  organized  workmen  in  that  State  at  the  close  of  September, 
1900.  Only  37  per  cent,  of  these  men  were  to  be  found  in  "inland  cities  and  towns," 
the  rest — i.e.,  nearly  two-thirds  of'all  the  trade  unionists — belonging  to  New  York 
City.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  membership  by  trades : 
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From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  New  York  has  been  gaining  on  the 
rest  of  the  State  in  the  proportion  of  trade-union  membership  during  the  last  two 
years,  which  bears  out  the  results  of  genera!  observation  that  the  larger  the  city,  the 
greater  the  opportunities  of  organization  enjoyed  by  labor. 
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TRAILL,  Henry  Duff,  D.C.L.,  editor  of  Literature,  died  in  London,  February  21, 
1900.  Born  at  Blackheath,  England,  August  14,  1842,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London,  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  1869  he  was 
^s^led  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Templ^  and  during  the  following  y^tr  and  1S71  was 
inspector  of  returns  under  the  Education  act  In  1873  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pall 
Mail  Gazette,  and  later  was  connected  with  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  Daily  Telegraph, 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  also  the  Observer.  He  was  editor  of  Social  England 
and  of  Literature.  His  collected  writings  include:  Central  Government  (English 
Citizen  Series)  (1881);  Sterne  and  Coleridge  (English  Men  of  Letters  Series) 
O882  and  1884  respectively)  ;  Recaptured  Rhymes  (1882)  ;  The  New  Lucian  (1884)  ; 
Shaftesbury  (English  Worthies  Series)  (1886);  miliam  III.  (Twelve  English 
Statesmen)  (1888);  Strafford  (English  Men  of  Action  Series)  (1889);  Saturday 
^""gj  (1890);  Lord  Salisbury  (The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers)  (1891)  ;  Number 
Twenty  (1892) ;  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (1896)  ;  From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan 
Frontier  (1806)  ;  Lord  Cromer  (1897) ;  The  New  Fiction  and  Other  Essays  on 
literary  Subjects  (1897).  ^ 
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TRAETS-ANDBAN  RiUDLWAT.  See  Chile  (paragraph  Communkratioiis). 
TRAMS-SAHARAN  RAQiWAT.   See  Africa  (paragraph  French  Possessions). 

TRANS-SIBBRIAN.  RAILWAY.  In  May,  1900,  the  Trans-Siberian  RaUway. 
which  has  been  under  construction  since  1891,  was  opened  to  traffic  from  Chelya- 
binsk, on  the  European  frontier  of  Russia,  to  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  magnitude  of  this  Hne  as  an  engineering  work,  the  important  role  which  it  is 
expected  to  play  in  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  opening  which  it  has  afforded 
for  Russian  activities  in  China  and  the  far  east,  make  it  an  enterfirise  of  excep- 
tional interest,  and  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  conditions  which  brought  it 
into  existence  and  controlled  its  construction  may  well  be  included -in  a  record  of 
the  notable  events  of  190a 

Siberia  has  formed  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  practically  since  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  Peking  treaty  of  i860  recogntred  definitely  Russia's  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Amur  region  and  a  port  was  opened  upon  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
About  this  time  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia  caused  a  strong  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  flow  toward  Siberia,  and  the  resulting  increase  in  population  induced  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  to  study  various  schemes  for  giving  greater  value  to  his 
immense  Asiatic  possessions.  The  most  important  of  these  schemes  was  the 
building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Work  was  actually  commencol  at  Vladi- 
vostok on  the  Pacific  in  1891  and  at  CHielyabinsk,  near  the  European  frontier,  io 
1892.  As  originally  planned  this  tine  was  divided  into  six  sections  as  follows: 
Western  Siberia,  Chelyabinsk  to  Ob,  878  miles;  Central  Siberia,  Ob  to  Irkutsk, 
1134  miles;  Circum-Baikal,  Irkutsk  to  Mysovaya,  198  miles;  Trans-Baikal,  Hyso- 
vaya  to  Sryetensk,  685  miles;  Amur  Section,  Sryetensk  to  iOiabarovj^  1373 
miles;  Usuri  Section,  Khabarovsk  to  Vladivostok,  474  miles. 

The  Circum-Baikal  line  has  not  yet  been  built  and  the  Amur  River  division  has 
been  replaced  by  another  location,  but  all  the  other  divisions  are  actually  in  opera- 
tion as  originally  planned.  The  change  in  the  eastern  division  was  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  Amur  River  line  was  difficult  of  construction  and  costly;  and 
especially  because  the  treaty  of  1896,  negotiated  between  the  Chinese  government 
and  the  Russian-Chinese  Bank,  opened  up  to  Russia  a  much  more  advantageous 
route  to  Vladivostok.  This  Manchurian  line  is  952  miles  long  from  Nagadan, 
where  it  leaves  the  original  location,  to  Vladivostok,  and  not  including  the  South 
Manchurian  branch  leading  to  Port  Arthur.  By  the  new  route  the  total  distance 
from  Chelyabinsk  to  Vladivostok  has  been  reduced  to  3961  miles  or  4238  miles 
to  Port  Arthur.  Of  this  total,  2666  miles  are  now  in  operation.  If  we  add  to  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  proper  its  two  Chinese  lines,  now  under  construction,  the 
aggregate  length  of  the  system  is  about  4710  miles  and  includes  over  2300 
structures  in  stone  or  iron.  At  the  present  time  it  requires  about  25  dajrs  to 
travel  from  Paris  to  Vladivostok,  including  the  trip  by  transfer  steamer  across 
Lake  Baikal.  The  rails  now  used  weigh  40.8  pounds  per  yard,  and  the  condition 
of  the  roadbed  is  such  that  a  speed  exceeding  16.5  miles  per  hour  is  not  practicable. 
It  is  expected  that  by  1905.  however,  this  roadbed  wtll  be  so  improved  that  the 
running  time  can  be  reduced  one-half. 

Over  the  larger  part  of  the  Western  Siberian  Division  the  cultivation  of  cereals 
is  highly  developed,  especiallly  in  the  rich  districts  about  Tobolsk,  and  the  raising 
of  cattle  is  conducted  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  country  itself  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  great  plains  broken  by  scattered  clumps  of  young  trees,  with  birch  trees 
predominating.  There  are  also  many  lakes  of  brackish  or  sulphurous  water;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  hy  some  geological  phenomenon  still  unexplained,  the 
water  in  these  lakes,  although  they  are  often  close  together,  assumes  different 
levels  and  that  some  of  the  lakes  will  disappear  suddenly  to  reappear  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years.  While  the  soil  of  the  region  is  rich,  the  subsoil,  made  up 
entirely  of  deposits  of  a  recent  formation,  is  devoid  of  all  interest  from  a  minera- 
logtcal  point  of  view,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  line.  For  all  masonrr 
the  necessary  cut  stone  and  cement  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance.  In  the 
Altai  Mountains,  however,  gold,  iron,  argentiferous  lead,  copper,  and  coal  are 
abundant,  especially  in  the  mining  district  of  Semlpalatinsk,  where  the  output 
already  demands  the  construction  of  a  branch  railway.  The  country  is  So  flat  that 
the  grades  of  the  railway  are  very  light,  and  the  maximum  earthwork  amounted 
to  about  23,300  cubic  yards  per  mile  and  was  executed  at  an  average  cost  of  ten 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  Upon  this  Western  Siberian  division  there  are  274  bridges, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  four  iron  bridges  crossing  the  Tobol,  Ishim. 
Irtysh  and  Ob  rivers.  As  the  lake  water  is  usually  brackish  and  unfit  for  boiler 
use,  seven  artesian  well  stations  have  been  established  along  the  division,  and  the 
water  thus  obtained  is  chemically  purified.  In  connection  with  the  railway  work 
of  this  division,  extensive  drainage  operations  have  been  commenced  which  will 
eventually  reclaim  and  give  value  to  some  11,000,000  acres  of  the  marshy  land  near 
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Kainsk.  On  January  i,  1900,  about  ^5.000  acres  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  con- 
struction of  430  miles  of  canals  and  the  sinking  of  more  than  1000  wells. 

In  1898  the  Western  Siberian  Railway  carried  to  the  commercial  centres  of 
Russia  and  Europe  393,120  metric  tons  of  merchandise,  280,407  metric  tons  of 
grain,  and  112,713  metric  tons  of  food  products  and  raw  materials.  Between  1896 
and  1898  over  280,000  emigrants  settled  upon  lands  sold  to  them  by  the  state 
under  most  favorable  terms.  Each  male  emigrant  receives  40  acres,  is  released 
from  import  duties  for  three  years,  and  he  can  delay  payment  for  the  land  for 
three  years  after  his  return  from  military  duty.  Upon  their  arrival  these  emigrants 
are  received  in  roomy  government  barracks  which  are  supplied  with  restaurants 
and  hospitals  with  gratuitous  medical  care.  These  accommodations  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Emigration.  In  this  manner  nearly  13,750,000  acres 
of  good  state  land  have  been  distributed  to  emigrants  from  1893-99,  principally 
in  the  governments  of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk  and  in  Akmolinsk,  where  the  climate 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  Central  Russia.  The  Central  Siberian  division  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  traverses  a  section  of  the  country  which  is  largely  moun- 
tainous and  wooded,  and  as  a  consequence  982  bridges  of  various  types,  including 
structures  of  wood,  iron  and  masonry,  had  to  be  constructed.  The  largest  of  these 
bridges,  that  over  the  Yenisei,  is  853.42  metres  (2800  feet)  long  and  consists  of  six 
spans.  Owing  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  larger  part  of  the  masonry  in  the 
piers  and  abutments  of  these  bridges  had  to  be  built  in  the  winter  inside  of  shelter 
barracks,  which  could  be  heated.  The  greatest  difficulty  met  with  in  building  this 
division  was  undoubtedly  the  "taiga."  or  almost  impenetrable  viigin  forest  which 
rested  upon  a  marshy  bed  about  2.3  feet  thick,  covered  with  a  strong  grass.  Here 
a  wooden  railway  was  first  laid  down,  and  then  the  soil  was  drained  by  a  series 
of  ditches.  Work  in  these  humid  forests  was  very  trying  upon  the  men,  for  they 
often  extended  in  unbroken  stretches  of  from  27  to  46  miles.  Upon  this  division 
the  grades  are  heavy  in  places  and  the  earthwork  averaged  about  32,200  cubic  yards 
per  mile;  it  was  executed  at  an  average  cost  of  16.5  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This 
division  traverses  an  excellent  mining  country.  The  high  mountains  capped  by 
eternal  snow  are  thickly  covered  with  virgin  forests  of  great  pines  and  other 
trees,  and  the  valleys  are  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  which 
are  largely  shipped  to  Eastern  Siberia.  In  this  region  the  Altai  Mountains,  called 
by  the  Chinese  the  Mountains  of  Gold,  rise  to  a  mean  height  of  5000  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  the  culminating  peak  of  Byelukha  attaining  a  height  of  nearly  12,000 
feet.  The  Tomsk  region  has  been  exploited  for  its  mineral  wealth  since  1726  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  mineral  centres  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  last 
ofhcial  report  gives  the  annual  gold  product  at  7530  pounds,  and  in  124  placer 
workings  of  the  Altai  region,  the  value  of  the  sand  ranges  from  0.54  to  0.8  grammes 
of  gold  per  metric  ton.  Silver,  lead  and  copper  are  found  in  800  mines  in  the  same 
district  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  different  parts  of  Tomsk,  and  jasper,  porphyry, 
agate,  marble  and  brecia  are  mined  in  the  Biysk  district.  The  coal  field  of  Kuz- 
netsk has  a  total  length  of  more  than  248  miles  and  a  width  of  about  62  miles,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  its  seams.  It  is  said  that  the  coal  deposits  of 
Sujensk  are  equally  worthy  of  remark  for  the  mass  of  coal  and  the  excellence  of 
its  quality.  Chlorate  of  sodium  and  Glauber  salts  are  also  extracted  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  lakes  in  the  Barnaul  region.  Graphite  is  found  in  great  abundance 
m  the  government  of  Yeniseisk,  this  mineral  being  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Cum- 
berland and  Ceylon.  The  graphite  used  in  the  Faber  pencils  has  been  taken 
from  the  Irkutsk  district  for  a  long  time.  There  are  also  indications  of  petroleum 
on  the  River  Angara,  26  miles  from  Irkutsk.  The  Central  Siberian  lUilway  in 
1898  carried  to  Europe  and  parts  of  eastern  Siberia  a  total  of  254,560  metric  tons 
of  merchandise,  including  54,000  tons  of  grain  sent  eastward.  In  the  same  year 
50.000  emigrants  came  into  this  region. 

The  Circum-Baikal  Division  of  the  main  line  is  yet  to  be  built;  but  communica- 
tion is  maintained  between  the  constructed  lines  by  the  establishment  of  a  transfer 
steamer  service  across  Lake  Baikal;  the  length  of  this  water  transport  being  41.5 
miles.  This  ice-breaking  steamer  will  carry  25  cars,  with  their  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  during  the  month  of  February,  1900,  it  maintained  a  speed  of  from 
3J4  to  6l4  miles  per  hour  through  ice  2.8  feet  thick,  on  which  was  8  inches  of  con- 
Realed  snow  transformed  into  ice.  Another  ice-breaker  has  since  been  built  for 
the  transport  of  passengers  only,  and  a  floating  dock  has  been  constructed  for  the 
repair  of  the  two  vessels.  The  Trans-Baikal  Division  was  commenced  on  April 
23.  1895,  and  was  completed  on  May  i.  1900.  Of  this  line  about  85  per  cent.  wa.s  con- 
structed in  a  rocky  soil,  upon  which  dynamite  alone  had  effect.  The  cold  was 
excessive,  the  temperature  reaching  at  times  58°  Fahrenheit  below  zero,  in  the 
mountains.  The  larger  part  of  the  construction  was  done  by  state  prisoners.  At 
a  point  239  miles  from  the  western  end  of  this  division  there  is  a  branch  line  from 
Kaidalovo  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  214.5  miles  long.  This  branch  line,  resulting  from 
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the  abandonment  of  the  Amur  River  Division,  is  intended  to  connect  later  with  the 
Manchurian  line  at  Nagadan.  Work  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1900,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  finished  in  1902  along  with  the  Manchurian  railway  proper  and 
the  branch  to  Port  Arthur.  The  rail  adopted  for  this  branch  is  heavier  than  that 
employed  on  the  main  line;  weighing  about  55  pounds  per  yard.  For  this  reason 
better  train  speeds  can  be  maintained.  Upon  this  branch  there  are  48  masonrj 
culverts,  103  wooden  bridges  and  50  iron  bridges.  The  Trans-Baikal  region  of 
Siberia  is  cut  by  the  mountains  of  Yablonovoi,  running  southwest  and  northwest 
and  reaching  a  height  of  8200  feet  above  sea  level.  This  country  is  very  rich  in 
minerals,  especially  coal,  ahhough  little  actual  mining  has  been  done.  Gold  is 
found  in  placer  deposits  which  have  been  worked  for  over  a  century.  Argentifer- 
ous lead  mines  near  Nerchinsk  have  been  worked  by  the  government  of  Russia 
since  1765,  and  copper  is  found  in  the  basins  of  the  Onon  and  Argufi  rivers. 

The  Khabarovsk-Vladivostok  section  unites  Khabarovsk,  on  the  Amur  River, 
with  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  line  is  473.6  miles  long  and  has  open 
it  510  culverts,  bridges,  etc.  Construction  was  begun  on  May  19,  1891,  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  when  he  was  Grand  Duke,  and  the  line  was  opened  tor 
traffic  on  February  i,  1896.  This  railway,  a  part  of  the  original  location  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  line,  traverses  an  inhospitable  and  thinly  settled  country  that  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  for  mineral  matter,  although  coal,  iron,  lead 
and  copper  have  been  found  to  some  extent.  Between  1893  and  1899  about  25.- 
000  emigrants  settled  in  the  Usuri  district  under  special  inducements.  Since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  about  996,000  Russians  have  emi- 
grated to  all  Siberia,  or  an  average  of  142,000  emigrants  per  year.  Altogether  in 
the  nine  years  from  1891  to  1900,  there  have  been  built  3348  miles  of  ra^way,  or 
an  average  of  about  372  miles  a  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $200,ooo,ooa 

TRANSVAAIi,  The,  officially  known  up  to  October  25,  1900,  as  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  now  the  Vaal  River  Colony,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  plateau  in  the  interior 
of  South  Africa,  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Vaal  rivers.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe 
north  by  Matabeleland,  on  the  east  by  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Tongalaad,  oa 
the  south  by  Natal  and  the  Oraiwe  River  Colony,  on  the  west  by  British  Bechoana- 
land  and  the  Kalihari  Desert.  The  area  of  the  colony  is  119,139  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  1898,  is  1.094,156.  Of  this  number. 
748.759  were  natives  and  345.397  were  whites.  Of  the  whites,  about  70  per  cent 
before  the  war  were  Uitlanders;  and  of  the  Uitlanders,  about  80  per  cent  were 
English.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  large  numbers  of  the  Uitlanders  left  the 
country,  fleeing  for  refuge  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Johannesburg,  the  principal 
city  and  great  mining  centre,  which  had  in  the  beginning  of  1899  an  estinuted 
population  of  106,000,  of  whom  60,000  were  white,  was  almost  deserted  in  the 
beginning  of  1900.  Pretoria,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  12,500,  of  whom  10.000 
are  whites.  "The  Boers  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
although  the  natural  produce  of  the  land  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Gold  is  the  great  mineral  product  of  the  Transvaal,  discovered  about  1885  in  the 
Witwatersrand  Hills,  and  is  mined  in  greater  quantities  there  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  1897  the  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  was  worth  $56,162,743;  in 
1898  the  annual  product  was  4,555,000  ounces,  valued  at  £16,044.135  ($78,3i5.it>3)> 
while  that  of  the  United  States  was  worth  about  $64,300,000.  The  world's  prodoc- 
tion  in  1898  was  valued  at  $286,803,462,  so  that  the  Transvaal  furnished  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  year's  total  supply.  In  1899  production  was  largely  intcrfcral 
with  by  the  war.  The  yield  for  it  months  in  1899  was  estimated  at  $71,576,024. 
a  decrease  of  $2,119,481  from  the  corresponding  period  in  1898.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mines  in  1898.  according  to  a  United  States  consular  report,  was 
92,806,  of  whom  about  13,000  were  whites,  the  rest  natives.  In  1900  the  whites  had 
almost  all  ceased  work,  and  the  only  mining  carried  on  was  done  by  the  government, 
which  employed  Cape  "boys"  to  dig  ore  for  the  mint  at  Pretoria  and  to  pay  fw 
supplies  in  Europe.  Much  harm  was  done  through  the  Kaffirs*  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  machinery.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  by  the  British, 
efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  mining  industry.  In  September  operations  began 
to  be  resumed  on  a  considerable  scale,  though  it  was  not  before  1901  that  production 
was  expected  to  be  in  full  swing. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Transvaal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pretoria  and  Rirt- 
fontein.  The  value  of  the  output  in  1898  was  $212,812.  There  are  a  few  other 
minerals,  including  large  iron  deposits  as  yet  unworked.  About  1,950.000  tons  of 
coal  were  mined  in  18?^,  and  were  mostly  consumed  by  the  mines.  The  principal 
exports  of  the  country  are  gold,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 
and  minerals;  the  chief  imports  are  machinery,  animals,  textiles,  hardware,  fioff 
and  grain,  timber,  leather  goods,  and  railroad  materials.  Of  the  imports,  which  in 
1898  amounted  to  $51,835,344.  about  60  per  cent  came  from  Europe  through  tbe 
ports  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  Lonrenco  Marques,  about  12  per.  cent,  faom  Cape 
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Ojlony,  the  rest  from  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
During  the  course  of  the  war  communication  with  the  outside  world  was  cut  off 
in  every  direction,  except  Louren?o  Marques,  and  commerce  naturally  came  almost 
to  a  standstill,  the  onW  imports  being  Hour  and  other  necessities  of  life  for  the 
armies  in  the  fields.  The  economic  condition  of  the  Transvaal,  as  well  as  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  is  described  in  a  report  of  Consul-General  Stowe,  dated  August 
17,  1900,  and  published  in  the  United  States  Consular  Reports.  A  very  limited 
portion  of  the  Boer  state  was  cultivated,  and  even  there  the  crops  were  left  uncut. 
Fences  were  down  all  over  the  country,  the  posts  having  been  burned  for  fuel. 
Railroad  bridges  and  culverts  were  destroyed  with  very  few  exceptions.  Business 
there  was  very  little.  In  Pretoria  and  Johannesbui^  banks  w'ere  open,  but  almost 
no  transactions  were  carried  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospects  for  trade  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  were  excellent.  In  the  African  ports  great  stores  of 
merchandise  were  being  massed  for  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  Transvaal :  agents  were 
busily  examining  conditions  and  placing  large  orders  with  European  and  American 
firms.  The  resumption  of  mining  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  brisk  trading,  and  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  railways  and  bridges  offered  a  market  for  American  timber 
and  machinery.  The  imperial  government  commenced  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  Pretoria  through  Johannesburg  to  the  Orange  River  Colony  frontier.  Plans 
for  a  new  line  from  Harri»nith,  in  Cape  Colony,  to  the  Orange  River  Railway  were 
formulated  with  the  intention  of  competing  with  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company, 
which  monopolizes  traffic  and  makes  profits  of  200  per  cent. 

The  railways  of  the  Transvaal  comprise  a  trunk  line,  running  from  Pietersburg 
in  the  north  through  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  to  Bloemfontein  and  the  south ; 
a  branch  running  from  Pretoria  east  to  Louremjo  Marques ;  a  branch  running  south- 
east from  Oliphant's  Nek  through  the  tunnel  at  Laing's  Nek.  a  pass  in  the  Draken- 
burg  Mountains  into  Natal,  passing  through  Ladysmith  and  Pictermaritzburg  and 
terminating  at  Durban ;  a  branch  running  southwest  from  Johannesburg  to  Krugers* 
dorp  and  Pochefstrom.  The  total  mileage  in  September,  i8g8,  was  774,  with  270 
miles  under  construction  and  253  miles  projected.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
government  was  immensely  improved  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  consequent 
development  of  the  country.  In  1882  the  revenue  was  fi77,407;  in  1898,  ^3,983,560. 
The  expenditures  in  1898  were  ^3,971,473.  ■  The  public  debt  on  December  31,  1898, 
was  £2,660,349.  The  government  holds  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  including 
the  Barberton  gold  fields.  The  South  African  Republic  had  no  standing  army, 
excepting  an  artillery  force  of  400  men.  All  able-bodied  citizens  were  liable  to  mili- 
tary service  in  case  of  necessity.  In  February,  1900,  the  strength  of  the  Boer  Transvaal 
was  estimated  at  29,279  men.  The  number  of  combatants  may  have  been  greater 
during  the  war,  because  the  Boers  were  joined  by  Cape  and  Natal  Dutch  and  foreign- 
ers to  the  number  of  10,000.  The  artillerymen  of  the  two  republics  were  estimated 
at  800  men.  The  number  of  guns  in  the  field  was  estimated  in  February.  1900,  at 
tio.  Before  its  annexation  to  the  British  empire  the  Transvaal  was  a  republic  under 
a  constitution  framed  in  1849  and  modified  many  times  before  1897.  The  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  two  bodies  of  27  members  each,  known  as  First  and  Second 
Volksraad.  Members  of  the  upper  house  were  elected  by  burghers  of  the  first  class — 
that  is,  white  men  resident  in  the  Transvaal  before  18715  or  veterans  of  wars  of  the 
republic.  The  lower  house  was  elected  by  burghers  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
the  latter  comprising  naturalized  citizens.  The  president  and  commandant-general 
were  elected  by  the  first-class  burghers.  The  president  in  1900  was  S.  J.  P.  Kruger 

History. 

Summary. — On  October  11,  1899,  the  South  African  Republic  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  immediately  the  troops  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  entered  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Laing's  Nek  and  Ingogo  Heights,  com- 
manding the  line  of  communications  between  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  were  seized 
by  the  Boers,  who  pressed  down  the  Durban  Railway  and  threw  themselves  against 
the  British  line  extending  from  Ladysmith  to  Dundee.  At  Glencoe  on  OctoKr  20 
and  the  following  day  at  Elandslaagte  the  English  were  victorious,  but  at  Nicholson's 
Nek  on  October  30  they  met  disaster.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  men  were 
killed  and  900  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Boers  pressed  southward,  swept  around 
Ladysmith,  and  on  November  2  completely  invested  the  town,  with  9000  troops 
under  General  White  pent  up  within.  On  the  western  border  of  the  Free  State. 
Kimberley  was  besieged  by  a  large  army  under  General  Cronje.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  Colonel  Baden-Powell  with  2000  white  men  was 
locked  up  in  Mafeking  by  General  Snyman.  Almost  all  the  British  forces  in  South 
Africa  were  thus  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  helplessly  imprisoned  with  the 
enemy  strongly  intrenched  on  British  territory.  On  November  I  General  Buller, 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa,  arrived  at  Cape  Town.   He  had 
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set  out  from  London  with  a  definite  plan.  Three  annies,  landed  at  Cape  Town.  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  East  London,  were  to  have  advanced  north  along  the  three  lines  of 
railway,  crossed  the  Orange  River,  and  converged  on  Bloemfontein  and  Pret<»ia. 
conquering  a  peace.  But  the  situation  in  Natal  caused  a  change  of  operations.  The 
British  troops  were  disembarked  at  Durban,  instead  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith  was  made  the  immediate  object  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Methuen 
with  8000  men  was  to  force  his  way  into  Kiraberley,  while  General  Gatacre 
was  sent  to  operate  against  the  Boers  in  the  north  of  the  colony.  The  plan  failed 
completely.  Methuen  drove  the  Boers  before  him  at  Bdmont  on  November  23  and 
at  Enslin,  or  Graspan,  on  November  25;  but  three  days  later  his  attempt  to  cross 
the  Modder  River  was  met  by  a  withering  fire,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  with 
heavy  loss  to  the  southern  bank.  There  he  remained  inactive  till  the  second  week 
of  December,  when  he  advanced  on  Cronje,  strongly  intrenched  at  Magersfontein. 
and  was  driven  back  over  the  Modder  with  the  Toss  of  1000  men,  the  Highland 
Brigade  being  practically  wiped  out  by  the  rifle  fire  from  Boer  trenches.  On 
December  10  General  Gatacre  at  Stormberg  Junction,  in  Cape  Colony,  attempted 
to  storm  the  enemy's  position  in  the  night.  Depending  on  a  single  scout,  he  found 
himself  at  daybreak  in  close  formation  unawares  before  the  Boers'  impregnate 
intrenchments.  He  retired  with  the  loss  of  725  men.  In  Natal  General  Buller 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Ladjrsnith.  At  Colenso,  south  of  Ladysmith,  the  Boers 
were  posted  in  force.  To  drive  them  out,  Buller  on  Decwnber  15  ordered  two 
divisions  under  Hart  and  Hildyard  to  cross  the  Tugela.  Hart's  division  was  thrown 
back.  Hildyard's  division  was  preparing  to  cross  when  the  artillery  under  Colond 
Long,  eager  to  support  the  movement,  ran  up  too  close  to  the  bank  and  fell  into 
a  Boer  ambush.  Ten  guns  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Hildyard's 
unsupported  brigades  were  driven  back.  The  battle  cost  the  English  1150  men.  The 
year  1899  closed,  then,  with  three  British  forces  still  cooped  up  at  Ladysmith. 
Kimberley,  and  Mafeking,  with  three  British  armies  defeated  and  checked,  in  Natal, 
on  the  Tugela,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Ladysmith ;  on  the  Modder  River,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Kimberley,  and  at  Molteno,  sixty  miles  in  the  heart  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Lesson  of  Defeat. — The  close  succession  of  disasters  awoke  Great  Britain 
iq.v.)  to  the  real  magnitude  of  her  task  in  South  Africa.  The  strength  of  the  Boers 
and  their  fighting  qualities  had  been  underestimated.  As  it  turned  out  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  war,  every  chance  of  victory  was  with  the  Boers  and 
against  the  English.  In  the  first  place,  the  Boers  acted  on  the  defensive;  though 
they  had  invaded  British  territory,  they  contented  themselves  with  throwing  up 
intrenchments  and  waiting  for  attack;  and,  actit^  on  the  defensive,  their  small 
commandos  were  able  to  cope  successfully  with  armies  lai^ely  outnumbering  them. 
The  Boers'  style  of  fighting  was  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  coimtry.  They  never 
acted  in  close  formation,  but  fought  in  their  straggling  skirmish  lines,  hidden  behind 
boulders  and  bushes,  and  extending  over  miles  of  country.  Their  shooting  was  far 
better  than  that  of  the  English,  and  they  were  provided  with  the  latest  rifles  and 
smokeless  powder.  Their  artillery  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  British  cannon; 
■they  handled  heavy  guns  skilfully,  while  they  showed  themselves  masters  in  the  use 
of  light  quick-firing  machines,  with  which  they  were  well  provided.  The  British,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  badly  organized;  adequate  transport  service  was  almost  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  armies  were  of  necessity  tied  to  the  lines  of  railways  and  limited 
to  a  narrow  field  of  action.  The  British  oflScers  did  not  know  the  country.  Repeat- 
edly they  found  themselves  unawares  on  the  enem^,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
taken  by  surprise,  Magersfontein  and  Stormberg  being  costly  evidence  on  the  point 
They  attacked  in  too  close  formation  and  provided  excellent  targets  for  the  Boer 
riiles.  Summed  up  in  one  statement,  the  great  advantage  of  the  Boers  was  their 
mobility;  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  British  was  their  lack  of  mob.-lity.  Provided 
each  man  with  a  hardy  pony,  the  Boers  were  both  infantry  and  cavalry  at  the  same 
time.  They  would  dismount  and  throw  up  intrenchments,  fight  behind  them  skil- 
fully, and  then  retreat  with  impunity.  They  could  not  be  pursued  or  outflanked, 
because,  as  their  enemies  confessed,  the^  could  make  ten  mUes  to  the  British  tva 
The  British,  on  the  contrary,  were  handicapped  b^  the  practical  absence  of  cavalry, 
a  circumstance  which  accentuated  the  difference  m  quickness  of  operation  between 
the  two  armies. 

Great  Prcparaiions. — Buller  was  defeated  on  December  15.  On  December  iS 
Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar  was  ordered  to  Africa  as  commander-in-chief  with  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum  as  his  chief-of-stalf.  The  remainder  of  the  reserves  were 
called  out,  the  Seventh  Division  was  ordered  to  the  Cape,  and  the  Eighth  Division 
was  mobilized.  Militia  regiments  offered  themselves  for  work  in  South  Africa,  and 
were  accepted.  Volunteer  corps  were  raised  throughout  the  country,  and  the  City  of 
London  Imperial  Volunteers  went  to  the  front,  splendidly  equipped  with  artillery. 
Out  of  the  Yeomanry  battalions  were  selected  and  dispatched  to  the  field.  From 
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Australia,  India,  and  Canada  came  new  offers  of  men  and  contingents  of  mounted 
troops,  destined  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  British  forces.  In  all  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  embarked  for  South  Africa,  and  it  was  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  January  the  English  there  numbered  250,000.  While  the  new  commanders 
and  reinforcements  were  on  the  sea  fighting  was  going  on  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
On  January  1,  1900,  General  French,  the  only  undefeated  general  officer  among  the 
British,  took  Colesberg  by  a  skilful  cavalry  manoeuvre  and  drove  the  Boers  north- 
ward to  the  Orange  River;  but  on  January  6  a  part  of  his  command,  the  Suffolk 
Regiment,  under  Colonel  Watson,  in  attacking  a  Boer  kopje,  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Modder 
River  Colonel  Pilcher  on  January  i  raided  from  Belmont  to  Sunnyside,  a  town 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest,  captured  a  Boer  laager  and  some  forty  prisoners ; 
but  on  the  same  day  the  Boers  took  the  town  of  Kuruwan,  in  Bechuanaland,  with 
the  garrison  of  120  men.  On  January  6  the  besieging  force  around  Ladysmith  made 
a  fierce  assault  on  the  southern  defences  of  the  town.  The  6ghting  was  desperate 
and  hand-to-hand.  The  British  posts  were  thrice  taken  and  retaken,  but  finally  the 
Boers  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  over  500  men,  though  the  British 
lost  nearly  that  number  themselves.  During  the  assault  Buller  had  ordered  an 
attack  on  Colenso,  to  divert  the  Boers  from  Ladysmith,  but  no  change  was  effected 
in  the  situation,  and  the  British  headquarters  remained  at  Chievely  some  eight 
miles  to  the  south  of  Colenso. 

The  Tugela  and  Spion  Kop. — North  of  the  Tugela  the  Boer  intrenchments  ex- 
tended, it  was  reckoned,  for  seventeen  miles  along  ridges  and  kopjes  parallel  with 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Buller,  intent  upon  relieving  Ladysmith,  once  more  prepared 
to  cross  the  stream.  He  determined  on  a  great  flanking  movement  toward  the  west, 
along  the  Tugela.  On  January  1 1  the  troops  were  put  into  motion,  and  General 
Warren's  troops  seized  a  bridge  at  Potgieter  s  Drift,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Colenso. 
Here  General  Lyttleton's  brigade  crossed  on  January  17,  while  Warren  moved  six 
miles  to  the  west  and  crossed  under  fire  at  Trechard's  Drift.  From  the  17th  to  the 
20th  Warren,  Gery,  and  Dundonald  pressed  westward,  driving  the  Boers  from 
kopjes  with  small  loss  to  themselves,  and  swinging  upon  Ladysmith  from  a  south- 
westerly direction.  But  it  was  found  that  the  length  of  the  Boer  intrenchments  had 
been  underestimated,  that  they  were  nearer  thirty  miles  long  than  fifteen,  and 
extended  on  the  west  to  Acton  Homes.  To  have  attempted  a  flanking  movement 
over  such  a  distance  would  have  thinned  the  British  line  of  attack  and  put  it  in 
danger  of  being  cut  in  two.  Warren,  therefore,  determined  to  deliver  a  direct 
attack  upon  Spion  Kop,  a  steep  hill  just  north  of  the  Tugela,  mistakenly  supposed 
by  the  British  to  be  the  key  of  the  Boer  position.  The  assault  on  the  kop  began  on 
January  20.  On  January  23  Warren's  troops,  under  a  murderous  rifle  fire,  crossed 
a  glacis  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad  and  charged  five  hundred  feet  up  a  slope  so 
steep  that  artillery  could  not  be  dragged  up.  The  Boers  were  driven  from  the 
position,  and  the  British  encamped  during  uie  ni^ht  of  January  23-24  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Spion  Kop  turned  out  a  death-trap.  The  hill  descended  abruptly  to  the 
south  only;  in  other  directions  it  sloped  gently,  and  could  easily  be  invested  by 
superior  Boer  forces  from  three  sides.  It  turned  out  that  the  hill  was  commanded  by 
other  kopjes  in  possession  of  the  Boers,  and  that  its  circumference  was  so  large 
that  it  could  not  be  held  by  the  small  force  on  top.  All  night,  then,  the  English 
lay  helpless  on  Spion  Kop  without  artillery,  without  food,  without  water,  while 
Boer  cannon  from  surrounding  hills  played  upon  them  and  Boer  marksmen  picked 
them  off  with  rifles.  During  the  night.  Colonel  Thorncycroft  took  the  place  of 
WoD<^ate  in  command  on  the  hill  and  ordered  a  retreat.  The  British  descended 
Spion  Kop,  leaving,  according  to  Boer  reports,  1500  dead  and  150  prisonets.  On 
*  January  27  Warren  rccrossed  the  Tugela.  The  great  flanking  movement  had  failed, 
and  Buller's  forces  were  once  more  at  Chievely,  south  of  Colenso.  The  effect  of  the 
Spion  Kop  disaster  was  only  to  make  Great  Britain  more  determined  than  ever. 
Buller  in  Natal  and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  had  become  by  this  time  a  part  only  of 
a  general  plan  of  campaign  which  the  new  commander-in-chief  was  to  inaugurate. 

The  New  Plan  of  Campaign. — Roberts  and  Kitchener  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on 
January  10.  On  February  9  Roberts  came  into  Methuen's  camp  on  the  Modder 
River.  Reinforcements  had,  in  the  meantime,  poured  into  Cape  Town,  and  Kit- 
chener, the  greatest  organizer  in  the  British  army,  had  moulded  them  into  four 
armies.  The  transport  and  train  were  established  on  a  perfect  working  basis.  The 
cavalry  branch  had  been  increased  and  the  mounted  infantry  made  an  important 
arm  of  the  service.  A  new  plan  of  campaign  had  been  adopted,  which  in  substance 
was  this:  llord  Roberts  with  the  main  body  of  troops  was  to  set  out  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Kimberley  as  a  base,  break  into  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  march 
on  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria.  In  Cape  Colony  three  armies  under  Generals  Clem- 
ents, Gatacre,  and  Brabant  were  to  advance  to  the  Orange  River,  driving  the  Boer 
commandos  biefore  them  and  converging  on  Bloemfontein.  The  Boers,  thus  crowded 
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up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Orai^  Free  State,  were  to  be  pushed  nortliwvd 
across  the  Vaal  beyond  Pretoria  and  cooped  up  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Trans- 
vaal, where  the  united  armies  of  England  could  easily  crush  them.  Ladysmith  wai 
to  be  left  to  Buller  for  the  present,  Roberts  conjecturing  that  an  advance  on  Bteon- 
fontein  and  Pretoria  would  serve  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  town.  During  the  month 
of  January,  Roberts  had  sent  French  and  his  cavalry  corps  from  Cape  Colony  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Modder  River  camp,  twenty  miles  south  of  Kimbcrley.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  new  guns  were  to  make  the  British  artillery  superior  to  that  of 
the  Boers,  and  the  other  advantages  the  Boers  possessed  were  to  be  counterbalanoed 
by  the  enormous  preponderance  of  British  troops. 

The  Boers,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  active  in  Cape  Colony,  south  of  the  Orange 
River.  At  Rensburg,  south  of  Colesburg,  on  the  railway  from  Port  Elizabeth,  thqr 
threatened  to  cut  the  British  line  of  communication.  From  January  9  to  Januar>'  13 
they  pressed  the  British  back  to  Arundel  and  endangered  Naauwpoort  and  Dc  Aar. 
important  junctions  on  the  railways  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town.  In  expec- 
tation, of  a  move  on  Kimberley,  Cronje's  fcHves  at  Magersfontein  were  being 
strengthened. 

-Invasion  of  Orange  Free  State. — Lord  Roberts's  plan  of  invasion  comprised  the 
crossing  of  the  Modder  River  in  the  rear  of  Cronje  s  army,  the  cutting  of  Crmje's 
cothmunications  with  Bloemfontein,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  Ktraberley.  The 
British  forces  consisted  of  about  40,000  infantry,  7000  cavalry,  and  150  guns. 
Cronje's  army  amounted  to  10,000  men.   On  February  12  General  French  dashed 
across  the  Riet  River  at  De  Kiel's  and  Waterman's  drifts,  fifteen  miles  east  of  the 
British  camp,  and  swept  on  to  the  Modder  River,  capturing  five  Boer  laagers  on 
the  way.   On  the  13th  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Modder  at  Klip  and  Rondeval 
drifts.   With  Keliy-Kenny  and  Gordon  he  entered  Jacobsdal  on  the  15th.    On  tltt 
i6th  French  entered  Kimberley,  relieving  the  town  after  a  siege  of  123  days.  The 
British  movements  produced  the  desired  effect.   Cronje  abandoned  his  position  at 
Magersf<mtein  and  fled  to  the  northeast,  stn<%  the  British  were  between  him  and 
Bloemfontein.   French's  cavalry  and  Kelly-Kenny's  infantry  hung  on  his  rear  and 
flanks  during  January  16  and  17.    On  the  l8th  and  19th  fierce  fighting  occurred  at 
Paardeberg.  on  the  Modder  River,  and  there,  finally,  Kelly-Kenny.  Macdonald's 
Highland  Brigade,  and  French  had  Cronje  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  brought  to 
a  standstill.    Cronje  intrenched  himself  at  Koodoosrand  Drift,  in  the  bed  of  the 
Modder,  in  a  hollow  2  miles  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  deep.    There  he  lay 
from  the  19th  to  the  27th  of  the  month,  while  150  guns  from  all  points  dropped  solid 
shot  and  lyddite  shells  into  his  camp.   To  escape  the  rain  of  shot  that  poured  into 
the  camp,  his  men  burrowed  into  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  and  it  was  later  disco%-ered 
with  astonishment  that  out  of  6000  men  only  200  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
furious  bombardment  of  the  British.    Boer  relief  forces  appeared  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  January  21  Roberts  drove  off  the  most  considerable  of  these  bands  under 
Commandant  Botha  and  on  the  23d  a  commando  of  Natal  Boers.   The  British,  in  the 
meanwhile,  narrowed  the  circle  around  Cronje's  camp.   At  three  a.m.  on  January  27 
the  Canadian  regiment,  a  battalion  of  engineers,  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and  the 
Second  Shropsliires  dashed  within  eighty  yards  of  the  Boer  lines,  and  at  daybreak 
Cronje  surrendered  with  4000  men  and  6  guns.   A  large  number  of  his  men  bad 
broken  through  the  British  lines  during  the  week  and  had  joined  Joubert,  vho  was 
midway  between  Kimberley  and  Bloemfontein,  or  the  commandos  of  Botha,  Delarey. 
and  De  Wet,  who  were  gathered  around  the  capital.   The  fall  of  Cronje  marked 
the  end  of  organized  Boer  victories.    On  the  comparatively  level  veldt  of  the  Free 
State,  Roberts's  superiority  of  numbers  told  irresistibly,  and  his  march  on  Bloem- 
fontein was  not  checked  by  any  pitched  fights.    The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
march  was  the  careful  avoidance  by  Roberts  of  all  frontal  attacks.    The  British 
army  swept  on  with  the  infantry  in  the  centre  and  French  and  Ian  Hamilton  far  in 
advance  on  the  wings,  outflanking  the  Boers  repeatedly.   General  French  with  his 
troops  covered  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  territory  and  killed  one-third  of  his 
horses  before  the  arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  Free  State.   On  March  7  the  British 
came  on  the  Boers  at  Poplar  Gro\'e,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Bloemfontein. 
extended  for  nearly  fifteen  miles  north  and  south  across  the  Modder  River.  Joubert 
was  in  command,  and  had  with  him  Delarey  and  De  Wet   Roberts  took  them  in  the 
left  flank  and  drove  them  from  their  intrenchments.   On  March  10,  14,000  troops,  it 
is  said,  under  Delarey  were  overtaken  and  engaged  by  Kelly-Kenny's  division  at 
Driefontein,  thirty  miles  west  of  Bloemfontein.    The  main  army  came  up.  and  a 
whole  day's  battle  followed,  resulting  in  the  usual  flanking  movement  on  the  pari 
of  the  British  and  a  Boer  retreat.    After  the  fight  Roberts  sent  a  message  to  ihc 
Boer  commanders,  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  the  white  flag  and  the  employ- 
ment of  "dum-dum'  bullets.   Lord  Roberts  stated  that  he  had  personally  seen  Boer* 
display  the  white  flag,  as  a  sign  of  surrender,  and  then  fire  upon  the  British  soldiers 
advancing  to  take  them  prisoners.    The  "dum-dum"  bullets  were  made  so  as  to 
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flatten  at  the  moment  of  impact,  and  caused  la^Sc  and  jagged  wounds.  In  reply 
the  Boer  leaders  denied  any  abuse  of  the  white  naff,  and  President  Steyn  asserted 
that  the  "dum-dum"  bullets  were  found  in  British  cartridge  boxes  taken  by  the 
Boers  after  Driefontein.  Lord  Roberts  and  the  British  turned  to  the  south,  evading 
the  Boer  intrenchments,  and  met  no  further  effectual  resistance  on  the  way  to 
Bloemfontein,  the  country  around  the  capital  being  little  adapted  to  the  Boer  style 
of  defence.  On  March  13  Lord  Roberts  arrived  before  the  city.  The  mayor  and 
two  members  of  the  former  executive  government  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
army  entered  the  town  peacefully.  .  President  Steyn  had  fled  the  preceding  day, 
removing  the  capital  to  Kroonstad,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Bloem- 
fontein. 

Mediation  and  Intervention. — On  February  19  Lord  Roberts  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  burehers  of  the  Free  State,  declaring  that  Great  Britain  bore  no 
ill-will  to  the  peacetul  citizens  of  the  state  and  exhorting  all  to  desist  from  hostilities. 
Non-combatants  were  guaranteed  safety  of  person  and  property.  All  requisitions 
were  to  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  or  to  be  acknowledged  by  a  receipt,  constituting 
a  claim  on  the  government.  When  Steyn  fled  from  Bloemfontein,  however,  Generiii 
Prettyman  was  made  military  governor,  and  strict  regulations  began  to  be  enforced. 
This  was  a  consequence  partly  of  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Free  Staters 
and  of  a  declaration  of  policy  made  by  the  British  government  on  March  11.  On 
March  5  Presidents  Steyn  and  Kruger  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
requesting  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  telegram  stated  that  the  Boers  had 
undertaken  the  war  in  self-defence,  and  denied  all  desire  of  undermining  Great 
Britain's  authority  in  South  Africa;  that  the  independence  of  the  republics  as  inter- 
national sovereign  states  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  and  that  war 
would  continue  till  this  was  attained.  On  March  11  Salisbury  replied  that  in  view  of 
the  use  to  which  the  two  republics  had  put  their  freedom,  Great  Britain  was  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  independence  either  of  the  South  African  Republic  or  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  When  the  direct  appeal  had  failed,  the  two  republics 
apjKaled  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  for  intervention  and  also  to  the  United  States. 
(See  United  States,  paragraph  American  Offer  of  Mediation.)  On  March  13 
three  delegates,  Messrs.  Wessels,  Fischer,  and  Wolmarans,  sailed  from  Lourengo 
Marques  to  appeal  for  help  in  person.  Arrived  in  Holland,  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived there.  The  Dutch  minister  for  foreign  affairs  pointed  out  to  them,  however, 
the  hopelessness  of  their  mission;  but  on  their  persisting  put  them  into  communica- 
tion with  the  European  courts.  The  attitude  of  the  Powers  was  uniformly  unfavor- 
able. France  and  Germany,  from  whom  most  had  been  expected,  were  the  least 
ready  to  help.   Early  in  May  the  Boer  delegates  left  for  the  United  States. 

Fights  Around  Bloemfontein. — After  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  Lord  Roberts 
did  not  take  the  field  for  nearly  two  months,  but  contented  himself  with  sending 
out  small  brigades  in  all  directions  to  pacify  the  Free  State.  The  Boers,  too,  made 
no  demonstrations  in  force;  but,  splitting  up  into  small  commandos,  carried  on 
a  war^re  of  raids  and  ambushes  around  Bloemfontein,  their  chief  aim  being  the 
capture  of  isolated  regiments  and  the  cutting  of  British  lines  of  communication. 
Fighting  occurred  toward  the  end  of  March  at  Karee  Siding  Station,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Brandfort  and  forty-five  miles  northeast  of  Bloemfontein.  The  Boers  were 
driven  from  their  position,  but  the  British  losses  amounted  to  200  or  more.  Olivier's 
commando  of  5000  men,  which  had  been  pent  up  around  Bloemfontein,  succeeded 
in  escaping  the  British  cordon,  took  Ladybrand,  on  the  southern  border,  and  threat- 
ened the  British  communications  with  Cape  Colony.  A  serious  reverse  to  the 
British  occurred  on  March  31,  when  Colonel  Broadwood's  Horse,  escorting  a  bag- 
si:^  train  from  Thaba  Nchu  to  the  east  of  Bloemfontein,  were  ambushed  1^  De 
Wet  on  March  31  at  Korn  Spruit,  twenty-two  miles  east  of  the  capital,  and  taken 
prisoners,  involving  the  loss  of  400  men.  7  guns,  and  the  entire  baggage.  On 
March  27  General  Joubert  (q.v.)  died  at  Pretoria  of  peritonitis;  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Botha  in  the  chief  command.  Able  general  though  he  was.  Joubert,  if 
he  had  remained  alive,  could  not  probably  have  turned  the  tide  of  British  success 
with  all  his  efforts. 

Fighting  on  the  Southern  Frontier. — While  Lord  Roberts  was  advancing  on 
Bloemfontein  three  British  columns  were  operating  against  the  Boers  in  the  north 
of  Cape  Colony.  General  Gements's  division  on  the  west.  General  Gatacre's  in  the 
centre,  Brabant's  Horse  in  the  east  were  steadily  pressing  the  different  commandos 
back  to  the  Orange  River  and  across.  Their  object  was  to  ford  the  river  and  to  con- 
verge upon  Bloemfontein.  sweeping  up  the  remnants  that  might  escape  from  Lord 
Roberts's  main  force.  On  February  16  Brabant  defeated  the  enemy  at  Labus- 
chaigne's  Nek ;  on  the  18th  he  drove  them  from  Dortrecht ;  on  the  25th  he 
occupied  Jamestown.  Gatacre,  advancing  along  the  line  of  the  East  London 
Railway,  took  Stormberg  on  March  5,  Burghersdorp  on  the  7th.  arrived  at  James- 
town tiie  next  day,  and  on  March  ii  occupied  Aliwal  North  on  the  Orange. 
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The  river  was  crossed  and  Bethulie  to  the  west  was  reached  on  the  isth.  In  the 
meanwhile  Clements  had  been  operating  up  the  Port  Elizabeth  Railway,  had  taken 
Rensburg  on  the  25th  of  Februaiy  and  Colesberg  a  day  later.  On  the  15th 
of  March,  as  Gatacre  was  rebuilding  the  bridge  at  Bethulie,  Clements  crossed 
the  Orange  at  Norval's  Pont.  In  the  second  half  of  Maroh,  then,  the  battle-grounds 
had  been  shifted  entirely  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  northward  advance 
of  the  British  continued.  Cements  marched  through  Philippolis  and  Fauresroith  to 
Bloemfontein,  Brabant  took  Rouxville,  Smithfield  and  Wepener.  Gatacre  giurded 
the  railroad  at  Springfontein  junction.  In  March  rebel  movements  had  occurred 
among  the  Cape  Dutch  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barkley  West,  Prieska,  and  Ken- 
hardt.  Generals  Kitchener  and  Settle  quickly  suppressed  the  insurrection,  and  00 
March  19  the  rebels  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  Relief  of  Ladysmith. — On  Febn:ary  5  General  Buller  in  Natal  made  a  third 
attempt  to  break  throi^h  the  Boer  lines  on  the  Tugela.  The  river  was  forded  at 
Potgieter's  Drift  and  Schiet  Drift,  and  Krantz  Kloof  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Boer  position  at  Brakfontein  was  taken  by  assault,  but  the  height  could  not  be  held 
in  face  of  the  Boer  fire  fronj  surrounding  hills,  and  advance  was  found  impossiblc- 
On  February  9,  therefore,  the  Tugela  was  recrossed  for  a  third  time  with  a  loss  of 
410  men.  On  February  14  the  fourth  and  final  dash  for  Ladysmith  began.  General 
Buller  this  time  attempted  the  left  flank  of  the  Boers.  On  February  14  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  Horsar  Hill,  on  February  16  from  Cingolo,  on  February  iS  from 
Monte  Cristo-  On  that  day  the  Boers  recrossed  the  Tugela.  On  the  19th  HIoi^- 
wane  was  taken,  and  on  the  20th  Colenso  was  evacuated  by  the  Boers  and 
occupied  by  the  British.  On  February  21  Buller  crossed  the  Tugela  and  attacked 
the  Boer  position  on  Grobelaar  Kloof,  but  found  the  place  too  strong,  and  retired 
across  the  river  with  loss.  He  returned  on  the  26th,  crossing  on  a  bridge  two 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  former  fording  place.  On  the  27th  Pieter's  Hill,  the  key 
of  the  enemy's  position,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  their  left  turned.  Joubert  hastily 
retreated,  and  on  February  28  Lord  Dundonald's  cavalnf  entered  Ladysmith. 
The  town  had  been  besieged  for  118  days  and  had  suffered  greatly.  Thirty 
officers  and  5^5  men  had  died,  70  officers  and  $20  men  were  in  the  hospitals. 
Famine  conditions  prevailed  among  soldiers  and  civilians  and  typhoid  fever  raged 
violently.  Supplies  were  at  once  rushed  into  the  town,  and  railway  communication 
re-established  with  the  coast.  The  entire  campaign  on  the  Tugela  had  cost  Buller 
5500  men.  of  whom  2400  fell  in  the  last  ten  days'  fighting.  Active  guerilla  warbre 
marked  the  month  of  April.  The  Boer  commandos  dashed  all  over  the  easteru 
half  of  the  state,  cutting  and  threatening  lines  of  communication  and  capturing 
small  detachments  of  soldiers.  On  April  4.  500  men  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  were 
taken  prisoners  at  Reddersburg,  and  his  failure  to  come  to  their  rescue  in  time 
caused  General  Gatacre's  disgrace.  On  April  5  a  small  band  of  Boers  were  captured 
or  killed  on  a  kopje  near  Boshof.  northeast  of  Kimberley.  Among  the  dead  was 
Colonel  Villebois-Mareuil,  the  chief  Boer  strategist,  to  whom  most  of  the  credit  for 
their  early  successes  was  attributed.  The  most  important  operations  of  the  month 
occurred  around  Wepener.  55  miles  southeast  of  Bloemfontein.  In  that  town  Botha 
and  Olivier,  with  about  5000  men.  by  a  quick  dash  from  the  north  had  locked  up 
2000  British  under  Colonel  Dalgetty.  Lord  Roberts  purposely  delayed  the  sending 
of  reinforcements  till  a  cordon  of  troops  should  have  been  drawn  around  the  besieg- 
ing force  and  its  capture  assured.  General  Brabant  came  up  from  Aliwal  North. 
60  miles  south  of  Wepener,  General  Bundle  advanced  from  Reddersburg.  45  miles 
west.  General  Pole-Carew  marched  from  Brandfort  to  the  northwest.  The  trap  was 
sprung  a  day  too  soon.  On  April  24  Olivier,  having  failed  to  take  Wepener  by 
assault,  escaped  in  a  northward  direction,  succeeded  in  joining  the  main  force  under 
Botha,  and  together  they  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Ladybrand,  keying  up  a  tear- 
guard  fight  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thaba  Nchu  till  Mav  2. 

From  Bloemfontein  to  Kroonstad. — Lord  Roberts  with  the  main  army  rested  at 
Bloemfontein  from  March  13  to  May  3.  The  long  delay  aroused  much  critici.sm  in 
England,  and  exasperated  those  that  were  anxious  to  stamp  out  Boer  'resistance 
within  the  least  time.  The  commander-in-chief,  however,  waited  for  horses.  On 
May  3,  the  main  army  set  out,  50,000  men  with  140  guns.  Brandfort  was  occupied 
by  the  vanguard  on  the  same  day.  At  the  Vet  River,  ao  miles  north  of  Brandfort. 
Botha  with  an  army  of  over  I5,tx)0  men  held  back,  on  May  6.  the  British  lines  for  3 
hours  in  a  fierce  artillery  engagement  until  the  mounted  infantry  under  General 
Hutton  turned  his  right  flank  and  drove  him  back  in  confusion.  On  May  12  the 
army  entered  Kroonstad.  the  new  capital  of  the  Free  State.  President  Steyn  fled  to 
Lindlcy,  50  miles  east  of  Kroonstad. 

The  Relief  of  Afafckitis— The  siege  of  Mafeking  had  been  commenced  on  October 
15.  1899,  by  a  large  Boer  force  under  General  Cronje.  and  continued  under  General 
Snyman.   Within  the  town  were  9000  persons,  of  whom  2000  were  white.  Colonel 
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Baden-FoweH's  garrison  of  1200  men  was  composed  of  a  Protectorate  regiment, 
detachments  of  Bechuanaland  Rifles  and  Cape  Police,  the  town  guard,  and  half  a 
battery  of  artillery.  Large  stores  of  provisions  had  been  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
preparation  for  a  long  siege  made.  After  several  assaults  had  failed  the  Boers 
planted  heavy  siege  guns  on  the  heights  and  drove  trenches  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
town.  Provisions  b^an  to  give  out  in  November,  and  as  a  result  of  bad  water 
enteric  disease  broke  out.  On  May  4.  2300  picked  men  under  Colonel  Mahon  set  out 
from  Barkly  West,  and  by  forced  marches  made  200  miles  in  12  days,  joining,  on 
May  IS,  Colonel  Plumer's  forces,  15  miles  west  of  the  town.  Aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Mahon's  force,  the  Boers,  on  May  13,  tried  to  storm  the  town ;  250  men 
under  Eloflf,  nephew  of  Paul  Kruger,  broke  into  the  native  town,  but  were  surrounded 
and  killed  or  captured.  On  May  17  the  Boers  were  driven  from  their  intrenchments, 
and  the  next  day  the  British  entered  the  town.  It  had  been  besieged  for  123  days, 
and  the  casualties  during  that  time  ran  up  to  about  1000. 

From  Kroonstad  to  Pretoria. — The  British  army  advanced  from  Kroonstad  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  crescent  40  miles  across  from  Ian  Hamilton  on  the  right  horn  to 
General  French  on  the  left,  the  main  army  forming  the  centre.  On  May  22  Hamilton 
defeated  De  Wet  at  Heilbronn  and  drove  the  Boers  from  the  line  of  the  Rhenoster. 
On  May  24  the  left  wing  crossed  the  Vaal,  meeting  no  opposition.  On  May  27  the 
main  army  crossed  the  river  at  Vereeniging.  Hunter  in  the  meanwhile  had  been 
advancing  from  the  neighborhood  of  Kimberley  and  had  crossed  the  Vaal  at 
Windsorton  on  May  6.  Joining  General  Paget  at  Warrenton,  he  marched  on  Chris- 
tiania,  which  he  occupied  on  May  16.  When  Lord  Roberts's  army  had  forded  the 
Vaal,  Hunter  was  rapidly  converging  on  Pretoria.  On  May  31  Johannesburg  was 
occupied,  the  Boers  having  abandoned  it.  The  Boer  resistance  around  Pretoria  was 
weak.  Lord  Roberts  drove  off  Botha  after  a  battle  at  Six  Miles  Spruit  on  June  4. 
The  forts  around  the  city  were  found  in  no  condition  to  stand  an  assault,  and  on 
June  5  Pretoria  surrendered,  while  Botha  retreated  to  a  {position  15  miles  east  of  the 
city.  President  Kruger  fled  and  established  his  new  cajntal  at  Machadodorp,  about 
130  mites  east  of  Pretoria.  The  English  freed  3197  prisoners  kept  by  the  Boers  at 
Waterfall. 

Guerilla  Warfare  in  the  Stmth. — Lord  Roberts's  policy  throughout  the  entire  cam- 
paign was  to  press  on  against  the  main  strength  of  the  Boers,  leaving  their  minor 
forces  to  be  dealt  with  by  brigades  in  his  rear.  Thus  while  the  main  army  was 
operating  against  Botha  north  of  Pretoria  active  fighting  was  going  on  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  De  Wet  chiefly  distinguished  himself  among  Boer  commanders. 
On  May  28  there  was  severe  fighting  at  Senekal,  southeast  of  Kroonstad,  and  General 
Rundlc  lost  over  200  men.  On  Ma^  30  a  battalion  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  was  sur- 
rounded and  captured  at  Lindley,  50  miles  west  of  Kroonstad.  On  June  5  De  Wet 
destroyed  the  railway  and  cut  the  telegraph  line  at  Roodeval,  north  of  Kroonstad, 
interrupting  communication  for  several  days.  Two  days  later,  at  the  same  place,  the 
Boers  inflicted  a  loss  of  120  men  on  the  British.  Defeated  by  Methuen  at  Heilbronn 
on  the  nth,  De  Wet  was  again  on  the  railway  line  on  the  14th,  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Lord  Kitchener,  who  had  come  down  to  restore  communication 
with  Pretoria.  Jlethuen  pursued  him  to  Heilbronn  on  the  19th,  but  De  Wet 
was  back  at  the  railway  on  the  24th  and  at  Honing  Spruit  attacked  a  train- 
load  of  released  prisoners.  At  the  end  of  June  three  commandos  under  De  Wet, 
Olivier,  and  Limmer  were  ranging  at  large  throughout  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
In  the  beginning  of  July  35.000  men  were  hunting  De  Wet  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vrcde,  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  the  Free  State,  and  a  line  of  British 
troops  stretching  from  Frankfort  in  the  north  through  Paardekraal,  Bethlehem,  and 
Senekal  to  Ficksburg  seemed  to  coop  him  in  securely.  On  July  3  the  town  of  Vrede 
was  taken,  and  on  July  7  Bethlehem,  an  important  stronghold  commanding  the  rail- 
way through  Van  Reenen  Pass  to  Ladysmith,  But  De  Wet  and  Steyn,  with  about 
2000  men  and  5  guns,  broke  through  the  British  cordon  between  Bethlehem  and 
Ficksburg  and  engaged  the  enemy  at  Lindley.  Defeated  by  Methuen  at  Oliphant's 
Nek,  and  pursued  by  Colonel  Broadwood,  they  retreated  to  Vredefort  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  colony  near  the  Vaal.  The  British,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in 
cornering  a  division  of  the  Boers  under  General  Prinsloo.  Generals  Hunter.  Clem- 
ents, Rundle,  Bruce,  Hamilton,  and  Macdonald  drove  Prinsloo  into  the  hills  south 
of  Bethlehem,  locking  him  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Caledon  River.  After  much 
manoeuvring  and  rapid  marching  Prinsloo  surrendered  near  Naauwpoort  on  July  30, 
with  about  4000  men  and  several  guns.  The  blow  was  a  serious  one  for  the  Boers. 
It  reduced  thetr  strength  south  of  the  Vaal  to  the  band  of  De  Wet  and  that  of 
Commandant  Olivier,  who,  refusing  to  follow  Prinsloo's  example,  broke  away  with 
about  1000  men,  and  ran  for  Harrismith,  close  on  the  Natal  border,  the  only  strong- 
hold left  them.  But  Harrismith  was  taken  on  August  4,  and  Olivier  was  pursued 
westward.   From  Ai^ust  17  to  August  20  he  fot^nt  and  ran  and  then  surrendered 
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to  General  Rundle  on  August  26.  De  Wet  meanwhile  had  been  driven  by  Kitchener 
north  of  the  Vaal  and  pursued  to  Ventersdorp.  Eluding  Kitchener  and  Mctbuen,  be 
joined  General  Delarey  at  Rustenburg,  5c  miles  west  of  Pretoria. 

Buller  in  Natal.— Aiter  Ladysmith  had  been  relieved  the  British  forces  in  Natal 
rested  for  two  months  before  advancing  north  toward  the  Transvaal.  The  move- 
ment began  early  in  May,  and  the  towns  of  Helpmakaar,  Dundee,  and  Glcncoc  were 
taken  by  May  15.  The  Boers  had  retreated  to  the  extreme  northern  comer  of  Natal 
and  had  massed  in  force  on  Majuba  Hill  and  Laing's  Nek.  After  a  three  days' 
armistice  Buller  seized  Van  Wyk  Hill  and  Inkwelo  on  June  6.  On  June  8  he  brcJce 
through  Botha's  Pass  in  the  Drakenbei^  Mountains.  The  mountains  once  crossed, 
the  Boer  position  became  untenable,  and  on  June  ii  Commandant  Christian  Botha 
evacuated  Majuba  Hill  and  Laing's  Nek.  Gnnmunication  was  restored  with  Pre- 
toria, and  in  July  Roberts's  and  Buller's  forces  were  in  active  co-operation- 

Battle  About  Frctoria. — General  Botha  with  about  8000  men  had  entrenched  him- 
self in  an  impregnable  position  at  Pienaarsport,  15  miles  east  of  Pretoria.  On  June 
II  the  British  attacked  him.  The  Boers  slowly  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Middd- 
burg,  to  a  position  about  20  miles  east  of  Pretoria.  On  July  11  the  Boers  attacked 
Krugersdorp  to  the  north  of  Pretoria  and  were  repulsed,  but  at  Nitral's  Nek,  18 
miles  west  of  Fretortaj  they  succeeded  in  capturing  5  companies  of  the  Lincoln 
regiment,  a  squadron  01  Scots  Greys,  and  2  gims.  On  July  16  Botha  attached  Gen- 
eral Pole-Carew  east  of  Pretoria,  but  was  forced  to  retire  without  resulL  On  Julj- 
23  Lord  Roberts  set  out  from  Pretoria  for  the  final  campaign. 

End  of  Organised  Boer  Resistance. — The  main  army  set  out  on  July  23  for  the 
eastern  Transvaal.  Botha  fell  back  toward  Lydenburg,  in  the  mountainous  region 
near  the  Portuguese  border.  In  Lydenburg  the  Boers  had  collected  immense  stores, 
prepared  to  make  the  last  stand  there.  Middelbur^,  more  than  halfway  between 
Pretoria  and  Lydenburg,  was  taken  by  General  French  on  July  28.  Marching 
north  from  Natal,  Buller  had  come  through  Ermelo,  had  occupied  Twyfelaar  on 
August  15,  Van  Vyk's  Vlei  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  24th  was  near  Dalmanutha,  to 
the  south  of  Machododorp.  General  Pole-Carew  on  the  same  da^  was  at  Belfast,  to 
the  west ;  General  French  was  ranging  to  the  east  of  the  town.  Surrounded  on  thne 
sides,  the  Boers,  nevertheless,  made  a  desperate  stand,  but  were  driven  from  Bergen- 
dal  on  August  28  t:^  Buller,  who  occupied  Machododorp  the  next  day.  Presidents 
Steyn  and  Kruger  fled  south  to  Barberton,  white  Botha  retired  northward.  Bolkr 
and  Ian  Hamilton  pursued  him.  On  the  heights  of  Spitzkop,  southeast  of  Lyden- 
burg, Botha  fought  the  last  battle  of  the  war.  He  was  driven  from  his  positia) 
on  September  8,  and  Lydenburg  was  occupied  the  next  day  by  the  main  army  of 
Buller.  The  Boers  retreated  precipitately.  Effectual  resistance  was  at  an  cod 
Many  pressed  for  the  Swaziland  border,  but  the  mass  of  them,  3000  in  number, 
crossed  into  Portuguese  territory  and  on  September  13  surrendered  to  the  auUiori- 
ties  there.  General  French  raided  southward  to  Barberton  and  Avoca.  and  captured 
immense  stores,  100  locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock.  On  September  24  General 
Hamilton  had  driven  another  band  of  Boers  out  of  the  Transvaal  into  Portugaese 
territory,  and  was  occupying  Komati  Poort,  September  11  President  Kruger  fled 
to  Lourengo  Marques,  whence  he  sailed  on  October  19  for  Holland  by  way  of  France 
on  the  Dutch  man-of-war  Gelderland.  In  the  beginning  of  October  the  situaticn 
was  this:  A  small  band  of  Boers  under  Viljoen.  who  had  succeeded  Botha,  was 
6ying  toward  the  north,  pursued  by  Generals  Hutton,  Pole-Carew.  and  Boiler: 
another  band  under  De  Wet  was  somewhere  in  the  Orai^e  River  Colony;  a  Aird 
under  Delarey  was  in  the  southwestern  Transvaal;  other  Boer  forces  there  wert 
none.  The  English  were  all  over  the  territory  of  the  two  dead  republks.  Lord 
Roberts  was  at  Pretoria,  instituting  a  government  for  the  Transvaal ;  Generals 
Clements  and  Hart  were  at  Johannesburg;  General  Methuen  guarded  the  westem 
Transvaal ;  General  Knox  held  Kroonstad ;  General  Rundle  occupied  HarriaDUth. 
The  war  then  seemed  practically  at  an  end. 

Revival  of  Guerilla  Warfare. — Late  in  October  the  Boers  burst  into  startlii^ 
activity.  De  Wet  had  been  discovered  on  October  7  and  defeated  after  a  three-days' 
fight  near  Vredefort  On  October  25  he  was  beaten  again  by  General  Barton  at 
Frederickstaad  and  driven  from  the  Vaal  by  General  Knox  at  Rensburg  Drift.  Bnt 
on  November  10  be  was  fifty  miles  north  of  Kroonstad,  where  he  unsnccessfidly 
encountered  the  British  under  Butler.  On  November  23  De  Wet  and  Steyn  nn- 
expectedly  appeared  before  Dewetsdorp  and  captured  the  town,  taking  400  prisoners. 
On  December  13  General  Delarey  attacked  General  Methuen  and  drove  him  from 
his  camp  in  the  Magaliesburg  Hills,  west  of  Pretoria,  with  a  loss  of  over  600  men. 
British  successes  came  on  December  23,  when  General  French  drove  the  Boers 
from  the  Magaliesburg  Hills,  and  on  December  28,  when  Lord  Kitchener  defeated 
them  at  Steynsburg ;  but  the  last  event  of  the  year  was  the  taking  by  the  Boers  of 
Helvetia,  a  post  on  the  MacHododorp-Lydenburg  Railway,  where  the  British  lost 
250  men. 
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Political  and  Administrative. — ^After  Bloemfontein  was  occupied  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  put  under  military  government  and  a  mounted  police  created  to  patrol  the 
country.  On  May  28  the  Free  State  was  annexed  to  the  British  empire  by  proclama- 
tion under  the  name  of  Orange  River  Colony.  The  burghers  in  arms  were  declared 
rebels,  but  clemency  was  promised  to  all  who  should  abstain  from  acts  of  hostility. 
President  Steyn  replied  by  counter-proclamations,  declaring  the  independence  of 
the  state  and  threatening  those  who  yielded  to  the  British.  On  September  i  Lord 
Roberts  by  proclamation  announced  the  annexation  of  the  South  African  Republic 
under  the  name  of  the  Vaal  River  Colony.  General  Maxwell  was  appointed  military 
governor,  and  earty  in  the  month  a  force  of  12,000  men  was  organized  into  a  South 
African  constabulary  and  put  under  the  command  of  General  Baden-Powell.  A 
policy  of  conciliation  was  instituted  by  Lord  Roberts,  but  it  broke  down,  partially 
in  consequence  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  Boers.  Burghers  who  had  surrendered 
their  arms  and  sworn  fealty  to  the  crown  would  rise  on  any  favorable  opportunity, 
and  the  army  of  occupation  suffered  from  sudden  attacks  by  bands  of  peaceful  and 
subjugated  farmers.  In  October  General  Maxwell  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Transvaal  administration,  and  amnesty  was  promised  to  all  who  should  surrender. 
As  soon  as  the  leaders  of  the  Boers  had  yielded  it  was  promised  that  all  the  Boer 
prisoners  would  be  released.  In  September  operations  recommenced  on  the  Rand, 
and  orders  for  supplies  were  being  issued  by  mining  companies.  In  October  the 
British  government  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  concessions  that  had 
been  granted  by  the  defunct  government  of  the  Transvaal  and  to  report  grounds 
for  the  continuance  or  abolition  of  the  grants.  The  commission  ascertained  that 
the  Netherlands  Railway  Company  had  sided  actively  with  the  Boers,  supplying 
them  with  material  of  war  and  organizing  parties  for  the  destruction  of  the  railway 
while  in  British  military  possession.  On  December  14  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  Orange  River  and  Vaal  ailonies ;  the  country,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  ready  for  civil  government,  and  General  Kitchener,  who  had 
succeeded  Field-Marshal  Roberts  on  November  30  in  the  chief  command,  remained 
in  supreme  control. 

Kruger  in  Europe. — President  Kruger's  visit  to  Europe  was  generally  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  win  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  in  the  war.  The  English 
disasters  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  produced  unrestrained  and  undisguised 
satisfaction  in  Europe.  The  action  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Beira  and 
Delagoa  Bay  (see  Delacoa  Bay;  Portugal)  intensified  the  feeling  on  the  Continent. 
The  governments,  however,  preserved  the  strictest  neutrality,  and  expression  of 
good  will  to  England  came  from  the  German  emperor,  the  czar,  the  chief  authorities 
m  France.  All  the  more  non-committal  was  the  attitude  of  the  governments  when 
Lord  Roberts's  advance  into  the  Free  State  turned  what  had  seemed  utter  defeat 
for  England  into  unexpected  triumph,  and  when  the  annexation  of  the  two  republics 
had  been  effected.  President  Kruger,  therefore  failed  to  get  assistance  in  France, 
and  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  Germany.   Holland  alone  welcomed  him. 

What  the  War  Cost  the  British. — At  the  beginning  of  the  war  President  Kruger 
had  said  that  it  would  cost  Great  Britain  10,000  men  to  get  to  Pretoria.  On 
December  31,  1900,  the  war  was  by  no  means  over,  and  the  list  of  British  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  amounted  to  1837  officers  and  25,709  men.  Including  those 
that  died  of  disease  and  accident  and  those  sent  home  as  invalids,  the  British  lost 
2249  ofBcers  and  49,438  men.  To  meet  such  a  drain,  the  government  had  recourse 
to  extraordinary  measures.  Great  Britain  was  deprived  of  almost  its  entire  army, 
and  the  defence  of  the  island  left  to  militia  and  reserves.  (See  Great  Britain.)  The 
expenses  of  the  war  at  the  end  of  1900  were  over  iioo,ooo,ooo;  and  as  the  army  in 
South  Africa  was  not  considerably  diminished  after  the  end  of  organized  Boer 
resistance,  the  military  outlay  showed  little  decrease  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  year. 

What  the  War  Cost  the  Boers. — Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  loss  of  life 
on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  and  even  approximations  cannot  be  relied  on.  Concerning 
the  forces  in  the  6eld,  the  greatest  uncertainty  likewise  existed.  It  was  supposed, 
however,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  40,000  Boers  under  arms. 
In  December,  1900,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  5000.  Their  dead  and 
wounded  must  have  been  very  considerable,  to  judge  from  their  official  lists,  which 
included  generally  those  only  among  the  slain  who  could  be  identified.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  the  British  held  15,000  Boer  prisoners  in  South  Africa,  at  St.  Helena,  and 
in  Ceylon.  Financially  the  republics  were  in  easy  circumstances.  Much  gold  was 
coined  at  Pretoria,  and  raw  bullion  was  exported  in  large  quantities  to  pay  for 
material  and  supplies  in  Europe. 

TRINIDAD  and  TOBACk>i  the  two  most  southerly  West  Indian  islands  constitut- 
ing a  British  crown  colony  and  having  an  area  of  1754  square  miles,  and  114  square 
miles,  respectively,  with  an  estimated  population  at  the  close  of  1899  of  290,000  for 
Trinidad,  and  21,000  for  Tobago.    Chief  town,  Port  of  Spain  on  the  island  of 
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Trinidad.  Principal  imports  are  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods,  especially  tex- 
tiles. The  exports  include  cacao,  sugar,  asphalt,  molasses,  rum  and  bitters.  The  as- 
phalt lake  of  114  acres  near  the  villue  of  La  Brea,  Trinidad,  has  been  one  ot  the  dii^ 
sources  of  asphalt  in  the  world.  In  1899  the  prosperity  of  this  industry  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year. 

TRINITT  OOItLSaB,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  founded  in  1824,  has  productive 
funds  amounting  to  $750,000.  In  June,  1900,  the  Hall  of  Natural  History,  including 
a  museum,  a  lecture  room,  laboratories,  and  other  rooms  for  the  various  interests 
of  the  department,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $so,ooa  In  1899-1900  the  college  had 
24  instructors  and  137  students,  6  of  whom  were  pursuing  graduate  courses.  It5 
income  for  the  last  college  year  was  $90,000,  receipts  from  benefactions  being  $45,ooa 
The  library  contains  40,736  volumes  and  26,335  pamphlets,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  1054  books  and  335  pamphlets. 

TBJPOIAf  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  northern  Africa,  situated  between 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Egypt  Its  area  is  estimated  at  nearljr  400,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  1,300.00a  The  chief  town  is  Tripoli,  with  a  population  of  4o,aoa 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  The  annual  value  of  grains  exported  amounts  to 
about  2,000,000  francs.  The  industries  of  the  province  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
weaving  of  cotton  and  straw.  The  a^^regate  trade  of  the  province  for  1899  amounted 
to  19,904,000  francs.  The  imports  amounted  to  9,625,000  francs  and  consisted  mostly 
of  coffee,  drugs,  tea,  iron  and  ironware,  soap,  rice  and  silk.  Over  30  per  cent  of 
the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain.  The  exports  for  1899  amounted  to  10.279.000 
francs.  The  principal  articles  of  export  were  esparto  grass,  2,410,000  francs ;  bides 
and  skins,  1,480,000  francs;  ostrich  feathers,  i,4^,oc»  fifancs;  and  sponges,  1.410,00a 
The  number  of  ships  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  province  during  1899  was  266 
steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  258,110,  and  630  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  i8,oo& 
About  40  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  is  in  Italian  bottoms.  The  reventte  and  expendi- 
tures for  1899  amounted  to  ii  10,000  and  ii6o,ooo,  respectively. 

TROFIOAIi  MEDIUIhU.  1900  adds  two  more  schools  of  tropical  medicine  to 
the  list  Dr.  JT.  H.  Kohlbrugge  has  been  appointed  professor  of  tropical  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  .Holland,  and  M.  Le  Dantec  has  been  chosen  to  give 
a  course  of  instruction  in  tropical  diseases  in  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  France. 
See  Entohoi^ogy  (paragraph  Insects  and  Disease). 

TRUSTS.  Trusts  in  the  United  States. — In  the  Bultetin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  issued  July,  1900,  a  report  is  presented  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
upon  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations.  In  co-operation  with  the  Industrial 
Commission  a  statistical  inquiry  was  made  by  the  department  to  ascertain  "the 
basis  of  capitalization  in  Industrial  Combinations,  the  d^ee  of  their  monopoly  of 
the  domestic  market,  the  degree  of  their  control  over  the  prices  of  products  and 
their  influence  upon  wages  and  employment"  A  seardiii^  schedule  of  inquiry  was 
submitted  to  the  combinations,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  replies  of  forty-one 
of  them  form  the  groundwork  for  the  report  The  organization  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  and  older  combinations  was  effected  for  the  purpose  of  holdinjg  the  stock  of 
other  corporations,  proportionately  issuing  their  own  stock  therefor.  Such  combina- 
tions do  not  directly  own  the  plants  of  the  constituent  companies  nor  engage  in 
manufacturing,  but  from  the  profits  of  the  constituent  companies  the  dividends  of  the 
holding  company  are  paid.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  combination  buys  directly, 
for  cash  or  stock,  the  plants  of  the  entering  comMmies.  and  the  latter  go  out  of 
existence  as  individual  companies.  The  commonly  held  belief  that  in  large  corpon- 
tions  directors  are  too  little  responsible  to  the  stockholders  and  give  them  too  few 
enlightening  reports  on  the  actual  status  and  management  of  the  business  was 
shown  on  the  whole  to  be  a  justified  belief.  Nearly  all  the  combinations  answering 
the  commissioner's  questions  on  this  subject  stated  that  they  reported  to  the  stock- 
holders merely  "the  general  affairs  of  the  company"  or  the  "general  condition  of  the 
business."  In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  reports  show  an  increase  both  in  the  number 
of  men  employed  and  in  the  salaries  ^ven.  It  is  pointed  out  however,  that  the 
returns  do  not  justify  sweeping  conclusions,  both  because  the  reports  are  incomplete 
and  because  many  of  the  combinations  were  formed  from  the  separate  companies 
durmg  1898  and  1899,  a  time  of  remarkable  industrial  expansion  and  prosperity.  In 
13  combmations  the  total  number  of  skilled  laborers  employed  was  40217-  unskilled 
laborers.  54,214,  and  clerks,  3167.  In  the  separate  companies  out  of  which  these 
combinations  were  formed  and  prior  to  consolidation  the  number  of  skilled  laborers 
employed  was  33.637;  unskilled  laborers,  43.669,  and  clerks,  2094.  From  fairly  cooi. 
piete  returns  from  16  combinations  the  increase  of  wages  after  consolidation  aver- 
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these  are  claimed  to  represent,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  a  conclusion  generally  ap- 
plicable. While  it  seems  evident  that  under  a  favorably  operating  tariff  Taw  combina- 
tions can  and  do  raise  prices  unduly,  proof  is  inadequate  to  show  that  such  prices 
can  be  sustained  indefinitely.  A  decreased  demand,  an  impending  competition,  or  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  or  raw  material,  or  both,  is  pretty  likely  periodically  to 
narrow  the  margin  between  the  producing  and  the  selling  price.    See  Industrial 

COHHISSIOH. 

Trust  Capitali»ition.—'D\XTm&  1900  there  were  many  discussions  by  experts  m 
finance  and  economics  upon  tne  financial  a>nditions  underl^in^  the  formation  of 
industrial  trusts,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  capitalization  involved  in  the 
formation  of  those  trusts.  The  majority  of  these  companies  were  organized  on  one 
pattern,  and  present,  according  to  nearly  all  the  authorities  that  have  written  upon 
the  subject,  very  similar  conditions  of  capitalization.  In  the  organization  of  alxjut 
all  of  them  the  promoter  was  the  dominant  figure.  It  was  the  business  of  the  pro- 
moter to  persuade  the  various  companies  in  any  particular  industry  that  it  was  to 
iheir  interest  to  unite.  The  promoter  raised  the  money  needed  for  such  action  and 
arranged  for  floating  the  stock  of  the  new  concern.  In  approaching  the  separate 
companies  the  promoter  commonly  offered  two  inducements  for  amalgamation.  He 
pointed  out  first  the  economy  in  production  which  would  result,  and,  secondly,  he 
offered  a  bonus  of  stock  or  cash  proportionate  to  the  requirement;  of  the  situation. 
Mill  or  factory  owners  who  were  already  making  money  were  generally  unwilling 
to  sink  their  identity  in  a  trust  unless  some  value  was  presented  to  them  beyond  the 
worth  of  their  business.  So  the  promoter  offered  them  extra  either  cash  or  common 
stock  in  the  trust  to  be  formed.  The  actual  worth  of  the  separate  company  was  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  owner  by  shares  of  preferred  stock  in  the  new  combination. 
Obviotisly  it  was  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  [iromoter  to  have  the  new  com- 
bination capitalized  for  as  large  an  amount  as  possible,  because  then  his  pro  rata 
share  for  services  rendered  would  be  greater.  Obviously,  too,  the  separate  owners 
of  companies  were  anxious  to  be  given  stock  representing  as  high  a  value  as  possible, 
because,  as  their  financial  interests  in  the  new  company  were  to  be  fully  protected  by 
the  preferred  stock,  the  bonus  given  to  them  in  common  stock  would  not  seriously 
affect  the  financial  stability  of  the  trust,  but  would  aid  their  individual  pocket-books. 
Besides  the  common  stock  given  to  the  separate  owners,  it  was  generally  necessary  to 
float  a  large  amount  through  the  underwriters  to  obtain  money  for  obdurate  inter- 
ests. The  underwriters  and  the  individuals  {Assessing  large  blocks  of  the  stock  were 
equally  anxious  to  exchange  it  with  the  public  for  ca^.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
speculative  dealing  in  industrial  common  stock,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  common 
stock  steadily  declined  in  value.  The  main  reasons  why  common  stock  of  indus- 
trials is  so  low  and  why  it  will  very  likely  go  lower  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  preferred  stock  represents  approximately  the  value  of  the  plant.  Upon  the 
preferred  stock  so  issued  dividends  are  to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7 
per  cent.  Moreover,  it  has  generally  been  stipulated  that  the  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stock  are  to  be  cumulative — that  is,  if  in  any  year  6  or  7  per  cent. 
IS  not  paid,  then  it  will  be  paid  in  the  next,  and  until  all  such  lost  dividends  are 
made  up  there  will  not  be  any  dividends  declared  on  the  common  stock.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  is  that  owners  of  common  stock  must  in  the  years  of  plenty  pay 
over  to  the  owners  of  preferred  stock  the  losses  incurred  by  the  latter  in  the  years 
of  want  A  second  reason  why  the  outlook  for  common  stock  of  industrials  is 
unpromising  is  because  as  a  general  rule  the  public  holds  it  and  the  original  receivers 
thereof  do  not.  The  mill  owners  and  promoters  and  underwriters,  having  once 
unloaded,  have  no  further  interest  or  responsibility  in  the  matter.  So  that  it  seems 
likely  that  when  the  combination  is  in  receipt  of  more  money  than  it  actually  needs 
to  pay  dividends  on  preferred  stock  it  will  be  likely  to  invest  this  money,  not  for 
dividends  on  common  stock,  but  for  the  acquisition  of  new  plants  and  machinery  or 
for  a  surplus  fund. 

Economies  in  Trusts. — It  has  been  insisted  by  such  authorities  as  Professor  Jenks, 
of  Cornell  University,  that  a  very  real  economy  has  commonly  resulted  from  indus- 
trial combinations.  These  economies  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  There  is,  first, 
a  saving  of  cross  freights.  If  two  separate  companies  in  the  same  industry,  situated 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  attempt,  as  commonly  under  a  competitive  regime, 
to  sell  their  products  both  in  their  own  and  in  their  competitors'  territory,  a  large 
amount  of  economically  unnecessary  expense  is  incurred  for  cross  freights.  Now,  if 
these  companies  unite  and  each  gives  its  exclusive  attention  to  developing  trade  in  its 
own  territory  these  cross  freights  are  very  largely  or  totally  obviated.  The  second 
economy  effected  by  industrial  trusts  is  in  the  cost  of  selling  their  products.  If  a 
combination  controls  the  major  part  of  the  products  in  its  own  line  it  becomes  un- 
necessary for  it  to  keep  up  the  same  relative  expenditure  either  for  advertising  or 
for  salesmen.  There  is  the  same  demand  for  the  goods  of  the  trust  as  there  was 
for  the  aggregate  output  of  the  separate  companies,  but  the  competition  being  re- 
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duced  or  eliminated  the  necessity  for  urging  prospective  purchasers  has  been  re- 
duced. A  third  saving  effected  by  the  trust  is  simply  that  which  results  from  a  more 
exact  organization  of  the  business  and  by  dovetailing  more  completely  the  productioo. 
manufacture,  and  distribution  of  the  products.  Finally,  a  trust  can  enter  a  foreign 
market,  whUe  a  single  company  cannot.  With  the  release  of  home  competition  and 
the  command  of  more  capital  this  foreign  market  can  be  utilized  to  prevent  a  glut  in 
the  home  market  and  to  maintain  prices.  A  different  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by 
Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  who,  in  his  recent  work  on  Monopolies  and  Trustt. 
endeavors  to  show  that  many  so-called  trust  economies  are  chimerical.  He  takes 
up  one  by  one  the  alleged  i)oints  of  superiority  or  advantage  possessed  by  the  tm^ 
as  compared  with  competitive  business  to  show  that  they  either  do  not  exist  or,  if 
they  do  exist,  are  shared  by  all  concerns  carryii^  on  production  on  a  large  scale. 
TTius  (i)  to  the  argument  that  the  trust  can  drive  a  better  bargain  in  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials.  Professor  Ely  relies  that  "every  day  the  careful  observer  tnajr 
witness  the  shrewd  man  making  small  purchases  at  a  low  rate  which  c»uld  with 
difficulty  be  duplicated  on  a  large  scale.'  He  admits  that  "there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  purchaser  of  large  quantities  of  commodities  has  a  marked  advanU^e." 
But  the  point  of  maximum  effectiveness  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  low  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  competitive  business  on  a  lai^  scale.  2.  The  same  argument  holds  as 
to  freight  rates :  "It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  railway  may  with  prc^riety  cha^ 
relatively  less  for  'carload  lots'  than  for  a  few  pounds,"  but  if  a  railway  is  bonestl; 
managed  the  point  where  further  advantages  cease  to  be  gained  from  the  bulk  of  tbe 
traffic  is  reached  so  soon  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  competitive  business  as  wdL 
3.  As  to  the  claim  that  fixed  charges  decrease  relatively  as  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness increases,  it  is  again  claimed  that  "a  point  of  maximum  efficiency  is  sooner  or 
later  reached,  and  new  fixed  charges  emerge  as  business  grows."  4.  The  trust  "may 
have  a  plant  of  maximum  efficiency,"  but  so  may  any  large  competing  company.  M 
to  the  advantages  of  monopolistic  concerns  resulting  from  dispensing  with  advertis- 
ing, with  the  soliciting  of  business  throi^h  commercial  travellers  and  the  needless 
duplication  of  plants,  Professor  Ely,  while  conceding  these,  asserts  that  they  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  the  competitive  system :  "When  once 
monopoly  is  secure  it  is  likely  to  become  listless,  non-inventive,  content  to  follow  in 
the  old  ways,  indifferent  to  small  economies."  For  an  account  of  the  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  trusts,  see  UNrrED  States  (paragraph  The  Trust  Problem) :  for 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  trusts,  and  of  the  opinion  of  tbem 
held  by  the  various  political  bodies,  see  Presidential  Campaign  (paragraphs  Other 
Conventions,  Democratic  and  Republican  Platforms,  and  the  Trust  Issue).  As 
a<xount  of  various  corporation  laws,  decisions,  and  agitations  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  the  separate  States,  especially  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Mississim,  and 
Missouri. 

TuAN,  Prince  (Tsai  Chi),  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  imperial  army,  and  a  prom- 
inent participant  in  the  Boxer  uprising,  is  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Fcng. 
who  died  in  1861,  and  is  the  first  cousin  of  the  reigning  Emperor  Kwang-Hsu  {q.v.). 
He  is  now  about  40  years  of  age.  Tuan  was  one  of  the  Empress  'Dowager's 
strong  supporters  in  the  coup  d'itat  of  i8g8.  The  son  of  Tuan,  a  boy  of  14,  was 
selected  by  the  Empress  Dowager  to  be  the  successor  to  the  throne,  on  the  forced 
abdication  of  the  emperor  in  January,  1900.  Prince  Tuan  was  president  of  die 
Society  of  the  Big  Sword,  out  of  which  emerged  the  Boxers.  On  S^tember  25. 1900, 
on  demand  of  the  Powers  he  was  degraded  by  the  Chinese  government  and  fnrUier 
punishment  for  his  part  in  the  disturbance  was  promised. 

TUBBROULOSIS.  A  society  is  being  organized  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Austen  Kelly,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  with  the  object  of  establishing  colonies  for  tuberculous 
patients  in  northern  New  York  State.  About  5000  acres  have  been  bought  in  tbe 
Adirondack  region,  where  small  farms  are  to  be  established  and  the  patient  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  out-of-door  occupation.  The  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the 
Tuberculous  will  be  established  at  Lake  Clear,  in  the  Adirondack  region,  on  a  site 
selected  by  a  commission  appointed  last  year  by  (jovemor  Roosevelt,  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve and  the  State  Board  of  Health  acquiescing.  It  is  stated  that  the  State  Forestiy 
Commission  will  purchase  40,000  acres  at  the  head  waters  of  each  of  the  three 
principal  rivers  of  New  York  State,  in  order  to  be  near  forests,  for  the  future  State 
care  of  the  tuberculous,  as  well  as  for  out-of-door  recreation  for  other  invalids. 

A  home  for  the  tuberculous  was  projected  in  1900  for  Asheville.  N.  C.,  a  large  farm 
having  been  purchased,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  poorer  patients  a  chance  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  Jewish  Hospital  for  Consumptives  in  Denver,  Col.,  claims  to  be 
the  only  free  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  annual  expenses  are  about 
$20,ooo.  A  wing  was  projected  in  1900,  to  cost  $30,000.  The  35  trustees  perfected 
a  permanent  organization  at  their  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  O..  November  ii.  190a 

It  was  reported  early  in  the  autumn  of  1900  by  the  United  States  commis^ooer 
at  Nome,  Alaska,  that  hundreds  of  YuIohi  natives  were  dyit^  p£.tuberciUo^s,  and 
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asked  aid  for  them  from  the  government  during  the  winter,  lest  they  die  of  starva- 
tion. 

Cure  and  Prevention. — Several  alleged  cures  for  tuberculosis  hive  been  bruited 
about  by  the  daily  secular  press  during  1900.  The  raw  meat  treatment  was  declared 
futile  after  a  trial  in  an  establishment  in  Belgium.  Sodium  cinnamate,  or  Hetol,  was 
widely  named  as  a  new  and  sure  cure.  This  drug  was  first  used  by  Professor  Albert 
Landerer,  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  1888,  in  the  form  of  an  intravenous  injection 
of  a  fraction  of  a  grain  in  solution.  It  is  not  a  cure,  though  in  a  few  cases  it  has 
apparently  improved  the  conditions.  The  value  of  injections  of  nitrogen  into  the 
pleural  cavities  in  tuberculosis  is  still  undecided.  Some  physicians  claim  that  an 
injection  of  from  50  to  200  cubic  inches  of  the  pure  gas  will  not  be  entirely  ab- 
sorbed from  the  pleura  for  from  3  to  6  months,  and  that  during  this  period  ex- 
pectoration is  decreased,  appetite  is  improved,  weight  is  increased  and  hemorrhage  is 
stopped.  Some  claim  that  the  nitrogen  treatment  is  only  effective  when  the  lung  is 
absolutely  compressed,  while  admitting  its  efficacy  in  stopping  hemorrhage.  The 
therapeutic  effect  of  electric  light  from  a  lamp  applied  externally  has  been  marked 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  following  a  suggestion  from  a 
demonstration  by  Bengal  that  darkness  causes  the  cessation  of  motion  in  ciliated 
corpuscles,  while  sunlight  revived  it.  In  general,  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis may  be  accomplished  by  killing  tuberculous  cattle,  rigidly  inspecting  dairies, 
bnming  of  sputa  from  tuberculous  patients  and  a  dissemination  of  the  fict  of  the 
communicability  of  tuberculosis  among  the  masses.  See  SANfTATlON;  Sebuh 
Therapy  ;  and  Vital  Statistics. 

TULANB  UNIVBRSmr  OF  LOUISIANA,  an  institution  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  white  youth  of  the  South,  located  at  New  Orleans.  It  comprises  a 
graduate  department,  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  college  of  technology,  H.  Sophie 
Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  young  women,  law  department,  and  medical  depart- 
ment. There  are  more  than  5000  alumni  of  all  departments.  During  the  session  of 
1900-01,  1 120  students  matriculated  in  all  departments.  There  arc  80  professors 
and  instructors.  The  library  numbers  35,000  volumes.  The  year's  income  from  all 
sources  was  about  $131,600. 

Tnin&  a  French  protectorate  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  an  estimated 
area  of  a  little  over  51.000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  1,900,000,  including 
102,000  Europeans.  The  native  population  consists  mostly  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and 
Kabylcs.  The  capital  is  Tunis,  with  a  population  of  153.000,  including  about  ^,000 
Europeans.  The  protectorate  is  nominally  administered  by  the  Bey  Sidi  All,  but 
is  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  French  foreign  office,  which  has  a  special 
department  for  Tunisian  affairs.  The  French  government  is  represented  in  Tunis 
by  a  resident  general,  who  is  also  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  protectorate, 
and  a  ministry  of  9  members,  7  French  and  2  Arab.  There  are  French  courts  for 
cases  between  Europeans,  and  Arab  courts  for  the  natives.  The  principal  occupation 
is  agriculture,  cereals,  dates,  oil,  and  wine  being  the  principal  products  as  well  as 
exports.  The  principal  minerals  worked  are  galena,  calamine,  and  phosphate,  the 
latter  being  very  actively  exploited  in  the  southern  part  of  the  protectorate.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  Tunis  for  1898  amounted  to  62744.681  francs  and  52,214.651 
francs  respectively,  against  53,820,670  francs  and  36,730,871  francs  in  1897-  Of  the  total 
commerce,  France  was  credited  with  38,797,736  francs  of  the  imports  and  32,800,973 
francs  of  the  exports.  Next  to  France  was  Great  Britain,  with  6,570,097  francs  of 
imports  and  6,182,812  francs  of  exports.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  1898  was 
883  miles,  of  which  863  miles  belonged  to  the  state.  There  is  a  line  200  miles  in 
length  from  Gafsa  to  the  coast,  used  mainly  for  the  transportation  of  phosphate. 
The  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditures  for  lyoo  were  estimated  at  26,(»9,3oo 
francs  and  25,^,215  francs  respectively.  The  mam  sources  of  revenue  are  direct 
taxes,  customs,  monopolies,  and  state  domains.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
£5,702,000  at  syi  per  cent,  interest. 

TUNNBXiS.  During  1900  several  notable  tunnels  were  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion. In  Europe  the  great  Simplon  Tunnel  through  the  Alps  was  being  rapidly 
advanced  by  the  Jura-Simplon  Railway  Company.  This  railway  company  was 
organized  in  1881  to  build  a  railway  from  Brigue,  Switzerland,  to  Domo  d'Ossola, 
Italy.  Starting  from  Brigue,  the  new  railway  will  run  up  the  Rhone  Valley  l%  miles 
and  enter  the  tunnel  to  the  right  on  a  curve  of  1050  feet  radius.  At  a  distance  of 
153  yards  from  the  entrance  the  straight  portion  of  the  tunnel  commences  and 
extends  for  12  miles._  The  line  from  this  point  curves  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of 
1311  feet.  Commencing  at  the  northern  entrance,  a  gradient  of  i  in  500  rises  for 
a  length  of  s'A  miles  to  a  level  of  500  yards  in  length  at  the  centre,  and  then  a 
gradient  of  l  in  143  descends  to  the  Italian  side.  There  will  eventually  be  two 
parallel  single-track  tunnels,  having  their  centres  56  feet  apart;  but  at  present  only 
one  of  these  tunnels  is  being  excavated  to  full  size,  the  other  being  excavated  just 
large  enough  to  provide  a  gallery  for  the  entrance  of  materials  and  for  ventijation. 
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This  gallery  is  connected  with  the  full-size  tunnel  by  means  of  cross  tunnels  cTcry 
220  yards.  The  tunnel  is  through  rock,  and  a  very  elaborate  mechanical  plant  has 
been  established  at  each  end  for  prosecuting  the  work.  On  January  i,  1900,  the 
full-size  tunnel  had  been  completed  for  2515  yards  at  the  north  end  and  for  172a 
yards  at  the  south  end.  During  1900  work  was  progressing  at  the  rate  of  16  feet 
per  day,  but  complete  figures  of  the  advance  made  dunng  the  year  were  not  avaiUUe 
on  January  i,  1901. 

Next  to  the  Simplon  Tunnel  the  greatest  railway  tunnel  work  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  Cascade  Tunnel  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  Montana, 
which  was  completed  in  December,  1900.  This  tunnel  has  a  total  length  of  2.61 
miles,  and  carries  the  railway  through  the  ridge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  which 
previously  had  been  crossed  by  a  "switchback,"  or  series  of  zigzags.  The  width 
in  the  clear  inside  of  the  permanent  lining  is  16  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  top 
of  rail  to  bottom  of  arch  is  ziYi  feet.  The  tunnel  is  lined  with  concrete  masonry. 
The  tunnel  excavation  proper  was  commenced  August  20,  1897,  and  completed 
October  13,  1900.  The  average  monthly  progress  in  the  tunnel  was  350  feet,  and  the 
average  daily  progress  was  11.53  feet  The  work  on  the  concrete  lining  of  the  tunnd 
was  begun  November  17,  1809,  and  completed  November  17,  1900,  the  average 
monthly  progress  being  1115  feet.  During  1900  a  much  shorter  tunnel  was  driven 
through  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  at 
Sherman,  Wyo.,  about  40  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  This  tunnel  was  1800  feet 
long,  and  provides  for  a  double  track.   See  Rapid  Transit  and  Water-wcwks. 

TURKET,  or  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRXI,  comprises  a  large  amount  of  territory 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  area  of  the  empire,  including  those  states  which 
are  only  nominally  in  its  possession,  is  estimated  at  1,576,700  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  over  39,000,000.  The  territory  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
Turkey,  however,  occupies  only  1,111,^41  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
24,000,000.  The  capital  of  the  empire  is  Constantinople,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
900,000.  Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation,  but  only  a  part  of  the  arable  land  is 
cultivated.  This  backwardness  of  agriculture  is  attributed  to  the  absence  of  good 
roads,  the  extortionate  custom  duties  imposed  on  the  exports  of  products  from  oo/t 
province  to  another,  and  the  system  of  levying  tithes.  The  main  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  tobacco,  cereals,  cotton,  figs,  grapes,  and  olives.  The  cultivation  of  silk 
is  becoming  an  important  industry,  and  the  export  of  wine  is  also  increasing.  The 
most  important  industries  are  the  manufacturing  of  rose  oil  and  the  weaving  of 
carpets  and  some  light  materials  for  dress.  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  empire  are 
very  rich,  but  SO  far  very  few  minerals  are  mined  and  worked,  with  the  exception 
of  copper,  which  is  used  for  utensils.  The  statistics  for  the  commerce  of  Turkey 
are  very  deficient,  and  no  official  figures  can  be  obtained  for  a  later  period  than 
1896.  According  to  estimates,  the  imports  and  exports  for  1898  amounted  to 
24,070,000  and  13,750,000  Turkish  pounds  respectively.  A  Turkish  pound  is  equiva- 
lent to  $4,40  in  United  States  currency.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  States.  The  trade  of  Turkey  with  the 
United  States  snows  a  considerable  increase  for  the  calendar  year  1900,  which  is, 
undoubtedly,  due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  direct  steamship  service  between 
New  York  and  Constantinople.  The  imports  from  Turkey  to  the  United  States 
have  increased  from  $9,821,452  in  1898  to  $15,980,391  in  1900.  The  imports  from 
United  States  for  1900  amounted  to  $2,147,720,  against  $1,088,266  in  1899  and 
$1,318,862  in  1898.  Our  exports  to  Turkey  largely  consist  of  flour,  leather,  and  iron 
products.  The  merchant  marine  of  Turkey  in  1900  consisted  of  79  steamers,  with 
a  tonnage  of  47.423,  and  1380  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  261,780.  Military 
service  is  compulsory  for  every  Mussulman  between  the  ages  of  20  and  41.  The 
greater  part  of  the  non-Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Turkey  are  exempt  from  military 
service,  but  are  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  instead.  The  war  strength  of  the  Turkish 
army  is  estimated  at  900.000,  including  55,300  cavalry,  54,720  artillery,  583.200 
infantry,  and  over  7000  engineers.  The  Turkish  army  is  composed  of  excellent 
fighting  material.  The  length  of  the  railway  lines  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turlnry 
at  the  end  of  i8g8  was  2953  miles.  There  were  also  about  21,800  miles  of  telegr^h 
lines,  with  1649  offices.  Education  in  Turkey  is  free,  and  the  schools  are  ooniKCted 
with  the  mosques.  The  state  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  but  there  are  seven 
non-Mohammedan  religious  denominations  which  are  recognized  and  permitted  by 
the  Turkish  government.  The  number  of  Christians  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at 
5.000.000.  The  latest  available  statistics  for  the  finances  of  Turkey  give  the  reventic 
and  expenditures  as  ii6,828,475  and  £16,754.019  respectively.  The  public  debt  at  the 
end  of  1899  was  £125,000,000. 

History. — Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  were  in 
a  strained  condition  during  the  greater  part  of  1900,  owing  to  the  sultan's  failure 
to  pay  the  indemnity  of  $90,000  due  American  subjects  for  the  destruction  of 
property  by  Turkish  rioters  during  the  last  few  years.   Up  to  1898  the  Porte  had 
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refused  to  admit  the  claim  and  had  met  our  government's  remonstrances  by  impos- 
ing (wpressive  taxes  on  American  exports  and  declining  to  receive  the  American 
consul  at  Erzerum  as  a  duly  accredited  representative.  In  1898  Oscar  S.  Strauss 
was  appointed  minister  to  Turkey  for  the  express  purpose  of  re-establishing  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  Porte.  After  long  negotiation  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Turkish 
government  to  acknowledge  the  claim  for  the  indemnity,  and  a  method  for  its 
settlement  was  agreed  upon.  In  1900  the  United  States  government  began  to  press 
its  demands  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  sultan  entered  on  a  policy  of  apolo- 
getic postponements,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  refusal  to  meet  his  obligations. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Strauss  resigned  his  post  during  the  year.  It  was  stated  that  his 
task  had  come  to  an  end,  inasmuch  as  the  sultan  had  been  brotight  to  terms  in  the 
matter  of  the  indemnity  and  had  consented  to  receive  the  consul  at  Erzerum;  but 
probably  the  minister's  resignation  was  due  to  the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed,  the  Turkish  authorities  merely  temporizing  with  the 
minister,  who  was  not  able  to  enforce  his  demands.  A  demonstration  in  force  was 
decided  on  by  the  United  States  Government  late  in  the  year,  and  the  battle-ship 
Kearsarge,  accompanied  by  the  training-ship  Dirie,  was  sent  to  Smyrna  in  Decem- 
ber. The  effect  of  this  movement,  however,  was  not  favorable.  Germany,  which 
of  late  has  come  to  have  intimate  relations  with  Turkey,  and  whose  influence  is 
especially  strong  in  Smyrna,  was  opposed  to  any  acts  of  intimidation  on  the  part 
01  a  foreign  Power;  and  the  sultan,  relying  upon  Germany's  moral  support,  refused 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  United  States.  The  difficulty  of  wresting  the  indemnity 
from  the  Porte  is  readily  comprehensible  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  payment  of 
the  American  claim  would  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  a  settlement  of  accounts 
from  her  other  creditors;  and  for  this  the  country  is,  of  course,  totally  unprepared. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $50,000,000  is  owing  to  Russian  subjects  alone,  and 
great  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  by  the  czar  s  government  for  the  liquidation 
of  a  part  of  this  debt. 

Concessions  were  granted  to  a  Russian  company  to  construct  a  railway  from  Kars 
to  Erzerum  and  from  Erzerum  to  Trebizond.  It  was  provided  that  the  rights  granted 
should  not  interfere  with  those  of  the  French  and  German  Company,  to  whom  the 
construction  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  connecting  Smyrna  with  the  Persian 
Gulf,  had  been  conceded.  Preliminary  surveys  on  the  latter  line  were  begun  in 
1900.  On  September  i  the  sultan  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  European  nations 
through  special  ambassadors.  In  December  the  sultan  issued  an  irade,  commanding 
the  minister  of  marine  to  reorganize  the  fleet  and  to  put  it  into  such  a  state  of 
efficiency  as  to  provide  an  adequate  defence  against  the  Powers. 

TU8KBOBB  NORBSAI.  AND  INDUSTRIAI.  INSTITITTB  at  Tuskegee.  Ala., 
was  founded  1881  in  the  interests  of  the  colored  race  by  Booker  T.  Washington 
who  has  been  principal  of  the  institution  since  its  organization.  The  school 
is  non-sectarian,  and  though  its  principal  field  of  work  is  manual  and  industrial 
training,  the  interests  of  normal,  academic,  and  religious  instruction  are  not  neg- 
lected. During  the  year  1899-1900  instruction  was  given  in  28  industries ;  and  the 
Slater-Armstrong  Memorial  Trades' "Building,  which  was  dedicated  on  January  10, 
1900,  was  erected  essentially  by  the  labor  of  the  students  under  the  direction  of  their 
instructors.  A  careful  census  of  all  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  school 
shows  that  at  least  three-fourths  are  actually  engaged  in  the  industries  which  they 
learned  at  the  institution.  During  the  last  school  year  the  total  enrolment  of  students 
was  1231,  the  averse  attendance  being  1083,  321  women  and  762  men,  representing 
27  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  Africa,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  Barbados.  For  some  account  of  the  work  of  the  institution,  see  Washington, 
Booker  T.  ;  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  negro  in  the  South 
generally,  see  Alabama  (paragraph  Montgomery  Conference). 

TTXtBR,  Moses  Coit,  A.M.,  LL-D.,  L.H.D.,  American  author  and  educator,  died 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  26,  190a  Born  at  Griswold,  Conn.,  August  2,  1835,  he 
was  in  1857  graduated  from  Yale,  where  he  also  pursued  a  theological  course, 
afterward  supplemented  at  Andover.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Pougnkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  from  i860  to  1862;  and  when  obliged  by  ill  health  to 
resign  spent  some  time  in  travel  in  England.  There  he  obtained  wide  literary 
acquaintance,  including  Mr.  Henry  Morley,  with  whom  he  collaborated  in  a  Manual 
of  English  Literature  (1879).  During  this  visit  he  contributed  to  the  Independent 
and  the  Nation  a  series  of  impressions,  which  attracted  national  notice  and  were 
later  collected  in  part  as  Glimpses  of  England  (1898).  He  was  called  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  to  its  chair  of  English  language  and  literature,  which  he  filled 
from  1867  to  1881 ;  going  in  the  latter  year  to  Cornell  as  the  head  of  the  first  depart- 
ment of  American  history  established  in  America.  In  1883  he  was  ordained  priest 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1873-74  was  literary  editor  of  the  New 
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York  Christian  Union  (now  the  Outhok).  As  an  academic  lecturer  he  was  singn- 
larly  effective.  His  methods  of  instruction  were  original,  and  may  be  said  to  hxn 
aroused  among  his  colleagues  an  impulse  toward  more  intelligent  class-room  pro- 
cedure. As  one  of  many  services  to  education  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  seminar  of  German  universitics- 
To  the  world  at  large  he  is  best  known  for  three  works  of  pre-eminent  scholarship— 
A  History  of  American  Literature  During  the  Colonial  Time  (1878);  Palrick 
Henry^  (American  Statesmen  Series)  (18^),  and  The  Literary  History  of  tkt 
American  Revolution,  1763-83  (1807).  In  these,  as  throughout  the  limited  number 
of  his  writings,  he  combines  with  flawless  accuracy  and  equipoise  of  judgment  a  rare 
literary  sensitiveness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Autbon' 
Club,  New  York,  and  first  vice-president  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
His  further  volumes  are  Bro«'«T'(7/f  Papers  {iHbg)  Three  Men  of  Letters 
Many  magazine  articles  remain  uncollected. 

TYPHOID  FBVER.  Contaminated  water  is  the  principal  cause  of  typhoid,  or 
enteric,  fever.  An  epidemic,  occurring  in  the  spring  of  1900  in  Forestville,  Conn., 
was  traced  to  a  contaminated  water  supply.  Impure  well  water  and  decayed  frnits 
and  vegetables  were  assigned  by  physicians  as  responsible  for  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  Jul^.  Chicago  (sec  Illinois,  paragraph  Chiogo 
Drainage  Canal)  has  completed  dunng  the  year  a  drainage  canal,  emptying  iato 
the  river,  whereby  a  large  part  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  is  diverted  from  the  lake. 
The  drinking  water  of  the  city  is  taken  from  the  lake  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
Since  the  amount  of  sewage  mixed  with  the  drinking  water  has  been  lessened  tbe 
mortality  from  typhoid  has  diminished,  and  the  whole  death-rate  of  the  city  has  been 
reduced.  In  October  the  death-rate  was  1.06  per  cent.,  the  lowest  rate  for  that 
month  in  10  years.  It  was  reported  by  the  English  War  Office  in  July  that  the 
mortality  from  enteric  fever  among  the  British  troops  at  Bloemfontetn  was  about 
21  per  cent.,  or  1370  deaths  out  of  6369  cases,  in  3  months.  Exhausting  marches 
and  drinking  water  containing  decomposing  bodies  of  animals  and  flowing  from  the 
Boer  camp  were  assigned  as  causes.  In  the  Irish  Hospital  at  Pretoria  a  mortality 
of  11.6  per  cent,  in  enteric  cases  was  reported  in  October,  while  the  Boer  Volks 
Hospital  at  Bloemfontein,  with  alleged  less  strict  classifying,  states  its  enteric 
mortality  as  8.5  per  cent.  In  December,  1900,  the  government,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  answered  a  question  in  stating  that  there  had  been  15.625  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  among  the  British  troops  in  South  Africa,  of  which  number  3642  proved  fatal 
See  Sebum-therapy. 

Arab  Races. — Remlinger,  at  the  October,  1900,  meeting  of  the  Societe  de  Biologic, 
in  Paris.  France,  declared  that  the  Arab  is  immune  to  typhoid  fever  and  genera! 
diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract,  while  very  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  respiratory  tract.  His  explanation  is  that  the  Arab  is 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  drink  contaminated  water  and  to  breathe  the  pure  air 
of  the  desert.   

TTPOamUPHIOAI*  UNION,  INTBBNATIONAIi,  organized  in  1855.  had  in 
1900  a  membership  of  38,000;  publishes  the  Typographical  Journal.  The  general 
meeting  for  1901  will  be  held  in  Birmingham,  Ala..  August  12-17.  President,  James 
M.  Lynch ;  secretary,  John  W.  Bramwood,  7  DeSoto  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

UQANDA,  a  British  protectorate,  a  part  of  British  East  Africa,  comprises  tbe 
native  kingdom  of  Uganda,  and  certain  other  territories,  including  Unyoro,  Kold. 
and  Usoga.  The  protectorate  has  an  estimated  area  of  120,000  square  miles  and  an 
estimated  population  of  about  3.920,000.  The  kingdom  of  Uganda,  or  "Uganda 
proper."  with  upward  of  300,000  inhabitants,  is  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  infant 
son  of  King  Mwanga.  The  capital  is  Mengo,  near  the  British  fort  Kampala,  on  the 
shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  where^  a  sort  of  native  parliament  convenes.  Tbe  ad- 
ministration of  the  protectorate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special  commissioner  (Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  since  1899),  resident  at  Fort  Alice. 

The  British  administration  maintains  a  military  force  of  some  2000  Soudanese 
and  300  Indian  soldiers,  under  British  officers.  The  local  revenue  of  the  protectonic 
has  amounted  to  about  £23.000.  The  trade — chiefly  in  ivory,  cattle,  rubber,  and  wild 
coffee — is  mainly  under  German  control  and  will  probably  remain  so  until  the 
British  railway  from  Mombasa,  on  the  coast  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  to  the 
lake  is  completed.  (See  E.\ST  Africa  Protectorate.)  For  defraying  the  cost  of 
necessary  administration,  the  commissioner  recommended  a  moderate  hut-tax.  and 
also  an  elephant-shooting  license.  In  the  late  summer  and  the  autumn  of  1900  a 
British  punitive  force  was  engaged  against  a  branch  of  the  once  powerful  Masai, 
known  as  the  Wa  Nandi,  who  had  destroyed  telegraph  lines  and  attacked  caravans 
along  the  Uganda- Mombasa  road.  In  November  the  trouble  appeared  to  be  prac- 
tically at  an  end. 

UNITARIANS,  in  a  particular  sense  applied  to  a  sect  which  asserts  the  onitr 
of  the  Godhead,  originated  as  a  denomination  of  ^e  United  States  in  iSu.  ThcT 
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maintain  a  congregational  polity  and  allow  the  broadest  range  of  belief,  excluding 
none  on  account  of  doctrinal  views.  A  biennial  National  Conference  performs 
deliberate  functions  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association  carries  on  the  execu- 
tive work  of  the  church.  There  are  also  state  and  local  conferences.  The  Japan- 
ese mission  was  transferred  to  native  control,  and  the  last  of  American  repre- 
sentatives withdrawn.  Unitarians  control  the  Meadville  Theological  School  and 
have,  under  their  auspices  a  number  of  secondary  schools,  one  of  which,  the 
Hackley  School  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  was  dedicated  in  1900.  The  agitation  for 
closer  federation  between  Unitarians  and  Universal ists,  inaugurated  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  has  resulted  in  a  conference.  (See  Universalists.)  The  denom- 
ination now  has  about  75,000  members,  555  ministers,  and  464  churches,  with  a 
property  value  of  $Q,894,ooa 

American  Unitarian  Association,  founded  1825,  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  an- 
nual meeting  on  May  22,  1900.  The  association  maintains  headquarters  at  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  and  subordinate  branches  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco^  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  D.D. ;  secretary.  Rev.  Charles  E.  St  John. 

UNITED  BBBTBRSN  IN  OUfUST,  a  sect  resembling  Methodists  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  founded  1760  by  Philip  William  Otterbein  and  formally  organized  in 
1800.  The  year  1900  thus  marked  the  centennial  of  the  denomination,  and  many 
commemorative  meetings  were  held.  The  church,  which  now  has  4229  churches, 
2413  ministers,  and  243,841  members,  a  gain  of  5157  over  1899,  contributed,  during 
the  past  year,  $1,521,227.64,  of  which  $89,250.01  was  devoted  to  missions. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old  Constitution),  a  division  (Radicals)  which  ad- 
hered to  the  old  constitution  when,  in  1889,  the  main  body  announced  their  conformity 
to  a  revision.  For  1900,  they  report  670  ministers,  817  churches,  and  26,643  mem- 
bers. 

UMITBV  EVANQBIiIOAI*  OHUROH.  The  churches  now  included  under  this 
head  were  members  of  the  Evangelical  Association  iq.v.)  until  1891,  when  a 
division  arose  due  to  disputes  of  rival  conferences.  A  steady  growth  has  marked  the 
short  existence  of  the  church,  which  reports  for  1900,  478  ministers,  763  church 
buildings,  valued  at  $1,880,140,  and  60,993  members,  white  its  Sunday  schools. 
785  in  number,  have  76,718  scholars  and  11,170  teachers.  The  Evangelical,  published 
at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  is  the  denominational  paper. 

UNITBD  PRBSBTTBSZAN  OHUROH  OF  NORTH  AMBRIOA,  in  polity 
and  discipline  similar  to  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  established,  as  the  present  organi- 
zation, in  1858,  by  a  union  of  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches.  The 
denomination  controls  a  number  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  classical  schools,  main- 
tains foreign  missions  in  Trinidad,  Syria.  India,  Egypt,  and  China,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive home  missions,  and  owns  a  publishing  house  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  For  1900, 
they  report  918  ministers,  911  churches,  and  115,901  communicants. 

UMITUD  STATUS.  The  total  area  belonging  to  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to 
be  3,731,900  square  miles,  divided  as  follows:  United  States,  3,025,600;  Alaska, 
577,390;  Philippine  Islands,  119,000;  Hawaiian  Islands,  6250;  Porto  Rico,  3530; 
Guam  Island,  Tutuila  Island,  and  Midway  Island,  220.  The  total  population,  includ- 
ing Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  other  territories,  but  excepting  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, is  given  by  the  census  (see  article  Census)  at  70,304,799. 

Agricwture. — The  harvests  for  1900  show,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  over 
those  of  1899,  although  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  were  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  1899.  The  com  crop  was  one  of  the  four  largest  crops  ever  gathered, 
white  the  oat  crop  has  been  exceeded  only  once.  The  total  farm  value  of  the 
8  principal  crops  (excluding  cotton)  for  1900  is  estimated  at  over  $1,800,000,000, 
against  $1,700,000,000  in  1899.  The  largest  wheat  crop  was  harvested  in  Kansas, 
82,488,655  bushels,  against  36,468,044  bushels  in  1899.  The  largest  corn-producing 
State  in  1900  was  Iowa,  with  305,859,940  bushels,  against  242,249,841  bushels  in  the 
preceding  ^ar.  The  export  of  agricultural  products  in  1900  increased  from  $792,- 
011.733  to  ^44,616,530,  although  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  decreased  over  $51,800,000. 
The  prices  of  the  principal  grains  during  1900  show  an  increase  over  1899.  The 
aver^  price  of  wheat  for  the  year  w^as  61.9  cents,  against  58.4  cents  in  1899. 
The  price  of  corn  increased  stilt  more,  the  average  price  for  1900  tieing  35.7  cents, 
against  30.3  cents  in  1899  and  28.7  cents  in  1898.  The  exports  of  animals  from  the 
United  States  during  1900  were  valued  at  144.727,180,  against  $36,646,451  in  1899. 
This  increase  in  exportation  is  largely  to  b^  attributed  to  the  South  African  War, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  mules  and  horses  exported 
during  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  $2,928,359  and  $3,250,967  respectively.  For 
further  details,  see  articles  on  Wheai  ;  Corn  ;  Cotton,  etc. 

Public  Domain. — ^The  total  present  area  of  the  public  lands  may  be  stated  as 
^roximat^y  1,071,881,662  acres,  of  which  917,135,880  acres  are  not  disposed  of, 
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and  154,745,782  acres  are  reserved  for  various  purposes.  See  the  artide  Lands, 
Public,  and  also  Forestry  (par^aph  National  Forestry  Policy). 

Commerce — American  Competition. — There  was  widespread  discussion  during;  the 
year  igoo  in  the  European,  and  especially  in  the  English  press  (see  artide  Great 
Britain,  paragraph  Commerce)  upon  the  competition  of  the  United  States  for  the 
world's  markets.  This  competition,  really  spectacular  in  engineering  branches  (see 
Iron  and  Steel),  extended  to  almost  all  products.  For  the  year  ending  October, 
1900,  the  total  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  $3,905,353,335.  Of  this  sum,  exports 
amounted  to  $1,410,672,922,  and  imports  to  $2,494,680,413.  In  the  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar  year  of  1900  was  $2,306,969,003. 
But  of  this  sum  the  exports  amounted  to  $1,477,949,666,  and  the  imports  to  ^2(X- 
Oi9.337 — a  favorable  balance  of  exports  over  imports  of  $648,930,329.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  American  industries 
have  hitherto  been  mainly  concerned  in  supplying  their  own  markets,  but  now  with 
the  saturation  of  the  home  demand  a  foreign  ouuet  is  increasingly  sought  In  daS 
times  American  managers  are  willing  to  export  at  cost  prices,  in  order  to  retain 
a  hold  upon  the  home  market  and  to  prevent  home  prices  from  being  ftirtber  de- 
pressed. The  commercial  attack  of  "a  people  so  versatile,  so  farseeing.  and  so 
enduring  in  effort  that  the  very  forces  of  nature  seem  to  take  more  plastic  shape 
in  their  hands"  is  regarded  with  apprehension.  English  writers  state  that  in  America 
comparatively  young  men  are  given  control  of  large  enterprises  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  that  these  men  having  been  accustomed 
from  their  schoolboy  days  to  "talk  shop"  with  their  fathers  and  relatives,  enter 
business  "with  a  stock  of  knowledge  of  which  the  young  Englishman  fre^  from 
the  university  or  a  public  school  has  not  an  inkling.  Speaking  of  the  radicalism 
and  initiative  resulting  in  America  from  this  system,  the  London  Times  says  editni- 
ally :  "  'What  has  succeeded  in  the  past  will  not  succeed  in  the  future,'  is  a  working 
maxim  with  the  best  men  of  business,  who  are  ready  to  throw  their  experience  as 
well  as  their  antiquated  machinery  on  the  scrap  heap.  There  are  some  signs  of 
a  change  in  this  respect  in  this  country:  but  the  idea  that  there  is  something  respect- 
able, solid,  and  satisfactory  in  doing  in  the  mill,  workshop,  and  cotmting  house  what 
one's  father  did,  dies  hard."  The  superiority  of  American  workmen  is  also  insisted 
upon.  The  London  Spectator  on  December  39  quotes  a  British  trade  paper  corre- 
spondent as  saying :  "From  a  careful  calculation,  made  after  comparing  notes  with 
other  observers  and  taking  the  figures  i  to  1%  as  rep>resenting  the  producing  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  British  workman,  I  consider  the  Swiss-German  as  foirly  represented 
by  iH  and  the  Yankee  by  2%^."  Another  feature  of  American  competition  which 
received  notice  is  the  consolidation  of  capital  for  industrial  purposes.  "We  are 
daily  reminded,"  a  British  statesman  remarks,  "of  the  gigantic  fortunes  which  are 
accumulated  in  America — fortunes  to  which  nothing  in  this  country  bears  any  rela- 
tion whatever,  and  which  in  themselves  constitute  an  enormous  commercial  fonx. 
The  Americans,  as  it  appears,  are  scarcely  satisfied  with  these  individual  fortimes. 
but  use  them,  by  combination  in  trusts,  to  make  a  capital  and  a  power  which,  wielded 
as  it  is  by  one  or  two  minds,  is  almost  irresistible.'  The  Hamburger-Fremdenblatt 
points  out  that  the  United  States,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  whose  exports  ten 
years  ago  were  agricultural  products,  is  to-day  sending  out  manufactured  goods 
to  nearly  one-third  of  its  total  exports.  "In  other  words,  the  Union  is  marching 
toward  conversion  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation."  And  the  paper 
adds  significantly:  "It  may  be  remarked  that  the  t^writing  machine  with  which 
this  article  is  written  was  made  in  America;  that  it  stands  on  an  American  taUe 
in  an  office  furnished  with  American  desks,  bookcases,  and  chairs,  which  cannot 
be  made  in  Europe  of  equal  quality,  so  practical  and  convenient,  for  a  similar  price. 
The  list  of  such  articles,  apparently  unimportant  in  themselves,  but  in  their  aggre- 
gate number  and  value  of  the  highest  stgniHcance,  could  be  extended  inde^nitelj." 
The  conclusion  is  that  Europe  "must  fight  Americanism  with  its  own  methods  .  .  . 
must  adopt  improved  and  progressive  methods  in  every  department  of  industry; 
must  use  more  and  more  effective  machinery.  Manufacturers,  as  well  as  merchants, 
must  go  to  America,  send  thither  their  assistants  and  workingmen,  not  merely  to 
superficially  observe  the  methods  there  employed,  but  to  study  them  thoroi^y. 
to  adopt  them,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  improve  upon  them,  just  as  the  Americans 
have  done  and  are  still  doii«  in  Europe."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  much  less  pains  than  Europeans  to  perfect  the  details  of  foreign 
trade  competition ;  that  they  should  institute  more  scientific  export  methods ;  arrange 
for  better  banking-transportation  facilities,  give  more  liberal  credits  to  foreigners, 
and  manufacture,  especially  for  the  various  foreign  markets,  with  more  regard  to 
climatic  and  race  requirements.  Europeans  also  have  a  much  more  thorough  techni- 
cal and  trade  education  than  Americans.  "The  Americans  have  no  thorough  educa- 
tion, nor  do  they  possess  a  modern  industrial  system  as  we  Europeans  understand 
the  term.   The  American  applies  himself  to  a  single  branch  or  to  a  specialty  with 
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utter  disregard  of  European  methods  and  their  results;  he  devotes  to  his  work  an 
amount  of  energy  which  stupefies  Europeans,  and  for  awhile  he  succeeds  in  driving 
us  out  of  the  line  of  articles  on  which  he  has  centred  his  energy."  In  commenting 
upon  this  statement,  the  Bureau  (United  States)  of  Foreign  Commerce  said:  "In 
the  more  and  more  strenuous  competition  which  is  evidently  waiting  us  our  matiu- 
facturers,  exporters,  and  trade  representatives  abroad  will  need  to  be  provided  with 
a  variety  of  information  which  cannot  be  acquired  except  by  academic  instruction. 
The  knowledge  gained  in  the  workshop  or  the  counting  house  will  not  suffice  to 
meet  a  rivalry  which  is  seeking  to  equip  itself,  so  far  as  it  can,  with  our  machinery, 
our  industrial  and  trade  methods — with  everything,  in  short,  that  now  gives  us 
supremacy — and  will  add  to  these  the  mastery  of  details  of  trade  conditions  and 
industrial  processes  throughout  the  world,  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  study." 

Foreign  Commerce  Statistics. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
1900  showed  a  larger  increase  over  the  preceding  calendar  year  than  1899  showed 
over  1898.  The  increase  in  imports  in  1899  was  about  $164,000,000,  and  the  increase 
in  exports  about  $20,000,000,  making  a  total  increase  of  $184,000,000.  In  1900  the 
total  increase  over  1899  was  $232,623,761 ;  but  the"  imports  only  increased  $30,173,766, 
while  the  exports  increased  $202,449,995.    The  total  foreign  commerce  in  1900  was 

t (,306,969.003.  Imports  from  Europe  increased  by  $39,103,194,  and  exports  to 
urope  by  $157,165,004.  In  North  America  imports  increased  by  $6,882,272,  and 
exports  by  $29,937,005.  Exports  to  Asia  increased  by  $4,882,619,  while  imports 
diminished  by  $16,485,700,  which  was  accounted  for  1^  smaller  exports  from  the 
Hast  Indies  and  Japan.  In  the  trade  with  South  America  imports  increased  by 
$10,977,771,  and  exports  by  $3,826,351.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
by  $9,245,246.  while  exports  to  the  kii^om  increased  by  the  large  amount  of 
$92,263,040.  Imports  from  Germany  increased  by  $13,877,215,  and  exports  to  Ger- 
many increased  by  $36,197,548. 

In  our  export  trade  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  great  increase  of  manufactures, 
-which  in  1900  were  30.38  of  the  total  exports,  or  $441,406,942.  Agricultural  products 
formed  62.26  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  or  $904,658,958.  Forest  woods  and  products 
were  $54,481,146,  or  3.75  per  cent.,  and  mining  products,  $39,222,902,  or  2.70  per  cenL 
The  most  important  sin^  class  of  exports  was  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton, 
which  came  to  $314,252,^6.  Then  came  breadstuffs,  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  to  the  amount 
of  $250,786,080.  Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  them  were  exported  to  $129,- 
633.480.  Other  large  exports  were:  Agricultural  implements,  $15,979,909;  animals, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses,  etc.,  $49,153,012;  chemicals,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $13,- 
765,592;  coal,  $21,524,079;  copper  and  manufactures  of  copper,  $57,548,700;  leather 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  $27,169,014;  refined  oils,  $67,152,^8;  provisions,  meat, 
lard,  dairy  products,  etc.,  $186,568,735;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  $26,886,372.  Our 
most  important  article  of  import  was  sugar,  $91,742,493,  the  principal  sources  being 
Germany,  $16,675,501;  British  West  Indies,  $5,271,753;  Cuba,  $16,852,261;  East 
Indies,  $17,782,280,  and  Hawaii,  $9>i59>332-  Other  leading  imports  were  coffee,- 
$59.510,771 ;  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton.  $42,714,455 ;  fibres  and  textile 
ffrasses,  unmanufactured,  $25,752,152;  manufactured,  $32,528,378;  fruits  and  nuts. 
$18,926,781;  hides  and  skins,  $51,590,433;  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  unmanu- 
factured, $28,719,165;  iron  and  steel.  $20,443,908;  leather  and  manufactures  of 
leather,  $13,^,937;  manufactures  of  silk,  $29,719,518;  unmanufactured  silk,  $32.- 
453,659;  tin,  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  East  Indies,  $19,458,586: 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  mainly  from  the  Netherlands  and  Cuba,  $14.867,897 ;  wood 
and  lumber,  $20,156,641;  unmanufactured  wool,  $19,210,062;  manufactured  wool, 
$15,806,090. 

Colonial  and  Cuban  Trade. — Complete  returns  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  with  the  United  States  were  not  available  for  the 
calendar  year  1900.  The  following  table,  however,  showing  the  commerce  for  the 
fiscal  years  1898, 1899,  and  1900.  exhibits  the  rapid  growth  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  dependencies. 
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United  States  Foreign  Trade  by  Countries. — ^The  following  table,  prepared  by  tbe 
Treasury  Department,  shows  the  foreign  trade  of  Uie  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1900: 


CommoM. 


Europe. 

AostrlA-HaoniT  

A£or««  uid  HAdeln  iBlanda. 

Belgium  

Denmuk  

FntDCfl  

OemtftDT  

Gibr^tar  

Greece  

Greenltnd,  Iceland,  «tc  

Italy  

Malta,  Oozo,  etc  

Neth«-1aDd>  

Portugal  

Boamania  ^ 

RoMla.  Baltic,  eto  

RiuBiB,  Black  Sea  

Servia   

Spain  • 

Sweden  and  Norwar  

SwIUeriand   

Tarker  in  Europe  

United  Klncdom  


Imports 


Total  for  Europe. 


North  Amtrlea. 
Daiuinda. ............ 

BritUi  Hondnna  


Dominion  of  Cuiada;        ,  . 
Nora  Scotia,  New  Bmnavrtnlt  i 

etc    

Qnebec,  Ontario,  etc  

BrlUab  Colombia  

Total  for  Dom.  of  Ctnate.  n 


New  Foandland  and  Labrador. 

Central  American  States: 
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Duatemala   . . 
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Nicaragua  

Salrador  «*, 


Total  fOr  Central  Ameitaii 
SUtCa  


E^mrta 


DoOan 
B4.B88 
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I,W7,MH 
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B,lflI,90S 

17,-Hr.s3r 
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.via. 

Brazil...  
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Dutch  

fn-iicli  
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I'l'ru   

rrupnay  

VcnKHcla  

Total  for  South  America . 
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Po 
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Korra  

RtiiiBla.  Asiatic . 
Turkey  In  Asia. 
.KM  oLher  Asia.. 


ScUcrt. 
8,098^ 

29' 

3.0W.42; 
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1^.340' 
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11.0BUS 
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Tni»l  for  Asia. 
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Africa, 
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SpanL-tL  Africa  
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Ail  other  Africa  


33,087,6431  39.9B,!7i 
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180,331,078   108,791,57%       Grand  total  for  all  conntiiw 
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•  Commerce  of  the  United  Statea  with  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  after  June  30, 1800,  not  Inclnded,  bat  tbe  tiade 
oC  Hawaii  with  foreign  coamrlea  after  that  date  la  included. 


Industries. — See  Manitfactures ;  Iron  and  Steel;  Mining;  Cotton  and  the 
Cotton  iNDusntv;  Sugar;  Railroads;  Shipbuilding;  Silk  Manitfactures ;  Wool. 
A  discussion  of  closely  correlated  subjects  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Indus- 
trial Commission;  Labor;  Strikes  and  Lockouts;  Trusts. 

Posts. — The  report  of  the  postmaster-general  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1900,  showed  that  the  receipts  of  the  post-office  department  during  the  year  amounted 
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to  $102,354,579.29,  and  the  expenditures,  $107,740,267.99,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $5,385,- 
688.70.  As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  were  greater  by 
seven  and  one-third  millions,  and  the  expenditures  by  a  little  over  six  millions,  thus 
reducing  the  deficit  o£  1899  by  $1,225,088.  The  postmaster-general  in  his  reports  of 
1899  and  1900  discusses  at  length  tat  abuse  of  regulations  governing  second-class 
matter  by  advertisers  and  others  who,  circulating  "trade  journals,"  "house  organs," 
"sample  copies,"  etc..  in  serial  form,  secure  the  advantage  of  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
pound,  which  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  was  intended  only  to 
aid  bona  Hde  periodicals  with  actual  subscription  lists.  In  1899  the  postal  department 
received  $65,987,732.98  for  transmitting  128,517,992  pounds  of  first-class  mail, 
$10,093,882.50  for  ^,227,169  pounds  of  third-ciass  matter  and  $3,527,032.26  for  send- 
ing 352,703,226  pounds  of  second-class  matter  at  the  penny-pound  rates.  At  least  one- 
half  of  this  mail  matter  should  have  gone  second  class.  The  average  cost  to  the 
government  was  14.75  cents  per  pound.  If  one-half  of  this  class  of  matter  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  second-class  rates,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  instead  of  a  de- 
ficit. In  his  report  for  1900,  the  postmaster-general  stated  that  the  "sample-copy"  and 
"bulk-subscription"  abuses  had  been  abated,  but  that  "the  most  burdensome  and  ob- 
jectionable evils"  remained.  He  therefore  urged  upon  Congress  "the  enactment  of  a 
measure  directed  against  the  grosser  wrongs  that  are  acknowledged  on  all  sides." 
Free  delivery  was  tried  during  the  year  in  an  increased  number  of  rural  districts. 
The  postmaster-general  stated  that  he  believed  it  was  feasible  to  extend  free 
delivery  advantageously  over  about  1,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  inhabited  by 
21,000,000  people. 

Navigation. — The  introduction  in  Congress  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  has  aroused 
interest  in  the  United  States  merchant  marine.  This  service  was  loosely  said  to  be 
insignificant  in  amount,  being  less  than  that  of  any  other  great  power.  But  the 
statement  is  true  only  when  applied  to  the  United  States  foreign  trade.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1841,  American  vessels  carried  88.5  per  cent,  of  the  country's  imports  and 
77.8  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  For  the  year  endmg  June  30,  1900,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  and  7.1  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  or  9.3  of  the  foreign  commerce,  was 
carried  in  American  ships.  The  decline  of  American  foreign  shippit^  b^n  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when,  during  the  four  years  1862-65,  inclusive,  vessels 
to  a  tonnage  of  774,652  were  sold  to  foreigners.  Since  then,  and  until  at  least  1890, 
iron  and  steel  were  produced  more  cheaply  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America,  and  the 
tariff  practically  debarred  their  importation.  At  the  present  time  steel  can  be  pro- 
duced at  less  cost  in  the  United  States  than  cleswhere ;  but  the  extra  cost  of  operating 
ships  under  the  American  flag,  and  the  fact  that  the  coasting  trade  is  absolutely 
protected  from  foreign  competition,  has  led  shipping  interests  to  avoid  the  foreign 
trade.  The  revival  of  foreign  shipping  depends,  of  course,  upon  whether  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  the  rate  of  interest  prevailing  m  other  industries.  This  in  turn  depends 
upon  (i)  cost  of  construction  and  (2)  cost  of  operation.  As  to  the  latter  factor 
there  seems  little  reason,  to  believe  ^at  American  ships  can  tn  the  near  future  be 
<^rated  as  cheaply  as  foreign  ones.  Sixty-four  steamships  aggregating  336,195 
tons  are  owned  by  American  capital,  but  sail  under  foreign  flags,  as  the  cost  of 
operation  is  much  less.  At  present,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eminent  ship-build- 
ers, vessels  built  here  cost  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  those  built  abroad. 
Again,  assert  the  builders,  some  means  must  be  found  to  keep  fairly  uniform  the 
price  of  steel,  which  has  been  known  to  vary  250  per  cent,  within  four  months.  The 
steel  producers  might  absorb  the  shipping  plants,  or  the  shipping  plants  should  en- 
gage in  steel  production  for  themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  ship- 
builders, the  year  1900  showed  an  improvement  in  the  trade. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  shows  the  geo- 
graphical distribution,  motive  power  and  material  of  construction,  and  trade  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscals  years,  ending  June  30,  1899  and  1900,  and 
also  the  construction  for  those  two  years. 
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See  SHip-BuiLDiNa 

Ship  Subsidy  Bill.—On  December  6,  1899,  a  Ship  Subsidy  bill  was  intnxlaced  into 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Frye  "to  promote  the  commerce  and  increase  the  foreign  trak 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  auxiliary  cruisers,  transports  and  scainen  tor 
government  use  when  necessary."  This  bill,  whose  main  provisions  are  gim  »> 
the  succeeding  paragraph,  provoked  both  in  its  original  and  amended  form  a  ixip 
amount  of  discussion  throughout  the  country.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  stated  that 
the  proposed  act,  offering  subsidies  to  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  tnat. 
was  vitally  necessary  to  build  up  the  United  States  mercantile  marine.  ThfT 
stated  that  some  $150,000,000  was  given  annually  to  foreigners  to  carry  Americui 
merchandise ;  that  all  other  great  countries  had  found  it  necessary  to  offer  sh^ 
subsidies;  that  the  United  States  mercantile  marine  (see  United  States,  paragnj* 
Navigation)  was  smaller  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  worM: 
and,  finally,  that  the  Spanish  War  had  proved  the  necessityof  having  vessels  irtich 
the  United  States  could  use  as  transports  in  case  of  war.  The  opponents  of  the  Wl 
on  the  other  hand,  noted  that  subsidies  previously  given  by  the  United  States, 
notably  to  the  Collins  Line,  had  resulted  only  in  disaster ;  that  if  shipbuilders  pre- 
ferred to  invest  their  capital  in  the  protected  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Stat^ 
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rather  than  in  the  open  foreign  trade,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  government 
should  step  in  and  protect  the  foreign  trade  as  well.  In  regard  to  transports  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  said  that  in  case  of  war  the  United  States  could  always 
get  transports  by  paying  for  them,  and  that  since  no  amount  of  mone^  was  fixed 
by  the  bill  on  receipt  of  which  the  transportation  companies  would  be  obliged  to  turn 
over  their  vessels  to  the  government,  the  United  States  would  be  practically  no 
better  off  with  the  bill  enacted  than  without  it.  Finally,  it  was  said  that  of  the 
$9,000,000  proposed  to  be  spent  annually  for  ship  subsidies,  the  greater  amount 
would  go  to  the  great  transportation  companies  which  already  had  vessels,  and 
would  help  but  very  little  the  small  and  tentative  lines  which  it  was  really  desirable 
to  btltid  up.  In  answer  to  these  criticisms,  amendments  were  introduced  in  the 
Ship  Subsidy  bill  providing,  among  other  things,  for  relatively  larger  subsidies  to 
small  cargo  vessels  and  providing  further  that  not  more  than  $2,000,000  annually 
out  of  the  total  $g,ooo,ooo  should  be  paid  to  vessels  of  over  10,000  gross  tons' 
edacity.  Nevertheless,  so  much  opposition  developed  that,  partly  because  it  was 
deemed  doubtful  whether  the  bill  could  be  passed,  and  partly  because  of  the  im- 
pending presidential  election,  it  was  left  pending  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Prtn'istons  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill. — The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  were  as 
follows:  All  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States  and  er^ged  in  the  foreign  trade 
were  to  receive  a  bounty  for  a  period  of  20  years,  beginning  July  i,  1900,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  conditions : 

On  each  entry  of  a  sail  or  steam  vessel,  not  exceeding  16  entries  in  any  12  con- 
secutive months,  1.5  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each  100  nautical  miles  up  to  1500 
miles,  and  one  cent  per  gross  ton  for  each  additional  100  miles.  Steam  vessels 
suitable  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails,  and  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  in  case 
of  war,  to  receive  additional  compensation  in  accordance  with  their  speed  and  tonnage. 
Vessels  of  over  1,500  gross  tons,  with  a  speed  ranging  from  14  to  15  knots,  one  cent 
per  gross  ton  for  each  roo  nautical  miles;  between  15  and  16  knots,  1. 1  cents  per 
gross  ton;  16  knots  and  over,  1.2  cents  per  each  gross  ton.  Vessels  over  3000 
gross  tons  and  a  speed  of  from  17  to  18  knots.  1.4  cents  per  gross  ton;  between  18 
and  19  knots,  1.6  cents;  19  knots  and  over.  1.8  cents  per  gross  ton.  Vessels  over 
8000  gross  tons  and  a  speed  from  20  to  21  knots,  2  cents  per  gross  ton ;  21  knots  and 
over,  3.3  cents  per  gross  ton.  The  total  amount  of  compensation  paid  out  in  any  single 
year  was  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000.  Foreign-built  vessels  of  American  registry  were 
to  receive  only  one-half  rates. 

A  very  important  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  all  those  persons  or  corporations  who 
should  construct  in  the  United  States  one  or  several  vessels  in  compliance  with 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions.  Foreign-built  vessels  engaged  in  the 
United  States  foreign  trade  on  January  I,  1899,  and  80  per  cent,  of  whose  value 
was  owned  on  that  date  by  United  States  citizens,  were  entitled  to  the  full  benefit 
of  the  act,  provided  the  vessels  be  formally  transferred  to  those  citizens  of  the 
United  Sutes.  A  bounty  was  also  to  be  granted  on  vessels  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction on  January  i,  1899,  in  any  foreign  country  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  mails  were  to  be  carried  free  by  any  vessel  receiving 
a  compensation  from  the  United  States  government.  The  bill  also  authorized  the 
United  States  government  to  take  over  or  employ  as  a  transport,  in  case  of  need, 
any  of  the  vessels  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy,  after  a  fair  price  had  been  paid  to  their 
owners. 

The  amendments  adopted  during  the  first  session  of  the  56th  Congress  were  as 
follows:  The  period  of  the  compensation  was  to  be  reduced  from  20  to  10  years 
in  case  of  vessels  completed  and  in  existence  on  January  i,  190a  Full  compensa- 
tion was  to  be  paid  only  on  those  vessels  whose  cargo  should  amount  to  at  least 
So  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  after  the  space  usually  devoted  to  the  carriage  of 
mails  and  passengers  had  been  deducted.  Perhaps  the  most  important  amendment 
adopted  was  that  raising  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entitled  to  compensation  from 
1500  tons  to  2000  tons  and  reducing  the  rate  of  speed  demanded  from  14  to  12  knots, 
the  vessels  with  a  speed  ranging  from  12  to  14  knots  to  be  paid  0.5  cents  per  gross  ton 
for  every  lOo  nautical  miles.  The  importance  of  this  amendment  arises  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  it  includes  vessels  which  are  commonly  devoted  to  freight  traffic  and 
carry  the  products  of  the  United  States  abroad.  Another  amendment  of  much  im- 
portance was  that  stipulating  that  no  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  total  sum  of 
$9,000,000  should  be  paid  to  vessels  of  over  10,000  gross  tons  capacity  and  a  speed  of 
20  knots  and  over,  and  no  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  to  vessels  engaged 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  trade.  . 

Army.  In  his  annual  message  of  December.  1900,  the  President  emphasized  the 

need  of  providing  by  legislation  for  a  permanent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  army. 
The  President  stated  that  in  accordance  with  existing  law  the  present  army  of  100,- 
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000  men  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  June  30,  1901,  to  2447  officers  and  29.025 
enlisted  men.  But  in  the  Philippines  alone  from  45,000  to  60,000  men  would  be 
required  "for  the  immediate  future."  In  Cuba  the  force  of  from  5000  to  6000  could 
not  well  be  reduced,  nor -could  the  Porto  Rico  force  of  1636  (including  879  naiivc 
soldiers).  Forts  and  guns  in  the  United  States  required  for  their  care  at  least  1S420 
men,  and  military  posts  needed  26,000  more.  The  President  recommended,  therefore, 
that  a  regular  army  of  60,000  be  established,  with  authority  given  to  the  President  to 
temporarily  increase  this  number  to  roo,ooo.  On  February  19  Elihu  Root,  secretary 
of  war,  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  the  draft  of  a  bill 
providing  for  radical  alterations  in  the  military  sytem.  In  brief  the  bill  proposed: 
(i)  That  one-third  of  the  promotions  in  the  line  to  the  rank  of  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel  or  colonel  should  be  made  by  a  board  appointed  for  that  purpose  upon  the 
basis  of  merit  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  seniority;  (2)  that  the  President  should  be 
empowered  to  retire  in  his  discretion  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  the  heads  of 
staff  departments  now  holding  permanent  office;  (3)  that  permanent  subordinate 
staff  positions  be  in  the  main  done  away  with,  and  that  instead  detail  appointments 
for  four  years  each  should  be  made  from  the  line;  (4)  that  the  artillery  should  be 
materially  increased  over  its  present  proportion  to  the  cavalry  and  infanto'  forces, 
that  a  battalion  formation  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  regimental  formation 
of  artillery,  and  that  a  chief  of  artillery  be  ap|>ointed  whose  special  business  it  sbotdd 
be  to  look  after  the  efficiency  and  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  service.  In  «cptain- 
tng  the  need  for  these  changes  Secretary  Root  said:  (i)  The  section  providing  for 
promotion  was  intended  to  encourage  ambition  in  the  army,  and  to  reward  excep- 
tional ability,  devotion  to  duty,  and  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  gradually  to  bring 
the  most  competent  officers  into  positions  of  command;  (2)  that  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  In  time  of  war  be 
can  change  commanding  generals  as  often  as  he  chooses,  but  he  is,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  absolutely  powerless  to  remove  the  heads  of  these  great  departments  which 
organize  and  assemble,  feed,  clothe,  transport  arm,  and  equip  the  army,  and  organize 
victory  or  defeat  before  a  shot  is  fired.  This  section  therefore  gives  him  a  needed 
power;  that  (3)  heretofore  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  the  line  that  all  the  influence 
and  prestige  in  the  army  has  been  given  to  the  permanent  staff  officers.  The  sectioo 
providing  for  transference  from  the  line  to  the  staff  and  back  again  will  break  down 
this  feetmg,  create  a  larger  body  of  men  competent  in  every  branch  of  the  service, 
and  be  fairer  to  every  one  concerned ;  that  (4)  the  section  relating  to  artillery  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  of  about  6500  men,  to  be  taken  in  recruiting  from  the  other 
arms  of  the  service.  To  the  bill  as  thus  advocated  there  were  immediate  and  sus- 
tained objections.  The  staff  at  Washington  protested  against  any  changes  in  their 
departments,  while  many  of  the  line  officers  felt  that  promotions  for  merit  would 
in  practice  entail  favoritism  and  unfair  discrimination.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  io 
emasculated  form  passed  the  Senate  on  May  24.  The  House,  however,  refused  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote  before  the  next  session  of  Congress,  presumably  because  it  was 
thought  that,  in  view  of  the  Democratic  "anti-imperialistic"  attitude  and  the  ap- 
proaching national  election,  measures  of  war  had  been  for  the  time  quite  sufficiently 
discussed.  When  Congress  adjourned  it  seemed  probable  that  the  artillery  section  of 
the  bill  would  be  passed  the  following  year,  but  that  the  effort  to  dislodge  the  staff 
from  its  intrenched  position  would  prove  futile.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  secretary  of  war  Congress  passed  bills  promoting  General  Miles  to 
be  a  lieutenant-general,  and  General  Corbin  a  major-general,  and  providii^  for 
100  more  cadets  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Navy. — During  1900  the  battle-ships  Alabama.  Kearsarge,  and  Kentucky,  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  Albany,  and  the  torpedo  boats  Crax>eH  and  Daklgren  were  accepted 
by  the  Na\T  Department.  Other  vessels  added  to  the  navy  were  the  Aravat,  General 
Alava.  Holland,  Quiros,  and  VUlabolas.  Forty-eight  vessels  in  all  were  under  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  the  secretary's  report  The  total  tonnage  under  constmctioo 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : 


NATtOK. 


En  ([land  

France  

Germany  

Italy   

Japan   

RuHcia  

United  SUt«s 

KOOltOTB. 


BMtteshlpB. 

Torpedo 

854,800 

2i,«eo 

111.000 
75.000 
]»,400 

150.230 
86,900 

u,m 

285,750 
143.sa0 
St.500 
463» 
17,400 
10S.6B0 

i9,aoo 

12,950 
a..<IOD 
8,800 
1.300 
SJMO 

io.rao 

8,700 

Tool. 


SOtTDO 
16NSI0 
116,900 
13S,MD 

sn,MO 
S0>,ni 

'77,;« 
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Catted  State*. 


In  his  annual  report  for  1900  the  secretary  of  the  navy  stated  that  an  increase  of 
not  less  than  5000  enlisted  men  would  soon  be  required.  He  pointed  out  that>  in 
accordance  with  the  holding  of  the  Diriment  of  the  Treasury,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Hawaiian  -  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines  were  not  considered  "beyond  seas," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  which  provided  that  naval  officers  detailed  for 
shore  duty  beyond  seas  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  army  officers  there  detailed. 
Legislation  to  place  the  army  and  navy  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  was 
recommended. 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  functions  of  the  Bureaus  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  Steam  Engineering  and  Equipment  were  found  in  practice  to  overlap  each 
other,  and  recommended  that  the  departments  be  consolidated. 

A  dry  dock  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  battle-ships  was  recommended 
for  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  10,000-ton  steel  floating  dry  dock  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
has  been  offered  by  Spain,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1900  to  make  a  final 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  purchasing  it.  The  survey  for  a  trans-Pacific,  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable  was  completed  during  1900,  and  showed  the  existence  of  a 
satisfactory  route  between  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific.  In  reference  to  the  existing  system  of  promotion  by  numbers, 
whereby  officers  not  promoted  have  been  relegated  to  a  lower  rank,  the  secretary 
recommended  that  promotion  be  made  hereafter  by  medals  as  follows:  (i)  An 
honor  medal  presented  by  the  President  for  eminent  conduct  in  battle;  (2)  courage 
medal  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  distinguished  courage  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  or  extraordinary  heroism  at  any  time ;  (3)  a  service  medal  pre- 
sented by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  distinguished  public  service  in  time  of  war. 

For  the  armament  and  armor  of  vessels  authorized  between  1895  and  1900  inclu- 
sive, the  secretary  of  the  navy  was  directed  by  Congress  "to  procure  by  contract 
armor  of  the  best  quality — provided  such  contracts  can  be  made  at  a  price  which  in 
his  judgment  is  reasonable  and  equitable,  but  in  case  he  is  unable  to  make  contracts 
for  armor  under  the  above  conditions  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
cure a  site  for  and  erect  thereon  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  armor,  and  the 
sum  of  $4,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated  toward  the  erection  of  said  factory."  The 
secretary  was  also  authorized  to  contract  for  two  sea-going  battle-ships,  and  3 
armored  cruisers,  to  have  the  heaviest  armor,  most  powerful  ordnance,  and  greatest 
radius  of  action  for  vessels  of  their  respective  classes,  and  to  cost,  exclusive  of 
armor  and  armament,  not  more  than  $3,600,000  each  for  the  battle-ships,  and  not 
more  than  $4,250,000  each  for  the  cruisers.  The  secretary  was  further  authorized  to 
contract  for  three  protected  cruisers,  of  about  8000  tons  displacement  each,  and  for 
five  submarine  torpedo  boats  of  the  Holland  type  of  the  most  improved  design. 

Census,  Immigration,  Pensions,  Railways,  and  Lands,  Public. — See  the  special 
articles  on  those  subjects. 

Diplomatic  Service. — Several  important  changes  were  made  during  the  year  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  On  December  11,  1900,  the  President  nominated  George  Von  L. 
Meyer,  of  Massachusetts,  ambassador  to  Italy  to  succeed  William  F.  Draper,  re- 
signed. On  December  18  the  President  nominated  John  C.  A.  Leishman,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, minister  to  Switzerland,  to  be  minister  to  Turkey  in  place  of  Oscar  S. 
Strauss,  resigned.  On  the  same  date  the  President  nominated  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  of 
New  Hampshire,  minister  to  Greece,  Roumania.  and  Servia,  to  be  minister  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  Charles  S.  Francis,  of  New  York,  to  be  minister  to  Greece,  Roumania. 
and  Servia.  The  following  table  shows  the  accredited  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  foreign  courts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  also  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations  accredited  at  Washington  on  November  27,  1900 : 


ComnoT. 


Prance  

Germany  

Great  Britain...  

Italy  

M«xleo  

BQMla  

Argentine  Bepnblic 
Anstiia-Hon^iy. . . 

Beldam  

BoHrts  


AVBASHADOBA. 


Accredited  to  the  United  States. 


M.  Jalea  Cambor  

Herr  Voo  Holleben. ,  

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Pauncetoto . 

Baron  de  Pava  

SeAor  If anoel  de  Azplroz  . 
Comte  Casalnt  


Accredited  by  the 
United  Stales. 


Horace  Porter  

Andrew  D.  White  

Joseph  H.  Choatc  

Georee  von  L.  Meyer. . . 

Powdl  Clarion  

CharlemHfrne  Tower. . . . 


Aroointed 
rrom 

Year  of 
appoint- 
ment 

New  York . . 

im 

New  York, . 

Nfw  York. . 

1809 

Maee  

1900 

Arkansas... 

1897 

Penna'vanla 

1SS9 

MixiBTEns  Plksipotimtiakt  or  MimsTEiw  Rbcidkn't. 


Dr.  Ednardo  Wilde  

Mr,  L.  H.  von  tlengerv£r..,. 
Oonnt  O.  de  Lichtcrvelde. . . 
SeliorDoD  F.  E.  Qoachalla. 


William  P.  Lord  

Addison  C'.  Harris  . .  . 
Lawrence  Townsend  . . . 
George  H.  Brld)j:inan. . . 


Oregon  

Indiana.... 

Penn  

New  Jcraej 


1800 
1899 
1B97 
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CODMTRr. 


Brazil  

CWIe  

China  

Colombja  

OoBtK  Rica  

Denmark    

Dominican  Republic  

Ecuador   

Greece,  Senia,  and  Rou- 

mania  

Gaatemala  and  Hondnras 

Haiti  

Japan  

Korea  

LitKria  

Netherlands  

Nicara^a  

Fsr:!;-::::;;::;::::: 

Peru  

Portogal  

Salvador  

Siam  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway ...  . 

SwiUerland  

Turkey  

UrOffnaT  

Veneznela  


HIMISTKR8  PUNIPOTBKTIARr  (>B  UlMIBTKBS  RXSIDEKT. 


Accredited  to  the  United  States. 


Mr.  J.  F.  deAMle-Bni^  

SeOor  Don  Caiioa  Hwla  Vlcnlla. . . 

Mr.  Wn  Ting  Fang  

Seflor  Dr.  Lnifl  Cuervo  MArquez*.. 

Sefior  Don  J.  Bernardo  Calvo  

Mr.  CouBtanUn  Brun  

Selior  Don  Smillo  C.  Joabert*  

Seflor  Don  Loia  Fdtpe  Carbo  


Sefior  Don  Antonio  Lazo  Arriaea. 

Mr.  J.  N.  JAget  

Mr.  Kogoro  Talcahira  

Mr.  Chin  Pom  Ye  


Baron  W.  A.  F.  Gerera,, 
Seflor  Don  Luie  F.  Cores. 


M.  Ifannel  Alvarez  Calderon... 

ViBconnt  de  Santo-Thyreo  

Seflor  Don  Rafael  Z*KllTar... . 

Phya  Praahlddhl  

Dalce  de  Arcoe  

Mr.  A.  Grip  

Mr.  J.  B.  Pioda  

All  Femmh  Bey  

Seflor  Dr.  Don  Juan  Ciie«tas  . . 
Sefior  Don  AnguBlo  F.  Pnlido*. 


Accredited  by  tbe 
United  Sitlea. 


Cbarkcfl  Page  Bryan . . . 

Henry  L.  Wilson  

Edwin  H.  Con|cer  

Charlea  B.  Hart  

WUIlam L.  Uerry.... 
LmiUs  8.  Swenson... 
WUUam F.  Powell*... 
Archibald  J.  SunpKin 


Charlea  8.  Francla  

W.  Godfrey  Hunter.... 

William  F.  Powell  

Alfred  E.  Bock  

Horace  N.  Allen  

Owen  L.  W.  Smilb... . 

Stanford  Newel   

William  L.  Merry  

WUIlam  B.  Fincb  

Herbert  W.  Bow  en  

InrlngB.  Dudley  

John  N.  Irwin  

William  L.  Uerry  

Hamilton  King  

Bellamy  Storer  

WUIlam  W .  Thmnaa,  Jr. 

ArUratS.  Hardy  

John  C.  A.  LeMunan.. 

WiUiaiu  R.  Pinch  

Francis  B.  Loomis  


Illinois  I 

Washington 

Iowa  I 

W.  Virginia 
California..! 

MiUWMKB.. 

New  Jersey 
Arixona... 

New  York.. 
Kentncky.. 
New  Jerwy 
Georgia... 

Ohio  

N.  Carolina 
HInuesota. . 
California. . 
WiacoDsin . 
New  Y<J«*.. 
California. . 

Iowa  

California. . 
Micbigan... 

Ohio  

Maine  1 

N.Bamp'ire 
PennB'vsnia 
Wleconsin  . 
Ohio  


I! 

im 
im 

wn 
18K 
im 

1887 

me 

IWI 

im 

1M7 
18B7 

im 

1BB7 

im 
itw 
im 

1897 
18B9 
19D0 

1857 


*  Ctaargtf  d'AAdres. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  revenue  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  was  $669,595,431.18  (nearly  $30,000,000  more  than  the  esti- 
mate), and  the  expenditure  was  $590,068,371  (about  $10,000,000  less  than  the 
estimate),  thus  showing  a  surplus  of  $79,527,060.18.  The  largest  sources  of  income 
were,  from  internal  revenue,  $295,327,926.76;  from  customs,  $233,164,871.16,  and 
from  postal  service,  $102,354,579.29.  The  main  items  of  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  were;  For  the  civil  establishment,  $98,542,411.37;  for  the  military  establish- 
ment, including  the  national  defence  and  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  in  tbe 
Philippines,  $134,774,767.78;  for  the  naval  establishment,  including  construction, 
armament,  the  national  defence,  and  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  in  the 
Philippines,  $55,953,077.72;  for  pensions  and  the  pension  service,  $140,877,316.02;  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  $40,160,333.27;  for  the  postal  service,  $io9,585,358.o8l  .^s 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1899,  the  receipts  for  1900  increased  by  $58,613,426.83. 
and  the  expenditures  diminished  by  $117,358,^.14.  The  main  items  of  increased  rev- 
enue for  1900  were :  An  increase  from  internal  revenue,  $21,890,765,25 ;  from  customs. 
$27,036,389.41;  from  postal  service,  $7,333,19512.  The  main  items  of  decreased 
expenditure  for  1900  were:  Decrease  in  einwnditure  for  the  dvil  establishment,  $13,- 
418,065.74:  for  the  military  establishment,  $95,066,486.69;  for  the  naval  establishment, 
$7.989,m6.S3.  The  surplus  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  marked  prosperity  of  the 
countrjf  as  shown  in  the  increase  of  nearly  every  industry,  and  to  the  large  increase 
in  foreign  commerce.  For  the  fiscal  year  1901  the  secretary  in  his  report  for  1900 
estimated  the  revenues  and  expenditures,  as  based  upon  the  laws  in  force  at  that 
time  at  $687,773,253.92  and  $6o7,773,2S3-92  respectively,  the  surplus  being  $8o,ooo,ooa 

From  customs  $245,000,00000 

From  internal  revenue   30o.ooo.ooaoo 

From  miscellaneous  sources   35.000.000.00 

From  Postal  Service   I07,773!253.9: 

Total  estimated  revenues  .$687,773^53.92 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  estimated  as  follows: 

For  the  civil  establishment  $il5.ooo.ooaoo 

For  the  military  establishment   I4o!ooo.ooaoo 

For  the  naval  establishment   60.000.000.00 

For  the  Indian  Service   ll!ooo!ooaoo 

For  pensions   I42!ooo.ooaoo 

For  mterest  on  the  public  debt   32,ooo.ooaoo 

For  Postal  Service   107.773.253.92 

Total  estimated  expenditures   607,773.253.92 

Or  a  surplus  of   8o!ooo.ooaao 
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Halted  Sau««» 


For  the  fiscal  year  igoz  the  secretary  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
$26,000,000.00.  The  secretary  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  estimates  were  at  the 
ticst  approximate.  Extraordinary  congressional  appropriations,  or  unforeseen 
exigencies  in  the  public  service,  or  failure  to  realize  fully  upon  estimated  revenues 
should  all  be  duly  considered  by  Congress,  to  the  end  that  an  annual  excess  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  might  maintain  the  public  credit  unimpaired.  Moreover, 
it  had  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  government  to  regularly  reduce  the  public 
debt,  and  though,  owing  to  annual  deficits  in  the  treasury,  this  process  had  been 
suspended  from  1894  to  1899  inclusive,  a  sufficient  mar^n  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures should  be  allowed  in  the  future  to  regularW  contmue  it  In  view  of  all  these 
circumstances  the  secretary  recommended  to  Congress  such  a  reduction  of  the 
war  taxes  as  would  reduce  the  public  revenue  by  not  more  than  $30,000,000  yearly. 

The  National  Debt. — ^The  amount  and  classification  of  the  public  debt  on  December 
31,  igoo,  was  as  follows: 

Interest-bearing  debt  $1,001 ,499, 770.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity   2,654,070.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest — United  States  notes,  etc   385,144,806.41 

Aggregate  of  interest  and  non-interest-bearing  debt  $1,389,298,646.67 

Certificates  and  treasury  notes  offset  by  an  equal  amount  of  cash  in 

the  treasury   754,012,379.00 

Aggregate  of  debt,  including  certificates  and  treasury  notes  $2,143,311,025.67 

At  the  same  time  the  amoimt  of  cash  in  the  treasury  was  as  follows : 


CUSSinCATtOM. 


Reeerre  f  nod : 

Gold,  coin  and  bullion . . . . 
TroBt  funds : 

Gold  coin    

Stiver  dollars  and  bnllion. 

Ut^ted  SUtes  notM  


General  fond : 

Gold  coin  and  ballion  

Silver  coin  and  ballioD  

Minor  coin  and  fractional  cnrrencf  

Gold  certificates  

8Uv«r  certiflcaiee  ,  

CorrencT  certificates  

tTnited  States  notes  

Treasarr  notes  of  18B0  

National  Bank  notes  

Bonds  and  Interest  paid,  awattlng  rdmbnnemeDt. 

Depoella  in  National  Buik  depoaitarles— 

Oeneral  accoant  

DUibiinliiK  otBcera'  balances  


DoIIan. 


S«8,(Kg,8?9.00 
1^,000.00 


6S,n9.871.e5 
9,889,060.60 
«8,777.45 
S0,841,4fi0.00 

so,ooo.oo 

10,583,531  00 
160.ft4I.00 
7,»St!.e49.48 
449.810.39 

09,909.745.63 
6,789,948.78 


Dollars. 


150,000,000.00 


7H,01S,379.00 


«7,859,173.13 


1,131,271.552.12 


DnAMD  LlABIUTUB. 


Gold  certificates  

Silver  certiflcaUw  

Cnrrency  ccrtlflcatea. . . 
Treajsnry  notes  of  1890. 


National  Bank  5  per  cent,  fund., 
Oatstanding  checks  and  drafts. . 
Dlsbarslng  ofRcers'  balances.... 
poel'Ofllce  Departmeat  account. 
H  iscel  lancoos  items  


Dotlarg. 

Iteserve  fond   150,000,000.00 

AvmUaUe  caab  balance   140,107^.81 


Total   l,13t,S71,S68.13 


Dollars. 


S6lt,629,S79.00 
487,42^,000.00 
1.560,000.00 
61,397,000.00 


14.141,!;91.83 
6,781.008.11 

57.174.flll. 74 
7,876.379.41 
a,770,»45.72 


Dollars. 


7B4,OU,3r».00 

a7,151,836.81 
300,107,830.81 


Refunding  Operations. — Under  the  congressional  act  of  March  14,  1900  (see  Cur- 
rency Reform)  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  exchange  outstanding 
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3,  4,  and  5  per  cent  United  States  bonds  for  2  per  cent  thirty-year  bonds,  payable 
principal  and  interest  in  gold.  In  pursuance  of  ihis  provision  the  secretary  receired 
up  to  and  including  November  is,  1900,  $352,083,450  of  the  three  classes  of  bonds  in 
question,  and  exchanged  therefor  an  equal  amount  of  2  per  cent,  bonds.  The  pre- 
mium paid  for  the  bonds  received  for  exchange,  the  saving  in  interest  effected  by  the 
exchange,  and  the  net  saving  to  the  government  resulting  from  the  entire  operatioa 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Clam  of  Boin». 

AmoDnt 
refnnded. 

SAving  In 
Interest. 

PremlDin 
paid. 

MTinK. 

Loan  of  1906-1B18  (3  per  cent.)  

iii8,sii,iMn 
ao,077,«eo 

S0,4S8,aS4 

8M.U; 

taK,0B>,4S0 

The  $34,922,006  represented  in  this  table  under  "premium  paid."  was.  in  effect,  an 
anticipatory  payment  of  interest  which,  if  paid  when  due,  would  have  amounted  to 
$43750.058;  so  that,  as  shown  in  the  table,  a  net  saving  of  $8,828,052  was  effected 
Of  the  $352,083,450  of  bonds  exchanged,  $272,779,100  was  heid  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  on  November  15  as  security  for  circulating  notes  of  national 
banks,  and  $52,565,350  was  held  as  security  for  public  deposits  in  national  banki 
As  a  result  of  this  refunding  process  the  following  amounts  of  3,  4,  and  5  per 
cent,  bonds  which  could  have  been  exchanged  were,  on  November  15,  the  total 
amount  which  had  not  been  so  exchanged : 

Of  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1904  ,  $34,932,050 

Of  the  4  per  cent,  loan  of  1907  333.125.700 

Of  the  3  per  cent.  loan  of  igi^iS.   .  1 19.008.740 

Total  $487,066^ 

Currency. — Discussions  of  currency  and  banking  questions  will  be  found  under 
the  articles  Currency  Reform  and  Banks — Banking.  For  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  Stales,  see  the  articles  Gold  and  Silver.  The  imports  of 
pold  for  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted  to  $66,745,244,  and  the  exports  to  $54,134.- 
623,  giving  an  excess  of  imports  of  $12,610,621,  For  the  calendar  year  1899  the 
imports  were  $51-334.964.  and  the  exports,  $45,379,411,  giving  an  excess  of  imports 
of  $5-955.553-  The  imports  of  silver  for  1900  were  $39,780,105.  and  the  exporu  were 
$66,221,664,  giving  an  excess  of  exports  of  $26,441,559.  For  1899  the  imports  were 
$30,843,929  and  the  exports.  $53.46i737.  giving  an  excess  of  exports  of  ^6i7.8o& 
The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1900,  and  shows  also  by  classes  the  coinage  for  the  previons 
year,  so  that  comparison  may  be  made.  The  total  coinage  in  each  year  is  also 
given : 


Dbtoxin  atioh  ». 


GolU: 

Donblfl  eaglet  

nB?r««i«v.v,".v."v.'""".!y.i!!!!V.iy/,y,;!;i!!!";;;!!;;..;; 

Quarter  eagles  ,  

Total  gold  In  1900  

Tol^  gold  Id  ISn   $106,177,180.00 

Sttver: 

Htandard  dollars  

Snbeidlarr— 

Half  dollnn  

8aart«r  d<rilan  
Inwa  


Total  inbflldlary. 


Total  silver  In  IflOO  

Total  Hilver  In  1899   ftl7,m,nO.GS 

rive  cent  nickels  ,  

One  cent  bronze  


Total  minor  In  1900  

Total  minor  In  1899   $960,910.14 


Pieces. 


8T4.B60 
67.S05 


0,510,979 


Talse. 


t8e.asi.o8Q.oo 

8,T«.om.f« 


«0B,sn.9e.aa 


94.960,912 


10.087.934 
16,901,497 
M,7I9,t8« 


S0,13T.0IS 


JJ4.960,912.00 


a.8S,974.S 
S,4~.918-» 


$11,3M.-inO.U 


75.096,825 

27.a5\988 
60,836.704 


$36.aMk,ai.45 

l,3ei,799.75 


»4,0«),7S9 


$3,031.  isr.19 


Total  coinage  In  1900  |  175,090JS63 

Total  coinage  in  18BB   $136,855,076.79 


$is:.6aa.«i.u 
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The  foHowing  taUe  shows  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  cuin,  certificates,  United 
States  notes  and  national  bank  notes  in  circuuttion  and  in  the  treasury  on  December 
31.  1900: 


Oenenl  stock 
of  moMTln 
UwU.B. 

bi  Trenwiy.* 

Amount  in 
dtealUlcHi. 

|M6,fi61,Sn 

n,i\ii,m 

4S3,89».408 
63,139,403 
fll,SBO,IfiO 

S)M,587,4» 
1.560.000 

8Si,188,&38 

so4,sgo^ 

6,10B,7» 

87,608,471 
61,897.000 
918,081,016 

4.446.010 
1S6,BI1 
]0,S83,ai 

SIO,  141,175 

$9,449,081,001 

$S,173,SS137« 

*  Not  Inclodlog  depotlta  or  U.  8.  mon^  Id  naiional  bitnks. 

t  For  ndenptioa  of  cerUflottM  aa  eqaml«nt  la  caati  U  bcld  la  tbe  Tnuair. 

Banks. — On  December  13,  jgoo,  there  were  3942  national  banks,  whose  total 
resources  were  $5,142,089,693.   See  the  article  Banks — ^Banking. 

Congress. — The  first  session  of  the  56th  Gsngress  opened  on  December  5,  1899. 
In  his  annual  message,  President  McKinley  recommended,  both  as  a  source  of  profit 
and  as  a  means  of  national  defence  in  case  of  war,  that  Congress  devise  legislation 
to  build  up  the  merchant  marine  (see  paragraph  Navigation)  for  America's  foreign 
trade.  "The  expense,"  he  said,  "is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  advantage  to  be 
achieved."  The  President  also  urged  legislation  to  curb  the  power  of  trusts  (see 
paragraph  The  Trust  Problem),  to  provide  a  form  of  government  for  Hawaii  iq.v.) 
and  Porto  Rico  (q.v.),  and  to  pass  a  Currency  Reform  ig.v.)  bill.  A  modification 
of  the  existing  Pension  law  (see  article  Pensions)  was  passed  in  accordance  with 
President  McKinley's  recommendation,  so  as  to  extend,  as  "a  simple  act  of  justice," 
pensions  to  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  whose  independent  income  was  less 
than  $250  per  annum,  instead  of  less  than  $96  as  heretofore.  In  reference  to  the 
Philippines,  President  McKinley  said:  "It  does  not  seem  desirable  that  I  should 
recommend  at  this  time  a  specific  and  final  form  of  government  for  these  islands. 
When  peace  shall  be  restored  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  construct  a  plan  of 
government  which  shall  establish  and  maintain  freedom  and  order  and  peace  in  the 
Philippines."  Constitutionally  considered,  this  session  of  Congress  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  since  the  days  of  reconstruction.  For  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment was  provided  for  Hawaii,  a  civil  code  for  Alaska  (47.^.)  and  a  form  of  civil 
government  for  Porto  Rico,  whose  provisions  it  was  left  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
terpret in  terms  of  the  Constitution.  These  three  measures  together  with  the  Cur- 
rency Reform  bill  were  the  most  considerable  acts  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  rights  to  their  seats  of  Mr.  Roberts  (see  article  Utah,  paragraph 
Roberts's  Debarment  from  Congress),  in  the  House,  and  Messrs.  Clark  (see  article 
Montana,  paragraph  Clark  and  the  Montana  Senatorship)  and  Quay  (see  article 
Penksylvania,  paragruth  Quay,  Matthew  S.),  in  the  Senate,  consumed  considerable 
time,  both  on  account  ot  the  evidence  taken  in  the  two  former ;  and  on  account  of  the 
constitutional  issues  involved  in  all  three.  They  were  decided  in  the  n^ative.  Among 
important  measures  which  were  discussed  in  Congress,  but  failed  of  passage,  were 
the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  (see  paragraph  Navigation ),  the  Army  Reorganization  bill 
(see  paragraph  Army),  a  bill  providing  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  a  bill  amending  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and  a  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment,  under  which  senators  should  be  elected  by 
popular  vote.  No  attempt  was  made  by  Congress  to  formulate  a  form  of  government 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  (see  articles  Colonies  and  Philippines),  nor  was  any 
bill  passed  authorizing  the  President  temporarily  to  carry  on  civil  government  there. 
The  laying  over  until  the  following  session  of  certain  of  these  measures  was  generally 
considered  to  be  on  account  of  the  approaching  national  election.  The  Republicans 
could  hardly  have  bettered  their  political  position  by  passing  a  ship  subsidy,  army 
reorganization,  or  Philippine  government  bill,  or  by  bringing  up  and  defeating  or 
emasculating  in  the  Senate  an  anti-trust  bill.  The  long-debated  armor  question  was 
settled  by  Oangress  for  the  time  being,  by  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
contract  for  armor  if  he  considered  the  terms  offered  reasonable,  and  if  not  to  erect 
a  government  armor  factory  (see  paragraph  Navy).  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
(see  article  Nicaxagua  Cahal),  abrogating  certain  sections  of  the  Cla3fton-Bulwer 
Treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  when  Congress  adjourned.  The  Samoan 
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claims  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  Febnufy  at.  Congress  adjourned  on 
June  7. 

Cabinet. — There  were  no  changes  in  the  cabinet  daring  190a  It  was  nnderstood, 
however,  that  the  attorney-general,  John  W.  Griggs,  would  resign  at  the  beginning 
of  President  McKinley's  second  term  of  office,  and  practise  law  in  New  York.  The 
cabinet  officers  were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  state,  John  Hay,  of  Ohio;  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois;  secretary  of  war,  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York: 
attorney-general,  John  W.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey;  postmaster-general,  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania;  secretary  of  the  navy,  John  D.  Lon^,  of  Massacbn- 
setts ;  secretary  of  the  interior,  Ethan  Allen  Hitcbcodc,  of  Missoan ;  and  secretary 
of  agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 

Foreign  Relations  in  Regard  to  China. — ^While  the  United  States  acted  in  the  main 
in  concert  with  the  Powers  during  the  troubles  in  China  (see  Chinese  Empire) 
individual  action  was  taken  in  several  important  instances.  When  the  allied  Sects 
shelled  and  seized  the  Chinese  forts  at  Taku  on  June  17,  Admiral  Kempff  refused, 
without  direct  authorization  from  Washington,  to  "initiate  any  act  of  war"  against 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  American  forces,  therefore,  did  not  take  part  in  the 
engagement  On  June  ao,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German  minister  to  China,  was 
murdered,  and  for  five  weeks  after  that  the  tactions  at  Peking  were  entirely  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  outside  world.  On  July  II,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  presented  a  despatch  from  the  imperial  govcmme-nt 
at  Peking,  denying  the  responsibiHty  of  that  govcrnrrcnt  in  the  outrages  that  had 
taken  place.  Secretary  Hay  then  informed  Milli^^c^  \Vn  that  since,  at  the  pleastirc 
of  the  Chinese  government,  despatches  could  coirn'  imm  Pi-kiripj.  so,  if  the  garemna^t 
pleased,  they  could  also  go  to  Peking.  And  ili  ■  >t:i.Tctary  liandod  the  minister  a 
cipher  despatch  for  Mr.  Conger,  the  American  miniaitr  at  Peking,  with  the  intinutio? 
that  if  an  answer  was  not  received  from  Mr.  Conger  the  United  States  would  ooo- 
clude  that  he  had  been  murdered.  Nine  days  \titt  a  message  from  Mr.  Conger  wis 
received,  which  read:  "For  one  month  we  have  been  besieged  hi  Brit!;h  Lrgadnii 
imder  continued  shot  and  shell  from  Chinese  troops.  Qui<^k  reKcf  only  can  prcvcnc 
general  massacre."  The  allied  forces,  who  wcrt-  u-;iiting  indehnitely  at  XtCAXttn 
for  reinforcements,  were  then  ordered  to  procer-l  wiiliin  ihe  week  to  PckSaipii- -On 
July  3,  the  state  department  issued,  for  the  iTintruirtii-n  of  the  foreign  Powers,  s 
statement  of  the  Chinese  policy  which  the  Uniic  i  StcitL^s  inicnded  to  pursue,  and 
to  this  policy  the  Powers  addressed  gave  a  more  or  Ic^s  definite  adherence,  ti^wcullr 
Russia,  whose  real  purposes  were  most  in  doubt.  This  scatement  was  so  mportanL 
not  only  in  view  of  events  immediately  subscqiicnt.  but  in  consideralicq:  q(  the 
whole  Eastern  problem,  whose  solution  must  h^  n  ni;?itcr  of  many  years,  that  tt  is 
here  quoted,  practically  entire. 

"We  adhere  to  the  policy  initiated  by  us  in  i8^;  '^f  r^'-^trf  ith  Ibc  Chinese  oaiioo. 
of  furtherance  of  lawful  commerce  and  of  proivrti^'ii  of  livt-?  nnd  property  of  Off 
citizens  by  all  means  guaranteed  under  extra-ten jtoriiil  treaty  rights  and  by  the  bw 
of  nations.  If  wrong  be  done  to  our  citizens  we  propMe  tO  bold  tcs^OBiililB 
authors  to  the  uttermost  accountability. 

"We  regard  the  situation  at  Peking  as  one  of  viritid  anarcJp-,  wlmirigr  ^foma  and 
responsibility  are  practically  devolved  upon  the  local  provincial  atitjjofitici.  So 
long  as  they  are  not  in  overt  collusion  with  rebctlinn  cind  use  their  power  to  pKiiect 
foreign  life  and  property,  we  regard  them  as  r(  ftri.--eintng  the  Chinese  Koplc,  with 
whom  we  seek  to  remain  in  peace  and  friendshiji.  1  lie  purpose  of  the  Pr^^ibBfi'iK, 
as  it  has  been  heretofore,  to  act  concurrentl]r  with  x\k  uihcr  Powers,  fint.  ui  fl|iCMag 
up  communication  with  Peking,  and  rescuing  the  American  officials,  missjofttmi. 
and  other  Americans  who  arc  in  danger;  second,  in  affording  all  possible  prateciion 
everywhere  in  China  to  American  life  and  property :  third,  in  guarding  and  prv 
tecting  all  legitimate  American  interests;  and  fourth,  in  aiding  to  prevent  «  t^ff/tA 
of  the  disorders  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  and  a  recurrcnos  o£^;^ 
disasters. 

"It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  forecast  the  means  of  attaining  this  last  result,  but 
the  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may 
bring  about  i)ermanent  safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territory  and  ad- 
ministrative entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  Powers  by  treaty  vbA 
international  law,  and  saf^^uard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

One  of  the  important  effects  of  this  statement  recognizing  the  de  facto  power 
of  the  viceroys  of  the  Chinese  provinces,  was  to  secure  allegiance  and  prevent  Ikm- 
tile  action  on  the  part  of  the  viceroys  of  the  southern  provinces.  On  August  2$, 
Russia,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Powers,  stated  that  she  would  occupy  Mandinm 
only  during  the  disorganized  condition,  and  that,  like  the  United  States,  she  desired 
only  peace,  commerce,  and  an  "open  door"  with  China.  On  Au^st  29,  the  State  De- 
partment replied  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  received  with  much  satis- 
EBction  the  reiterated  statement  that  Russia  had  no  designs  of  te^riu^ial  aoquisitioa 
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in  China,  and  that  the  frank  declarations  of  Russia  in  this  regard  were  in  accord- 
ance with  those  made  to  the  United  States  by  the  other  Powers.  When  at  the  close 
of  the  year  it  was  understood  that  Russia  had  acquired  a  more  or  less  permanent 
control  of  Manchuria,  the  congratulatory  note  of  the  United  States  became  a  sub- 
ject of  some  comment  in  the  European  press.  On  S^tember  i8,  Gennanj^  proposed 
that  before  the  Powers  entered  upon  peace  negotiations  the  designated  instigators 
of  the  outrages  be  delivered  up  to  the  Powers  for  punishment.  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Italy  assented  to  this,  but  the  other  Powers,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
objected.  The  state  department  said  in  this  connection;  "It  is  thought  that  no 
punitive  measures  can  be  so  effective  as  the  degradation  and  punishment  of  the 
responsible  authors  by  the  Supreme  Imperial  authority  itself,  and  it  seems  only  just 
to  China  that  she  should  be  afforded  in  the  first  instance  an  opportunity  to  do  this, 
and  thus  rehabilitate  herself  before  the  world."  On  September  25,  China  ordered  the 
punishment  of  Prince  Tuan  and  others,  and  Germany  then  put  her  proposal  into  a 
form  accepuble  to  the  Powers.  On  September  25,  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  its  stated  policy  of  allowing  China  to  manage,  so  far  as  possible,  her  own  in- 
ternal affairs,  ordered  General  Chaffee  to  withdraw  the  American  troops,  leaving, 
however,  a  legation  guard  at  Peking.  On  October  14,  the  Chinese  emperor  thanked 
the  President  for  the  initiatory  efforts  he  had  made  to  bring  about  a  basis  for  peace 
negotiations.  On  December  22,  the  demands  to  be  made  upsn  China  were  unani- 
mously »reed  to  by  the  Powers.  (See  article  Chinese  Eufise,  paragraph  Joint 
Action  of  the  Powers  after  Peking.) 

The  Open  Door  with  China. — ^The  increasing  number  of  "spheres  of  influence" 
acquired  by  foreign  Powers  in  China  and  the  inclination  shown  by  the  Powers  to 
regard  these  "spheres"  as  under  their  especial  control  as  regards  trade,  led  the 
United  States  government  in  September,  1899,  to  address  notes  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan,  stating  that  this  government  was  anxious 
to  secure  from  the  Powers  addressed  guarantees  that  the  "open  door"  in  China 
would  be  maintained.  More  specifically,  the  United  States  invited  the  Powers  to 
sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  commercial  privileges  of  this  coiuitry  in 
China,  secured  by  treaty  imder  the  "most  favored  nation"  clause,  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  Chinese  territory,  acquired,  leased,  or  controlled,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  any  foreign  Power.  Now,  as  the  foreign  Powers  themselves  have  "most  favored 
nation"  treaty  rights  in  China,  and  as  these  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if  the 
general  validity  of  treaty  rights  were  not  upheld,  each  01  the  Powers  at  once  pro- 
fessed its  willingness  to  sign  the  memorandum  desired,  provided  that  the  other 
Powers  would  also  sign.  No  single  Power  having  been  found  which  cared  to  avow 
that  it  wanted  the  trade  which  by  treaty  belonged  to  its  neighbor,  announcement 
was  made  on  March  20,  1900,  that  the  negotiations  had  been  successfully  completed, 
and,  as  stated  by  the  press,  that  plenty  of  trade  for  all  and  special  privileges  for 
none  had  been  guaranteed.  In  this  country  it  was  generally  considered  that  a  brilliant 
diplomatic  triumph  had  been  scored  by  the  administration.  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  that  while  the  signed  memoranda  secured  freedom  of  trade  to  all  nations 
in  the  meaning  of  freedom  from  abnormal  and  externally  imposed  duties  and  re- 
straints, no  assurance  had  been  given  or  would  be  given  securing  to  each  nation,  in 
accordance  with  the  prices  and  quality  of  its  merchandise,  such  an  amount  of 
Chinese  trade  as  it  would  naturally  acquire  if  there  were  no  "spheres  of  influence" 
in  Chinese  territory  or  no  £ur<^)ean  committees  vested  with  "advisory"  functions. 
The  Powers  guaranteed  not  equality  of  opportunity  in  acquiring  trade,  but  eqi»lity 
for  trade  when  acquired. 

Reciprocity  Treaties. — Several  new  reciprocity  trade  treaties  not  requiring  ratifica*^ 
tion  by  the  Senate  were  concluded  during  the  year.  A  treaty  with  Portugal, 
operative  for  five  years,  was  put  into  effect  June  12,  igoa  On  July  18,  1900,  a 
reciprocity  treaty  was  put  into  effect  with  Italy,  terminable  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1903,  if  notice  of  one  year  is  given  by  either  party.  On  July  13,  1900,  a  treaty  was 
put  into  effect  with  Germany,  terminable  by  either  party  on  three  months'  notice. 
Germany  guarantees  to  the  oroducts  of  the  United  States  the  same  tariff  rates  that 
were  conceded  to  various  European  countries  in  treaties  concluded  between  1891 
and  1894,  and  also  agrees  to  annul  the  regulations  providing  that  imported  dried 
or  evaporated  fruits  be  inspected  on  account  of  the  San  Jos^  scale.  This  last 
agreement  was  a  great  relief  to  California  and  other  fruit  growers  in  the  United 
States.  Among  reciprocity  treaties  which  required  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  and 
which,  therefore,  lapsed,  was  one  with  Argentina  on  February  11. 

American  Offer  of  Mediation  in  the  Boer  War. — It  became  known  early  in  March 
that  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic  had  addressed  to  all 
the  great  Powers  a  request  for  friendly  intervention.  This  request  the  Powers 
declined  to  accede  to,  it  being  thought  that  their  relations  with  Great  Britain  were 
too  sensitive  to  admit  of  such  a  friendly  act.  The  United  States,  however,  through 
the  secretary  of  state,  transmitted  to  the  English  government  on  Mardi  13  the 
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request  of  the  African  republics,  and  the  United  States  ckargi  d'affaires  was  directed 
to  add  that  the  President  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  a  way  to  bring  about  peace 
might  be  found,  "and  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad  to  aid  in  any  friendly  manner 
to  bring  about  so'  hapi^  a  result."  Lord  Salisbury  in  reply  requested  the  American 
ckargi  to  convey  to  the  United  States  government  the  sincere  acknowledgments 
of  her  majesty's  ^vemment  for  the  friendly  tone  of  their  communication,  bat 
stated  that  her  majesty's  government  did  not  propose  to  accept  the  intervention  of 
any  Power  in  the  South  African  War.  The  English  papers,  in  commenting  up<Mi 
the  note  of  the  United  States,  generally  took  the  position  that  it  was  well  known 
that  England  could  not  possibly  accept  outside  diplomatic  assistance,  and  that  the 
American  offer,  while  well  meant,  was  mal  A  propos. 

Other  Foreign  Relations. — On  February  5,  1900,  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Secretary 
of  State  John  Hay  signed  a  convention,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate,  modify- 
ing the  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty  (see  Nicaragua  Canal,  paragraph  the  Hay- Pauncefote 
Treaty).  The  object  of  the  convention  was  to  facilitate  the  construction  by  the 
United  States  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Much  opposi- 
tion was  manifested  by  the  Senate  to  this  treaty,  and  on  December  20  it  was  modified 
by  the  Senate  in  several  important  particulars.  On  January  16  the  Senate  ratified 
the  treaty  providing  for  the  partition  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  By  this  treaty  Great 
Britain  relmquished  its  claim  in  Samoa  in  favor  of  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  taking  Tutuila  and  other  islands  east  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-first  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  Germany  taking  Upolu  and  the  other 
islands  west  of  that  degree.  Great  Britain  received  compensation  for  its  concession 
by  receiving  from  Germany,  Savage  Island,  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  islands  of 
Oioiseul  and  San  Isabel.  Extradition  treaties  were  made  with  Switzerland,  Peru, 
and  Argentina,  and  parcel-post  treaties  with  Guatemala  and  Venezuela,  On  May  22 
a  postal  convention  was  signed  with  Spain,  and  on  August  21  a  general  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  with  that  country  was  concluded.  On  November  7  a  con- 
vention was  signed  with  Spain,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate,  providing  for 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $100,000  of  the  islands  of  C^uay 
and  Cibitu  and  other  smaller  ones  lying  outside  of  the  limits  described  the  trea^ 
of  Paris,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  technically  belong  to  the  United  States, 
although  their  omission  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  by  oversight 

The  Trust  Problem. — In  his  annual  message  on  December  5,  President 
McKinley  said:  "It  is  universally  conceded  that  combinations  which  engross  or 
control  the  market  of  any  particular  kind  of  merchandise  or  commodity  necessary 
to  the  general  community  .  .  .  are  obnoxious  not  only  to  the  common  law,  but 
also  to  the  public  welfare.  .  .  .  Whatever  power  the  Congress  possesses  over  this 
most  important  matter  should  be  promptly  ascertained  and  asserted."  In  accordance 
with  this  recommendation  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  pressing 
a  i6th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  acting  section  of  this  amendment 
provided  that  "Congress  should  have  power  to  define,  regulate,  control,  prohibit,  or 
dissolve  trusts,  monopolies,  or  combinations,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of  a 
corporation  or  otherwise."  The  Democrats  in  opposing  this  resolution  took  the 
position  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Republicans  solely  as  an  aid  to  party  progress; 
they  pointed  out  that  the  States  would  not  ratify  an  amendment  which  transferred 
to  Congress  the  power  of  controlling  State  commerce,  nor  would  the  Senate;  nor 
if  both  did,  would  Congress  ever  dare  to  exercise  such  sweeping  power.  The 
Republicans  replied  that  an  amendment  was  made  necessary,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  in  the  Sugar  Refining  Company  case  and  m  others  that  the  power 
possessed  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  did 
not  include  power  over  commerce  within  a  State,  nor  did  it  include  any  power  to 
repress  conspiracies  relating  to  production  or  manufacture,  since  these  were  held 
to  be  no  part  of  interstate  commerce.  For  the  same  reason  Congress  was  not 
enabled  to  control  "agents  and  commission  merchants  who  conspired  in  one  State 
to  sell  goods  produced  by  a  conspiracy  in  another."  These  arguments,  however, 
did  not  convince  the  Democrats — nor  alt  of  the  Republicans — and  the  resolution 
failed  of  passage.  On  the  following  day,  June  s,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  373  to  i, 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  of  i8go.  This  amendment 
was  in  effect  a  severe  penal  statute,  designed  to  exhaust  the  powers  possessed  hf 
Congress  under  the  Constitution.  The  amendment  provided  that  for  the  purposes 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  assodation  may 
be  declared  illegal  which  was  organized  or  conducts  business  in  order  to  control 
the  manufacture,  production,  or  sale  of  any  article,  or  which  increases  or  diminishes 
the  cost  of  any  article  in  order  that  competition  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  sodi 
article  may  thereby  be  prevented.  Organizations  declared  illegal  in  the  meaning  of 
this  act  by  judicial  procedure  instituted  by  any  citizen  or  by  the  United  States  are 
to  be  perpetually  prohibited  from  carrying  on  interstate  or  foreini  commerce;  the 
mails  cannot  carry  their  letters,  nor  the  carriers  their  goods,   no  person  oiled 


Upon  shall  be  excused  from  testifying  in  the  matter  of  a  corporation,  nor  from 
producing  books,  contracts,  and  the  like;  but  evidence  so  given  shall  not  be  used 
to  prosecute  the  person  giving  it  Any  person  injured  in  his  business  by  illq^  acts 
of  corporations  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  threefold;  and  the  amount  recovered 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $250,  costs  and  attorney's  fees.  Any  person  who  is 
convicted  of  monopolizing  or  attempting  to  monopolize  or  conspiring  with  other 
persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  interstate  or  foreign  trade  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  shall  be  lined  from  $500  to  $5000  and  imprisoned  for  from  six  months 
to  two  years.  From  the  operation  01  this  act  trade-unions  or  associations  of  laborers 
are  sf>eci6cally  excluded. 

This  bill  having  passed  the  House,  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  had  not  reported  it  when  Congress  adjourned.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  report  upon  the  bill  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  was  their 
judgment  upon  the  value  of  publicity  in  the  matter  of  trusts.  They  said:  "We  have 
also  considered  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  made  relative  to  publicity; 
and  while  it  is,  perhaps,  probable  that  some  advantages  might  result  therefrom,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  inconvenience  and  disturbance  to  legitimate  industry  and 
business  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  any  advantage  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  such  legislation."  For  a  discussion  of  the  formation,  policy,  and 
economic  outlook  of  trusts,  see  Trusts. 

Reapportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress. — ^The  advisability  of  reappor- 
tioning and  reducing  the  representatives  of  the  Southern  States  in  Congress  was 
discussed  to  a  considerable  extent  during  i^oo.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  action 
of  several  of  these  States  in  practically  eliminating  the  negro  vote  made  a  reappor- 
tionment mandatory  under  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  when  the  right  of  any  male  citizens  of  a  State  to  vote  is  abridged  "the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in 
such  State."  The  apjdication  of  this  constitutional  provision  in  view  of  the  Southern 
franchise  system  was  not  denied  by  Southern  statesmen.  It  was  noted,  however, 
that  the  proper  reduction  of  representation  presented  grave  practical  difficulties,  for 
the  restrictive  franchise  laws  of  the  different  States  were  unequal  both  in  their 
wording  and  operation,  and  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  persons  actually  debarred 
from  voting  would  be  hard  to  obtain.  Moreover,  to  reduce  representation  would 
arouse  the  sectional  prejudices  which  had  been  slumbering  since  the  abandonment 
of  the  so-called  Force  bill,  advocated  by  President  .Harrison.  That  some  action  was 
possible,  however,  in  the  near  future  was  evinced  by  President  McKinley^s  message 
to  Congress  in  December,  1900^  in  which  he  said:  'T  recommend  that  Congress  at 
its  present  session  apportion  representation  among  the  several  States  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution." 

The  Philippine  Insurrection. — The  present  paragraph  deals  exclusively  with  the 
operations  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines.  For  a  general  discussion  of  Conditions  in 
the  Philippines,  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  Amnesty  Proclamation,  etc.,  see 
those  subjects  tmder  the  Phiupfines. 

The  United  States  troops  in  the  Philippines  in  November,  1899,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  comprised  "905  offi- 
cers and  30,578  men  of  the  regular  force  and  594  officers  and  15,388  men  of  the 
volunteer  force,  making  an  aggregate  of  1499  officers  and  45,966  men;"  additional 
troops  at  that  time  cn  route  to  the  Philippines  brought  up  the  total  force  in  January 
to  2051  officers  and  63.483  men.  Except  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  military 
operations  during  1900  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  attacking  or  repelling  small 
detached  Filipino  forces,  and  of  sending  little  expeditions  to  all  quarters  of  the 
archipelago,  and  of  refighting  bands  that  had  been  thought  pacified.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  the  military  authorities  thought  that  the  insurrection  was  about  played 
out;  later,  however,  they  admitted  that  such  a  guerilla,  bushwhacking  war  as  was 
being  waged  had  no  determinable  limits,  and  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  with- 
draw troops  from  the  Philippines,  as  had  been  anticipated.  In  his  annual  message 
for  1900  the  secretary  of  war  emphasized  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  full 
strength  of  the  Eastern  forces,  and  legislation  to  that  end  was  recommended  to 
Congress.  The  situation  toward  the  end  of  1899  was  this:  Central  Luzon  with 
Manila  for  a  base  had  been  cleared  of  effective  Filipino  soldiery,  and  the  bands  had 
scattered  to  the  north  and  west  and  more  especially  to  the  south  of  the  island.  In 
Bulacan.  east  of  Manila,  and  in  Cavite,  south,  there  were  considerable  forces.  With 
the  exception  of  the  island  of  Negros,  the  Visayan  Islands,  south  of  the  island  of 
Luzon,  were  also  held  through  their  chief  seaport  towns  by  the  insurgents.  Com- 
munication between  the  Visayan  Islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Luzon 
was  held  through  road  and  trail  running  through  Bulacan.  In  leading  an  expedition 
which  broke  up  this  line  of  communication  Major-General  Lawton  was  killed  on 
December  18.  1899-  On  January  4,  1900,  operations  were  begun  under  General  J.  C. 
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Bates  in  Cavite.  Troops  under  General  Wheaton  confronted  the  Filipinos  in  tbe 
north  of  the  province,  while  another  force  under  General  Scbwan  moved  rapidly 
south,  keeping  east  of  the  province,  and  then  quidcly  turning  west  captured  the 
Filipino  bases  in  the  south  of  Cavite  and  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the  mountains.  *'By 
the  8th  of  February  the  organized  forces  of  the  insurants  in  the  region  mentioned 
had  ceased  to  exist."  In  the  meantime  a  force  under  Brigadier-General  William  A. 
Kobb6  had  taken  possession  of  and  opened  to  trade  the  principal  hemp  ports  in  tbe 
island  of  Albay,  the  extreme  southeastern  province  of  Luzon,  and  in  the  islands  of 
Leyte,  Samar,  and  Catanduanes.  An  expedition  under  Brigadier-General  James  M. 
Bell  left  Manila  on  February  15  and  took  possession  of  western  Albay  and  of  the 
north  and  south  Camarines  provinces,  which  were  gutted  with  Fuiptno  bands 
retreatim;  from  the  north.  In  March  General  Bates  established  garrisons  in  the 
island  01  Mindanao.  Coincidently  other  expeditions  marched  through  various  islands 
of  the  Visayan  group,  scattering  the  insurgents.  The  secretary  of  war  reported  that 
with  the  execution  of  these  movements  and  others  incidental  to  them  "all  lomul  and 
open  resistance  to  American  authority  in  the  Philippines  terminated,  leaving  only  an 
exceedingly  vexatious  and  annoying  guerilla  warfare  of  a  character  closely  approadi- 
ing  brigandage,  which  will  require  time,  patience,  and  good  judgment  to  finally  sup- 
press." An  instance  of  this  annoying  warfare  was  conveyed  in  a  despatch  from 
General  Otis  on  March  18,  s^ng  that  Manila  itself  was  "the  most  troublesnne 
centre  in  the  sitoation."  Though  United  States  forces  were  in  full  control,  Fili- 
pino plotting  and  scheming  there  went  on  unabated.  From  tbe  provinces  of  Zam- 
bales  and  Nueva  Ecija,  north  of  Manila,  came  reports  that  the  natives  were  being 
terrorized  by  their  compatriots  in  arms;  nearly  everywhere  in  Luzon  it  was  unsafe 
for  Americans  to  move  about  without  a  guard,  the  American  tenure  was  restricted 
to  the  garrisoned  towns.  On  April  7  the  "Division  of  the  Philippines"  was  created 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  with  General  Otis  in  command,  and  divided  into  four  depart- 
mets,  commanded  as  follows :  All  Luzon  north  of  the  provinces  of  Manila,  Moroi^. 
and  La  Infanta— that  is,  in  general  north  of  the  city  of  Manila— to  he  commanded  by 
Major-General  MacAr^ur;  the  remainder  of  Luzon  to  he  commanded  by  Major- 
General  John  C.  Bates ;  the  islands  south  of  southern  Ljizon  and  east  of  the  line  of 
longitude  121°  45'  and  northward  through  the  San  Bernardino  Straits  to  be  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  Robert  P.  Hughes ;  the  remainder  of  the  archipelago, 
including  the  island  of  Mindanao,  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  William 
A.  KobtK.  During  April  severe  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Luzon  and  in  the  island  of  Mindanao.  General  Otis  reported  that  from  January  i 
to  April  I  the  Filipinos  had  lost:  Killed,  1426;  captured,  1453,  and  that  large  quan- 
tities of  their  arms  had  been  captured.  On  May  5,  upon  the  rengnation  of  Goieral 
Otis,  Major-General  Arthur  MacArthur  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Division  of  the  Philippines.  On  May  6  General  Pantaleon  Garcia,  second  in  com- 
mand under  Aguinaldo,  was  captured  at  Jaen,  near  San  Isidro.  On  May  21  tfie 
conditions  in  southern  Luzon  were  so  threatening  and  the  attitude  of  the  insurgents 
so  uncompromising  to  those  of  the  natives  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans 
that  orders  were  given  not  to  attempt  at  that  time  to  organize  municipal  govern- 
ments. On  June  6  an  expedition  that  had  been  pursuing  Aguinaldo  in  the  north  of 
Luzon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  by  papers  belonging  to  Aguinaldo  which 
they  had  obtained  it  was  evident  that  many  natives  supposedly  friendly  to  the 
Americans,  and  especially  many  local  municipal  presidents,  reported  regularly  to 
Aguinaldo  upon  the  disposition  and  strength  of  the  American  troops.  In  the  early 
part  of  June  three  important  captures  were  made — namely,  General  Pio  del  Pilar, 
probably  the  most  aggressive  of  the  Filipino  leaders,  and  Generals  Hizon  and 
Cavestany.  At  the  end  of  June  it  was  reported  that  the  American  losses  for  all 
causes  during  the  year  past  were  1442.  On  June  21  General  MacArthur  published  an 
amnesty  proclamation  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Amnesty  Proclamation),  and 
on  the  same  day  some  300  of  the  most  prominent  Filipinos  in  the  islands,  including 
Generals  Garcia.  Pilar,  and  Macabulas,  met  to  formulate  terms  of  peace.  These 
included  amnesty,  the  return  of  confiscated  Filipino  property,  employment  for  the 
revolutionary  generals,  financial  aid  for  destitute  Filipino  soldiers,  the  rights  given 
under  the  American  Constitution,  the  establishment  of  civil  goremment,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  friars.  With  slight  modifications  all  these  requests  except  the 
last  were  acceded  to  by  General  MacArthur,  and  several  of  the  leading  generals  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  the  guerilla  warfare  showed  small  signs  of  abating.  In 
July  heavy  fighting  was  reported  at  Panay,  and  the  American  losses  there  for  the 
month  were  heavier  than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  In  August  conditions  seemed 
to  improve,  and  the  natives  in  the  north  of  Luzon  engaged  in  planting  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  had  done  since  the  war  broke  out  <Si  August  21  the  Philippine 
Commission  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Conditions  in  the  Philippines)  reported 
that  the  north  of  Luzon  was  practically  rid  of  insurgents;  that  only  the 
lagaiogs  and  such  allies  as  they  could  ronstrain  were  ktepiog  up  the  warfare,  and 
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that  if  the  election  in  the  United  States  endorsed  the  American  poliqr  in  the 
Philippines  the  remnant  of  the  insurrection  would  disappear  within  sixty  days.  In 
the  middle  of  September  there  was  renewed  and  heavy  fighting  in  central  and 
northern  Luzon.  A  battle  near  Laguna  de  Bay  between  nearly  looo  insurgents  and 
130  troops  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  Americans,  with  24  killed.  General  Young 
in  northern  Luzon  was  compelled  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  Toward  the  last  of 
October  heavy  fighting  took  place  near  Narvican  in  northwest  Luzon,  but  Gen- 
eral Young  had  by  that  time  been  reinforced,  so  that  the  insurgent  forces  did 
not  gain  headway.  The  election  in  the  United  States  seemed  to  make  very  little 
difference  in  the  activity  of  the  insurgents.  The  island  of  Samar,  which  was 
almost  completely  in  the  control  of  the  insurgents,  and  which  the  peaceable  natives 
were  leaving  was  gained  for  the  Americans  hy  an  ex^dition  under  General 
Hare.  Early  in  December  it  was  reported  that  many  msurgents  were  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  December  2  over  2000  natives  in  Ilocos  Sur  took  the  oath, 
and  later  it  was  stated  that  in  the  island  of  Panay  nearly  1000  a  day  were  swear- 
ing allegiance.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  about  70,000  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  Philippines.  The  secretary  of  war  stated  in  his  annual  report  that  in 
order  to  give  civil  government  and  protection  to  the  friendly  natives,  as  well  as  to 
pacify  the  islands,  over  400  different  posts  were  held  by  the  army.  "The  main- 
tenance of  these  posts,"  the  secretary  states,  "involves  the  continued  employment  of 
a  large  force,  but  as  the  Tagalogs  who  are  in  rebellion  have  deliberately  adopted  the 
policy  of  murdering,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  all  of  their  countrymen  who  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  the  maintenance  of  garrisons  is  at  present  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  peaceful  and  unarmed  Filipinos." 

Federal  Judiciary. — The  justices,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  dates  of  their  appointments  are  as  follows:  Melville  Weston  Fuller,  of  Illinois, 
chief  justice,  appointed  1888;  John  Marshall  Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  appointed  1877; 
Horace  Gray,  of  Massachusetts,  appointed  1881 ;  David  Josiah  Brewer,  of  Kansas, 
appointed  i88g;  Henry  Billings  Brown,  of  Michiran,  appointed  i8go;  Geoi^ 
Shiras,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  1892 ;  Edward  Douglass  White,  of  Louisiana, 
appointed  1894;  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  of  New  York,  appointed  1895;  Joseph  Mc- 
Kenna,  of  California,  appointed  1897.  Various  decisions  of  this  court  will  be  found 
under  the  separate  States,  or  under  the  articles  to  whose  subject  matter  the  decisions 
refer.   See  Railroads;  Banks — Banking,  etc. 

Constitutional  Status  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. — On  June  14,  1900,  Judge 
William  K.  Townsend,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  handed  down  a  decision  upholding  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  in  his  levy  of  duties  upon  tobacco  imported  from  Porto  Rico  into  New  York 
by  John  H.  Goetze,  on  June  o,  1899.  The  main  question  at  issue  was  whether,  under 
the  Paris  treaty,  and  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  Porto  Rico  was  a 
part  of  the  United  States  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  requires  that  "all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  The 
court  held  that  Porto  Rico,  before  its  cession  and  when  under  conquest,  was  a  part 
of  the  United  States  as  to  foreign  nations;  that  is,  "the  de  facto  title  to  the  soil  was 
in  the  United  States,  but  its  inhabitants  were  foreigners  to  the  Constitution."  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris  the  United  States  obtained  title  de  jure  to  the  island,  but  in  the 
absence  of  trea^  stipulations  or  legislation  by  Congress  the  political  status  of  its 
inhabitants  remained  unchanged.  The  United  States  is  not  an  unfettered  sovereign 
nation  unless  it  can  deal  with  territory  acquired  by  war  as  it  pleases.  For  if  inter- 
national considerations  debar  the  releasing  of  such  territory,  and  it  is  evidently  folly 
to  make  it  part  of  the  nation,  the  welfare  of  the  republic  is  imperilled  unless  liberty 
is  given  to  act  as  would  any  other  sovereign  nation.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
could  never  have  intended  to  give  the  United  States  such  a  limited  sovereig^nty  in 
foreign  affairs.  On  appeal  from  this  decision  the  case  was  then  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  (United  States),  and  was  placed  on  the  calendar  to  be  argued  on 
December  16,  igoo.  On  the  same  day  a  similar  case  involving  the  question  of  the 
constitutional  status  of  the  Philippines  came  before  that  court  It  appeared  in  this 
case  that  Emil  J.  Pepke,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  North  Dakota,  while 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  bought  there, 
subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  fourteen  diamond  rings.  His 
regiment  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco  on  the  31st  of  July,  1899,  and  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  a  United  States  transport,  and  was  discharged  from  service  on 
September  25,  1899.  From  California  Pepke  proceeded  to  Chicago,  11!.,  where  his 
fourteen  rings  were  seized  by  a  customs  officer  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
unlawfully  brouEht  into  the  United  States,  since  no  duty  had  been  paid  upon  them. 
The  court  in  which  action  was  brought  to  determine  the  matter  held  insufficient  a 
plea  filed  by  Pepke  relating  the  material  facts  and  alleging  that  the  property  was 
not  subject  to  customs  duties  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
Pepke  introduced  no  amended  answer  the  court  decreed  the  rit^s  forfeit  and 
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ordered  their  sale  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  United  States.  From  this  decisimi  Pe^ 
through  Charles  H.  Aldrich,  solicitor-general  in  the  Harrison  administration, 
brought  appeal  to  the  Supreme  &)urt.  Attorney-General  Griggs,  in  presenting  the 
case  of  the  government,  averred  that  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  not  a  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  clause  which  prescribed  that 
"all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 
The  words  "United  States."  the  attorney-general  stated,  were  used  in  three  different 
senses:  i.  To  designate,  by  a  corporate  name,  the  nation  or  governmental  entity. 
2.  To  refer  to  and  mean  the  States  composing  the  Union.  3.  To  connote,  in  an 
international  sense,  the  extent  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  For  example,  in  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  slavery  "shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction,"  the  words  "United  States"  are  used  in  the  second  meaning 
stated,  and  then  by  an  additive  clause  the  provisions  of  the  section  are  extended  to 
appljr  to  the  United  States  internationally — ^that  is,  the  States  and  also  whatever 
Territories  or  dependencies  may  be  subject  to  them.  But  the  constitutional  require- 
ment for  uniform  customs  duties  applies  only  to  the  geographical  area  comprised  by 
the  States.  It  is  not  based  upon  citizenship,  but  upon  the  place  of  origin  of  mer- 
chandise. And  therefore  if  merchandise  brought  from  without  the  States  ts  taxed 
equally  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  is 
complied  with.  But  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  allege  that  this  requirement  is  not 
complied  with  when  merchandise  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  is  taxed 
because  the  Constitution  gives  no  authority  for  assuming  sovereignty  over  any  lands 
except  as  they  are  incorporated  and  made  part  of  the  "United  States"  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  tax  clause,  correspond- 
ingly enlat^ed  This  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  however,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral held  to  be  inadmissible.  For  the  United  States  is  d€  facto  a  sovereign  naticm. 
entitled  under  international  law  to  "deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  or  ceded 
territory  as  it  sees  fit."  But  the  denial  of  this  power  would  seriously  curtail,  rela- 
tively to  other  nations.  United  States  sovereignty.  If  such  a  curtailment  were  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution,  it  is  incredible  that  the  framers,  who  were  well  versed 
in  the  law  of  nations,  should  not  have  made  statement  to  that  effect,  and  therefore 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  can 
not  equally  compete  with  other  nations  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  can  so  com- 
pete. This  view  also  was  held  by  those  early  statesmen  who  knew  at  first  hand  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  the  doubts  of  Jefferson  concerning  Uie  I^^iiyi^M 
purchase  were  not  as  to  whether  the  United  States  could  acquire  foreign  territory, 
but  whether  such  territory,  held  as  a  possession,  could  be  annexed  to  and  made  part 
of  the  United  States.  That  Congress  has  likewise  believed  the  United  States  to  be 
a  fully  sovereign  nation  is  shown  by  two  facts:  i.  "The  treaty-making  power  of  the 
government  has  exercised  the  right  to  deal  with  the  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  ceded 
territory  in  every  treaty  of  cession  from  1805  to  i8gS,"  and  the  status  fixed  has  varied 
exceedingly.  2.  Congress  has  in  all  instances  of  organized  territory  specifically  ex- 
tended to  them  the  federal  laws.  To  Vermont,  for  example,  at  one  time  a  Territory, 
the  revenue  laws  were  by  legislative  act  made  applicable.  But  this  would  have  beoi 
an  act  of  supererogation  if  the  Constitution  extended  to  Vermont  ex  troprio  vigore. 
The  court  asked  the  attorney-general  whether,  in  his  opinion,  if  Congress  ccnild 
extend  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  the  Territories  it  could  also  take  them  away. 
The  attorney-general  answered  that  the  laws  once  extended  created  an  invtolaUe 
contract  which  could  not  be  broken.  Turning  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Constito- 
tion  by  the  courts  the  attorney-general  stated  that  with  one  partial  exception  judicial 
decision  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  government  upheld  the  right  of  Congress  to 
govern  the  Territories.  The  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Mormon  Church  case:  "It 
would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  the  United  States  has  power  to  acquire  territory  and 
no  power  to  govern  it  when  acquired.  The  United  States  Government  is  the  only 
one  which  can  impose  laws  upon  the  Territories,  and  its  sovereignty  over  them  is 
complete."  The  court  asked  to  what  extent  then  Congress  could  impose  a  tariff  on  the 
unorganized  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Alaska,  and  the  court  pointed 
out  that  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said:  "The  power  to  collect  and  lay  doties. 
imposts  and  excises  may  be  exercised  and  must  be  exercised  throughout  the  United 
States,"  reference  was  had  not  only  to  the  States  but  also  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  attorney-general  said  that  of  all  judicial 
decisions  onl^  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  ex  Propria 
vigore  extension  of  the  Constitution.  This  doctrine,  the  attorney-general  said,  was 
invented  by  Calhoun  as  a  means  of  irrevocably  fastening  slavery  upon  California  Mid 
New  Mexico ;  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  previous  views  of  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
and  the  affirming  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  been  tacitly  ignored  and 
repudiated  in  later  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  in  congressional  action.  Cotmsel 
for  the  plaintiffs,  in  combating  the  views  of  the  attorney-general,  stated  (i)  tfait 
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Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  when  the  merchandise  in  point  was  brought  from 
them,  were  not  "foreign  countries"  within  the  meaning  of  the  congressional  tariff 
act,  and  (2)  that  if  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  to  be  deemed  "foreign  coun- 
tries" under  that  act,  then  that  act  violated  as  to  those  countries  the  constitutional 
provision  that  "all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  must  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States."  This  last  statement  brought  the  case  to  depend,  as  in  the  attorney- 
general's  argument,  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
were  a  part  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  clause 
regarding  imposts.  The  Ccmstitution,  counsel  held,  established  one  national  govern- 
ment restricted  always  and  everywhere  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  especially 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  or  which  are  not  prohibited  and  are  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution.  Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  forbid  the  taxing  of  imports  from  unorganized  territories,  still 
such  taxes  are  unconstitutional,  because  they  violate  the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
to  establish  one  immutable  form  of  government  applying  equally  to  all  lands  under 
the  domain  of  the  United  States.  The  cases  cited  by  the  attorney-general  wherein 
it  is  claimed  that  the  absolute  dominion  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  is  sus- 
tained refer  to  claims  for  political,  not  for  civil,  rights.  Those  decisions  do,  how- 
ever, view  the  provisions  of  die  Constitution  "not  as  bound  by  any  limits  in  their 
application  to  person,  place,  or  time,  but  as  intended  always,  everywhere,  and  for 
all."  As  then  the  affirmations  of  the  Constitution  are  absolute,  so  are  the  prohibitions, 
which  are  their  inseparable  concomitants.  From  this  it  follows  that  immediately 
that  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  acquired  those  prohibitions  applied  to  them. 
In  this  connection  counsel  claimed  that  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  that, 
as  concerned  imposts,  the  words  "throughout  the  United  States,"  meant  also  Ter- 
ritories, was  conclusive  as  to  the  inclusion  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  and  the 
contention  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  also  cited. 
UlliTlil>  STATES  FISH  OOMMISSi^N.  See  Fish  and  Fishekies. 

0NITED  STATES  MIUTAR7  AOAmiT.  See  Military  Academy,  Unitsd 
States. 

umyMHBAT.TflTS,  a  body  of  Christians  who  believe  in  the  final  salvation  of 
man,  and  hold  that  evil  is  temporary  and  good  eternal,  originated  from  the  theolc^ 
of  the  Rev.  John  Murrajr,  an  English  preacher  who  came  to  America  in  177a  Their 
doctrines  are  expressed  in  the  Winchester  Profession  of  Belief,  adopted  1803 ;  their 
church  constitution  is  a  modified  Presbyteriantsm,  in  which  a  general  convention, 
elected  by  the  various  State  conventions,  and  meeting  annually  in  October,  is  su- 
preme. On  January  22,  1900,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  last  convention  held  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  made 
recommendations  directed  toward  closer  co-operation  between  the  two  churches. 
Returns  for  the  past  year  show  that  the  Universalists  have  735  ministers,  764 
churches,  and  52,926  members,  exclusive  of  144  in  Japan,  where  the  mission  church 

fives  indications  of  future  ability  to  assume  its  own  entire  administration.  A  total  of 
1,602,987  was  paid  to  the  various  mterprises  of  the  church,  of  which  $214,672  was 
exp«ided  on  church  edifices,  $239,973  on  educational  institutions,  and  $78,673  on 
missions. 

UNlVEHSmSS,  ABIBIUOAN,  ASSOCIATION  OF,  was  orpnized  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  Chicago  during  February,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  relating  to  graduate  study.  Its  initial  membership  consists 
of  California,  Catholic,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Stanford,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale  universities. 
Other  institutions  may  be  admitted  at  the  annual  conference  on  the  invitation  of  the 
committee  endorsed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  of  the_  association.  The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  new  association  wtU  be  held  in  Chica^  in  Febmary,  1901. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  private  and  the  discussions  as  informal  as  possible.  Officers 
1900-01:  President,  Harvard  University;  vice-president,  California  Universitjr; 
secretary,  Chicago  University ;  additional  members  of  executive  committee,  Columbia 
University,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

UMIVEHSITIBS  AND  OOIXSOBS.  The  year  1900  was  characterized  by 
unusual  prosperity  and  activity  in  the  universities  and  colleges.  Many  important 
questions  relating  to  these  institutions  have  been  discussed,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  present  condition  and  future  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, especially  in  its  bearings  on  college  entrance  requirements;  the  constitution 
and  fate  of  the  independent  American  college ;  the  elective  system,  and  other  mat- 
ters affecting  the  collwe  curriculum ;  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  professional 
school :  the  length  of  the  college  course;  schools  of  graduate  instruction;  simplifica- 
tion of  degrees;  and  the  relation  of  endowment  to  academic  freedom  of  speech. 
These  and  other  topica  of  the  year  will  be  found  treated  below  in  the  followii^ 
paragraphs. 
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The  Elective  System, — ^The  policy  of  allowing  the  freshman  in  Arts  oonsidmble 
freedom  in  shaping  his  college  course  is  being  widely  adopted,  not  only  in  those  insti- 
tutions,  especially  in  the  West,  which  are  little  hampered  by  tradition,  but  in  some  of 
•the  oldest  and  most  conservative  colleges.  At  Harvard,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
prominent  colleges  in  the  country  to  adopt  the  elective  system,  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared covering  the  period  of  the  past  fifteen  years.  These,  while  they  do  not  furriish 
material  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  sjrstem,  support  the  belief  that  as  a  body  ^ 
students  use  the  system  with  reasonable  mtelltgence,  with  no  extreme  ^>eaaliz3tion, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  judicious  choice  of  correlated  subjects.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Harvard  authorities  is,  that  a  boy  with  proper  training  may  use  the  system  wisely; 
with  improper  training,  he  will  accomplish  more  than  under  any  other  system;  wiA 
his  future  career  determined,  he  needs  free  election ;  without  any  knowledge  of  his 
future  profession,  he  should  choose  in  those  fields  where  he  takes  most  pleasure  2nd 
where  he  may  be  able  to  excel.  The  only  study  absolutely  required  in  Harvard's 
G>llege  course  is  English,  and  even  this  may  be  passed  up  under  certain  conditions. 
At  Cornell,  since  i%g^,  all  subjects  within  the  A.B.  course  are  elective.  Here,  as  at 
Harvard,  no  decided  trend  01  selection  which  promises  to  make  any  one  group  of 
studies  prominent  has  been  observed.  The  dean  reports  that  the  average  degree 
of  preparation  in  entrance  Greek  has  been  steadily  rising.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents who  elect  Greek  in  their  freshman  year  is  greater  than  the  number  who  for- 
merly studied  required  Greek,  but  the  number  of  such  is  smaller  in  the  sophomore 
year.  At  Yale  the  work  of  the  senior  year  has  been  made  entirely  elective  for 
the  first  time,  and  for  the  sophomores  a  large  portion  of  the  course  has  been  made 
elective,  as  the  basis  for  the  future  work  of  the  college.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
lies  in  the  president's  report  that  this  change  was  necessary  "in  order  that  the 
ffraduate  of  Yale  College  might  stand  on  the  same  level  in  beginning  lus  pro- 
fessional studies  which  is  attained  by  the  graduates  of  other  first-rate  collies  at  the 
present  day."  This  change  in  one  of  the  most  conservative  American  colleges  is 
among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  year.  President  Hadtey  reports  that  the 
fear  that  sophomore  election  would  mean  an  unintelligent,  and  perhaps  frivt>loas. 
choice  of  studies,  has  proved  unfounded.  At  Brown  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
faculty  that  the  elective  system  needs  to  be  surrounded  with  certain  safeguards. 
The  president  does  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  students  elect  courses  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  ea$y,  but  he  does  find  that  they  select  them  often  under  a 
misconception,  or  merely  with  regard  to  recitation  hours.  He  finds  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  specialize — which  is  an  opposite  report,  it  will  be  noted,  to  that  given  out  by 
Harvard — and  to  give  to  technic^  trainin|;  the  years  which  should  be  dedicated 
to  breadth  of  culture  and  enrichment  of  spirit  He  points  out  that  the  dangers  of 
the  system  should  be  minimized  by  personal  counsel  and  by  a  grouping  of  studies 
with  such  regard  to  their  natural  sequences  as  shall  prevent  the  years  ofcollege  life 
from  becoming  mere  Wandcrjdkrc. 

At  the  University  of  Indiana,  which  occupies  the  middle  course  between  a  rigid 
curriculum  and  restricted  selection  of  studies,  the  president  testifies  that  such  sub- 
jects as  English,  language,  history  and  economics  have  attracted  a  far  larger  stu- 
dent body  than  do  either  the  physical  or  biological  sciences,  and  that  the  elective 
policy  has  improved  the  whole  student  body  and  stimulated  teaching.  At  the 
University  of  Nebraska  the  group  system  was  abolished  in  1900  in  the  academic 
courses  and  free  election  given  in  all  but  the  freshman  year.  The  result  has  been 
great  liberalizing  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  yet  there  has  not  been  much  seardi 
for  easy  combinations.  The  language  departments  have  not  been  neglected,  as  it  wis 
feared  might  be  the  case.  Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale,  in  an  article  written  in  1900  00 
Cttrrcnt  College  Problems,  argues  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  present  coHoe 
curriculum  cannot  wisely  be  made  optional,  for  it  belongs  oh  the  other  than  oe 
university  side  of  the  college,  being  an  indispensable  part  of  that  training  whidi 
enables  the  student  to  exercise  such  choice  of  subjects  and  teachers  as  beknigs  to 
university  education.  The  university  itself  must  decide  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  such  education  the  student  must  have  in  order  to  enter  into  its  freedom.  He 
believes  especially  that  the  freshman  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  election. 

The  College  Curriculum. — Many  institutions  now  recognize  that  a  student  may, 
without  sacrificing  anything  of  value  educationally  in  his  college  course,  take  a  part 
or  ^1  of  the  senior  work  in  professional  departments,  and  credit  is  often  given  for 
such  work  toward  the  degree  both  of  the  college  and  the  professional  school  The 
question  is  best  illustrated  by  the  action  taken  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  fac- 
ulty in  1899-1900,  whereby,  by  a  readjustment  of  courses,  the  upper-class  work  of  the 
college  has  been  so  modified  as  to  be  preliminary  to  the  professional  course  (in  tins 
case  the  School  of  Medicine)  which  is  to  follow.  In  other  words,  the  college  now 
recognizes  educational  value  in  the  first  year's  studies  in  the  Medical  School,  and  the 
Medical  School  recognizes  professional  value  in  certain  studies  of  the  upper  jrearsof 
the  college,  making  it  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain  both  d^rees  in  seven  years. 

Such  l^slatioOf  which  is  becoming  more  common  every  year,  not  only  makes  it 
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more  ea^  for  the  professional  school  to  become  a  graduate  school,  but  is  another 
step  in  the  tendency  to  allow  a  student  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree  in  three  years. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  thus  shortening  the  colle^ 
course,  it  is  undeniably  a  fact  that  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  At  the  close 
of  1900  steps  were  being  taken  at  Yale  to  rearrange  the  curriculum,  so  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  student  to  obtain  the  A.B.  degree  in  three  years.  The  correlation 
of  work  in  the  college  and  the  professional  schools  has  already  practically  short- 
ened the  college  course  to  three  years  in  some  universities.  At  the  independent 
colleges,  however,  the  absence  of  professional  schools  adds  difficulties  to  the  problem 
of  reducing  the  length  of  the  course.  "Those  most  deeply  interested  in  education," 
says  President  Carter,  of  Williams,  "will  not  agree  in  this  solution,  and  we  may 
see  some  institutions  offering  a  three  years*  course  and  some  insisting  on  the  longer 
period  within  the  next  decade.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  if  in  the  oldest 
nniversities  the  three  years'  course  is  established,  the  practical  American  mind  will 
let  the  longer  period  of  liberal  training  everywhere  disappear.  The  change,  if  it 
«ome,  may  prove  a  serious  loss  to  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  which  have  had  a 
most  honorable  history  and  have  conspicuously  shown  in  their  graduates  the  value 
of  four  years  of  liberal  training."  According  to  President  Thwinc,  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  the  earlier  entrance  of  men  into  their  professioniu  life  is  better 
secured  by  a  final  adjustment  of  the  first  years  taken  than  by  a  shortening  of  the 
college  course  itself.  He  believes  that  a  shortening  of  the  college  course  to  three 
years  would  not  be  advisable  at  Western  Reserve.  One  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  the  shorter  course,  but  one  often  overlooked,  President  Thwing  states  as  fol- 
lows: "The  longer  the  college  course,  ihe  richer  the  results  for  the  student.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  course  represents  only  a 
share  of  the  worth  of  the  training  received.  This  worth  is  found  far  more  in  the 
teacher  than  in  the  teaching.  Also  it  is  found  in  no  small  degree  in  the  association 
of  the  students  with  each  other."  Harvard,  as  is  well  known,  favors  the  shorter 
course.  In  the  class  of  1900  about  fifty  students  had  completed,  or  nearly  completed, 
the  work  required  for  the  A.B.  degree,  and  were  for  the  most  part  registered  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  college,  in  professional  schools,  and  there  were  many  more 
on  leave  of  absence  who  actually  took  the  degree  in  three  years.  Professor  C.  L. 
Smith,  of  Harvard,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  thinks  that  the  abridgment  of  the 
undergraduate  course  will  be  one  of  the  next  general  advances  in  education.  "There 
is  no  danger  now,"  he  says,  "as  would  have  been  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  of  turning 
the  student  away  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  growth  of  graduate  schools  has 
familiarized  every  student  with  the  fact  that  the  bachelor's  degree  is  no  longer  the 
crown  of  a  liberal  education,  but  only  the  first  degree  in  arts.  This  is  true,  not  only 
of  the  universities,  but  of  the  independent  colleges,  for  the  best  of  which  it  wotdd 
not  be  difficult  to  provide  two  or  three  additional  years,  and  there  is  ground  for  con- 
fidence that  the  number  of  those  who  would  take  such  an  extended  course  would  be 
considerable."  The  college,  he  adds,  must  be  a  place  of  freedom  with  responsibility, 
and  the  old  question  of  classics  versus  modem  learning  will  be  decided  by  the 
student  himself  in  accordance  with  his  own  mental  needs  and  tastes.  At  Princeton, 
new  academic  entrance  conditions,  which  are  to  go  into  effect  in  1902,  have  been 
BO  framed  that  a  candidate  may,  at  his  option,  enter  the  college  upon  advanced 
standing,  by  passing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  freshman  year.  In  the  latter  case  he 
may  practically  gain  his  bachelor's  degree  in  three  years. 

English  in  the  Curriculum.— The  report  of  the  president  of  Yale  for  1900  states 
that  among  all  college  studies  English  is  the  one  which  most  steadily  grows  in 
public  favor.  It  is  also  recorded  that  in  1900  English  was  for  the  first -time  intro- 
duced as  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  freshman  year  at  Yale  on  the  same  level  as  either 
Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  being  elected  by  upper-class  students  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  and  its  serious  study  outside  the  curriculum  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
At  Harvard,  where  the  faculty  has  gradually  abolished  all  required  English  in  the 
three  upper  college  classes,  undergraduates  are  resorting  in  lat^  numbers  to  the 
elective  courses  in  English.  One  of  the  commonest  remarks  heard  to-da^  is  ^t 
the  college  graduate  is  uneducated  in  his  native  tongue  and  is  unable  to  write  clear, 
forcible  English,  and  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  insufficient  preparation  in  the 
elements  of  writing  which  the  college  freshman  receives  in  his  preparatory  courses. 
It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  startling  to_  learn  that  Harvard  is  encoOfaging  candidates 
for  admission  to  carry  their  preparation  to  such  a  point  as  to  anticipate  freshman 
!&iglish,  and  has  declared,  through  the  dean  of  the  college,  the  belief  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  formal  training  in  the  writing  of  English  desirable  for  every  college 
graduate  can  now  be  obtained  early  in  the  secondary  school,  so  that  the  time  required 
in  the  college  can  safely  be  reduced. 

Entrance  Requirements  and  the  Secondary  Schools. — It  is  officially  reported  that 
the  special  reason  for  the  recent  great  increase  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Otlifomia  is  the  develcmment  of  public  hi^  schools  in  the  State  in  their  relation 
throngh  well-formulated  courses  to  the  activities  of  the  university.  This  condition 
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is  demonstrative  of  the  tendency  in  the  West,  where  the  umvershy  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  State  educational  system,  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  lower  schools.  In  the  South  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the  University  of 
Texas  are  examples  of  institutions  which  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  ol 
secondary  education,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  especially,  and  each  hu 
now  about  100  affiliated  schools  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  university 
courses  on  certificate.  In  1902  new  entrance  requirements  of  modem  langua^ 
and  natural  sciences  will  go  into  effect  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  thereafter 
these  subjects  will  be  added  to  English  history,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek,  ia 
which  subjects  the  Texas  schools  are  now  affiliated.  In  Wisconsin  in  1900,  121  out 
of  153  four-year  high  schools  were  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  university.  In  many 
of  the  States  standard  courses  are  prepared  for  the  lower  schools  by  the  Stale 
universities,  which  give  aid  also  through  their  summer  schools,  special  courses, 
teachers'  colleges,  and  visits  of  inspection.  In  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1900 
new  entrance  requirements  were  adopted,  based  on  what  is  bein^  done  in  the  best 
high  schools  of  the  State,  instead  of  what  is  required  for  entrance  mto  other  colleges. 
This,  according  to  the  report  of  the  president,  closes  the  gap  between  the  high 
schools  and  university,  but  it  might  be  added  that  tt  is  a  question  whether  it  con- 
tributes to  raise  the  standard  of  citber.  One  bad  tendency  which  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  relations  of  the  Western  State  universities  to  the  secondary  schools  is 
the  strong  desire  of  the  high  schools  to  affiliate  with  the  universities,  leading  many 
to  carry  heavier  courses  of  study  than  they  are  able.  As  a  partial  offset  to  this,  some 
of  the  universities  are  carrying  subfreshman,  or  preparatory,  courses.  This,  at  the 
best,  is  a  makeshift.  It  is  notable  that  several  preparatory  departments  were  dis- 
continued by  universities  in  1900.  In  Missouri  it  is  a  serious  proposition  that  the  high 
schools  gradually  become  industrial  as  well  as  literary  and  scientific,  including 
courses  not  only  in  "mechanics,  horticulture,  and  entomology,  but  domestic  science." 

Among  chatwes  in  entrance  requirements  during  1900  may  be  mentioned,  as  exam- 
ples, those  of  Michigan  and  Columbia.  In  the  literary  department  of  Michigan 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  greater  flexibility,  the  only  studies  now 
insisted  upon  being  English,  mathematics,  and  physics,  the  remaining  requirements 
— a  little  over  one-half — being  optional  among  certain  selected  groups.  At  Columbia 
a  slight  modification  for  admission  now  makes  it  possible  to  enter  the  college 
without  Latin,  which  may  be  taken  after  matriculation.  This  change,  thoi^ 
seemingly  unimportant,  is  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  relating  the  college  to 
the  high  school  in  a  natural  and  effective  way  and  making  it  possible  for  the  colI^c, 
without  abandoning  other  regular  classical  education,  to  accept  graduates  from  any 
public  high  school,  instead  of  graduates  from  so-called  classical  high  schools  only. 
Columbia  has  also,  in  line  with  recommendations  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  made  such  changes  as  shall  express  her  entrance  requirements  in  pointi 
rather  than  subjects — a  change  in  the  direction  of  greater  flexibility.  California 
took  a  somewhat  similar  action  in  1900  to  the  extent  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
training  is  more  important  than  subject-matter.  Both  these  changes  mean  a  neater 
af^roach  under  present  conditions  toward  unification  of  entrance  requirements 
among  colleges.  Amherst  also  in  1899-1900  made  such  changes  that  a  freshman 
may  enter  the  college  with  only  one  ancient  language.  In  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  certificate  system,  as  opposed  to  entrance  on  examination,  important  testimony 
is  given  in  the  1900  reports  from  Brown  University  and  Smith  College,  The 
trustees  of  the  latter  institution  after  twenty  years'  experience  have  decided  that 
it  is  far  better  to  permit  the  practice  of  admitting  on  certificate,  it  being  the  opinioo 
of  the  president  that  the  system,  properly  administered,  obtains  belter  work  from 
the  student.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  uncertainty  of  examinations  is  not  conducive 
to  the  best  work,  and  the  attendant  drilling  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
certain  colleges  overshadows  the  importance  of  the  real  development  of  the  students. 
President  Faunce  of  Brown  reports  that  all  the  colleges  of  New  England,  with  («o 
important  exceptions,  now  admit  students  of  some  schools  by  certificate,  instead  of 
examination.  But  the  certificate  method  may  be  said  to  have  evils  of  its  own.  The 
systematic  visitation  of  the  secondary  schools  by  the  college  authorities,  as  in  tbe 
case  of  the  universities  of  Michigan  and  California,  President  Faunce  considers 
most  desirable.  Hereafter  at  Brown  each  school  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
certification  for  a  definite  period,  varying  with  the  a^e  and  standing  of  the  sdioc^ 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  school  must  again  submit  a  statement,  and  the 
approval  may  then  be  renewed.  No  student  is  fully  matriculated  until  the  close  of 
the  first  term  of  his  freshman  year,  when  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  profit 
by  the  college  course.  Brown  reports  that  certification  in  &iglish  has  been  almost 
always  unsatisfactory,  and  favors  some  combination  of  certification  and  examinatioa 

Important  and  definite  action  regarding  uniform  college  entrance  requirements 
was  taken  in  1900  hv  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.    An  examination  board  was  appointed,  indudiag 
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a  representative  of  each  college  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  which  has  a 
freshman  class  of  not  less  than  fifty  members,  except  Princeton  Universi^.  The 
five  representatives  of  secondary  schools  upon  the  board  are  appointed  by  the 
association  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the 
board  to  those  students  who  take  the  uniform  examinations  will  be  accepted  for 
such  subjects  as  they  cover  by  the  co-operating  colleges  and  by  Princeton  University. 
It  is  assumed  that  they  will  also  be  accepted  by  all  colleges,  wherever  situated,  which 
admit  by  certificate.  It  is  hoped  that  all  other  colleges  will  accept  them  as  a  satis- 
factory alternative  for  their  own  separate  admission  examinations.  No  college  which 
accepts  these  certificates  in  lieu  of  separate  admission  examinations  is  asked  to 
surrender  its  right  to  enforce  such  standards  of  excellence  as  it  pleases  or  to  make 
such  allowance  as  it  wishes  for  character  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  students 
applying  for  admission.  The  certificate  will  simply  state  that  the  holder  was 
examined  at  a  stated  time  and  place  in  specified  subjects,  and  that  as  a  result  of 
such  examinations  he  received  the  rating  entered  upon  the  certificate.  Each  college 
wilt  determine  for  itself  what  maximum  ratings  it  will  accept  as  satisfactory.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  uniform  examinations  held  by  the  board  will  in  time  supersede  all 
separate  admission  examinations  now  held  by  the  several  colleges.  The  examinations 
will  be  held  on  June  17-21,  1901,  at  various  cities  and  institutions. 

Degrees. — ^The  question  concerning  the  future  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  a  pressing  one  in  collegiate  education,  and  has  agitated  to  some 
extent  every  American  college.  The  president  of  Brown,  in  his  report  for  1900, 
discusses  the  question  as  to  whether  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  both  Greek  and 
Latin  shall  be  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  whether,  in  recognition  of  the 
larger  part  which  the  so-called  modern  studies  have  come  to  play  in  education,  the 
degree  of  A.B.  shall  be  given  for  one  ancient  language,  provided  that  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  the  other  language  is  presented  by  the  student.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  nearly  an  even  division  of  opinion  on  this  question.  Of  a  list  recently 
made  of  33  important  universities  in  this  country,  12  institutions  require  Greek  for 
the  degree  of  A.B. — ^namely,  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Western  Reserve, 
Chicago,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Colorado,  California,  and 
Vanderbilt;  and  n  institutions  grant  the  degree  without  Greek — namely,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Stanford,  and  Northwestern.  The  A.B.  degree  can  be  obtained  in  some  institutions, 
as  at  Harvard  and  Cornell,  where  the  entire  course  is  practically  elective,  without 
any  ancient  language  whatever.  The  question  of  not  requiring  Greek  was  debated 
by  the  Brown  faculty  during  1900  in  a  series  of  meetings,  extending  over  several 
months,  but  no  conclusion  has  as  yet  been  reached.  President  Faunce  sums  up  the 
question  as  follows :  "Those  who  advocate  the  retention  of  our  present  requirements 
do  so  on  the  ground  that  there  is  really  no  substitute  for  the  culture  furnished  by  the 
Greek  language  and  literature;  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  has  a  historic  meaning, 
which  may  not  lightly  be  surrendered ;  that  for  other  courses  of  study  other  degrees 
should  be  given,  and  that  at  the  present  time  we  should  strenuously  resist  any 
tendency  to  displace  'culture  studies'  by  .'bread-and-butter  studies,'  which  more 
properly  belong  in  technical  or  professional  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
advocate  a  change  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  has  already  lost 
its  historic  meanmg,  being  annually  granted  to  hundreds  of  graduates  who  present 
only  one  ancient  language;  that  it  properly  denotes  the  attainment  of  a  liberal 
education  by  whatever  means  attained;  that  in  view  of  the  great  development  of 
modern  science  and  modem  industry  a  larger  place  should  be  allowed  to  the  sciences 
than  the  modern  languages  in  education,  and  that  Greek,  if  it  be  so  interesting  and 
valuable  as  is  claimed,  no  longer  needs  a  system  of  'protection,'  but  may  be  trusted 
to  stand  upon  its  own  merits  and  attract  students  by  its  inherent  worth." 

A  consideration  of  this  question  has  drawn  into  discussion  the  allied  subject  of 
the  simplification  of  degrees.  For  many  years  the  first  degree  conferred  by  the 
American  college  was  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A.B.  The  American  college 
now  confers  as  the  first  degree  not  only  A.B.,  but  also  Badielor  of  Letters,  B.L ; 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  FhTB.,  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  B.S.,  added  dq^es  caused 
by  the  change  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  which  itself  was  caused  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  scientific  knowledge  and  modem  languages  and  literature. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  great  diversity  in  respect  to  the  significance  of  the  first 
degree.  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University  gives  a  list  of  colleges, 
grouped  according  to  the  number  of  baccalaureate  degrees  conferred.  Those  which 
conferred  only  one  in  1900  were:  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Williams,  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Vassar,  Radcliffe,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Wellesley. 
Two  bachelors'  degrees  were  given  at  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Texas,  and  Amherst ; 
three  at  Chicago,  California,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Boston,  New 
York,  Wesleyan,  Hobart,  and  Tufts;  and  four  at  Northwestern,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.   The  president  recommends  that  by  reason  of  the  changes  that  have 
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been  made  in  respect  to  the  significance  of  the  d^rree  of  A.B.»  on  and  after  tht 
commencement  of  1901  the  d^ree  of  A.B.  be  conferred  on  all  students  of  Western 
Reserve  who  have  completed  the  r^ular  coll^  courses.  Similar  action  is  bdog 
taken  by  many  universities  in  reference  to  the  higher  degrees.  At  the  University  of 
Michigan  it  has  been  decided  to  abolish  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Philosophy  and 
Master  of  Letters  and  to  confer  henceforth  only  that  of  Master  of  Arts  00  ill 
bachelors  who  may  earn  the  master's  degree,  alUiough  Master  of  Science  may  be 
taken  at  option  by  scientific  students.  President  Aogell  reports  that  there  is  30 
unnecessary  variety  of  masters'  degrees  to  designate  work  which  often  docs  not 


degrees  refers  likewise  to  the  masters' :  '"The  history  of  the  bachelor  s  degree  stnce 
the  revival  of  learning  is  either  vague  or  obscure  or  complex,  being  characterized 
by  a  medley  which  at  present  also  characterizes  its  various  relationships.  The 
general  significance  of  the  degree,  however,  is  clear.  The  one  upon  whom  it  is 
conferred  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  trained  intellectual  power  and  one 
possessed  of  liberal  learning.  "11113  interpretation  is,  of  course,  not  infrequeotlr 
unjust  Formerly,  as  the  content  of  the  college  curriculum  was  simple,  the  one 
who  received  the  degret  was  supposed  to  be  a  scholar  in  the  ancient  classics  and  is 
simple  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  With  the  vast  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
knowled^  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system  of  studies  as  a  conse- 
quence, It  is  no  longer  possible  to  make  an  inference  respecting  the  content  of  the 
knowle^e  possessed  by  him  who  receives  the  degree.  Knowledge  of  the  greatest 
variety  is  possessed  by  men  who  graduate  from  the  same  college  and  who  receive 
the  same  degree.  But  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  certainly  stand  for 
the  possession  of  trained  power  as  a  thinker.  This  is  as  exact  an  inteipretatioo 
of  the  significance  of  the  d^ree  as  can  now  be  had." 

One  of  the  most  radical  innovations  in  the  matter  of  conferring  degrees  is  that 
adopted  by  the  Universitj;  of  Chicago,  which  conferred  in  igoo  for  the  first  time  the 
title,  or  degree,  of  Associate  in  Arts,  Philostmhy,  and  Science  upon  those  students 
who  had  completed  the  work  of  the  junior  colleges— that  is,  the  work  of  tlK  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  in  the  undergraduate  departments  of  the  tmiversity. 
Briefly,  it  is  believed  that  the  results  of  this  degree  will  be  as  follows:  (i)  Many 
students  will  find  it  convenient  to  give  up  college  work  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year;  (2)  many  students  who  wotdd  not  otherwise  do  so  may  undertake  at  least 
two  years  of , college  work;  (3)  the  professional  schools  will  bie  able  to  raise  their 
standard  for  admission,  and  in  any  case  many  who  desire  a  professional  educati<»i 
will  take  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  work;  (4)  many  academies  and  high 
schools  will  be  encouraged  to  develc^  hif^er  work;  (s)  many  colleges  which  have 
not  the  means  to  do  the  work  of  the  semor  and  junior  ^rears  will  be  satisfied  under 
this  arrangement  to  do  the  lower  work.  A  full  discussion  of  the  question  is  given 
in  the  quarterly  report  of  President  Harper,  presented  April  t90a 

Recent  Professional  Schools,  etc.— The  foundation  of  numerous  professiona/, 
technical  and  scientific  schools  of  a  high  order,  especially  in  connection  with  uni- 
versities, has  been  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  tendencies  of  the  century.  The  latest 
form  of  professional  school  in  America  is  that  of  forestiy,  the  first  of  such  schools 
being  established  at  Cornell  in  i8g8  and  the  second  at  Yale  in  1900,  while  efforts  are 
being  made  to  found  similar  departments  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan.  Wiscon- 
sin, and  California.  (See  Fobestsy,  paragraph  American  Forestry  Sdiools.)  An- 
other recent  tendency  is  the  establishment  of  courses  and  schools  of  business  and 
finance.  In  reference  to  a  school  of  commerce  recently  organized  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  the  president  reports  that  the  university  apparently  is  appealing  to  a 
considerable  class  of  the  community  whose  needs  for  higher  education  were  not  met 
by  any  of  the  courses  previously  established.  Certain  courses  in  the  department  ot 
finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were  replaced  in  1899-1900  by  a  new  four- 
years'  course  in  commerce  and  industry,  in  which  business  and  business  life  wilt  be 
taught,  not  as  an  occupation  alone,  but  as  involving  "duties  that  readi  bi^nd  self, 
with  principles  that  control  them^  and  with  auxiliary  sciences  or  disciplines  that  can- 
not be  ignored."  At  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  year  special  courses  were 
arranged  tn  Higher  Commercial  Education  and  Public  Administration;  at  ^e  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  a  more  complete  organization  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  was  brought  about ;  at  Columbia  provision  was  made  for  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a  school  of  commerce,  and  at  Dartmouth  the  Amos  Tuck  Sdiool 
of  Administration  and  Finance  was  founded,  with  an  endowment  of  $30o,ooa  A 
third  tendency  of  recent  years  is  the  general  establishment  of  summer  sessions,  work 
in  which  is  allowed  to  count  toward  the  degree.  Interesting  reports  regarding  the 
formation  or  extension  of  summer  courses  were  made  for  the  year  1899-1900  by  the 
presidents  of  Dartmouth,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  California,  Columbia,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. At  Columbia  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  ^e  advisalnlity  of  adopting 
the  quarter  system  in  use  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (q.v.). 
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Catholicism  and  the  Higher  Education. — ^The  action  of  President  Eliot  in  refus- 
ing to  admit  graduates  of  Boston  College  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  without  their 
passing  certain  exanunations  evened  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  curriculiun  for  the  baccalaureate  in  Catholic  and  non-Catholic^  colleges.  The 
Harvard  Law  School  is  a  graduate  institution,  and  President  Eliot  stated  that 
Boston  College  was  not  on  the  list  of  those  colleges  whose  courses  are  of  sufficient 
merit  to  allow  the  admittance  of  the  graduates  of  those  colleges  without  examina- 
tion. In  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  President  Eliot  criticised  the  curriculum 
of  Jesuit  colleges  in  general,  coupling  them  with  the  Moslem  schools  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  methods.  A  number  of  replies  were  made  by  Catholic  educators,  not- 
ably in  a  pamphlet  written  bs^  Father  Brosnahan,  a  well-known  Jesuit,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  made  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Collies  (g.r.)- 

Academic  Fretdom  of  Speech. — The  question  regarding  the  relation  of  large 
endowments  to  academic  freedom  of  speech  is  one  that  has  attracted  attention  at 
[  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  for  some  years  through  such  cases  as  that  of 
Professors  Bemis  and  Hourwich  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  President  Andrews  at 
I  Brown,  and  others.  According  to  a  recent  writer  on  this  subject  there  are  three 
I  moral  problems  which  administrators  of  college  endowments  have  to  meet.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  determine  whether  such  wealth  can  honestly  be  accepted  at  allj  the 
I  second  is  what  the  attitude  of  college  administrators  should  be  in  the  busmess 
world  in  matters  involving  business  morality,  and  third,  the  question  of  deciding 
'  whether  the  teachings  of  the  institution  concerned  shall  be  permitted  to  influence 
I  detrimentally  the  possible  earnings  of  invested  funds  or  to  endanger  possible  future 
endowments.  The  first  of  these  questions  was  brought  forward  in  a  minor  way  by 
an  offer  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  $ioo,ooo  tjward  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debt  of  Wellesley  College,  which  led  to  a  memorial  by  Miss  Vida  B.  Scudder,  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  of  Wellesley,  and  seventeen  other  members  of  the  faculty, 
requesting  that  inquiry  be  made  into  the  business  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to  insure  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  gifL  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  ^ft  was  accepted  and  that  Mr.  Rodcefeller  was  warmly  thanked  by  the  presi- 
dent in  her  annual  report  for  1899-1900,  and  it  is  not  known  that  the  memorial  was 
at  any  time  seriously  considered.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  however.  Miss 
Scudder  gave  notice  that  her  resignation  might  be  considered  at  any  time  in  case 
freedom  of  expression  might  be  hampered  in  consequence  of  the  gift;  she  also  wrote 
a  long  magazine  article  upon  the  subject.  There  was  held  about  this  time  also  a  con- 
ference on  "tainted  wealth,"  which  was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Potter  and  attended 
by  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  New  England  colleges.  These  facts  probably 
have  no  particular  significance  aside  from  showing  that  the  (question  of  endowment 
in  its  relation  to  free  speech  at  the  universities  and  colleges  is  more  or  less  before 
educators  eveiprwhere.  In  November,  1900,  a  case  occurred  at  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  which  attracted  attention  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad.  Professor 
E.  A.  Ross,  occupant  of  the  chair  of  economics,  having  championed  the  cause  of 
Bryan  in  1896,  and  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Honest  Dollar,  was  informed  by 
President  Jordan  that  his  acts  had  displeased  Mrs.  Stanford  and  were  considered 
unwise.  It  is  said  that  Professor  Ross  was  at  that  time  practically  placed  on  pro- 
bation, and  the  name  of  his  chair  was  changed  from  that  of  economics  to  the  chair 
of  social  science.  In  1900  he  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Biyan,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  professor  zmed  before  his  classes  as  well  as  at  outside  meetings  against  the 
expisdiennr  of  Chinese  immigration  and  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  of  fran- 
chises. These  and  other  acts  on  his  part  further  displeased  Mrs.  Stanford,  and 
President  Jordan,  so  it  is  claimed,  was  asked  to  demand  his  resignation,  which  was 
immediately  given,  Dr.  Jordan  stating  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  demand 
entailed  no  complaint  against  Professor  Ross  on  the  ground  of  private  character  or 
academic  teaching.  Immediately  afterward  Professor  George  E.  Howard,  of  the 
chair  of  history,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Professor  Ross,  gave  public  evidence  of 
sympathy  with  him,  and  delivered  a  fervid  address  before  his  class,  which  was 
taken  as  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  nnivwsi^.  Professor  Howard  continued 
to  perform  his  duties  for  some  time  thereafter,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  President  Jordan  for  an  apology,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  no  apology 
was  necessary.  His  resignation  was  thereupon  asked  for  and  promptly  given,  and 
within  a  short  time  thereafter  four  other  professors  resigned  out  of  sympathy  with 
Professors  Ross  and  Howard.  The  matter  provoked  no  small  amount  of  discussion 
and  gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Economist  Association  in  Detroit  during  December,  1900,  the  case  of  Dr.  Ross 
brought  about  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three,  composed  of  a  professor 
each  from  Colombia,  Yale,  and  Brown,  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  report, 
endorsed  by  fourteen  other  university  professors  of  economics,  upholds  Professor  Ross 
and  condemiis  the  coarse  of  the  universtiy  as  a  denial  to  academic  freed<Hn  of 
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Speech.  The  alumni  of  Stanford  University  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation 
at  the  same  time,  whose  report  is  contradictory  to  that  of  die  economists,  and  for- 
mally supports  the  action  of  the  Stanford  authorities.  President  Jordan  declined  to 
submit  his  side  of  the  case  to  the  committee  of  economists,  or  to  explain  what  ap- 
peared to  be  contradictory  in  his  utterances,  although  he  again  called  attention  to  the 
lict  that  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Ross  cast  no  reflection  upon  his  private  char- 
acter or  his  ability  to  teach. 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  was  moved  in  his  quarterly  report, 
dated  December  18,  1900,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  faculty's  opinion  regardiiv 
freedom  of  speech,  which  has  a  special  interest  owing  to  certain  charges  which 
were  made  against  his  own  university  in  the  past  To  the  statement,  adopted  on 
June  30,  1899,  by  the  members  of  the  congregation,  that  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech  has  from  the  beginning  been  regarded  as  fundamental  in  the  University  of 
Chicago;  that  it  can  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  be  called  into  question;  that  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  utterances  which  any  professor  may  make  in 
public  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  his  own  opinions  only.  President  Harper 
adds  that  in  Chicago  no  one  in  official  position  has  at  any  time  called  an  instructor 
to  account  for  any  public  utterances  which  he  may  have  made,  and  that  no  donor 
of  funds  for  the  university  has  ever  by  a  single  word  or  act  indicated  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  instructitm  given  to  students  or  with  the  public  expression  of  opinion 
made  b^  an  official  of  the  university.  If  such  an  instructor  exercises  his  right  to  free 
speech  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  himself  and  the  institution  Mrious  injury,  it  is,  of 
course,  the  privilege  of  the  university  to  allow  his  term  to  lapse  until  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  it  was  made.  Vet  freedom  of  expression  must  be  given  the 
members  of  the  university  faculty  even  though  it  be  abused,  for,  as  it  has  been  said, 
the  abuse  of  it  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the  restriction  of  such  liberty.  In  what  way 
a  professor  may  abuse  his  privilege  of  freedom  of  expression,  thus  bringing  reproach 
and  injury  to  himself  and  institution,  is  answered  by  President  Harper  as  f<Alows: 
A  professor  is  guilty  of  abuse  of  his  privilege  who  promulgates  ideas  or  opinions 
as  true  which  have  not  been  tested  scientifically  by  his  colleagues  in  the  same  depart- 
ment ;  who  takes  advantage  of  a  class-room  exercise  to  propagate  the  partisan  views 
of  one  or  another  of  political  parties;  who  in  any  way  seeks  to  influence  his  pupils 
or  the  public  by  sensational  methods;  who  undertakes  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
subjects  which  have  no  relationship  to  his  own  department;  who  undertakes  to 
instruct  his  colleagues  or  the  public  concerning  matters  of  the  world  at  large,  in 
connection  with  which  he  has  had  little  or  no  experience,  or  who  fails  to  exercise  that 
quality  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  some  cases  a  professor  lacks — ordinarily 
called  common  sense.  Yet  he  ma^  do  all  these  things  and  yet  remain  an  officer  m 
the  university,  his  resignation  bemg  demanded  when,  in  uie  (pinion  of  those  in 
authority,  he  has  been  guilty  of  immorality,  or  when  for  any  reason  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  incompetent  to  perform  the  service  called  for.  He  especially  empha- 
sises the  fact  that  the  public  should  be  on  its  guard  in  two  particulars:  (i)  The 
utterance  of  a  professor,  however  wise  or  foolish,  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  (2)  in  passing  judgment  care  should  be  taken  that  the  facts  are  known. 

Educational  Organisations. — The  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  to  secure  in  certain 
departments  of  a  number  of  American  universities  a  training  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  which  involves  attainments  not  inferior  to  those  demanded  in  the  best 
German  universities,  is  testimony  to  the  rapid  development  of  graduate  schools  in 
this  country.  With  this  development  there  has  grown  up  a  large  number  of  impor- 
tant problems,  the  need  for  the  consideration  of  which  led  to  the  formation  in  1900 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  (g.r.).  Its  oi^anization  is  characterized 
by  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  educational  world  in  fifty  years.  With  this  organization  to  father  the  interests 
of  university  education,  and  the  New  England,  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Central, 
Southern,  and  other  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  college  proper  and  its  relation  to  the  secondary 
school,  more  rapid  progress  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future  toward  educational 
unification.  This  problem  has  already  received  much  attention  from  the  National 
Educational  Association  (g.v.),  whose  recommendations  on  this  and  other  important 
questions  have  received  the  serious  attention  of  the  colleges  during  the  past  year 
or  two. 

OMcial  Statistics. — The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  issued  in  1900,  states 
that  in  1898-99  the  total  number  bf  students  reported  in  coll<Kiatc,  graduate,  and 
professional  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  and  tn  pro^ssional  schools  wa^ 
147,164,  of  whom  103,251  were  pursuing  studies  in  the  liberal  arts  and  applied 
science.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  for  work  done  was  15,087.  of  which 
6860  were  A.B.,  2910  B.S.,  1302  Ph.B.,  1134  B.L..  1245  A.M.,  and  325  Ph.D.  There 
were  735  honorary  degrees  conferred,  of  whidi  308  were  D.D.,  169  LL.D.,  and 
IS7  A,M.   There  were  11  "honoraiy"  Ph.D.  degrees  conferred,  the  institutioos 
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conferring  them  being  Hanover  College,  Amity  College,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Rust  University,  North  Carolina  College,  and  University  of  Wooster,  which 
conferred  one  degree  each,  and  Grove  City  College,  which  conferred  five.  The 
325  Ph.D.  degrees  conferred  for  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  institution 
were  granted  by  48  institutions  in  28  States.  Fifteen  students  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  for  work  done  at  a  minor  college  in  Wisconsin ;  14  at  a  university  in  Indiana, 
with  a  student  body  of  less  than  100,  a  library  of  3000  books,  and  an  income  of 
$4500;  and  II  at  a  small  Illinois  college;  at  each  of  these  institutions  the  Ph.D. 
might  be  gained  in  absentia.   Among  leading  institutions  in  1898-99,  Johns  Hopkins 

? -anted  42  Ph.D.  degrees;  Columbia,  34;  Chicago,  31;  Yale,  30;  Harvard,  23; 
ennsylvania,  20 ;  Cornell,  7 ;  Wisconsin,  5 ;  Clark  and  Michigan,  4  each ;  California, 
Minnesota,  Brown,  Virginia,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  3  each,  and  Princeton,  2. 

The  aggregate  college  income  for  1898-99  was,  exdusive  of  gifts,  $27,739,154,  of 
which  nearly  $11,000,000  was  derived  from  tuition  and  other  student  fees.  The  total 
value  of  property  amounted  to  $342,888,361,  of  which  $154,120,590  represented  endow- 
ment funds  and  the  remainder  tiie  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  For 
other  articles  on  education,  see  Cathouc  Colleges,  Conference  of  the  ;  &)Ucational 
Association,  American  ;  Education  in  the  United  States  ;  Universities,  Auerx- 
CAN,  Association  of  ;  paragraphs  on  Education  in  the  articles  on  the  several  States 
and  countries,  and  the  various  articles  on  colleges. 

Gifts  of  the  Year  jpoo.-«-According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  total  amount  of  money  received  tn  the  form  of  gifts  by  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  during  the  year  1900  was  $62,461,304,  of  which  $34,932,644  was 
given  to  colleges  and  schools.    This  sum  is  over  twice  as  large  as  that  given  to 
charities,  sixteen  times  as  much  as  was  given  to  museums  and  art  galleries,  four 
times  larger  than  that  given  to  church  organizations  and  nearly  as  much  more 
than  that  given  to  libraries.    The  more  important  gifts  to  the  universities  and 
colleges  during  the  year  are  given  below.  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  re- 
ceived an  endowment  of  $5,000,000  from  Samuel  Copples  and  R.  A.  Brookings ;  the 
University  of  Chicago  received  $2,675,400,  of  which  John  D.  Rockefeller  contributed 
$2,000,000;  Qark  University  received  $2,350,000  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  its 
founder,  Jonas  G.  Clark;  Yale  received  $i,34ix>i2,  including  gifts  of  $150,000  from 
the  Pinchot  family  and  from  W.  L.  Lampson ;  Brown  received  $1,000,000 ;  University 
of  Pennsylvania  over  $1,000,000;  Sjrracuse  received  $^96,000,  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  the  gift  of  Lyman  C.  Smith;  Harvard  received  $710,500,  including  gifts 
of  $100,000  from  Caroline  B.  Croft,  Boston,  and  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  New  York. 
For  its  endowment  Drake  University  received  $532,000,  of  which  $500,000  was  from 
F.  M.  Drake.    Of  the  $492,000  acquired  by  Columbia,  the  larger  part  came  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and  William  E.  Dodge.   Lincoln  University 
received  $400,000  from  J[ames  Milliken,  Decatur,  III. ;  Oberlin,  $360,000  from  various 
sources.    Gifts  to  Beloit  aggregated  $350,000,  of  which  $200,000  was  from  F.  G. 
Logan,  Chicago;  to  Wellesley,  $318,000,  J.  D.  Rockefeller  being  the  princtj>al  donor. 
Lenigh  University  obtained  $300,000  from  Frank  Williams,  Johnstown.  Vanderbilt 
University  $250,000  from  Mary  J.  Farman,  Nashville.   The  figures  here  given  may 
not  in  all  cases  agree  with  those  contained  in  the  separate  articles  on  colleges,  since 
the  latter  are  for  the  academic  year  iSgp-igoa   The  Methodist  twentiem-century 
thank  offering  realized  $3,142,53^ 

ITRZHNIL  Dr.  William  O.  Moor  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  substance  in 
urine.  It  is  a  liquid,  and  is  twice  as  abundant  as  urea.  He  calls  it  ureine.  Its 
.  isolation  is  the  result  of  a  very  complicated  process.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.270. 
It  mixes  freely  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  Moor  believes  it  belongs  to  the 
alcoholics  of  the  aromatic  series.  It  disintegrates  at  a  temperature  of  80"  Centigrade, 
and  it  has  a  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  oxygen.  He  found  it  constituted  6  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  the  urine  of  one  case  of  diabetes  and  2.3  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  the  urine  in  a  case  of  pregnancy.  Moor  states  that  ammoniacal  fermentation  of 
urine  cannot  occur  without  it,  except  in  the  presence  of  considerable  heat. 

TTRUCI'UAT,  the  smallest  republic  of  South  America,  lies  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
between  Brazil  and  Argentina.   The  capital  is  Montevideo. 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  republic  comprises  ig  departments,  of  which  the  total 
estimated  area  is  72,110  square  miles.  In  1899  a  decree  was  issued  providing  for 
a  census  of  the  country  in  March,  1900.  According  to  this  coimt,  the  inhabitants 
outside  of  Montevideo  numbered  599,061.  A  complete  census,  however,  was  not 
obtained,  and  the  authorities  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  an  addition  of  8  per  cent., 
and.  accordinely,  the  number  is  placed  at  647,^13.  On  January  i,  1900,  the  estimated 
population  of  Montevideo  was  352,713,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  republic  of 
900,026. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of 
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five  departments.  The  president  in  1900  was  Sefior  Juan  Lindolfo  Cuestas,  elected 
March  i,  1899.  The  legislative  power  consists  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
members  of  the  former  being  chosen,  one  for  each  department,  for  six  years  by  an 
electoral  college,  and  of  the  latter  for  three  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy 
for  each  3000  male  adults  able  to  read  and  write. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  and  the  largest  item  of 
expenditure  is  interest  on  the  public  debt  The  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
1900  was  estimated  at  I5t977>990  pesos.  Statistics  of  expenditure  are  not  available, 
but  the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  were  15,969,608  pesos.  The  finances 
of  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  public  debt  is 
127,159,529  pesos.  The  monetary  standard  is  gold,  but  there  is  no  gold  coin  in 
circulation ;  the  value  of  the  silver  peso  in  United  States  money  is  $1,034. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  most  important  industry  is  sheep  and  cattle 
raising,  but  agriculture  is  being  developed;  and  in  1900  the  government  for  the  first 
time  issued  an  agricultural  report,  showit^  the  production  of  cereals  for  the  year 
1899- 1900.  The  principal  crop  was  wheat,  of  which  there  was  a  yield  of  187.553 
metric  tons  from  377,988  hectares  (933,908  acres).  The  estimated  value  of  Uruguayan 
live  stock  is  over  70,000,000  pesos.  The  estimated  numbers  in  1897  were:  Sheep, 
14,448,000;  cattle,  4,959,000;  horses,  358,000;  mules,  13,000.  The  wool  clip  for  the 
year  1899-1900  was  about  96,000,000  pounds.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  amoant 
of  gold  exploitation,  mining  has  not  been  developed.  Besides  gold,  there  have  been 
found  silver,^  copper,  lead,  magnesium,  and  lignite. 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  jerked  beef,  hides  and  skins;  the  chief  imports 
are  machinery  and  raw  materials,  textiles  and  wearii^  apparel^  comestibles,  liquors, 
and  tobacco.  The  chief  countries  importing  to  Uruguay  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  Great  Britain,  Aigenttna,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  the  United 
States.  The  values  in  pesos  of  the  imports  and  exports  ror  the  fiscal  year  1899  were: 
Imports,  25,551,788;  exports,  36,574,164. 

Communications. — Difficulties  of  communication  are  less  in  Uruguay  than  in  most 
Latin-American  countries;  there  are  some  5350  miles  of  national  and  departmental 
roads  and  several  hundred  miles  of  navigable  affluents  of  the  Uruguay  River. 
According  to  the  president's  message  to  congress,  reported  in  the  Builetin  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  for  April,  1900,  the  total  length  of  railways  in 
operation  in  the  republic  in  ito  was  1605  lalometres  (997  mUes),  and  the  total 
length  under  construction  1909  kilometres  (1186  miles). 

Religion  and  Education. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion,  but  aU  other 
faiths  are  tolerated.  The  condition  of  education  in  Uruguay,  while  bpr  no  means 
advanced,  is  generally  regarded  as  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  Latin-Ajnericao 
countries.  Primary  instruction  is  nominally  compulsory.  In  1899  there  were  563 
public  primary  schools,  1104  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  51,633  pupils,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  37,685.  There  are  a  number  of  normal  schools,  a  government  sdiool 
of  arts  and  trades,  with  about  250  students,  a  tnilitary  college,  with  sAMut  40  stu- 
dents, a  university  at  Montevideo,  under  government  control,  with  about  90  prof^ 
sors  and  700  students,  and  many  seminaries  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  dergy. 
In  1900  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  republic  was*8tated  to  be 
304,  of  which  109  were  published  in  Montevideo.   See  Hakbor  Iufroveuents. 

UTAH,  a  western  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  84.970  square  miles. 
The  capital  is  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  was  organized  as  a  Territory  September  9,  1850, 
and  admitted  as  a  State  January  4,  1896. 

Mineralogy.-— The  estimated  production  of  gold  during  1900  was  305,000  fine 
ounces,  value,  $4,237,736;  of  silver,  9,500,000  mie  ounces,  value.  $5,795,ooa  Utah 
ranked  third  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  silver,  and  fifth  in  the  prodncttoo 
of  gold.  During  1899,  25  mines  produced  786,049  short  tons  oi  coal,  the  spot  value 
of  which  was  $997,271.  Carbon  CounW  produced  95  per  cent  of  the  total  output 
of  the  State.  Quarrying  yielded  five  kinds  of  stone— namely,  Kfanite,  sandstone, 
slate,  marble,  and  limestone,  but  all  in  small  amounts,  the  total  value  being  only 
$43,662.  The  production  of  copper  in  1899  aggregated  9,310,344  pounds.  The 
Gilsonite  mines  of  Utah  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  m  Emery  and 
Wasatch  counties.  Gilsonite,  or  elaterite,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  material  in- 
termediate in  character  between  petroleum  and  asphaltum.  It  is  used  in  the  nuuni- 
facture  of  varnishes,  for  water-j^roofing,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hard  rubber,  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  steadily  growing.  The  output  from  the  Utah  mines  in  zgoo  was 
about  2500  tons. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  169,180  bushels,  $106,583;  wheat,  3,697,106  bushels,  $2,033,408;  oats. 
918.214  bushels,  $404,014;  barley,  217,686  bushels,  $119,727;  rye,  59^303  busbds,  $3a- 
78s;  potatoes,  649,000  bushels,  $311,520;  hay,  509,855  tons,  $4^.347-  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactures  estimated  the  wool  clip 
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of  1900  as  follows:  Nanber  of  sheep,  2,261,917;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  14,- 
136,^1  pounds;  scoured  wool,  4,947,943  pounds. 

Industries. — Since  i8gs  great  activity  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Michigan,  California,  and  Utah.  The 
exceptionally  favorable  conditions  for  beet  production  in  Utah  have  led  the  Utah 
Sugar  Company  to  increase  its  manufacture  by  means  of  outlying  stations,  according 
to  the  French  system,  devised  by  Linard.  This  company  now  has  two  auxiliary 
factories,  and  is  building  a  third  for  the  crop  of  1901-02.  In  1898  there  were  2 
establishinents  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  wim  a  combined  daily  capacity  of 
750  tons  of  beets;  in  1899,  3  establishments,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  iioo  tons  of 
beets;  and  in  1900,  4  establishments,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1450  tons  of  beets.  The 
percentage  of  commercial  and  business  failures  has  for  the  past  three  years  been 
much  higher  in  Utah  than  in  any  other  State,  being  3.65  per  cent,  in  l8£0,  4.23  per 
cent,  in  1899,  and  4.05  per  cent,  in  1900.  During  1900,  out  of  3777  business  concerns 
in  the  State,  153,  having  liabilities  aggregating  $978,482,  failed. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  11.20  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1592.33. 

Banks.-'Kki  October  31,  1900,  there  were  10  national  banks  in  operation,  6  in 
liquidation,  and  i  insolvent  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,600,000;  deposits, 
$5,556,021;  circulation  outstanding,  $1,026,309;  and  reserve  held,  $2,524,486.  State 
and  private  banks,  June  30,  tooo,  numbered  20,  and  had  capital,  ^,200,000 ;  deposits, 
$I7.434>05I.  and  resources,  $29,643,138;  and  stock  savings  banks,  9,  with  capital 
$606,800;  depositors,  6522,  deposits,  $2,252,124,  and  resources,  $3,450,538.  The 
cxcluinges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  year  ending  September 
30.  1900,  aggregated  $121,450,448,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $8,338,888. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  showed  a  total  enumeration  of  84,419 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  71,- 
006,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  52,208.  There  were  1419  teachers,  689  build- 
ings used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $2301,556.  The 
total  school  revenue  was  |i,o66,544;  and  expendittves,  $99i.973>  of  which  $5?p>346 
was  for  teachers' and  supenntendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for 
the  whole  school  year  was  $19.  There  were  4  public  high  schools,  with  34  teachers 
and  941  secondary  students ;  12  private  secondary  schools,  with  66  teachers  and  1093 
secondary  students;  i  public  normal  school,  with  2  teachers  and  157  students  in 
normal  courses,  and  2  private  ones,  with  31  teachers  and  507  students  in  norma! 
courses.  Four  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  59  professors  and  in- 
structors, 1259  preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $88,855: 
and  I  school  of  technology  reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  479  students  in  ad! 


Population. — ^According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
207,905;  in  1900,  276,749;  increase  for  the  decade,  68,844,  or  33.1  per  cent.  Salt 
Lake  City  is  the  lai^st  city,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  53.S3I. 

Roberts's  Debarment  from  Congress. — On  January  25,  the  sentiment  against  the 
seating  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  in  Congress,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  an  avowed 
polygamist,  cmminated  in  his  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  268  to  50.  On  January  20,  the  q>ecial  committee  anointed  to  investigate 
the  matter  presented  to  the  House  a  unanimous  report  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  majority  uid  minority  reports  upon  the  course  which  the  House  should  pursue 
in  the  premises.  The  committee  as  a  whole  found  that  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  for 
more  than  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Utah,  and 
that  he  was  elected  to  the  House  in  a  regular  and  proper  manner.  They  found  also 
that  he  had  married  three  women,  in  or  about  the  years  1878,  1885,  and  1897  re- 
spectively, and  that  he  had  since  then  lived  with  each  and  all  of  them  m  the  habit  and 
repute  o.f  a  husband.  Upon  these  findings  of  fact,  six  of  the  special  committee 
re«>mmended  that  Mr.  Roberts  be  excluded  from  the  House  without  being  permitted 
to  take  oath  of  office,  while  two  of  the  committee  asked  that  Mr.  Roberts  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  seat  in  the  House  on  his  prima  facie  right  thereto,  and  that  he  be  then 
expelled.  The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee  arose  from  a  difference  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  sections  of  the  Constitution  bearing  upon  elections  to  the  House. 
The  constitution  provides  negatively  that  a  person  shall  not  be  a  representative 
"who  has  not  attained  to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  who  shall  notj  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen."  Affirmatively  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members."  It  was  admitted  by  those  advocating  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Roberts  that 
he  possessed  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Constitution ;  but  they  claimed  that  his 
possession  of  these  negative  requirements  gave  him  no  prima  facie  right  to  his 
sQit,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  had  affirmative  right  under  the  Constitution 
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to  judge  finally  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  So  that  while  a  State  was 
authonzed  to  elect  as  a  federal  representative  any  man  who  fulfilled  certain  con- 
ditions, the  House  could  debar  sudi  representative,  if  in  their  opinion  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Union  demanded  this.  To  show  that  Mr.  Roberts's  debarment  was  thus 
demanded  and  justified,  the  majority  report  adduced  the  following  facts:  i.  Mr. 
Roberts  violated  an  act  of  Coi^ess  passed  in  1882,  making  polygamy  a  felony  in  die 
Territories  and  disqualifying  whoever  disremrded  the  act  from  voting  or  holding 
office  under  the  United  States.  2.  Mr.  Roberts  notoriously  and  continooosly 
violated  the  law  of  the  jand,  in  face  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
the  amnesty  proclamations  of  the  Presidents;  and  he  was  and  is  at  war  with  a 
fundamental  institution  of  the  country  and  with  the  statutes  appertaining  thereta 
3.  Mr.  Roberts's  election  was  an  explicit  violation  by  Utah  of  the  understanding  that 
polygamy  therein  should  cease;  upon  which  understanding  Utah  was  admitted  to 
Statehood. 

Upon  the  main  question,  as  to  whether  the  House  had  the  l^al  right  as  well  as 
the  actual  power  to  debar  a  representative  for  other  reasons  than  those  explicitly 
^Kcified  in  the  Constitution,  the  minority  report  sharply  dissented  from  the  views 
of  the  majority.  The  minority  asserted  that  no  court  decision  tq>held  those  who 
contended  that  Congress  could  impose  other  qiudifications  upon  members  than  the 
Constitution  imposed;  and  that  the  contention  was  a  very  dangerous  one,  because 
if  one  Congress  was  permitted  to  impose  one  qualification,  another  Congress  could  im- 
pose another,  and  so  the  power  of  a  majority  in  the  House  to  work  injustice  and 
foster  demagogism  would  have  no  limit.  The  minority  report  stated  further  that 
even  if  it  were  admitted  that  Congress  could  constitutionally  add  a  qualification  to 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  still  the  congressional  law  of  1882,  which  was 

? noted  by  the  majority  as  disqualifying  Mr.  Roberts,  could  not  so  disqualify  him; 
or  the  law  read  that  no  polygamist  should  be  entitled  to  hold  office  "under  the 
United  States."  But  a  member  of  the  House  did  not  hold  office  "under  the  United 
States,"  and  assuredly  a  law  which  expressly  applied  to  a  Territory  could  not  have 
referred  in  any  of  its  provisions  to  a  congressional  office.  In  reference  to  the  con- 
tention that  Utah  in  electing  Mr.  Roberts  violated  the  understanding  on  which  it 
was  admitted  to  Statehood,  the  questions  were  asked — and  remained  unanswered — 
in  precisely  what  this  understandit^  consisted,  what  was  its  legal  status^  and  what, 
if  any,  were  the  penalties  which  could  be  imposed  by  law  for  violation  of  the  imder- 
standing?  Because  of  these  constitutional  objections  to  excluding  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
minority  proposed  that  he  be  seated  and  then  expelled,  under  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  "each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member."  But  to  this  proposal  there  were  counter-objections. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  entirety  clear  that  the  House  was  authorized  to  expel 
a  member  except  for  "disorderly"  and  allied  offences,  and  in  the  second  [>lace,  it  was 
not  clear  at  all  that  the  House  could  expel  a  member  for  offences  committed  before 
the  member  became  a  member.  On  January  23.  the  House  havitw  taken  np  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reports,  Mr.  Roberts  spoke  in  his  own  behalf.  He  declared  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  he  could  neither  be  excluded  nor  expelled  from  the  House.  If 
he  was  not  allowed  his  seat  it  would  be  because  of  sectarian  clamor,  and  all  the  shame 
attached  to  the  case  would  cling  to  the  House.  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  any  lawlessness 
he  had  been  guilty  of  had  resulted  from  the  religious  convictions  instilled  in  him 
from  boyhood.  Luther,  he  continued,  had  conceded  that  polygamy  was  not  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  if  it  was  at  the  present  time  held  to  be  a  crime,  it  was  a  legal  not 
a  moral  one.  Though  the  Mormons  had  now  abandoned  polygamy,  they  had  practised 
it  as  part  of  the  religion  they  believed  came  from  God.  'Two  days  later  the  matter 
having  been  brought  to  a vote^the House  defeated  by 244  to  81  the  proposition  to  seat 
and  then  expel  Mr.  Roberts.  The  House,  by  vote,  then  declared  his  seat  vacant.  The 
legal  arguments  for  the  latter  method  of  procedure  probably  had  little  more  weight 
with  the  House  than  the  question  of  expediency.  For  to  expel  Mr.  Roberts  would 
have  required  more  time,  as  well  as  a  two-thirds  vote,  while  a  majority  vote  was 
sufficient  to  exclude  him. 

Elections. — At  the  State  election  in  1900,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor. 
Wells,  received  47,600  votes,  and  Moyle,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  44.447 
votes.  The  Republican  plurality  was  thus  3133-  The  election  resulted  in  a  change 
in  the  congressional  representation  of  Utah.  George  Sutherland  (Rep.)  was 
elected  congressman-at-large,  to  succeed  B.  H.  Roberts  (Dem.).  The  State  Leg- 
islature in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate  of  3  Republicans  and  16  Democrats ;  and  in 
the  House,  of  15  Republicans,  26  Democrats,  and  4  Fusionists.  In  1901  the  Legis- 
lature will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  8  Republicans  and  10  Democrats;  and  in  the 
House,  of  29  Republicans  and  16  Democrats. 

In  the  national  election,  McKinley  received  47.137  votes,  and  Bryan  received  44,- 
949.  In  1896,  McKinley  received  I3.49h  and  Bryan  received  64^607.  Therefore,  from 


Venomla. 

a  Democratic  plurality  of  51.033  in  1896,  Utah  changed  to  a  Republican  plurality  of 
2133  in  1900. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  i$oo :  Executive — 
governor,  Heber  M.  Wells;  secretary  of  state,  J.  T.  Hammond;  attorney-general, 
A.  C.  Bishop ;  auditor,  M.  Richards,  Jr. ;  treasurer,  James  Chipman ;  superintendent 
of  education,  J.  R.  Park. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  G.  W.  Bartch  (Rep.)  ;  justices,  J.  A.  Miner  (Rep.), 
and  R.  N.  Baskin  (Dem.)  ;  clerk,  L.  P.  Palmer  (Rep.)- 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— governor,  Heber  M.  Wells ;  secretary  of  state, 
J.  T.  Hammond;  treasurer,  J.  D.  Dixon;  auditor,  C  S.  Tingley;  adjutant-general, 
M.  A.  Breeden;  superintendent  of  education,  A.  C.  Nelson;  aunmtssioner  of  in- 
surance, the  secretary  of  state,  ex  officio. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  William  H.  King  (Dem.), 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Coi^ess)  :  George  Sutherland  (Rep.), 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) ;  J.  L.  Rawlins  (until  4903)  >  Democrat,  from 
Salt  Lake  City;  one  vacancy.  ' 

Senators  for  1901  (S7th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  igoo. 

VAOOINATION.   See  Smallpox  and  Vaconation, 

VANDSBBILT  UNlVBUttlTY,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  founded  1873,  had  during  the 
academic  year  1899-1900  a  faculty  of  about  100  professors  and  instructors,  and  a 
student  body,  omitting  duplicated  names,  of  771,  distributed  as  follows:  Academic, 
193;  engineering,  32;  biblical,  81 ;  law,  36;  medical,  284;  pharmaceutical,  42;  dental, 
140.   AjTiong  these  were  44  students  doing  graduate  work.   The  present  amount  of 

firoductive  funds  is  $1,250,000,  and  the  income  for  the  year,  $130,000.  The  university 
ibrary  contains  about  30,000  volumes.  Kissam  Hall,  almost  completed  at  the  close 
of  1900,  is  the  gift  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  university  was  celebrated  on  October  21-23  with  a  large  attendance  of 
ddegates  from  other  institutions. 
VABXATION.   See  Biology. 

VASSAH  OOVLBX3/B,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  founded  1861.  The  more  imporUnt 
nfts  during  the  past  year  were  $10,000  for  the  library  from  the  alumnas;  the  New 
England  building  for  biolc^  and  physiology,  $50,000;  and  the  Swift  infirmary. 
Plans  are  nearly  ready  for  a  new  chapel,  on  which  it  was  expected  work  would 
b^in  in  the  spring  of  1901.  A  new  dormitory  to  accommodate  100  students  is  being 
erected  by  the  college.  The  library  increase  during  the  year  was  5000  volumes, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  books  to  35,000.  The  faculty  numbered  65  and  the 
student  body  700.  as  follows:  Graduate  students  (for  degree  M.A.),  9;  seniors,  142; 
juniors,  117;  sophomores,  166;  freshmen,  248;  specials,  18.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  was  $377,000,  and  the  present  total  endowment  is  $2,420,000. 

VBOBTABLB  PATBOLOaT  ANB  PBYSXOLOaT.   See  Botany. 

TBNBZnBXfAi  a  republic  of  South  America  bordering  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
capital  is  Caricas. 

Area  and  Population. — In  1881  Venezuelan  territory  was  reapportioned  into  eight 
states,  eight  territories,  and  a  federal  district,  of  which  the  total  area  has  been 
estimated  at  593,943  square  miles.  By  the  arbitration  award  of  October  3,  1899, 
Venezuela  lost  nearly  60,000  square  miles  to  British  Guiana;  accordingly,  the  pres- 
ent area  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  about  535,000  square  miles.  In  1899  a  law 
was  enacted  looking  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  twenty  states  that  constituted  the 
Venezuelan  union  of  i8&t.  In  1894  the  estimated  population  was  2,444,816,  the 
number  of  foreign-bom  inhabitants  being  reported  as  follows:  13,558  Spaniards, 
XI.081  Colombians,  6154  English,  3729  Dutch,  3179  Italians,  2545  French,  963  Ger- 
mans. The  estimates  for  1894  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  awarded  to 
Great  Britain. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  is  ineligible  for  the  ensuing  term,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  6  members  and  a  federal  council  of  19  members.  The  presi- 
dent in  1900  was  General  Cipriano  Castro,  who,  after  his  successful  rebellion  against 
the  government  of  President  Ignacio  Andrade,  assumed  the  executive  in  October, 
1899.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  members  of  the  former  being  elected  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures to  the  number  of  three  from  each  of  the  eight  states,  and  of  the  latter  by  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  nominal  proportion  of  one  representative  for  each  35,000  inhabitants. 
Territorial  administration  has  been  controlled  by  the  federal  government,  but  the 
states  have  had  a  rather  high  degree  of  autonomy. 
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Territorial  Reapportionnunt. — About  the  first  of  August,  1900,  a  I^islatire  de 
cree  regarding  the  political  divisions  of  the  republic  was  promulgated;  its  principaB 
articles  are  as  f6llows  ([the  translation  being  that  published  in  the  October  ButUtw 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics)  : 

"Art  1.  Until  the  national  assembly  decrees  a  fundamental  charter  for  the  rqrab- 
lie  the  states  which  the  decree  of  October  ^  1899.  declared  independent  and  united 
to  form  the  Venezuelan  federation,  and  which  are  now  called  Apure,  Aragua,  Bar- 
celona, Barinas,  Barquisimeto,  Carabobo,  Caracas,  Cojedes,  Coro,  Cumana,  Guirico, 
Guyana,  Maracaibo,  Margarita,  Maturin,  Merida,  Portuguesa,  Tachira,  Trujillo,  and 
Yaracuy,  are  constituted,  with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Margarita,  which  pro* 
visionally  and  for  certain  reasons  shall  be  considered  as  federal  territory,  into  fifteen 
political  departments,  to  wit :  The  state  of  Apure,  which  shall  include  Apure  and 
Barinas;  the  states  of  Aragua,  Barcelona,  Carabobo,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
Carabobo  and  the  former  Nirgua  department ;  the  states  of  Coro,  Guirico,  Gi^ana, 
and  Lara,  which  shall  be  composed  of  Barquisimento  and  Yaracuy  (with  the  excqt- 
tion  of  the  department  of  Nirgua) ;  the  state  of  Carl&cas,  which  shall  be  renamed 
Miranda;  the  states  of  Maracaibo,  Merida,  and  Sucre,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
Cumand  and  Maturin;  the  states  of  Tichira,  Trujillo,  and  the  state  of  Zamora. 
which  shall  be  composed  of  Porti^esa  and  Cojedes.  And  these  are  constituted  so 
as  to  form  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  nation,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela. 

"Art.  II.  The  boundaries  of  these  states  shall  be  deterinined  by  those  which  were 
declared  of  the  former  provinces  by  the  law  of  territorial  division  of  38th  of  April, 

1856. 

"Art.  V.  In  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  political  regime  now  in  force, 
the  sections — i.e.,  the  states,  including  Margarita — shall  continue  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  are  at  present  in  force.  .  .  . 

"Art.  VI.  The  president  shall  appoint  the  provisional  governors  of  each  one  of  the 
states  of  the  union." 

Finance. — The  monetary  standard  of  Venezuela  is  ^old,  but  the  government  is  on 
a  paper  basis.  The  unit  of  value  ts  the  bolivar,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  franc, 
being  worth  19.3  cents  in  United  States  money.  Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  cus- 
toms, which  for  the  fiscal  ^r  1900  were  estimated  at  26,000.000  bolivars.  The  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  in  bolivars  have  been  estimated  as  follows  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
years:  Revenue,  1899,  34.542.ooo;  1900,  38,877,480;  expenditure,  i^g^  34.542,000: 
1900.  38,877,480. 

Industries  and  Commerce, — During  1900  the  industries  and  commerce  of  Ven- 
ezuela were  retarded  by  the  political  disturbances  and  uncertainty  existing  in  the 
country.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  people  are  agriculture  and  cattle-raising. 
Manufacturing  industries  are  practically  unknown.  The  principal  crcm  is  coffee, 
Venezuela  ranking  next  to  Brazil  among  the  coffee-producing  countries  of  the  world 
The  Venezuelan  production  for  18^  was  about  110400,000  pounds.  Other  products 
are  sugar,  cacao,  and  cereals,  while  in  the  "forest  cone"  the  inhabitants  take  the 
products  of  the  wild  rubber  trees,  the  cinchona  trees,  the  o^ifene,  and  the  vanilla 
and  tonga  plants.  The  government  encourages  immigration,  to  which  end  small 
grants  of  the  public  lands  are  offered  to  new  settlers.  During  1900  several  conces- 
sions were  made  for  forest  exploitation,  rubber  gathering,  telegraph  oonstnictioD, 
pearl,  sponge,  and  turtle  fishing,  etc. 

Many  metals  and  minerals  are  found,  iiKluding  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
sulphur,  asphalt,  coal,  salt,  kaolin,  and  petroleum.  As  many  of  the  richest  mines  are 
situated  in  regions  remote  from  the  centres  of  population  and  are  difficult  of  access, 
the  rapid  development  of  this  important  industry  is  retarded.  The  Bulletin  of  die 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  notes  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  asphalt  properties 
during  1900,  and  adds:  "The  demand  for  asphalt  mines  has  been  very  active  and  the 
best  producing  deposits  have  greatly  increased  in  value."  For  the  fiscal  year  1898  the 
total  commerce  was  stated  to  be  $34,751,000.  In  the  latter  year  the  coffee  export 
amounted  to  53.446  tons,  about  half  being  shipped  from  Maracaibo,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  remainder  being  almost  equally  divided  between  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabella 
In  1898  the  cacao  export  amounted  to  568^  tons,  chiefly  from  La  Guayra ;  hides  and 
skins,  3454  tons ;  rubber,  580  tons ;  Peruvian  hark,  about  13,000  kilogrammes.  1^ 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  France.  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  commerce,  stated  in  American  money,  with  the  United  States  has  betti  as  fol- 
lows for  the  last  two  calendar  years:  Imports  from  United  States,  $3,641,390  and 
$3,016,762;  exports  to  United  States,  $5,609,925  and  $6,529,858. 

Communications. — Roads  are  few  and  in  bad  condition,  and  lake  and  river  trans- 
portation is  increasing  in  importance.  In  1899  there  were  529  miles  of  railway  in 
operation  and  about  looo  miles  projected  or  under  construction.  The  length  of 
telegraph  lines  in  1895  was  reported  at  3882;  since  then,  however,  a  considerable 
amount  of  line  has  been  strung.  In  1898  there  were  214  post-offices. 
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Religion  and  Education.— ^omzn  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion,  aad.  though 
freedom  of  conscience  is  guaranteed,  other  church  organizations  are  not  allowed. 
Although  primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory,  education  is  in  a 
backward  condition.  There  are  about  1450  national  primary  schools  and  150  state 
primary  schools,  with  perhaps  100,000  pupils  enrolled.  In  addition  there  are  4  nor- 
mal schools,  I  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and  9  "barrack"  schools,  while  for  higher 
education  there  are  2  so-called  universities,  22  national  colleges,  2)5  private  colleges, 
II  national  colleges  for  girls,  1  polytechnic  school,  i  nautical  school,  i  school  for  fine 
arts,  and  several  for  music.  The  teachers  and  students  at  the  institutions  for  higher 
education  have  been  reported  at  about  450  and  4900  respectively. 

Insurrectionary  Movements. — The  rebellion  against  the  government  of  President 
Ignacio  Andrade,  led  by  General  Cipriano  Castro,  ended  m  October,  1899,  in  the 
flight  of  the  president  and  the  assumption  of  the  executive  power  by  Castro.  But 
almost  immediately  one  of  the  latter's  supporters.  General  Jose  Manuel  Hernandez, 
stirred  up  an  insurrection  in  his  own  behalf,  and  in  January,  1900,  defeated  the 
government  troops  at  San  Fernando,  capital  of  Ipure,  and  in  February  near  Coro, 
capital  of  Falcon,  and  at  Puerto  Chinchinrichi,  near  Puerto  Cabelto.  Hernandez  has 
been  concerned  in  the  maoy  rev<^utionary  movements  of  Venezuela  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  His  supporters  are  largely  Conservatives.  Early  in  1900  if  was 
rumored  that  another  insurrection,  headed  by  General  Pulido,  a  Liberal  and  minister 
of  war,  was  developing  against  the  Castro  government.  This,  however,  was  denied 
by  Pulido.  The  Hernandez  rebellion  made  little  progress  during  the  spring,  and  in 
April  a  victory  for  the  government  troops  was  announced,  but  in  the  following 
month  it  was  reported  that  the  rebels,  2000  strong,  had  occupied  Calabozo,  capital  of 
Guarico.  On  May  27,  however,  Hernandez  was  defeated  and  captured  by  General 
Davila  commanding  the  government  troops.  The  insurrection  thus  came  to  an  end. 
In  July  peace  was  officially  proclaimed  throughout  the  republic,  and  the  political 
prisoners  were  released.  But  at  the  close  of  1900  there  were  reports  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  state  of  Bermudez,  which  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  north  of 
the  Orinoco  River. 

Other  Events  of  1900. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  President  Castro 
on  February  27  caused  a  popular  demonstration  in  his  favor.  On  February  28  a 
British  deputy  consul  was  assassinated  at  Bolivar,  where  a  state  of  political  anarchy 
prevailed. 

Earthquake  shocks  occurred  in  Venezuela  on  June  9-and  July  15,  1900.  On  the 
former  date  damage  was  done  at  Cariaco,  Cumani,  and  Cumanacoa,  and  on  the 
latter  the  disturbances  were  felt  in  Caricas.  A  .shock  far  more  severe  than  either 
of  these  did  much  damage  in  Caricas  and  other  parts  of  northern  Venezuela  on 
October  29.  The  town  of  Guarenas  was  destrmred,  and  in  Caracas  many  buildings, 
including  a  large  number  of  churches  and  the  British  and  American  legations,  were 
either  wrecked  or  badly  damaged.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  and  many  injured, 
among  the  latter  being  President  Castro  and  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Haggard,  the  British 
minister. 

In  October,  1900,  the  Venezuelan  government  named  commissioners  to  act  jointly 
with  British  commissioners  in  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
republic  and  British  Guiana,  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  Paris  arbitration 
conference,  rendered  on  October  3,  1899.  was  expected  that  the  work  of  fixing 
the  boundary  would  be  a  difficult  task,  which  would  not  be  completed  in  less  than  a 
3rear. 

Late  in  the  year  there  was  a  rumor  of  negotiations  between  Venezuela  and  Ger- 
many looking  to  the  lease  by  the  latter  of  a  port  on  the  island  of  Margarita.  Such 
a  measure  would  probably  meet  the  protest  of  the  United  States  and,  it  was  said, 
would  be  liable  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  Venezuela.  But  revolutions  in 
Venezuela  seem  to  be  the  normal  state  of  affairs,  and  in  any  event  will  probably 
recur  at  appropriate  intervals  with  or  without  the  aid  of  external  stimulus. 

In  1900  there  was  a  rise  in  asphalt  values,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  reports 
came  that  President  Castro,  in  order  apparently  to  drive  a  better  bargain,  had  re* 
voked  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Company's  concession  for  working  the  asphalt 
deposits  in  the  state  of  Bermudez,  and  had  granted  a  similar  concession  to  a'nother 
American  company.  The  former  company  protested,  and.  though  the  Venezuelan 
supreme  court  decided  that  the  question  was  one  for  the  judiciary  and  not  the 
executive  to  settle,  Castro  threatened  to  expel  the  operatives  by  force.  Appeal  was 
taken  by  the  company  to  the  United  States  authorities,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
international  complications  seemed  not  improbable. 

VBBMONT,  a  New  England  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  5565 

auare  miles.  The  capital  is  Montpelier.  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  Union., 
arch  4,  1791. 

Mineralogy. — In  1899  Vermont  retained  her  position  as  the  second  of  the  States 
in  the  ou^ut  of  quarry  products.  Four  kinds  of  stone  were  produced,  and  each  of 
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these  showed  an  advance  in  value  over  the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
values  for  1809  were:  Marble,  $2,241,806;  granite,  $1,212,967;  slate,  ^72,673,  and 
limestone,  $2&,I73.  The  State  fell  from  first  rank  to  third  in  the  production  of 
granite,  being  outstripped  by  both  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  but  continued  to  bold 
nrst  place  as  a  producer  of  marble. 

Agriculture, — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Corn,  1,039,000  bushels,  $5^59,540;  wheat,  81,992  bushels,  $63.9S4: 
oats,  3,719.677  bushels,  $1,339,084;  barley,  500,811  bushels,  $260,422;  rye.  47.924 
bu^els,  $29^34;  buckwheat,  238,375  bushels,  $iiai88;  potatoes.  3.305,244  busfads, 
$1,322,098,  and  hay,  1,066,524  tons,  $11,785,090.  llie  Bwletin  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  clip  for  1900  as  follows :  Number 
of  sheep,  164,858;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed.  1,112,792  pounds;  wool,  scoured, 
489,629  pounds.  Live  stock  January  i.  1900,  comprised :  Horses,  84,388,  valued  at 
$4,514,500;  milch  cows,  268,^  $8.577t463:  other  cattle,  132.450^  $3,100^4;  sbe^ 
169,259,  $611,363. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  districts  of  Vermont  and  Memphreraagog  aggregated  $6,373,432.  an 
increue  in  a  year  of  $1,997,013 ;  and  the  exports,  $11,831,449,  an  increase  of  $1,805,571. 
The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports,  $43,648;  exports,  $198,290^  ma^w 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $18,446.^28,  an  increase  over  189S-99  of  $4.oi36,76£ 

Railways.— The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  27.60  mites,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1029.46. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  48  national  banks  in  operation,  15  in 
liquidation,  and  S  insolvent.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $6,760,000;  circulation 
outstanding,  $4,204,392;  deposits,  $11,170,932,  and  reserve  held,  $4,ii2,46a  The 
mutual  savings  banks  June  30,  1900.  numbered  41,  and  had  depositors,  118354; 
deposits.  $38.^,3^  and  resources,  $4i*354<348- 

FvMHces. — Receipts  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1900,  were  $1,493,270,  and 
disbursements,  $1,513,541.  At  the  close  of  tiie  fiscal  year  the  State's  resources, 
including  a  cash  balance  of  $117,161,  were  $54i>574;  liabilities  aggregated  $206,658. 
leaving  a  working  balance  of  $332,916. 

Insurance. — The  following  statement  gives  comparative  statistics  of  fire  insoraiice 
for  1899       1900 : 

It^s.  1899.  190a 

Risks  written  $57.74i,79i  $68,742,886 

Premiums  received  .■   840348  840,638 

Losses  incurred   544^  S9S^ 

Education.— T)k  school  census  of  1899  showed  a  total  enumeration  of  89,396 
persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was 
66,429,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  48,014.  There  were  3798  teachers.  1821 
buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $1,800,000.  The 
total  soiool  revenue  was  $968,813,  and  expenditures,  $974,611,  of  which  $647,694 
was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil 
for  the  whole  school  year  was  $20.30.  There  were  54  public  high  schools,  with  135 
teachers  and  3169  secondary  students;  21  private  secondary  schools,  with  91  teachers 
and  1346  secondary  students;  and  3  public  normal  schoras,  with  16  teachers  and 
261  students  in  normal  courses.  Three  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  stxts  reported 
53  professors  and  instructors,  456  collegiate  and  graduate  studoits,  and  a  total 
income  of  $108,952.  The  only  professional  school  reported  was  a  medical  sdool. 
with  25  instructors  and  210  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
332,422;  in  1900,  343.641;  increase  for  the  decade,  11,219,  or  3.3  per  cent.  The 
largest  cities  are  Burlington,  with  18,640,  and  Rutland,  with  11,499  inhabitants. 

Elections.~At  the  State  election  of  1900  William  W.  Stickney,  the  Republican 
nominee  for  governor,  was  elected  b)r  a  plurality  of  31,312,  receiving  48,441  votes, 
while  John  H.  Senter,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  17.129  votes.    The  coo- 

Sessional  representatives  were  both  changed,  David  J.  Foster  (Rep.)  snccccding 
.  Henry  Powers  (Rep.)  in  the  first  district,  and  Kittredge  Haskins  (Rep.)  suc- 
ceeding William  W.  Grout  (Rep.)  in  the  second  district.  In  the  State  Lcgi^atnre 
of  1900  there  were  30  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  203  Republicans.  41  Democrats, 
I  Prohibitionist,  and  1  Independent  in  the  House.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist 
of  30  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  196  Republicans,  48  Democrats,  and  I  Inde- 
pendent in  the  House.  At  the  national  election  McKinley  had  51.127  votes,  and 
Bryan  had  10,179  votes.  In  1896  McKinley  had  50,991  votes,  and  Bryan  had  10,607 
votes. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives.Sta.te  officers  for  1900 :  Executive- 
governor,  E.  C  Smith;  lieutenant-governor,  Heniy  C  Bates;  secretary  of  state. 
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Frederick  A.  Howland;  treasurer,  J.  L.  Bacon;  auditor,  Orion  M.  Barber;  adjutant- 
general,  T.  S.  Peck;  superintendent  of  education,  Mason  S,  Stone — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Russell  S.  Taft;  assistant  justices,  Loveland  Mun- 
-  son,  J.  W.  Rowell,  J.  H.  Watson.  H.  R.  Start.  L.  H.  Thompson,  and  J.  M.  Tyler; 
clerk.  M.  £.  Smilie--all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  ipol :  Executive— governor,  W.  W.  Stickney;  lieutenant-governor, 
M.  F.  Allen;  secretary  of  state,  F.  A.  Howland;  treasurer,  J.  L.  Bacon;  auditor, 
O.  M.  Barber;  adjutant-general,  William  H.  Gilmore;  superintendent  of  education, 
W.  E.  Ranger — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  ipoo,  with  Thompson  omitted. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56^1  Congress) :  H.  Henry  Powers  and 
W.  WT  Grout — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  David  J.  Foster  (Bur- 
lington) and  K.  Hasktns  (Brattleboro)— both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  igoo  (56th  Congress):  William  P.  Dillinsham  (until  1903),  from 
Waterbury;  Redfield  Proctor  (until  1905),  from  Proctor--both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

VIOTOa  BHBCANUBL IIL,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Italy  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  father.  King  Humbert  I.,  July  29,  igoo,  took  the  oath  of  office  August  ii. 
1900.  He  was  born  November  11.  1869.  He  received  his  education  under  the 
tutelage  of  Colonel  Osio,  a  severe  disciplmarian.  Completing  his  military  education 
when  he  was  20,  he  was  given  command  of  the  Division  of  Naples,  and  subsequently 
held  other  military  commands.  In  i8g6  he  married  the  Princess  Helene  of  Monte- 
negro, the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince,  who  is  a  gre^  favorite  in  her 
adopted  country.  Thotudi  not  of  strong  physique,  the  new  king  is  intellectually 
superior  to  his  father.  He  has  already  proved  himself  a  man  of  character,  instead 
of  the  misanthropic  recluse  which  he  was  thought  to  be.  He  has  declared  his 
intention  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Italy  as  his  father  did,  in  a  liberal  and  constitu- 
tional manner.  The  spirit  of  his  proclamation  to  the  people  is  the  wish  to  protect 
the  unity  and  independence  given  to  the  Italians  by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and 
jealously  guarded  by  his  father.  King  Humbert  I. 

.VICTORIA,  the  smallest  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the  consti- 
tution taking  effect  January  i,  igoi,  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles.  Its  population 
at  the  end  of  1899  was  estimated  at  1,179,039,  including  9400  Chinese  and  565 
aborigines.  The  capital  is  Melbourne,  with  a  population  of  about  477,77a  The 
agricultural  returns  for  1899  give  the  principal  crop  of  that  year  in  bushels  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  19,^1,000;  oats,  5,523,000;  barley,  1,112,000;  hay,  723,000  tons.  Cattle 
raising  is  a  very  important  branch  of  agriculture,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
colony  is  devoted  to  pastures.  The  mining  industry  is  also  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. The  output  of  gold  for  1899  amounted  to  854,500  ounces,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  other  minerals  is  given  as  £2,094,054.  The  manufacturing  industries  show 
a  steady  growth,  and  the  number  of  establishments  at  the  end  of  18^  was  3027, 
employmg  over  60,000  hands.  The  trade  of  Victoria  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  states  of  the  commonwealth.  The  staple  exports  are  wool,  g<^d, 
butter  and  cheese,  hides  and  skins,  and  frozen  meats.  The  principal  imports  are 
cotton,  woollens,  sugar  and  molasses,  and  timber.  The  exports  and  imports  for 
1899-1900  amounted  to  £18.567,780  and  £17,952,894  respectively.  Of  the  imports,  Great 
Britain  was  credited  with  £4,852,966,  and  of  the  exports,  with  £6,477,668.  The 
revenue  of  Victoria,  which  amounted  to  £7,463,117  in  1899-1900,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  taxation  and  state  domains;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£7.331.^5-  The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £48.354,277.  The  railways, 
which  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state,  had  a  total  mileage  of  3143  at  the  end 
of  1899.  The  cost  of  the  lines  up  to  1899  was  £38,9744io,  constituting  a  considerable 
part  of  the  state  debt.  There  were  in  iSgi^,  6747  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with  830 
stations  and  I3,794  miles  of  telephone  wire,  all  owned  by  the  state.  Victoria  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  a  respon- 
sible ministry.  There  is  a  parliament,  consisting  of  a  legislative  council  of  48  mem- 
bers and  a  legislative  assembly  of  95  members. 

History,  igoo. — The  November  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly  resulted  in 
the  return  of  42  Ministerialists,  51  Opposition,  and  2  doubtful  members.  The  ministry 
of  McLean  was  overthrown  throUM  the  efforts  of  Sir  (}eorge  Turner,  who  was 
entrusted  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The  Women's  Suffrage  bill,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  legislative  council  in  September,  fared  better  in  the  legislative  assembly  in 
December,  where  it  was  passed,  together  with  the  Old-age  Pension  bill.  A  penny- 
postage  law,  to  come  into  effect  in  April.  1901,  was  enacted  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

See  AUSTBALIAH  Fedesation. 

VHjIaARD,  HsKitv,  a  railroad  financier  and  chief  owner  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  died  November  13,  1900.  He  was  bom  Heinricb  Hilgard  in  Speyer, 
Bavaria,  in  1835,  and  in  1S53  came  to  the  United  States  to  join  a  colony  of  Us 


relatives,  settled  at  Belleville,  HI.  Later  he  became  a  journalist  and  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  political  situation,  particularly  the  Lancoln-Douglas  debates,  and 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860  he  was  a  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald.  Later  as  war  correspondent  he  was  at  Bull  Run  and  Fredericksbui^,  and 
in  1865  he  was  made  managing  editor  of  the  Chic^o  Tribune^  becoming  greatly 
interested  in  the  dev^opment  of  the  Northwest 

In  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1871  he  became  connected  with  Frankfort  and  Berlin 
bankers,  and  two  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  American  railroad  bankruptcy  and 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  held  in  Germany,  he  co-operated  with 
the  committee  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders.  His  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  the  ca^city  of  intermediary  resulted  in  the  bondholders  taking  over  the 
property  of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Company  and  the  Oregon  Steamship 
Company  in  1875  and  in  making  Mr.  Villard  president  By  the  masterly  stroke  of 
a  so-calfed  "blind  pool"  of  some  $20,000,000  he  formed  the  Oregon  &  Transconti- 
nental Railroad,  which  acquired  control  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Mr.  Villard  was  then  made  pre»dent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  brought  about  the  completion  of  the  road  tn  18S3.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  road  completed  than  it  transpired  that  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
large  enterprise  he  had  greatly  underestimated  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  as  a  result, 
according  to  financial  authorities,  "the  concern  found  itself  burdened  with  a  heavy 
floating  debt,  with  extensive  pressing  requirements,  and  nowhere  to  turn  for  ready 
cash."  The  collapse  of  the  company  the  following  year  was  the  cause  of  heavy  loss 
to  himself  and  bitter  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  made  losers  with  him.  New 
financial  arrangements  in  Germany  enabled  him  to  repair  his  fortunes,  and  from 
188^93  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  the 
panic  of  that  year  the  railroad  suffered  greatly.  Mr.  Villard  at  that  time  retired 
from  the  railroad  business.  He  assisted  Edison  financiallly  with  the  experiments 
resulting  in  the  incandescent  lamp  now  in  use.  In  1890,  having  bought  from  him 
his  electrical  manufacturing  interests,  Mr.  Villard  or^nized  the  largest  electrical 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  world,  the  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  president  for  two  years.  He  was  also  interested  in  Western 
mining  properties.  Both  in  Germany  and  America  Mr.  Villard  was  a  most  generous 
benefactor  of  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions. 

VIIJiBBOIS-M  A  R  H  UlL,  Colonel  de,  a  French  military  o&cer  in  the  Boer 
service,  was  killed  in  action  near  Boshof,  Orange  Free  State,  April  5,  1900.  Bom 
in  1847,  l>e  was  educated  at  St  Cyr,  and,  nitering  the  army  m  1867,  served  in 
Cochin-China.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Loire  in  1870,  and  took  part  in 
the  recapture  of  Blois,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was  decorated  for  his  meritorious 
conduct  at  this  time.  He  entered  the  war  school  in  1871,  and  when  General  Boa- 
langer  became  minister  of  war  in  1882  he  joined  the  general  staff.  As  lieutenant- 
colonel  he  went  to  Algeria  in  1888,  and  after  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1892  he  held  commands  at  Mayenne,  Soissons,  and  again  in  Algeria.  He  resigned 
from  the  work  in  189s.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  in  the  fall  of 
1899  he  went  to  South  Africa  and  joined  the  Transviud  forces,  in  which  he  was 
given  a  command. 

VXROINXA,  a  Southern  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  SUtes,  has  an  area  of 
43450  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Richmond.  Virginia  was  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  State  reached  her  maximtmi  production  of  coal  in  1899,  with 
a  total  output  for  the  calendar  year  of  2,105,791  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,304,241. 
This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  300,000  tons  over  the  tonnage  of  1898.  Tazewell  and 
Wise  counties  produced  about  gS  per  cent  of  the  product,  and  the  developments  in 
Wise  County  were  particularly  noticeable.  In  1809  Vii^nia  and  West  Virginia 
together  produced  98<5,476  lon^  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $1,766,410,  practically  ill 
of  which  was  mined  in  Virgmia.  Of  the  total  product,  968,143  tons  was  browu 
hematite,  and  Virginia  led  au  the  States  in  the  production  of  this  variety  of  ore. 
Of  the  remainder,  17,173  tons  was  red  hematite  and  1160  tons  was  magnetite.  The 
estimated  yield  of  gold  in  1900  was  171  fine  ounces,  and  of  silver,  285  fine  ounces. 
The  value  of  the  quarry  output  for  1899  was:  Limestone,  $255,640;  granite,  $3^3080; 
slate,  $183,110,  and  sandstone,  $8000;  in  all,  $670,130.  All  of  the  quarry  products 
show  a  gain  in  annual  outi>ut;  the  yield  of  slate,  however,  would  have  been  modi 
greater  but  for  the  loss  of  time  from  landslides  in  several  of  the  lai^r  qnarrics- 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com.  28,183,760  bushels,  $13,810,042;  wheat,  9.421,932  bushels,  $6,783,791; 
oats,  5.167,5^  bushels,  $1,912,000;  rye,  370.125  bushels,  $2i4,(^;  buckwheat  58.812 
bushels,  $32,347;  potatoes,  2.223,778  bushels.  $1,312,029;  hay,  SM,I33  tons,  $7,835.- 
469.  The  Buuetin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated 
the  wool  dip  for  igoo  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  358.079;  wool,  washed  and 
unwashed,  1,790,360  potmds;  wool,  scoured,  1,038,409  pounds. 
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Industries. — In  1899  there  were  194  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  105  of  tobacco, 
with  a  combined  output  during  the  calendar  year  of  257,000,780  cigars,  693,309,950 
cigarettes,  23,366^1  pounds  of  plug  tobacco,  131,941  pounds  of  fine-cut,  5.347>3e6 
pounds  of  smoldng,  and  872,585  pounds  of  snuff;  total  tobacco  manufactured, 
39.718,173  pounds.  The  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  numbered  800,  a  gain  of  170  in  a  year.  For  the  fiscal 
year  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was  78,061  gallons;  spirits  rectified, 
1,119,681  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  2,499,821  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors 
produced,  139,917  barrels.  The  most  notable  gain  over  the  output  of  the  previous 
year  was  in  the  production  of  fruit  brandy,  which  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  Two  new  cotton  mills,  containing  10,000  spindles,  were  established  in 
1900.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1900  was  490,617  long  tons,  as  gainst  365,490 
loDfl  tons  in  iSg^  During  1900  there  were  203  conunercial  and  business  failures— 
I. II  per  txnt  of  the  18,294  business  concerns  in  the  State — and  the  aggregate 
liabilities  were  $1,175,592. 

Commerce. — Durmg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  igoo,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and 
Richmond  aggregated  in  value  $3,205,784,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $1,869,395;  and 
the  exports,  $47,870,419,  an  increase  of  $5,861,369.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
year  was  $51,0715,203,  an  increase  of  $7,730,764  over  1898-99. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  63^  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3793.36. 

Bankt. — Of  the  6$  national  banks  on  October  31,  1900,  45  were  in  operation,  14  in 
liquidation,  and  6  mscdvent  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $5,216,000;  circulation 
outstanding,  $3,895,540;  deposits,  $23,402,604,  and  reserve  held,  $5,698,584.  The 
State  bank^  June  30,  1900,  numbered  05,  and  had  capital,  $5.966,870 ;  deposits, 
$22,451,581,  and  resources,  $33,313,535.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Norfolk  and  Richmond  aggregated  $226,- 
200,140,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $20,361,530. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  pn^rty  for  the  year  1900  was :  Real  estate, 

t 31^563,^;  personal  property,  $107,379,401;  total,  $433,842,wo.  The  amount  of 
ttate  taxes  was  $2,132,367;  total  State  revenue  for  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
$3<739<^7 ;  balance  from  previous  year,  $587,3;^ ;  total  revenue  and  balances,  $4,326,- 
665.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  $3,535,343,  leaving  a  balance  October  I, 
1900,  of  $791,321. 

National  Guard. — ^The  "Virginia  Volunteers"  are  composed  of  50  cavalry,  196 
artillery,  and  8o«i  infantry.  Tne  total  number  of  troops  authorized  is  S176.  The 
State  appropriations  for  military  purposes  aggregated  $11,200. 

Education. — The  estimated  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  in 
1899  was  586,900.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  for  the  school  year  1898-99 
was  358,825,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  203,136.  There  were  8836  teadiers, 
7218  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  prcmrty  valued  at  $3,336,166. 
The  total  school  revenue  was  $2,010,624,  ^d  expenditures,  $1,971,264,  of  which  $1,504,- 
397  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil 
for  the  whole  school  year  was  $9.70.  There  were  67  public  high  schools,  with  i;^ 
teachers  and  3966  secondary  students ;  80  private  secondary  schools,  with  291  teachers 
and  2310  secondary  students;  3  public  normal  schools,  with  22  teachers  and  308 
students  in  normal  courses;  and  7  private  normal  schools,  with  29  teachers  and 
337  students  in  normal  courses.  Ten  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both 
sexes  reported  118  professors  and  instructors,  1513  students  in  all  departments,  and 
a  total  income  of  ^285.577  i  2  schools  of  technology  reported  45  professors  and  in- 
structors, 561  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $124,792; 
and  12  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  162  professors  and  instructors, 
1341  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $i38,8sa  The  professional 
schools  comprised  4  theological  schools,  with  19  instructors  and  ig6  students ;  3  law 
schools,  with  14  instructors  and  235  students;  and  3  medical  schools,  with  73 
instructors  and  624  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,655,980;  in  i()oo,  1,854,184;  increase  for  the  decade,  198,204,  or  12  per  cent  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Richmond,  85,050;  Norfolk,  46.624; 
Petersbutv,  21,810,  and  Roanoke,  21,495. 

Negro  Legislation, — Two  acts  in  regard  to  negro  transportation  in  the  State  were 
approved  on  January  30  and  on  February  9  re^wctively,  to  go  into  effect  on  July  i, 
1900.  By  the  first  act  all  railroads  were  required,  under  penalty  of  from  $300  to 
$1000  for  each  offence,  to  furnish  on  all  regular  local  trains  separate  coaches  or 
separate  compartments  in  coaches,  of  equal  quality  and  convenience,  for  colored  and 
white  passengers.  The  second  act  provided  that  all  passenger  steamboats  should,  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  the  boat  permitted,  have  for  white  and  colored  passengers 
separate  eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping  quarters  of  equal  quality  and  convenience.  It 
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was  made  the  duty  of  officers  to  see  to  it  that  passengers  kept  to  the  places  as5tt:iie4l 
to  them,  or  to  put  them  oS  the  boat  at  any  landing ;  and  for  such  action  the  officers 
or  the  company  were  not  to  be  held  liable.  An  act  was  approved  on  February  5 
empowering  the  Negro  Reformatory  Association  of  Virginia  to  land  out  as  servants 
or  in  other  employments  negroes  under  17  years  of  age  committed  to  its  char^. 
The  association  was  also  given  the  same  authority  over  persons  committed  to  its 
charge  as  was  possessed  by  regular  penitentiary  authorities. 

Other  Legislation. — An  act  was  approved  on  March  3  directing  that  every  taxable 
corporation  having  business  in  the  State  should  furnish  annually  to  the  auditor  of 

Eublic  accounts  a  complete  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  and  of  the  amount 
eld  by  each  stockholder.  These  lists  as  transferred  to  the  commissioners  of  revenue 
were  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  object  of  the  law  was  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  provision  requiring  taxation  upon  the  shares  of  stock  in  jcwnt- 
stock  companies.  By  an  act  approved  March  2  tel^^h  companies  were  made 
liable  for  special  damages  in  case  of  the  failure  of  their  employees  to  properly 
transmit  or  deliver  messages.  "Grief  and  mental  anguish"  occasioned  to  the  plamtiR 
were  to  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  amount  of  damages ;  and  these  damages 
were  to  be  recovered,  notwithstanding  regulations  of  the  company  concerning  the 
repeating  of  messages  and  notwithstanding  any  special  contract  whereby  the  com- 

Sany  was  relieved  from  the  consequence  of  its  own  negligence.  An  act  approved 
larch  6  provided  that  any  railroad  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  should 
have  the  right  to  connect  with  any  other  such  railroad,  provided  the  former  road 
was  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  cost  of  construction.  If  the  latter  railroad  objected 
to  the  connection,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  was  directed,  if  it  considered  the 
connection  reasonable,  to  issue  a  decree  ordering  the  same.  An  act  was  am>roved 
directing  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  ttf  reduce  its  railroad  fares  from  4  to 
not  exceeding  3  cents  for  passengers  per  mile,  which  is  the  fare  of  "other  railroad 
companies  in  Virginia."  Other  legislation  included  an  act  authorizing  the  council 
of  each  city  and  town  to  levy  a  tax  of  i  mill  on  every  $100  of  taxable  property  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  libraries;  an  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Health;  an  act  providins;  for  a  commission  to  examine  and  report  on 
marriage,  divorce,  insolvency,  inhentance,  and  other  subjects  for  which  legislation 
in  the  several  States  was  desirable;  and  an  act  directing  the  commission  appointed 
for  that  purpose  in  1894  to  endeavor  to  obtain  settlement  with  West  Virginia  as  to 
the  proportion  of  the  public  debt  incurred  before  the  separation  of  West  Virginia 
which  in  equity  should  be  borne  by  that  State.  A  resolution  approved  February  21 
called  upon  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  report  to  the  next  L^slature  whether 
there  was  not  a  more  humane  but  equally  sure  method  of  taking  life  than  that  of 
hanging. 

Boundary-line  Between  Virginia  and  Tennessee. — See  TeMnesseb. 

Proposed  Constitutional  Amendments. — ^Two  constitutional  amendments  were 
directed  by  the  Legislature  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  ratification  at  the 
elections  held  in  November,  1901.  The  first  proposed  amendment  provided  that 
county  and  district  elections  should  be  held  in  November  of  each  year,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  in  May.  The  second  repealed  the  constitutional  proviuon  restricting 
taxation  on  the  oyster  industry. 

Elections. — At  the  State  election  in  1897  the  Democratic  nominee,  Tyler,  had 
t09>655  votes,  and  the  Republican  nominee,  McCaull,  bad  56,840  votes,  making 
Tyler's  plurality  52f8iS- 

The  ten  representatives  in  Congress  were  returned  to  the  STth  Congress,  with 
three  exceptions:  William  A.  Young  (Dem.),  of  the  second  district,  was  succeeded 
by  H.  L.  Maynard  (Dem.) ;  S.  P.  Epcs  (Dem.),  of  the  fourth  district,  was  succeeded 
by  F.  R.  Lassiter  (Dem.),  and  J.  M.  Quarles  (Dem.^  in  the  tenth  district  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  D.  Flood  (Dem.).  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted  in 
the  Senate  of  38  Democrats  and  a  Independents,  and  in  the  House  of  93  Democrats 
and  7  Independents.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  39 
Democrats  and  i  Independent,  and  in  the  House  of  97  Democrats  and  3  Inde- 
pendents. 

At  the  national  election  McKinley  recrived  115,687  votes,  and  Bryan  received 
146,080  votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  135.388  votes,  and  Bryan,  154.709.  Thus, 
Bryan's  plurality  increased  from  19,341  in  1896  to  30,215  in  igoo. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor,  J.  H.  Tyler;  lieutenant-governor,  Edward  Echols;  secretary  of  state, 
Joseph  T.  Lawless ;  first  auditor,  Morton  Marye ;  second  auditor,  Jostah  Ryland.  Jr. ; 
treasurer,  A.  W.  Harman,  Jr. ;  superintendent  of  free  schocds,  J.  W.  Soutlull ; 
attorney-general,  A.  J.  Montague — all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  James  Keith;  justices,  J.  W.  Riely,  J.  A. 
Buchanan,  George  M.  Harrison,  and  Richard  H.  Cardwell;  clerk,  G.  K.  Taylor- 
all  Democrats. 
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State  officers  for  looi :  Executive — same  as  for  looa 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1900,  except  that  Archer  A.  Fhlegar  replaces  J.  W. 
Riely  as  jtistice. 

Congressional  representatives  for  igoo  (56th  Congress)  :  William  A.  Jones  (War- 
saw), William  A.  Young  (Norfolk),  John  Lamb  (Richmond),  Sydney  P.  Epes 
(Blackstone),  Oaude  A.  Swanson  (Chatham),  Peter  J.  Otey  (Lynchbure),  James 
Hay  (Madison),  John  F.  Rixey  (Brandy).  William  F.  Rhea  (Bristol),  Julian  M. 
Quarles  (Staunton) — all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (STJh  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  Henry  L.  Maynard  (Portsmouth),  F.  R.  Lassiter  (Petersburg),  and  Henry  D. 
Flood  (Appomattox),  Democrats,  replace  William  A.  Young,  S.  P.  Epes,  and 
Julian  M.  Quarles. 

Senators  for  1900  (s6th  Congress) :  Thomas  S.  Martin  (until  1901),  from  Ellcins, 
and  John  W.  Daniel  (until  1905),  frcmi  Lynchburg— both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  Jolm  W.  Daniel  (until  1905),  from  Lynch- 
buii;)t  and  Thomas  S.  Martin  (until  1907))  ^rom  Scottsville. 

VIROINIA,  UNIVBRBITT  OF,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  chartered  1819,  opened  its 
first  session  in  1825.  In  establishing  it,  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  threw  open  the  doors  of  an  institution  founded  on  the  line  of  a  true  univer- 
sity. There  is  no  curriculum  or  prescribed  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  every 
student,  a  policy  now  being  adopted  in  some  measure  by  nearly  all  the  large  univer- 
sities of  the  country.  The  titled  degrees,  conferred  only  upon  examination  after 
residence,  are  the  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  B.A.,  B.S..  M.D.,  B.L.,  B.S.,  C.E.,  M.R,  Mech.E., 
and  £.E.  No  honorai^  degrees  are  granted.  There  are  five  departments :  Academic, 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  and  agriculture.  The  preparation  necessary  for  entrance 
for  the  Arts  course  is  equivalent  to  at  least  eight  years  of  pre-collegiate  training, 
and  the  degree  is  conferred  after  the  completion  of  ten  of  the  required  courses.  The 
medical  course  covers  four  years,  the  law  course  two.   The  library  contains  about 

t 0,000  volumes,  having  been  nearly  restored  to  its  proportions  before  the  disastrous 
re  of  1895.  A  new  hospital  was  approaching  completion  at  the  end  of  the  college 
year  1899-1900.  The  annual  State  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  received,  academic 
students  from  Virginia  as  usual  paying  no  fees.  The  total  income  for  the  year 
(unofficial)  was  $146,338.  The  productive  funds  amount  to  $369^600.  The  number 
of  students  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  1900-01  was  670,  the  largest  attendance 
y«t  recorded.  The  attendance  for  1899-1900  was  646.  In  addition,  summer  courses 
are  held  in  a  number  of  subjects. 

VITAL  STATISnOS.  The  threatening  depopulation  of  France  may  be  remedied 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  bill  introduced  into  the  French  Senate  taxing  celibates  of 
both  sexes  after  they  reach  the  age  of  30  years,  and  taxing  childless  couples  after 
they  have  been  married  five  years  or  until  a  child  is  bom  to  them.  The  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Statistical  Department  published  its  report  for  1899  in  April,  1900.  With  a 
population  of  3,144,741,  its  death  list  reached  58,052,  or  18  per  1000.  The  infant 
mortality  represented  22.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  20  per  cent  were  people  over 
70  years  of  age.  There  were  but  4  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  due  to  infectious  diseases, 
4.4  per  cent,  were  due  to  organic  heart  disease,  and  3.9  per  cent,  were  due  to  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  But  3  in  1000  deaths  were  due  to  suicide.  Tubercular  diseases  claimed 
15.6  per  cent  of  the  deaths,  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  causing  17.8  per 
cent.  Forty-one  fatal  cases  of  influenza  were  reported.  The  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths  amounted  to  36,619.  The  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City  published 
the  vital  statistics  for  the  city  for  1899  in  December,  190a  The  health  of  the  ci^ 
was  shown  to  have  been  excellent;  65,343  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  making 
the  death-rate  18.41  jier  1000.  In  1899  London's  death-rate  was  19.80,  Paris's  death- 
rate  was  2a 20,  Berlin's  death-rate  was  18.70,  and  Vienna's  deadi-rate  was  2a6o  per 
1000. 

In  Honolulu  during  June  and  July  an  alarming  increase  in  the  death-rate  was 
reported,  principally  among  the  native  Hawaiians  and  the  Japanese  of  Oabu.  In 
these  two  months  the  death-rates  were  respectively  45  and  40  per  1000.  Tuberculosis 
heads  the  list  of  causes  of  death,  typhoid  fever  carrying  off  many  victims  during  a 
slight  epidemic.  Following  are  given  the  figures  regarding  yellow  fever,  plague,  and 
smallpox  in  foreign  countries,  the  three  principal  epidemics  of  the  world,  compiled 
from  the  Public  Health  Reports  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
representing  the  records  kept  by  the  surgeons  in  that  service  of  the  cases  brought 
to  their  notice.  These  lists  are  imperfect  and  lay  no  claim  to  being  complete.  The 
record  of  yellow  fever  is  as  follows  from  December  29,  1899,  to  December  28,  1900: 
Argentina,  i  death;  Brazil,  1501  deaths;  Colombia,  168  cases,  88  deaths;  Costa  Rica, 
6  cases,  2  deaths;  Cuba,  1430  cases,  346  deaths;  Mexico,  917  cases,  540  deaths;  Sal- 
vador, 43  cases,  5  deaths;  West  Indies,  i  case;  France,  2  cases;  Santo  Domingo,  5 
cases,  3  deaths ;  West  Africa,  over  15  cases,  over  8  deaths.  The  record  of  the  p&gue 
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from  December  29,  1899,  to  December  aB,  1900,  unless  otherwise  stated :  Arabia.  1053 
cases,  970  deaths;  Argentina,  51  cases,  31  deaths;  Australia,  541  cases,  155  deaths; 
Brazil,  599  cases,  289  deaths;  China,  2500  deaths;  Egypt,  from  June  l  to  Decembn- 
29,  1900,  130  cases,  62  deaths,  at  Alexandria  and  Port  Said;  Formosa,  J132  cases,  829 
deaths ;  England,  June  i  to  December  28,  1900,  4  cases,  2  deaths ;  Hawaiian  Islands. 
84  cases,  64  deaths;  Germany,  i  case,  i  death;  India,  58,846  deaths;  Japan,  232 
deaths;  Madagascar,  59  cases,  4^  deaths;  Mauritius,  June  i  to  December  28,  1900,  71 
cases,  SI  deaths;  New  Caledonia,  December  29,  1899,  to  June  i,  1900,  123  cases,  77 
deaths;  Paraguay,  22  deaths;  Persia,  "pl^;ne  reported;"  Philippines,  399  cases,  aBi 
deaths;  Portugal,  299  cases,  115  deaths;  South  Africa,  12  cases,  3  deaths;  Spain,  i 
case ;  Scotland,  June  i  to  December  2S,  1900,  29  cases,  9  deaths ;  Straits  Settlements, 

2  deaths;  Turkey,  5  cases;  Wales,  i  case,  i  death. 

The  record  of  smallpox  from  Jtme  29,  1899,  to  June  28,  1900,  unless  otherwise 
stated:  Arabia,  3  deaths;  Australia,  264  cases,  92  deaths;  Argentina,  29  deaths; 
Austria,  412  cases,  I  death;  Belgium,  93  cases,  56  deaths;  Brazil,  823  cases;  British 
Columbia,  526  cases ;  China,  over  19  cases,  4  deaths ;  Colombia,  7  deaths ;  Cos,  235 
deaths;  Costa  Rica,  i  case;  Ecuador,  73  deaths;  Eg^pt,  100  deaths;  England,  500 
cases,  24  deaths;  Formosa,  425  cases,  130  deaths;  France,  340  cases,  3^  deaths; 
Germany,  24  cases,  9  deaths;  Gibraltar,  58  cases,  ii  deaths;  Greece,  127  cases,  51 
deaths ;  Hungary,  i  case ;  India,  ^^597  deaths ;  Italy,  over  24  cases,  5  deaths ;  Japan, 
II  cases;  Corea,  "reported  endemic;"  Manitoba,  12  cases,  2  deaths;  Malta,  24  cases, 

3  deaths ;  Mexico,  933  cases,  585  deaths ;  Netherlands,  i  case ;  New  Brunswick,  over 
272  cases  before  June  i,  1900;  Ontario,  284  cases,  i  death;  Philippines,  70  cases.  21 
deaths;  Porto  Rico,  2  cases  before  June  i,  1900;  Quebec,  869  cases,  16  deaths;  Rus- 
sia, 1991  cases,  902  deaths;  Scotland,  118  cases,  14  deaths;  Spain,  over  577  deaths; 
Straits  Settlements,  44  deaths  to  June  i,  1900;  Switzerland,  over  20  case^  14  deaths; 
Uruguay,  2  cases;  Venezuela,  i  death;  Yukon  Territory,  ii  cases. 

The  Medical  Record  quotes  an  Ei^lish  magazine  as  reporting  that  in  Germany 
413  males  out  of  looo  and  over  500  females  out  of  1000  reach  the  age  of  50 ;  that  in 
the  United  States  there  are  2583  female  to  1398  male  centenarians ;  that  in  France, 
out  of  every  10  centenarians  7  are  women  and  3  are  men,  and  that  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  of  2t  centenarians  16  are  women  and  5  are  men.  See  Smallpox;  Tuber- 
culosis ;  Plague  ;  Typhoid  Fever  and  Yellow  Fever. 

VIVIBEOTION.  The  discussion  of  vivisection  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
year  with  the  customary  vigor  and  acrimony.  In  London  the  Hon.  Stephen  Cole- 
ridge, in  a  communication  to  the  Contemporary  Review,  charged  that  money  gives 
for  the  support  of  certain  hospitals  was  being  diverted  from  its  original  purposes,  and 
was  being  used  for  the  construction  of  research  laboratories  and  buildings  for  medt- 
cal  schools  where  vivisection  was  practised.  He  made  the  chaise  in  particular 
against  the  managers  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  who  had  received  a  license  to  per- 
form experiments  on  living  animals.  This  communication  drew  a  reply  from  Sir 
Ralph  Thomson,  the  chairman  of  the  weeklj;  board  of  this  hospital,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  Cancer  Research  Laboratory, 
specifically  referred  to  in  the  charge,  had  been  given  for  the  investigation  of  the 
disease  as  well  as  the  cure  of  patients  so  afflicted.  Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  was  not 
to  be  rebuffed,  and  later  in  the  year  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  Home  Office  in  which  he  asked  that  some  real  protection  from  torture 
be  extended  to  the  helpless  animals  dissected  alive  in  English  Iat>oratories.  and  that 
the  new  society  support  a  bill  to  make  such  torture  illegal  and  punishable.  The 
Cruelty  to  Animals  act  of  1876,  under  the  terms  of  which  vivisection  is  legalized  in 
England,  requires  that  licenses  shall  be  issued  to  each  experimenter  and  laboratory. 
According  to  a  parliamentary  return  made  in  July,  1900,  the  number  of  Uttnses 
issued  in  1899  was  250,  of  which  number  there  were  72  instances  where  no  experi- 
ments were  performed  by  the  holders.  The  total  number  of  experiments  performed 
amounted  to  8469,  as  compared  with  9151  in  1898.  According  to  the  report  the 
licensees  were  found  to  be  acting  in  accord  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  law.  There  are  58  licensed  laboratories,  and  Uie  law  is  enforced  by  one  inspector 
and  one  assistant. 

In  the  United  States  an  active  propaganda  has  been  carried  on  in  opposition  to 
vivisection  by  the  various  humane  and  anti-vivisection  societies.  Bills  have  been 
brought  before  the  Legislatures  of  various  States  with  the  object  of  restricting  or 
doing  away  with  vivisection,  and  have  aroused  violent  and  often  intemperate  discus- 
sion. On  February  21,  1900,  there  was  a  hearing  in  Washington  before  a  Senate 
committee  on  a  bill  For  the  Further  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  bill  was  advocated  by  R.  Ross  Perry,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
Dr.  Matthew  Wood,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  David  H.  Cochran,  ex-president' of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Mr.  Cranunond  Kene^,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Dr.  A.  Leffingrwell ;  and  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Willbun  W.  Keen,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  professor  of  surgery  in  Jefferson 
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Medical  College,  Philadelphia ;  Bishop  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts ;  Professor  Hare, 


University;  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr. 
D.  E..  Salmon,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg,  of  the  army.  The  argument  as  brought  out  in  this  and  other 
discussions  depends  mainly  on  the  point  of  view.  The  practical  benefits  to  humanity 
are  urged  by  the  scientists  and  the  medical  profession,  while  the  moral  side  and  the 
matter  of  abuse  are  the  features  of  the  attack  of  the  anti-vivisectionists.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  hearing  have  been  published  as  a  public  document,  and  bring  out 
very  warly  the  two  sides  of  the  question. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  hearing  in  Washington  the  question  was  again  discussed 
before  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  many  of  the  same  argu- 
ments were  presented.  A  large  number  of  philanthropists,  prohibitionists,  and  other 
reformers  were  included  among  those  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  restrict  vivisection,  while 
President  Eliot  and  the  Harvard  Medical  Faculty  were  the  chief  opponents.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  who  has  been  active  in  striving  to  prevent  legis- 
lation that  would  hinder  or  aSect  the  progress  of  medical  discovei^,  prepared  a  let- 
ter in  reference  to  the  bill  restricting  the  practice  of  vivisection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  which  he  states  the  case  for  the  scientific  workers  with  great  force. 
President  Eliot  in  this  protest  speaks  of  any  interference  with  the  progress  of  medi- 
cal discovery  as  inhuman,  and  states  that  the  advances  made  In  medical  science 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  accomplished  almost  exclusively  through  the 
use  of  the  lower  animals.  He  believes  that  treatment  for  the  successful  cure  of 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  erysipelas,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  cancer  will 
result  from  such  experiments,  just  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  diphtheria.  President 
Eliot  believes,  however,  that  vivisection  should  not  be  allowed  in  secondary  schools 
or  before  college  classes  for  purposes  of  demonstration  only,  but  he  considers  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  necessary  processes  of  medical  investigation  not  only  inex- 
pedient but  fundamentally  inhuman. 

VOOXi^  Heihrich,  German  operatic  tenor,  died  in  Munich,  April  21,  1900.  Bom 
at  Au,  a  suburb  of  Munich,  January  15,  1845,  he  studied  in  1060  at  the  Freising 
Teachers'  Seminary,  and  in  1S62  became  an  assistant  in  a  school  at  Ebersberg  and 
in  1865  at  Lorenzenberg.  He  made  his  operatic  dSbut  as  Max  in  Freischuts,  in 
which  role  he  scored  a  decided  success.  Subsequently  he  became  equally  famous 
as  oratorio  and  Lieder  singer,  and  extended  his  ripertoire  to  include  more  than  one 
hundred  roles,  and  was  especially  excellent  in  the  Wagner  operas.  His  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  after  an  illness  of  about  two  months  was  in  the  part  of  Canio  in 
Pagliacci,  and  the  last  words  of  the  part,  "la  commedia  e  Anita"  were  his  last  words 
on  the  stage.  Besides  singing,  Vog!  made  himself  a  reputation  as  a  composer  of 
songs,  and  his  opera  Der  Fremdling  was  performed  at  Munich  on  May  7,  1899, 
with  more  than  a  succis  ^esHmc.  Vog^  married  Therese  Thoma,  who  also  became 
famous  in  Wagnerian  roles. 

VOIiUNTBBUS  OF  AMBHIOA,  a  religious  and  philanthropic  interdenomina- 
tional organization  under  the  leadership  of  Ballington  Booth.  Incon>orated  Novem- 
ber  6,  wgCt.  During  the  year  a  home  of  rescue  was  opened  in  Newark,  a  coffee 
restaurant  in  Boston,  a  poor  men's  hotel  in  Philadelphia,  a  home  of  mercy  for 

foung  women  in  Boston,  a  large  hotel  for  homeless  men  in  Chicago,  and  a  Hope 
lall  for  discharged  prisoners  in  Flushing,  L.  L   The  Volunteers  are  in  touch  with 
21,000  prisoners  by  correspondence,  and  have  7200  members  in  their  Prison  Reform 
League,  apart  from  those  who  have  been  grafted  to  suitable  and  trustwc»thy 
situations.   Headquarters,  i  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WAOTUBBTTS  BAM.   See  Dams. 

WAQBS.  Statistics  on  this  subject  are  usually  from  one  to  two  years  behind 
the  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  figures  for  1900  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  and  for  the  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  we  shall,  therefore,  have 
to  give  an  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  wages  in  1898  and  1899  as  made  known 
through  the  official  reports  published  in  1900. 

United  States. — In  connection  with  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  trusts  on 
prices  and  wages  (see  Trusts),  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  undertook 
to  collect  data  on  prices  and  wages  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  1891  to  1900. 
So  far  as  the  effect  of  trusts  on  wages  is  concerned  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  Trusts.  In  addition  to  that,  however,  the  department  collected  a  large 
number  of  wage  statistics,  covering  26  industries  and  192  occupations.  One  hundred 
and  forty^ight  establishments  scattered  ^1  over  the  cotintry  were  willing  to  show 
their  pjor-roUs  to  the  agents  of  the  department,  and  thus  the  figures  were  obtained 
at  first  hand.  The  wages  are  for  manufacturit^  industries  only.  To  make  compari- 
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son  easy,  the  following  table  presents  a  series  of  relative  wages,  expressed  in 
percentage  of  the  wj^es  for  1891,  which  is  taken  as  a  basis.  Calling  the  average 
wages  paid  in  1891,  100^  the  wages  for  the  following  years  appear  as  follows: 

j8gi   100.00    1896   97-93 

1892   100.33    1897   98-9° 

1893   9932    1898   98.79 

1894   98.05    1899   101.54 

1895   97.88     1900   103.43 

The  figures  thus  seem  to  bear  out  the  facts  of  common  knowledge— iiamely,  the 
fall  in  wages  in  the  years  of  general  depression  and  the  advance  durix^  the  last 

two  years. 

Kansas. — The  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for 
1898  and  1899  give  statistics  of  wages  by  occupations.  The  lowest  wages  in  189S, 
$278.50  per  annum,^  were  earned  by  railroad  trackmen;  the  highest,  $1200,  by  engi- 
neers. Butchers,  cigar  makers,  mechanics'  helpers,  and  miners  earned  from  $350  to 
$500.  Barbers,  carpenters,  and  section  foremen  earned  from  $500  to  S600.  Brake- 
men,  machinists,  and  mechanics,  from  $600  to  $700.  In  1899  wages  01  men  ranged 
from  $386.75  (average)  in  the  building  trades  to  $865.58  (average)  for  railway 
trainmen. 

Maine. — The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Statistics  gives  the  followii^  wage  statistics : 
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1836. 

im. 

1696. 

1800. 

im. 

7.4K 
S.65 

7.40 
6.68 

a.a 

8.49 
0.10 
S.77 

8.7B 
6.M 

s.os 

».9B 

7.S7 
4.00 

Paper  and  pulp-mill  employees  averaged  $1.62  per  day  in  1899,  It  appears  from 
the  above  that  wages  have  practically  been  stationary. 

Massachusetts.-^he  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  on  the 
"statistics  of  manufactures"  for  1898  shows  that  in  80  industries  in  the  State  8.52 
per  cent,  of  all  the  male  workers  in  1897  received  less  than  $5  per  week,  while  in 
1898  this  group  constituted  9.12  per  cent,  of  all  the  male  workers;  those  receivit^ 
from  $5  to  $10  per  week  constituted  45.02  per  cent,  in  1897  and  45  67  per  cent  in 
1898;  those  from  $10  to  $15  made  pp  30.80  per  cent,  in  1897  and  29.79  189S;  {rom 
$15  to  $20»  12.88  per  cent,  in  iSm  and  11.73  in  1898;  and,  finally^  those  receiving 
$20  or  more  per  week  decreased  from  3.78  per  cent  in  1897  to  3.69  in  1898.  This 
is  rather  an  unfavorable  showing  for  the  workmen,  as  it  indicates  an  increase  in  the 
two  lower-paid  groups.  The  statistics  for  the  female  workers  reveal  a  similar 
tendency,  and  are  as  follows:  Under  $5.  26.45  P«"  cent-  in  1897  and  28.57  in  1S98: 
$5  to  $10,  66.47  in  1897  and  64.32  in  1898;  $10  to  $15,  6.35  per  cent  in  1897  and 
6.47  in  1898;  $15  to  $20,  .63  of  I  per  cent  in  1897  and  .56  of  i  per  cent  in  1898; 
$20  or  more,  .10  of  i  per  cent  in  1897  and  .08  in  1898.  In  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
report  on  the  statistics  of  labor,  published  by  the  same  bureau,  a  remarkable  piece 
of  work  is  brought  down  to  its  inclusion.  In  1895  the  bureau  undertoc^  a  chrono- 
logical presentation  of  "graded  weekly  wages,"  covering  the  period  from  1810  to 
1891.  This  presentation  was  continued  from  year  to  year  in  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names  of  occupations,  giving  wages  paid  at  different  periods  in  each  occupation 
and  branch,  of  occupation  in  various  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries, 
according  to  sex.  Each  individual  quotation  is  given  as  just  stated,  there  being 
489,600  wage  quotations  in  all.  An  additional  column  contains  the  grading  of  the 
wages  in  five  grades  as  follows:  High,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  low. 
Some  of  these  quotations  represent  average  wages  paid  to  a  sit^Ie  person ;  most  of 
them,  however,  are  averages  for  whole  groups  of  occupations,  so  that  the  number 
of  employees  included  is  not  less  than  half  a  million,  though  "the  quotations  may 
represent  5,  10,  15,  or  even  20  millions  of  employees."  The  information  for  the 
United  States  has  been  obtained  through  special  agents  and  from  the  r^mrts  of  the 
State  bureaus  of  labor;  that  for  foreign  countries  has  been  "drawn  from  consular 
reports  made  by  American  and  British  consuls  to  their  respective  home  governments." 
The  data  for  each  occupation  are  then  summarized  under  "Massachusetts."  "Other 
United  States,"  and  "Foreign  Countries"  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  what  was  the 
highest,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  and  lowest  wage  in  each  case 
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and  the  year  to  which  it  refers  and  the  excess  (or  deficiency)  of  Massachusetts 
wages  over  those  p»d  in  other  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  ft^lowed 
by  a  series  of  five  tables,  "showing  in  which  States  of  the  Union  and  in  whidi 
foreign  countries  the  hi^chest  wages,  classed  as  high,  the  highest  nudium  high,  the 
highest  medium,  the  highest  medium  low,  and  the  highest  low  wedcly  wages— 
that  is  to  say,  the  highest  rates  in  each  of  the  grades  shown — were  paid,  every  State 
or  country  being  credited  with  the  number  of  occupations  in  which  the  highest  wage 
in  each  grade  was  paid."  From  these  tables  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  had  the 
greatest  number  of  occupations— namely,  31.3  per  cent. — in  which  the  highest  high 
wages  were  paid.  New  York  followed  next,  with  16.69  per  cent  None  of  the 
foreign  countries  was  represented.  In  the  next  grade,  medium  high,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  lead  again,  with  none  of  the  foreign  countries  represented.  The 
same  is  true  of  grade  medium.  In  medium  low  Massachusetts  leads  again,  followed 
by  Pennsylvania  and  the  foreign  countries  sti!I  lacking.  Finally,  it  is  only  in  the 
low  ^rade  that  a  few  of  the  foreign  countries — namely,  Australia,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Scotland — are  represented  by  a  few  occupations  (constituting  less  than 
per  cent,  of  the  total),  in  which  the  highest  rates  in  that  grade  are  paid,  and 
lassachusetts  and  New  York  are  again  in  the  lead.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  the  last  report,  gives  the  percentage  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
reqwctively,  of  the  total  number  of  occupations  in  which  the  highest  rates  in  each 
grade  were  paid,  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  being  each  considered  as 
a  unit 
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Mickigan. — The  sixteenth  aimual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  fco-  1899  gives  wage  statistics  for  36  distinct  occupations.  The  wages 
range  from  $1.20  per  day  for  unskilled  laborers  to  $2.43  for  stone  and  bride  masons; 
the  average  length  of  employment  ranged  from  7.3  months  for  stone  and  brick 
masons  to  12  for  barbers,  brewers,  laundry  employees,  millers,  and  street-car  em- 
ployees. For  female  employees  wages  raided  from  47  cents  per  day  for  bean  sorters 
to  $1.26  for  stenographers,  the  length  of  employment  varying  from  7^  months  for 
hat  makers  to  12  for  bakery  employees  and  dress-stay  makers. 

The  report  lor  1900  contains  wage  statistics  for  13  occupations  of  men  and  19  of 
women.  The  wages  for  men  ranged  from  $1.27  for  day  laborers  to  $2.55  for  moulders, 
and  for  women  from  49  cents  for  domestics  to  $1.39  for  milliners;  the  average 
length  of  employment  among  men  varied  from  9.3  months  for  railroad  employees 
to  12  for  electricians  and  telegraph  operators,  and  among  women  from  9  for  bean 
sorters  and  telegraph  operators  to  11.5  for  bookkeepers,  photographers,  and  office 
derks.  The  classification,  however,  is  not  quite  uniform  in  the  two  reports,  and 
the  results  are,  therefore,  not  conclusive. 

iVrtW  York. — The  advance  sheets  of  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  for  1900  contain  the  usual  presentation  of  earnings  in  various  occupations 
quarters,  which  is  summarized  in  the  following  table : 


DISTSIBnTION  OF  EACH  100  HALS  HKMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  ACCORDING  TO 

AUOUNT  £ABN£D. 


IX  FOVBTB  QDjUCTKB. 

Ik  Fi&st  Qdartkb. 

Ik  Tbibs  QuJjmB. 

1898. 

18W. 

1899. 

1900. 

ISBO. 

1900. 

«.9 

S.2 

B.7 

S.l 

X.& 

4.B 

SS.8 

2S.8 

38.7 

S9.1 

28.1 

84.0 

1^::::::;::::::::::::;:; 

89.7 

45.8 

45.4 

41.9 

41.9 

47.1 

94.B 

84.7 

SO. 2 

23.9 

S3.S 

14.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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The  advantage  of  this  method  of  presenting  the  general  trend  of  wages  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  enables  us  to  throw  all  occupations  together  without  getting  meaning- 
less averages.  In  addition  to  that  the  report  contains  detailed  statistics  of  wages 
for  each  separate  trade.  According  to  the  above  table,  conditions  were  not  so  favra-- 
able  in  the  fall  of  1900  as  during  the  same  season  in  the  preceding  year,  since  there 
is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  receiving  the  highest  wages  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  lower-paid  groups.  A  similar  method  has  been  used 
to  indicate  the  length  of  the  working  day  for  various  employees.  From  the  following 
table  it  appears  that  considerably  longer  hours  are  being  worked  in  smaller  towns 
than  in  -New  York  City. 

PBOFOBTION  OF  ZMFL07SES  WOBKXNQ  THB  SPBCIPIED  HOURS  PER  DAT,  UBS  TO  IMi 


KiW  TOBK  CiTT. 

Rnumns  or  tb>  Stavb. 

18M. 

1897. 

1896. 

1690. 

1608. 

I88T. 

1806. 

IM- 

18.6 

13.7 

13.8 

13.1 

fl.S 

B.B 

4.0 

4.1 

81. » 

84.0 

ae.s 

u.s 

11.0 

IS.6 

10.8 

88.1 

51.8 

fiO.« 

48.0 

77.8 

77.0 

78.0 

81.0 

S.B 

i.i 

8.1 

2.8 

4.T 

4.6 

•4.S 

4.« 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

North  Carolina. — The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
contains  the  following  statistical  information  in  regard  to  wages:  In  the  tobaco> 
industry  the  average  daily  w^es  in  1898  were :  For  skilled  labor,  men,  $1.37 ;  women, 
$0.64;  unskilled  labor,  men,  $0.64;  women,  $0.37;  children,  $o.a6.  In  woollen  miBs: 
Skilled  labor,  men,  $1.01;  women,  $0.56;  unskilled  labor,  men,  $0.62;  women, 
$0.28^.  In  cotton  mills:  Skilled  labor,  men,  $1.07;  women,  $0.63;  unskilled,  men, 
S0.68;  women,  $0.45;  children,  $0.32.  In  lumber  mills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State;  Engineers,  $1.39;  firemen,  $a9S;  sawyers,  $1.91;  laborers,  $0.79;  in  the 
middle  and  western  part  wages  are  nearly  30  per  cent.  lower  for  all  grades.  In 
distilleries:  Skilled  men,  $1;  unskilled,  $0.50,  etc 

Denmark, — In  1898  the  government  undertook  an  invest^ation  of  wages  of  agri- 
cultural laborers;  the  results  are  now  published  by  the  Statistical  Bureau,  together 
with  a  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1892  and  1873,  when  similar  investigations 
had  been  carried  out  The  average  annual  eanuiigs.  in  addition  to  board,  of  hum- 
house  servants  engaged  1^  the  year  are  given  as  follows : 

Men.  Women. 

1872   $35-oo  $19.16 

1892   5527  35-00 

1897   62.77  38.89 

In  addition  to  board,  married  men  are  often  furnished  with  free  houses  and 
similar  privileges.  The  wages  paid  to  men  in  the  summer  are  about  twice  as  high 
as  in  the  winter.  In  the  case  of  women,  the  wages  in  summer  are  about  one  and 
a  half  times  as  large  as  in  winter.  Laborers  engaged  by  the  day  earned  in  1897. 
47  cents  per  day  in  the  spring  and  summer,  62  cents  at  harvest  time,  and  38  cents 
in  winter,  boarding  themselves ;  if  boarded  by  the  employer,  their  earnings  were  32. 
46,  and  21  cents  respectively,  according  to  season.  Field  laborers  permanently 
employed  made  the  following  progress: 

Year.  Earnings  without  Board.  Earnings  with  Board. 

1872   $113-06  $60.00 

1892   13500  8750 

.  1897   148-33  95-83 

Great  Britain. — The  sixth  and  seventh  annual  reports  on  "changes  in  wages  and 
hours  of  labor"  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  preliminary  figures  published  in  the 
Labor  Gazette  make  it  possible  to  summarize  the  results  for  1898  and  1899.  In 
the  former  year,  of  1,015,169  perscms  affected  by  wage  chants,  1,003,390,  or  nearly 
99  per  cent.,  had  their  wages  increased,  and  but  11365 — slightly  more  than  1  per 
cent — had  their  wages  decreased.  The  number  of  those  whose  wages  changed  in 
1899  was  greater  than  in  1898 — namely,  1,175,576,  exclusive  of  ^ricultural  laboren. 
seamen,  and  railway  employees.  The  net  increase  in  wages  in  1899  was  $575,000. 
as  against  $465,000  in  1898  and  $225,000  in  1897.  Only  3  per  cent  of  all  the  workers 
whose  wages  increased  in  1899  went  on  strike,  the  other  gains  having  been  achieved 
by  peaceable  means.  The  rise  of  wages  in  was,  however,  greatly  exceeded  by 
that  in  1900,  which  affected  1,088,300  people,  with  a  total  unprecedented  net  increase 
of  $1,015,000,  or  93  cents  per  person  affe^ed.  The  per  capita  increases  for  the  years 
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1896  to  1899  were  31.3,  25.0,  38.5,  and  49  cents  respectively.  The  advance  was 
especially  great  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  was  checked  in  the 
latter  part  with  the  first  beginnings  of  the  reaction,  which  is  still  noticeable.  Both 
in  1898  and  1899,  as  well  as  in  1900,  the  miners  could  boast  of  the  greatest  advance 
in  wages,  the  iron  and  steel  men  following  next.  The  increase  in  miners'  wages  in 
1900  made  up  80  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  in  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
increase  in  wages  was  accompanied  b^  a  simultaneous  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  followmg  table,  taken  from  the  Labor  Gazette: 


Nnmber  of 
work-people 
affected  by 
ebanae  In  boara 
<n  labor. 


Net  Average 
redaction  per 
week  in  taonra  of 
those  affected 
by  changea. 


Compoted  totAl 

reduction  In 
weekly  taonra  of 
thoae  affected. 


18U. 

im. 

18BS. 

laoo 

im. 

1698, 
1880. 
ISOO. 


S4,64» 
77,168 
»,TSS 
106,371 
70,632 
89,040 
8S,H9 


1.99 
4.04 
1.94 
0.73 
4.03 
2.10 

a.H 

4.10 


Hourt. 

68,037 
311,545 

44,105 

78,633 
284,075 

81,917 

9K7,7D0 


As  rM;ards  agricultural  laborers,  the  districts  in  which  an  increase  of  wages  was 
reportecT  in  i8£»  contained  214,297  laborers,  and  those  reporting  a  decrease  had 

?'40  laborers:  the  net  change  per  laborer  per  week  was  an  increase  of  16  cents, 
he  wages  of  seamen  employed  on  steamships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  increased 
from  $18.92  in  1897  to  $19.96  in  1898;  on  the  other  hand,  they  declined  from  $13.99 
to  $13.77  on  sailing  vessels.  Eight  railroad  companies  out  of  29,  employing  122,268 
persons,  reported  a  reduction  of  wages ;  on  the  whole,  however,  wages  increased  in 
the  railroad  industry,  the  following  being  the  average  of  the  weekly  wages:  1896, 
$5.84;  1897,  $5-94;  1898,  $6. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  for  the  first  time  to  investigate  the  wages  paid  in 
Great  Britain  to  domestic  servants,  and  the  results  of  the  investigation  have  been 

Cblished  in  a  Report  on  the  Money  Wages  of  Indoor  Domestic  Service  by  the 
bor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  report  deals  with  family  servants ; 
and  although  it  is  based  only  on  2067  returns,  relating  to  some  5500  servants 
employed  during  the  years  1894  to  i&)8,  the  cases  are  so  widely  and  carefully 
selected  as  to  grades  of  service  and  localities  in  the  country  as  to  furnish  a  reason- 
ably typical  presentation  of  existing  conditions.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  wages  are  highest  in  London  and  lowest  in  Ireland,  and  vary  with  the  age 
and  occupation  of  the  servant;  the  wages  given  here  do  not  include  board  and 
perquisites. 

Tne  "selected"  age  6gures  in  the  first  c6lumn  of  the  foregoing  table  refer  to  the 
largest  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  class.  No  average  wage  could  be 
computed  for  each  occupation,  since  wages  differ  with  the  age  of  the  servant.  As 
a  general  rule,  wages  increase  with  the  age  of  the  servant  and  the  number  of  servants 
employed  in  a  house,  since  in  the  latter  case  greater  skill  and  higher  qualifications 
generally  are  required. 

AVXRAQE  TEA.KLT  WAGES  Of  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS,  AT  SELECTED  AGE 

PERIODS.  BY  OCUUPATIONS. 


OOODTATtOll. 


Between  maid.,.. 

Scallery  maid  — 

Kitchen  maid  

ITtirBe  -  hoasemaid. 

0«neral  servants 

Boose  maid  

NntM  

Parlor  maid  

XiAmidrr  maid.... 

Cook  

LadT'anuld  

Coolc-hoDwkeaper 
BoaaekMper.  


Selected  age  period 
(j«ai«). 


19  

19  

SO  

21  or  nnder  25 
21  or  noder  29 
21  or  under  25 
S6  or  under  30. 
SB  or  under  SO 
29  or  nnder  SO 
25  or  nnder  30 
80  or  nnder  36 
40orapwarda 
40ornpwaria 


London. 

England 
and 
Walea 
(exclud- 
ing Lon- 
don). 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

t«0.8t 

66.67 

193.07 
63.26 

80.78 

78.00 

♦73,00 

$54.99 

78.51 

77. B6 

68.13 

79.51 

71.06 

74.46 

90.12 

85.16 

78.ft4 

88.22 

65.70 

103.S0 

97.82 

94  BO 

76,80 

106.04 

100,85 

97-83 

77.86 

189.66 

114.66 

97.88 

106. CO 

96.30 

100.25 

83.70 

136.75 

120.20 

116.74 

n«.eo 

202.45 

173.25 

107.06 

16fl.U 

854.03 

S1B.09 
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WAIiDBRSBB)  Alfred,  Field  Marshal,  Count  Von,  commander- io'Cfaief  of  die 
allied  forces  in  China,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  April  8,  1832.  Entering  the  army  in 
1850,  he  rose  in  command,  and  served  as  major  in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  186& 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  tooJc 
part  in  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  and  the  siege  of  Paris.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded he  was  promoted  colonel,  and  in  1871  appointed  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris. 
In  1882  he  became  quartermaster-general  of  the  Prussian  stan  which  was  in  com- 
mand of  Field  Marshal  Von  Moltke.  Waldersee  acted  as  his  deputy  for  a  time,  and 
succeeded  him  in  the  position  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  army  in 
1888.  In  1891  he  took  command  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps.  In  1898  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  and  subsequently  field-marshal.  Count  Von  Waldersee 
married  in  1874  Mary  Esther  Lee,  of  New  York,  widow  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
Schleswig-Hol  stein.  In  August,  igoo,  Waldersee  was  given  command  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  in  China,  and  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  with  the 
approval  of  the  Powers. 

WABD,  Mrs.  Humphry  (Mary  Augusta  Arnold),  during  the  year  1900  has  pub- 
lished a  new  novel,  Eleanor.  Mrs.  Ward's  grandfather  was  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.. 
of  Rugby,  and  her  father  Thomas  Arnold,  of  University  College.  Oxford.  In 
1881,  accepting  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Times,  she  left  Oxford  for  Londoo. 
and  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  English  magazines.  Robert  Elsmere,  pub- 
lished in  1888,  made  her  fame.  The  novels  which  followed,  David  Grieve  (i8qz); 
Marcella  (1894) ;  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell  (1895) ;  Sir  George  Tressody  (i8g6). 
and  Hclbeck  of  Bannisdale  (1898),  were  also  enthusiastically  received  by  the  public 
In  1890  she  took  part  in  founding  University  Hall,  a  settlement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  working  classes  of  Saint  Pancras,  the  work  of  which  is  now  being  continued 
on  a  lat^e  scale  in  a  new  building  presented  in  1897  by  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards.  Mrs. 
Ward's  interest  in  social  problems,  which  has  been  an  active  principle  in  her  life, 
pervades  her  novel. 

WARNBH,  Charles  Dudley,  an  American  author,  died  October  19,  1900.  He 
was  born  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  in  1829.  and  spent  his  boyhood  at  Clermont.  The 
simple  country  life  of  these  years,  with  their  Calvinistic  influences,  is  described  in 
one  of  his  most  delightful  books.  Being  a  Boy  (1879).  After  bein^  a  clerk  in  a  drug 
store  and  in  a  post-o£Bce  be  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  m  1S51.  He  went 
to  Missouri  with  a  surveying  party,  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  practised  four  years  at  Chicago.  Shortly  before  the  Civil  War  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Hartford  Press,  which  was  later  merged  into  the  Couranl,  being  one 
of  the  editors  and  owners  of  this  paper  until  his  death.  Mr.  Warner  met  with  bis 
first  ^reat  literary  success  with  the  publication  of  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  (1870). 
a  series  of  sketches  which  had  been  appearing  weekly  in  the  Courant.  He  also 
wrote  many  short  essays  for  the  Editor's  Drawer  and  the  Editor's  Study  of  Harper'i 
Magazine,  with  which  he  was  connected  from  1884-98.  His  collected  essays  include 
Back-log  Studies  (1872)  ;  Baddeck  and  That  Sort  of  Thing;  As  We  Were  Sayimg 
(1891) ;  As  We  Go  (1893),  and  The  Relation  of  Life  to  Literature.  His  extensive 
travels  abroad  and  at  home  were  described  in  Saunterings  (1872)  ;  Oh  Horseback 
(1888);  Their  Pilgrimage  (1886);  A  Roundabout  Journey  (1883).  Mr.  Warner 
was  the  editor  of  the  "American  Men  of  Letters  Series, '  and  his  biography  of 
Washington  Irving  is  considered  the  best  of  the  series.  He  contributed  to  Harpers 
Ma^asine  Studies  in  the  South  and  West  {1889),  and  Mexican  Papers,  in  whicb 
social  and  political  conditions  were  discussed.  He  is  also  the  author  of  three 
novels:  A  Little  Journey  in  the  World  (1889);  The  Golden  House  (1894).  and 
That  Fortune.  Previously,  however,  in  co-operation  with  Mark  Twain,  he  wrote 
The  Gilded  Age  (1873),  which  was  intended  to  be  a  humorous  description  of  West- 
em  life  and  proved  a  failure.  Warner  had  a  critical,  not  a  creative,  intellect,  hence 
he  was  not  a  great  novelist,  but  his  three  successful  novels  reveal  keen  obsen*ation 
and  sane  ideals  of  American  social  life. 

WAR  OF  1812,  OBNIIRAli  SOOIBTT  OF  THE,  is  composed  of  federated 
State  societies,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  in  Maryland,  September  14,  1814.  by 
veterans  of  the  war.  The  membership  of  the  society  now  consists  of  lineal  de- 
scendants of  ofRcers  and  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  had  in  1900  nine 
State  societies  and  over  800  members.  Next  general  biennial  congress  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  June  ig,  1902.  President-general,  John  Cadwalader;  secretary-general.  Cap- 
tain Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A.,  431  South  Forty-fourth  Street,  Phtladelplria, 
Penn. 

WABBEN  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  military  gtwer- 
nor  of  Griqualand  West,  was  bom  at  Bangor,  Wales,  in  1840,  was  educated  at  Chel- 
tenham College,  Sandhurst,  and  Woolwich,  and  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1857. 
He  did  survey  work  at  Gibraltar  and  in  Palestine,  and  in  1876-77  laid  oat  the 
boundary  line  between  GriqujUand  and  Orange  Free  State.   He  fought  in  the  Kaffir 
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War  of  1878,  and  as  major-general  commanded  the  Bechnanaland  expedition  in  1884- 
85.  After  serving  at  Suakim,  London,  Straits  Settlements,  and  again  at  London,  be 
was  sent  to  Africa  in  1899  at  the  bead  of  the  6fth  division.  The  brunt  of  the  fighting 
in  Natal  fell  on  him,  and  it  was  his  division  that  took  Spion  Kop  by  assault  on 
January  23,  1900.  (See  Tbansvaal.)  In  April,  1900,  the  War  Office  published  a 
despatch  from  Lord  Roberts  dated  two  months  earlier,  severely  criticising  General 
Warren's  imprudence  and  lack  of  skill  at  Spion  Kop,  but  he  nevertheless  retained 
his  command  and  the  favor  of  the  government.  He  wrote  Underground  Jerusalem 
(1874) ;  The  Temple  or  the  Tomb  (1880). 

WA8HINOTON,  a  Pacific  coast  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  69,180 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Olympia.  Washington  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  2,  1853,  and  admitted  as  a  State  November  11,  1889. 

Mineratogy. — ^The  production  of  coat  has  exceeded  1,000,000  tons  annually  since 
1888,  and  has  increased  steadily  each  year  since  1894.  It  exceeded  2,000,000  tons  for 
the  first  time  in  ifS^,  when  the  total  product  was  2,029,881  short  tons,  valued  at 
$3,603,989.  The  pnncipal  producing  counties  are  King,  Kittitas,  and  Pierce.  The 
number  of  mines  in  operation  during  1899  was  26,  as  against  23  in  i8g8.  During 
1900  several  new  coal  mines  were  opened  and  old  ones  extended.  The  production 
for  1900  was  roughly  estimated  at  2,500,000  tons.  Of  the  precious  metals,  gold 
yielded  40,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $826,873,  and  silver,  300,000  fine  ounces,  value, 
$i83,ooa  Quarrying  in  1899  produced  four  kinds  of  stone,  as  follows :  Limestone, 
valued  at  $I39>339 ;  sandstone,  $58,395  granite,  $42,7^,  and_  marble,  $4837-  The 
total  value  of  alt  quarry  products  was  $245,337,  8S  compared  with  $169,114  in  1898. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  106,140  bushels,  $62,623;  wheat,  25,096,661  bushels,  $12,799,297;  oats, 
3.016,226  bushels,  $1,206,490;  barley,  1,386,267  bushels,  $540,644;  rye,  39,169  bushels, 
S22,7i8;  potatoes,  1,839,644  bushels,  $864,633,  and  hay,  846,491  tons,  ^,041,664. 
Washington  ranked  fourth  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  wheat  The  crop  of 
hops  for  1900  was  35,000  bales,  or  nearly  7,000,000  pounds.  Live  stock  in  1900  com- 
prised horses,  181,870,  valued  at  $2,399,9^;  cattle,  276,154,  $3,313,848;  hogs,  71.579, 
m43.I5,8,  and  sheep,  456,693,  $685,046.  According  to  an  estimate  published  in  the 
BiMetiH  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  the  wool  clip  for  1900 
was:  Wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  6454,892  pounds,  and  scoured  wool,  1,742,821 
pounds. 

Industries. — In  1900  there  were  525  saw  and  shingle  mills  in  the  State,  and  the 
total  amount  of  lumber  cut  during  the  calendar  year  was  1,100.000,000  feet,  valued  at 
$11,000,000.   The  production  of  shingles  was  4.250,000,000,  valued  at  $5,500,000.  In 

1899  the  only  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  State,  having  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  t)eets 
per  day,  was  put  in  operation.  One  hundred  and  seven  cigar  factories  reported  a 
combined  production  of  S.838,496  cigars  for  the  calendar  year  1899.  In  1900  there 
were  in  Tacoma  218  factories  of  all  kinds,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $11,601,500. 
The  total  number  of  employees  was  5730,  and  the  manufactured  output  for  the  year 
amounted  in  value  to  $15,785,500.   There  were  132  jobbing  houses,  whose  sales  for 

1900  amounted  to  $15,332,967.  During  iQOO  there  were  142  commercial  and  business 
failures  in  the  State — 1.55  per  cent,  of  the  913a  business  concerns  in  operation — and 
the  liabilities  aggregated  $782,623. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  Puget  Sound  district  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $7,148,563,  and  the  exports,  $17,- 
903,107,  a  decrease  of  $91,155  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  $2,702,787  m  exports. 
The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports,  $4,972,974,  and  exports,  $980,703, 
making  the  total  foreign  trade.  $31,005,347,  a  net  increase  in  a  year  of  $5,3373iO> 
Flour  exports  for  1899-1900  were  1,037,583  barrels,  as  compared  with  688,535  barrels 
in  1898-991 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  74.78  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  2959.63. 

Banks. — On  October  31.  1900.  there  were  79  national  banks,  of  which  31  were  in 
operation,  8  in  liquidation,  and  12  insolvent  The  active  capital  a^regated  $3,250,- 
000;  circulation  outstanding.  $1,340,250;  deposits.  $21,683,889.  and  reserve  held, 
$8,001,650.  The  State  banks,  May  31.  1900.  numbered  27,  and  had  capital,  $1,349,960; 
deposits,  $7,308,687,  and  resources,  $9,533,859,  and  the  private  banks,  June  30,  1900, 
numbered  8,  with  capital,  $339,127;  deposits,  $2,933,080,  and  resources,  $4,332,7791 
Ouring  the'year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Spokane  aggregated  $238,893,641,  a  net  increase  of  $40,268,844 
for  the  year. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  in  1900  was:  Real  estate,  $177,822,995;  personal 
property,  $38,721,872;  railway  tracks,  $21,031,656;  total,  $237,576,523. 

National  Guard. — The  "National  Guard  of  Washington"  consists  of  li  staff  offi- 
cers, 73  cavalry,  54  artillery,  and  669  infantry.  The  total  number  of  troops  an- 
thonzcd  is  1877. 
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Education. — There  were  in  1899,  36  public  high  schools,  with  iio  teachers  and  2gB8 
secondary  students,  and  13  private  secondary  schools,  with  71  teachers  and  515  sec- 
ondary students.  There  were  also  2  public  normal  schools,  with  17  teachers  and 
33a  students  in  normal  courses.  Eight  colleges  and  tmiversities  for  men  and  for 
both  sexes  reported  102  professors  and  instructors,  1043  students  in  all  departments, 
and  a  total  income  of  $106,630,  and  i  school  of  technology  reported  26  professors 
and  instructors,  300  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $155,392.  No 
professional  schools  were  reported. 

Population. — ^Tbe  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  349.390 
in  and  518,103  m  1900;  increase  for  the  decade,  168,713,  or  48.3  per  cent  The 
three  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are  Seattle,  80,671 ;  Tacoma,  37,714-  and 
Spokane,  36,84a 

Constitutional  Amendment. — A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  at  the 
elections  in  November,  giving  the  Legislature  authority  to  exmpt  from  taxation  the 
personal  property,  up  to  $300  in  value,  of  the  head  of  every  family. 

Elections. — At  the  State  election  in  1900,  Rogers,  Democratic  nominee  for  gover* 
nor,  received  51,944  votes,  and  Frink,  the  Republican  canditlate,  receiyed  4^860. 
Thus  Rogers  hiad  a  pturali^  of  21^.  The  election  showed  no  change  in  the  coo- 
^ssicnal  representatives  of  Washington.  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted, 
m  the  Senate,  of  15  Republicans  and  19  Populists,  and  in  the  House,  of  68  Repub- 
licans, o  Populists,  and  i  Citizen.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  26  Republicans  and  8  Democrats,  and  in  the  House,  of  59  Republicans  and  2t 
Democrats.  At  the  national  election  McKinley  received  57,456,  and  Bryan,  44,905 
votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  3S^i52,  and  Bryan,  51.646  votes.  Thus  from  a 
Democratic  t^tirality  of  12493  Wa»iington  changed  to  a  Republican  plurality  ot 
12.623. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  John  R.  Rogers;  lieutenant-governor,  Thurston  Danids;  secretary  of 
state,  W.  D.  Jenkins;  treasurer,  C.  W.  Young;  auditor,  Neal  Cheatham;  attorney* 
general,  P.  H.  Winston;  adjutant-general,  £.  H.  Fox;  superintendent  of  educatim, 
E.  J.  Browne — all  Populists  except  Winston,  Silver  Republican. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  M.  J.  Gordon;  associate  justices,  R.  O.  Dunbar, 
M.  A.  Fullerton,  T.  J.  Anders,  J.  B.  Reavis;  clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart — all  Republicans 
except  Reavis,  Democrat. 

State  officers  for  1901:  Executive — governor,  John  R.  Rogers  (Dem.)  ;  lieutenant- 
governor,  Harry  McBride  (Rep.);  secretary  of  state,  Samuel  H.  Nidiols  (Rep.); 
treasurer,  C  W.  Maynard  (Rep.);  auditor,  J.  D.  Adcinson  (Rep.);  adjutant-gen- 
eral, E.  H.  Fox  (pem.) ;  attorney-general,  W.  B.  Stratton  (Rep-) ;  supertntoident 
of  education,  R.  B.  Bryan  (Rep.) ;  commissioner  of  public  lands,  S.  A.  Calvert 
(Rep.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  B.  Reavis;  associate  justices,  R.  O.  Dunbar, 
M.  A.  Fullerton,  T.  J.  Anders,  Wallace  Mount;  clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart — all  Republicans 
except  Reavis  (Dem.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Francis  W.  Cushman 
(Tacoma)  and  William  M.  Jones  (North  Yakima) — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (S7th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  George  Turner  (until  1903),  Populist,  from 
Spokane;  Addison  G.  Foster  (until  1905),  Republican,  from  Tacoma. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

WASHINaTON,  Booker  T.,  principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute  {q.v.),  was  born  in  1858  or  1859  in  Franklin  County,  Va.  His  mother  was 
a  negro  slave ;  of  his  father,  who  was  presumably  a  white,  nothing  is  known.  Soon 
after  the  war  Booker  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Maiden.  W.  Va.,  where  he  worked 
in  the  salt  mines.  Later  he  walked  nearly  the  entire  distance  of  500  miles  to  tbe 
Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia,  where  he  received  his  education.  In  1881  he  was 
called  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  Tuskegee,  then  an  institution  in  name  only, 
without  money,  buildings,  land,  or  credit.  Mr.  Washington's  work  has  since  con- 
sisted largely  in  raising  year  by  year  the  increasing  amounts  of  money  requiied 
for  the  school,  and  in  demonstrating  by  results  obtamed  the  value  to  the  negro  of 
an  industrial  education.  In  this  way  he  won  the  confidence  of  whites  and  blacks 
alike,  and  revolutionized  the  idea  of  education  previously  held.  Mr.  Washington 
declared  that  political  rights  could  not  ultimately  be  denied  to  any  oncf  who  conld 
take  his  place  on  a  basis  of  economic  independence  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
South.  He  decried  any  attempt  by  the  negroes  to  force  the  South  to  accord  them 
the  political  equality  nominally  given  them  by  the  federal  laws.  So  far  as  social 
equality  was  concerned,  Mr.  Washington  declared  that  the  races  could  be  as  separate 
as  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  but  single  as  the  hand  in  all  that  pertained  to  industrial 
progress.  The  aim  of  the  industrial  training,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Washington,  is. 
"First,  that  the  student  shall  be  so  educated  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  coodt- 
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tions  as  they  exist  now  in  the  part  of  the  South  where  he  lives — in  a  word,  to  be  able 
to  do  the  thing  which  the  world  wants  done ;  second,  that  every  student  who  gradu- 
ates from  the  school  shall  have  enough  skill,  coupled  with  intelligence  and  moral 
character,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  others ;  third,  to  send  every 
graduate  out  feeling  and  knowing  that  Tabor  is  dignified  and  beautiful." 

WA8HINQTON  UNIVBRSITIT,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  incorporated  1853,  was  brought 
before  the  attention  of  the  country  in  1900  by  a  gift  of  $5,000,000,  bringing  the  total 
value  of  its  property  to  $5,800,000,  exclusive  of  a  new  site  recently  selected  for  the 
undergraduate  department  and  new  buildings  aggregating  $1,100,000  in  value.  The 
removal  of  the  undergraduate  department  will  take  place  about  January  i,  1002. 
The  university  consists  of  six  departments — the  undergraduate,  including  the  Col- 
lege; School  of  Engineering  and  Architecture;  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany; 
St  Louis  Law  School ;  School  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  Medical  Department 
(formerly  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  Medical  College),  and  Dental  Department.  The 
number  of  students  is  stated  at  1939,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  are  in  the  three 
secondary  schools  connected  with  the  institution — Smith  Academy,  Mary  Institute, 
and  Manual  TrainingSchool.  The  year's  income  for  educational  work  in  alt  depart- 
ments was  $188,000.  The  library  is  said  to  contain  15,000  volumes.  See  Universities 
AND  Colleges. 
WATER  OAS.  See  Gas,  Illumikatihg,  and  Fueu 

WATBR  PORIFIOATIOH.  The  results  obUined  from  the  settling  reservoirs 
and  slow  sand  filtration  plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  during  its  first  319  days  of  actual 
operation  were  described  in  great  detail  by  George  I.  Batley,  superintendent  of  the 
Albany  Water-works,  in  Engineering  News  for  August  9,  1900.   The  actual  period 
involved  was  from  July  26,  1899,  to  July  i,  1900,  during  a  part  of  which  the  filters 
were  not  used.  The  plant  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
319  days  the  total  quantity  of  water  treated  was  3,817,200,000  gallons,  or  nearly 
12,000,000  gallons  a  day.   The  reason  for  giving  the  results  for  less  than  a  whole 
year  was  that  the  period  named  covered  a  cycle  in  the  operation  of  the  plant,  during 
which  the  surface  of  the  beds  had  been  scraped  or  cleaned  77  times,  and  the  dirty 
sand  thus  removed  had  been  washed  and  replaced.   The  average  cost  of  purifying 
t,ooo,ooo  gallons  of  water  was  $1.68  for  labor  for  removing,  washing,  and  replacing 
sand;  $0.05  for  water  to  wash  the  sand;  $0.06  for  cleaning  the  settling  basin,  and 
$0.20. for  incidentals.   This  makes  a  total  of  $1.99  for  purification  alone,  to  which 
must  be  added  $0.34  for  chemical  and  bacterial  work  and  $2.42  for  extra  pumping 
necessitated  by  the  i>urification  works,  making  a  total  of  $4.75  per  1,000,000  gallons 
on  account  of  operating  the  purification  system.   To  get  the  full  cost  of  purification, 
interest  and  depreciation  should  be  added ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
figures  for  these  items,  since  the  plant  is  not  yet  operated  to  its  full  capacity.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  whole  plant,  including  pumping  machinery  and  purification 
works,  cost  about  $410,000,  on  most  of  which  the  depreciation  will  be  very  light. 
The  available  filtering  area  is  5.6  acres,  giving  an  average  daily  rate  Of  filtration  of 
about  2,140,000  gallons,  and  the  filters  are  covered  with  masonry  vaulting.    It  was 
found  that,  as  a  result  of  this  treatment  of  the  sewer  water,  between  97.7  and  99.8 
per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  which  it  contained  were  removed,  the  average  percentage 
taken  by  weeks  falling  below  98  in  but  a  single  instance.   Evidently,  the  percentage 
of  bacteria  removed  is  misleading  unless  taken  in  connection  with  the  actual  numbers 
involved,  since  with  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  in  the  raw  water'  a  99-per- 
cent, reduction  would  still  leave  1000  bacteria  in  the  effluent,  while  with  an  original 
1000  the  same  percentage  result  would  leave  only  lo.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  covered  by  the  record  the  actual  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  efBuent  were  often 
relatively  high;  but  from  April  i  to  July  i,  1900,  on  only  2  of  76  da^s  when  analyses 
were  made,  were  the  bacteria  in  the  effluent  over  100  per  cubic  centimetre,  the  actual 
figures  being  165  and  126,  against  45.000  and  37.ooo,  respectively,  in  the  water  not 
treated,  representing  a  removal  of  99.7  per  cent,  in  each  case.    Examinations  for 
Bacilli  coli  communis,  which  is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  sewage  pollution,  were 
started  in  May,  1900.  This  germ  was  found  in  all  of  12  samples  of  raw  water  taken 
for  examination,  ranging  from  2  to  10  colonies ;  but  of  18  samples  of  purified  water, 
the  germ  was  encountered  in  but  one,  and  then  only  I  colony  was  discovered.  The 
reduction  in  typhoid  fever  in  Albany  since  the  purification  works  were  started  has 
been  most  gratifying.  For  the  nine  years  before  the  works  were  put  in  use  there  was 
an  aver^  of  85  deaths  from  typhoid  each  year.   In  the  first  eight  months  of  1899 
the  deaths  from  the  same  disease  numbered  71,  but  in  the  last  four  months  with  the 
BJter  in  use  there  were  only  7  such  deaths;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1900  only 
17,  asainst  65  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1899.   It  should  be  said  that  a  portion 
of  Aloany  is  still  supplied  with  unfiltered  surface  water,  but  that  water  is  not  from 
the  Hudson  River,  from  which  the  water  subjected  to  filtration  is  drawn.   In  April, 
I  goo,  a  covered  slow  sand  filtration  plant  for  removing  iron  from  ground  water  was 
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put  in  operation  at  Superior,  Wis.  In  its  general  design  it  is  like  the  Albany  plant 
but  it  may  be  operated  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for  1809,  published  in 
the  latter  part  of  }900,  contains  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Oark,  chemist 
to  the  board,  on  The  Occurrence  of  iron  in  Ground  Waters  and  Experiments  uftm 
Methods  of  Removal.  Of  the  forty  or  more  ground-water  snp^ies  of  Massachusetts 
cities  and  towns,  "not  one  is  entirely  free  at  all  times  from  iron,"  Mr.  Clark  says, 
"but  only  a  few  contain  iron  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  be  objectiwuble."  From 
experimental  data  obtained  from  Massachusetts  water  and  from  practical  experience 
in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Clark  concludes  that  methods  of  iioa  removal 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  form  In  which  the  iron  occurs.  In  some  caseft  aeratkm, 
followed  by  iiltration  through  sand,  is  sufficient,  while  in  others  chemical  treatment, 
combined  with  filtration,  is  necessary.  Aeration  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  treatment.  This  Massachusetts  report,  as  well  as  its  predecessors 
for  many  years  past,  contains  much  information  on  filtration  experiments,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  results  obtained-  at  the  slow  sand  filtration  plant  of  the 
city  water-works  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  Experiments  on  water  purification  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a  report  dated  March  a8,  1900  (Senate 
Document  No.  259,  s6th  Congress,  first  session),  submitted  by  Lieutenant-Colond 
A.  M.  Miller,  United  States  Army.  Both  slow  sand  and  mechanical  filtration  wert 
tested,  R.  S.  Weston  being  in  chaise  of  the  chemical  and  bacterial  studies.  The 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  reducing  the  number  of  bacteria  and 
turbidity  of  water  from  the  Potomac  River.  Even  after  this  water  has  had  some 
yA  days  of  sedimentation  these  characteristics  are  prominent,  and  the  condusioos 
reached  were  that  slow  sand  filtration  alone  would  be  insufficient.  Colonel  Miller 
recommended  mechanical  filtration,  but  Mr.  Weston  believed  that  either  that  process 
or  slow  sand  filtration,  preceded  by  coagulation  at  times  of  high  turbidity,  would 
give  satisfactory  results.  Coagulation,  it  may  be  explained,  is  effected  by  adding 
a  chemical,  generally  stdphate  of  alumina,  to  the  water  and  giving  it  an  opportnnity 
to  gather  up  the  impurities,  scmiewhat  as  the  white  of  an  egg  daril^s  coffee. 
Subsequent  filtration  removes  the  coagulated  mass.  The  process  is  generally  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  mechanical  filtration.  Opposition  to  mechanical  filtra- 
tion at  Washington  has  developed,  so  it  is  uncertain  whether  Congress  will  authorize 
the  carrying  out  of  Colonel  Miller's  recommendations;  but  it  is  expected  that  either 
mechanical  or  slow  sand  filtration  will  be  adopted  within  a  few  years.  Water 
purification  experiments  at  Philadelphia  and  at  New  Orleans  were  begun  in  1900, 
and  plans  for  extensive  purification  works  were  being  made  in  Philadelphia.  Pitts- 
burg, and  Louisville.  At  the  latter  place  mechanical  filters  will  be  installed;  at 
least,  advertisements  for  bids  for  such  a  plant  were  published  in  Deceraba*.  1900; 
the  bids  to  be  received  in  January,  1901.  Those  interested  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  various  water  purification  plants  of  the  world  will  find  some  figures  on  th^ 
subject,  together  with  many  details  of  operation  of  such  plants,  in  the  latest  editioo 
of  Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water  Supplies  (New  York,  1900).  Mr.  Hazen 
summarizes  the  capacity  of  water  filtration  plants  at  the  close  of  1899  as  fcdiows: 
"Estimating  the  total  additional  area  of  sand  filters  for  which  figures  are  not 
available  at  too  acres,  and  the  maximum  capacity  of  sand  filters  at  3,000.000  gallons 
per  acre  daily,  and  of  mechanical  filters  at  3.000,000  gallons  per  1000  square  feet  of 
filtering  area,  the  total  filtering  capacity  of  all  the  filters  in  the  world  used  for  pnbic 
water  supplies  in  1899  is  nearly  1,600,000,000  gallons  daily,  of  which  !S  per  cent,  is 
represented  by  mechanical  filters  and  85  per  cent,  by  sand  filters.  In  the  United 
States  the  total  filtering  capacity  is  neariy  300,000,000  gallons  daily,  of  which  18  per 
cent,  is  represented  by  sand  filters,  79  per  cent  by  mechanical  filters,  and  3  per  cent 
by  a  special  type  of  filters." 

WATBR  BOPPLY.  See  Sanitation  and  Typhoid  Fever. 

WATBR^WOBSfik  Probably  the  most  notable  of  all  municipal  works  are 
systems  of  public  water  sup^y.  The  number  of  water-works  in  the  United  States 
alone  is,  at  least,  3500,  counting  only  those  which  furnish  water  for  both  public  and 
private  purposes.  If  we  include  partial  systems  and  works  supplying  from  two  to 
twenty  places  each,  the  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  havingsome  sort  of 
public  water  supply  at  the  close  of  1900  was  4500  or  even  more.  These  supplies 
range  all  the  way  from  the  immense  and  varied  works  of  Greater  New  York,  whidi 
since  consolidation  include  many  independent  plants,  to  the  small  lead  or  wrought- 
iron  pipe  line  serving  spring  water  to  a  few  struggling  houses  in  some  hamlet  The 
total  daily  water  consumption  of  Greater  New  Yolic  is,  in  round  numbers,  350,000,000 
gallons,  or  a  little  over  100  gallons  per  capita  per  day.  Careful  studies  made  by 
John  R.  Freeman  and  J.  J.  R.  Croes  in  1899  and  1900  show  conclusively  that  half 
of  this  amount  would  be  sufficient,  if  there  was  no  waste;  but  New  York  has 
a  modest  per  capita  consumption  compared  with  Philadelphia,  which  uses  and 
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wastes  over  200  gallons  a  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  Two  valuable  and 
extensive  reports  on  the  present  and  possible  future  water  supply  of  New  York  were 
published  in  1900;  one  was  prepared  by  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman  in  behalf  of  Bird  S. 
Coler,  comptroller  of  New  York  City,  and  the  other  by  a  committee  of  engineers, 
financiers,  and  others  appointed  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  that  city.  The 
reports  showed  that  the  city  could  develop  an  ample  additional  supply  from  either 
the  Housatonic  and  Ten  Mile  rivers,  which  are  partly  in  Connecticut,  or  from  the 
lower  or  upper  Hudson  (Adirondacks).  Either  of  these  propositions  would  involve 
far  less  expense  than  the  terms  offered  in  the  summer  of  1899  by  the  Ramapo 
Water  Company,  which  after  hasty  consideration  would,  doubtless,  have  been  ac- 
cepted save  for  the  timely  and  vigorous  protest  of  Comptroller  Coler.  The  plans 
for  a  new  supply,  outlined  in  these  reports,  would  provide  ultimately  from  350,000,000 
to  1.500,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
scores  o£  millions  of  dollars,  although  the  unit  cost  of  water  would  be  very  low,  on 
account  of  the  scale  on  which  the  works  would  be  developed.  Both  reports  contained 
ample  evidence  that  if  the  waste  of  water  were  only  stopped,  New  York  would  have 
an  ample  supply  for  years  to  come;  and  Mr.  Croes,  in  the  Merchants'  Association 
report,  laid  down  a  plan  for  stopping  the  waste  by  the  use  of  meters  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  leaks  from  street  mains  and  house  service  pipes. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  public  water  supply  to-day  are  the  methods  used 
to  prevent  water  pollution  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  supply  (see  Water 
Purification),  the  curtailment  of  waste  through  the  use  of  meters,  the  substitution 
of  more  efficient  pumping  machinery  for  low  duty  pumps,  the  use  of  steel  and  wood 
stave  pipe  in  place  of  cast-iron  supply  conduits,  and,  in  general,  the  improvement, 
enlargement,  and  extension  of  systems  of  vpater-works.  Boston  and  vicinity, 
through  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board;  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  (private  company),  Chicago,  and 
hosts  of  smaller  cities  all  have  water-works  improvements  under  way.  The  protec- 
tion of  public  water  supplies  by  the  purchase  of  portions  of  the  drainage  area  of  the 
streams  or  ■4he  shores  of  ponds  or  small  lakes  from  which  surface  supplies  are 
drawn  is  common  in  England,  and  is  beginning  to  be  practised  here.  It  was 
amtounced  in  1900  that  the  Johnstown  Water  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Penn.,  had 
bought  nearly  2  of  the  5.5  square  miles  of  the  drainage  area  of  Mill  Creek  above 
one  of  the  reservoirs  01  the  company,  which  is  its  principal  source  of  domestic 
supply.  The  company  proposes  to  take  steps  to  reforest  this  land.  Immense  sums 
have  been  expended  by  New  York  City  in  buying  land  along  the  streams  and  reser- 
voirs making  up  its  Croton  drainage  area,  and  the  acquisitions  are  not  yet  completed. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  such  purchases  is  the  prevention  of  sewage  or  other 
pollution  from  buildings  and  farmyards  near  the  streams,  {londs,  and  reservoirs. 

Electrolysis,  or  the  pitting  and  final  failure  of  water  mains  through  the  action  of 
stray  electric  currents  from  electric  street  railways,  continues  to  injure  water  mains 
and  ether  adjuncts  of  water-works. 

Private  water  companies  are  seeking  to  compel  the  electric  railways  to  return  their 
current  direct  from  the  car  motors  to  the  power  house  by  means  of  better  rail 
bonding  or  the  double-trolley  system.  A  number  of  suits  with  this  object  and  for 
drainage  claims  are  now  in  court.  Gas  mains  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
recently  an  Indianapolis  gas  company  gained  some  preliminary  advantage  in  a  suit 
brought  against  the  local  street  railway  company  for  damages  to  its  gas  mains.  The 
case  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  higher  courts  of  the  State. 

A  new  form  of  wooden  water  pipe  has  been  developed  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  recently 
and  put  into  use  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  made  in  sizes  of  2  and  8  inches  internal 
diameter  and  in  convenient  lengths  for  shipping:  but  instead  of  being  bored  from 
a  log  or  other  single  piece  of  timber,  it  is  composed  of  staves,  wound  with  galvanized 
steel  wire  under  tension,  to  enable  it  to  resist  internal  pressure.  The  staves  are 
made  from  kiln-dried  Oregon  fir,  seven-eighths  to  i"^  inches  thick.  Joints  are  made 
in  the  hub-and- socket  form  for  small  sizes,  while  butt  joints  and  sleeves  are  used 
for  the  larger  sizes.  Some  8-inch  pipe  of  this  kind,  wound  with  copper  wire,  has 
been  used  in  mines  near  Butte,  and  is  said  to  have  withstood  the  acid  water.  This 

£ipe  is  similar  to  the  wood-stave  pipe  used  for  many  years  in  the  West  (see  Pipe 
JNES),  except  that  the  new  pipe  is  made  in  smaller  sizes  and  set  lengths  at  the 
factory,  instead  of  being  built  continuously  in  the  trench.  It  is  also  wound  with 
wire,  mstead  of  having  steel  bands  with  threads  and  nuts  at  intervals.  See  also 
Dams;  Pipe  Lines,  and  Water  Purification. 

WATSa-WOBES  ASSOCIATION,  ABIBBIOAN,  organized  1880  for  the  im- 
provement of  water-works  construction  and  administration,  had  in  igoo  a  membership 
of  500.  The  twenty-first  anuual  convention  will  be  held  at  New  York  about  the 
middle  of  June,  1901.  President,  C.  E.  Balling;  secretary,  Peter  Milne,  Bennett 
Building,  Nassau  and  Fulton  Streets,  New  York  City. 

WSBB,  Henry  Walteb,  formerly  third  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central 
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Railroad,  and  actively  connected  with  its  management,  died  at  Scarborough.  N.  Y., 
June  18,  1900.  Born  in  1852,  he  was  the  son  of  General  James  Watson  Webb, 
editor  of  the  old  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  in  1873,  and  two  years  later  from  the 
law  school  of  the  same  institution.  In  1882  he  left  his  legal  practice  to  enter  a 
brokerage  business  with  his  brother.  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb.  Four  years  later  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  Wj^er  Palace  Car  Company,  and  in  i8go  he  was 
made  third  vice-president  of  the  Central  Hudson  road.  That  same  year  witnessed 
the  great  strike  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  Vanderbilt  system,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  therefrom  were  so  successfully  met  by  Mr.  Webb  that  the  strike  n-as 
a  flat  failure.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  business  in  1898.  He  was  a 
director  of  numerous  corporations.  From  1886  to  1889  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

WEBSTBRj  Sir  Richard  Everard,  Lord  Alverstone,  was  appointed  lord  chief 
justice  of  England  in  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.  He  was  bom 
in  1842,  and  studied  at  King's  College  School,  the  Charterhouse,  and  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1868,  he  became  queen's  counsel  ten  years  later. 
His  extensive  practice  included  the  more  important  commercial  and  railway  cases 
of  the  day  and  numerous  appeal  cases  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  elections  of  1880,  but  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics  in  1885.  It  was 
the  first  year  of  Lord  Salisbury's  ministry,  and  Lord  Alverstone  was  appointed 
attorney-general.  He  held  the  office  from  1886  to  1892,  and  from  1895  until  May. 
1900,  when  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Alverstone 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Lower  House,  where  he  had 
represented  the  Isle  of  Wight  since  18S5.  Lord  Alverstone  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Times  before  the  Farnell  Commission.  In  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  case  in  1893  he 
was  one  of  the  British  members  of  the  court,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George.  He  was  also  ooe 
of  the  British  counsel  before  the  Venezuelan  Commission. 

WBIHAiWiJJL  See  Chinese  Ehpike  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

WBLLBSTilTg'  OOIXBOB,  for  women,  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  established  1875. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  1899-1900  Miss  Caroline  Hazard  was  inaugurated 
as  president.  Miss  Woolley  resigned  from  the  headship  of  the  Bible  department  to 
take  the  presidency  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Dr.  Luce  was  appointed  dean  of 
Oberlin  Cfollege,  Professor  Rush  Rhees  resigned  to  become  the  president  of  Roches- 
ter University,  and  Miss  Sanderson  assumed  the  headship  of  the  Bible  department  at 
Wells  College.  Miss  C.  M.  Breyfogle.  from  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Chicago, 
was  appointed  an  associate  professor  in  the  Wellesley  Bible  department  Hamilton 
C.  MacDougall,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Oiganists,  was  aj^ointed  head  of  the 
department  of  music.  The  department  of  history  and  economics  was  divided,  and 
the  study  of  Spanish  revived.  An  increasing  number  of  students  came  to  Wellesley 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  there  were  twenty-seven  candidates  during 
1899-1900,  nine  of  whom  received  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  year,  two  each  in  Eng- 
lish, mathematics  and  physics,  art,  and  Greek,  and  one  in  German.  Some  ij6 
students  took  the  B.A.  degree.  The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  716.  The  event  of  the  year  at  Wellesley  was  the  extinction  of  the  college 
debt  by  the  collection  of  $109,224  and  the  receipt  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  John  D.  Roc^ 
feller,  which  had  been  promised  upon  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  About  $2200  was 
received  in  additional  gifts  of  the  year.  A  call  is  made  for  still  further  funds.  9s  the 
college  receipts  are  still  behind  its  expenses,  which  for  1899-1900  amounted  to  $253.0^ 
The  force  of  instructors  has  been  somewhat  curtailed,  and  efforts  made  to  reduce 
expenses  in  the  care  of  buildings  and  grounds.  The  latter  include  about  300  acres 
under  daily  observation,  with  some  miles  of  driveways  and  walks.  Pressing  need* 
besides  an  endowment  fund  are  provisions  for  a  library,  a  science  hall,  and  a 
gymnasium  building.  New  buildings  of  the  year  were  the  Whitin  Observatory,  in- 
cluding a  12-inch  refracting  telescope,  polarizing  photometer,  star  and  sun  spectro- 
scopes and  Rowland  concave  grating  spectroscope,  and  the  dormitory  Wilder  HalL 

WBLUNOTON,  Third  Duke  of,  Henrv  Wellesley,  died  June  8,  1900.  Born 
April  5.  1846,  he  was  educated  at  Eton;  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Gren- 
adier Guards;  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1874  to  1880  as  a  Conserv-aiive. 
and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  dukedom  in  1884.  His  ordinary  life  was  that  of  an 
English  country  gentleman,  and  had  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  great  doke,  his 
grandfather,  or  with  that  of  his  father,  Major-General  Lord  Charles  Wellesley. 

WBIXS,  David  Dwight,  who  gained  considerable  fame  by  his  two  novels.  Hfr 
Ladyship's  Elephant  (1898)  and  His  Lordship's  Leopard  (1900).  died  at  Norwidi. 
Conn.,  June  15,  1900.  He  was  born  in  1868,  the  son  of  the  late  David  A.  Wells,  the 
celebrated  economist.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1893.  and  was  second  secretarr 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  London  from  1894  to  1896.   Both  of  his  Imoks  are 
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bubbling  over  with  farcical  humor.  They  lampoon  certain  foibles  in  English  society, 
and  were  perhaps  more  popular  in  that  country  than  in  the  United  States. 

WZIZjLS  OOIJtBOB,  founded  1868,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  at  Aurora.  N.  Y.  In  iSgp-igcx)  it  bad  22  instructors  and  103  students,  and 
its  library  contained  7606  volumes.  The  college  has  an  endowment  of  $200,000.  Its 
receipts  for  the  last  academic  year  are  reported  as  $64,^)6,  including  %)37S  in  bene- 
factions. Acting  president.  Professor  Jasper  W.  Freley  in  place  of  William  £. 
Waters,  Ph.D.,  whose  res^ination  went  into  effect  June  13.  190a  See  UHiVEatsinBS 
AND  Colleges. 

WSLSBAOH  ZJOBT.   See  Gas,  Illuminating  and  Fuel. 

WB8XOTAN  BIBTHODI8T  OONNBOTION  OF  AMBBIOA,  organized  1S43, 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  some  practices  of  that  body.  The  denomination  numbers  17,201  members,  with 
587  ministers  and  506  churches,  a  slight  ga'n  in  membership  since  1890. 

WBSLEITAN  UKIVBRSITT,  at  Middletown.  Conn.,  founded  in  1831.  The  insti- 
tution, though  drawing  its  patronage  principally  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
is  not  sectarian.  Wesleyan  offers  post-graduate  courses  in  its  three  departments, 
classical,  Latin-scientific,  and  scientific.  In  iSm-i^oo  its  faculty  numbered  3$  and  its 
student  bod^  340.  An  observatory  is  connected  with  the  university  and  its  library  is 
equipped  with  57,000  volumes,  an  increase  of  2900  volumes  in  the  last  college  year. 
Wesleyan  has  an  endowment  of  $1,9^,482  and  buildings  and  grounds  worth  $685,000. 
Its  income  for  1899-1900  was  $99,540,  exclusive  of  gifts,  amounting  to  $100,000.  See 
Universities  and  Colleges. 

*  WB8TBRN  AUBTRALUl,  a  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the 
constitution  taking  effect  January  i,  1900,  occupies  the  entire  western  part  of  the 
continent,  along  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  meridian  of  east  longitude, 
touching  on  the  east  the  state  of  South  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  state.   The  capital  is  Perth. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — Western  Australia  is  tjie  lai]gest  of  the  Aus- 
tralian states,  having  a  total  estimated  area  of  975,920  square  tnues,  divided  into 
31  districts.  This  territory  is  nearly  one-third  as  large  as  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States.  Exclusive  of  the  uncivilized  aborigines,  whose  numbers,  though 
unknown,  are  certainly  not  large,  the  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1900,  was 
178,196.  Perth  has  about  43,000  inhabitants,  and  Fremantle,  the  principal  port,  about 
16,000.  The  principal  religious  denominations,  in  the  order  of  their  numerical 
importance,  are  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory, but  not  free.  The  schools,  government  and  private,  number  about  250,  with 
about  20,000  pupils.  There  are  two  industrial  schools,  two  native  and  half-caste 
institutions,  and  one  reformatory.  There  is  also  a  school  in  Perth  for  the  higher 
education  of  boys. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  form  of  government  of  Western  Australia,  whidi 
was  the  last  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  obtain  responsible  government,  was  not 
changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  federated  commonwealth. 
The  constitution  of  Western  Australia,  dating  from  l8go,  places  the  executive 
authority  with  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six 
ministers  responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  governor  from  1895  to  1900  was  Sir 
Gerard  Smith ;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  C.  Onslow, 
who  has  the  title  of  administrator.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislature 
of  two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  legislative  assembly,  members  of  the 
former,  24  in  number,  being  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  six  years,  and 
members  of  the  latter,  44  in  number,  being  elected  in  the  same  manner  for  terms 
of  four  years. 

Of  the  revenue,  nearly  three-eighths  accrues  from  customs,  the  remainder  being 
derived  largely  from  railways,  posts,  and  the  leases  of  public  lands.  For  1900  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  £2,875,396  and  £2,615,675  respectively.  The  revenue 
was  about  £79,000  above  and  the  expenditure  about  £25,000  below  the  estimate.  On 
June  30,  1899,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £10,488,363,  and  one  year  later  £11,804,178. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  people  en^ge  in  mining,  cattle  raising,  and 
ag^riculture.  -  Af  the  beginning  of  1899  the  live  stock  in  the  country  comprised 
2,244,888  sheep,  245.907  cattle,  and  62,442  horses.  During  the  last  few  years  agri- 
culture has  increased  in  importance,  though  in  1898  the  tilled  land  amounted  to  only 
about  171,000  acres — less  than  one-thirtieth  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  At  the 
beginning  of  1900  about  79,000  acres  were  under  hay,  75,000  acres  under  wheat. 
3000  acres  under  oats,  3000  acres  under  the  vine,  and  2000  acres  under  barley.  The 
area  of  land  in  1900  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  from  the  crown  on  various 
conditions  of  purchase  or  leasehold  exceeded  107,250,000  acres.  The  country  seems 
to  be  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  Agriculture  has  made  proportionately 
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more  progress  than  either  viticulture  or  horticulture,  but  soccess  in  tbe  cnltiTstion 
of  the  vine  and  fruits  is  probable.  There  are  immense  tracts  of  forest,  large  areas 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  being  covered  by  the  valuable  jarrah  tree, 
sometimes  erroneously  called  mahogany.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Western  Australia 
includes  gold,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  coal.  The  gold  production  of  the  country  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  Australian  state,  and  ene  of  the  largest  in  the  world 
The  largest  output  has  been  in  the  East  Coolgardie  district,  Cootgardie  ranidog 
second ;  other  goIdj)roducing  districts  are  Kimberley,  Ashburton,  Pilbarra,  Murdii- 
son,  Donnybrook,  Dundas,  Peak  Hill,  and  Yilgarn.  In  1898  there  were  3069  leases 
of  gold  mines.  The  production  has  increased  rapidly,  as  follows:  1895.  2ii,si2 
ounces;  1896,  281,265  ounces;  1897,  674,994  ounces;  1898,  1,050,184  ounces.  The 
total  production  of  Australasian  gold  in  the  calendar  year  1899  was  4^438,139  ounces, 
valued  at  £16,174,128  ($78,703,307),  of  which  Western  Australia  contributed  1,643,877 
ounces,  valued  at  £6,246,732  ($30,396,598).  The  total  gold  yield  of  the  state  £rt»n 
January  1,  1886,  to  October  31,  1900,  rfas  5,621,663  ounces,  valued  at  £21.362,322 
($103,949,059).    In  1898  the  output  of  copper  and  tin  was  valued  at  i7i26. 

The  commerce  of  Western  Australia  is  principally  with  Great  Britain  and  British 
possessions.  Of  the  imports  from  countries  other  than  these,  amounting  to  about 
£^5,000,  about  one-third  came  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  unappreciable.  The  total  values  of  imports  and  exports,  including  buHion 
and  specie,  have  been  as  follows: 

1896.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Imports   £6,403,557      ^6,418,565      £5,341-965  ^4^3-532 

Exports   1,650,226       3,940,098       4,960,006  6,985AP 

Of  the  amounts  for  the  last-named  year,  the  British  Empire  was  represented  by 
90  per  cent,  in  the  imports  and  98.8  per  cent,  in  the  exports.  The  values  of  the 
principal  exports  for  1899  were  placed  as  follows:  Gold,  £5A5i,3l^'.  timber,  £553,198; 
wool,  £423,296;  pearl-shells,  £90,667;  sandal-wood,  £29,719;  pearls,  £20,ooa  The 
leading  imports  are  iron  and  steel  goods,  machinery,  wearing  apparel,  cotton  textiles, 
provisions,  leather,  malt  liquors,  and  tobacco.  In  1899  there  entered  at  the  ports 
(principally  Fremantle  and  Albany)  685  vessels,  of  1,333,052  tons,  and  cleared  668 
vessels,  of  1,305,596  tons. 

Communicatiofis. — There  are  1850  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  of  which  all  but 
495  miles  are  owned  by  the  government.  Since  1B95,  782  miles  have  been  constructed. 
Perth  is  connected  by  rail  with  Fremantle,  Albany,  Cue,  and  various  towns  in  tbe 
gold  fields.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  there  were  8650  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  the 
state.  A  submarine  cable,  by  which  communication  with  Great  Britain  is  effected, 
touches  at  Roebuck  Bay  on  the  northwest  coast.  In  addition,  there  is  a  line  through 
Eucia  to  Adelaide  in  South  Australia.  The  railways  are  on  a  paying  basts,  and  it 
is  said  that  their  net  earnings  amount  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  cost  after  providing 
I  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund.  The  estimated  amount  expended  on  public  works  and 
railways  within  the  last  few  years  is  £8,000,000,  and  Fremantle  Harbor  has  been  made 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Events  of  1900. — A  Women's  Suffrage  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  in  Frfjruary, 
1900.  Western  Australia  was  the  last  of  the  colonies  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
federation.  The  measure  was  rejected  in  1899,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  tariff  pro- 
visions; but  on  May  31,  1900,  it  was  carried  by  the  legislative  assembly  and  later 
by  both  the  assembly  and  council.  Submitted  to  the  popular  vote  on  July  24,  the 
measure  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  44,704  to  19,691.  This  rendered  the  federattoa 
scheme  complete.  Previous  to  this  time,  when  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  tbe 
colony  would  finally  reject  the  measure,  a  strong  movement  was  instituted  in  the 
gold-mining  districts  in  favor  of  separating  from  the  colony  and  then  joining  the 
federation.  In  1900  Sir  John  Forrest,  who  has  been  premier  of  Western  Australia 
since  the  system  of  responsible  government  was  established  in  that  colony  in  iSgo, 
announced  that  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  premiership  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year.   See  Australian  Federation. 

WBSTBRN  RBSBRTB  UNIVERBITT,  Oeveland,  O.,  founded  in  1884,  two 
years  after  the  removal  of  Adelbert  College  (founded  i8a6),  now  its  acadeniic 
department,  from  Hudson,  O.,  to  Cleveland.  The  faculty  during  1899-1900  nvm- 
bered  137,  and  the  student  body  717,  as  follows;  Graduate  school,  17;  Adelbert  Col- 
lege, 193;  college  for  women,  171;  medical,  144;  law,  loi ;  dental,  91.  The  increase 
of  the  university  library  for  the  year  was  1749  volumes  {218  by  gift)  and  458  pam- 
phlets, bringing  the  total  collection  of  volumes  up  to  about  48,000.  The  total  income 
for  the  year  was  about  $225,ooa  The  whole  endowment  amounts  to  about  ^3,000,000. 
The  new  laboratory  of  biology,  costing  $40,000,  was  occupied  during  tbe  year,  and 
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the  new  lo^-inch  telescope  presented  by  W.  R.  Warner  and  Ambrose  Swasey  was 
put  into  use.  The  library  received  gifts  aggregating  $15,000  for  the  immediate  pur- 
chase of  books.  Money  was  raised  on  loan  to  secure  an  important  addition  of  8000 
volumes  for  the  law  school  collection,  whose  library  now  contains  13,000  volumes, 
bein^  exceeded  in  size,  it  is  stated,  only  by  those  of  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Col- 
umbia, Oimell,  and  Michigan.  During  the  year  the  new  rule  went  into  effect  where- 
by matriculates  in  law  must  be  qualified  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  Adelbert  Col- 
lege. The  law  course  covers  three  years.  The  medical  college  in  1900  for  the  first 
time  had  four  classes  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  course.  Spinning 
with  the  academic  year  1901-02  students  entering  this  department  must  have  a  train- 
ing equivalent  to  that  represented  by  the  first  three  years  in  a  good  college.  A 
chapel  for  the  college  of  women  will  be  built  during  1901.  In  1901  seventy-five  years 
will  hare  el^ised  since  the  foundation  of  the  old  college  for  men  at  Hudson,  the 
anniversary  of  which  is  to  be  iHY>perly  observed.  See  Univebsities  and  Colleges. 

WBST  INDIAN  HUBRiaANII&   See  Texas  (paragraph  Galveston  Disaster). 

WBST  INDIES,  a  large  group  of  islands  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  comprises  the 
island  of  Haiti,  which  is  divided  into  the  republics  of  Haiti  (g.v.)  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo (q.v.),  Cuba  iQ.v.),  Porto  Rico  (g.v.),  and  a  few  smaller  islands  belonging  to 
the  United  States;  the  Windward  and  Leeward  groups  iqq.v.),  Jamaica  (q.v.),  the 
Bahamas  iq.v.),  and  a  few  others  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  Martinique  (q.v.), 
Guadeloupe  (q.v.),  and  a  few  smaller  islands  in  the  possession  of  France;  the  Danish 
West  Indies  (q-v.),  the  Dutch  colony  of  Curacao  (q.v.),  St.  Eustache,  Sala,  and 
Anibo,  and  finally  the  Venezuelan  islands  of  Tortnga,  Margarita,  and  Codie  Ctiagua. 

British  West  Indies.— The  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  have  a  total  area 
of  over  13,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  1,500,000,  and  are  divided  into 
6  groups.  The  chief  industry  in  the  British  West  Indies  has  been  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane.  But  with  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  1834  and  the  introduction  of 
beet  sugar  into  Europe,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  islands  in  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  is  the  chief  industry  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  planters  cannot  successfully  compete  with  the  European 
beet-sugar  manufacturers,  who,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  imj)roved  madiinery 
and  modem  business  methods,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  subsidized  by  their  gov- 
ernments. Accordtiu;ly,  the  amount  of  cane  su^ar  imported  into  Great  Bntain 
decreased  from  455,902  tons  in  1871  to  382,000  tons  in  1896,  while  the  imports  of  beet 
sugar  increased  from  232,850  tons  to  1,144,000  tons  during  the  same  period.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  West  Indies,  several  reforms  have  been 
introduced.  But  their  effectiveness  is  doubted,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  that 
nothing  short  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  European  sugar  by  Great  Britain  could 
restore  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  to  its  former  condition.  While  it  is 
conceded  that  the  introduction  of  modem  methods  of  manufacturing,  together  with 
an  improvement  in  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  islands,  would  improve  condi- 
tions to  a  certain  extent,  the  large  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  execution  of 
these  measures  makes  them  almost  impossible,  at  least  so  long  as  Great  Britain 
pursues  her  present  policy  of  free  trade.  The  benefit  of  the  preferential  tariff  ex- 
tended to  the  West  Indies  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  comparatively  insignificant 
on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  Dominion.  Even  this  lim- 
ited market,  however,  the  West  Indies  must  share  with  the  United  States,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
from  the  West  Indies  during  1899  was  only  about  $25,000  more  than  the  amoimt  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  the  same  period  ($607,393  against  $5^725).  There 
was  considerable  speculation  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  to  the  probabili^  of  a  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  West  Indies  in  case  a  sugar  tax  should  be  made  a  feature 
of  the  coming  British  budget.  The  general  belief  was.  however,  that  the  pursuit  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  both  detrimental  to  the  British  industries  in  which  sugar  is 
used,  and  incompatible  with  the  prindples  of  free  trade. 

WBn*  VOnXTf  united  States  Military  Acadekv.   See  Militaky  Acadeuy^ 
United  States. 

WBST  VmamULa  central  eastern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
24,780  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Charleston.  West  Virginia  became  a  State  on 
June  20,  1863. 

Mineralogy. — In  1899,  West  Virginia  continued  to  hold  the  third  rank  as  a  coal- 
mining State,  which  she  first  gained  in  1896,  although  when  the  comparisons  are 
based  upon  the  value  of  the  product,  instead  of  on  the  tonnage,  Ohio  takes  third 
place,  and  West  Virginia  fourth.   The  total  output  in  1899,  19,252,995  short  tons. 
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valued  at  $12,053,268,  was  an  increase  of  2,551,996  short  tons  in  a  year.  The  State 
held  second  rank  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  the  yield  in  1809  being  13.910,630 
barrels,  valued  at  $18,014,766.  The  average  price  per  barrel  rose  from  $0,913  in  1^ 
to  $1,295  in  i%)9t  and  consequently,  although  the  production  in  both  years  was  abotfi 
the  same,  the  total  value  increased  $<;,s88,407.  The  iron  ore  production  of  West 
Virginia  is  included  with  that  of  Virginia  (4.V.).  Quarryitig  yielded  only  two 
varieties  of  stone,  limestone  and  sandstone,  the  total  value  of  the  product  being 
$92,662. 

Agriculture, — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  princiial 
crops  for  1900:  Corn,  19,299,7^  bushels,  $9,649,854;  wheat,  4,452,895  bushels.  $34^- 
729;  oats,  2,768,451  bushels,  $941,273;  rye,  127,79(5  bushels,  $8i.7iB9;  buckwheat.  223- 
958  bushels,  $125,416;  potatoes,  3,029,120  bushels,  $1,544,851 ;  and  hay,  547,600  tons, 
$7t337r840-  The  number  and  assessed  value  of  farm  animals  in  1900  was  as  follows : 
Horses,  mules,  asses,  and  jennets,  253,340,  $7,318,905;  cattle,  99p,585,  $8,006,009; 
sheep,  637>oi3>  $1,425,160;  and  hogs,  540,180,  $922,373.  The  estimated  wool  dip 
for  1900  was:  Wool,  washed  and  unwaged,  3,208,956;  wool,  scoured,  1,170,757.  The 
value  of  the  poultry  industry  for  the  two  years  1899  and  1900  was  estimated  at 
$1,781,884. 

Industries. — The  number  of  employees  reported  by  500  manufacturing  establish- 
ments on  January  i,  1900,  was  40,221,  an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  within  three  years. 
Of  the  500  establishments,  305  reported  an  advance  in  wages  since  January  i,  1897, 
while  only  3  reported  a  reduction.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  new  in- 
dustries established  in  West  Virginia  between  March,  1897,  and  January  i,  1900.  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  employees,  amount  of  wages  paid  monthly,  and  capital 
invested,  for  each  industry. 
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In  1899  there  were  155  manufacturers  of  cigars  in  the  State,  and  25  of  tobacco, 
and  their  combined  production  for  the  calendar  year  was  82,846,723  cigars  and 
3,845,836  pounds  of  tobacco,  chiefly  smoking.  There  were  15  grain  and  fruit  dis- 
tilleries in  operation,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  was  1895  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  169,306  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  gauged,  782,441  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  155,068  barrels. 
The  output  of  pig  iron  in  1900  was  166,759  long  tons,  as  against  187,858  long  tons  in 
1899.  In  i89p  West  Virginia  and  Indiana  together  produced  178,006  kegs  of  cm 
nails. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  225.42  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  2457.43,  The  total  tax 
on  railroads  paid  into  the  State  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  190a 
was  $415,019.04.  The  railroad  tax  paid  into  the  general  soiool  fund  was  $21  - 
715-99. 

Banks.-^^n  October  31,  1900,  the  number  of  national  banks  was  49,  of  which  41 
were  in  operation  and  8  in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  c^n'egated  $3,878,000; 
circulation  outstanding,  $2,448,507;  deposits,  $16,196,133;  and  reserve  held,  $4,749.- 
285.  The  State  banks,  November  i,  1000,  numbered  83,  and  had  capital  $3,201^96; 
deposits,  $18,999,142,  and  resources,  $24<7[3>2d3-    There  were  also,  June  30,  igooi 
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5  stock  savings  banks,  with  capital,  $248,280;  depositors,  8202;  deposits,  $1,472,889, 
and  resources,  $2,205,508;  and  one  mutual  savii^s  bank,  with  depositors,  4167,  de- 
posits, $453,518,  and  resources,  $467,937. 

Finances.— The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  on  October  i,  1899,  was  $1,119,212; 
total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  $1,806,015;  total  receipts  plus  I^lance,  $2,925,227; 
total  disbursements,  $1,790,478;  balance,  October  i,  1900,  $1,134,749.  On  September 
30,  1900,  the  assets  of  the  school  fund  (irreducible)  amounted  to  $1,040,969,  an  in- 
crease of  $67,656  in  a  year.  Under  the  State  constitution,  the  interest  accruing  from 
the  school  fund  can  be  used  only  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  any  surplus 
remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  must  be  added  to  and  remain  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  school  fund.  Since  Uiis  fond,  already  large,  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  $50,000  a  year,  the  State  treasurer,  in  his  annual  report,  urged 
the  advtsabili^  of  transferring  money  now  being  paid  into  the  school  fund  over  to 
the  State  fund,  that  it  might  become  available  for  alt  State  purposes,  and  so  reduce 
taxation. 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899,  there  were  26  public  high  schools, 
with  74  teachers  and  1778  secondary  students;  and  12  private  secondary  schools, 
with  54  teachers  and  593  secondary  students.  There  were  also  7  public  normal 
schools,  with  43  teachers  and  101 1  students  in  normal  courses ;  and  2  private  normal 
schools,  with  II  teachers  and  255  students  in  normal  o>urse8.  Three  colleges  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes  reported  78  professors  and  instructors,  768  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  a  total  income  of  $164,522 ;  and  i  college  for  women  reported  4  professors 
and  instructors,  29  preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  ^100. 
One  law  school  was  reported,  having  3  instructors  and  133  students. 

Population. — Accordmg  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
762,794;  in  1900,  958,800;  increase  for  the  decade,  196,006.  The  largest  city  is 
Wheeling,  with  a  population,  in  1900,  of  38,878. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections,  1900,  the  Republican  nominee  for  gqvemor. 
White,  received  1 18,807  votes,  and  the  Donocratic  nominee.  Holt,  received  100,226. 
White  s  plurality  was  thus  18,581. 

The  election  resulted  in  a  change  of  two  of  the  four  representatives  to  Congress. 
J.  H.  Gaines  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  D.  E.  Johnston  (Dem.)  in  the  third 
district;  and  James  A.  Hughes  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  Romeo  H.  Freer 
(Rep.)  in  the  fourth  district.  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate, 
of  15  Republicans  and  11  Democrats,  and  m  the  House,  of  34  Republicans  and  37 
Democrats.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  17  Republicans 
and  8  Democrats  and  in  the  House,  of  50  Republicans  and  2t  Democrats. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  119,780  votes,  and  Bryan,  98,791  votes. 
In  1896  McKinley  received  104,414,  and  Bryan,  92,927.  Thus  Mckinley's  plurality 
increased  from  11.4^,  in  1896,  to  21,060  in  1900. 

Slate  OfRcers  and  Notional  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  George  W.  Atkinson ;  secretary  of  state,  W.  M.  O.  Dawson ;  treasurer.  * 
M.  A.  Kendall ;  auditor,  L.  M.  La  Follette;  attorney-general,  E.  P.  Rucker;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  J.  R.  Trotter;  adjutant-general,  J.  W.  M.  Appleton — all  Repub- 
licans. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  M.  H.  Dent;  ju<^es,  J.  W.  English,  Henry 
Brannon,  and  H.  C.  McWhorter;  clerk,  J.  A.  Holl^'^^Il  Democrats,  except  Mc- 
Whorter  (Rep.). 

State  officers  for  1901  (until  March  i)  :  Same  as  for  190a 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  Henry  Brannon;  judges,  George  Poffen- 
barger,  M.  H.  Dent,  and  H.  C.  McWhorter;  clerk,  J.  A.  Holiey— all  Democrats, 
except  McWhorter  (Rep.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress);  Blackburn  B.  Dovener_ 
(Wheeling),  Alston  G.  Dayton  (Philippi),  David  E.  Johnston  (Bluefield),  and" 
Romeo  H.  Freer  (Harrisville) — all  Republicans,  except  Johnston,  Democrat. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1000.  except 
that  J.  H.  Gaines  and  James  A.  Hughes  succeed  D.  E.  Johnston  and  Romeo  H. 
Freer  respectively.  ,     ..        ^      .  « 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Stephen  B.  Elkms  (until  1901)  and  N.  B. 
Scott  (imtil  190S)— both  Repabficans.      ,     „  „       ,     ..       ^  ,      „„  .. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  (Congress)  :  Nathan  B.  Scott  (until  1905),  from  Wheeling, 
Republican ;  one  vacancy. 

WKABTONi  Mrs.  Edith,  who  published  in  1900  The  Touchstone,  a  novel  of 
serious  interest,  was  bom  and  educated  in  New  York,  but  has  travelled  extensively 
abroad.  Her  first  stories  appeared  in  Harper's  and  Scribner's  some  years  ago  and 
attracted  little  attention.  In  1897  she  published  a  book  on  the  Decoration  of  Houses, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Ogden  Codman,  and  in  1899  The  Greater  Inclination,  a 
collection  of  ^ort  stories.  She  is  especially  able  in  the  psychological  study  of 
motive.  Her  style  is  finished  and  epigrammatic. 
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WHEAT.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1900  is  given  as  522^239^ 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  25,000,000  bushels  from  i8(X»,  and  the  smallest  crop  since  1^ 
This  decrease  in  the  crop  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  drought,  and  the  States  mtMt 
affected  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  North  Dakota.  The  wheat  crop  of  Kansas,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  a  remarkable  increase  from  36,468,044  to  82.488.655  bushels,  h 
spite  of  the  deficiency  of  the  crop,  as  compared  with  1899,  its  value  shows  an  increase 
of  about  $4,000,000  over  the  preceding  year  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  prevailing 
during  1900.  The  average  price  for  the  year  is  given  as  61.9  cents,  against  58.4  cents 
in  18^.  The  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  June,  when  the  disconraging  outlook 
for  the  crops  forced  the  price  of  spring  No.  i  up  to  cents  and  that  of  No.  3 
red  winter  to  96^  cents.  But  this  rise  was  rnily  temporary,  and  prices  soon  went 
down  to  their  normal  level. 

The  following  table,  published  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculittrt 
gives  the  acreage  and  crop  for  1900  by  States. 
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The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  99,079,153  bushels,  valued  at  $70,976,433,  against  109,635,161  btubcb, 
valued  at  $81,447-405  in  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  of  wheat  iknir  decztssed 
from  18,717,161  barrels,  valued  at  $70,082,417.  to  18,032.509  barrels,  valued  at  $6i- 
017,605.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Bulltttn  det  Holies,  gives  the  wofl<Fs 
estimated  wheat  crop  for  1900. 
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*  1,966,890 
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•  234,677,790 
1 14,188,500 


•  14,188,600 

•  2,:j70,16D 
•1,702,890 

*  1,986,890 

1 14,166,600 


•  90,147,870 
t  14,188^ 


•  5,075,400 
•1,703,690 
« 1,986,890 
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•  9,3M,4I0 
1 5,107,860 


'  11,350,800 


444.100,060 
1 447,991,690 


According  to  the  above  table,  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  world  shows  a  decrease 
of  about  130,000,000  bushels  from  the  precedii^;  year.  The  wheat  crop  of  Great 
Britain  is  given  in  the  London  Economist  as  52,630,809  bushds,  against  65,529,325 
bushels  in  1899;  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  28!^  bushels,  or  nearly  4}^ 
bushels  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  about  6}4  bushels  below  the  yield  of 

1898.  The  prices,  however,  were,  on  the  whole,  even,  the  range  of  fluctuation  being 
4J.  The  average  official  price  per  imperial  quarter  (480  pounds)  was  26s.  iid.  The 
highest  price  was  reached  on  July  28  (295.  3d.)  and  the  lowest  on  June  9  (25J.  3d.). 
The  imports  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain  during  the  calendar  year  iqoo  amounted 
to  68,615,990  hundredweights,  against  66,636.978  hundredweights  in  1899.  The  im- 
port of  wheat  from  the  United  States  shows  a  slight  increase,  while  the  import 
from  Russia  has  increased  b^  about  2,000,000  hundredweights.  A  remarkable 
increase  is  also  shown  in  the  import  of  wheat  from  Argentina  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1898  it  amounted  to  3,983,400  hundredweights;  in  1899  it  increased  to  11,368,600 
htmdredweights,  while  in  1900  it  went  up  to  18,524,000  hundredweights.  The  total 
import  of  wheat  flour  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  21,542,035  hundredweights, 
of  which  17,871,307  hundredweights  came  from  the  United  States.  The  world's 
visible  supply  of  wheat  on  January,  1901,  was  estimated  at  169.000,000  bushels, 
against  107,000,000  bushels  on  January,  1900,  and  117,000,000  bushels  on  January, 

1899.  The  visible  supply  at  the  beginning  of  1901  is  the  largest  since  1895,  when 
it  was  estimated  at  205,000,000  bushels. 

WHEATON,  Llovd,  General,  was  promoted  major-general  United  States  Volun- 
teers in  1900,  and  when  General  Otis  created  the  military  divisions  of  the  Philippines 
in  April  was  made  the  commander  of  northern  Luzon.  General  Wheaton,  who  was 
born  in  Calhoun  County,  Mich.,  in  1838,  served  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  and,  enjoying  regular  promotions,  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  in  1864.  He  holds  the  brevet  of  colonel  for  his 
faithful  services  during  the  campaign  against  the  city  of  Mobile  and  its  defences,  and 
received  a  medal  of  honor  from  Congress  for  his  gallantry  in  leading  the  assault 
upon  Fort  Blakely,  Ala.,  April  19,  1865.  In  September,  1866,  he  was  commissioned 
captain  in  the  regular  army,  and  being  promoted  in  regular  order,  was  in  1899 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry.  He  was  then  promoted  brigadier- 
eeneral  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  was  present  at  Havana  when  the 
Anwrican  fiag  was  first  unfurled.  Sailing  to  Manila  in  January,  1^,  with  the 
Twentieth  United  States  Infantry,  he  has  since  done  excellent  work  in  several  of 
the  campaigns.  In  the  early  part  of  1900,  under  General  Bates's  orders,  having 
effectually  cleared  the  rebels  from  the  locality  immediately  south  of  Manila,  he  was 
given  temporary  command  of  the  pacified  provinces  in  southern  Luzon, 
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WHBBXiBH,  Joseph,  brigadier-general  United  States  Volunteers,  was  retired  io 
At^ust,  1900,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  having  reached 
the  age  limit  of  64.  General  Wheeler  was  a  brilliant  leader  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  major-general  of  volunteers  in  contmaod  of  tlw 
dismounted  cavalry  in  General  Kent's  division  during  the  Santiago  campaign,  and 
published  The  Santiago  Campaign  (1898).  During  1899  General  Wheeler  was  00 
service  in  the  Philippmes  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  On  his 
return  home  from  Manila  in  January,  1900,  he  visited  Guam  and  made  an  interesting 
report  to  President  McKinley  on  the  condition  of  the  island.  He  was  given  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  which  he  held  until  his  retirement. 

WHZ8T  ZiBAGXTB,  AMBBZOAN,  founded  in  1895,  had  in  1890  a  membership 
of  143  clubs.  The  general  meeting  for  1901  is  to  be  at  Niagara  rails  on  July  i 
Secretary,  C.  B.  Coc^r,  ShelbyvUle,  Tenn. 

WHTTB,  Sir  George  Stewart,  G.CV.O.,  since  1900  lieutenant-general  in  the 
British  army,  who  held  command  of  the  forces  in  South  Africa  during  the  early  fort 
of  the  Boer  War  and  gained  some  brilliant  victories,  was  besieged  at  Lady^ith. 
November  2,  1899.  He  gallantly  defended  the  town  until  he  was  relieved  on  Febm- 
ary  28,  igoo,  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  General  White  now  holds  the  position  of 
governor  of  Gibraltar.   See  Transvaal. 

WUiDB,  Oscar  Fingal  O'Flahertie,  the  English  author,  died  November  jo, 
1900.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1856,  and  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
at  Magdalen,  Oxford,  where  he  carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize  for  Ravenna,  after- 
ward well  received  by  reviewers.  Having  removed  to  London  in  1879,  he  became 
celebrated  through  the  "aesthetic"  fad  which  he  started.  He  helped  along  his  own 
advertisement  by  assuming  eccentricities  of  dress.  Du  Maurier  caricatured  him  in 
Punch  as  Postlethwaite,  and  Gilbert  in  Patience  as  Bunthorne.  In  i88i2  fae  made 
a  lecture  tour  through  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  which  was  fairly 
successful.  The  following  year  he  began  some  serious  literary  work.  Poems  ap- 
peared in  1881 ;  The  Happy  Prince  and  Other  Tales  in  1888;  Lord  Arthur  SavilU's 
Crime  and  Other  Stories  and  The  House  of  Pomegranates  in  1891.  The  same  year 
Oscar  Wilde's  best  prose  work  came  out,  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  Intentions. 
The  author's  somewhat  wearying  paradoxes  are  here  accompanied  by  much  thought- 
ful criticism.  His  most  popular  book  was  The  Picture  of  Donald  Gray  (i^5). 
Some  of  his  dramatic  attempts  met  with  great  success,  although  the  ultra-clevem^s 
and  the  epigrammatic  style  did  not  compensate  for  cheap  cjmicism  Mid  insinceritr- 
The  list  includes  the  tragedies  Guido  Ferranti  and  The  Duchess  of  Padua,  and  the 
eomedits  Lady  IVindermere's  Fan,  A  Woman  of  No  Importance,  2JiA  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest. 

WILB2NBON,  Hekry  Spenser.  M.A.,  the  English  journalist  and  critic,  was  bora 
in  Manchester,  May  i,  1853 ;  studied  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Merton  College,  Oxford;  and  having  read  law,  was  in  1880  admitted  to 
the  bar.  However,  he  soon  turned  to  journalism,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  from  1882  to  1892.  Since  1895  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  London  Morning  Post,  for  which  journal  he  is  now  dramatic  critic 
For  some  time  he  was  an  officer  in  the  volunteer  army,  and  he  has  written  extensivdf 
on  problems  of  national  defence.  His  publications  mdude  Citizen  Soldiers  (1884); 
Essays  on  the  War  Game  (1887)  ;  The  Command  of  the  Sea  (1894)  ;  The  Braim 
of  the  Navy  (1895),  and  Essays  Toward  a  British  Policy  (1896).  His  Lessons  of 
the  War  and  War  and  Policy,  which  appeared  in  1900,  were  regarded,  both  in 
England  and  America,  as  valuable  contributions  to  current  discussion. 

WTTiTiTAMa  OOLLBaB,  at  Wtlliamstown,  Mass..  founded  1793,  is  endowed 
with  $1,633,003.  Statistics  for  the  academic  year  1899-1900  give  a  faculty  of  29  and 
a  student  enrolment  of  401.  The  total-income  for  the  year  was  $114,900  and  $22,110 
was  received  in  gifts.  The  library  of  the  college  numbers  44.350  volumes.  Sec 
Universities  and  Colleges. 

WHJOBR,  Richard  Hooker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ala- 
bama, died  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  June  14.  1900.  Bom  at  Alexandria.  Vz.,  March  15.  1816. 
he  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Wilmer,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
early  Episcopal  clergymen  of  the  South.  The  son  graduated  at  Yale  in  1836  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  three  years  later.  He  was  rector  of 
churches  chiefly  in  Virginia  until  1862,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Alabama. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  that 
they  omit  the  prayer  "for  the  President  and  all  in  civil  authority"  on  the  ground 
that  Alabama  was  under  militarjr  rule.  For  this  General  George  H  Thomas 
Ksued  an  order  suspendmg  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  from  their  functions,  bot 
President  Johnson  set  aside  the  order.  The  bishop  was  the  author  of  The  Recent 
Past  from  a  Southern  Standpoint  (1887)  and  devotional  works.    He  received  the 
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degree  of  D.D.  from  William  and  Mary  College  in  1850,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Cambridge  University,  England,  in  1867,  and  the  same  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1880.  / 

WILSON,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Dexter,  the  dean  of  St.  Andrew's  Divinity  School, 
Syracuse,  died  July  30,  1900,  at  the  age  of  84.  In  1838  he  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  but  three  years  later,  becoming  dissatis&ed  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Unitarianism.  he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Cborch.  In  1850  he  was 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  in  Hobart  College,  and  J«t  there  1868  to  become 
registrar  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  ConwH  University.  Of  late  years 
Dr.  Wilson  has  been  emeritus  professor  at  Cornell  and  the  dean  of  the  seminary  at 
Syracuse.  His  published  works  include  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  (1872),  and  his  Paddock  lectures  on  The  Foundations  of  Religious  Belief 
(1883). 

WHiSON,  William  Lyne,  an  American  statesman  who  made  himself  famous  as 
the  author  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  bill,  died  October  16,  1900.  He  was  born  near 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  1843.  After  graduating  at  Columbian  University  in  i860,  he 
was  pursuing  further  study  at  the  University  of  Virginia  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army.  After  the  war  he  spent 
some  years  in  the  study  of  politics,  economics,  and  law,  but  before  beginning  to 

firactise  at  Charleston  in  1871  he  held  a  professorship  in  the  Latin  language  and 
iterature  for  four  years  at  the  Columbian  University.  In  1882,  a  short  presidency  of 
the  West  Vii^inia  University  was  followed  by  a  seat  in  Congress  from  1883  to 
1895.  There  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant  and  forcible  speaker  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  as  an  authority  on  financial  and  tariff  questions.  When  leader 
in  the  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  law  he  showed  remarkable  tact  and 
firmness  in  securing  a  majority  among  the  Democrats,  although  their  sympathies 
were  in  general  favorable  to  silver.  His  most  important  achievement  came  in  1894 
when,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  prepared  the 
Wilson  Tariff  bill,  founded  on  the  free-trade  principles  which  he  had  consistently 
been  advancing.  He  vigorously  supported  it  in  the  House,  but  opposed  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Senate.  His  speeches  in  the  silver  and  tariff  debates  were 
remarkable  for  power  and  eloquence  of  expression.  In  1894  he  was  defeated  for 
re-election,  but  President  Cleveland  made  him  postmaster-general  and  counted  him 
among  his  most  intimate  advisers.  Though  his  last  years  were  spent  apart  from 
political  activity,  as  president  of  Washin^on  and  Lee  University  in  Lexington,  Va., 
be  frequently  gave  expression  to  opimons  on  national  questions,  being  warmly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  expansion. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  a  British  colony  in  the  West  Indies  consisting  of  the 
islands  of  -St  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines.  It  has  a  total 
area  of  524  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  154,598.  The  colony  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  who  usually  resides  at  St.  George's,  Grenada.  While 
constituting  one  colony,  the  islands  have  their  separate  constitutions  and  legislatures. 
There  is,  however,  a  common  court  of  appeal,  established  in  1S59,  and  consisting  of 
the  supreme  justices  of  the  several  islands  and  of  Barbadoes.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation,  and  the  principal  products  are  cacao,  spices,  sugar,  rum,  cotton, 
and  arrowroot.  The  sugar  industry  is  especially  well  developed  on  the  island  of 
St.  Lucia,  where  the  centra!  factory  system  is  in  operation.  The  chief  articles  of 
import  are  textiles  and  provisions.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  the  exports 
of  the  colony  for  1899  was  ^605,343  and  £483,072  reflectively.  The  trade  is  mostly 
with  Great  Britain.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1899  amounted  to  £166,472 
and  £150,154  respectively,  and  the  public  debt  of  the  two  islands  of  Grenada  and 
St.  Lucia  was  £314,850.  There  is  regular  steamship  communication  between  the 
colony  and  Great  Britain.  The  islands  are  also  connected  with  Europe  by  a  cable  to 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix.  On  October  29,  1900,  the  first  agricultural  school  was 
opened  with  the  object  of  furnishing  education  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  island. 

WIHBIiBBB  TBLHaRAFBT.  The  progress  made  during  the  year  in  wire- 
less telegraphy  has  been  in  the  main  with  a  view  to  perfecting  it  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  During  the  war  in  South  Africa  a  practical  test  in  the  field  was  made 
of  the  Marconi  system.  The  vertical  wires,  which  form  an  important  part  of  the 
apparatus,  were  raised  by  means  of  kites,  and  signals  were  communicated  from 
I>e  Aar  to  Orange  River,  a  distance  of  some  70  miles.  Before  the  Royal  Institution 
of  London  on  February  2,  Marconi  announced  that  he  had  improved  the  apparatus 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  induction  coil  at  the  receiving  instrument.  By  this 
arrangement  the  aerial  or  vertical  wire  and  the  earth  wire  are  connected  with  the 
primary  of  a  small  induction  coil  whose  secondary  is  connected  with  the  coherer  and 
a  condenser.  There  is  consequently  an  increase  of  electromotive  force  at  the 
coherer,  and  it  will  break  down  with  a  weaker  oscillation,  and  be  more  sensitive  to 
waves  from  a  considerable  distance.    The  improvement  due  to  the  induction  coil. 
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which  was  constrncted  of  special  design,  is  most  marked,  and  it  has  been  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  apparatus,  greatly  increasing  its  range.  Success  has  also  crowned 
Marconi's  efforts  to  bring  about  a  sympathy  of  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments, 
so  that  the  latter  will  respond  only  to  one  set  of  signals.  AM>aratus  in  which  this 
was  effected  was  installed  at  two  stations  30  miles  apart,  at  Poole,  in  Dorset,  and 
near  SL  Catherines,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  repeated  trials  it  was  shown  that 
each  instrument  will  respond  only  to  its  own  transmitter,  and  that  signals  uaj  be 
sent  simultaneottsly  and  be  received  and  recorded  on  the  appropriate  tapes  without 
confusion  or  mistake.  It  has  also  been  found  possible  to  use  one  and  the  same 
wire  at  the  receiving  station  for  several  sets  of  instniments.  In  addition  it  has  been 
found  feasible  to  decrease  the  length  of  the  wires,  doing  away  with  the  high  masts, 
and  experiments  have  also  been  performed  where  signals  were  interchanged  between 
two  places  by  means  of  cylinders  elevated  25  or  30  feet  above  the  ground  at  each 
station.  While  the  experiments  were  in  progress  between  Poole  and  St.  Catherines 
other  tests  were  being  made  for  the  admiralty  between  Portsmouth  and  Portland. 
In  this  case  the  waves  crossed  each  other,  but  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the 
two  circuits  do  not  conflict,  and  one  set  of  signals  does  not  interfere  with  the  crther 
unless  it  is  so  desired. 

Professor  Slaby,  of  the  Charlottenburg  (Germany)  Technical  High  School,  and 
Count  Arco  have  also  made  improvements  whereby  they  were  able  to  communicate 
with  several  stations  at  the  same  time.  They  used  two  instruments,  both  of  which 
were  connected  with  a  lightning  conductor  in  the  neighborhood.  In  one  case  the 
instrument  was  made  to  syntonize  with  the  receiving  apparatus  in  the  Charlottcnbarg 
laboratory,  while  in  the  other  the  apparatus  at  the  works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Ober  Schonweide  was  in  unison  with  the  sending  instrument.  These 
experiments  involved  the  transmission  of  signals  directly  through  the  central  part  of 
Berlin  over  distances  of  3  and  8  miles  respectively. 

WISOrarSIH,  a  Northern  lake  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  56.040 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Madison.  Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
July  3.  1836,  and  admitted  as  a  State  May  39, 1848. 

Mineralogy. — The  total  shipments  of  ore  from  the  port  of  Ashland  during  igoo 
amounted  to  2,633,687  tons.  In  1899  the  production  of  ore  at  Wisconsin  mines  was 
579.798  long  tons,  nearly  all  of  the  red  hematite  variety,  valued  at  $837,766.  The 
average  value  per  ton  was  $1.44.  The  ore  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Gogebic 
Range  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Quarry^  products  for  1899  showed  an  advance 
over  the  yield  for  1898.  The  values  of  the  principal  kinds  of  stone  were:  Limestone 
$826,486;  granite,  $270,538,  and  sandstone,  $132,901;  in  all  $1,229,925. 

Agriciilture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  valne  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Corn,  49,547.240  bushels,  $16,350,589;  wheat,  13,166,599  buahds, 
$8,426,623;  oats,  61,971.552  bushels,  $14,253,457;  barley,  6.259,179  bushels,  $2.7544)39; 
rye,  3,010,437  bushels,  $1,475,114;  buckwheat,  385,462  bushds,  $227,423;  potatoes. 
15,619,641  bushels,  $4,373,499.  and  hay,  1,218.354  tons,  $11,757,116.  Wisconsin  hdd 
third  rank  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  woo) 
clip  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  726,040;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed, 
4,719,260  ^unds;  wool,  scoured,  2,312,437  pounds. 

Industries. — In  1B99  the  number  of  cigar  factories  reporting  was  1032,  and  tobacco 
Stories,  66.  The  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  88,967.567  cigars.  3083  ponnda 
of  plug  tobacco,  474.8S0  pounds  of  fine-cut,  5.430,647  pounds  of  smokii^,  and  3533 
pounds  of  snuff ;  total  tobacco  produced,  5,912,143  pounds.  The  total  amount  of  spirits 
rectified  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  1,602,001  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  gauged,  7,439,898  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  3.157,736  barrds. 
The  creameries  in  the  State  numbered  954,  and  the  cheese  factories,  1461.  Wisconsin 
and  New  York  together  manufactured  three-quarters  of  the  entire  cheese  output 
of  the  United  States.  Wisconsin  has  ^ared  in  the  gradual  decline  of  the  white-piae 
lumber  product  of  the  Northwest.  The  output  in  1900  was  3,106,317,000  feet,  as 
compared  with  2,964,000,000  feet  in  1899.  The  stock  on  hand  December  i,  1900.  was 
i|t73>77S.OOO  feet.  Hemlock  lumber  showed  a  surprising  increase  in  production, 
the  amount  cut  being  479,571,000  feet  and  stock  on  hand  261,039,000  feet,  as  against 
290,954,000  feet  cut  and  111,010,000  feet  on  hand  in  1899.  During  1900  there  were 
147  commercial  and  business  failures,  or  thir^-etght-hundredths  of  I  per  cent,  ol 
the  38,724  business  concerns  in  the  State. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise  at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  aggregated  in  value  $910,092,  and  the  exports,  $747& 
an  increase  of  $285,535  in  imports  and  of  $6148  in  exports;  total  foreign  trade, 
$917,567,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $291,683.  Lake  shipments  from  Milwaukee  in  the 
year  1900  included  274,676  barrels  of  flour,  870,514  busliels  of  wheat.  3.86^1009  tmsliels 
of  com,  s.687,342  bushels  of  oats,  4.718.977  bushels  of  bariey.  Lake  recevts  of  coal 
amounted  to  1,538,288  tons. 
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Railvfays. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  86.01  miles,  giving  the  State  a  tota.1  mileage  of  6566.62. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  135  national  banks,  oi  which  88  were 
in  operation,  44  in  liquidation,  and  3  insolvent.  The  active  capital  aggregated 
$10,321,370;  circulation  outstanding,  $4,708,717;  deposits,  $^,016,254,  and  reserve 
held,  $19,805,542.  The  State  banks  July  2,  1900,  numbered  137,  and  had  capital, 
$6,417,725 ;  deposits,  $45,929,285,  and  resources,  $54,719,436 ;  and  private  banks,  127, 
with  capital,  $1,136,000;  deposits,  $10,431,449,  and  resources,  $12,257,519.  One 
mutual  savings  banks  had  depositors,  2945;  deposits,  $568,187,  and  resources,  $598,771. 
There  were  also  52  building  and  loan  associations,  with  13,450  members  and  assets 
aggregating  $3,582,922.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Milwaukee  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $298,024,593,  an  increase  of  $19,309,246 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Pittances. — ^The  assessed  valuations  of  property  for  1899  were:  Real  estate, 
$Si9.7y.o82;  personal  property,  $111,008,415;  railways,  $51,390,269;  total,  $1382,111.- 
766.  Omipared  with  the  figures  for  1898,  real  estate  shows  an  increase  tn  value  of 
$37,430,051.  and  personal  property  a  decrease  of  $6,708,354. 

National  Guard. — The  "Wisconsin  National  Guard  consists  of  8  stafiE  officers, 
67  cavalry,  69  artillery,  and  2692  infantry.  The  total  number  of  militia  authorizwl 
is  3122.    The  State  appropriations  for  military  purposes  a^regated  $100,000. 

Education. — For  secondaiy  education  in  1899  there  were  183  public  high  schools, 
with  647  teachers  and  17,548  secondary  students ;  and  25,  private  secondary  schools, 
with  168  teachers  and  1419  secondary  students.  There  were  also  7  puUic  normal 
schools,  with  123  teachers  and  2729  students  in  ncMrmal  courses,  and  2  private  ones, 
with  15  teachers  and  79  students  in  normal  courses.  Ten  universities  and  colleges 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  233  professors  and  instructors,  3172  students 
in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $487,514;  and  i  college  for  women  reported 
16  professors  and  instructors,  147  preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and  a  total 
income  of  $34.5oi.  The  professional  schools  comprised  4  theological  schools,  with 
28  instructors  and  309  students;  2  law  schools,  with  12  instructors  and  259  students; 
>nd  2  medical  schools,  with  69  instmctcrs  and  199  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,686,880;  in  1900,  2.069,042;  increase  for  the  decade.  382,162,  or  22.7  per  cent.  The 
five  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Milwaukee,  285,315;  Superior,  31,091; 
Sacine,  29,102;  La  Crosse,  ^,895,  and  Oshkosh,  28,;;^. 

Direct  Primaries. — A  movement  has  been  started  in  Wisconsin  for  the  nomination 
of  all  important  elective  officers  by  primary  election,  instead  of  by  caucuses  and 
conventions.  The  Republican  party,  which  initiated  this  reform,  held  a  primary  in 
1900  for  the  nomination  of  governor,  which  resulted  in  making  the  Hon.  Robert  M. 

Follette  the  nominee  of  his  party.  It  was  expected  that  in  case  of  Republican 
victory  at  the  polls  in  November,  the  following  plank  in  the  Republican  State 
platform  would  be  made  the  object  of  legislation:  "The  great  reformation  effected 
in  ottr  genera]  elections  through  the  Australian  ballot  inspired  us  with  confidence 
to  apply  the  same  method  in  making  nominations,  so  that  every  voter  may  exercise 
his  sovereign  right  of  choice  by  direct  vote  without  the  intervention  or  interference 
of  any  political  agency.  We,  therefore,  demand  that  caucuses  and  conventions  for 
the  nominations  of  candidates  for  office  be  abolished  by  legislative  enactment,  and 
that  all  candidates  for  State,  legislative,  congressional,  and  county  offices  be  nomi- 
nated at  primary  election  upon  the  same  day,  by  direct  vote,  under  the  Australian 
ballot." 

Elections. — The  State  election  of  1900  resulted  in  the  election  of  La  Follette 
(Rep.)  for  governor,  who  received  264,420  votes.  Bohmrich,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, received  160,774  votes.   Thus,  the  Republican  plurality  was  103,745. 

In  the  ten  Republican  representatives  to  the  50th  Congress  there  was  but  one 
change  made  for  the  S7th  Congress.  In  the  ninth  district  Alexander  Stewart  (Rep.) 
was  succeeded  by  Webster  E.  Brown  (Rep.), 

In  the  State  Legislature  of  1900  there  were  31  Republicans  and  2  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  and  80  Republicans  and  20  Democrats  in  the  House.  In  the  Legislature 
of  1901  there  will  be  31  Republicans  and  2  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  83  Repub- 
licans and  17  Democrats  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  265,866  votes,  and  Brj^an  received 
159^5  votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  268,135  votes,  and  Bryan  received  165,523, 
Thus,  McKinley's  plurality  increased  from  102,612  in  1896  to  106,581  in  1900. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Edward  Scofield ;  lieutenant-governor,  Jesse  Stone;  secretary  of  state, 
W.  H.  Froehlich;  treasurer,  J.  O.  Davidson;  attorney-general,  E.  R.  Hicks;  super- 
intendent of  education,  L.  D.  Harvey ;  insurance  commissioner,  E.  Giljohan;  railroad 
commissioner,  Graham  1^  Rice — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  jnstice,  J.  B.  Cassoday  (Rep.);  associate  justices.  J.  B. 
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Winslow  (Dem.).  C.  V.  Bardeen  (Rep.).  J.  B.  Dodge  (Dem.).  uul  Roujet  D. 
Marshall  (Rep.)  ;  clerk,  Clarence  Kellogg. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Same  as  for  1900,  except  Robert  La  Follette  succeeds 
Scofield  as  governor. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1000. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  H.  A.  Cooper  (Racine), 
Herman  B.  Dahle  (Mount  Horcb),  Joseph  W.  Babcock  (Necedab).  Theobald 
Otjen  (Milwaukee),  Samuel  S.  Barney  (West  Bend),  James  H.  Davidson  (Osh- 
kosh),  John  J.  Esch  (La  Crosse),  Edward  S.  Minor  (Sturgeon  Bay),  Alexander 
Stewart  (Wausau),  and  John  J.  Jenkins  (Chippewa  Falls) — all  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Coi^ress) :  Same  as  for  1900.  except 
that  Webster  F.  Brown  (Rhtnelander)  replaces  Alexander  Stewart 

Senators  for  ipoo  (s6th  Congress) :  John  C.  Spooner  (until  1903),  from  Madison, 
and  Joseph  V.  Quarles  (until  1905),  from  Milwaukee — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

WISCONSIN,  UNIVERSmr  OP»  Madison,  Wis.,  organized  1848.  The  occupancy 
of  the  great  library  building  erected  on  the  lower  campus,  the  construction  of  tbc 
new  building  for  the  college  of  engineering  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  the  enlargement 
of  University  Hall  are  the  most  important  features  of  the  year  in  the  way  of  material 
improvements.  The  new  library  building  was  erected  for  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  houses  the  university  collection  as  well  as  those  of  the  Wtsconsia 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey, 
offering  noteworthy  additional  facilities  for  research  and  study.  About  $50,000 
was  spent  during  the  year  on  additions  to  btiildings  used  by  the  college  of  ^;ri- 
culture.  Important  internal  changes  during  the  biennial  term  1898-1900  include  the 
complete  organization  of  the  college  of  engineering  and  the  appointment  of  Profes- 
sor J.  B.  Johnson,  formerly  of  Washington  University,  as  dean ;  an  enlargement 
of  the  summer  school,  which  was  made  a  summer  session  of  the  university;  the 
organization  of  a  school  of  commerce  within  the  college  of  letters  and  science,  and 
the  division  of  the  school  of  economics,  political  science,  and  history  so  as  to  fonn 
a  separate  school  of  history.  The  regents  have  had  under  consideration  plans  for 
incorporating  with  the  university  a  medical  branch  or  college  located  in  the  of 
Milwaukee  and  also  for  founding  a  department  for  the  promotion  of  the  important 
subject  of  forestry,  an  art  especially  applicable  to  Wisconsin.  Sufficient  funds  are 
as  yet  lacking  for  the  execution  of  both  these  plans.  Another  matter  affecting  the 
university  was  the  change  in  the  method  by  which  the  State  provides  the  revenue 
of  the  university.  The  income  was  changed  from  a  tax  of  a  fraction  of  a  mill  to  an 
annual  appropriation  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  formerly  raised  by  the  millage 
tax.  This  change  places  the  university  in  a  position  where  the  income  will  not 
increase  as  the  valuation  of  State  property  advances  and  as  the  number  of  students 
increases  with  the  advance  of  population.  The  total  instructing  staff  was  147 ;  and 
the  number  of  students,  excluding  duplicated  names,  but  including  341  in  the 
summer  session  and  36  in  the  library  school,  was  2432,  distributed  as  follows: 
(College  of  letters  and  science,  loc^;  mechanics  and  engineering.  337;  agricnltare, 
381;  Taw,  231;  pharmacy,  Si;  music,  193.    See  Universities  and  Oxxbcbs. 

WISE,  Isaac  Mayer,  a  prominent  Jewish  rabbi,  died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Mardi 
26,  1900.  He  was  for  many  years  the  recognized  leader  in  the  movement  for  a 
united  and  progressive  Judaism.  Bom  March  29,  1819,  at  Steingrub.  Bohemia,  in 
1843  he  became  rabbi  of  a  small  congregation  at  Radnitz.  He  soon  gave  expression 
to  what  were  then  considered  opinions  of  a  revolutionary  character  in  both  religion 
and  politics.  Becoming  convinced  that  he  could  be  of  greater  usefulness  in  a  land  of 
less  trammelled  speech,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846.  His  first  congregaticm 
was  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  where  the  strictly  orthodox  and  unprogressive  element  took 
so  unkindly  to  his  efforts  for  liberality  and  reform  that  he  withdrew  and  organized 
a  reform  congregation.  In  1854  he  became  rabbi  of  the  Bene  Yeshurun  congregaiicMi 
in  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  same  year  founded  The  Israelite,  a  periodical  whose  name 
was  later  changed  to  The  American  Israelite,  and  in  1855  he  established  Die  Deborah, 
published  in  German.  He  remained  the  editor  of  these  magazines  and  of  the  (Chicago 
Israelite,  which  he  subsequently  established,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  rabbi 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  college  where  young  men  could  be  prepared  for  tbc 
Jewish  pulpit,  and  after  repeated  attempts  the  college— Hebrew  Union  College,  Cin- 
cinnati— was  founded  in  1875,  and  later,  through  his  efforts,  a  synod — the  C>ntral 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  which  meets  annually — was  organized  in  1889, 
Rabbi  Wise  becoming  president  of  both  or^nizations.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
ambitious  theological  works.  In  1854  appeared  the  History  of  the  Israelitish 
Nation,  which  was  severely  criticised  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  but  which  is  said 
to  be  the  first  rational  account  of  Judaism  in  English.  Among  his  other  writings 
are:  Judaism,  its  Doctrines  and  Duties;  Origin  of  Christianity;  Judaism  and 
Christianity:  Their  Agreements  and  Disagreements;  The  Martyrdom  of  Jesus  of 
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Nazareth;  The  Cosmic  God;  The  History  of  the  Hebrews'  Second  CommoKwealth; 
A  Defence  of  Judaism  Versus  Proselytizing  Christianity;  Pronaos  to  Holy  Writ. 

WOLOOTT,  Roger,  former  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died  December  21,  1900. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1847,  being  a  great-grandson  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  of  its  law 
school,  he  b^^n  public  life  in  1877  with  his  election  to  the  Common  Council  of 
Boston.  During  1882-85  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  1893  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  and  served  until  1896.  That 
same  year,  on  the  death  of  Governor  Greenhalge,  he  became  acting  governor,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  office  at  the  two  succeeding  elections.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Club,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  social  life  of 
Boston. 

WOMAITS  OOLIiSaE  OF  BALTZMORB,  a  leading  woman's  college  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  was  founded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  opened  in  18S8. 
During  the  academic  year  1899-1900  the  faculty  numbered  30  and  the  student  body 
319.  The  college  library  contains  7600  volumes.  The  income  for  the  college  year 
for  educational  purposes  was  $65,583,  and  about  $^9,ooo  was  received  in  gifts. 
Twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  invested  in  property  and  endowments. 
The  college  grants  the  degrees  A.B.  and  A.M. 

WOBSAN  SUFFRAOB  ABBOOIATION,  NATIONAL  AMBRIOAN,  organ- 
ized in  1868.  It  seeks  to  organize  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  General  meeting  for  1901  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  President,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt;  secretary,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery, 
4069  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

WOBCBN>S  OHiaSTIAN  TBBOPBRANOB  UNION  NATIONAI.,  organized 
November,  1874,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  300,000.  It  claims  to  be  the  largest 
society  ever  composed  exclusively  of  women,  and  is  organized  in  every  State  and 
Territory.  Its  work  progresses  along  six  great  lines:  (i)  Organization;  (2)  pre- 
ventive; (3)  education;  (4)  evangelistic;  (5)  social;  (6)  legal.  These  embrace 
thirty-eight  well-organized  departments. '  Some  200,000  children  are  being  taught  in 
what  are  called  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legions.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Union 
all  but  two  States  now  require  mstruction  in  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  to  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  in  connection  with  the  study  of  physiology.  The  society 
has  been  a  factor  in  State  and  national  legislation  along  many  reform  lines.  It  has 
been  instrumental  in  raising  the  age  of  consent  in  nearly  every  State.  During  1900 
it  led  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  seating  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  polygamist,  in  Congress, 
and  in  securti^  the  anti-canteen  law  for  the  army.  The  eniorcement  of  law  has 
been  an  important  part  of  its  work.  Total  abstinence  for  the  individual  and  prohibi- 
tion for  the  State  are  basic  principles.  The  society  publishes  the  Union  Signal  an<f 
the  Young  Crusader.  Annual  meeting  for  1901,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in  November. 
President,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens;  secretary,  Mrs.  Susanna  M.  D.  Fry,  Rest 
Cottage,  Evanstott,  111.   Headquarters,  Rest  Cotbage,  Evanston,  111. 

WOOIXSATBj  Sir  Edward  Robert  Prevost,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  major-general  in  the 
British  army,  died  near  the  Mooi  River,  Natal,  in  March,  1900,  from  a  wound 
received  in  the  action  at  Spion  Kop  on  January  24.^  Born  November  i,  1845,  he 
was  educated  at  Radley  and  Sandhurst,  and  in  1865  joined  the  Fourth  King's  Own 
(now  the  Royal  Lancaster)  Regiment,  with  which  in  1868  he  served  in  the  Abyssinian 
expedition.  He  participated  in  the  Ashanti  war  of  1873-74,  and  w^is  present  at  the 
capture  of  Kumassi.  In  1878  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa  on  special  service  and 
took  a  distineuished  part  in  the  Zulu  War  of  18791  In  April,  i8g8.  Colonel  Woodgate 
was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  to  organize  the  new  West  African  regiment,  which  was 
soon  employed  in  quelling  native  disorders.  The  Ashanti  climate  forced  Woodgate 
to  return  to  England  in  1899.  For  his  services  he  was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  When  the 
Fifth  Division,  under  General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  was  formed  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Anglo- Boer  War  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Eleventh,  or  Lancashire, 
Brigade,  reached  Durban  in  December,  crossed  the  Tugela  with  General  Warren 
on  the  16th  of  January,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d  occupied  Spion  Kop.  Here  on 
the  following  day,  Woodgate,  now  a  general,  received  a  mortal  wound. 

WOOIi  AND  WOOLLEN  MANnFAOTURB.  The  year  1900  has  been  a  year 
of  depression  in  the  wool  trade.  The  enormous  stock  of  352,247,389  pounds  was  car- 
ried over  to  1901.  against  157,398,879  pounds  carried  over  from  18^  to  1900,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter.  It  is  stated  that  the  use  of  wool 
has  been  greatly  restricted  on  account  of  the  high  price,  more  shoddy  and  cotton 
being  used.  The  practice  of  weighting  worsted  is  also  increasing,  the  ^lods  being 
soaked  in  mineral  salts,  such  as  sulphates  of  alum.  lead,  zinc,  and  magnesium,  which 
increases  their  weight  15  per  cent.  The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
reports  the  total  wool  product  for  the  year  igoo  as  288,636,621  pounds,  and  the 


world's  production  as  2,685,105,013  pounds.  The  number  of  sheep  at  the  beynning 
of  the  year  was  41,883,065,  which,  reckoned  at  an  average  value  of  $2.93,  makes  a 
total  value  of  $122,665,913.  One  less  woollen  mill,  or  48  in  all,  was  constrocted  id 
1900  than  in  1899.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Textile  World,  shows  the 
exports  and  imports  of  raw  wool,  shoddy  and  yam  for  the  last  ten  years : 
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WOOLZiBT,  John  Granville,  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Prohibition  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  June,  1900.  Mr. 
Woolley  has  been  well  known  as  a  lecturer  since  1888.  He  was  bom  at  Collinsnllt 
O.,  February  15,  1850,  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1871,  and  in 
1885  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  practised  his 
profession  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  in  New  York.  In  1896  he  declined  the  presi- 
dential nomination  of  the  Prohibition  party.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Sower;  CniVi- 
sation  by  Faith,  and  The  Christian  Citigen  (1898),  and  the  editor  of  The  Chicago 
Lei'cr. 

WUHU.   See  Chinese  Empike  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

WU  TDHQ  FANGh  the  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  was  bora  near 
Canton  about  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Canton  and  at  Hoi»  Kong,  where 
his  father  was  a  merchant.  The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  made  him  feel  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of  English  law.  He  there- 
fore went  to  England  in  1874,  where  he  studied  law,  and  was  made  a  barrister  at  the 
"Inner  Temple,  London.  On  his  journey  home  in  1877  Mr.  Wu  first  visited  the 
United  States.  The  following  five  years  he  practised  law  with  success  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Li  Hut%  Chang.  He  was 
for  a  term  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Tokio,  Japan,  and  also  secretary  of 
the  peace  commission  to  Japan.  The  skill  which  he  had  opportunity  to  show  in  the 
subsequent  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  resulted  in  his  ap- 
pointment in  May,  1897,  to  his  present  position  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
pleni^tentiary  to  the  United  States,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  By  his  suavity  and 
cordiality  Minister  Wu  immediately  won  a  popularity  at  Washington  which  ser\'ed 
him  well  during  the  difficulties  of  the  summer  of  1900.  During  the  days  of  excite- 
ment over  the  Tate  of  the  legations  at  Peking  Minister  Wu  firmly  believed  in  their 
safety.  He  succeeded  in  sending  a  message  to  the  American  minister  at  Peking,  Mr. 
Conger  (q.v.)  and  in  receiving  a  reply  when  no  one  could  obtain  tidings  from  that 
city.  Minister  Wu  uses  the  English  language  fluently.  He  has  lectured  and  written 
on  various  subjects,  including  Confucianism  and  America's  trade  with  China. 

WTOBUNO,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  97.890 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Cheyenne.   Wyoming  became  a  State  on  July  10,  189a 

Mineralogy. — ^The  rank  of  third  place  amonff  the  coal  States  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi gained  by  Wyoming  in  1898,  was  maintained  in  1899,  when  the  total  product 
was  3>837<392  short  tons,  valued  at  $4,742,535.  This  output  was  nearly  1,000,000  totts 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  about  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  ten 
years  before.  The  quarry  products  in  1899  were  sandstone,  granite,  and  limestone, 
with  a  total  valuation  of  $36,025.  The  petroleum  yield  amounted  to  5560  barrds, 
valued  at  $38,920.  The  estimated  production  of  gold  in  1900  was  1200  feie  ounces; 
value,  $24,806. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
tor  igoo:  Com.  81,703  bushels,  $49,021 ;  wheat,  366.414  bushels,  $278,475 ;  oats.  630,- 
272  bushels,  $296,228;  potatoes,  388.179  bushels,  $263,962,  and  hay.  493.4^  tons. 
^,602.156.  The  number  and  assessed  value  of  farm  animals  in  1900  was  asMlows: 
Horses,  85.609,  $i,433.75i  I  mules  and  asses.  1133,  $47,563;  cattle,  359,069,  $6>i54.6i|o; 
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nwiae,  3190,  $13,139,  and  sheep,  2,624,689,  $5,426,493.  According  to  an  estimate  pab- 
lished  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Wyoming 
held  second  rank  amoi^  the  States  in  the  production  of  wool  in  1900.  The  estimate 
placed  the  yield  at  21,549,231  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool,  and  7.111,246 
pounds  of  scoured  wool.  According  to  the  State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners,  the 
sheep  on  September  i,  1900,  numbered  3,254,366,  and  lambs,  1,855,131 ;  total,  5,109,- 
497,  valued  at  $14,668,904,  giving  to  Wyoming  first  place  in  the  aggregate  value  of 
sheep. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  145.96  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  I37a22.  The  total 
assessed  valuation  of  railway  property  in  1900  was  $7,353,(1^,  an  increase  of  $19,375 
in  a  year. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  18  national  banks  organized  within  the 
State,  of  which  14  were  in  operation,  2  in  liquidation,  and  2  insolvent.  The  active 
capital  a^regated  $885,000;  circulation  outstanding,  $379,215;  deposits,  $3,982,547, 
and  reserve  held,  $1,343,821.  The  State  banks,  June  29,  1900,  numbered  9,  and  had 
capital,  $122,000;  deposits,  $627,381,  and  resources,  $820,173;  and  private  banks,  11, 
with  capital,  $176,868;  deposits,  $1,090,905,  and  resources,  $1,321,635. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  September  30,  1898,  was  $90,884; 
receipts  for  the  year  1898-99,  $292,148;  receipts  for  the  year  1899-1900,  $373,107;  total 
receipts  plus  balance,  $764,199;  disbursements  for  16^-99,  $288,004;  disbursements 
for  1899-1900,  $284,552;  balance,  September  30,  1900,  $191,643.  The  total  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  State  on  October  i,  1900,  was  $320,000,  all  drawing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1900  was  $37393,304, 
a  gain  over  1899  of  $2,313,497.  The  State  tax  levy  tor  1900  was  six  mills— a  reduc- 
tion of  J4  mill  from  the  le\'y  of  1899. 

Insurance. — The  following  statement  gives  comparative  statistics  of  insurance  in 
the  State  for  1898  and  1899: 

Kind  of                                        Year  R'sks  Premium  Losses  Losses 

Insurance.  Written.  Received.  Paid.  Incurred. 

Fire  1898  $6,069,391  $117,758  $27,989  $26,646 

Fire   1899  6,547,493  12S.429  39-647  4S,8i8 

Life   1898       791.363  135.940  17.240   

Life   1899  1,474.527  170,064  77,468   

Accident  and  Miscellaneous  1898  1,226,117  10.323  3,201  3,223 

Accident  and  Miscellaneous  1899  1,652,30(5  14,074  4,505  4,505 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899,  there  were  6  public  high  schools, 
with  13  teachers  and  269  secondary  students,  and  a  private  secondary  schools,  with 
8  teachers  and  73  secondary  students.  One  college  for  both  sexes  reported  14  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  140  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $49,- 
219.    No  normal  or  professional  school  was  reported. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
60,705;  in  1900,  92,531;  increase  for  the  decade,  31,826. 

Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment. — A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  was 
rejected  at  the  elections  held  in  November.   If  carried,  this  amendment  would  have 
permitted  counties  in  the  States  to  refund  their  indebtedness  outstanding  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1899,  irrespective  of  whether  a  part  of  this  indebtedness  was  in  excess  of  that " 
permitted  by  the  constituion. 

Elections. — In  1898.  at  the  State  elections,  the  Republican  candidate,  Richards,  re- 
ceived 10,^3  votes  and  Alger,  the  Democratic  candidate,  received  8989  votes.  Thus 
the  Republican  plurality  was  1394.  There  was  no  change  in  1900  in  the  congressional 
representative  at  large.  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  13 
Republicans  and  5  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  38  Republicans.  In  1901  the 
Legislature  will  consist  of  18  Republicans  and  i  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and  of  35 
Republicans  and  2  Democrats  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  14,482  votes  and  Bryan  received  10,164 
votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  10,072,  and  Bryan,  10,655.  Thus  Bryan's  plurality 
of  583  in  1896  was  lost  and  McKinley's  plurality  was  4219  in  1900. 

State  OfReers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
jrovemor,  De  Forest  Richards ;  secretary  of  state,  F.  Chatterton ;  treasurer,  G.  E. 
Abbott;  auditor,  Lerw  Grant:  adjutant -general,  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel ;  snperintendent 
of  education,  T.  T.  Tynan— all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  C.  N.  Potter  (Rep.)  ;  associate  justices,  Samuet  T. 
Com  (Dem.),  Jesse  Knight  (Rep.)  ;  clerk,  R.  C.  Morris. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900,  except  that  Frank  A.  Stitzer 
replaces  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel  as  adjutant-general. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 
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CotiKressional  representative  for  1900  (s6tb  Congress)  :  Frank  W.  MondeU  (R^), 

from  Newcastle. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  190a 
Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Francis  E.  Warren  (until  1901),  from  Chey- 
enne, and  Clarence  D.  Clark  (until  1905),  from  Evanston— both  Republicans, 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Clarence  D.  Clark  (until  1905).  from  Evxa- 
ston ;  one  vacancy. 

TAOUTIHO.  The  chief  interest  in  yachting  circles  in  wo  was  centred  in  the 
four  70-footers  built  on  similar  designs  by  the  Hcrreshons.  These  yachts  were 
the  Mineola,  owned  by  August  Belmont;  the  Rainbow,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt;  the 
YoHkee,  Harry  Payne  Whitney  and  Herman  B.  Duryea,  and  the  Virginia,  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.  Among  the  many  races  arranged  for  these  yachts  was  a  series  of 
ten  held  by  the  Newport  Yacht  Racing  Association  for  a  $1000  cup  and  a  contcsi 
over  the  Sandy  Hook  course  for  a  $2500  cup,  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  Thf 
Mineola  won  13  firsts  out  of  the  aiS  races  sailed  between  two  or  more  of  the  four 
during  the  season;  the  Rainbow  won  8  out  of  27  races,  including  the  Lipton  Cop: 
the  Vankee  won  6  out  of  21,  and  the  Virginia,  i  out  of  20.  At  the  dose  of  the 
season  the  owner  o£  Rainbow  was  informed  in  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Duryea. 
who  had  managed  the  Yankee,  that  he  had  violated  the  rules  by  putting  on  extra 
ballast  without  a  remeasurement.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  thereupon  informed  the  %-arious 
committees  of  his  oversight,  and  declined  alt  the  cups  won  by  the  Rainboto,  which 
were  in  turn  refused  by  those  yachts  which  would  have  won  them  on  default.  In 
the  class  of  51-footers  some  interesting  sport  was  furnished  by  the  arrival  from 
England  of  the  fast  Astrild  and  Isolde.  A  special  series  of  races  was  arranged 
for  30-footers,  lasting  all  summer,  which  were  won  by  Wawa;  second,  Dorothy: 
third,  Esperama;  fourth,  Vaquero  III.  An  interesting  series  of  races  in  the  class 
of  21-foot  raceabouts  closed  with  a  meeting  between  the  champions  Scamp  and  lolly 
Roger,  which  was  won  by  the  last  named.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  again  challenged 
for  the  America's  Cup  for  1901.  and  two  yachts  are  being  built  to  defend  it  one 
for  the  New  York  Y.  C.  b;^  Herreshoff  and  one  unofficiiJly  by  Crowninshield.  of 
Boston.  The  cup  races  will  begin  August  20.  The  intematicoial  contest  with 
Canada  for  the  Seawanhaka  Cup  was  sailed  August  3-7,  and  won  in  three  straight 
races  bv  the  Red  Coat,  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C,  over  the  Minnesota,  White  Bear 
Y.  C.  The  White  Bear  and  Rochester  yacht  clubs  challenged  for  the  cup  for  1901. 
but  a  challenge  from  the  Sailing  Gub,  of  England,  was  accepted  instead,  so  that 
there  will  be  two  British  yachts  competing  in  American  waters  in  1901.  The  inter- 
lake  trophy  was  won  by  the  Genesee,  Rochester  Y.  C,  over  the  Minota,  Roj^ 
Canadian  Y.  C.  The  schooner  Endymion,  George  Lord  Day,  made  a  transatlantic 
record  run  of  3200  knots  in  13  days  20  hours  during  July.  The  New  York  Y.  C. 
took  possession  of  a  new  ci^  clubhouse  in  December,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

TAIiB  UmivuhSITT.  One  of  the  most  notable  matters  of  legislation  at  Vale 
during  the  college  year  1899-1900  was  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  studv  id 
the  academic,  or  college,  department.  The  work  of  the  senior  year  has  been  inad« 
entirely  elective.  The  rules  regarding  the  junior  year  remain  unchanged,  but  in 
sophomore  year  a  sufficient  range  of  choice  is  allowed  to  enable  the  student  to  make 
his  course  during  that  year  the  basis  for  the  study  of  some  spadal  line  daring  the 
succeeding  years.  The  effect  of  this  innovation  is  most  conspicuous  in  mathematics, 
in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  history.  The  change  thus  efifected  is  sigpnificant,  since 
it  denotes  the  final  acceptance  by  the  most  conservative  of  our  American  universities 
of  the  principles  of  the  elective  system  in  the  Arts  courses.  "This  change  was 
necessary,"  writes  the  president  of  the  university  in  his  annual  report,  "in  order  that 
the  graduate  of  Yale  (Allege  might  stand  on  the  same  level  in  tx^nning  his  profes- 
sional studies  which  is  attained  the  graduates  of  ottwr  first-rate  colleges  at  the 
present  day."  The  total  gifts  received  or  pledged  at  the  close  of  the  collie  year  for 
the  bicentennial  funds  amounted  to  $1,090,000,  and  a  lai^  amount  was  received 
besides  in  special  gifts.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was  one  of  $150,000  from  the 
Pinchot  family  for  the  endowment  of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  which  is  the  second 
school  of  its  kind  to  be  founded  in  the  United  States.  This  new  department  wiQ 
be  under  the  direction  of  Henry  S.  Graves  of  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry, 
and  its  demonstration  areas  will  include  forest  lands  in  the  estate  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pinchot,  near  Milford,  Penn.,  and  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  belonging  to  Mr. 
William  Rockefeller  and  to  the  International  Paper  Company.  A  special  course 
has  been  instituted  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  for  students  who  may  afterwanl 
study  forestry,  and  an  independent  course  of  study  in  sanitary  engineering.  W.  A 
Refers,  '74,  gave  $5000  for  a  scholarship  in  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  Shcffidd 
School,  and  a  fellowship  of  $10,000  was  given  to  the  college  in  memory  of  Tbeodwe 
Cuyler,  '8a.   Several  important  lectureships  were  established.   William  E.  Dodg^ 
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of  New  York,  gave  $30,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  course  on  The  Responsibilities 
of  Citizenship,  to  be  given  in  an  annual  series  by  a  lecturer  of  distinguished  attain- 
ments. Rutherford  Trowbridge,  as  a  memorial  of  his  father,  gave  $5000  to  provide 
public  lectures  in  the  art  school,  and  the  university  has  appropriated  an  equal 
amount  for  similar  lectures  in  the  musical  school.  Mrs.  Isaac  H.  Bromley,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  gave  $5000  for  a  course  on  journalism,  literature,  or  public 
ftffairs.  The  musical  department  has  arranged  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra.  Amon^  buildiiw  plans  and  operations  may  be 
noted  the  completion  of  the  law  school  building;  the  purchase  of  a  block  of  land 
next  to  the  hospital  by  the  medical  department ;  the  erection  of  a  memorial  gateway 
by  the  class  of  '97;  plans  for  a  dormitory,  to  be  called  Fayerweather  Hall  and  to 
be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1901 ;  the  new  administration  building,  to  be  finished 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  yet  unpublished  plans  for  the  bicentennial  buildings. 
About  $200,000  was  received  during  the  year  in  addition  to  gifts  already  mentioned 
—$100,000  from  the  estate  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  about  $50,000  from  the  estate 
of  Charles  J.  Stille,  $30,000  from  the  esute  of  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  and  $15,000 
from  the  estate  of  Catherine  W.  Jorman.  The  Peabody  Museum  has  been  much 
enriched  by  the  collections  of  Professor  Marsh.  The  library,  whose  average  annual 
growth  is  about  13,000  volumes,  received  during  the  eighteen  months  ending  with 
Qie  year  1899-1900  about  21,530  volumes  and  16,250  pamphlets, of  which  9500  volumes 
and  the  pamphlets  were  gifts.  The  most  important  gifts  were  Professor  Marsh's 
library  of  5000  volumes  and  over  2000  volumes  from  the  library  of  Professor 
James  D.  Dana. 

October  30-23,  i^oi,  will  be  the  two  hundredth  anniversar]r  of  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  Yale  College.  There  will  be  addresses  by  distinguished  alumni  and 
representatives  of  European  and  American  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  new 
dining  hall  and  administration  building  will  be  dedicated.  A  series  of  important 
inonographs  will  be  published,  and  there  will  be  exhibitions  of  educational  and 
other  material  connected  with  the  university.    See  Universities  and  Ouxbgbs. 

TAMAOATA,  Aritomo,  Marquis,  who  was  premier  of  Japan  from  November, 
189S,  until  his  resignation  in  September,  1900,  was  born  in  1838.  He  took  an  active 
part'  in  the  overthrowing  of  the  old  autocratic  authority  toward  the  middle  of  the 
century,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  was  appointed  second  vice-minister  of 
war  under  the  new  rigime.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Russia  and  France  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  their  military  institutions.  In  1877  he  showed  exceptional 
ability  in  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  and  in  the  following  year  was  given  command  of 
the  imperial  guard  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  staff.  He  was  prime 
minister  from  1889  until  1891,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  of  justice.  During 
the  war  with  China  he  proved  himself  an  able  strategist,  and  after  having  expelled 
the  Chinese  from  Corea,  he  was  created  marquis  in  1895.  Yamagata's  policy  has 
consistently  been  the  adoption  of  Western  ideas;  his  interests  have  been  directed 
toward  the  organization  of  the  Japanese  army,  which  through  his  energy  has  become 
one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  world.  As  prime  minister  he  has  still  further 
strengthened  the  army  and  navy  with  an  eye  to  a  possible  war  with  Russia.  He 
was  succeeded  as  premier  by  the  Marquis  Ito  {q.v.}. 

TBLIiOW  FBTBR.  The  controversy  between  the  disciples  of  Professor  J. 
Sanarelli,  of  Bologna  and  Montevideo,  and  the  opponents  of  his  theory  has  contin- 
ued during  1900.  In  1895  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  icteroides  and 
claimed  that  it  was  the  pathogenic  organism  of  yellow  fever.  This  bacillus  is 
found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  persons  sick  with  or  dead  of  the  disease,  but  not 
in  the  gastro-intestina!  tract  It  is  alwa;^s  associated  with  other  microbes  (bacillus 
coH  icteroides  and  bacillus  coli  concentricus,  Fitzpatrick),  and  its  presence  is  very 
transitory.  It  is  anaerobic;  and  mould,  warmth,  moisture,  and  absence  of  ventilation 
—conditions  found  on  shipboard — stimulate  its  growth.  It  dies  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  65°  Centigrade.  It  flourishes  in  sea-water.  Its  toxin  is  extremely 
active,  producing  in  most  domestic  animals  the  same  lesion  as  the  bacilli  themselves. 
Sanarelli  reports  having  inoculated  5  persons  with  a  bouillon  culture  of  the  bacillus 
icteroides,  producing  typical  yellow  fever  with  all  its  symptoms  and  anatomical 
conditions.  Among  those  who  have  confirmed  Sanarelli  in  this  country  are  the 
members  of  the  commission  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Drs. 
Kugene  Wasdin  and  H.  D.  Geddin^s,  who  prepared  a  report  in  1899.  Proust  and 
Wurtz  have  lately  compiled  the  opmions  of  those  who  confirm  Sanarelli.  Wasdin 
gives  the  following  £^res,  percenta^s  of  isolations  of  bacUlus  icteroides  from 
persons  ill  with  yellow  fever  by  the  investigators  named:  Geddings  and  Wasdin, 
92.8;  P.  E.  Archinard,  85;  Potier,  82.6;  Sanarelli,  55;  Lutz,  of  Sfio  Paulo,  50; 
Agramonte,  33.3  per  cent.  The  bacillus  x  of  Sternberg  is  a  distinct  micro-oi^anism 
from  the  bacUlus  icteroides,^  and  probably  belongs  to  the  colon  group. 

VeUow  fever  was  epidemic  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  during  the  whole  of  the 
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year  190a  In  August  two  cases  were  repwted  at  Tampa,  Fla.  In  the  same  nmitli 
a  case  appeaivd  in  the  port  of  New  York  City  in  the  person  of  a  passenger  from 
Havana  on  the  Spani^  steamer  Montserrat.  In  October  a  saloon  passenger  on  tbe 
Ward  Line  steamer  Havana  was  quarantined  at  New  York  City  because  of  ydlow 
fever.  In  August,  Cuba's  quota  of  yellow-fever  victims  began  to  increase  in  Pinar 
del  Rio  and  in  Havana,  the  number  in  the  latter  city  growing  from  35  to  59.  Most 
of  these  patients  were  non-immune  Spaniards  and  immigrants  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  Early  in  September  204  cases  and  34  deaths  were  reported  for  the  first 
26  days  of  August,  the  t9tal  number  of  deaths  from  the  fever  in  the  month  beir^ 
49.  At  the  end  of  September  a  hundred  cases  of  the  fever  were  under  treatment  in 
Havana.  During  September  257  cases  were  treated  with  a  mortality  of  2^  cent 
Comi>arisons  with  the  preceding  two  years  should  be  made  onl^  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  in  August,  1S98,  the  blockade  stopped  all  immigration,  and  that 
immigration  in  1899  began  only  in  September.  There  was  no  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  Santiago  during  1900.  In  Senega!,  West  Africa,  the  mortality  of  those  attacked 
by  yellow  fever  reached  86  per  cent.,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  pcrisbed. 
The  negroes  were  immune.    See  Serum-therapy  and  Vital  Statistics. 

TOUNQ,  Samuel  Baldwin  Marks,  brigadier-general  United  States  Army,  has 
been  in  active  service  in  the  Philippines  during  the  past  two  years.  General  Young 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1840,  and  entered  the  Union  Army  as  private  in  the 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  1861.  Afterward  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  he  was  ai^inted  major  in  1862,  Heutenant-odonel  in 
1864,  and  for  his  gallant  services  in  the  final  campaign  against  Lee  in  iSb$  was 
brevetted  brigadier -general.  Entering  the  regular  army  in  1866  as  second  lieutenant, 
he  was  promoted  in  regular  course,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  Third  Cavalry  ia 
1897.  During  the  Spanish  War  General  Young  was  appointed  lM"igadier-general 
of  volunteers  and  then  major-general.  He  then  served  in  the  Philippines  and 
received  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  in  1900.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
General  Young  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  upon  the  insurgent  forces  in  northern  Luzon. 
In  July  he  installed  a  municipal  government  at  Vigan  in  this  same  district  and  was 
kept  busy  during  the  summer  by  various  uprisings. 

TOUNO  MEITS  CHRISTIAN  ABSOOtATION.  The  first  Young  Urns 
Christian  Association  was  organized  in  London  in  1844  by  Sir  George  Williams, 
then  a  merchant's  clerk,  "for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  young  men  in  the 
drapery  trade."  The-  first  societies  in  North  America  were  organized  at  Montreal 
and  Boston  in  December,  1851.  The  semicentennial  of  this  event  is  to  be  celebrated 
in  Boston,  June  11-16,  1901.  The  associations  now  exist  on  every  continent,  num- 
bering in  all  6192,  with  a  membership  of  521,077,  and  owning  640  buildings,  vaJncd 
at  $26,322,010.  The  North  American  group  numbers  1439  associations,  with  255.472 
members,  359  buildings,  valued  at  $20,378,480.  In  the  British  Empire  there'  are 
1410  associations,  with  116,316  members  and  148  buildings,  \'alued  at  $3,g74.96a 
The  North  American  associations  report  nearly  80,000  men  using  physical  means, 
36,000  different  studies  in  educational  classes,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  at  their 
rooms  of  81,000.  In  this  group  the  general  departments  are  City  and  Town,  R^- 
road,  Student,  Army  and  Navy,  Colored  Men  and  Indians ;  there  is  also  a  Foreign 
Department,  including  work  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  and  Brazil.  The  Ncrth 
American  work  is  supervised  by  an  international  committee  with  headquarters  al 
No.  3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York.  L.  C.  Warner,  chairman;  R.  C  Morse, 
general  secretary.  This  committee  is  aided  by  thirty-five  State  and  provincial 
organizations.  These  agencieswith  the  local  associations  employ  1500  paid  secretaries. 

TOUNO  PBOPZ.B'8  CHRISTIAN  UNION  (of  the  Unfted  Brethmen  is 
Christ),  organized  in  1890,  has  a  membership  of  80,000.  Publishes  The  H'^atck- 
word,  edited  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Shupe,  A.M,  Rev.  J.  P.  Landis,  D.D..  Ph.D.,  has  been 
president  since  the  organization  of  the  union  in  1890.  General  secretarv  Rer. 
C  W.  Brewbaker,  Ph.M.,  S.T.D.,  Canton.  O. 

TOUNO-  WOMEN'S  OBRIffnAN  ABSOOUTKHT  op  the  City  op  New  Yosk, 
founded  1870,  has  its  main  building  at  7  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  Ci^. 
Other  branches  of  the  association's  work  are  carried  on  in  the  Margaret  Louisa 
Home,  on  Sixteenth  Street,  the  West  Side  Settlement,  458  West  Forty-four* 
Street,  and  the  Seaside  Home,  at  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J.  The  membership  in  1900  was 
1429-  President,  Mrs.  Qarence  E.  Beebe;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  J  F 
Bangs,  29  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  The  International  Board  of 
Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  in  the  United  States  xai 
Cauda,  incorporated  in  1899,  will  hold  its  sixteenth  biennial  conference  at  QeTC* 
land,  0.,  m  igoi.   The  board  publishes  the  International  Messenger. 

BAHZZBAS,  a  British  protectorate,  consists  of  two  islands,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 
'i^-  "I*  coast  of  Gennan  East  Africa,  the  estimated  area  and  population  of  the 
one  being  623  sqnare  miles  and  150.000  respectively,  and  of  the  other  ^  square 
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miles  tad  50,a».  The  dominkms  of  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar,  which  fonnerty 
included  a  large  amount  of  territonr  on  the  mainland  of  Africa,  have  gradually  been 
restricted  to  their  present  area,  oritish  protection  was  extended  to  the  islands  in 
1890,  and  in.the  following  year  a  regular  government  was  formed  under  the  sultan, 
who  in  turn  is  under  a  British  consul-general.  The  sultan  since  1896  has  been 
Hamoud  bin  Mahomed  bin  Said.  No  new  measures  can  be  taken  or  new  expendi- 
tures incurred  without  the  consent  of  the  consul-general,  to  whom  the  public 
aca)trats  are  always  open  to  inspection.  The  population  of  the  country  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  foreigners,  probably  seven  or  eight  thousand.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  but  there  are  still  many  heathen.  Christian  missions 
are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglican,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  revenue,  which  is  stated  to  be  about  $600,000  a  year 
and  about  equal  to  the  expenditure,  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  taxes  on 
produce  (particularly  cloves),  rents  on  government  property,  port  dues,  and  the 
post-office.  The  sultan's  private  revenue  amoimts  to  about  120,000  rupees  ($39,000) 
annually.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  public  works,  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  police.  There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  leadmg  exports  of  Zanzibar  include  cloves,  ivory,  copra,  cocoa-nuts,  shells, 
gum-copal,  hides,  and  goat  skins.  The  principal  import  is  cotton  goods.  Statistics  of 
the  total  imports  and  eiqtorts  and  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  are  as 
follows: 

Total  Imports.   Total  Exports.    Imports  from     Exports  to 

United  States.  United  States. 

1897   $6,8o7,9t4  $5,788,924  $273,825  $222,800 

iSsfi   7,566,971  7.287.700  394.995  285,460 

  7.983.032  7.SW33  505,069  422,318 

Foreign  trade  in  1898  was  chiefly  with  the  following  countries:  German  East 
Africa,  British  India,  British  East  Africa,  Great  Britain,  France,  America,  Germany. 
Zanzibar,  and  particularly  the  island  of  Pemba,  together  produce  about  four-fifths 
of  the  world's  clove  supply.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
laborers,  the  clove  plantations  are  not  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
clove  output  has  been  as  follows:  1890.  17,845.170  pounds;  1895,  18,824,995  pounds; 

1898,  12,909,750  pounds;  1899,  19,971,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the  clove  export  in 
the  last-named  year  was  upward  of  $1,050,000.  The  ivory  export  amounted  to 
$636,561,  the  amount  sent  to  the  United  States  being  valued  at  $265,969.  In  l8g8 
the  shipping  entered,  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade,  amounted  to  28i5,Z09  tons, 
carried  in  183  vessels.  The  port  of  Zanzibar,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
30,000,  is  the  largest  and  commercially  the  most  important  city  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  being  a  trading  centre  and  entrepot  for  a  very  large  area  of  the  adjacent 
mainland.  Commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  British  India  merchants,  who  are  said  to 
number  about  7000.  Although  by  a  decree  of  the  sultan  in  April,  1897.  slavery 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  status,  enforced  servitude,  it  is  reported,  still  exists  to  a  great 
extent,  while  the  attainment  of  freedom  by  many  slaves,  most  of  whom  when  not 
compelled  will  work  only  enough  to  provide  themselves  with  actual  necessities,  has 
occasioned  a  large  amount  of  labor  difficulty  in  the  protectorate. 

ZBPPSZJN  AIR  SHIP.   See  Aekial  Navigation. 

ZINO.  The  production  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  119,408  short 
tons,  valued  at  $13,731,920,  while  that  for  1900  is  estimated  at  122,850  short  tons. 
During  1900  there  has  been  great  excitement  in  the  zinc  regions  of  southwestern 
Missouri,  and  many  old  deposits,  as  well  as  new  ones,  have  been  most  actively 
worked.  In  addition  to  work  at  these  mines,  there  has  been  much  activity  in  the 
Leadville  district  of  Colorado.  The  treatment  of  ores  from  this  region  has  been 
tried  from  time  to  time  at  Missouri  smelters,  but  seemiiwly  without  success,  owing 
to  the  more  complex  nature  of  the  Western  material.  The  new  market  which  has 
been  found  for  them  is  partly  in  Illinois  and  partly  in  Europe,  many  of  the  Belgian 
works  having  drawn  largely  upon  this  source  of  supply.  The  general  European 
demand  for  American  zinc  ores  is  increasing,  and  in  1900  the  total  exports  were 
about  37,920  tons.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  successful  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel 
in  certain  smelters  in  Kansas,  situated  near  the  gas  wells,  a  number  of  smelters 
formerly  situated  in  Missouri  and  parts  of  Kansas,  not  provided  with  natural  gas, 
were  forced  to  close,  as  they  could  not  compete  with  the  plants  more  favorably 
located.  At  La  Salle,  III.,  where  the  smelting  works  were  of  great  size  and  provided 
with  excellent  organization  and  equipment,  an  attempt  was  made  to  compete  for 
a  while,  at  least,  with  those  smelters  which  used  natural  gas,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  plants  and  substitute  coal-gas  for  coal  as  a  fuel 
The  price  of  zinc  ore  has  ftuctnated  consideraUy  daring  the  year  igoo,  starting 
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at  $36.50  per  ton  and  falling  to  $25  per  ton  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  sabseqacntly 
risii^  to  nearly  $28  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
ZIONIST  OONaBESS.  See  Jews. 

ZOOOBOOKAPHT.  See  Biology  (.paragraph  Geographical  Distribution). 
ZOOLOOKUU^  LITBRATUBB.  Systematic  Works.^Uost  of  the  literature  of 

systematic  zoology  is  found  in  periodicals,  especially  reports  of  museums,  academies, 
and  societies,  and  during  the  jpast  year  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  this 
class  of  literature.  Whereas,  in  1099  about  4000  species  of  animals  were  described  as 
new  to  science,  in  1900  there  were  fully  6000  such  descriptions  published,  an  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  were  insects  (see 
Entomology)  and  a  quarter  of  the  remainder  belong  to  other  groups  of  arthropodi. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  remaining  1500  were  worms  and  other  invertebrates  of  still 
lower  groups.  Molluscs,  mammals,  and  birds  furnished  each  about  one- fourth  of 
the  remainder,  while  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  practically  complete  the  list, 
the  number  of  new  echinoderms  being  insignincant  The  most  marked  increase  has 
been  among  the  vertebrates,  the  number  of  new  species  being  nearly  doubled  in  that 
grouj).  There  are  only  two  books  dealing^  with  systematic  zoology  which  need  men- 
tion in  this  connection.  One  of  these  is  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  G.  O.  Sars's 
important  work  on  the  Crustacea  of  Norway,  dealing  with  the  Aimacea.  The  other 
is  a  handsomely  illustrated  volume  of  350  pages  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  treating  of 
the  Fauna  of  South  Africa:  Mammals,  Vol.  I.,  Primates,  Carnivora,  and  Ungulates. 
It  is  a  first-class,  thoroughly  up-to-date  volume,  sufficiently  technical  for  the  working 
naturalist,  but  sufficiently  popular  and  interestitq;  to  make  good  reading. 

Popular  Books. — Of  popular  books  on  zoology,  excepting  omitbolc^  i.Q-v.)i  there 
has  been  a  surprising  lack,  the  only  one  which  seems  to  deserve  mention  being  Mr. 
Beddard's  Book  on  Whales,  a  well-illustrated  volume  of  320  pages.  It  is  number 
seven  in  Putnam's  Science  Series,  and  the  letter  press  and  illustrations  arc  ad- 
mirable. The  book  includes  the  form  and  anatomy  01  the  group  in  general,  and  tbea 
deals  with  the  various  sub-orders  and  families  in  detail,  with  anecdotes  and  accounts 
of  their  natural  history. 

Text-Books. — Of  the  year's  output  of  text-books,  there  are  half  a  dozen  wdll 
worth  mentioning,  two  of  which  are  published  in  America.  Because  of  its  strildng 
departure  from  the  conventional  arrangement  of  a  text-book,  the  Introduction  to 
Zoology,  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Davenport,  deserves  first  place.  It  is  a  mncb- 
needed  and  very  welcome  effort  to  introduce  natural  history  into  secondary  sdiools 
instead  of  the  technical  morphoto^  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  just  now.  Althoi^ 
the  book  may  not  be  beyond  criticism  in  all  particulars,  yet  it  is  easily  the  best  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  other  American  book  is  by  Professor  Le  Conte, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  is  called  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Physiology 
and  Morphology  of  Animals.  It  is  a  well-prepared  volume  of  500  pages,  dealing 
with  the  organs  of  animals  in  relation  to  their  function,  using  man  as  type.  It 
thus  differs  very  markedly  in  its  arrangement  from  most  zoological  text-bocdcs. 
Turning  now  to  England,  we  find  there  three  new  works :  An  Elementary  Course  of 
Practical  Zoology,  by  Professors  T.  J.  and  W.  N.  Parker,  a  volume  of  over  600  pages, 
arranged  on  the  familiar  plan  of  "types";  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  Animals,  by  G.  C.  Bourne.  M.A.,  F.L-S.,  the  first  volume  of 
which  has  appeared,  dealing  with  general  principles,  protozoa,  and  ccelenterates ;  it 
is  written  in  a  very  attractive  style,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  essentially  different  from 
other  text-books  on  comparative  anatomy,  and  a  Text-Book  of  Zoology  Treated 
from  a  Biological  Standpoint,  by  O.  Schmeil,  edited  by  Professor  J.  T.  Cunning- 
ham, Part  I.,  Mammals;  not  carefully  written,  and  b^  no  means  equal  to  the  preced- 
ing works.  In  Germany  the  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Richard  Hertwig's  JLehrbuek  der 
Zoologie  has  appeared,  having  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Special  Treatises. — In  this  class  may  be  grouped  publications  regarding  the  collec- 
tions of  zoological  expeditions,  the  fauna  of  special  districts,  and  monographs  oa 
particular  species  or  groups  of  animals.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  we  can  simply 
mention  here  some  of  the  more  important  Of  the  zoological  results  of  scienti&: 
expeditions,  we  have  to  record  additional  parts  published  during  the  year  of  the 
Zoological  Results  of  Dr.  Willey's  trip  to  New  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies;  some 
twenty  parts  of  Papers  from  the  Hamman  Expedition  to  Alaska  in  1899;  a  volume 
by  Dr.  Nansen  on  the  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition,  1893-96;  Scient^ 
Results  (see  Ornitholocv)  and  two  more  parts  of  the  Zoology  of  the  NoruregiM 
North  Atlantic  Expedition,  dealing  with  the  foraminifera  and  the  hydroids.  Among 
important  monographs  may  be  mentioned  one  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Sykes  on  the  LmS 
Shell  Fauna  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  a  magnificent  work  by  Professor  C.  C 
Nutting,  of  Iowa  University,  on  The  Plumularidce,  the  first  one  of  his  reports  on 
American  hydroids,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Liverpool  Marine  Biological  Coia- 
mittee  on  Cardium  and  Echinus,  -both  very  commendable  pieces  of  work.  Two 
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volumes  well  worthy  o£  notice  are  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  Professor  Lankester's 
Treatise  on  Zoology,  which  are  virtually  monographs  on  the  Parifera  and  Caien- 
terates,  by  Messrs.  Minchin  Fowler  and  Bourne,  and  on  Eckinoderms,  by  Messrs. 
Bather,  Gregory,  and  Goodrich.  These  books  are  attractively  written  and  finely 
printed,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  their  scientific  value,  English  reviewers  praising 
highly,  while  foreign  students  find  considerable  to  criticise.  Another  volume  of  a 
very  different  sort  is  Mr.  Stephen  Paget's  Experiments  on  Animals,  a  volume 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  vivisection  and  the  promotion  of  e;i»erimental  research 
on  animals.  A  very  notable  publication  is  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Oppel's  Comparative 
Histology  of  Vertebrates,  Lehrhuch  der  VergleicheMen  Mikroskopischen  Anatomie 
der  Wirbelthiere,  a  volume  of  1200  pages  and  nearly  700  illustrations,  devoted 
wholly  to  the  mouth,  tongue,  pancreas,  and  liver.  A  somewhat  similar  volume  is 
Dr.  Carl  Rabl's  Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  Entwicklung  der  Linse,  which  is  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eyes  of  vertebrates.  Of  the  many 
papers  on  special  biological  phenomena,  we  will  mention  only  one,  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  by  Messrs.  Gamble  and  Keeble  on  Color  Changes  in  the  Prawn. 
The  curious  changes  in  color  in  this  animal  are  clearly  shown  in  the  beautiful 
colored  plates  with  which  the  paper  is  illustrated. 

General  Treatises. — There  have  been  a  number  of  books  published  by  zoologists 
during  the  past  year  which  deal  more  or  less  directly  with  this  subject,  though  not 
wholly  confined  to  it.    Several  of  these  arc  accounts  of  scientific  expeditions  in 
which  zoology  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.    Chief  among  the  books  of 
this  sort  is  A  Monograph  of  Christmas  Island  (Indian  Ocean),  by  C.  W.  Andrews, 
the  zoologist  who  lived  on  the  island  for  ten  months.    It  is  an  admirably  written 
account  of  a  unique  and  valuable  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  here  pub- 
lished by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.   A  somewhat  similar  work  is  the 
Report  on  the  Conjoint  Expedition  to  Socotra,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  and  to 
which  many  ^ciaiists  have  contributed.   The  narrative  of  the  cruise  of  the  Val- 
divia,  \>y  Dr.  Carl  Chim,  has  appeared  under  the  title  Aus  den  Tiefen  des  Weltmeeres, 
and  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  an  important  and  successful  expedition.  Turn- 
ing now  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  works,  tho>ie  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  biology,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson's  notable 
book,  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance,  has  been  entirely  revised,  and  a 
second  edition  has  appeared  during  the  year.   Another  already  famous  book  which 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  appeared  in  a  second  edition  during  the  year  is 
Dr.  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  which,  though  hardly  zoological,  demands 
mention  here,  because  of  its  defence  of  the  biological  as  against  the  exact  sciences. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  their  author  is  one  of  the  greatest  Mving  zoologists, 
the  Studies,  SeientiHc,  and  Social,  of  Dr.  Alfred  RusselT  Wallace  deserve  a  brief 
reference.  They  appear  in  two  volumes  of  essays,  many  of  which  treat  of  zoolt^cal 
subjects.  Die  Mutations  Theorie,  Part  I.,  by  Professor  Der  Vries,  of  Amsterdam,  is 
an  interesting  discussion  of  evolution,  in  which  the  author  holds  that  new  species 
arise  as  the  result  of  "sports"  or  discontinuous  variation.    Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy book  of  the  year  in  this  field  of  philosophical  biology  is  Professor  J.  T.  Cun- 
ningham's Sexual  Dimorphism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom:  A  Theory  of  the  Evolution 
of  Secondary  Sexual  Cliaracters.    This  volume  contains  an  elaborate  and  well- 
reasoned  explanation  of  the  orUrin  of  secondary  sexual  characters  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Neo-Lamarcktan'.    tlie  author  believes  the  theories  of  natural  selection 
and  sexual  selection  as  suggested  by  Darwin  to  be  inadequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  with  which  he  is  dealii^r,  and  proposes  to  account  for  them  by  the 
inherited  effect  of  mechanical  stimulation,  limited  to  the  sex  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
book  is  sure  to  excite  much  interest,  and  will  probably  arouse  no  little  discussion. 
For  other  zoological  literature,  see  Entomology  and  Ornithology. 
ZOOIjOOIOAL  SOCTBTIBS.    As  in  1899,  so  in  1900  most  of  the  meetings  of 
zoologists  have  been  in  connection  with  larger  organizations,  as  the  various  Associa- 
tions for  the  Advancement  of  Science  or  the  unions  with  botanists  in  Societies  of 
Naturalists.    The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Australasian  Association  was  held  at 
Melbourne  in  January,  with  Mr.  R.  L.  J.  Ellery,  late  government  astronomer,  in  the 
chair.   The  section  of  biology  was  addressed  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fletcher, 
on  the  subject  The  Rise  ant^  Early  Progress  of  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Australian 
Fauna.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  recent  Australian 
and  Tasmanian  marine  sheTls.   The  next  meeting  is  to  be  in  Hobart  in  1902.  The 
various  continental  organizations  have  passed  a  rather  ordinary  year,  though  the 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  some  valuable  papers  have  been  read.  The 
Berlin  Academy  celebrated  in  March  its  bi-centennial,  which  was  opened  with  a 
reception  to  the  members  by  the  emperor.   The  seventy-second  Congress  of  German 
Scientists  and  Physicians  met  in  September  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.   The  congress  was 
divided  into  38  sections,  more  than  half  of  which  were  purely  medical.  About 
2000  scientists  attended.   Dr.  G.  Hertwig,  of  Berlin,  delivered  one  of  the  principal 
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addresses,  taking  as  his  subject  the  Evolution  of  Biology.  He  thinks  Darwm's 
theories  as  to  natural  selection  still  rest  on  the  uncertain  base  of  hypothesis,  bat  that 
his  teachings  as  to  evolution  are  well  founded.  The  British  zoologists  have  had  a 
very  good  year.  They  were  well  r^resented  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  May  8  and  again  on  June  20.  The  most  important  of  their  exhibits  vere 
specimens  from  the  reefs  of  Funafuti,  enlarged  models  of  mosquitoes  and  hnmaa 
blood  corpuscles  infected  with  the  malaria  parasite  (see  Entouchmv)  ;  two  living 
female  crowned  Emus,  each  with  a  young  one ;  an  aquatic  "walking-stick"  (insect) 
with  eg^s,  and  a  collection  of  living  marine  worms  from  Plymouth.  (For  the  mett- 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  see  below.) 

In  America,  besides  participating  in  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  and 
Society  of  Naturalists  (see  below),  zoologists  have  been  in  evidence  at  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Academy,  the  New  York  Academy,  and  the  American  Microscopiol 
Society.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Natronal  Academy  of  Science  in  Wa^ington  is 
April,  the  zoological  papers  presented  dealt  with  the  anatomy  of  the  nautilus.  Wot 
In<h3n  madrapose  coral-polyps,  the  cruise  of  the  Albatross  (see  Zoologicai.  Sta- 
tions, paragraph  Expeditions),  and  the  zoogec^raphy  of  Africa;  at  the  meetii^  in 
Providence  in  November,  the  principal  zoological  papers  dealt  with  Cephalopod 
roollusks  and  questions  of  evolution.  At  the  annual  reception  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  April,  zoology  was  represented  by  a  series  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  progress  made  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  many  prepara- 
tions of  an  anatomical  and  embryological  character,  and  a  series  of  beautifully 
moimted  heads  of  venomous  and  non-venomous  snakes.  At  the  meeting  of  Uic 
American  Microscopical  Society,  held  in  New_  York  City  in  June,  seven  of  the 
papers  read  were  zoological,  and  dealt  with  questions  of  embiyolcMy,  uve  fauna.  lim- 
nol(^,  etc.  Professor  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  the  well-known  zo(»ogist,  was  dected 
president 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — The  annual  meetii^  of  this 
organization  was  held  at  Bradford  early  in  September,  with  Sir  William  Turner  as 
president.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  not  only  from  Great  Britain,  but  frooa 
almost  all  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe.  The  zoological  section  was  combined 
with  the  physiological,  and  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair.  whose  address 
dealt  with  the  relation  between  paleontology  and  zoology,  illustrated  especially  from 
the  class  of  fishes.  Six  committees  reported  to  this  section,  as  follows :  Bird  migra- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  investigations  at  the  Naples  Zoological  Statioa 
investigations  at  the  Plymouth  Marine  Laboratory,  on  the  Index  Animalium.  die 
plankton  of  the  Channel,  and  zoology  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Twenty-oiie  papers 
on  zoology  were  presented  to  this  section,  besides  a  number  on  physiology,  Ii  is 
remarkable  that  a  third  of  the  papers  dealt  with  insects  and  five  with  fishes,  while 
only  one  referred  to  birds.  The  most  important  papers  were  those  by  Professor  W. 
D.  Scott,  of  Princeton  (U.  S.  A.),  on  the  Miocene  Fauna  of  Patagonia;  by  Dr. 
Gregg  Wilson  on  the  Duck-bill  (Omithorbyncus),  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the 
eggs  and  embryos;  by  Professor  L.  C.  Miall,  on  the  Respiratory  Organs  of  Aquatic 
Insects;  by  Professor  R.  Burckhardt,  on  the  Lantargida  (sharks),  and  on  Nestlinf 
Kagus,  a  rare  flightless  bird  of  New  Caledonia;  by  Mr.  N.  Annandale,  on  MeHay 
Insects;  and  on  mimicry  by  Professor  E.  B.  Ponlton. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — The  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation took  place  in  New  York  City  the  last  week  in  June,  and  was  a  great  success. 
Two  of  the  committees  which  reported  dealt  with  zoological  subjects — namely,  the 
Quantitative  Study  of  Variation  and  The  Investigation  of  the  Blind  Vertebrate 
Fauna  of  North  America.  A  grant  of  $100  was  made  for  the  work  of  the  former 
committee,  which  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  investigations  on  a  fresh-water  mollusk. 
lo;  and  $50  was  voted  for  continuing  the  work  on  Uind  vertebrates,  in  charge  of 
Professor  Eigenmann.  The  number  of  papers  presented  before  the  section  of 
zoology  was  unusually  large — 38 — but  they  represented  the  work  of  only  24  authors. 
The  address  of  the  chairman.  Professor  C.  B.  Davenport,  was  postponed  until  nejct 
year,  so  that  hereafter  the  retiring  chairman  may  give  the  address.  Of  the  papers 
presented,  8  dealt  with  questions  of  anatomy,  7  with  variation,  7  with  phylogeny,  6 
with  embryology,  5  with  distribution,  2  with  physiology,  2  were  systematic  and  I 
was  historical.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  papers  dealt  with  vertebrates,  while 
considerably  less  than  one-third  treated  of  invertebrates.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
select  the  most  important  papers  from  such  a  list,  bat  a  few  may  be  mentioned  which 
were  specially  interesting.  Professor  Eigenmann's  paper  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Caves 
of  Texas,  which  gave  a  list  of  21  species  of  animals  that  had  been  collected  by  him 
in  a  few  days'  visit  to  some  caves  near  San  Marcos;  Professor  Osbom's  papers  on 
the  origin  of  birds  and  mammals ;  Professor  Hargitt's  papers  on  Hydromedussc,  and 
pr.  Gill's  paper  on  African  fishes.  The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  heW 
in  Denver  in  August  of  1901. 

American  Society  of  Naturalists— American  Morphological  Society.-^Th^  Anaeri- 
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can  Society  of  Naturalists,  with  its  various  affiliated  societies,  met  in  Baltimore, 
December  37-29,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Naturalists  of  tlte  Central  States  were 
mcetiog  in  Quci^a  At  the  Baltimore  meeting  the  principal  features  were  the  ad- 
dress of  the  retiring  president,  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson,  delivered  at  the  banquet,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  The  Attitude  of  the  States  Toward  Scientific  InveS' 
ligation,  by  five  prominent  scientists,  of  whom  three  were  zoologists.  About  3$ 
papers  were  read  before  the  Morphological  Society,  but  many  were  hastily  given, 
and  some  at  least  gave  evidence  of  having  been  hastily  prepared.  The  most  note- 
worthy were  those  of  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson  on  Cliemtcal  Parthenogenesis,  in  which 
he  dealt  with  the  morj^logical  phenomena  involved  in  this  process  in  sea-urchins' 
eggs,  and  with  the  phenomena  of  fertilization  and  cleavage  in  etherized  eggs.  Profes- 
sor G.  H.  Parker  s  paper  on  The  Crossing  of  the  OpHc  Nerves  m  Teleosts  was 
admiraUy  clear  and  very  interesting,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Wilson's  paper  on  the  Habits 
and  Life  History  of  ArgtUms  was  full  of  curious  facts,  dearly  stated  and  of  much 
eo>nomic  importance.  Other  papers  worthy  of  mention  were  those  on  variations 
in  Mednsx  and  in  land  slielts  of  Tahiti  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer,  and  on  variation  in  the 
shells  of  Purpura  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Bigrlow  and  H.  S.  Conant.  Many  of  the  papers 
were  very  technical  and  of  little  general  interest.  At  the  meeting  in  Chicago  about 
40  naturalists  were  present,  and  more  than  30  papers  were  presented.  Of  those 
pertainii^  to  zoology,  the  one  which  attracted  the  most  general  interest  was  Professor 
Loeb's  iq.v.)  account  of  his  work  in  procuring  Arti/ic*al  Parikenogenesis  in  eggs  of 
sea-urchins  and  other  marine  animals.  (See  Bkhxky.)  Professor  Donaldson's  dem- 
onstration of  the  absorption  and  excretion  of  water  by  the  skin  in  live  frogs  was  very 
interesting,  as  was  his  account  of  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  central  nervous 
system  of  frogs  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  demonstration  with  a  projec- 
tion microscope  by  Dr.  H,  S.  Jennings  of  the  chemotaxis  of  Paramcccium  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  meeting.  There  was  a  general  discussion  of 
State  Natural  History  Surveys,  in  which  the  survey  of  Minnesota  came  in  for  a 
large  amount  of  praise.  Next  year  the  American  Society  of  Natmalists  will  meet 
at  Chicago,  so  that  there  wilt  be  no  separate  meeting  of  the  Naturalists  of  the 
Cefttral  States.   (See  Ornithology.) 

SOOXrOGROAIt  VtATtONS,  The  progress  of  zoology  during  1900  as  exemplified 
in  the  various  zoological  stations  has  not  been  unsuaTfy  remarkable,  for  although 
these  stations  have  enjoyed  a  successful  year,  there  has  been  no  notable  increase  m 
their  number  or  in  the  work  done  under  their  auspi«s.  Rather  fewer  expeditions 
of  importance  to  the  zoologist  have  occurred  during  the  year  than  in  1899,  so  that 
even  these  "moving  stations,"  if  such  a  term  be  permissible,  have  contributed  little 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  science. 

Foreign  Staitons. — Of  all  zoological  stations,  that  at  Naples  is  the  most  famous, 
for  it  is,  doubtless,  the  best  equipped  station  in  the  world.  More  than  forty  persons 
are  employed  there  in  collecting  and  caring  for  marine  animals  and  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  naturalists  at  work  in  the  laboratory.  Nearly  1200  investigators 
have  worked  at  this  station  since  it  was  opened  in  1873.  and  it  has  been  the  great 
meeting  ground  for  zoologists  of  all  nations.  Recently  the  laboratory  has  been  en- 
larged, and  during  the  past  year  it  has  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  season,  much  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  there  relating  to  experimental  embryology  and  comparative 
physiology.  The  station  at  Plymouth,  England,  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association 
has  enjoyed  another  success  ful  year,  the  biological  survey  of  the  Channel  being 
continued  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Garstang.  The  station  of  the  Liverpool 
Association  at  Port  Erin,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  also  had  a  good  season,  as  shown 
in  the  series  of  little  monographs  on  Ascidia,  Echinus,  and  Codium  which  have 
appeared,  designed  for  the  use  of  students.  An  interesting  station  established  during 
the  past  year  is  that  among  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Auvergne,  where  it  is 
intended  to  carry  on  investigations  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  numerous  lakes  of 
that  vicinity,  some  of  which  are  of  great  depth  and  cover  a  considerable  area.  Work 
already  done  seems  to  show  traces  of  the  survival  of  a  marine  fauna  in  that  district. 

American  Inland  Stations.— The  Fish  Commission  laboratory  at  Put-in-Bay,  O., 
was  not  opened  this  year,  but  the  biological  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  carried 
on  by  a  different  method— namely,  by  individual  workers  and  small  parties  working 
ind^Kndentlpr.  A  camping  party  spent  the  summer  making  collections  of  the  fauna 
of  Lake  Ene  at  different  points,  and  these  are  now  in  the  hands  of  speci^ists. 
Work  on  the  plankton  has  been  carried  on,  as  in  previous  summers,  by  Professors 
Rei^hard  and  ward.  In  Illinois,  Professor  Forbes  has  had  a  laboratory,  carrying 
on  investigations  on  the  plankton  of  the  Illinois  River  at  Havana  and  Meredosia, 
and  he  has  also  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  fishes  of  the  State,  to  be  published 
with  colored  figures  of  each  species.  In  Indiana  the  State  University  continued  its 
work  at  Winona  Lake,  the  investigation  being  mostly  on  the  plankton.  In  New 
York  the  State  Museum  had  an  entomological  station  at  Saranac  Inn,  where  research 
work  on  aquatic  insects  was  carried  on.    In  Minnesota  investigations  have  been 
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carried  on  by  means  of  the  house-boat  Megalops  on  the  fauna  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota  rivers  from  Mankato  to  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  In  Oluo  the 
State  University  has  had  a  station  at  Sandusky  Bay,  where  extensive  marshes,  rirer. 
forest,  beach,  and  lake  afford  excellent  collecting  grounds.  Regular  courses  of 
instruction  were  offered  by  the  teachers  from  the  university,  but  the  laboratory  was 
also  open  without  charge  to  properly  qualified  investigators. 

American  Marine  Stations. — The  principal  marine  stations  in  America  are  those 
at  Woods  Hole,  Mass..  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  and  Beaufort,  N.  C,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  Pacific  Grove,  CaT.,  on  the  Pacific.  At  Woods  Hole  the  summer 
was  a  profitable  and  pleasant  one,  though  nothing  of  especial  note  occurred.  The 
presence  of  the  Fish  Hawk  and  Grampus  made  the  collecting  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  two  fish  traps  maintained  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  supplied  an 
abundance  of  material  for  the  many  workers  on  fishes  and  their  parasites.  The 
laboratories  were  well  filled  with  investigators  throu^iout  the  summer,  and  nearly 
?very  group  of  marine  animals  had,  at  least,  one  devotee.  As  usual,  the  nntiring 
Kitience  and  unflagspng  interest  o£  Dr.  Bumpus,  the  director  of  the  Fish  Commissioo 
Station,  added  inestimably  to  the  pleasure  01  the  workers  and  the  value  of  the  work. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress  appropriating  $12,500  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  laboratory  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  has  attracted  renewed 
attention  to  Beaufort,  where  it  will  probably  be  built.  The  Fish  Commission  opened 
a  laboratory  there  in  1899,  and  during  the  past  summer  it  has  enjoyed  a  second 
very  successful  season  under  the  admirable  direction  of  Professor  H.  V.  Wilson. 
Investigators  from  Johns  Hcmkins,  Columbia,  and  North  Carolina  nnirersities  and 
Trinity  College  (N.  C.)  and  several  assistants  in  the  service  of  the  conunission 
carried  on  work  on  the  systematic  zoology  and  ecology  of  sponges,  ecbinodmns, 
and  actinians,  the  development  of  ophiurans,  actinians,  and  gephyreans,  and  experi- 
mental work  in  regeneration  and  egg-segmentation.  Of  directly  economic  importance 
was  the  work  on  the  oysters  and  oyster  beds,  the  breeding  and  foods  of  certain  food 
fishes,  the  life  history  of  blennies  and  of  a  bamade  parasitic  in  the  gill-chambers  of 
the  edible  crab.  At  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  as  at  Woods  Hole,  there  is  a  summer 
school  of  bioIo«r  as  well  as  a  laboratory  for  investigators  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  C.  B.  Davenport,  of  Chicaga  As  might  be  expected  from  the  wdU- 
known  work  of  the  director,  many  of  the  investigations  have  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  statistical  variation  in  some  form  or  other.  Variations  in  beetles.  moUndcs,^ 
crustaceans,  and  mice  were  the  subject  of  more  or  less  elaborate  and  extenave 
investigations.  Other  lines  of  work  were  the  systematic  study  of  trematode  worms 
and  the  embryology  of  the  interesting  crustacean  squUla.  The  season  at  Pacific  Grove 
was  a  good  one,  some  very  good  collecting  being  done,  adding  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  Bay  of  Avaton.  Cal., 
a  novel  experiment  was  tried  in  the  use  of  a  diver  t6  collect  zoolc^cal  specimens. 
The  work  was  done  in  about  four  fathoms  of  water,  and  proved  very  soccessfol, 
especially  for  moUusks  and  echinodenns,  which  have  no  means  of  escape.  For  delicate 
forms  also  the  diver  is  far  better  than  a  dredge,  not  only  because  of  the  less  rongli 
treatment,  but  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  animals  from  the  water  at  ul, 
as  they  can  be  transferred  to  jars  while  still  under  water.  Another  great  advantage 
of  a  diver  is  that  he  can  work  on  bottom  that  is  so  covered  with  coarse  seaweed  and 
boulders  that  a  dredge  could  not  be  used-  And  this  advantage  would  be  still  more 
important  in  the  warmer  seas,  among  massive  corals,  which  make  trawling  or 
dredging  impossible,  but  within  and  around  which  is  an  almost  inconceivable  wealth 
of  animal  life. 

Expeditions. — Tile  principal  noteworthy  events  under  this  head  are  the  return 
from  their  recent  cruises  of  the  Siboga  and  Albatross.  The  Siboga  is  a  cruiser  of 
the  royal  navy  of  Holland,  and  has  spent  a  year  in  scientific  exploration  of  the  ocean 
and  ocean  bottom  among  the  East  India  Islands,  especially  about  Celebes.  She 
was  admirably  equipped  for  her  work,  and  besides  important  hydrographical  an^ 
geographical  discoveries,  she  has  brought  back  extensive  botanical  and  zoological 
collections.  Among  the  latter  are  numerous  interesting  sponges,  some  curious 
bryozoa.  remarkable  corals,  an  "absolutely  flat"  actinian,  numerous  echinodenns. 
especially  some  interesting  star-fish  material,  many  noteworthy  mollusks,  especially 
sotenogastres  and  cephalopods,  and  some  curious  and  interesting  deep-sea  fi^es. 
The  Albatross  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  among  the  Gilbert  Islands,  hot 
reached  Jalnit  in  the  Marshalls  on  January  9:  from  there  she-passed  westward 
through  the  Carolines,  thence  northward  to  Guam  and  thence  to  \okohama,  where 
she  arrived  early  in  Slarch.  Although  in  many  respects  her  voyage  was  a  great 
success,  and  resulted  in  many  interesting  and  important  discoveries,  it  was  a  dis- 
nppoinlmcnt  zoologically.  Professor  Agassiz  reporting  that  the  weather  prevented 
nnich  of  the  dredging  and  trawling  that  had  been  planned,  and  in  some  places, 
where  the  weather  permitted  the  work,  the  collecting  was  very  meagre.  After 
refitting  at  Yokohama  the  Albatross  spent  more  than  three  months  in  dredging  and 
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trawling  off  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  and  made  some  extensive  collections  of  the 
fauna  of  that  district.  From  there  she  went  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska, 
where  she  was  engaged  in  investigations  connected  with  the  salmon  fisheries,  which 
continued  through  the  summer.  See  also  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  Zoouxjical 
Literature. 

SEEUIiULANB:  a  province  of  the  British  colony  of  Natal  iq.v.),  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  latter  on  December  31,  1897.  It  includes  Amatcngaland  and  extends 
about  210  miles  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Tugela  River  to  Louren^o  Marques. 
The  estimated  area  is  12,500  square  miles  and  the  population  about  i8i,ooo,  of  whom 
only  some  iioo  are  whites.  The  province  is  represented  by  one  member  in  the 
legislative  council  and  one  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  Natal.  Various  minerals 
occur,  but  they  have  not  been  ei^oited. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  CENTURY 


ASTBONOirS'^At  the  close  of  the  i&h  century  observational  astronomy 
was  the  observational  astronomy  of  the  elder  Uerscbel.  The  examination  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  delineation  of  their  appearance,  form  and  markings,  the 
fixing  of  their  positions,  oumherd  and  motions  with  a  certain  degree  of  precision, 
—all  these  things  had  been  done.  The  mechanism  of  the  universe  had  been 
studied  by  the  great  English  and  French  mathematicians,  and  the  problems  of 
motion  within  the  solar  system  were  practically  solved.  At  that  time  astronomy 
was  already  a  "perfect  science";  but  the  word  perfection  meant  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  means  to-day. 

The  century  just  closed  has  been  marked  especially  by  three  things  of  import  to 
the  science;  nrst,  the  extraordinary  development  ot  instrumental  appliances; 
second,  the  "new  astronomy"  of  the  spectroscope:  third,  the  intro<UictioD  (d 
elaborate  methods  of  international  co-operation. 

Telescopes  of  the  largest  size  and  observatories  of  the  first  rank  have  multi- 
plied greatly,  especially  in  America.  Whereas,  in  the  last  century,  and  even  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  present  one,  there  was  no  instrument  of  real  power  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  it  is  to  America  that  we  must  now  look  for  the  giant 
telescopes  of  the  world.  The  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory in  California,  the  Yerkes  Observatory  in  Chicago  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  are  among  the  world's  principal  astronomi- 
cal establishments.  The  largest  refracting  telescope  in  existence  is  mounted  in 
the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  the  second  in  size  at  the  Lick  Observatory.  With 
these  increased  powers  astronomers  of  the  19th  century  have  been  able  to  push 
our  knowledge  of  the  minuter  details  of  celestial  science  far  beyond  the  most 
extreme  limits  imposed  upon  their  predecessors  of  the  preceding  hundred  years. 
In  addition  to  this  increase  of  telescopic  power,  there  has  also  been  a  great 
advance  in  the  development  of  apparatus  for  extremely  exact  measurements  on 
the  sky. 

The  Heliomeier  is  an  instrument  essentially  of  the  19th  century.  First  perfected 
by  Fraunhofer,  this  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Bessel.  woo  from  the  depths  of 
space  the  £rst  measurement  of  the  distance  of  any  star  from  our  earth.  This 
achievement  fixes  for  all  time  the  correctness  of  the  Copernican  theory  of  the 
universe. 

Astro-Photography. — The  century  has  also  seen  the  introduction  of  what  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  prolific  method  of  astronomical  observation  ever  invented, — ^the 
photography  of  the  sky.  Processes  of  astronomical  photography  were  fiirst 
perfected  about  1850-1860,  perhaps  principally  by  Rutherfurd  of  New  York;  and 
in  the  hands  of  that  man  of  genius,  and  of  many  skillful  successors,  this  art  has 
opened  to  us  deep-hidden  secrets  of  the  heavens  as  if  by  magic.  Distant  stellar 
systems,  to  the  telescope's  eye  invisible,  have  been  brought  down  within  our 
view.  We  can  photograph  that  which  we  cannot  see  even  with  our  most  power- 
ful instnmients  because  we  can  acctmnilate  the  faintest  glimmer  of. light  by  a 
lengthened  exposure  of  the  photographic  plate  until  it  becomes  strong  enough 
to  give  visible  results. 

The  astronomy  of  the  spectroscope  has  made  available  to  us  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  information.  With  that  instrument,  Fraunhofer  and  others  have  been  able  to 
study  the  chemical  structure  of  our  sun,  and  even  to  extend  the  inquiry  so  as  to 
include  a  determination  of  the  materials  composing  the  distant  stars.  We  now 
know  that  the  sun  contains  only  the  same  chemical  elements  that  are  found  in 
the  earth;  and  thus  has  been  forged  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
fixes  a  community  of  origin  npon  all  the  members  of  the  solar  system.  This 
sciestce  of  solar  physics  saw  its  beginning  in  the  spectroscopic  researches  about 
the  middle  of  the  century;  what  its  end  will  be  remains  to  be  told  by  futur« 
generations  of  men. 
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The  spectroscope  has  furthermore  made  possible  a  kind  of  observation  that 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  older  instruments  of  astronomy,  no  matter  how 
targe  or  how  accurate.  Those  older  instruments  can  measure  only  the  angle> 
or  directions  in  which  we  see  the  heavenly  bodies;  for  a  knowledge  of  their 
mutual  distances,  we  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  calculations  based  on  meas- 
ures of  direction,  and  Newton's  law  of  gravitation.  But  with  the  spectroscope 
it  has  become  possible  to  determine  observationally  the  velocity  in  miles  per 
second  with  which  a  celestial  object  may  be  approaching  our  earth  or  receding 
from  it;  and  what  is  most  wonderful  of  all,  we  can  make  these  measures  entirdy 
irrespective  of  how  far  away  the  body  under  observation  may  be.  The  most 
distant  star  within  our  limit  of  vision  upon  the  outer  confines  of  space  can  be 
examined,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  commg  towards  us  or  leaving  us. 

The  tendency  to  scientific  co-operation  on  a  large  scale  has  been  very  marked 
during  this  century-  Indeed,  just  prior  to  its  beginning,  a  number  of  astrono- 
mers on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  banded  themselves  together  into  an  asso- 
ciation  whose  object  was  to  hunt  down,  and  discover,  if  possible,  an  unknown 
planet  which  it  was  thought  might  be  found  somewhere  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  There  were  certain  peculiarities  in  the  known  distances  of  the  successive 
planets  from  the  sun  which  made  it  appear  as  if  there  was  a  gap  in  that  part  oi 
space.  Careful  search,  therefore,  might  lead  to  brilliant  success.  It  is  a  remark- 
able  fact  that  the  very  first  night  of  the  new  century,  the  night  of  January  1. 
1801,  was  rendered  famous  by  just  the  discovery  that  these  astronomers  had 
made  the  goal  of  their  search.  On  that  night  Piazzi  of  Palermo  found  the  little 
planet  Ceres.  In  those  days  astronomical  information  travelled  slowly,  and  it 
was  some  months  before  the  other  astronomers  of  Europe  were  informed  of 
his  discovery.  In  the  meantime,  Piazzi  himself  had  been  able  to  make  but  very 
few  obser\-ations,  and  the  planet  had  moved  into  a  position  so  near  the  sun  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  observe  it.  Astronomers  were,  therefore,  fearfnl  lest 
it  might  be  lost  again  as  soon  as  found.  No  mathematical  methods  were  known 
to  the  science  of  that  day  which  could  predict  the  future  orbit  from  observations 
extending  over  a  few  weeks  only.  The  older  planets  had  been  observed  for 
generations,  and  the  methods  used  for  calculating  their  orbits  were  not  applicable 
to  the  brief  period  during  which  Ceres  had  been  observed  by  Piazzi.  But  a  man 
was  found  for  the  emergency;  a  young  mathematician  then  almost  unknown 
took_  up  Piazzi's  observations,  devised  a  new  method  of  calculating  orbits,  and 
predicted  the  future  path  of  the  planet  in  time  for  its  reobservation  as  soon  as 
It  had  moved  far  enough  away  from  the  sun  to  be  seen.  That  mathematician 
was  Gauss.  His  orbit  method  is  the  Tkeoria  M^us  Corporum  CatUsfium,  and  this 
the  19th  century  will  leave  to  future  generations  as  one  of  science's  most  precious 
heirlooms. 

Several  other  effective  cooperative  plans  have  marked  the  century.  About 
i860,  a  large  number  of  observatories  began  to  make  a  great  catalogue  of  all 
the  stars  in  the  sky;  this  is  now  almost  finished,  and  in  very  recent  years  the 
observatories  have  again  joined  together  to  make  another  and  still  greater  cata- 
logue, to  contain  at  least  two  million  stars,  for  which  the  observations  are  to 
be  obtained  by  the  new  photographic  method. 

The  important  problem  of  determining  the  sun's  distance  is  another  difficulty 
that  has  yielded  in  a  measure  to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  astronomers  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  problem  will  be  set 
definitely  at  rest  before  many  years  of  the  coming  century  have  elapsed,  now  that 
we  have  available  for  observation  the  new  and  favorably  situated  punet  Eros.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  first  observing  night  of  the  century  gave  ns 
Ceres  earliest  of  the  minor  planets,  almost  the  last  discovery  of  the  same  cemnry 
was  the  433rd  planetoid,  Eros,  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  our  very  nearest  neighbor 
m  space. 

Discovery  of  Neptune.—It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  Uranus,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  outermost  planet,  did  not  pursue  exactly  the  orbit  which  had  been 
mapped  out  for  it  by  astronomers.  There  were  slight  but  persistent  perturbations 
so  small  that  they  but  trembled,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  visibility,  but  yet  large 
enough  to  set  some  of  the  keenest  intellects  among  men  to  work  upon  their 
explanation.  In  the  year  1846  Leverrier.  a  French  mathematician,  announced  in  a 
letter  to  Galie.  at  the  Observatory  of  Berlin,  that  if  he  would  turn  his  telescope 
r"if  "'^'^^  *°  *  definite  pomt  of  the  sky.  he  would  there  see  a  planet  whose 


never  yet  fallen  upon  the  eye  of  man.    Leverrier  made  this  prediction 
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BIOLOGY — At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  general  biology,  in 
contrast  to  Zoology  and  Botany,  nad  no  reco^ized  existence.  Indeed  the  word 
biology  was  first  used  (by  Lamarck  and  by  Treviranus)  in  1802.  The  title  of 
Treviranus's  book  was  BuHogy:  or  the  PhUosophy  of  Uving  Nature,  and  the  broader 
treatment  of  organic  problems  remains  still  the  special  field  of  Biology.  About 
1800,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  much  discussed.  Buffon,  Erasmus  Darwin, 
Lamarck,  and  St  Hilaire,  at  this  time  or  somewhat  earlier,  favored  this  doctrine. 
But  the  doctrine  was  not  rooted  in  a  deep  soil  of  fact,  so  it  withered  before  the 
brilliant  criticism  and  supreme  authority  of  the  great  anatomist  Cuvier  (1830)  and 
remained  dormant  until  a  generation  had  arisen  that  knew  not  Cuvier  and  which 
gladly  accepted  the  fact-founded  theory  of  evolution  presented  by  Darwin  (1858). 
The  general  acceptance  by  scholars  of  the  evolution  doctrine  is  rightly  considered 
the  event  of  the  century  of  supreme  importance  for  the  biological  sciences  as  well 
as  for  philosophy.  Before,  phenomena  were  regarded  as  static;  thenceforth,  they 
became  dynamic. 

The  factors  of  evolution  were  early  recognized  to  be  two — variation  and  heredity. 
The  science  of  variation  developed  slowly  until  the  last  decade  of  the  century  when 
a  proper  method  was  gained.  This  method  was  a  quantitative  measure  of  individual 
variation  first  brought  into  common  scientific  use  under  the  stimulus  of  Gallon  and 
extended  and  refined  by  Pearson,  in  England.  Already  many  new  data  have  been 
gathered  concerning  the  laws  of  individual  variation.  Our  notions  of  heredity  have 
become  sharply  denned  through  the  identification  of  the  cell,  and  especially  the  cell 
nucleus,  as  the  bearer  of  hereditary  qualities  (Hertwig  and  others),  and  by  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  heredity  depends  upon  a  continuity  of  an  ancestral 
germ-plasm.  A  method  has  recently  been  gained  for  precisely  measuring  the 
results  of  heredity  (Galton,  Pearson),  and  Gallon  has  discovered  a  simple  mathe- 
matical law  of  normal  inheritance.  The  last  quarter  of  the  century  is  notable  for 
the  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  inheriting  the  characters  acquired  by  the 
individual.  Darwin  believed  in  such  inheritance  but  the  possibility  of  it  was 
boldly  challenged  by  Weismann  and  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  thrown  on  the 
upholders  of  the  doctrine. 

Of  the  two  biological  sub-sciences  morpholep  and  physiology,  the  development 
of  the  former  has  especially  characterized  the  century,  particularly  along  the  lines 
of  comparative  anatomy,  embryology,  and  histolo^,  including  cytology.  This 
trend  of  the  century  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Cuvier.  He  founded  comparative 
anatomy  and  deduced  ^reat  anatomical  principles  which  gave  a  dignity  to  the 
science  and  excited  an  mterest  in  it  which  had  previously  been  lacking.  Cuvier 
had  many  intellectual  children,  among  the  most  famous  of  whom  were  Owen  of 
England,  Louis  Agassiz  of  Switzerland  and  later  of  America,  and  Bronn  of  Ger- 
many. This  school  was  dominated  by  such  partial  truths  as  the  idea  of  unity  of  the 
organism  such  that  a  small  piece  will  represent  the  whole;  and  the  idea  of  a  strict 
homology  of  organs  within  the  sub-kingdoms:  Huxley  in  England  and  Gegenbaur 
in  Germany  broke  away  from  the  Cuvierian  influence  and  made  comparative 
anatomy  less  speculative  and  more  genetic.  Also  the  growth  of  embryology 
afforded  a  method  of  checking  conclusions  of  comparative  anatomy. 

Embryology  had  its  beginnings  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  data  contributed 
up  to  the  nineteenth  were  meagre.  The  German  Von  Baer  (1792-1876)  laid  the 
foundations  of  comparative  embryology.  Rathke,  Kolliker,  Loven,  Sars,  Johannes 
Muller,  Kowalevsky,  Metschnikoff,  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  others,  early  supplied 
the  materials  for  a  grand  superstructure  of  observation  and  reflection  which  Bwour 
put  together,  in  1880-1881,  with  marvellous  skill.  Among  the  general  theories  con- 
nected with  embryology,  two  had  especial  influence  in  shaping  the  direction  of 
investigations.  One  was  the  germ-layer  theory,  according  to  which  the  embryonic 
body  is  composed  of  three  layers — ectoderm,  entoderm,  and  mesoderm — which 
were  regarded  as  homologous  m  all  groups  of  animals  and  gave  rise  to  the  same 
organs  m  all.  Although  a  useful  guiding  theory  it  has  proven  untenable  in  detail. 
The  second  theory  was  a  revival  (by  Roux  and  Weismann)  of  one  that  had  been 
held  in  the  preceding  century  in  a  cruder  form,  according  to  which  the  characters 
of  the  embryo  are  predetermined  in  the  egg.  The  controversy  over  this  theory 
led  to  the  introduction  of  experimentation  into  embryology  (by  Driesch,  Roux, 
Hertwig,  Wilson,  Morgan,  and  others)  with  the  result  that  a  sort  of  middle  ground 
"has  been  gained  between  the  theory  that  form  is  predetermined  in  the  egg  and  that 
it  is  wholly  undetermined  there. 

Histology  and  Cytology. — The  science  of  histology  and  the  century  were  bom  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  work  of  Bichat,  Traite  its  men^anes  (i8oo-i8c»)  contains 
the  first  general  recognition  of  the  composition  of  the  organs  of  the  body  out  of  a 
few  elementary  tissues  and  is  the  first  attempt  to  show  that  the  function  of  an  organ 
is  due  to  the  properties  of  its  constituent  tissues.  But  the  further  analysis  of 
tissues  was  not  possible  until  the  idea  that  the  tissues  were  composed  of  cells  had 
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g-aiiied  ground.  This  step  was  hastened  by  the  works  of  Schleiden  (1836)  aod 
Schwann  (1839)  who  moreover  discovered  that  the  embryo  arises  from  a  singk 
cell  or  ovum.  Then  the  cell  doctrine  was  formulated  according  to  which  the  whole 
organism  is  built  up  of  cells;  every  organism  is  developed  oat  of  a  single  cell:  and 
the  activities  of  a  multicellular  organism  are  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  its  con- 
stituent cells.  The  cell  doctrine  has  proved  immensely  valuable  in  the  developroe* 
of  the  science  of  tissues;  in  physiology;  and  especially  in  embryology.  Next  to 
this  doctrine  the  chief  advances  in  histology  have  been  made  through  the  improve- 
ment of  the  compound  microscope,  of  the  microtome  and  of  staining  reagents, 
especially  those  coloring  matters  which  attack  specific  tissues.  The  contribotions 
of  cytology  to  physiology  date  from  the  discovery,  in  tbe  forties,  that  the  essential, 
vital,  part  of  the  ceil  is  its  constantly  mo\-ing  "protoplasm."  The  systematic  stodf 
of  the  physiology  of  protoplasm,  begun  by  Kuhne,  1864,  was  pursued  with  vigor 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  century;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  physiology  of 
the  separate  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  bod^  early  became  one  of  the  best  studied 
branches  of  biological  science.  But  it  is  m  relation  to  embryology  that  cytology 
has  come  to  be  of  greatest  importance.  The  idea  that  the  egg  is  a  cell  gained 
ground  slowly  in  the  forties;  that  the  sperm  is  a  cell  was  not  recognized  until  1865: 
and  the  conclusion  followed  that  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  is  the  union  o<  two 
cells.  Bat  it  was  not  until  1884  that  the  union  of  two  cell-nuclei  became  recogniced 
as  the  most  important  part  of  the  process.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century 
the  mechanics  of  fertilization  and  cell-division  were  analyzed  with  ardor  and  sac- 
cess. 

Spontaneous  Generation  of  Life. — Another  controversy,  for  the  renewal  and  settle- 
ment of  which  the  century  will  always  be  famous,  was  revived  closely  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  evolution  doctrine — the  question  of  the  spontaneous  generatioa 
of  living  matter  out  of  non-living.  Experiments,  while  refuting  the  theory  of 
abiogenesis,  did  much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  bacteria,  and  led  to  moderB 
atitiseptic  methods.  Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  distribution  of  organisms.  The  centers  of  all  continents  have  now  been  pene- 
trated, the  waters  of  the  seas  have  been  strained  and  the  bottoms  of  the  oceans 
scraped  to  obtain  a  complete  idea  of  the  existing  organisms.  Here  we  call  to  mind 
rile  great  voyage  of  the  Challenger  and  those  of  Alexander  Agassiz  in  the  Blake  and 
the  Albatross,  Numerous  biological  stations  have  been  started  on  the  sea-shore 
for  the  study  of  marine  organisms, — The  greatest  is  that  of  Dohm  at  Naples, 
founded  in  1872.  while  the  earliest  in  America  was  that  of  Louis  Agassiz  at  Peaa- 
keese  in  1873.  The  important  biological  stations  of  the  world  now  nnmber  at  least 
a  score. 

Contrasting  the  end  of  the  century  with  the  beginning  there  is  now  in  Biology 
no  overshadowing  authority  in  any  branch  of  the  science;  the  lines  of  woric  are 
immensely  diversified  and  especial  weight  is  now  given  to  genetic,  experlmeiittl 

and  quantitative  methods  in  research. 

0H3BKISTBY. — In  order  as  briefly  as  possible  to  indicate  the  advances  of  this 
science,  which  during  the  century,  has  grown  from  an  infant  to  a  sturdy  giant,  we 
shall  first  consider  some  of  the  fundamental  discoveries  of  chemical  laws. 

Chemical  Laws  and  Theories. — The  first  important  advance  (published  in  1807) 
was  the  application  of  the  theory  of  atoms  to  chemical  compounds  by  John  Dalton. 
who  claimed  that  the  relative  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  the  proportions 
b^  weight  in  which  the  elements  combined.  This  was  followed  soon  after  (iSofit  h; 
Gay-Lussac's  important  discovery  that  the  weights  of  the  combining  volinnes  of 
the  gaseous  elements  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  their  atomic  weights.  Later 
came  the  publication  by  Avogadro  of  the  law.  according  to  which  eqnal  volumes  of 
all  substances  in  the  gaseous  state,  contain,  under  the  same  conditions  of  prcssuie 
and  temperature,  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  These  three  fundamental  cenccptions 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  views  of  molecular  composition.  The  atomic  theory 
received  further  support  by  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments  (i8ig).  which  showed 
that  equal  numbers  of  atoms  have  equal  capacities  for  heat.  The  valuable  announce- 
ment of  Mitscherlich  of  the  law  of  isomorphism,  in  1819.  followed  by  the  mcAod 
of  determination  of  vapor  densities  devised  by  Dumas  in  1827,  were  of  the  atniosi 
importance.  From  that  time  on  the  various  advances  that  have  been  made  in  tlus 
special  branch  have  all  tended  to  confirm  the  original  theories  of  Dalton  and 
Avogadro,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  devised 
by  Joule  and  Lord  Kelvin.  The  work  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  early  in  the  ceotnrr 
led  to  the  development  of  the  idea  that  every  substance  was  composed  chemically 
of  two  parts,  one  an  electro-positive  and  the  other  an  electro-negative,  and  from 
this  grew  the  dualistic  system  of  Berzelius, '  The  studies  of  Daniell  and  Graham 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Liebig  and  Wohler  in  Germany,  resulted  in  tke 
discovery  of  compound  elements  or  radicals,  and  under  Dumas  the  theory  of  sal^- 
stitution  then  came  into  general  acceptance,  which  contended  that  elements  could 
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replace  hydrogen  and  carbon  compounds  atom  for  atom,  the  resulting  compound 
being  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  from  which  it  was  derived.  This  led  to  the 
building  up  of  compounds  on  various  types  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
ammoma  type  (NH3>,  the  nrofrr  type  (HzO),  the  hydro^ntypc  (H.H),  the  hydrogen 
Moride  type  (HCl),  and  the  marsk  gas  type  (CH4).  The  development  of  the 
theory  of  types  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  valency.  It  was  shown  that 
hydrogen  was  monad  or  monovalent,  oxygen  having  the  power  of  combining  with 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  was  a  dyad  or  divalent,  and  so  on  up  to  heptads.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  knowledge  with  the  replacing  of  elements  or  groups  of  elements  by 
means  of  other  elements  or  groups  in  compounds,  resulted  in  the  production  oi 
new  substances,  the  list  of  which  has  been  extended  almost  indefinitely.  Nearly 
all  of  modern  organic  chemistry  is  based  on  the  extension  of  these  ideas. 

The  Chemical  Elements, — With  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  elements  known 
to  exist  were  about  30.  bat  with  the  growth  o?  the  science  came  a  large  increase  in 
their  number  until  there  are  now  nearly  80.  In  1864  Newlands  arranged  the 
elements  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  found  that  certain  relations 
were  to  be  observed  between  the  properties  of  the  elements  arranged  in  this 
manner.  This  subject  was  still  further  studied  and  amplified  by  Mendeleeff,  who 
showed  that  when  the  elements  were  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  their  chemical 
properties  were  &  periodic  function  of  their  atomic  weights;  hence  his  classification 
is  known  as  the  periodic  law.  The  recent  discoveries  of  elements  in  the  atmosphere, 
apparently  possessing  no  valency,  may  lead  to  a  possible  modification  of  this  table. 
Beginning  with  the  decomposition  of  many  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
by  Davy>  who  isiriated  calcium,  strontium,  barium  and  other  elements  by  electrol- 
ysis, we  find  that  the  application  of  spectrum  analysis  under  Bimsen  and  KirchhoS 
resulted  later  in  the  discovery  and  chemical  isolation  of  many  other  elements,  as 
well  as  in  revealing  to  us  the  chemical  composition  of  stellar  bodies  (see  As- 
tkonomy).  Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  periodic  law,  which  clearly 
indicated  the  existence  and  properties  of  certain  unknown  elements,  search  for 
those  missing  elements  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  predicted  members,  which  filled 
iqi  gaps  in  the  series.  The  study  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  radioactive  rays  have 
given  the  most_  recent  additions  in  this  direction. 

Organic  Chemistry. — The  sharp  dividing  line  between  mineral  or  inorganic  chem- 
istry and  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  or  those  derived  from  life,  was 
removed  by  the  synthetical  production  of  urea  by  Wohler  in  1828,  who  showed  the 
possibility  of  preparing  this  compound  without  the  instrumentality  of  vital  force. 
This  brilliant  discovery  led  to  a  remarkable  development  in  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry,  which  has  resulted  in  the  great  coal-tar  industries  with  the  syntheses 
of  dye  stuffs,  as  alizarin  and  indigo;  medicinal  preparations,  artificial  perfumes  and 
alkaloids,  as  caifein.  The  splendid  work  of  Pasteur  in  studying  the  chemical 
changes  produced  by  organisms,  was  the  beginning  of  modem  bacteriology,  and 
laid  the  foundation  under  Lister  for  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  diseases;  while  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ether,  chloroform,  and  other  anscsthetic  substances  arc 
chemical  products  discovered  since  the  century  began.  Pasteur  is  likewise  the 
father  of  stereochemistry,  which  has  been  developed  largely  by  Van*t  Hoff  and 
LeBel. 

Industrial  Chemistry. — It  is  impossible  to  attempt  here  even  a  brief  description  of 
the  marvels  of  industrial  chemistry  which  began  with  the  manufacture  of  alkalies 
and  acids,  and  has  brought  about  the  development  of  such  colossal  industries  as  the 
refining  of  sugar  either  from  the  cane  or  oeet,  and  of  oil.  The  dye  stuffs  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  photography  is  a 
branch  of  chemical  technology,  and  from  the  first  photograph  made  by  Draper 
in  1839,  down  to  the  colored  photographs  of  Lippman,  the  advance  has  been  per- 
sistent. The  utilization  of  electricity  as  a  power  at  Niagara  in  this  country,  and  at 
the  falls  of  the  Rhine  in  Switzerland,  has  inaugurated  great  electro-chemical  indus- 
tries at  these  sites  where  now  aluminum,  the  alkalies,  and  chlorine  are  produced 
on  a  large  industrial  scale.  The  transformation  of  arid  wastes  by  means  of  chemical 
fertiltzers  into  blooming  fields  is  another  ai>plication  of  chemistry,  which  has  been 
greatly  developed  since  the  studies  by  Liebig  early  in  the  century, 

OBOLOOT. — ^Thc  science  of  Geology  received  a  wonderful  impetus  in  the  19th 
century;  since  geologists  began  to  recognize  the  bearing  which  such  other 
sciences  as  physics,  astronomy  and  chemistry  might  have  on  their  own,  and 
moreover  came  to  perceive  that  the  strata  composing  the  earth]s  crust,  were  not 
heaped  up  in  a  chaotic  mass,  the  product  of  some  cataclysmic  action,  but  on 
the  contrary,  often  bore  a  definite  and  well  marked  relation  to  each  other.  ThLi 
point  had  been  emphasized,  before  the  century  began,  by  WilHam  Smith  an  English 
engineer,  who  demonstrated  that  the  various  rocks  had  not  only  been  formed  in 
rcRUlar  order,  but  that  each  contained  characteristic  fossils,  by -means  of  which 
its  position  cmdd  be  identified.   Snch  theories  were  startling  to  geologists  and 
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were  at  first  disputed  by  some;  but  fortunately  they  were  coiroborated  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  century  by  Cuvicr  and  Bro^iart  in  their  work  on  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Fans  basin  in  France.  These  be«nninf(s  of  strati- 
graphic  geology  were  followed  by  the  work  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  on  the 
great  series  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  and  Devonshire.  From 
that  time,  stratigraphic  studies  have  been  actively  pursued,  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  most  of  the  formations  studied  have  been  dasrified  and  their  subdivisions 
determined.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  geologists  were  still  occupied 
with  two  stratigraphic  problems:  the  correlations  of  sections  in  widely  separated 
areas;  and  the  differentiation  of  the  great  mass  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  often 
grouped  as  Archaean.  These  rocks,  owing  to  their  great  thickness  and  their  folded, 
faulted,  and  often  highly  metamorphosed  condition  present  many  obstacles  to  the 
investigator.  Cuviers  work  in  the  Paris  basin  did  more  than  merely  corroborate 
Smith;  it  occasioned  a  controversy  regarding  the  past  life  of  the  globe  In  the 
fossil  bones  he  found,  Cuvier  recognized  the  remains  of  animals  different  from 
those  now  living,  and  evidently  long  extinct  In  1816  he  brought  out  these  views 
in  his  celebrated  work  Les  Ossements  FossHts.  They  were  combated  by  many 
scientists,  who  asserted  that  all  the  fossils  found  in  the  rocks,  had  been  buried 
during  the  deluge.  Gradually  as  proof  accumulated,  the  vastness  of  geological 
time  came  to  be  realized.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  however  there 
was  a  struggle  between  the  followers  of  Warner,  who  believed  that  all  rocks  had 
been  formed  by  water,  and  those  of  Hutton  who  suggested  an  igneous  ori^ 
for  most  formations.  The  idea  of  the  ever  changing  character  of  the  earth's 
surface  due  to  wearing  down  by  weathering  agents,  and  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  due  to  internal  forces,  was  but  tardily  recognized,  the  old  theory 
being  that  all  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth 
had  been  sudden.  This,  however,  had  to  give  way  to  evolutional  ideas,  which 
recognized  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the  natural  forces  at  work.  Sir 
Charles  LycU  was  an  exponent  of  this  theory,  although  he  did  hold  catastrophic 
ideas  as  far  as  the  disappearance  and  appearance  of  faunas  were  concerned. 

Gratitude  is  dug  to  Darwm  for  having  cleared  up  this  error  by  the  public^oo 
in  1859  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  He  pomted  out  that  the  apparent  sudden  change 
of  faunas  at  times  noticed,  was  evidently  due  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
geological  section,  and  that  there  had  been  a  gradual  evolution  from  the  lower 
types  of  earlier  geological  periods  to  the  higher  t3rpes  of  more  recent  ones.  As 
the  rocks  of  newly  discovered  regions  have  since  been  studied,  many  links  in  the 
succession  of  forms,  at  that  time  missing,  have  been  found.  For  years  the 
paleontologic  discoveries  had  been  mostly  of  forms  lower  than  mammals,  but 
in  the  last  third  of  the  century  many  species  of  the  latter  have  come  to  light 
as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  geoloje^sts  In  the  western  United  States,  and  in 
South  America.  In  1859  traces  of  flint  implements  were  found  by  Falconn*  in 
the  gravels  of  the  Somme,  France,  and  there  followed  the  £scovery  of  the  fossil 
skull  of  Neanderthal,  and  the  remains  of  the  man  of  Spy. 

The  early  attempts  of  paleontologists  of  the  century  were  largely  bent  on 
the  identification  of  fossil  species  with  those  of  modern  times.  But  the  error 
once  recognized,  the  true  relations  were  quickly  worked  out  The  work  of  Lyell. 
Scdjrwick,  Murchison,  Cuvier.  Brogniart,  Sapporta  and  Barrand  in  the  Old 
World,  together  with  that  of  Hall,  Emmons,  Vanuxcm,  Conrad.  Newberry.  Dana 
and  others  in  the  new  forms  a  brilliant  and  voluminous  chapter  of  geological 
history.  It  is  only  recently  however  Uiat  undoubted  fossil  remains  have  been 
found  in  pre-Cambrian  strata,  for  the  supposed  Laurentian  fossil,  Eosoon,  described 
by  Dawson  in  1846  is  evidently  an  inorganic  stnicture. 

Gtacial  geology  had  its  birth  m  1823  in  the  discoveries  and  ideas  of  Perraudin. 
a  French  hunter.  His  theories  were  at  first  regarded  with  ridicule  but  Alexander 
Agassiz  considered  them  seriously,  and  in  1857  brought  out  the  work  Etudes  sur 
les  Glaciers-  Of  still  more  recent  date  is  the  study  of  rocks  by  means  of  the 
miscroscope.  The  idea,  although  at  6rst  sui^ested  by  Sorby  about  1856. 
was  not  elaborated  until  some  years  later  when  Zirkel,  the  German  petrographer. 
took  it  np._  It  was  not  applied  in  the  United  States  until  1876. 

The  entire  science  of  geology  in  the  United  States  has  indeed  attained  its 
growth  in  a  little  more  than  than  eighty  years,  and  the  working  out  of  the 
classic  paleozoic  section  by  James  Hall,  in  New  York,  forms  a  6tting  introduc- 
tion to  American  geological  work.  Much  of  the  expansion  and  development  of 
this  work  is  due  to  the  maintenance  of  both  national  and  state  geological  sur- 
veys, under_  whose  auspices  the  structural  and  economic  features  of  the  country 
have  been  investinated.    Few  foreign  countries  are  without  similar  institutions. 

In  Economic  Geology  the  century's  record  is  611ed  with  the  investigations  of  the 
ongin.  nature,  and  alteration  of  ore  deposits.  These  have  yidmd  i«stdt«  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  mining  engines.  iiiMentogf  does  not  show  as  varied  a 
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development  as  geoloey  inasmuch  as  the  labors  of  its  workers  are  chiefly  of  a 
systematic  nature,  and  include  descriptions  of  man^  new  species.  In  the  last 
qparter  of  the  century  mineralogists  have  turned  their  attention  to  a  large  extent 
to  a  study  of  the  mathematical  laws  governing  the  relations  and  growth  of 

crystals. 

MEDICAL  PBOOBESS^In  i8oo  the  science  of  healing  was  divided  into  the 
famous  seven  branches:  Anatomy;  Chemistry,  including  Physics;  Physiology; 
Materia  Medica,  including  Therapeutics;  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics  and 
Surgery.  To-day,  Gynaecology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Sanitation,  including 
Hygitlhe,  demand  recognition  as  additional  branches,  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
has  been  so  divided  that  medical  colleges  support  separate  chairs  of  Ophthal- 
mology, Otology,  Neurology,  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat,  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  and  Venereal  Diseases.  Special  practice  has  come  into  vogue  during  the 
19th  century — a  necessity  due  to  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  gained  in  pursuit 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  old  seven  branches.  The  advances  in  the  science  and 
art  of  healing  have  been  greater  during  the  past  hundred  years  than  during  the 
ages  between  the  time  of  Greece's  glory  and  1800.  The  anatomy  of  nerves  and 
of  viscera,  of  eye  and  ear;  the  true  physiology  of  secretion,  of  digestion  and 
of  the  nervous  svstem  have  been  given  to  the  world  during  the  century. 
Materia  Medica  has  been  enriched  by  hundreds  of  new  medicines  from  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  sources — the  salicylates;  the  coal-tar  derivatives,  includ- 
ing antifebrin,  acetanilid,  phenacetin  and  sulphonal;  as  well  as  new  allmloids 
separated  from  crude  drugs,  including  quinia,  codeia,  caffein,  atropia  and 
strychnia,  nuclein,  pepsin  and  ipancreatin;  the  serums  used  in  modifying  or 
detecting^  disease  and  the  antitoxins.  Elaborate  and  critical  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  have  been  made  with  medicaments  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
drugs;  and  statistical  records  of  the  use  of  drugs  in  thousands  of  cases  of  dis- 
ease in  human  beings  have  been  compiled.  By  the  knowledge  thus  gained  the 
ability  of  the  therapeutist  to  check  disease,  to  excite  physiological  action  and  to 
produce  the  most  favorable  conditions  under  which  nature  brings  the  body  back 
to  health,  has  been  immeasurably  increased.  To  Pathology,  a  branch  new  to 
the  past  century,  the  therapeutist  owes  an  immense  debt  tor  knowledge  of  the 
normal  diaracters  and  conditions  of  healthy  tissue,  and  now  the  knowledge 
of  the  abnormal  conditions,  disordered  function  and  altered  metabolism  of  dis- 
eased tissue  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all  medical  practice  that  is  not  mere 
charlatanism;  and  such  knowledge  has  raised  the  healing  art  of  the  olden  time 
to  be  the  science  of  to-day.  The  medical  use  of  electricity  was  a  development 
of  the  19th  century,  as  were  also  phototherapy,  scientific  hydrotherapy  and  the 
rest  cure.  In  the  Practice  of  Medicine  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  diseases  were 
assigned^  to  one  of  two  classes:  "I^exise"  and  "Neuroses."  "Pjrrexiae"  were 
divided  into  Fevers,  Inflammations,  £xanthematia.  Hemorrhages  and  Profluvia, 
and  symptoms  were  largely  mistaken  for  diseases,  while  inconsistency  was  rife. 
The  refinements  of  the  century  taught  that  under  the  old  nondescript  term 
"Inflammation  of  the  Bowels"  were  concealed  colitis,  enteritis,  pelvic  cellulitis, 
peritonitis  and  appendicitis;  that  the  "putrid  sore  throat"  of  the  olden  time  was 
diphtheria,  a  communicable  disease  due  to  a  specific  perm,  seen  and  isolated; 
that  "simple  continued  fever"  was  an  ailment  preventable  under  precautions  and 
now  termed  typhoid;  and  that  yellow  fever  is  not  of  spontaneous  origin  in  filth, 
but  is  a  contagious  disease  due  to  a  microbe.  In  1796  smallpox  ravaged  Eng- 
land, and  caused  18.4  per  cent,  of  all  deaths.  In  1798  Jenner  published  the  price- 
less results  of  his  discoveries,  in  1795,  regarding  variola  and  vaccinia.  During 
the  19th  century  vaccination  has  been  enforced  in  many  countries,  with  the 
result  that  smallpox  is  seldom  seen  in  them.  The  invention  of  the  stethoscope 
made  possible  modem  accuracy  in  diagnosis  of  conditions  of  the  organs  within 
the  chest  and  opened  an  extended  field  of  great  value  to  the  physician.  The 
invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  has  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  saved  the  sight  of  many  a  sufferer.  The  microscope,  a  daily 
necessity  for  most  physicians,  has  come  into  use  during  the  19th  century,  as 
has  also  the  clinical  thermometer,  an  essential  instrument  of  precision  which 
has  vastly  increased  the  power  of  diagnosis  and  is  the  means  of  differentiating 
many  diseases.  The  Roentgen  Ra>;s,  still  imperfectly  understood,  enable  us  to 
locate  obaque  substances  imbedded  in  soft  tissues,  and  often  to  decide  upon  the 
possibility  of  success  of  an  operation  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  for 
adjusting  fractured  bones.  A  notable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  insani^,  whose  study  is  temporarily  coupled  in  the  schools  with  that  of  neu- 
rology. No  longer  are  the  insane  considered  as  possessed  of  the  devil  and 
brutish  persons  to  be  disciplined  by  keepers.  No  longer  are  they  kept  in 
asylums,  but  in  hospitals.  No  longer  is  the  lunatic  considered  as  other  than  a 
sick  man,  to  be  tended  by  nurses.    To-day  the  enlightened  citizen  recognizes 
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that  ss  Rreat  a  work  is  performed,  throuffh  the  use  of  careful  nursing  and  pro- 
tective medical  treatment,  in  makitiR  the  most  of  the  remnant  of  pleasure 
possible  in  the  life  of  one  affliaed  with  a  "mind  diseased,"  as  is  performed  m 
the  brilliant  domain  of  operative  surgery.  Previotisly  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  puerperal  fever,  child-bed  was  dreaded  as  possibly  fatal,  because  of  At 
4ld-time  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  that  fever.  The  last  century  ga«e  as  the 
knowledge  that  preventable  infection  is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  tO;Kiay 
puerperal  fever  is  rare  in  hospitals  or  in  the  practice  ol  competent  physicians. 
Medical  anaesthesia,  discovered  within  the  same  wonderful  century  has  robbed 
surgery  of  its  horror,  and  made  possible  the  performance  of  some  serious  opera- 
tions. Chloroform,  ether  and  nitrous  oxide  gas  were  first  used  as  anaesthetics 
iess  than  60  years  ago,  and  only  15  years  a^o  cocaine  was  introduced  for  the 
fff>oduction  of  local  anaesthesia.  The  recognition  that  infection  camses  snppva- 
tkm  and  hence  failure  or  death  in  many  operations  led  to  the  use  of  antiseptics 
to  secure  absolute  deantiness  of  the  operator's  hands  and  instruments  and 
prevent  the  entrance  of  pus-producing  germs  into  the  wound.  Amons  the 
■oentury's  operations,  rendered  possible  through  anststhesia  and  antisepsis  arc 
ligation  of  various  arteries,  operations  on  the  face  and  head,  and  in  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  removal  of  tumors  of  the  breast  and  many  operations  npon  viscera 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  success  of  these  operations  depends  entirely  iip<n 
antisepsis.  The  ancient  method  of  disinfecting  wounds  was  by  pouring  in  oil 
md  wine.  Only  ordinary  cleanliness  prevailed  at  the  b^finntng  of  the  oentniT. 
Lord  Lister's  methods  of  securing  antisepsis  and  the  modifications  of  las 
Methods  introduced  in  the  main  since  1875,  have  revohitionized  the  tecltniqoe  erf 
Misery,  reduced  the  probiJulity  of  suppuration  to  a  mtniraum,  and  raised 
enormously  the  percentage  of  successful  operations.  It  is  expected  that  an 
.Mnpntation  wound  will  heal  without  rise  of  temperature,  and  without  suppma- 
tion  except  in  the  track  of  the  drainage  tube.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  ior 
jjcritoneal  section  to  be  made  without  shock.  Donninj^  of  sterihzed  gowns  by 
aurgeons,  thorough  cleansing  of  hands  and  sterilizing  of  instruments,  and  the  use 
«l  disinfectants  in  dressings  are  all  due  to  the  recent  knowledge  that  suppura- 
tion follows  the  entrance  of  noxious  germs  into  wounds.  Tbe  establtsbment  at 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  is  probably  the  greatest  medical  achievement  of  the 
centuiy.  We  now  know  absolutely  that  certain  vegetable  germs  called  bacteria 
cause  certain  diseases.  A  few  animal  micro-organisms  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  causes  of  certain  diseases.  The  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  has  robbed 
disease  of  so  much  mystery  that  panic  during  epidemics  is  almost  unknown. 
Study  of  the  change  resulting  in  the  blood  from  the  entrance  of  disease  genns 
lias  Seen  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  toxins  produced  by  or  existing  in  the 
bodies  of  the  bacteria  are  the  actual  a^«nts  in  some  diseases,  and  that  nature 
produces  substances  known  as  antitoxins  in  tbe  serum  of  the  blood  oF  the 
sufferer,  to  combat  the  toxins.  An  elaboration  of  this  idea  has  been  ftdlowed 
by  the  use  of  serums  injected  into  persons  infected  with  certain  bacteria,  to 
combat  resulting  toxins.  Among  the  blood  serums  used  with  success  are  the 
diphtheria  antitoxin,  antivenene  and  the  antipneumococcic  serum. 

Sanitary  science  was  born  in  the  19th  century.  Itidrviduals  are  tau^^  to  use 
jkrecautions  against  disease.  Systematic  inspections  and  cleansing  of  doubtfol 
quarters  of  cities  are  practiced.  School  houses  are  built  with  a  view  to  providing 
air  space  and  sunlight  for  each  pupil,  and  pnpils  are  safegtiarded  against  tbe 
spread  of  disease  in  the  school  room.  Not  only  is  milk  inspected,  and  dealm 
jMid  their  watrons  specialty  licensed,  but  dairies  and  cow  stables  are  under  tbe 
aupervision  of  boards  of  health.  Meat  and  other  foods  offered  for  sale  are  in- 
apected  by  officers  who  enforce  the  laws  enacted  to  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat  or  adulterated  food.  Quarantine  officers'  duty  consists  not  only  in  detain- 
ing all  infected  vessels  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  harbors,  and  isolating  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  contap^ous  disease,  but  also  in  watching  foreiga 
ports  and  preventing  the  embarkation  of  infected  passengers  or  merchandise. 
The  trained  nurse  is  a  product  of  the  last  century  and  the  modem  hospital  has, 
besides  saving  lives  which  must  have  been  lost  under  home  treatment,  cos- 
served  the  strength  of  the  sick  and  indeed  of  the  relatives. 

The  results  of  the  progress  of  medidne  during  the  19th  century  have  been  a 
reduction  in  the  death  rate,  a  consequent  prolongation  of  tbe  average  lengA  «f 
life,  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  sum  of  human  happiness 

BHUTARV  PROOaBSS^The  nmeteenth  centuiy  presents  notable  advances  ia 
the  material  for  attack  and  defence.  The  general  principles  underlying  strategic 
•operations  of  war  cannot  be  changed  by  developmeirt  m  the  material,  but  the  Uctics 
of  battle  may  be  greatly  modified  thereby.  The  changes  which  have  taken  viatt 
■^Jargdy  due  to  hnprovements  in  powder,  projectiles,  nflmg  and  the  breech-foadtw 
«  firearms.  These  have  greatly  increaaedf  range,  precision,  and  rafridtty  of  fire. 
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which  have  given  them  tremendous  effectiveness.  It  was  not  until  well  along  in  the 
century  that  any  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  firearms.  Napoleon's 
armies  used  flint-lock,  smooth-bore,  muzzle-loading  muskets  of  very  short  rang* 
and  slowness  of  fire.  His  artillery  were  muzzle-loading  smooth-l>ores ;  loading  and 
firing  with  these,  as  with  small  arms,  was  a  slow  process.  The  application  of 
fulminating  powder,  exploded  by  percussion  to  ignite  a  charge,  was  patented  in 
iSri,  but  not  till  1834  was  it  used  to  any  extent  In  Europe,  while  in  the  United  States 
it  was  not  generally  employed  until  1850.  This  invention  was  essential  to  the 
metallic  cartridge  case,  withont  which  modem  rapidity  of  fire  conld  hardly  have 
been  attained.  Rotating  projectiles,  by  means  of  spiral  grooves  in  the  gun  bores, 
permit  the  nse  of  long  conical  projectiles,  which  traverse  the  air  with  less  resistance 
than  the  old  spherical  balls,  have  greater  weight,  greater  penetration,  and  can  carry 
larger  bursting  charges.  The  improvements  of  powder,  and  especially  the  inventifm 
of  smokeless  powder,  have  enormously  increased  the  energy  and  the  distance  to 
whi^  projectiles  can  be  carried. 

With  the  improvement  of  gu^s,  due  to  riftnig,  breech-loading,  and  anokeless 
powder,  came  a  marked  decrease  in  the  calibre  of  small  arms.  Early  in  the  century 
calibres  ranged  from  fifty-four  to  seventy-three  hundredths  of  an  inch.  At  present 
the  standard  calibre  is  about  30,  but  the  conical  bullets  of  this  size,  covered  with 
copper-nickel  or  steel  envelopes,  penetrate  16  inches  of  oak,  whereas  the  45-calibre 
Springfield  rifle  could  penetrate  only  about  3  inches.  Moreover,  a  round  of  the  new 
ammunition  is  so  much  lighter  that  the  soldier  can  carry  three  times  as  many  roimds 
as  could  the  soldier  of  1861  without  increased  burden. 

The  first  extensive  use  of  breech-loading  small  arms  was  in  the  Austro-Prussian 
War  of  1866,  where  the  Prussian  needle  guns  were  iMtted  against  muzrfe-loaders, 
and  proved  their  great  superiority.  After  this,  with  the  development  of  the  metallic 
cartridge,  breech-loading  altc^ther  superseded  muzzle-loading  in  small  arms. 
Repeating  rifles,  containing  in  a  magazine  a  number  of  cartridges,  next  came  into 
use.  The  first  of  these  had  tubular  magazines,  which  were  replaced  by  pocket 
magazines,  holding  usually  five  cartridges.  Detachable  magazines  were  then  intro- 
duced, and  these  are  being  replaced  by  the  "clip,"  which  holds  five  cartridges.  These 
are  all  quickly  transferred  into  the  gun  magazine  by  a  simple  movement,  thus 
increasing  r^idity  of  loading.  Rapid  firing  has  been  further  increased  by  the 
invention  of  Hiram  ^[axim,  for  operating  rifles,  machine  and  quick-firing  guns 
automatically.  He  utilized  the  force  of  recoil  of  firing  or  diverted  a  smalt  portioB 
of  the  powder  gases  to  reload  and  fire  until  the  ammunition  in  the  magazine  or  00* 
a  feed  belt  was  exhausted. 

Machine  Guns,  consisting  of  a  number  of  barrels  of  rifle  calibre,  were  made  front 
time  -to  time  through  the  centuries  following  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  but  not 
until  the  self-igniting  metallic  ammunition  was  perfected  were  they  made  efficient. 
In  1872  Dr.  Catling  perfected  his  machine  gtm,  which  then  could  fire  450  rounds 
a  minute,  and  later,  with  the  Acclcs  gun-feed  attachment,  attained  a  rate  of  1200 
rounds  a  minute.  The  Nordenfeldt,  Gardner,  Colt,  and  the  Maxim  automatic  guns 
followed.  The  Maxim  gun  fires,  loads,  and  continues  firing  while  a  pressure  on  the 
trigger  is  maintained.  The  cartridges  are  fed  from  a  belt,  and  the  firing  continues 
automatically  as  long  as  they  are  supplied.  The  rate  is  about  400  rounds  a  minute. 
Hiram  Maxim  has  juso  invented  the  i-pounder  automatic  gmi,  called  the  pom^iom, 
used  in  the  South  African  War.  Maxim  has  made  a  p-pounder  automatic  gun, 
firing  60  rounds  per  minute,  and  automatic  guns  of  lai^er  calibres  are  now  beinj 
designed. 

Quick-firing  Guns. — Preceding  the  development  of  the  automatic  gtms  came  that 
of  quick-firing  guns  of  calibres  up  to  6  inches,  throwing  a  loo-pound  projectile. 
These  last  may  be  fired  from  six  to  eight  times  per  minute.  With  their  high  velocity 
and  rapid  fire,  quick-firing  guns  are  now  a  most  formidable  part  of  naval  and  sea- 
coast  armament. 

Heavy  Guns. — In  order  to  produce  metal  able  to  withstand  the  great  pressm-es 
from  large  charges  of  modem  powders,  new  methods  of  casting  and  forging  cannoit 
have  been  invented.  In  i860  General  Rodman,  United  States  Army,  improved  the 
method  of  casting  guns  by  the  use  of  a  hollow  core  through  which  water  was  passed. 
This  cooled  the  metal  from  the  inside,  secured  an  initial  tension  from  the  tnterror, 
thus  obtaining  greater  resistance  to  the  powder  pressures  in  the  gun  bore. 

In  1854  William  Armstrong  proposed  to  the  English  government  to  construct  guns 
by  heating  and  shrinking  on  a  central-tube  reinforcing  cylinder,  combining  at  first 
wrqught  iron  with  cast  iron.  His  method  was  adapted  in  England.  This  was 
preceded  ten  years  by  Professor  Daniel  TreadwelT  of  Harvard  University,  who 

S reposed  and  built  such  guns  in  18^,  but  did  not  receive  governmental  adoption, 
lodem  cannons  are  now  built  up  in  an  analogous  manner.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  strong  guns  have  been  made  by  various  systems  of  wire  winding  on 
tubes.   Frederick  Krupp  led  the  way  in  making  heavy  built-up  guns  from  crucible 
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steel.  Owing  to  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  the  greater  masses 
which  can  now  be  made,  as  also  better  details  of  construction,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  guns  of  very  large  calibre,  that  can  attain  velocity  of  brom  2500  to  3500  feet 
a  second.  Increase  of  power  is  secured  by  lengthening  the  bore,  so  that  large 
charts  of  powder  may  be  burnt.  The  powder  was  improved  so  as  to  secure  pro- 
gressive burning.  It  imparts  the  energy  to  the  projectile  gradually  without  undue 
strain  of  the  gun.  The  power  has  been  so  much  mcreased  Oiat  ranges  of  more  than 
20  miles  are  now  obtainable. 

Gun  Carriages. — In  order  to  take  up  the  tremendous  recoil  of  these  charges,  steam, 
pneumatic,  hydraulic,  and  electrical  power  are  freely  employed  in  operating  gun 
carriages  and  handling  ammunition,  both  on  shore  and  afloaL  For  shore  fortifica- 
tions, disappearing  gun  carriages,  which  lower  the  gun  beneath  the  crest  of  the 
parapets  after  firii^,  are  now  tued  on  sites  of  only  moderate  heights. 

Projectiles. — Solid  shots  were  chiefly  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  AtvoA 
shells  exploded  by  a  time  fuse  were  not  unknown.  Conical  shells,  made  poss^e 
by  rifling,  are  now  used,  giving  greater  weight  of  metal  thrown  and  increased 
czpaicit^  for  bursting  charges.  At  first,  cast-iron  shot  and  shell  sufficed  for  the  attack 
of  fortifications  and  the  wooden  side  of  ships. 

The  improved  armoring  of  ships  broke  up  the  ordinary  cast-iron  projectiles,  and 
Colonel  Palliser  of  the  English  army  invented  chilled  cast-iron  projectiles,  whidb 
perforated  the  wrought-iron  armor  without  themselves  breaking  up.  Compound 
armor  was  then  made,  consisting  of  a  hard  steel  faM,  combined  with  a  wrou^t-iroa 
backing,  and  the  chilled  cast-iron  projectiles  were  defeated.  Steel  projectiles  wiA 
a  hardened  point  were  devised.  Harveyized  all-steel,  nickel-steel,  and  then  sted 
plates  were  invented.  The  best  steel  projectiles  of  the  day  were  broken  upon  inq>act. 
With  the  increase  of  velocity  up  to  2200  feet,  secured  by  improved  powder,  although 
the  same  projectiles  were  broken  up  on  impact  at  about  1900  feet  velocity,  the 
armor  was  again  pierced.  The  addition  of  soft  steel  caps  over  the  hardened  points 
of  armor-piercing  shell  increased  their  perforating  power  from  10  to  15  per  oeoL, 
and  once  more  placed  the  projectiles  on  a  parity  with  the  armor. 

Powders.— lJnti\  about  i860  little  change  was  made  in  the  ii^redients.  method 
of  manufacture,  or  form  of  gunpowder.  General  Rodman,  United  States  Army, 
first  formulated  the  idea  of  the  progressive  burning  of  powder  and  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  granulation  to  the  different  sires  of  guns.  Baron  von  Lenk  bro^fat 
about  the  use  of  gun-cotton  in  the  Austrian  field  artilleir  in  i860.  This  was  practi- 
cally the  first  smokeless  powder  used  and  was  the  first  departure  from  the  saltpetre, 
charcoal,  and  sulphur  powder.  It  was  not  successful,  and  was  abandoned  because 
of  its  dangerous  instability;  gunpowder  was  somewhat  modified  and  improved,  the 
last  being  the  cocoa  powder,  giving  velocities  of  2000  feet  A  great  variety  of 
smokeless  powders  have  been  devised  within  the  last  twelve  years.  Most  of  uiese 
are  composed  of  nitro-glycerine  and  gun-cotton  or  of  other  high  explosives.  Tht 
present  trend  is  toward  a  pyrocellulose  or  gun-cotton  powder  without  the  nhro* 
glycerine.  Cordite  and  other  powders  of  a  combination  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro- 
glycerine have  been  found  unstable.  Thirty-five  hundred  feet  per  second  have 
uready  been  attained,  and  with  improved  guns,  stronger  in  the  forward  part,  we 
may  expect  to  secure  4000  feet  in  the  near  future. 

High  Explosives  having  far  greater  power  than  gunpowder  have  been  discovered 
within  the  century.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  nitroglycerine  and 
gun-cotton.  They  have  greatly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  submarine  mines  and 
torpedoes. 

Explosive  and  blasting  gelatines,  which  consist  of  a  combination  of  nitro-glycerine 
and  gun-cotton,  are  the  most  powerful  explosives  known  at  present.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  relatively  insensitive,  requiring;  a  strong  detonator  to  bring 
about  an  explosion  of  the  first  order.  Dr.  Sprengel  has  invented  a  class  of  explosives, 
made  by  the  admixture  of  an  oxidizing  agent  with  a  combustible  agent  just  before 
using.  A  large  number  of  high  explosives  having  piric  acid  as  the  chief 
ingredient  are  mainly  used  in  torpedo  shells.  Among  them  are  the  melinite  of  iht 
French  and  lyddite,  used  by  the  English  in  South  Africa.  Very  many  variants  of 
the  picric  acid  class  are  being  presented,  but  they  are  not  proven  to  be  better  than 
those  first  mentioned.  Charges  of  explosive  gelatine  and  gun-cotton  up  to  500 
pounds  have  been  fired  with  safety  in  torpedo  shell  from  the  pneumatic  torpedo 
guns.  These  and  similar  torpedo  guns  can  hardly  fail  to  be  valuable  in  harbor 
defence  as  well  as  on  shipboard. 

Submarine  Mines  were  used  during  the  Crimean  War  and  our  Civil  War.  They 
are  now  part  of  the  defences  of  all  harbors.  Colonel  Colt  in  1842  was  the  firat  to 
explode  by  electricity  a  submarine  mine.  There  are  two  kinds  of  submarine  mines— 
those  exploded  by  contact  with  a  vessel  and  those  which  are  exploded  by  judgment 
from  the  shore  by  electricity.   Their  moral  effect  has  been  considerable,  althougb 
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it  has  been  greater  than  seems  to  be  warranted  by  their  actual  success  in  war  up 
to  the  present  date. 

Other  Devices. — The  tel^raph,  telephone,  and  teleautograph  are  important  aids 
for  the  maintenance  of  rapid  intercommunication  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
huge  armies  which  are  likely  to  take  the  field.  The  balloon  has  been  successfully 
used  for  purposes  of  observation  on  land,  but  it  may  also  be  used  for  observation 
at  sea,  held  captive  on  shipboard.  The  automobile  is  being  considered  by  the 
European  Powers  as  a  means  of  transportation  of  supplies  for  armies  in  the  field, 
and  is  sure  to  be  generally  introduced  in  lieu  of  horses  and  mules.  It  will  secure 
greater  compactness  of  supply  trains  as  well  as  increased  speed  of  movement.  It  will 
thus  very  much  simplify  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  commanding 
generals  are  confronted  in  field  operations. 

NAVAIi  DEVBXi^raCBllT.— This  century  has  seen  a  very  great  change  in  war- 
ships. Ujp  to  1844  the  old  line-of-battle-ships,  bailt  of  wood,  propelled  by  sails,  were 
^11  the  finest  naval  craft  afloat,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  use  of 
steam  became  general.  The  screw  propeUer  replaced  paddle-wheels;  steam  boilers 
and  engines  were  much  improved;  compound  engines  were  followed  by  triple  and 
quadruple  expansion  engines.  The  hulls  were  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  steel  was 
used  to  protect  the  hulls.  The  number  of  guns  mounted  was  reduced,  while  their 
power  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Modem  naval  vessels  are  built  with  double 
bottoms,  and  now  sometimes  have  three.  The  space  between  these  skins  is  subdivided 
into  cellular  compartments,  filled  with-  cellulose  fibre  or  cornstalk  pith,  which  swells 
upon  becomit^  wet  and  excludes  the  water.  The  interior  of  the  ship  is  subdivided 
by  cross  bulkheads,  which  limit  the  portion  of  the  ship  which  could  be  flooded  by 
any  single  perforation  of  the  hull. 

The  size  of  vessels  has  greatly  increased.  In  1839  the  largest  ship  built  for  the 
British  navy  was  the  Queen,  of  3100  tons,  while  at  present  batUe-ships  of  16,000  tons 
displacement  are  being  built.  The  speed  also  has  greatly  increased.  La  Gloire  in 
1859  niade  12  knots.  Cruisers  of  14,000  tons  can  attain  a  speed  of  22  knots,  and  with 
torpedo  boats  35  knots  have  been  attained.  Greater  speed  is  probable  in  the  near 
future. 

Throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  contest  between  armor 
and  gnns.  In  1855  the  French  built  several  floating  batteries,  armored  with  4^  inches 
of  iron  armor.  They  transformed  a  wooden  ship  into  La  Gloire,  having  S  inches  of 
iron  armor.  The  English  built  the  Warrior,  which  had  4J^  inches  of  armor.  It 
was  the  first  ship  whose  hull  was  entirely  built  of  iron.  In  1859  plates  4^  inches 
thick  were  first  manufactured  by  the  French,  but  in  1863  plates  12  inches  thick  were 
made  in  England.  At  the  present  date  steel  plates  24  mches  thick  can  be  made. 
The  ^wer  of  the  guns  was  constantly  increasit^,  and  by  1876,  19  inches  of  iron 
had  been  perforated.  Then  steel  began  to  be  used.  Compound  armor  plates  were 
followed  by  all-steel  plates,  and  then  by  nickd  steel.  Harvey  devised  a  method 
of  case  hardening  the  surface  of  steel  armor  plates,  which  were  then  found  to  be 
superior  to  the  nickel  steel  untreated.  Reforged  Harveyized  armor,  developed  at 
the  Carnegie  works,  was  found  to  be  better  than  that  not  reforged  after  treatment. 
By  1895  the  Krupp  work  had  developed  a  modification  of  the  Harvey  process,  which, 
although  difficult  to  apply  with  uniform  results,  is  the  best  yet  developed,  giving 
an  increased  resistance  of  about  15  per  cent. 

Turrets. — ^The  revolving  turret  was  first  used  in  1862  upon  the  United  States 
steamer  Monitor,  designed  by  Ericsson,  which  defeated  the  Confederate  armored 
ship  Merrimac.  The  Monitor's  turrets  contained  two  ii-inch  smooth-bore  guns. 
The  concentration  of  assressive  power  and  of  protective  armor,  coupled  with  greater 
arc  of  fire,  have  made  the  turret  an  essential  m  all  battle-ship  and  armored  cruiser 
designs.  The  heavier  guns  are  now  usually  mounted  in  turrets ;  broadside  arma- 
ment consists  of  the  smaller  calibres  of  the  ^uick-firing  gun  class.  The  barbette 
system  of  mounting  heavy  guns  is  an  intermediate  form.  In  this  the  heaviest  g^uns 
are  mounted  in  the  open  on  a  turn-table,  protected  by  an  armored  band  or  glacis. 

Rams. — Most  war  vessels  of  to-day  are  built  with  powerful  ram  bows.  There  are 
but  few  instances  in  which  rams  have  been  used  effectively,  and  tiiese  were  either 
against  disabled  vessels  or  anchored  vessels  or  accidentally.  The  ram  Katahdin 
was  built  by  the  United  States,  while  the  English  built  the  ram  Polyphemus.  The 
speed  of  both  of  these  is  less  than  18  knots.  This  is  insufficient,  except  for  the 
attack  of  a  vessel  disabled  in  her  motive  power.  If  rams  are  to  be  effective,  they 
should  have  speed  at  least  equal  to  or  somewhat  greater  than  the  greatest  speed  of 
battle-ships.  It  is  a  question  for  the  present  century  to  decide  to  what  extent  rams 
can  be  advantageously  employed. 

Torpedoes  and  Torpedo  Boats. — During  the  Civil  War,  Lieutenant  Cushing 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  Confederate  iron-dad  Albenuvle  with  a  spar  torpedo 
extending  from  a  latuch.  This  bold  act  called  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  torpedo 
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attack.  About  this  time  Robert  Whitehead  invented  his  automobile  torpeda  Tor- 
pedoes now  form  a  portion  of  the  armament  of  all  navies.  They  may  be  dassified 
into: 

First.  Automobiles,  which  contain  within  themselves  the  motive  power,  and,  once 
launched,  arc  automatically  directed  on  their  course. 

Second.  Dirigible  torpedoes,  which  may  or  may  not  have  the  motive  power  within 
them,  but  are  connected  by  wire  with  a  ship  or  station,  from  which  they  are  steered- 
The  Whitehead  torpedo  is  the  automobile  chiefly  used.  The  motive  powr  force 
is  compressed  air.  It  carries  a  charge  of  gun-cotton.  Admiral  Howelt  iDvcDted 
a  torpedo  moved  by  energy  stored  in  a  rapidly  revolving  fty-whcel.  The  practical 
range  of  both  of  these  torpedoes  is  from  600  to  800  yards,  and  the  speed  is  about 
32  knots.  The  chances  of  attaining  a  target  more  than  300  yards  distant  are  not 
great.  Of  the  dirigible  torpedoes  tested  and  partially  adopted  by  tfie  United  S^tes 
government  are  the  Lay  Patrick,  propelled  by  the  expansion  of  liqaid  carbonic-acid 
gas  aud  steered  and  fired  by  an  electric  wire  from  a  ship  or  shore  staboo.  axtd  the 
Simms-Edison,  which  is  driven  by  an  electric  engine,  supplied  thrcngh  a  connectiiig 
cable  unreeling  as  the  torpedo  progresses.  Great  fleets  of  small,  very  rapid  boats 
have  been  built  to  creep  near  enough  to  vessels  to  launch  torpedoes  successfully. 
The  Parsons  steam  turbine,  in  which  the  steam  is  applied  directly  to  the  turbine,  and 
thus  to  the  shaft  without  the  intermediary  of  rods  and  cranks,  has  given  ^>ecd  of 
36  knots.  To  meet  these  vessels,  torpedo-boat  destroyers  of  a  lar^  tonnage, 
equipped  with  quick-firit^;  guns,  as  well  as  torpedoes,  have  been  built.  As  yet. 
however,  neither  torpedo  boats  nor  torpedoes  have  had  much  opportunity  to  sbow 
what  they  can  do  in  war.  The  accuracy  of  the  torpedo  is  not  great  even  nndcr 
favorable  conditions.  It.  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  experiences  of  war  will  justify 
the  extent  to  which  all  maritime  nations  have  equipped  themselves  with  torpedo 
boats  and  torpedoes. 

Submarine  Boats. — Submarine  boats  have  been  tried  for  more  than  a  century,  bat 
only  writfain  the  last  few  ^rs  have  tb^  received  senous  consideration.  The  fonctxiD 
of  such  boats  is  to  run  just  awash  until  near  the  vessels  to  be  attacked,  and  then  to 

sink  and  approach  under  water  close  enough  to  launch  a  torpedo.  Of  aJl  those  tried 
the  boats  invented  by  Holland  have  been  the  most  successful. 

The  most  important  developments  made  in  the  arman>ent  of  the  world,  both  for 
land  and  sea,  have  been  designed  and  manufactured  since  1890.  Changes  are  being 
constantly  made,  all  apparently  in  the  direction  of  pr<^ression,  but  based  entirely 
upon  theoretical  considerations.  The  wars  which  have  taken  place  since  that  time 
have  demonstrated  but  little  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment of  nations.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unequal  character,  froia 
a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  belligerents  concerned. 

Naught  but  a  war  between  two  belligerents  equally  well  prepared  as  to  material 
and  personnel  will  solve  definitely  the  numerous  problems  involved. 

PHYSICS. — Many  old  theories  have  been  demolished  during  the  19th  century 
to  make  room  for  new  and  more  rational  ideas,  and  the  nature  of  the  wxaj 
problems  to  be  solved  in  the  future  is  clearly  understood  and  thetr  seriousness 
appreciated.  The  destructive  work  has  included  the  doine  away  with  the 
emission  theory  of  light,  the  ideas  of  caloric  and  phlogiston,  and  the  so-called 
"imponderables."  The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  governing  principle,  and  the  intimate  relations  between  Hg:ht  and 
electricity  have  been  demonstrated  and  their  common  properties  are  begimtisg 
to  be  understood.  New  forms  of  radiant  energy  have  altered  views  previons^r 
held,  but  the  nature  of  matter  and  the  ether  still  remains  a  question  for  solntton. 

Sound. — ^The  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  transverse  vibration  of 
strings  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  was  soon  increased 
by  Chladni,  who  discovered  the  longitudinal  vibration  of  strings  and  rods,  and 
produced  his  famous  sand  figures  to  indicate  the  vibration  of  a  plate.  He  also 
ascertained  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  other  than  air  by  using  organ  pipes. 
That  liquids  transmit  sound  in  the  same  manner  as  gases  was  next  discovered, 
and  Colladon  and  Sturm  in  1827  obtained  a  value  for  the  velocity  of  transmis- 
sion in  water  (1435  metres).  Pitch  and  the  limits  of  audibility  were  studied  by 
Cagniard-Latour  with  an  improved  syren,  and  by  Savart  who  gave  the  range  of 
audible  sounds  at  from  14  or  16  vibrations  per  second  to  24,000  or  48.000.  The 
important  event  of  the  century  in  acoustics  was  the  publication  of  Hehnholtr's 
researches.  To  musical  tones  were  assigned  the  attributes  of  intensity,  pitch, 
and  quality  and  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  and  musical  instruments  were 
analyzed  and  their  seoarate  components  studied.  Helmholtz*  theory  of  harmony 
showed  that  the  simpler  ratios  of  vibrations  were  more  agreeable  to  the  humaa 
ear. 

Heat.— CoMTit  Rumford  was  the  first  to  attack  the  theory  that  heat  was  a  sub- 
stance (caloric)  which  was  distributed  through  a  body  in  the  form  of  particles, 
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but  it  sturived  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  spite  of  this  false 
notion,  much  valuable  experimental  work  had  been  done  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury and  the  thermometer  scales  of  Fahrenheit,  Celsius,  and  Raumur  having 
come  into  general  use,  the  instruments  themselves  were  subjected  to  many 
improvements.  The  mercurial  thermometer  was  first  compared  with  the  air 
thermometer,  where  the  expansion  of  a  gas  instead  of  a  liquid  is  used  to  indicate 
temperature,  by  Dulong  and  Petit  in  1815.  Since  that  time  not  only  has  the 
accuracy  of  the  air  thermometer  been  increased,  but  by  use  of  a  platinmn  resist- 
ance thermometer  extremes  of  temperature  are  readily  measured.  That  all  gases 
under  similar  conditions  expand  equally  with  equal  degress  of  heat  was  dis- 
covered by  Charles  and  anew  by  Gay-Lussac  whose  theory  was  confirmed 
by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  values  (or  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas  were 
obtained  with  increasing  accuracy  by  Rudberg,  Magnus,  and  Regnault.  In  the 
liquefaction  and  solidification  of  gases,  the  first  step  was  taken  in  1823  when 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  liquefied  bv  Faraday  by  subjecting  it  to  pressure  and  using 
a  freeezing  mixture.  Improved  methods  and  apparatus  soon  brought  about 
the  liquefaction  of  other  gases,  including  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  close  of  the  century  has  seen  their  solidification  accomplished.  The  science 
of  thermo-dynamics  takes  its  origin  from  the  treatise  on  heat  published  by  Car- 
not  in  1824.  Robert  Mayer  is  the  author  of  the  first  law  of  thermo-dynamics 
in  which  heat  is  stated  to  be  a  form  of  energy,  while  to  Clausius  is  due  the 
famous  second  law  that  heat  cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer 
body.  Rankine  in  1850  defined  beat  as  a  rotational  motion  of  molecules*  and 
Joule  and  later  Rowland  determined  its  mechanical  equivalenL 

Light. — The  developmvit  and  acceptance  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  liglff,  first 
stated  by  Huygens  in  and  its  verification  in  experiments  by  Young  in 

England  and  Fresnel  and  Arago  in  France  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
history  of  optics.  Young  discovered  the  principle  of  interference  by  which  the 
formation  of  prismatic  colors  known  as  Newton's  rings,  was  explained.  Fres- 
nel in  a  similar  manner  accounted  for  the  formation  of  the  alternate  bands  of 
dark  and  light  known  as  fringes,  and  Malus  discovered  that  light  could  be  polar- 
ized, or  its  vibrations  reduced  to  one  plane  by  reflection.  In  1849  the  velocity 
of  light  was  determined  by  Fizeau  while  about  the  same  time  Foucault  deter- 
mined the  relative  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  other  media,  his  investigation 
taking  away  the  last  supports  of  the  emission  theory.  This  measurement  of 
velocity  was  repeated  in  the  United  States  by  Michelson  and  Newcomb.  The 
discovery  of  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  was  discovered  by  Wollaston 
(1802),  and  later  Fraunhofer  found  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  artificial 
sources  of  illumination.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  use  a  grating,  or  piece  of 
glass  with  finely  ruled  surface  to  produce  a  spectrum  and  with  its  aid  measured 
the  wave  length  of  sodium  (yellow)  light.  The  coincidence  of  the  dark  hnes 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  with  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  an  incandes- 
cent metal  was  early  observed  and  to  Kirchoff  is  due  the  announcement  that  this 
fact  indicated  the  presence  in  the  sun  of  the  substances  which  produced  the 
bright  line  spectrum.  From  these  experiments  has  been  derived  the  modern 
spectroscope  with  its  applications  to  physical  and  astronomical  research.  In 
addition  to  the  visible  parts  of  the  spectrum  the  infra  red  and  ultra  violet  have 
been  studied,  the  former  being  discovered  by  Herschell  in  1800,  while  the  latter 
rays  were  noted  by  Ritter  and  Wollaston.  With  the  thermopile  Melloni  investi- 
gated the  heat  rays,  and  Langley  with  a  delicate  instrument  known  as  the  bolo- 
meter has  been  able  to  carry  on  the  investigation  of  radiant  energy  with  great 
success,  measuring  the  radiation  from  the  moon  and  even  from  a  fire-fly.  The 
discovery  of  photography  by  Niepce  (1827)  not  only  introduced  a  new  art,  but 
also  placed  additional  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  physicist  and  astronomer. 
The  accuracy  obtained  in  optical  measurements  led  to  the  suggestion  of  the  use 
of  the  wave  lenprth  of  certain  light  as  a  standard  of  length,  and  this  was  ac- 
compIi.<:hed  in  l8p2  by  Michelson  who  was  able  to  obtain  the  length  of  the 
Metre  of  the  Archives  at  Paris — the  standard  of  length  for  the  civilized  world — 
in  terms  of  the  wave  length  of  cadmium  light,  so  that  its  duplication  can  be 
accomplished  at  any  time  in  case  of  injury  or  loss.  The  development  of  theories 
of  vision  has  progressed  with  the  advance  of  optics  and  physiology.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  Young  stated  that  the  retina  had  three  different  recep- 
tive systems  which  were  senitive  to  red,  green  and  violet  respectively.  This 
theory  was  modified  by  HelmhoUz  and  ^Iaxwell  who  used  as  their  primary 
colors  red,  yellowish  green  and  ultramarine  blue. 

Electricity. — A  slight  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  frictional  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  the  voltaic  cell,  and  electrolysis  was  possessed  by  the  physicist 
of  1800.  Improving  the  voltaic  cell,  larger  quantities  of  electricity  were  at  the 
command  of  the  investigator,  and  from  a  suggestion  made  in  1803  the  storage 
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battery  was  developed,  being  constructed  in  a  practical  form  by  Plante  (1859) 
with  plates  of  lead  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid  through  which  a  current  passed. 
Electromagnetism  takes  its  beginning  from  Oersted's  discovery  (1819)  that  a 
magnet  was  affected  by  a  current  and  Ampere's  observation  that  two  curreoU 
act  towards  each  other  as  two  magnets.  Then  followed  the  galvanometer  of 
Schweigger  (1820),  increased  in  sensitiveness  by  the  astatic  needle  of  NobiU,  and 
developed  into  the  delicate  instrument  for  cable  signalling  of  Thomson.  In  1S26 
came  Ohm's  famous  law  defining  electromotive  force,  current  strowth  and 
resistance,  the  basis  of  modern  theories  and  electrical  measurements.  Sturgeon 
of  England  in  1825  constructed  an  electro-magnet  capable  of  lifting  twenty  times 
its  own  weight,  and  later  Henry  in  the  United  Sutes  made  electro-magnete 
of  great  power  and  conceived  the  idea  of  transmitting  to  them  along  a  conductor 
current  from  a  distance  which  would  perform  such  work  as  the  raising  of  a 
weight  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  this  form  of  signalling  being  the  first  electro- 
magnetic telegraph.  The  transition  to  the  dynamo  was  not  difficult,  and  after 
various  experiments  the  magneto  machine  with  the  shuttle  armature  of  Siemens 
(1856)  resulted,  and  then  the  dynamo  where  the  field  magnets  were  excited  hf 
the  current  from  the  armature.  Improvements  in  the  dynamo  soon  made  arc 
lighting  possible  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  followed  a  demand  for  a  small  and 
less  intense  lamp  which  was  satisfied  by  the  incandescent  lamps  of  Swan  (1879) 
and  Edison  (1880).  To  reverse  the  dynamo  and  use  it  as  a  motor  first  occurred 
to  Jacobs  (1850),  and  an  actual  practical  machine  of  this  kind  was  shown  at 
the  Vienna  Exposition  by  Fontaine  and  Gramme.  Early  dynamos  and  motors 
were  entirely  of  the  continuous  current  type,  but  it  was  soon  found  practical  and 
more  economical  to  furnish  not  continuous  but  alteraating  current  and  this 
system  is  now  used  for  the  long  distance  transmission  of  power.  The  first  app^ 
cation  of  the  electric  motor  to  traction  was  by  Siemens  and  Halskc  in  Berlin, 
but  the  rapid  adoption  and  improvement  of  this  source  of  motive  power  took 
place  in  the  United  States.  From  Henry's  bell  and  electromagnet  the  modem 
telegraph  has  developed,  but  the  telephone  did  not  come  for  some  years  after, 
the  earliest  suggestion  and  the  fundamental  idea  being  due  to  Bourseul  (1854)  a 
French  telegrapher,  while  Reis  of  Frankfort  (1861)  constructed  a  telephone 
which  would  transmit  musical  sounds  and  a  few  spoken  words,  and  Bell  (1876) 
invented  the  first  practical  telephone.    While  Gauss  studying  magnetic 

phenomena  he  devised  the  C.G.S.  or  absolute  system  of  units  in  which  all  the 
units  needed  are  derived  from  the  fundamental  units  of  length  (centimeter), 
mass  (gramme)  and  time  (second).  The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  modem  discussions  was  first  enunciated  by  Oerk 
Maxwell  and  consisted  in  the  statement  that  light  and  electromagnetic  phenom- 
ena are  of  the  same  nature  consisting  of  motion  in  the  same  medium.  The 
electromagnetic  waves  were  first  produced  by  Hertz,  and  when  the  instrument 
known  as  the  coherer  was  devised  the  transmission  of  signals  or  wireless  tele- 
graphy was  possible.  The  passage  of  electrici^  through  a  vacuum  or  highly 
rarefied  gas  was  also  investigated  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  vacuum 
most  interesting  effects  were  produced.  From  the  cathode  rays  thus  found  and 
studied  by  Hertz  and  Lenard  the  next  step  was  to  the  X-rays  of  Roentgea  which 
traversed  opaque  objects.  They  were  followed  by  the  new  but  somewhat  similar 
forms  of  radiation  found  to  emanate  from  uranium  compounds,  and  their  dis- 
covery marks  the  closing  years  of  a  century  whose  wonderful  advances  in  this 
science  can  be  suggested  only,  rather  than  described,  here. 

PSTCHOLOQT.—Immanuel  Kant,  writing  in  i^,  declared  that  psychology 
could  never  attain  the  rank  of  a  true  science.  This  judgment  was  doubtless  based, 
to  some  extent,  upon  the  unscientific  character  of  the  ErfaMrm^iSMfUiUnmde  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  played  so  targe  a  part  in  German  popular  philosophy. 
But  the  arguments  by  which  Kant  himself  sustains  his  position  are  of  an  a  priori 
nature.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  there  can  be  no  true  science  without  mathe- 
matics, and,  as  mental  process  evinces  only  one  dimension,  that  of  time,  a  scientific 
psychology  is  impossible.  The  result  of  any  attempt  at  mathematical  treatment 
would,  at  best,  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  science  of  mind  that  a  list  of  tiie 
properties  or  the  straight  line  bears  to  geometry.  In  the  second  place,  psychd- 
ogy  can  never  be  an  experimental  discipline.  For  no  thinking  subject  will 
advisedly  submit  himself  to  our  experiments:  nor  could  we  reap  advantage  from 
an  experimental  inquiry,  even  were  its  conditions  so  far  realized.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  psychological^  method,  of  introspection,  that  it  changes  and  distorts 
the  objects  upon  which  it  is  directed.  A  natural  history  of  mind,  then,  we  may 
some  day  possess;  a  scierce  of  mind  is  out  of  the  question. 

Kant  laid  his  finger  upon  three  points  of  weakness:  the  lack  of  exact  formulation, 
the  lack  of  experimental  control,  and  the  lack  of  an  objective  method.  The 
remedying  of  these  three  defects,  in  chronological  sequence,  has  raised  modem 
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psychology  to  the  place  which  it  now  holds  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  And 
although  science  is  international,  and  all  the  civilized  nations  have  had  their  share 
in  the  psychological  movement,  we  must  add  that  the  impulse  to  reform  was  given, 
in  every  case^  by  Kant's  countrymen. 

Herbart. — First  in  the  list  of  reformers  stands  the  name  of  J.  F.  Herbart  (1776- 
1841).  Herbart  pointed  out,  as  early  as  1808,  that  the  stream  of  consciousness  is 
a  product  of  two  dimensions,  time  and  intensity.  Ideas  difTer  not  only  in  duration, 
and  in  their  position  within  a  temporal  continuum,  but  also  tn  strength,  insistence, 
vividness.  But  where  we  have  two  variables  there  we  have  the  possibility  of 
mathematical  application.  It  is  true  that  the  elaborate  constructions  and  dynamical 
formulae  of  the  Herbartian  system  are  now  disregarded.  But  if  Herbart's  work 
is  now  antiquated  it  is  none  the  less  fundamental.  There  are  periods  in  the 
history  of  a  science,  as  there  are  in  the  history  of  the  individual,  where  events  of 
the  first  magnitude  are  crowded  into  brief  spaces  of  time;  and  we  are  apt,  in  such 
cases,  to  neglect  the  beginning  for  the  end.  Herbart  should  be  remembered,  first, 
as  the  man  who,  by  his  scathing  criticism  of  the  vicious  faculty-systems,  cleared 
the  ground  for  a  saner  view  of  the  nature  of  mind;  and,  secondly,  as  the  embodied 
refutation  of  Kant's  first  objection. 

Feckner. — Modem  psychology  took  shape  as  the  resultant  of  many  forces. 
Physics,  astronomy,  physiology  and  philosophy  each  contributed  something 
towards  the  final  result.  If,  however,  we  are  to  name  one  man  as  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  science,  our  choice  must  fall,  without  hesitation,  upon  G.  T. 
Fechner.  Fechner's  life  (1801-1887)  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century; 
and  his  Elemenie  der  Psychophysik  (i860)  marks  an  epoch  in  psychology.  His 
guiding  principle  was  the  correlation  of  mental  process  with  the  physical  stimulus 
which  excites  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  application  of  this  principle  opens  the  door  to 
a  valid  employment  of  mathematical  formulae  in  the  sphere  of  mind.  It  is  clear 
further,  that  it  objectifies  the  subject  matter  of  psychology,  and  so  furnishes  the 
conditions  of  psychological  experimentation.  And  with  the  beginnings  of  exact 
formulation  and  of  experimental  control  came  the  first  inkling  of  an  objective 
psychological  method.  Fechner's  work  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  and 
his  achievement  greatly  underestimated.  His  overhasty  generalization  of  Weber's 
Law  has  thrown  undeserved  discredit  upon  the  psychophysics  at  large,  and  his 
personal  occupation  with  the  intensive  aspect  of  consciousness  has  tended  to 
restrict  the  field  of  study  in  popular  estimation.  Weber's  Law  stands  to-day  as  but 
one  among  many  uniformities  of  mental  function;  and  experimental  psychology 
has  passed  beyond  the  intensi^  of  sensation,  beyond  sensation  itself,  to  grapple 
whh  more  complex  processes  and  with  total  conscious  states.  But  we  owe  to 
Fechner  the  general  principle  which  underlies  as  postulate  all  later  experimental 
work:  the  principle  that  mental  process  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  measur- 
able material  processes.  We  owe  to  him,  further,  a  number  of  schemata  or  pat- 
terns of  experimential  inquiry,  carefully  and  thoroughly  worked  out  Upon  a 
mathematical  basis, — the  'psychophysical  measurement-methods,'  as  they  are  now 
called.  And  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  finally,  experimental  monographs  in  the 
spheres  of  feeling  and  perception,  which  will  serve  as  models  of  investigation 
for  many  generations. 

IVundt. — Fechner,  then,  reaffirmed  Herbart's  answer  to  Kant,  and  himself 
answered  Kant's  second  objection.  The  refutation  of  the  third  Kantian  criticism 
was  reserved  for  W.  M.  Wundt  (b.  1832).  We  have  learned  from  Wundt  that 
introspection,  rightly  conducted,  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  which  is  its 
object;  that  introspection  consists  in  nothing  else  than  an  attentive  experience  of 
the  process  in  question,  and  a  subsequent  account  of  it  in  fittinf^  words;  and  that 
the  psychological  experiment  supplies  the  conditions  under  which  the  results  of 
introspection  attain  a  comparative  value, — in  other  words,  provides  psychology 
with  a  method  of  objective  validity.  Wundt,  again,  by  the  foundation  of  the  first 
psychological  laboratory  in  1870,  assured  for  Fechner  s  principle  of  correlation  a 
continued  and  impartial  trial.  He  has  himself  carried  the  principle  a  step  beyond 
the  point  at  which  Fechner  left  it,  insisting  that  mental  process  is  to  be  paralleled, 
not  only  with  physical  stimulus,  but  with  neural  process,  and  thus  adding  an 
'intemid'  to  Fccnner's  'external  psychophysics.*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Wundt's 
physiological  psychology  has  not  done  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  But  we  must 
distinguish  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  expectation.  Psychology  ranks 
to-day  as  a  science  among  the  sciences;  she  has  her  laboratories  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world,  her  technical  journals  in  all  civilized  languages;  she  has  at  her 
disposal  a  vast  body  of  results,  factual  and  methodical,  in  the  domain  of  the  simpler 
mental  processes;  she  has  established  a  goodly  number  of  laws  of  the  inner 
experience;  and  she  is  successfully  attacking  the  more  subtle  problems  of  attention 
and  action,  of  judgment  and  discrimination. 

The  English  JfAoot— Turning  from  Germany  to  England,  we  find  the  empirical 
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psychology  that  has  its  roots  in  John  Locke  bearing  fmit  worthy  of  a  scientific 
century.  This  psychology  eschews  physiology;  its  aim  is  the  exact  analysis  ot 
mind,  considered  as  the  organ  of  knowing.  ,  Avowedly  empirical  in  aim  and 
method,  it  is  at  first  somewhat  distrustful  of  the  German  revoltition;  a  psychology 
that  builds  upon  experience,  and  builds  successfully,  seems  to  have  no  need  of 
experiment  The  work  of  the  traditional  English  school  culminates  in  the  two 
monumental  works  (1855,  1859)  of  A.  Bain  (b.  1818).  H.  Spencer  (b.  i8ao)  brings 
within  its  scope  a  wide  range  of  new  problems,  by  his  thorough-going  applicatioti 
of  the  genetic  principle  (1855).  The  English  Dsychology  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
centnry  has  a  more  international  flavor.  Following  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Locke  and  Hume,  Mill  and  Bain,  it  still  derives  much  from  Herbart  and  ibe 
Herbartians,  from  Lotze  and  Wundt. 

Activity  i»  ali  Countries. — These  are  the  two  main  directions  of  psychological 
advance.  If,  now,  we  look  at  the  present  status  of  the  science,  we  see  the  signs 
of  activity  in  many  and  various  fields.  France  has  worthily  exploited  the  heritage 
of  empirical  psychology  that  she  received  from  the  i8th  centuiy;  she  has  adopted 
the  experimental  method,  and  applied  it  to  genetic  uses:  and  she  takes  the  lead 
in  the  new  discipline  of  'social'  psychology.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
many, England  and  America  upon  comparative  psychology;  the  animal  mint!  is 
gradually  becoming  intenieible,  and  'instinct'  losing  its  old-time  mystery.  The 
United  States  is  second  only  to  Germany  in  the  psychophysical  sphere;  has  taken 
'child  psychology'  and  the  application  of  psychological  principles  to  the  art  of 
education  as  its  peculiar  province;  and  rivals  France  in  its  contributions  to  the 
psychology  of  the  social  organism.  International  congresses  bring  together  the 
representatives  of  mental  science,  500  at  a  time,  from  Europe,  Asia  and  America. 
The  outcome  of  all  this  labor  and  enthnsiasirt  cannot  yet  be  estimated  in  detail 
Wundt's  laboratory,  be  it  remembered,  has  but  recently  attained  its  twenty-first 
birthday;  and  psychology  from  its  historical  connection  with  philosophy  and  its 
intrinsic  relation  to  such  disciplines  as  ethics  and  sociology,  requires  more  ex- 
tended and  deeper-laid  foundations  than  do  the  sciences  that  find  their  common 
origin  in  mechanics.  Mistakes,  then,  may  be  expected.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
made  in  plenty:  we  saw  that  Fechner,  while  he  committed  no  error  of  principle, 
erred  in  fact  by  his  apotheosis  of  Weber's  Law;  and  we  maj  add  that  even 
Helmholtz's  rcptrtation  fails  to  sustain  his  theories  of  color  vision  and  of  space 
perception.  Where  such  men  go  astray,  it  would  be  absnrd  to  suppose  that  error 
and  prejudice  and  misdirection  of  energy  are  not  playing  their  full  part  in  current 
psychological  work.  But  Fechner  and  Helmholtz  were,  none  the  less,  psychol- 
ogists of  the  first  rank,  and  the  task  of  exploration  is  pushed  on  none  the  Wss 
surely  because  the  guides  are  sometimes  misled  and  the  careless  and  incompetent 
fall  by  the  way. 

COimNEITFAIj  LITBKATUSE — It  has  become  commonplace  to  say  that 
literature  is  the  mirror  of  life.  Sentimcntalism  {Werihcr)  intermingled  with 
classicism  prevailing  in  the  last  quarter  of  the_  i8th  century  reflected  the 
sierlich-manttrlichkrit  displayed  in  the  powdered  wigs,  the  stately  minnet-tnnes 
and  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of  court  life.  It  was  the  calm  preceding  the 
storm  of  which  the  first  and  most  violent  outbursts  were  the  dark  days  of 
1789-513.  These  were  signs  that  the  forms  of  aristocratic  feudalism  had  otitlived 
their  usefulness.  Steam  revolutionized  the  industrial  system;  free  competition 
was  only  the  economic  aspect  of  individualism — the  keynote  of  the  19th 
century.  Through  the  many  impacts  received  in  the  general  tussle  while  Europe 
was  the  field  of  exercise  for  Napoleon's  unbridled  genius,  the  continental  nations 
came  to  self-consciousness.  The  abstract  conception  "man"  gave  wav  to  crea- 
tions of  flesh  and  blood.  A  German,  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Russian,  a 
Pole  are  the  objects  of  interest  and  study;  not  man  in  general.  Of  the  two  su- 
preme types  of  Hellenic  classical  beauty,  Schiller  had  died  in  1805.  and  the 
Olympian  Goethe,  thoueh  tenaciously  chnging  to  dassidsm.  presented  enough 
elements  in  his  later  works  ultimately  to  bring  his  followers  to  romanticism. 

Romanticism. — The  third  decade  of  the  century  saw  this  movement  in  full 
swing.  It  broke  out  in  Germany  with  renewed  force  after  a  twenty-year  inter- 
ruption (Goethe  and  Schiller)  which  had  followed  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period- 
Of  the  three  princioal  articles  of  romantic  faith — love  of  the  mysterious  and 
picturesque:  subjectivity;  and  breaking  loose  from  artistic  traditions  and  con- 
ventions— the  first  two  had  been  present  in  the  early  romantic  productions  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century,  including  Goethe's  works  like  Cots  tw 
Berlichingen  (177.1).  But  the  spirit  of  self-assertion  against  the  shackles  of 
formalism  was  chiefly  a  new  product — a  necessary ,  reaction  from  the  classical 
domination.  The  powerful  coterie  of  the  Brothers  Schlegel,  Thieck  and  Novali? 
was  the  aesthetic  and  theoretical  champion  of  the  new  movement.  Goethe  was 
influenced  by  it  in  his  latest  creations — Wandtrjahren,  Watdverwomdsehafirn, 
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etc.  In  France,  romanticism  found  support  in  Hugo  (1802-85).  His  Odts  et 
Baliades  (1826),  Orientaies  (iSaB),  and  the  drama  Cromwell  were  bombs 

thrown  into  the  camp  of  self-complacent  classicists,  while  the  preface  to  CromwrU 
laid  down  the  theoretical  foundations  of  his  romanticism,  and  Hemani  (1830) 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  "unities"  in  drama.  In  Italy  Leopardi's  odes,  in  which 
Weltschmers  found  a  classical  form,  were  the  cry  of  anguish  of  a  precocious 
genius  on  realizing  the  lethargy  into  which  Italy  had  fallen  from  her  former 
supremacy  in  art  and  letters.  It  was  the  rallying  call  to  national  unity  in  an 
idiom  of  perfection  long  considered  lost.  But  the  lofty  serenity  of  Leopardi's 
thought  was  supplanted  by  Manzoni's  romantic  spirit.  The  tragedy  //  Conte  di 
Carmagnola  (1820),  though  praised  by  Goethe,  and  the  psychological  drama 
Adekhi  (1822)  were  hardly  noticed;  but  his  masterpiece  /  Promessi  Sposi  (1827)— 
a  novel  of  inward  psychology  and  not  of  external  accessories — marked  the 
trimnph  of  the  new  school.  In  Russia  Pushkin  inaugurated  romanticism  with 
his  Ruslan  ^ttd  Lyudmila  (1820)  which  he  followed  up  by  the  Shakespearean 
drama  Boris  Goaunoff  (1825)  and  the  Byronic  verse-novel  Yevgeni  Onyegin 
(1825-32),  while  Mickiewicz  did  the  same  in  Poland  with  his  Ballads  (1822)  and 
later  his  Ancestors  and  Conrad  Wallenrod.  Though  the  classicists  displayed  stub- 
bom  resistance,  their  bulwarks  were  demolished  by  the  current  of  events,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  romantic  movement  was  dominant  throuRhout  Europe.  The 
passionate  lyrics  and  dreamy  plays  of  dc  Musset,  the  semi-pamassian  oolish  of 
Gamier  (1811-72).  the  great  historical  frescoes  of  Dumas,  the  titanic  humani^ 
of  Balzac,  the  reckless  disregard  of  accepted  conventions  by  George  Sand,  all 
in  a  measure  go  back  to  the  power  of  Hugo's  lyrics  and  his  noble  series  of 
novels  beginning  with  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (1831). 

The  years  preceding  the  revolutionary  days  of  1838  produced  the  brilliant 
crowd  of  young  Germany — the  paradoxical  combination  of  fiendish  malice  and 
womanly  tenderness  and  passion  known  as  Heine;  the  less  poetical  but  almost 
equally  brilliant  Borne,  and  Laube.  They  gave  the  German  ked  its  final  per- 
fection; they  swept  away  the  extremes  of  romanticism  by  the  lashes  of  sarcasm 
and  caricature.  While  the  tendency  towards  national  nnification  brought  a  host 
of  patriotic  poets,  only  the  works  of  Geibel  (1805-84)  have  the  ring  of  genuine 
art  about  them.  In  Italy  the  first  attempts  of  Garibaldi  precede  by  a  short  time 
Manzoni's  recasting  (1840)  of  his  Promessi  Sfiosi  into  the  Tuscan  dialect  in  the 
attempt  to  give  it  a  pan-Italian  garb.  The  second  French  empire,  with  its 
bourgeois  ideals,  was  the  period  of  greatest  activity,  of  the  proud  gathering  of 
the  pamassitns,  the  men  of  golden  feet  and  clay  heads.  Metre  and  external 
finish  were  reduced  to  a  cult;  the  subject  matter  to  a  mere  excuse  for  the  artis- 
tic form.  If  these  were  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Romantic  movement  on 
the  side  of  Th^ophile  Gautier,  from  the  same  movement  on  the  other  hand 
issued  the  later  realistic  school.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  that  litera- 
ture received  a  great  impetus  towards  development  on  new  and  original  lines. 
The  romantic  school  of  Pushkin,  Mickiewicz  and  Slowacki  directed  the  Slavic 
authors  towards  the  study  of  the  life  of  their  nations  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
their  own  time.  Gogol,  who  started  with  the  humorous  sketches  of  sunny 
Ukraina — ^half-tales,  half-phantasies — soon  ventured  upon  the  road  of  the  new 
natural  school,  with  his  comedy  The  Revisor  (1836).  Throughout  the  comedy, 
rollicking  fun  and  stinging  wit  were  tinged  by  sadness,  that  had  a  tragic  note 
about  it.  It  was  the  bitter  laugh  of  a  poet  who  saw  the  whole  of  life  as 
made  up  of  paltry  things,  that  pass  unnoticed  by  the  crowd.  Dead  Sottls  (1841-2) 
embraced  the  whole  of  Russia,  from  peasant  to  highest  official,  and  pictured  it 
in  mighty  strokes  of  humor  and  severe  realism.  The  critic  Byelinski  from  the 
Hegelian  romantic  idealism  turned  to  healthy  realism,  and  became  the  champion 
of  (jogol  and  the  "natural"  school.  Henceforth  a  literary  production  was  ap- 
proved in  such  degree  as  it  furthered  the  attainment  of  the  social  and  ethical 
ideals  of  society,  and  condemned  when  it  tore  itself  away  from  life  and  was 
"art  for  art's  sake."  The  decade  of  the  Forties  was  a  brilliant  epoch  in  Russian 
literature:  the  future  literary  glory  of  Russia  was  all  more  or  less  a  direct 
product  of  Byelinski's  school. 

The  Rise  of  the  Novel. — The  chief  characteristic  of  this  period  of  continental 
literature  is  the  ascendancy  of  the  novel  as  the  type  of  "literature"  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  poetry  which  had  reigned  supreme.  The 
truth  is  that  the  great  advance  in  the  exact  sciences  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
was  anything  but  conducive  to  poetry.  To  men  of  science,  poets  were  mere 
dreamers;  hard  facts — psychological,  historical,  economic  and  sociological — were 
demanded  in  literary  productions.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  realistic  school  in 
France  with  its  materialistic  conceptions.  The  works  of  Stendhal,  goinR  back 
to  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  the  stupendous  Comidit-Hunuune,  followed 
by  Madmu  Bwary  and  other  books  firmly  established  the  movement  The 
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followers  of  Stendhal,  Balzac  and  GauUer.  Huysmans,  de  Goncouit,  Zob, 
Mendes,  Maupassant  and  partly  Alphonse  Daudet,  presently  evolved  into  the 
naturalistic  school  sneeringly  called  protocolists."  The  novel  in  their  hands  set 
forth  phenomena  of  psychical  and  moral  life,  recorded  with  almost  photographic 
accuracy,  and  seasoned  with  more  or  less  literary  quality,  so  as  to  make  attrac- 
tive reading;  for  the  facts  presented  were  usually  drawn  from  repellent  situa- 
tions.  Hungary  too,  came  to  the  world's  notice  through  Jokai,  a  romantic  in 
early  youth,  a  fanciful  realist  after  50  years  of  literary  activity.  In  hi?  works 
(over  300  volumes)  he  drew  the  whole  life  of  his  country  with  tbe  hand  of  a 
master  in  vivid  delineation  and  glowing  colors.  In  Germany  the  third  quarttf 
of  the  19th  century  can  boast  of  very  few  representative  names.  Gustav 
Freytag  in  his  historical  and  realistic  novels  and  Sptelhagen  grappling  with 
sociological  questions,  are  the  only  ones  until  more  recent  times.  The  place  of 
honor  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades  of  the  century  is  given  to  newcomers 
in  European  literature.  The  small  countries  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  Russia 
produce  perhaps  the  greatest  writers  of  the  close  of  the  century.  The  Nor- 
wegians Bjornsen  and  Ibsen,  writers  of  historical  novels  in  the  romantic  strain 
until  about  1870,  subsequently  busy  themselves  with  broadly  realistic  descriptions 
of  Norwegian  city  and  home  life,  and  their  works  dealing  with  social  problems 
place  them  in  the  very  front  rank  of  continental  writers.  In  Russia  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Forties  was  forcibly  cut  short  by  Nicholas  I.  after  the  uphea\-als 
of  1848  in  Europe.  In  his  fear  of  revolutionary  outbreaks  he  wiped  out  the 
liberal  tendencies  which  had  inspired  TurgenyefTs  Annals  of  a  Sportsnum  (1847), 
and  the  Fifties  presented  a  field  of  desolation.  The  Sixties  stand  for  everything 
that  is  best  in  Russian  literature.  The  extreme  idealism  charactertistic  of  the 
Russian  is  curiously  interwoven  with  an  aversion  to  anything  affected,  unnatural 
or  strained,  that  is  in  its  way  quite  as  pronounced  and  remarkable  as  the  ancient 
Greek's  absolute  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  and  sense  of  proportion.  From  this 
combination  of  idealism  and  uncompromising  realism  has  sprung  the  modem 
Russian  novel  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Turgenyeff,  Dostoyefski  and  Tols- 
toy, to  mention  those  best  known  to  foreign  readers.  The  unusual  power  of  the 
Russian  authors  of  placing  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  personages  de- 
scribed brought  the  trait  of  pity  to  Russian  novels  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  arraigning  method  of  the  French  "naturalistic"  school.  Through  the 
"peasantist"  literature  of  the  Seventies  and  the  comparative  lull  of  the  £i|(bties 
and  part  of  the  Nineties,  the  Russians  have  consistently  held  their  ground  tn  the 
line  of  fiction,  and  the  works  of  the  latter  day  "verists,  realists,  naturalists  et  Mri 
iptanti,  like  Bourget,  Loti,  Prevost,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann.  Fogazzaro,  d'An- 
nnnzio,  Serao,  are  all  confessedly  lineal  relatives  of  Anna  Karenina,  War  and 
Peace,  Crime  and  Punishment,  Liza,  Rudin,  etc.  The  over-exuberant  zeal  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  school  brought  on  a  reaction  in  certain  quarters,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "art  for  art's  sake,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  decadents,  symbolists  and  mystics 
of  the  Nineties.  The  rabid  individualism  deified  in  the  passionate  outbursts  of 
Nietzsche  is  their  battle-cry:  give  full  vent  to  jour  individuality  untrammeled-and 
unadorned,  and  you  produce  the  highest  conceivable  works  of  art.  Another  literary 
current  away  from  realism  is  the  latest  romantic  revival,  which  found  its  greatest 
representative  in  Rostand.  What  was  considered  a  dead  issue  took  a  new  lease 
01  life  and  the  old  question  of  pure  art  versus  art  with  socid  tendencies  or  realism 
cropped  up  again.     

BNOUSH  AND  ABSBRIOAM  LlTilKATURD^The  Anglo-Saxon  literatnre 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  had  to  deal  with  a  life  more  complex  than  has  any 
previous  age  and  more  enthusiastic  than  any  except,  perhaps,  the  l^izabethan.  It 
has  been  an  age  of  new  thought.  A  whole  new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  man  has 
drawn  attention  to  man's  personal  problems.  A  myriad  of  new  inventions  hare 
enriched  his  life.  Increased  facilities  of  communication  have  brought  all  classes  of 
men  in  closer  touch  with  one  another ;  increased  facilities  for  publication  have  given 
an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  each  nian*s  personal  problem.  Men  have 
become  interested  in  one  another  as  well  as  in  their  own  habits  of  thought 

One  result  of  all  this  interest  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  in  popniarity  of 
fiction,  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  most  convenient  literary  form  for  the 
indication  of  human  character.  It  has  exhibited  no  single  tenden<7  during  the 
centuiy.  Its  phases  have  varied  with  the  phases  of  general  thought  Between  181 1 
and  1018  Jane  Austen's  novels  appeared,  simple  and  sincere  pictures  of  real  life. 
Scott's,  on  the  other  hand,  reproduced  the  pageantry  of  ancient  days  as  he  saw  it; 
and  although  his  stories  have  had  an  enormous  influence  on  his  successors,  they  do 
not  represent  the  "human"  spirit  which  ran  through  the  century.  With  Dickens, 
Thackeray.  Bronte.  Lever,  and  Trollope  Uiere  was  a  return  to  die  novel  of  manners. 
Charles  Kingsley  set  forth  certain  phases  of  soctdl^cal  fermentations.  Charin 
Reade  returned  to  the  dramatic  novd.    "George  0iot"  represented  systematic 
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analysis  and  synthesis  of  human  character.  During  a  period  preceding  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  the  centui?,  expression  of  phases  of  life  became  more  exact 
Influenced  in  a  measure  by  the  French  realists,  a  few  authors,  George  Moore  and 
Thomas  Hardy  among  them,  tried  to  show  life  "realistically."  "Realism,"  how- 
ever, never  took  a  strong  hold  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  At  the  same  time  that 
Moore  and  Hardy  were  recording  the  experiences  of  Esther  Waters  and  Jude  the 
Obscure,  George  Meredith  was  creating  his  series  of  impressionist  character  studies. 
His  stories,  Stevenson's  romances,  and  Hardy's  Tess  outlasted  realism. 

li^  America  interest  in  life  problems  was  chiefly  represented  by  Hawthorne,  the 
greatest  of  our  novelists,  and  in  later  years  by  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  and  Mr. 
Henry  James.  Cooper,  who  preceded  Hawttiome,  followed  Scott  as  a  romanticist 
The  other  ^;ure  of  chief  importance  in  American  fiction  is  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  who 
developed  the  short  story,  a  form  of  fiction  in  which  Hawthorne  also  excelled. 
Afterward,  with  the  growth  of  periodicals,  it  became  exceedingly  popular.  In  the 
latter  years  of  the  century  Mr.  Kipling  was  the  chief  exponent  of  this  form. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  century  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  "problem  novel'* 
and  a  return  to  the  historical  romance. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  readers  had  increased  enormously,  and  the  sale  of 
novels  had  obtained  a  proportionate  growth.  Interest  in  poetry  and  in  the  drama 
as  literature,  however,  had  apparently  waned. 

Poetry. — In  the  b^mning  of  the  century  poetry  flourished,  particularly  in  England. 
The  little  company  of  writers,  including  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Landor,  and,  besides  them,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  and  Byron,  all  lived  and  wrote 
between  1800  and  1850.  All,  except  Scott,  were  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  expressed  each  in  his  own  way  the  working  out  of  the 
personality  of  men.  To  this  period  belongs  also  the  romantic  Tom  Moore.  These 
poets  produced  among  longer  poems  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Besides  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  the  two  figures  that  stand  out  in  greatest 
relief  among  the  poets  of  the  century  are  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing; Tennyson  for  his  perfection  of  form  as  well  as  for  his  charming  thought, 
and  Browning  for  his  splendid  dramatic  strength  and  deep  insight  into  human 
nature.  Another  school  of  poets  arose  in  the  last  half  century—the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
including  chiefly  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  William  Morris.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  is  in  a  measure  allied  with  this  school.  Their  poetry  was  distinguished 
for  beautiful  form  and  unconventional  thought.  Among  other  English  poets  who 
cannot  be  passed  over  even  in  this  brief  review  are  Macaulay,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
and  particularly  Matthew  Arnold.  In  the  latest  years  of  the  century  a  number  of 
poets  were  producing  verse  more  or  less  sound,  among  them  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Kipling. 

America  has  produced  but  one  eminent  school  of  poets,  that  company  of  literary 
men  who  lived  in  or  near  Boston  during  the  middle  of  the  century — Lowell,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  Longfellow.  Their  poetry  is  simple  and  sincere,  but,  as  a  whole, 
hardly  as  lofty  in  thought  as  the  poetry  of  Bryant  and  Emerson.  Amoiw  the  other 
American  poets,  Halleck  and  Drake,  the  erratic  Poe,  Bayard  Taylor,  Bret  Harte, 
and  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  read. 

Essays  and  Criticism. — This  has  been  a  century  of  essay  and  criticism.  With  the 
early  poets  in  England  were  associated  critics  of  literature,  who  wrote  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Westminster,  Blackwood's,  the 
London  Magasine,  and  other  periodicals.  Many  of  the  poets  were  themselves  essay- 
ists— for  example,  Coleridge  and  Landor.  To  this  period  belong  the  works  of 
Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  and  Lamb.  Later  in  the  century  came  Thackeray,  the 
intellectual  Macaulay,  the  truculent  Carlyle,  whose  thought  had.  perhaps,  as  great  an 
influence  in  developing  individualism  as  that  of  any  writer  of  his  century,  Ruskin, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Walter  Pater,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  There  was  developed 
a  system  of  analytical  criticism  of  literature,  which  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
century  in  a  measure  crowded  out  by  the  inrush  into  the  periodicals  of  new  facts; 
but  criticisms  of  manners  and  morals  have  endured.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
duced among  essayists  and  critics  Irving,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Diaries  Dudley 
Warner,  Howells,  Burroughs,  and,  overtopping  all  of  these,  Emerson. 

Periodicals. — ^The  increase  in  the  number  of  periodicals  has  been  very  great.  In 
England  the  development  has  been  chiefly  in  the  line  of  reviews,  wherein  criticism 
of  literature  and  affairs  has  been  predominant,  although  Blackwood's,  which  pub- 
lished fiction,  was  founded  early  in  the  century.  In  America  there  has  been  an 
enormous  development  of  the  popular  magazine.  A  few  decades  ago  such  magazines 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  letters  and  to  description  of  travel,  for  at  that  time  the 
world  was  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  to-day.  At  present  most  of  the  American 
m^azines  include  articles  on  topics  of  the  day.  They  were  partly  forced  to-adopt 
^s  measure  on  account  of  the  onnpetition  of  the  newspaper  in  public  interest 
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The  new^apers  have  encroached  tipon  the  monthly  magazine  and  have  impcrSM 
the  existence  of  the  weekly  magazine.  They  present  not  only  criticism  of  all  ptaase^ 
of  art,  but  also  fiction,  often  by  eminent  writers.  Their  work  is  not  asmllj  of  good 
quality,  but  is  widely  read.  The  nu^:azines  of  the  United  States  have  in  late  ytars 
attained  large  circulation  in  England,  and  Engli^  magazines  have  made  an  eSorl 
to  compete  with  them  along  their  own  lines,  but  England  still  maintains  a  nnmber 
of  magazines  of  criticism,  whereas  in  America  the  North  American  Review,  mainly 
devoted  to  affairs,  and  The  Bookman,  Critic,  Nation,  and  Dial,  devoted  to  literature, 
are  the  only  really  critical  magazines.  The  century  produced  a  consideraWe  nnber 
of  writers  on  sociology,  science,  and  philosophy.  Among  the  books  that  have  bad 
the  greatest  influence  are  Darwin's  The  Origin  of  Species,  the  works  of  Spencer  and 
Huxley,  and  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

In  history  the  tendency  in  the  later  years  of  the  century  has  been  to  describe  not 
so  much  the  wars  of  kings  as  the  progress  of  peoples.  In  En^and,  Hallam.  BncUe. 
Carlyle,  Macatilay,  Froude,  Freeman,  Lecky,  and  Greene;  m  America,  Bancroft, 
Motley,  Prescott,  and  Fiske  represent  this  spirit. 

AlOIBICAN  LIBBABIES  In  almost  every  particular  the  library  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the  last  century  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  country.  If  the  library  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  edacational  system,  this 
is  emphatically  the  case.  This  brief  sketch  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  Ameri- 
can library  movement. 

In  1801  when  the  population  was  five  and  one-third  millions  there  were  64 
libraries  intended  for  popular  use— or  including  Dr.  Bray's  parish  libraries— per- 
haps 100  collections  accessible  to  the  people,  containing  in  all  not  far  from  loo.ooo 
volumes.  The  oldest  American  library,  that  of  Har^-ard  CoHege.  founded  in  1638, 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  only  a  little  over  12.000  volames;  (be 
largest,  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  had  in  1807  but  i8.,^9l  volumes.  Leas 
than  half  a  dozen  had  1,000  each  and  the  average  was  500  volumes.  In  1850  Dr. 
lewett  reported  644  libraries  (exclusive  of  district  schools)  with  2,144,069  volames. 
The  special  government  report  of  1876  enumerates  3.647  libraries  of  300  volumes 
or  more,  with  an  agrgregate  of  12,276,964  volumes.  In  1896  (the  date  of  the  last 
exact  figures  obtainable)  there  were  7,191  such  libraries  with  34,596,258  volumes. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  8,000  American  libraries 
of  300  or  more  volumes,  with  an  aggregate  of  40,000.000  volames.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  realty  and  endowments  of  these  libraries  places  them  close  to 
$100,000,000. 

At  the  beginning  and  throng^iout  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  typical  libruy 
was  the  proprietary  or  athenaeum  library — supported  by  a  stock  company  ind 
available  only  to  its  members.  The  first  tax-supported  library  was  that  of  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H.  (1833),  Besides  support  from  taxation,  the  last  decade  witnessed  gifts 
to  libraries  exceeding  $24,000,000.  Andrew  Carnegie  alone  has  given  upwards  erf 
$10,000.000 — of  this  over  $3,500,000  m  1899.  The  last  decade  also  has  seen  5 
libraries  built  or  begun  whose  aggregate  cost  will  exceed  $15,000,000.  These 
notable  examples  include  the  Library  of  Congress,  $6,950,000;  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  $2,500,000  and  the  New  York  Public  Library,  $2,500,000  (at  least).  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  collections  are  the  Congressional  Library,  1.000.000  volomes 
and  pamphlets,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $513,553  and  the  Boston  Public  Libnry, 
750,000  volumes,  receiving  $255,000  from  the  city,  and  the  income  from  an  endow- 
ment of  $273,000.  Some  idea  of  the  "work"  done  by  these  insHtutions  is  shows 
by  the  fact  that  the  Boston  institution  circulated  in  the  year  1899-igoo.  1^51.451 
volumes  to  63,695  registered  borrowers.  In  the  same  period  the  Philadelphia  Free 
Library  circulated  1,758,851  volumes. 

The  New  Spirit. — During  the  century,  and  especially  daring  its  last  quarter, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  American  Library  Association,  the  spirit  and 
aim?  of  all  library  activity  have  changed.  Formeriy  the  librarian  strove  to  get 
and  keep  his  books,  fdvinR  them  out— not  always  luigmdgingly — to  those  who 
demanded  them.  Then  the  constituency  was  chiefly  composed  of  scholars  or 
students:  now  the  only  prerequisite  is  a  knowledge  of  the  first  "R."  and  even  tfaow 
of  the  picture-book  age  are  provided  for  and  welcomed.  In  place  of  formality, 
frigidity  and  cumbersomeness  has  come  "sweetness  and  light,"  attractiveness, 
cordiality  and  simplicity.  This  change  in  spirit  has  called  for  a  new  type  of 
librarian.  Trustees  are  now  likely  to  seek  vigorous  men  and  women,  endowed 
with  special  aptitude  for  the  work  and  equipped  with  a  collegiate  education,  svp- 
plemetited  by  a  technical  course  in  one  of  the  training  schools  for  librarians.  TV 
n"d  librarian  of  a  great  modem  library  is  more  of  an  executive  officer  than  a 
scholar.  He  thinks  first  of  the  edacational  work  his  library  is  doing  and  inspires 
his  staff  with  the  same  spirit. 

Formerly  at  least  half  of  the  library  appropriation  was  expended  for  books. 
That  was  when  the  library  was  a  passive  agent.   But  with  the  effort  to  extend  iti 
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benefits  to  all  the  expenditure  for  books  forms  but  a  smsrtl  fraction  of  the  total 
appropriation.  In  Boston — the  greatest  city  library — out  of  a  $250,000  appropria* 
tioo  wiJy  about  $25,000  or  $35,000  go  for  new  accessions;  the  rest  is  used  for  theit 
care  and  circulation. 

The  Modern  Library  has  special  collections  for  reference,  collections  of  periodi- 
cals, newspapers,  patents,  public  documents,  manuscripts,  prints,  and  music, 
collections  for  the  children  and  for  the  blind,  with  a  trained  assistant  in  charge 
of  each.  It  sends  books  into  the  homes  not  simply  from  the  main  library,  bat 
throngb  branches  and  delivery  stations;  its  shelves  are  open,  inviting  direct  con- 
tact with  many  books;  bulletins,  reference  lists,  special  exhibitions  and  newspaper 
notices  are  all  called  into  service  to  advertise  and  bring  the  library  to  every 
home.  Of  these  agencies  none  is  more  hopeful  than  the  work  for  the  cbiMrcti. 
Gradually  the  library  has  won  the  right  to  be  considered  as  much  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  as  the  public  school.  The  idea  of  having  travelling  libraries 
sent  from  the  central  collection  to  the  school  buildings  is  winning  its  way. 

In  1835  the  New  York  school  district  library  law  was  passed.  This  was  the 
first  recognition  of  the  principle  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  public  libraries. 
New  Hampshire  passed  a  law  in  1849  allowing  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
same  purpose.  Now  almost  every  State  has  a  library  law.  In  1891  New  York 
State  began  the  sendinf;  out  of  travelling  libraries;  now  a  travelling  library  system 
has  been  established  in  42  States,  in  which  the  benefits  of  culture  are  extended  to 
the  smallest  hamlets.  Seventeen  States  have  libranf  commissions  which  distribute 
subsidies  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  rural  libraries  (usually  $100  to  each). 
In  1876  the  American  Library  Association  was  founded  and  by  its  efiforts  has 
made  librarianship  a  profession.  Now  there  are  30  state  and  local  associations, 
and  in  i8g6  a  library  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was  organ- 
ized. In  1887  a  school  of  library  economy  was  established  at  Columbia.  Later  it 
was  removed  to  Albany  and  renamed  the  New  York  State  Library  School  and  500 
of  its  graduates  are  in  library  work;  several  similar  schools  have  been  established 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  century's  progress  in  library  development 
its  last  decade  saw  the  most  rapid  growth.  The  earlier  period  was  one  of  pioneer 
work, — the  fight  for  existence  and  recognition;  than  came  the  solving  of  the 
technical  problems  of  cataloguing,  classification,  etc.;  in  recent  years  the  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  process  of  humanizing  and  vitalizing  the  library.  See 
Library  Association,  Ameeicak. 

HITSIC. — The  classical  traditions  of  Morart  and  Haydn,  in  whose  works  form 
reached  its  acme  of  perfection,  were  kept  up  by  men  like  Cherubini  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  Bnt  just  on  the  border  between  the  two  centuries  looms 
up  in  heavy  lines  the  figure  of  the  indomitable  Beethoven,  who  sounds  the  note 
01  unrest  and  turbulence  in  the  works  following  his  first  Symphony  composed 
on  Mozartean  lines.  His  uneven  temper,  though  it  brought  him  to  want, 
wrought  untold  Rood  for  the  democratization  of  music:  he  could  not  and  would 
not  get  along  with  Maecenases  and  had  to  appeal  to  the  many  for  a  hearing  of 
his  works.  Once  rid  of  the  encumbering  patrons  he  gave  free  rein  to  his 
feelings:  expression  was  his  object,  as  form  and  technique  h^d  been  fully 
developed  by  bis  predecessors.  Thus  was  born  Romaniicism.  His  departures  in 
form  (Scherzo  for  minuet;  descriptive  titles  for  symphonic  movements;  chorus 
and  solo  voices  in  the  IX  Symphony)  were  all  in  tne  line  of  expression,  without 
materially  altering  the  classical  structures.  His  followers  Schubert  and  Schu- 
mann carried  the  principle  of  expression  to  further  lengths.  Their  music  is 
more  often  punctuated  with  sound-combinations  that  exactly  express  the  emo- 
tion but  would  have  horrified  a  classicist.  Another  "romantic,"  Mendelssohn,  is 
the  elegiac  romantic,  though  strictly  classical  as  to  form.  The  striving  for 
definite  expression  in  music  gave  rise  to  the  Symphonic  poem.  The  composer 
was  guided  by  a  poetic  work  in  his  composition,  and  the  hearer,  bearing  the 
text  in  mind,  could  follow  the  intricate  changes  in  the  music  which  were  to 
express  the  succeeding  emotions  and  situations  of  the  poem.  Berlioz,  Liszt. 
Saint-Saens,  Raff,  partly  Tschaikowski  and  Dvorak,  all  at  discretion  disregarded 
the  four  traditional  movements  of  the  symphony  and  composed  as  if  they 
were  writing  in  words.  The  tendency  finds  its  most  extreme  exemplification 
in  the  tremendous  works  of  Richard  Strauss.  New  instruments,  unheard  of 
harmonies,  the  weirdest  blendinps  of  orchestral  color,  the  increased  orchestra — 
all  are  pressed  into  service  by  this  tone-painter  to  set  forth  the  slightest  wind- 
ings of  the  text,  even  down  to  philosophical  quibblings  of  Zarathustra.  To 
stem  in  a  measure  the  tide  of  "programme  music"  was  the  object  of  the  belated 
classicist  Brahms  with  his  reposeful  serenity  and  studied  unaflFectedness. 
Through  his  efforts  the  symohonj*  was  in  the  year  1900  mainly  what  it  had 
been  at  Beethoven's  death.  Germany's  exclusive  title  to  symphonic  music  was 
snccestfuUy  disputed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  by  the  north  and  east 
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of  Europe:  Grieg,  Dvorik,  Rubinstein,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Borodin  va.6 
Tschaikowski  (whose  Pathitiqtie  is  the  most  popular  symphonic  work  of  the  day) 

Sined  rank  by  the  side  of  the  musical  giants  of  the  century.  Chambcr-mus^— 
at  most  intimate  branch  of  the  art, — and  music  for  solo  instruments,  hare 
undergone  practically  no  change  in  the  100  years,  except  for  the  deepening  of 
lines  of  expression.  Choptn,  aided  by  the  progress  of  piano-making,  gave  piano- 
music  its  most  idiomatic  perfection,  and  the  host  of  virtuosi  with  Liszt  and 
Rubinstein  in  the  lead  made  this  branch  of  instrumental  music  the  most  popular 
and  cultivated.  The  lapse  of  a  century  left  its  most  noticeable  traces  in  the 
development  of  vocal  music,  where  individuality  could  naturally  find  most 
definite  expression.  The  Oratorio  as  left  in  its  final  form  by  Bach,  Handel  and 
Haydn,  found  its  greatest  exponent  in  Mendelssohn.  The  polished  eclectic 
struck  a  genuine  dramatic  note  in  Elijah,  a  masterpiece  in  its  line.  Since  theo 
the  works  of  Ttnel,  Franck,  Brahms,  Gounod,  and  Verdi  have  proved  lofty 
and  great,  but  strongly  tinged  with  staginess. 

Opera. — It  was  in  Opera  that  the  century  saw  the  most  radical  development, 
in  consonance  with  the  successive  literary  schools.  The  classical  operas  of 
Cherubini  and  Spontini  were  succeeded  by  the  cabaUUa-cavalina  operas  of  Rossini, 
Donizetti  and  Bellini,  which  drove  out  all  other  competitors.  However,  in  the 
Barber  and  Wilham  Tell  Rossini  who  banished  the  rmtativo  secco  produced 
masterpieces  in  musical  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  romantic  tendencies  in  Ger- 
many struck  out  in  the  intensely  national  operas  of  Beethoven  {Ftdelio),  Weber 
{Freischuts,  Euryanthe,  Oberon),  and  Marschner.  They  were  far  ahead  of  the 
ancient  models  in  the  development  of  the  orchestra  and  in  power  of  depicting 
dramatic  situations.  Meyerbeer,  with  his  imposing  operas,  rises  in  popular 
favor  above  all  these,  by  his  unerring  feeling  for  theatrical  effects,  for  which  he 
presses  into  service  paRcantry,  ballet,  choral  masses  and  novel  orchestral  effects. 
Of  his  school  are  Halevy,  and  finally  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  and  Reyer.  The 
name  that  protrudes  most  boldly  from  the  host  of  operatic  composers  is  that 
of  Wagner.  Failing  to  find  favor  with  music  i  la  Meyerbeer,  unyielding  and 
supremely  confident  in  his  powers,  he  gradually  diverted  (through  the  tlyiitt 
Dutchman,  Tannkauser  and  Lohengrin')  to  the  doctrines  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  "Wagnerism,"  but  really  are  a  reassertion  of  the  musico-dramatic 
theories  of  Gluck  and  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Arteaga.  Thus  came  into  being  the 
Wagnerian  "Music-drama" —  a  union  of  poetic  text,  music,  dramatic  acting, 
paihting  and  architecture,  all  conjointly  lending  their  highest  quota  towards 
one  harmonious  effect.  This  "music  01  the  future"  requires  a  creative  genius 
who  is  a  poet,  composer,  dramatist,  painter  rolled  into  one.  To  make  the  tam\c 
follow  the  text,  set  arias  and  ensemble  numbers  were  discarded  for  "continuous 
melody"  and  "leading  motives"  were  introduced  to  characterize  the  personages 
in  various  situations.  The  orchestra  was  given  great  prominence,  so  that 
symphonic  music  is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  music  drama  as  is  the  actors' 
singing.  The  Tetralogy,  Meister singer,  and  subsequently  Tristan  and  Isolde  and 
Parsifal,  given  with  utmost  splendor  at  the  specially  built  Wagner  theatre  at 
Ba^reuth,  inajigurated  a  new  epoch.  With  the  exception  of  Humperdinck's 
Hansel  and  Gretcl,  Wagnerism  has  so  far  proved  a  failure  as  a  school:  it  reduces 
itself  to  mere  imitation.  But  its  influence  on  all  modern  music  has  been  enorm* 
ous  in  the  line  of  orchestral  effects  and  the  standard  of  librettos  for  operas. 
Equally  important  is  the  steady  advance  of  Verdi  from  his  Dontzetttan  ^ertt, 
through  Rigoletio  and  Trovalore,  to  Aida,  Otello  and  Faistaff,  those  choicest 
flowerings  of  Italian  dramatic  genius.  The  two  other  masters  of  the  operatic 
stage  are  Gounod,  a  Meyerbeer  plus  sincerity  and  musical  consistency, — and  the 
theoretically  Wagnerian  Bizet,  who  combines  tn  an  unsurpassable  manner  the 
Gallic  elegance,  vivacity  and  feeling  for  orchestral  picturesqueness  with  a  pro- 
found dramatic  genius.  Extreme  realism  or  "verism"  found  its  musical  expo- 
nents in  the  neo-Itatian  School  of  Mascagni,  (Cavt^leria  Rusticana,  a  compound 
of  incisive  melody,  southern  passion  and  heart-rending  tragedy),  Leoncavallo. 
Puccini,  Giordano,  and  Spinelli. 

Lieder. — Where  individualism  found  freest  play  was  in  the  Song  or  Zifrf- 
Schubert  with  his  overwhelming  fount  of  melody,  gave  the  world,  both  is 
quantity  and  quality,  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art-song.  Under  his  hand  the 
power  of  the  poet's  lyric  was  increased  hundredfold  by  the  perfect  wedding  of 
the  text  with  the  music.  The  greatest  song-writers,  with  the  exception  of 
Franz  and  Abt,  are  found  among  the  greatest  composers  of  the  century:  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  Rubinstein.  Oargomyzhski,  Grieg  Jensen 
Tschaikowski,  Brahms,  and  McDowell.  Whether  "W^nerism"  will  triumpli 
over  a  milder  form  in  the  line  of  Verdi's -latest  creations,  which  sum  up  the 
traditions  of  three  centuries  of  music  from  Peri,  through  Gluck,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven and  Weber;  whether  programme  music  of  the  Strauss  type  or  the  sym- 
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phonic  form  sublimated  in  the  manner  of  Tschaikowski's  Pathitique  or  Dvorak's 
From  the  New  World  will  win  the  day,  remains  a  riddle  to  be  solved  by  that 
supreme  master — time. 

BAINTINO  AND  SOXTU^i'Uitl!.— In  landscape  painting  rather  than  in  6gure 
painting  has  the  greatest  advance  of  the  centuiy  been  made.  To  France  must  be 
given  credit  for  the  greatest  triumph,  but  Constable,  an  Englishman,  was,  oddly 
enough,  the  father  of  French  landscape.  Before  we  reach  Constable  and  his 
influence  in  France,  however,  we  must  mention  some  painters  of  schools  that 
preceded  his.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  Englishman  Turner, 
whose  pictures,  splendid  though  they  were,  did  not  induce  his  followers  to  study 
nature,  as  did  the  work  of  Constable. 

David  end  Ingres  were  the  earliest  forces  in  the  century  among  French  artists, 
but  they  were  daughtsmen  rather  than  painters;  form,  line  and  composition  pre- 
occupied them.  Their  methods  were  conventional.  Not  until  the  reaction  of  1830 
set  in  did  indications  appear  of  that  pleasure  in  brushwork  and  pigment  which 
characterizes  the  painter  who  loves  painting  for  its  own  sake.  The  revolution 
against  the  pseudo-classic  spirit  which  marked  David  and  InRres,  took  form  in 
the  Romanticists  and  gave  France,  among  others,  Delacroix  and  Gericault,  Dela- 
croix  was  a  painter  from  love  of  painting,  a  strong  colorist  and  of  virile  mind.  He 
was  influential  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  the  so-called  classic  school. 
Gericault  was  less  moved  by  the  traditions  of  the  great  painters  of  the  past,  the 
colorists  of  the  English  and  Flemish  schools,  than  was  Delacroix,  but  his  work 
had  dramatic  power  and  he.  too,  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  revival.  The  period 
when  French  art  really  burst  its  fetters  was  at  hand.  Delacroix,  as  has  been  said, 
drew  his  inspiration  from  some  master  who  worked  before  him.  Nature  was  not 
his  mistress,  nor  the  loving  recording  of  her  truths  his  first  thought.  But  a  later 
set  of  men,  under  the  stimulus  received  from  Contable,  came  to  close  quarters 
with  nature;  saw  light  and  air,  planes,  surfaces  and  "values."  Easels  were 
transferred  from  dark  studies  to  the  roadsides,  the  forests,  the  seashore.  A  new 
world  of  beautiful  visual  facts  was  revealed  to  painters.  This  brings  us  to  that  great 
group  known  as  the  "Barbizon  School,"  of  wntch  Rousseau,  Troyon,  Millet  were 
the  shining  representatives.  Corot,  that  lyrist  of  landscape,  was  of  this  time. 
Millet's  figures  are  perfectly  wedded  with  the  atmosphere  they  breath;  he  is  a 
master  of  composition  and  of  significant  form.  The  new  "sense  of  sight,"  has 
brought  forth  a  school  of  "Impressionist"  painters,  indulging  in  vagaries  of  vision 
that  are  sometimes  puzzling.  One  master  in  this  new  way  of  seeing,  Monet,  has 
contributed  much  to  this  latest  phase  of  landscape  art,  and  done  much  to  clarify 
the  palette  of  landscape  painters  generally.  The  "sense  of  vision"  extended  also 
to  figure  painters;  Manet  was  one  of  the  first  to  experiment  in  it  and  created  a 
personal  following: 

The  scholatlv  Gerdme  and  the  masterly  Meissonier  may  be  perhaps  placed 
among  the  more  permanent  figures  of  19th  century  art  in  France.  In  portraiture, 
the  brilliant  canvases  of  Carolus  Duran  recall  the  best  periods  of  painting,  while 
the  virile  personalities  presented  by  Bonnat  may  prove  "human  documents." 
Among  the  decorators  Baudry  suggests  Raphael  by  his  masterly  drawing  and 
unerring  sense  of  composition;  but  as  an  influence  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  for  his 
beautiful  sense  of  mural  fitness,  primitive  simplicity  yet  fine  modern  note,  may, 
perhaps,  be  counted  a  greater  force. 

The  Pre-RapjkaeHtes  of  England,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  imitated 
the  simple,  sincere  methods  of  the  early  Italians.  They  sought  to  give  with 
photographic  exactness  a  form  and  detail  of  the  minutest  objects  in  nature. 
Rossetti,  Bume-Jones,  Holman  Hunt  and  for  a  time  Millais  were  of  this  group. 
Millais,  however,  soon  branched  out  into  a  broader  and  more  modern  technique. 
Rossetti  was  the  strongest  colorist,  Burne-Jones  the  most  constant  advocate  of 
the  principles  of  the  school.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  figure  in  English  art  of 
the  past  century  is  George  Frederick  Watts.  He  was  somewhat  like  the  Venetians 
in  his  manner  of  painting.  His  figures  arc  marked  by  great  sense  of  gesture  and 
by  noble  demeanor.  He  is  disposed  to  be  didactic  in  subject  In  portraiture 
Watts  often  shows  noble  characterization  and  a  strong  though  a  restrained  note 
of  color. 

In  America,  the  century  saw  a  remarkable  advance  on  the  technical  side  of  paint- 
ing. The  influence  in  this  respect  has  been  mainly_  French.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  most  of  our  artists  have  studied  in  France.  The  two  most 
distinguished  figures  in  the  art  of  portraiture  are  Americans  merely  by  parentage. 
Whistler,  who  has  lived  in  London  for  many  years,  is  an  artistic  temperament 
of  rare  Quality.  John  Sargent,  who  has  also  chosen  to  live  abroad,  without  per- 
haps posscssmg  great  qualities  as  a  colorist.  nevertheless  stands  in  point  of 
dexterity  and  technical  address,  unrivalled.   Mr.  Vedder,  too,  lives  in  Europe. 

In  America,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  finest  painting  has  been  in  landscape.  In 
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George  Innes,  A.  H.  Wyant  and  Homer  Martin,  we  have  had  three  notable 
men.  Inness  was  a  painter  of  great  impetuosity  and  force.  Nature  to  htm  was 
full  of  mystery,  but  he  did  not  ignore  the  fact  that  trees  had  bulk;  clouds, 
modelling;  and  that  the  earth  had  structtn'e  and  planes.  His  compositions  were 
often  noble,  and  he  was  the  master  of  a  rich  and  powerful  palette.  Wyant  was 
more  lyrical  in  his  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth;  his  work  showed  refinement  of 
feeling  and  truth  of  color.    Martin  felt  the  tonal  qualities  in  landscape  and  was 


who  joins  to  his  fine  sense  of  landscape  the  interest  of  the  hiunaa  figure,  htunaalj 
employed,  is  Winslow  Homer.  He  lives  much  by  the  sea  and  the  life  of  its  toilers 
is  often  his  theme. 

Stained  Glass  and  Decoration,  are  the  branches  in  which  there  has  been  the  great- 
esT  progress,  after  landscape.  John  La  Farge  has  distinguished  himself  in  both  of 
these.  In  ecclesiastical  mural  decoration  also,  he  is  much  employed.  His  work 
is  marked  by  fine  color  and  distinguished  composition.  Of  our  other  painters 
who  devote  themselves  to  decoration,  may  be  mentioned  Blashfield.  Siaunoa^ 
Kenyon  Cox,  and  H.  O.  Walker. 

In  Sculpture  as  well  as  painting,  France  has  surpassed  her  sister  nations.  la 
1800  the  names  of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  were  perhaps  dominant  in  plastic  art 
Canova  was  hailed  as  an  artist  who  had  rescued  sculpture  from  the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  it  had  sunk  since  the  Renaissance.  His  work  was  skillfol, 
but  meaurcd  by  the  standards  of  to-day  is  lacking  in  depth  and  dignity.  Thorwald- 
sen, a  Dane,  was  the  second  early  light  of  the  century.  His  taste  was  for 
mythological  subjects,  and  from  his  hand  also,  we  have  the  rock-hewn  Lion  of 
Lucerne.  These  sculptors,  although  they  did  much  to  revive  the  art.  were  fettered 
by  tradition  and  it  was  for  Rude,  a  Frenchman,  to  emancipate  sculpture  from  the 
bondage  of  a  cold  and  formal  style.  Rude,  with  a  fine  classical  sense,  introdu<^ 
into  sculpture  the  possibilities  of  freer  action,  Guillaume,  Carpeaux,  Falguiu^ 
Paul  Dubois,  Barye,  and  Rodin,  form  a  cluster  of  stars  that  brKjhten  the  sky  of 
French  sculpture.  Carpeaux  showed  a  disposition  to  exceed  the  limitations  of 
sculptured  art  by  the  exuberance  of  movement  with  which  he  invested  his  figures. 
His  group  of  Dancing  Nymphs,  which  ornaments  the  facade  of  the  Grand  Optra, 
illustrates  this  tendency.  He  was  the  precursor  of  a  spirit  which  exists  in  France 
to-day.  At  the  exposition  of  1900  the  French  department  of  sculpture  was  niar\-el- 
ous  for  masterly  presentations  of  the  human  form.  Knowledge  of  this  figure  and 
of  its  possibilities  in  gesture  and  in  action,  seemed  consummate.  Many  groups 
were,  however,  mere  displays  of  the  artist's  structural  knowledge  of  his  figures. 
Exaggerated  attitudes  and  violent  movements,  so  temporary  and  transient  as  to 
suggest  imminent  change,  were  not  uncommon.  A  markedly  original  personality, 
however,  was  found  in  Rodin  whose  works  were  separately  exhibited. 

The  influence  of  France  at  its  best  has  reached  America.  Many  of  our 
sculptors  have  received  instruction  there;  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  may  be  seen  in  St.  Gaudens's  Shaw  monument  in  Boston,  and  in 
French's  "Death  and  the  Sculptor." 

PHILOSOPHY — In  the  later  years  of  the  i8th  century  Kant  declared 
that  logic  had  made  no  progress  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  The  remark  woibd 
be  absurdly  false  if  made  to-day.  The  advance  has  been  general,  affecting  aH  lines 
of  logical  theory.  The  traditional  logic  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  old 
mechanical  way  of  looking  at  judgments  as  combinations  of  concepts,  and  at  syl- 
logisms as  combinations  of  judgments  has  given  way  to  the  view  that  conception, 
judgment  and  reasoning  are  all  mutually  involved:  that  the  same  act  of  thou^t 
is  either  conception,  judgment  or  reasoning  according  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  is  regarded.  This  altered  treatment  of  these  logical  operations  has 
perhaps  made  the  most  striking  difference  in  the  theory  of  the  syllogism.  While 
Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferioque,  still  figure  in  the  text  books,  they  no  longer 
form  the  backbone  of  the  chapters  on  reasoning.  More  stress  is  laid  on  the  organic 
growth  of  thought,  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  on  progressive  intellectual  syn- 
thesis. This  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  syllogism  was  initiated  by  He^el.  who 
in  his  Wissensekaft  der  Logik  (1812-16)  submitted  the  traditional  views  to  trcnchint 
criticism  with  constructive  results.  Owing  to  the  form  in  which  he  stated  his 
doctrine,  it  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  so  that  manv  recent  writers  who 
arrive  at  much  the  same  results  are  yet  disposed  to  ridicule  the  book  in  which 
these  results  were  first  given  to  the  world.  The  next  great  work  in  this  department 
was  John  Stuart  Mill's  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,  in  which  for  the  first  time 
induction  came  to  its  own.  Not  that  Mill  made  any  new  discoverr,  nor  indeed 
that  he  can  be  credited  wfth  being  the  first  bo  formulate  the  methods  of  induction 
which  men  of  science  had  long  been  using.  Hume.  Herschell  am!  Whewell  had 
done  that  before  him.  Mill  however  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  that 
the  treatment  of  these  methods  belongs  to  the  science  of  logic;  and  in  this  insight 
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he  has  been  confirmed  by  every  writer  of  prominence  on  the  subject  since  the 
appearance  of  Mill's  book.  Other  important  names  of  the  century  in  logic  are 
Lotze,  Jevons,  Bradley.  Bosanquel,  Sigwart  and  WundL  Some  writers  have  made 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  operations  of  thought  to  algebraic  formulation.  In  this 
endeavor  Boole  was  pioneer,  and  has  been  followed  by  DeMorgan,  Schroeder  and 
C.  S.  Peirce.  This  algebra  of  lopic  is  claimed  by  its  advocates  to  be  of  "miraculous 
fruitfulness,"  but  the  claim  is  not  generally  allowed  by  experts. 

In  the  theory  of  knowledge  worlters  have  been  very  active,  though  as  yet  no 
epistemological  doctrine  has  come  to  be  received  by  all.  The  old  rival  schools, 
frowever,  no  longer  stand  so  far  apart  from  each  other.  Empiricism  has  largely 
given  up  its  atomistic  view  of  the  constitution  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  its 
sole  rehance  upon  association  as  the  principle  that  consolidates  the  supposedly 
independent  elements  of  experience  into  the  unity  of  the  mature  cognitive  con- 
sciousness. On  the  other  hand  the  legal  heirs  of  the  older  rationalism  recognize 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  sense  elements  in  knowledge.  The  main  prob- 
lems have  been  to  get  correct  statements  of  the  relations  between  thought  and 
sense  in  knowledge,  and  between  the  knower  and  the  object  known.  Here  again 
Hegel  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  movement  of  the  century.  His  so-called 
Absolute  Idealism  was  not  an  intellectualism  which  denied  the  claims  of  sense 
but  was  rather  an  ideal-realism,  in  which  both  sense  and  thought  were  recognized, 
not  indeed  as  independent  constitntent  elements,  bnt.  as  implying  the  one  the  other. 
Perhaps  Hegel's  principle  could  best  be  stated  thus:  No  sense  without  some 
degree  of  thought;  no  thought  without  sense.  By  thought  he  meant  the  appearance 
of  elements  of  consciousness  in  relations,  which  can  themselves  become  objects  of 
a  reflective  consciousness,  bat  need  not  do  so.  The  point  in  this  view  which 
subequent  theory  inclines  to  question  is  the  assertion  of  the  implication  of  thought 
in  sense.  In  England  the  old  associationist  epistemology  had  the  field  till  T.  H. 
Green  attacked  it  vigorously  and  with  much  success  in  his  introductim  to  Hitme, 
but  Green's  constructive  work  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  came  in  effectiveness  far 
short  of  his  destructive  work.  Edward  Caird  and  others  have  done  much  to  rescue 
the  theory  of  knowledge  from  the  disintegrating  effects  of  Green's  work,  but  their 
insistence  upon  an  absolute  uncbanging  consciousness  as  a  precondition  to  the 
validity  of  knowledge  seems  rather  to  prejudice  finite  human  laiowledge.  In  Ger- 
many, Avenarius,  Wundt  and  others  have  worked  on  a  more  empirical  basis;  but 
they  join  with  the  so-called  English  Neo-Hegelians  in  denying  the  ultimate  dualism 
of  mere  psychic  states  and  mere  objective  existences.  The  original  datinn  of 
experience  is  recognized  as  an  indecomposable  synthesis  of  object -of -idea  {Vor- 
steliungsobject).  Agnosticism,  such  as  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  has  prevailed 
widely.  It  was  a  natural  reaction  against  a  metaphysics  which  presumed  to  know 
a  reality  existing  behind  and  beneath,  rather  than  in,  phenomena. 

In  Ethics  the  individualism  of  the  18th  century  has  been  outgrown,  thanks 
to  the  working  of  riie  principle  of  organic  unity  and  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Hegel  instituted  the  reaction  by  criticising  botli  the  contract  view  of  the  origin  of 
morality  and  the  view  that  morality  is  the  dictate  of  an  isolated  reason.  He  based 
the  moral  life  upon  the  social  life  as  an  objective  historical  fact.  Comte,  working 
independently,  reached  much  the  same  result,  which  has  now  become  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  the  ethical  thought  of  the  last  forty  years,  under  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  development.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  socio- 
logical and  evoltitionary  tendencies  of  the  time,  has  advocated  a  crude  individual- 
ism, bat  without  any  considerable  influence  In  this  respect  upon  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  time.  Leslie  Stephen,  Alexander,  Wundt.  Paulsen  and  others  have 
succeeded  in  showing  how  morality  is  the  outcome  of  the  human  constitution, 
instinctive,  habitual,  intellectual  and  emotional,  under  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  constitution  has  historically  developed.  Until  late  years,  utilitarianism, 
or  the  doctrine  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  the  supreme 
motive  of  the  moral  life,  has  had  maiw  adherents  at»d  has  greatly  influenced 
thinkers  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  J,  S.  Mill  did  most  to  give  vogue  to  this 
doctrine)  but  at  the  same  time  he  also  unconsciously  was  the  leader  of  a  revolt 
against  it,  in  recognizing  a  qualitative  difference  among  pleasures.  At  present 
more  stress  is  laid  on  the  improvement  of  the  objective  conditions  of  human  life  as 
the  concrete  aim  of  human  endeavor,  and  on  the  necessity  of  attacking  all  human 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  social  ideals. 

Esthetics  has  shared  in  the  general  advance,  and  like  ethics  has  become  an 
independent  science.  Hegel's  work  in  this  line,  though  productive  of  much  good 
in  iixc  way  of  stimulating  inquiry,  was  too  much  controlled  by  his  philosophical 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  careful  study  of  classic,  mediaeval  and  modern  art, 
anthropological  and  archaeological  investigation  into  the  art  and  the  artistic 
appreciations  of  primitive  peoples,  psychological  study  of  the  aesthetic  conscious- 
ness, have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  the  aesthetic 
scientist  and  progres8,i$  making  toward  the  cotutmction  of  a  theory  that  shall  be 


true  to  the  facts. 
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Metaphysics,  or  the  science  that  attempts  to  discover  the  ultimate  nature  of  things, 
has  been  very  busy  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  old  doctrines  of  materut- 
ism,  spiritualism,  idealism,  realism,  dualism,  monism,  and  many  others,  have  been 
defended  and  attacked,  with  a  few  quite  generally  accepted  results.  Materialism 
is  no  longer  held  by  any  reputable  metaphysician,  and  is  no  longer  tenable. 
Spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that  all-experience  is  the  output  of  an  immaterial 
substance,  has  also  been  losing  ground.  Subjective  idealism,  such  at  Fichte's, 
which  makes  matter  the  result  o(  the  creative  activity  of  a  mind  which  antedates 
matter,  finds  few  philosophical  adherents.  But  the  net  results  of  the  centuiy's 
thought  on  metaphysics  cannot  now  be  estimated.  When  the  contests  now  raging 
between  idealism  and  realism,  between  intellectualism  and  voluntarism,  between 
monism  and  pluralism,  shall  finally  be  brought  to  a  close — and  why  should  they 
not,  if  due  regard  to  truth  is  the  matter  of  supreme  moment  among  thinkers?— 
it  may  be  seen  that  many  a  decisive  word  in  the  dispute  was  said  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  present  it  appears  that  the  metaphysical  achievement  of  the  time  has 
been  not  so  much  the  wmning  of  any  positive  result  as  the  assuming  of  a  more 
uniform  attitude  to  the  inquiiy,  less  dogmatism  oa  the  one  hand  and  more  ht^ful- 
ness  on  the  other,  and  a  growing  recognition  in  scientific  circles  that  metaphysics 
of  some  kind  everv  thinker  must  have,  whether  he  will  or  no — all  this  is  a 
valuable  legacy  to  th?  metaphysics  of  the  20th  century. 

RELIGION. — Considered  from  a  Protestant  religious  standpoint  the  19th  ceii- 
tury  in  most  respects  did  not  differ  from  the  preceding  century;  but  in  three 
points  it  differed  radically  from  all  its  predecessors.  First,  in  that  the  Protestant 
church  took  on  its  world-wide  importance;  second,  in  that  Jesus  for  the  first  time 
was  recognized  as  a  social  leader  by  Jews,  unbelievers  and  Christians  alike; 
third,  in  that  the  Bible  was  for  the  first  time  subjected  by  reverent  and  belicvii^ 
scholars  to  the  canons  of  literary  criticism. 

Growth  of  the  Protestant  Church. — When  the  century  opened,  the  Protestant  churdi 
was  practically  non-existent  outside  of  Protestant  lands.  The  only  branch  which 
was  doing  any  foreign  missionary  work  was  the  Moravian  church.  William  Carey, 
the  first  Protestant  missionary,  had  just  begun  his  labors  in  India  and  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  which  supported  him  and  five  others  in  India  had  for  its  sister 
organization  the  London  Missionary  Society  with  two  missionaries;  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  had  one  mission  in  India;  but  there  were  no 
missionary  societies  in  Protestant  Germany,  in  America  nor  elsewhere.  When 
the  century  closed,  Protestant  missions  were  found  in  every  known  land,  and  in  the 

g'cat  strongholds  of  non-Christian  religions  they  were  well  represented.  At  the 
cumenical  Missionary  Conference  held  in  New  York  in  April,  1900,  499  societies 
were  reported,  with  5,063  ordained  foreign  missionaries  and  77,338  ordained  and 
unordained  native  helpers  (1830-1898).  Among  the  great  Protestant  missionaries 
of  the  century  were  William  Carey  (1761-1834)  in  India,  Robert  Morrison  (i?*^- 
1834)  in  China,  David  Livingstone  (1813-1873)  in  Africa,  Guido  Fridolin  Veibeck 
in  Japan,  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (1827-1871)  in  the  South  Seas,  Eli  Smidi  (1801- 
1851)  in  Syria,  and  Adontram  Tudson  (1788-1850)  in  Burtnah. 

Christ  as  a  Social  Leader. — The  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  has  always  been 
accepted  by  the  Christian  church  as  divine,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ 
has  in  every  age  found  objectors,  those  who  occupied  an  outside  position  have 
oftentimes  spoken  slightingly  of  Jesus,  and  many  of  the  so-called  free-thinJcers 
have  boasted  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  and  that  even  what  he  said 
was  not  worthy  of  attention.  But  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century  his  name  was 
associated  with  every  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  men.  Even  by  Hebrews,  who 
can  have  no  possible  sympathy  with  the  religious  claims  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is 

f noted  with  great  respect  as  a  social  philosopher  and  like  one  of  their  own  raUiis. 
he  Socialists  also  claim  him  for  their  own. 

What  have  done  most  to  bring  about  this  change,  strangely  enough,  have  prob- 
ably been  those  books  which  in  the  most  objectionable  way  have  analyzed  the  lUe 
of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  gospels;  viz.:  those  by  David  Fricdrich  Strauss 
(Tubingen,  1836,  2  vols.),  Joseph  Ernest  Renan  (Paris.  1863)  and  Karl  Theodore 
Keim  (Zurich,  1872,  3_  vols.).  These  criticisms  called  forth  very  vigorous  replies, 
most  of  which  are  entirely  forgotten,  but  a  few— especially  such  books  as  the  Lives 
of  Christ  by  Neander  (Hamburg.  1837).  Andrews  (New  York,  1852),  B.  Weiss 
(Berlin,  1882,  2  vols.)  and  Edersheim  (London,  1883.  2  vols.)  have  survived  as 
scholarly  works.  The  presence  of  the  Unitarian  church  with  its  denial  of  the  deity 
of  Christ  has  also  been  a  factor  because  this  church  has  been  a  leader  in  phil- 
anthropic movements  and  made  much  out  of  the  example  of  Christ  The  awakened 
study  of  the  Bible,  no  doubt,  has  contributed  to  this  end,  because  in  this  way  the 
discovery  has  been  made  that  Jesus  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  other  thmgs 
than  what  would  be  called  theology. 

''Higher  Criticism."— The  old  idea  of  verbal  inspiration  with  its  corollary  tiic 
accuracy  of  every  statement  of  every  kind  made  in  the  original  text^  has  welt-ni0 
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passed  away,  and  in  the  place  of  it  has  come  the  general  iteCeptance  of  the  idea  that 
no  extant  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Original  autographs.  They 
may  have  been  wholly  free  from  error  but  the  existing  texts  are  not.  Along  with 
this  altered  conception  of  the  Bible  has  come  a  freer  handling  of  its  contents. 
The  right  of  private  judgment,  which  was  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the 
reformers  of  the  i6th  century,  has  been  again  asserted  and  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
ture has  been  sifted,  with  the  result  that  several  books  are  marked  as  dubious. 
The  factors  in  this  altered  view  of  the  Bible  have  been  many.  The  study  of  com- 
parative religion  has  brought  out  the  eeneral  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  there 
are  many  Bibles.  The  discoveries  in  Bible  lands  of  texts  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions have  shown  a  variation  in  some  cases,  in  the  way  of  dates,  and  some  other 
statements  from  those  in  the  Bible.  So  the  same  class  of  reverent  students  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  had  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  text  have  often 
accepted  the  radically  different  view  that  the  Bible  is  like  any  other  book,  and  has 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  as  any  other  book,  with  the  result  that  its  accuracy 
as  a  whole  is  denied,  the  alleged  authorship  of  many  of  its  books  discarded,  and  its 
infallibility  destroyed.  The  men  who  have  done  most  to  bring  about  this  altered 
view  are  for  the  most  part  living,  because  the  change  has  come  within  the  last 
thirty  years  and  was  at  the  beginning  the  work  of  young  scholars.  But  those  of 
the  dead  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  movement  were  such  persons  as 
Kuenen  (1828-1891)  in  Holland,  Reuss  (1804-1891)  in  Germany  and  Bishop  Colenso 
{1814-1883)  in  South  Africa. 

The  Church  of  Rome. — The  century  witnessed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  three  great 
events :  the  authoritative  imposition  of  two  doctrines,  the  holding  of  the  first 
Ecumenical  Council  since  that  of  Trent  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  ending  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  The  first  doctrine  was  the  Decree  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
on  the  "Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary"  i.e..  by  her  mother 
St.  Anna.  This  was  promulgated  cn  Dec.  8,  1854,  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  on  his  own 
authority,  though  after  holding  a  consistory  of  consultation.  It  thus  commits  the 
Roman  church  to  a  doctrine  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  great  theological 
authority  of  the  present  church.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  and  which  was  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  Thomists,  the  followers  of  Aquinas,  and  the 
Scotists,  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308),  and  between  their  theological 
monastic  confreres,  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  respectively.  The  Pope 
asserts  that  the  doctrine  was  divinely  revealed.  The  second  doctrine  was  that  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  It  is  set  forth  in  chapter  4  of  the  "First  Dogmatic  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ"  which  is  part  of  the  Dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Comtdl 
held  in  Rome  in  1870,  and  is  in  these  words:  "the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks 
ex-cathedra,  that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  ofHce  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all 
Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  Apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine 
regrarding  faith  and  morals  to  be  held  by  the  universal  church,  by  the  divine 
assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his  church  should  be  endowed  for  defining 
doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals;  and  that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  But  if  any  one — which  may  God  avert — presume  to  contradict  this  our 
definition,  let  him  be  anathema."  (Dated  Rome  July  18,  187a)  The  third  event 
was  the  termination  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Papacy.  This  was  directly 
consequent  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  as  they  were 
needed  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war  which  broke  out  the  day  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  papal  infallibility.  The  absence  of  these  troops  enabled  Victor  Emanuel 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  bringing  all  Italy  under  one  government;  and  on  Sept. 
20,  1870,  Rome  was  made  the  capital  of  Italy  and  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  was 
limited  to  the  Vatican.  The  proclamation  of  the  papal  infallibility  dogma  was 
followed  by  a  revolt,  which  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  be  formidable.  This  was  the 
Old  Catholic  movement.  But  a  negation  is  usually  a  narrow  platform  to  stand  on, 
and  the  movement  has  not  grown  beyond  that.  Whatever  Rome  has  lost  in  that 
direction  she  has  much  more  than  made  up  by  accessions  from  Protestantism. 
Shorn  though  the  Pope  ts  of  temporal  power  his  ecclesiastical  authority  is  greatly 
increased. 

According  to  Roman  tradition  St.  Peter,  the  first  pope,  held  the  office  for 
25  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  pope  had  exceeded  him  in  length  of  service 
tip  to  the  past  century.  Hence  the  supposition  that  no  pope  would  do  this.  But 
Pius  IX.  reigned  for  32  years  and  thus  destroyed  the  fiction.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  the  Church  of  Rome  is  still  the  largest  body  in  Christendom,  its  missions 
were  never  so  successful  and  its  outlook  was  never  so  hopeful. 

SOCIOLOGY. — The  progress  of  sociology  in  the  19th  century  has  been  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  As  theory,  sociology  shows  the  development  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  "social  movement  —the  process 
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by  which  man  gets  out  of  his  ^oisttc  shell  and  learns  to  co-o|ierate  with  his 

fel!ow-man.  Men  share  with  one  another  the  achievements  of  this  process,  and 
transmit  its  results  chiefly  through  heredity.  The  secret  of  association  once  dis- 
covered, men  develop  institutions, — political,  religious,  industrial  and  sesthetic, 
the  success  of  which  demands  from  individuals  coming  within  their  scope  a  con- 
stantly increasing  hind  of  altruism.  As  practice,  sociology  comprises  the  attempts 
to  guide  and  artificially  engraft  the  "social  movement."  This  is  done  by  edticatios 
in  order  to  make  wise  choices  and  impulses  of  individuals  mechanical  and  self- 
opel-ative,  and  to  counteract  the  natural  consequences  of  unsocial  choices.  Thus 
we  have  the  various  aspects  of  social  reform:  (i)  educational  and  suggestive,  m 
which  reclaimablc  but  indifferent  individuals  are  aroused  to  a  social  spirit:  {2) 
charitable,  in  which  those  who  are  unfitted  by  reason  of  under-develonment.  or  the 
excesses  of  life,  are  taken  care  of  through  the  outgoing  of  sympathy;  {$) 
repressive  and  preventional,  by  which  society  protects  itself  from  that  which 
would  destroy  its  veij  existence. 

/.  The  Tfuory  of  Society. — It  is  no  accident  that  Auguste  Comte  should  have 
invented  both  the  words  sociology  and  altruism.  The  proper  understanding  of  either 
term  implies  the  other.  Comte  attempted  a  cosmic  philosophy  based  on  a 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences  in  which  social  physics  was  the  crowning  synthesis  of 
knowleclge.  Society  was  the  natural  outcome  of  natural  forces;  there  was  nothing 
artificial  or  man-made  about  it  Man  gradually  developed  out  of  the  stages  in 
which  he  accounted  for  phenomena,  physical  or  social,  as  the  result  of  personal 
forces  outside  himself  or  as  due  to  metaphysical  entities.  He  gave  up  the  search 
for  causal  laws  and  was  satisfied  to  know  something  of  the  order  of  natural 
sequences  and  to  adjust  himself  to  them.  Thus  Comte  outlined  a  general  science 
of  society  based  largely  on  physical  analogies.  He  has  had  many  imitators  and 
followers,  though  the  later  discoveries  in  biology,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Dan*-inian 
epoch,  have  given  the  biological  analogies  in  social  phenomena  the  chief  importance 
for  that  group  of  writers  who  trace  their  genealogy  in  this  line.  Among  the 
prominent  members  of  this  school  are  Spencer,  who  formally  dissented  from  the 
philosophy  of  Comte.  Lillienfeld  and  Schaeffle,  and  in  this  country  Lester  F. 
Ward.  This  group  of  writers  includes  by  all  odds  the  greatest  number  and  most 
prolific  of  sociological  specialists.  They  have  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
public  and  have  succeeded  in  arousing  an  intense  interest  in  the  problems  of 
social  evolution.  They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  building  up  a  sufficiently  weH- 
knit  body  of  knowledge  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sciences:  nor  have 
they  succeeded  in  laying  bare  the  social  factor  in  human  life.  A  much  better 
beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  recent  years  by  a  group  of  socio- 
logical economists  and  jurists,  chief  among  whom  are  Giddings.  Patten  and  Tarde. 
All  of  these  men  have  a  better  psychological  method,  Giddings  has  given  us  a 
social  anatomy.  He  has  traced  the  historical  development  of  sociology  from  its 
primitive  stages  and  has  produced  a  good  woricing  scheme  for  the  collection  of 
scientific  data  and  the  ultimate  working-out  of  scientific  social  laws.  Patten  has 
given  us  with  wonderful  originality  and  suggestiveness  an  analysis  of  social 
dynamics.  He  has  traced  the  economic  factor  to  the  very  beginnings  of  social 
institutions  and  social  movements  and  has  been  particularly  happy  in  his  search 
for  an  objective  formulation  of  social  laws.  Tarde  with  a  similar  method,  and  with 
Patten,  in  opposition  to  Giddings,  has  studied  social  phenomena  in  their  concrete 
and  individual  manifestations.  He  proposes  to  explain  the  general  from  the 
particular,  and  not  vtce-versa.  He  traces  the  inter-agreements  of  minds  and  wills 
which  form  the  basis  of  social  life,  to  the  effects  of  a  "suggestive  imitation" 
process  which,  starting  from  one  primitive  creature  possessed  of  a  single  idea 
or  act.  passed  the  copy  on  to  one  of  its  neighbors  and  then  to  another,  and  so 
on.  Thus  laws  of  imitation  are  fundamental:  laws  of  opposition  account  for  the 
groupings  of  imitators;  and  finally  laws  of  adaptation  explain  social  struggle 
between  imitating  groups  of  imitators. 

//,  Social  Reform. — It  is  not  the  successes  of  sociological  theories  that  account 
best  for  the  intense  interest  in  sociology  at  the  close  of  the  century.  It  is  rather 
to  the^  exigencies  of  practice  and  the  successes  of  practical  efforts  to  attain  "the 
social"  that  we  must  look  for  its  chief  justification. 

At  the  outset,  political  reconstruction  and  freedom  from  the  fetters  of  obsolete 
social  institutions  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  social  movement.  These  efforts  cnhni- 
nated  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  in  England,  the  somewhat  later  secoring  of 
universal  mate  suflfrage  in  most  countries,  and  the  constitutional  liberalism  of  1848 
m  France  and  Germany.   The  social  movement  in  this  period  was  for  the  roost 

g^rt  fed  on  the  Utopian  and  socialistic  dreams  of  Samt-Simon.  Fourier,  and 
l^obert  Owen.    Next  came  an  economic  movement  for  shorter  hoars  of  labor, 
sanitary  protection,  exclusion  of  women  and  children  from  foctory  work,  edtra- 
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tional  advantages,  reform  of  the  poor  law,  the  beginnings  of  labor  orgaatzation, 
and  cooperation. 

The  great  pliilanthroptc  work  of  the  seventli  Earl  of  Sliaftesbury,  the  reform 
in  the  public  administration  of  charity  led  by  Sir  George  Nichols,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Socialists,  Charles  Kiogsley  and  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  and  the 
foundation  of  cooperative  societies  for  both  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods,  led  by  such  men  as  Ludlow  and  Holyoake  in  England,  Leclaire  in  France, 
axid  a  host  of  others  elsewhere,  the  rise  of  the  temperance  movetnent,  and  the 
spread  of  great  missionary  movements  are  ail  characteristic  features  in  the  second 
aiui  chiefiy  economic  epoch  of  social  reform  in  this  century. 

With  the  better  organization  of  labor  and  the  growth  of  capitalism  and  indus- 
trialism came  the  opportunity^,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  centurjr,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  class  socialism.  This  is  usually  known  as  the  proletarian  movement.  Its 
early  leaders  were  Blanc  and  Proudlion  in  France,  Karl  Marx  and  Lassalle  in 
Germany.  Proletarian  socialism  has  evolved  into  a  workingnoan's  political  raove- 
ment  in  all  countries,  operating  under  different  names,  but  usually  known  as  the 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  century  is  remarkable  in  social  reform  for  the  increase 
in  governmental  activity,  muniapal,  state  and  national,  and  for  what  might  be 
called  upper-class  socialimi  or  perhaps  in  some  of  its  aspects  identified  with  what 
is  better  known  as  state  socialism  or  collectivism.  The  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  public  business  in  sanitary  legislation  and  in  philanthropy  and  education  is  the 
most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  The  attempt 
to  embody  in  legislation  the  most  advanced  social  doctrines  and  remedies  is 
especially  noticeable  in  temperance  legislation  and  prison  reform,  in  the  care 
oi  the  degenerate  classes,  and  in  provision  for  the  defective  classes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  strides  in  public  measures  for  social  reform,  it  ts  safe 
to  say  that  the  century  has  witnessed  the  greatest  development  ever  known  in 
private  charity,  philanthropy  and  humanitarian  efforts.  The  charity  organization 
movement  alone,  begun  in  England  in  1869  and  now  thoroughly  well  established 
throughout  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  chief  centers  of  Europe,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  iljnstrations  of  the  intensity  and  vitality  of  private  efforts. 

///.  Descriptive  Socioli^. — Having  glanced  at  the  theory  and  practice,  we  may 
conclude  with  a  word  about  the  materials  for  further  advance.  Description  must 
precede  good  theory  and  sound  practice.  Notable  among  the  achievements  of 
the  past  century  is  the  fact  that  governments  now  contribute  thousands  of  volumes 
annually  of  sociological  material,  much  of  it  of  great  value.  The  census  of  the 
United  States,  now  requiring  about  twenty-five  quarto  volumes,  the  reports  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Education,  both  local  and  national  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  the  special  collections  of  reports,  such  as  those  of  the  English  Royal 
Commissions  and  special  commissions  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  are  but  a 
tithe  of  the  public  documents  available  for  social  studies.  Of  individual  efforts,  Mr. 
Spencer's  monumental  work,  entitled  Descriptive  Sociology,  is  deserving  of  special 
mention:  next  to  that  comes  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People 
of  London.  The  reports  o£  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  constitute  a  mine 
of  rich  material  relating  to  primitive  society,  and  the  transactions  of  a  large 
number  of  scientific  societies  should  be  mentioned.  Westermarck's  History  of 
H-uman  Marriage  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  individual  contributions  to 
descriptive  sociology  as  well  as  to  theory. 

SOONOXICS—The  history  of  political  economy  of  the  19th  century  may  be 
Sttmroed  up  in  the  achievements  of  the  three  schools  which  successively  held 
sway  in  that  domain:  The  Classical  school,  the  Historical  school,  and  the 
Austrian  school,  which  with  more  justice  should  be  termed  Austro-American. 
Although  Adam  Smith  wrote  and  died  in  the  i8th  century,  his  work  is  linked 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  science  of  the  19th,  which  opened  under  the  spell  of  his 
name.  The  founder  of  the  Classical  school,  living  and  writing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  expressed  the  need  of  the  new  era  for  freedom  from 
the  oppressive  solicitude  of  paternal  government  and  for  unlimited  scope  of 
individual  enterprise.  As  the  herald  of  the  coming  industrial  age  he  marked 
the  reaction,  in  the  theoretical  field,  against  the  Mercantilists  who  tended  to 
confound  weahh  with  the  precious  metals,  and  the  Physiocrats  who  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  agriculture,  and  exalted  labor  to  the  rank  of  the  source  of  all 
value.  It  is  this — the  Labor  Theory  of  Value— that  constitutes  the  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  Classical  or  orthodox  school.  Two  more  names  stand  out 
prominently  as  the  formulators  and  oerfectors  of  this  theory:  Ricardo  and 
Marx.  The  former  put  the  theory  of  Rent  on  a  solid  and  lasting  foundation, 
wMch  has  not  been  shaken  through  the  changes  which  have  affected  the 
science.  He  dM  k,  not  by  overthrowing  Smith,  but  by  freeing  the  letter's 
theories  from  their  own  inconsistencies  with  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
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gained  over  ctutom  and  judicial  decision  as  agencies  for  the  develop Hient  of  the 
iw. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that,  notwithstaodinR  the  growing  complexity  of  \tgi. 
relations  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted  hy  Ae 
courts,  the  judiciary  has  lost  much  of  its  prestige  and  importance  as  compareil 
with  the  legislative  and  executive  organs  of  the  government.  Only  one  clai.i 
of  tribunals  has  escaped  this  tendency;  those,  namely,  which  have  enjoyed  thf 
extraordinary  power — unknown  in  older  systems  of  law — of  determining  the 
validity  of  executive  and  legislative  acts.  This  jurisdiction,  existing  mainly  br 
virtue  of  the  federal  and  state  constitutions  of  the  United  States,  has  been  buili 
up  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions  extending  through  the_  19th  century,  and  fear- 
lessly exercised  for  the  protection  of  private  rights  against  the  encroachments 
of  official  power,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that  century. 

Instances  of  Development. — Thus  far  only  the  general  and  external  aspects  01  the 
legal  developments  of  the  age  have  been  dealt  with.  The  internal  chanties,  dealing; 
more  directly  with  the  rights  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  state  to  protect  and 
enforce,  have  been  not  less  significant  and  important.  But  these  are  so  nuroerooi 
that  in  an  article  of  this  character  only  the  most  general  of  them  can  be  indicated 
The  humanitarian  impulse  of  the  century  found  legal  expression  in  the  wide  sprtid. 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  result  of  which  full  rights  of  citiieo- 
ship  were  conferred  upon  the  slave  population  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Uniteil 
States  and  quaittied  rights  of  a  similar  character  upon  the  peasant-serfs  of  Russia- 
To  the  same  impulse  we  owe  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  laws,  the  general 
abandonment  by  civilized  nations,  of  cruel  punishments  for  crime,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  offences  punishable  by  death,  as  well  as  the  abolition  o; 
imprisonment  for  debt  and,  in  most  jurisdictions,  of  the  landlord's  remedy  of  dis- 
tress against  a  defaulting  tenant 

The  general  improvement  in  the  social  position  of  woman  has  received  legal 
recognition,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  at  least,  in  the  gradual  emanc- 
pation  of  the  married  woman  from  the  control  of  her  person  and  property  by  her 
husband;  a  process  which  has  involved  the  loss  of  certain  privileges — such 
as  her  right  of  dower,  in  some  states —  accorded  to  her  by  reason  of  her  dependent 
status.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  divorces  and  the  multiplication 
of  trivial  causes  for  divorce,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  readjustment  of 
the  social  relations  of  men  and  women  is  not  without  its  threatening  aspects. 

The  democratic  movement  of  the  century  swept  away  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
feudal  systeni  of  land  tenure  in  this  country  and  reduced  that  of  England  to  the 
vanishing  point,  leaving  little  surviving  even  there,  but  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
It  is  to  the  growing  strength  ol  this  movement,  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  the  wave 
of  industrial  progress,  that  we  must  attribute  the  growth  of  a  new  law  of  employer 
and  employee,  based  on  free  agreement,  in  the  place  of  the  old  law  of  master 
and  servant,  as  well  as  the  legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  employed  and,  in  some  instances,  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  vested 
right  to  fair  wages  and  decent  conditions  of  life.  The  last  example  represents 
a  tendency — the  reaction  from  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  industrial  mcn-c- 
ment — which  belongs  rather  to  the_  20th  century  than  to  the  19th.  but  which 
has  already  found  legal  expression  in  laws  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor, 
in  searching  sanitary  regulations,  and  in  various  provisions  for  old-age  and  in- 
dustrial pensions  and  the  public  employment  of  the  unemployed. 

Reform. — Most  of  the  changes  tn  legal  relations  which  have  been  described  were 
the  unconscious  results  of  forces  working  deep  within  the  structure  of  modem 
society.  But  there  remains  to  be'  mentioned  one  change  of  far-reaching  importance, 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  effort  at  amendment  of  the  law — the  reform  of  legal 
procedure  which  took  place  during  the  last  half  of  the  century  both  in  England  and 
m  this  country.  That  this  reform  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  pressure 
of  litigation  which  came  in  upon  the  courts  under  the  influence  of  the  indastrial 
movement,  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  change  and  but  enhances  its 
importance.  By  consolidating  and  coordinating  the  tribunals,  simplifying  and 
cheapening  procedure,  and  brmging  its  processes  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
the  business  of  the  courts  was  expedited  and  justice  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all.  It  may  well  be  that  when  the  new  century  comes  to  cast  up  its  indebted- 
ness to  the  old,  it  will  reckon  the  reform  of  legal  procedure  as  the  most  important 
item  in  the  legal  account  of  its  predecessor. 

COMMERCE  AND  nrDUSTBY^The  chief  material  cause  of  the  marvellous 
development  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  19th  century  was  the  geneitl 
application  to  machinery  of  power  outside  of  nature's  original  forces,  such  as 
muscle,  wind  and  water.  First  steam,  and  later  electridt^,  have  greatly  mnhqM 
the  productive  and  distributing  agents  of  the  world.  It  is  not  merely  the  increaK 
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in  available  power  that  has  done  this.  The  adaptability  oi  electricity  and  other 
ktrms  <A  energy  to  the  varioas  needs  of  industry  and  commerce,  have  played  thetr 
part  is  the  prc^ess  of  the  century. 

The  Introduction  of  Steam  and  the  conseqticnt  derelopmeot  of  large  establishments 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  a  single  product  has  resttlted  in  the  division  of 
labor,  a  change  which  not  only  in  its  industrial,  but  in  its  social  and  intellectual 
effects  has  been  of  radical  importance.  Along  with  the  division  of  labor  has  come 
shorter  hours,  higher  wa^es,  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  among 
skilled  laborers  and  a  broader  line  of  separation  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor.  The  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  industries  has,  in  turn 
quickened  commerce,  for  when  not  only  the  individual,  but  the  whole  community 
or  cluster  of  communities  is  engaged  in  a  special  industry,  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  every  other  necessity,  and  hence  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities is  constant,  rapid,  and  general. 

The  Patent  System. — Another  feature  of  the  past  centory  which  has  had  an 
incalculable  effect  upon  industry  is  the  development  of  the  patent  system.  Previous 
to  this  century  the  great  inventions  had  been  made  at  long  intervals,  by  men  of 
uncommon  genius,  who  often  suffered  before  their  work  was  appreciated. 
But  with  the  evolution  of  the  patent  system,  invention  became  a  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood  and  perhaps  Fame  and  fortune.  In  i^go  less  than  to,ooo  patents  had 
been  issued  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America.  At  the  close  of  1900 
%uin  had  issued  23.953  patents;  Italy,  54,455;  Austria- Hun  gray,  87,184;  Germany, 
134,875;  Belgium,  161,786;  England,  289,079;  France,  320,534;  United  States, 
67*783. 

The  Dezviepfnetit  of  Verbal  Commumeotion  by  means  of  the  land  telegraph,  the 

submarine  cable,  the  telephone,  and  the  press,  has  been  ab  once  a  cause  and 
effect  of  the  growth  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
through  papers  and  books  creates  wants  and  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of 
where  they  can  be  supplied.  The  knowledge  of  distant  markets,  quick  ordering  of 
goods,  and  other  benefits  resulting  from  ease  of  communication  make  it  one  of 
the  essential  factors  that  have  produced  the  present  commercial  and  industrial 
status. 

The  extensive  employment  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  and  most  of  the  improve- 
ments in  its  application,  were  the  work  of  Englishmen  and  Americans.  Most 
of  Watt's  improvements  were  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century, 
but  the  general  application  of  steam  in  manufacturing  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  when  the  change  from  household  industries  to  manufacture 
in  large  factories  began.  The  chief  physical  necessities  of  civilized  man  are  Food, 
Clothing,  Furniture  and  Utensils,  Heat  and  Illuminants.  Probably  more  changes 
in  the  method  of  producing  these  have  taken  place  in  the  last  century  than  in  all 
the  preceding  ages.  In  Food-Stuffs,  the  great  inventions  have  been  the  rolling 
mill,  the  purification  of  middlings  for  flour,  the  invention  of  vast  numbers  of  agricul- 
tural machines,  and  the  cold  storage  and  canning  process  for  preserving  and  ship- 
piiu;  perishable  food  products. 

For  manufacturing  cloths  a  series  of  remarkable  inventions  have  been  made.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  spinning  jenny  of  Hargrave  and  the  inventions  of 
Arkwright  were  generally  known,  and  in  178J'  Dr.  Cartwright  had  invented  his 
loom  to  be  run  by  machine  power.  The  mvention  of  Jacquard  for  pattern 
weaving  was  made  in  1801  and  at  once  revolutionized  the  textile  fabric  industry. 
Pattern  weaving  was  not  adapted  to  carpet  looms  till  many  years  later,  and  it  was 
not  till  about  1840  that  Erastus  Bigelow.  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  constructed  the  first 
carpet  loom  that  was  operated  by  any  force  other  than  human  muscle.  Since 
that  time  improvements  in  the  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving  have^  been 
constantly  made,  including  Lyall's  positive  motion  loom,  and  culminating  in  the 
Northrup  loom,  which  works  with  precision  and  delicacy  almost  human. 

The  discovery,  in  the  fifties,  of  aniline  dyes  by  Perkins  has  added  greatly  to  the 
variety  of  textile  products,  and  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  by  Elias  Howe, 
in  1845,  has  done  much  to  increase  the  use  of  those  fabrics.  The  discovery  of  the 
process  of  vulcanizing  rubber,  in  1831-40,  by  Charles  Goodyear  added  that  staple  to 
the  list  of  the  world's  ifiatertals.  Thirty  years  later  the  shoe-sewing  machine 
invented  by  McKay  revolutionized  the  shoe  industry.  The  development  of  the 
cotton  industry  is  far  ureater  in  volume  and  importance  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  textile  fabrics.  The  number  of  spindles  in  factories  in  America  in  1790  was 
only  70.  A  hundred  years  later  there  were  14,188.103  spindles  and  324,866  looms, 
and  at  the  close  of  1900  there  were  21.057.983  spindles  and  400.398  looms,  an  in- 
crease of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years  alone. 

In  1800  the  price  of  cotton  yarns  varied  from  $1.03  to  $1.36  per  pound.  It  now 
ranges  from  i.ij^  to  185^  cents.  In  1900  Great  Britain  alone  exported  5,034.250,600 
yards  of  cotton,  and  when  we  remember  that  every  potind  of  cotton  from  which 
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this  cloth  was  made  was  first  imported  from  regions  thousands  of  miles  dtstam 
across  seas,  the  amount  of  commerce  involved  in  the  transaction  becomes  appar- 
ent In  the  United  States  the  exports  of  cotton  cloth  have  increased  during  the 
last  decade  from  13(^,000,000  yards  to  250,000,000  yards. 

Iron.— Ho  metal,  indeed  no  natural  product,  is  so  essential  to  all  the  arts  and 
industries  as  iron,  and  the  last  ccntnnr  contains  a  long  list  of  improvements  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  and  utilizing  this  invaluable  material.  The  employ- 
ment  of  the  hot  blast  by  Neuson  of  Glasgow  in  1830  was  one  of  a  series  of  inven- 
tions which  revolutionized  the  modem  process  of  iron  manufacure.  The  greatest 
of  these  inventions  was  the  Bessemer  process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  pat- 
ented in  1855.  It  was  not  till  1864  that  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was 
begun  in  the  United  States,  an  innovation  which  has  reduced  the  cost  of  steel  from 
seven  cents  to  less  than  one  cent  a  pound.  Various  improvements  of  the  Bessemer 
process  have  contributed  to  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  steel,  one  of  which  is  the 
continuous  process  of  manufacture  performed  in  one  immense  factory  in  wfaidi 
the  raw  material  enters  and,  without  handling,  emerges  a  finished  product;  the 
magnitude  of  the  production  being  essential  to  its  cheapness.  Within  the  past 
6ve  years  the  c^n  hearth  Sicmons  furnace  for  manufacturing  steel  has  bees 
rapidly  gaining  m  favor  and  it  is  predicted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  that  this 
method  will  in  time  supersede  the  Bessemer  process.  Its  great  advantage  in  the 
United  States  is  that  ore  abounding  in  phosphorus,  of  which  this  country  pro- 
duces enormous  quantities,  and  which  cannot  be  made  into  Bessemer  ste^  can 
be  utilized  in  this  new  process. 

Among  the  minor  articles  that  have  been  invented  within  100  years  but  that 
are  now  indispensable  are  friction  matches  and  pins,  dating  from  about  t$30;  and 
the  typewriter  first  constructed  in  1873. 

Of  the  various  illuminanis  now  in  use,  only  candles  and  the  most  primitive  ol 
oil  lamps  burning  vegetable  oils,  were  known  100  years  ago,  the  modem  oil 
lamp  being  introduced  into  England  from  Germany  as  late  as  1856.  or  about  the 
time  when  coal-oil  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States.  Gas  was  first 
employed  to  light  a  portion  of  Paris  in  1802,  after  various  preliminary  experiments 
in  private  dwellings.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  employ  gas  for  lighting  in 
America  was  made  in  1821,  m  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Within  the  past  decade  the 
cost  of  manuhcturing  gas  has  been  gready  reduced,  and  its  popularity  has  been 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  incandescent  mantel.  The  first  electric  light 
was  made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1809  at  the  Royal  Institute  in  London.  The 
first  incandescent  electric  light  was  made  in  America  by  Prof.  Grove  in  the  thirties 
before  the  introduction  of  illuminating  gas  into  this  country,  but  the  modem  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  was  introduced  by  Edison  in  1880, 

Methods  of  Healing  have  undergone  as  great  a  change  as  methods  of  lighting. 
The  Franklin  stove  came  a  little  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  centur>',  but 
wood  was  the  universal  fuel  at  that  time  for  domestic  purposes.  In  1803.  100  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  were  brought  from  Summit  Hill  to  Philadelphia  and  were  sold 
to  the  city  government  for  use  in  the  pumping  works,  but  the  engineers  did  not 
know  how  to  burn  it  and  it  was  broken  up  to  make  walks.  The  anthracite  coal 
industry  has  sprung  up,  largely,  since  1800,  the  entire  amount  of  coal  shipped 
previous  to  that  time  amounting  to  83,835,841  tons,  while  for  the  year  1805  it 
amounted  to  46,545.760  tons.  In  1899,  53,382,644  tons  of  anthracite  and  166.5a2.a23 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  produced. 

Printing. — In  1805  Louis  Robert,  of  France,  perfected  his  machine  for  making 
continuous  webs  of  paper,  an  invention  which  made  the  modern  printing  press 
possible.  In  1804  Konig,  of  Saxony,  came  to  London  with  an  improved  press,  print- 
ing on  a  flat  surface  with  rotatmg  cylinders;  this  press  was  adopted  by  the 
London  Times  in  1814.  In  1827,  Isaac  Adams,  of  Boston,  developed  the  press 
known  by  his  name,  an  imporvement  of  the  Konig  press,  which  was  used  for  many 
years.  In  1845  the  Hoe  Co.  brought  out  their  type  revolving  machine  printing 
8.000  papers  an  hour;  in  1871  the  continuous  web  press  was  invented  by  the  same 
company,  in  which  paper  is  furnished  to  the  press  in  a  continuous  roll.  Devices 
for  cutting,  folding  and  counting  papers  have  since  been  added,  culminating 
in  the  ^reat  Hoe  octuple  press  which  prints,  cuts,  pastes^  folds,  and  counts  96.000 
papers  in  an  hour.  The  latest  important  invemion  in  connection  with  the  printing 
press  has  been  color  printing.  The  art  of  stereotyping,  which  though  invented  in 
1731.  was  made  practicable  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  in  1804.  has  had  an  important 
effect  upon  the  dcvelopmcnl  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  linotype  machine,  pat- 
ented in  1885.  is  the  last  and  perhaps  most  important  invention  of  the  century, 
connected  with  the  art  of  printing,  as  it  substitutes  for  the  slow,  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive process  of  hand  type  setting,  a  mechanical  arrangement  which  both  sets 
and  casts  the  type,  the  operator  simply  fingering  a  keyboard  somewhat  as  in  the 
typewriter.   The  process  of  making  paper  out  of  wood  pulp,  invented  by  Heory 
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Voeltner  in  i860,  has  had  an  important  bearing  upon  printing,  and  has  resulted 
in  greatly  cheapening  books  and  periodicals,  rreviously  paper  had  been  made 
out  of  cotton  fiber,  and  when  the  supply  of  rags  fell  short  they  were  mixed,  with 
indifferent  success,  with  straw  and  fibrous  grasses. 

The  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
industries,  and  both  have  been  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion which  has  characterized  the  century.  In  this  period  the  production  of  raw 
-materials  and  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  and  all 
peoples  of  the  world  has  wonderfully  increased.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  including  both  exports  and  imports, 
was  valued  at  $162,222,548.  For  the  year  1900  the  exports  alone  amounted  to 
$1,394,186,371,  and  the  total  commerce  to  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  Add 
to  this  the  inland  commerce  over  the  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
the  railroads,  and  we  have  a  sum  total  of  enormous  size.  An  attempt 
to  estimate  the  commerce  of  the  world  would  be  so  inaccurate  as  to  be 
of  little  value.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain  for  1900  was  about  $4,500,- 
000,000.  As  a  large  percentage  of  England's  exports  were  first  imported,  in  the 
form  of  raw  materials  from  all  over  the  world,  the  extent  of  her  commerce  is  of 
general  interest   For  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  as  follows: 

1898  1B99  1900 

Import*  £*7o.5t*,7o»       j£485.ojS<S>3  j£S'3»*'33t4M 

R»-«zport«   tia,«54,74>         6$,ota,uj  63,099.98* 

SxpOTts  of  Brltltli  prodnoe.   *33>3S9i'4b       «S4.49>in>  ■9ii45ii3oS 

A  more  detailed  table  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

IMPORTS 

1899.  1900. 

JlrtlclM  cf  food  and  live  anlmalB  $»9i977>7^  9>i9>3*9>ms 

Artlclesof  food  In  a  crude  coodltlon  for  domestic  Industry                      167,567,860  980,359,404 

Article*  manofactnred  for  use  In  mechanic  arte                                     nijSr.CBr  84i785<'9< 

Articles  manofactured  ready  for  conaomptioQ                                      118,364,400  i3*t449,64tf 

Articles  of  voluntary  nae,  inxttrlei,  etc.                                                107,669.676  ita,iot,SS6 

Total  ImporU  l798<«^t4io  |B>9>e<9>337 

DOKBSTIC  BXPORT& 

Prodncta  of  affrlcnltore  978m33i4os  ♦9*41*58,9(8 

Products  of  manufacture   380.7871^'  4411406,949 

Products  of  the  mines   33i979i<S7  39>»>t9M 

Products  of  the  fbrest                                                               •  ■  •  47,^.tn  54,48>,t4fi 

Prodnctsof  ths  flshetlM   5,637.077  8,074,684 

JClacellaneoua   3tS3^^^  31*69,097 

Total  domestic  exports  9t,a;9, 933,344  ♦i.4S3iOi3>6s9 

Foreigasoods  re-exported   ",S3i^6'7  a4<934oor 

Total  exports  •w7l.4«7.«7i  •ii477.M9.«6 

Converted  to  American  money,  the  British  imports  in  1900  were  about  $2,550,- 
000,000,  or  three  times  those  of  the  United  States,  while  the  British  domestic 
exports  were  about  $1,419,000,000,  or  slightly  under  those  of  the  United  States. 

OOianmiOATIOire.^The  application  of  steam  to  transportation,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  are  the  particular  contributions  of  the  19th  century 
to  the  means  of  communication  between  persons  and  places.  At  the  beginnmg 
of  the  century  the  stage  coach  and  cart,  the  canal  boat,  and  the  sailing  vessel  were 
the  only  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  during  the  next  25 
years  effort  was  devoted  to  their  development.  For  another  quarter  of  a  century 
the  steamship  was  struggling  with  the  sailing  vessel  on  the  ocean,  and  railway  and 
canal  were  contending  in  internal  transportation.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the 
century  did  steam  transportation  obtain  a  recognized  lead.  In  IQOO  the  commerce 
of  the  world  was  carried  in  steamships  and  rwlway  trains;  the  highway,  the  canal, 
and  the  sailing  craft  still  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  world's  transpor- 
tation system ;  but  it  was  a  tributary  position. 

TJte  first  actual  use  of  the  locomotive  was  on  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  railway  in 
England  in  1825.  Five  years  later  it  was  applied  on  a  large  scale  for  handling 
general  traffic  on  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  railway.    Railways  were  corn- 
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menced  in  France  in  1833;  in  Germany  in  1835,  and  in  Russia  in  1835-7.  Thence  tb«y 
spread  throughout  Europe  and  were  carried  into  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  Is 
1900  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  was  almost  completed  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
In  the  United  States  the  railway  had.  an  independent  development  and  one  oi 
even  greater  magnitude.  The  first  railway  in  the  United  States  was  completed  in 
1830.  Five  years  later  there  were  1,098  miles  in  operation  along*  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  westward  advance  of  these  lines  reached  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1842: 
Chicago,  111.,  in  1852,  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  1869.  In  lOOO  there  were  in  rouiid 
numbers  195,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States.  From  the  United  States 
grew  the  railways  of  Canada.  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 

Development  of  the  cheap  handling  of  freight  has  been  extrwM'dlnary.  When 
railways  were  first  built  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  find  their  chief  occapa- 
tion  in  the  handling  of  passengers  and  local  freight;  that  they  should  handle  long 
distance  freight,  that  they  should  create  new  industries,  or  that  they  should  com- 
pete effectively  with  water  routes  was  not  expected.  Indeed,  not  until  1^0  did 
these  possibilities  dawn  upon  railway  managers.  Gradually  the  principle  of  nuk- 
ing rates  to  develc^  traffic,  or  charging  what  the  traffic  would  bear,  was  developed. 
The  freight  rates  of  1900  were  but  a  fraction  of  those  of  1850.  Cars  were  increased 
in  capacity  to  30,000  lbs.,  60,000  lbs.,  80,000  lbs.  and  100,000  lbs.;  locomotives  were 
increased  50  per  cent,  in  weight  and  three-,  four-  and  even  five-fold  in  hauling 
capacity,  and  each  of  these  changes  cheapened  the  cost  of  transportation. 

In  Steam  Navigaiion  we  notice  a  development  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  rail- 
way. The  first  steam  vessel  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  1833.  In  1843  came  the 
change  from  wooden  to  iron  hulls;  in  1850  paddles  ffave  way  to  screwi;  in  1856 
single  engines  were  succeeded  by  compound  engines;  in  1879  iron  hulls  gave  way 
to  steel  hulls,  and  in  1889  the  single  screw  was  followed  by  twin  screws.  As 
estimated  by  a  recent  writer,  the  capacity  of  the  world's  tonnage  of  ships  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  has  increased  fifteen-fold  in  a  hundred  years.  The  growth 
in  the  size  and  speed  of  vessels  from  1840  to  igoo  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 
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The  ocean  freight  on  a  ton  of  wheat  from  New  York,  to  Liverpool  was  in  1868, 
$5.75;  in  1884,  $4,  and  in  1900,  $1.90.  The  passenger  fare  on  the  steam^p  Great 
Western  from  Kew  York  to  Bristol  in  i8iS  was  $150  and  tbe  voyage  lasted  15 
days;  in  1900  better  accommodations  could  be  had  for  $30  and  the  voyage  lasted 
eight  days. 

Written  Communication  was  possible  only  by  post  during  most  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  In  1839  the  electric  telegraph  was  established  in  England  and  in 
1844  in  the  United  States;  the  telegraph  service  of  Germany  dates  from  1849  and 
that  of  France  from  1851.  In  1858  the  first  trans-Atlantic  telegraph  cable  was 
laid  and  in  1900  there  were  nearly  200.000  miles  of  submarine  lines.  In  1877  the 
telephone  was  first  used  in  the  United  States,  and  ip  1900  the  telephone  exchanges 
of  the  world  numbered  thousands  and  tbetr_  subscribers  millions.  A  recent  writer 
summarizes  the  present  condition  of  electrical  communicati<m  in  regard  to  rates 
of  transmission  as  follows: 

T«laptaoiilog  

Siiigl*WIr«  CIrculti  , 

D«plM  "       "   , 

Qaadraplex     "   , 

Ifattlples  "   

Wbeatitona  Autonifttic  

'  "  Duplex 
Wireless  TsleKraphjr  

In  less  than  a  hundred  years,  therefore,  steam  transportation  and  electrical 
communication  have  become  controlling  factors  in  each  man's  private  business  and 
in  the  public  policy  of  nations. 
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HISTORY 

TTBITED  STATBS — The  opening  of  the  19th  century  coincided  with  the 
beffinninB  of  a  definite  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  marked  by  the 
election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency.  Between  1789  and  1800  there 
had  been  a  stnxggle  between  principles  of  which  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were 
the  leading  exponents.  Should  the  Constitution  be  read  so  as  to  make  the 
central  government  a  real  sovereign,  or  merely  a  limited  agent  of  sovereign 
states?  Should  the  upper  classes  or  the  whole  people  control  the  central 
government?  These  were  the  issues  upon  which  the  two  parties  difTered. 
Under  Washington  and  Adams  the  former  view  of  the  Constitution  had  prevailed 
and  the  federal  government,  under  the  guidance  of  Hamilton,  had  been  active 
in  exercising  its  express  constitutional  functions  and  in  developing  implied  ones. 
To  Jefferson  and  the  strict  interpreters  of  the  constitution,  such  acts  as  the 
creation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  the  summoning  of  the  state  militia 
of  Pennsj-lvania  bv  the  president  in  1795,  seemed  attacks  on  the  rights  of  states 
and  on  the  liberties  of  the  common  people,  which  Jefferson  believed  to  be 
groanded  in  the  states.  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists  regarded  Jefferson  as  a 
demagogue  and  deemed  his  followers  riff  raff.  The  fear  of  them  led  the  party 
in  power  to  measures  which  seemed  to  justify  Jefferson's  view  that  a  strong 
central  government  was  but  a  stepping  stone  to  a  monarchy.  The  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  the  extreme  statement  of  Federalist  principles  were  met  b^  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  the  statement  of  the  Republican  position. 
At  the  polls  in  1800,  the  Federal  party  was  annihilated. 

After  the  election,  Jefferson's  official  conduct  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  former  views  concerning  the  power  of  the  central  government.  In  purchas- 
ing Louisiana,  as  he  himself  admitted,  he  strained  his  authority  to  the  utmost.  The 
only  defence  be  could  make  for  the  act  was  its  "necessity."  The  defence 
indicated  that  the  Republicans  were  swinging  over  to  the  Federalist  position; 
and,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Jefferson  to  that  of  John  Quincv  Adams,  the 
absor^ion  of  Federalist  principles  by  the  Democratic  party  steadily  continued. 
The  mfluence  of  what  was  then  the  west  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  develop- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  the  states  beyond  the  AUcghanics  belonged  naturally 
to  the  party  of  the  plain  people,  the  Democratic  party.  Free,  however,  from  the 
spirit  of  local  jealousy  that  marked 'the  inhabitants  of  the  original  states,  they 
were  proud  of  the  federal  union  and  willing  to  see  its  national  powers  extended. 
Tlic  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and  a  new  generation  of  Democratic  politicians 
forced  the  administrations  to  adopt  wider  views  of  constitutional  rights.  The 
fear  of  a  military  despotism  had  led  Jefferson  to  maintain  the  army  and  navy 
in  a  state  of  inefficiency,  and  in  the  quarrel  with  England  to  exercise  all  means 
of  peaceful  retaliation  rather  than  go  to  war.  Madison,  too,  during  his  first 
administration,  followed  a  similar  policy;  but  to  the  young  leaders  of  the 
Democracy,  like  Clay  and  Calhoun,  the  policy  of  embargo  and  non-intercourse 
acts  seemed  as  disgraceful  as  it  was  ineffectual:  and  they  were  powerful  enough 
in  1S12  to  make  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  a  condition  of  Madison's 
renominalion.  The  outcome  of  the  war  tended  to  strcnacthen  prtde  in  th; 
nation.  With  the  passing  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  last  element  of 
disunion  vanished  and  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  spoken  by  the  head  of  a  nation  rather  than  of  a  loose  confederation  of 
states.  In  domestic  affairs  too  the  growth  of  the  federal  government's  power 
was  strong.  The  United  States  Bank,  which  Jefferson  had  opposed  and  Madi- 
son disliked,  was  re-chartered  nevertheless  in  1816.  The  policy  of  imposing 
protective  tariffs  began  in  Monroe's  time  and  became  definite  under  John 
Qoincy  Adams.  The  right  of  the  nation  to  undertake  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  was  denied  by  Monroe,  but  Monroe's  successor,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  strongly  recommended  the  beginning  of  a  national  internal  improve- 
ments and  initiated  the  system  successfully  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Tariff. — The  period  after  1815.  however,  was  not  one  of  simple  develop- 
ment along  the  line  of  federal  consolidation.  Parallel  with  the  national  move- 
ment there  ran,  after  1820  especially,  a  movement  towards  decentralization,  which 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  danger  to  the  Union.  Jealousy  between 
state  and  nation  based  on  political  facts,  was  gradually  superseded  by  jealousy 
between  sections  based  ultimately  on  economic  facts.  The  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  the  first  indication  of  an  existing  and  growing  antagonism  between 
north  and  south.  The  disputes  over  the  tariff  laws  of  1824  and  deepened 
the  hostility.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  the  south,  out  of  patriotism,  had  con- 
ssnted  to  protection,  and  New  England  out  of  interest,  being  a  commercial 
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region,  opposed  it.  After  1820,  New  England  having  become  a  manufacturing 
centre,  believed  in  protection,  while  the  south,  a  producer  of  raw  material  only, 
held  it  inexpedient.  The  tarifl  of  1824  had  favored  New  England  to  the  discomcnt 
of  the  south.  The  tariff  of  18^  was  held  still  more  oppressive  by  the 
southerners,  who  insisted  that  virtually  the  agriculture  of  the  south  was  being 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  industries.  And  as  the  south,  being  at 
the  time  deemed  an  agricultural  region,  and  moreover  hampered  in  manure- 
turing  by  its  "peculiar  institution,"  slavery — for  the  slaves  were  not  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  caring  for  machinery — did  not  hope  to  develop  manufactures, 
therefore  the  conflict  between  the  two  sections,  in  its  last  analysis  was  one  ol 
free  labor  against  slave  labor.  Calhoun,  the  most  far-sighted  of  southern 
leaders,  had  foreseen  the  struggle,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  time  the 
north  must  come  to  surpass  the  south  in  wealth  and  numbers,  sought  a  defence 
for  the  threatened  interests  and  institutions  of  the  south  in  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson  as  contained  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions.  The  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty  which  regarded  the  federal  government  as  the  mere  ^ent 
of  the  states,  appointed  by  a  comoact  among  them  and  subject  to  their  com- 
mands, was  proclaimed  in  the  Senate  by  Hayne  and  was  answered  by  Webster. 
The  strength  of  the  southern  contention  lay  in  the  historical  fact  that  the  federal 
government  had  been  created  by  independent  states  for  a  common  purpose.  But 
what  Calhoun  and  Hayne  failed  to  recognize  was  the  growth  of  national  feeling 
during  40  years.  Whatever  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  might  have  intended 
the  fact  was  that  to  the  vast  majoritj;  of  the  people  in  1830,  the  United  States 
was  more  than  a  federation  of  sovereign  states.  Webster  formulated  the  public 
opinion  of  the  north  and  west  and  a  majority  of  the  south.  Resting^  upon  the 
theory  of  state  sovereignty.  South  Carolina,  in  1832,  declared  null  and  void  a 
tariff  law  passed  by  Congress,  and  threatened  secession  if  force  were  used  against 
her.  Decisive  action  on  the  part  of  President  Jackson  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  and  a  law  providing  for  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  tariff  induced 
South  Carolina  to  retreat  from  her  position.  Though  termed  a  compromise,  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  as  Calhoun  asserted,  was  a  victory  for  South  Caro- 
lina. A  state  had  forced  the  nation  to  come  to  terms,  the  doctrine  of  state 
supremacy  had  been  successfully  reasserted.  In  the  struggle  between  north  and 
south  which  had  now  become  quite  apparent,  the  southern  leaders  had  gained  a 
powerful  weapon.  The  threat  to  break  up  the  Union  was  found  for  thirty  years 
an  efficacious  means  of  wringing  concessions  from  the  north. 

In  Monroe's  administration  there  were  no  political  parties.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Quincy  Adams  there  were  merely  personal  factions.  Only 
after  1828  did  the  Whigs.  led  by  Clay  and  Webster,  arise,  as  distinct  from  the 
Democratic  party.  On  the  question  of  state  versus  nation,  raised  by  Calhonn, 
the  Whigs  stood  for  a  strong  federal  union,  and  in  general  their  principles  were 
those  of  the  old  Federal  party.  The  Democrats  showed  a  tendency  to  deviate 
from  the  broad  constitutional  views  they  had  adopted,  but  held,  nevertheless, 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  The  strength  of  the  party  was  still  in  the  west 
where  the  national  feeling  was  active.  On  the  question  of  slavery  the  parties 
did  not  differ,  for  as  yet  the  problem  of  slaverv  had  remained  disguised  under 
the  form  of  tariff  struggle  and  nullification.  The  rise  of  the  abolitionists,  how- 
ever, brought  the  question  before  the  country,  and  ultimately  before  Congress. 
The  fight  for  the  right  of  petition,  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  John  Quincy  Adams  served  to  force  it  in  the  end  on  the  attention  of  the 
political  parties.  From  1829  to  1841,  however,  it  was  not  principles  but  the 
personality  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  dominated  politics.  From  x8oi  to  1829  the 
character  of  the  presidents  had  been  such  as  to  make  the  government  one  for 
the  democracy  rather  than  of  the  democracy;  but  in  Andrew  Jackson  the  people 
of  the  west  sent  one  of  their  own  number  to  the  White  House.  Strong  in  his 
own  convictions,  and  in  the  support  of  the  masses,  he  scorned  to  follow  the 
customary  paths  of  foreign  or  internal  policy.  His  exceedingly  undiplomatic 
conduct  brought  France  and  Portugal  to  terms  on  the  subject  of  disputed  claims. 
In  his  attack  on  the  United  States  Bank,  he  showed  himself  energetic,  and 
unscrupulous  where  he  thought  he  was  right.  His  masterful  course  toward 
South  Carolina  prevented  immediate  conflict.  Incidentally,  with  Jackson  there 
came  definitely  mto  American  politics  the  spoils  system.  The  members  of  his 
"Kitchen  Cabmet"  worked  on  the  president  s  passions  and  ignorance  for  their 
own  ends,  and  the  astute  Van  Buren  introduced  into  national  affairs  the  art 
of  wire  pulling  which  he  had  mastered  during  his  political  career  in  New  York. 
The  favor  of  Jackson  made  Van  Buren  president  in  18.17,  but  it  was  the  latter's 
misfortune  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  evil  results  of  Jackson's  financial  policy. 
The  one  great  measure  of  his  administration,  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent 8Ub-treasnry,  could  not  wipe  out  the  dissatisfoction  which  his  predecessor's 
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acts  had  created.  After  40  years  of  unbroken  ascendency  the  Democratic  party 
was  driven  from  office  by  the  Whigs. 

Slavery  and  New  T<rrttory.— The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  however,  was  in  no 
way  decisive.  They  had  come  into  power  on  the  strength  of  Harrison's  name. 
The  death  of  the  president  put  Tyler,  who  was  more  of  a  Democrat  than  a 
Whig,  into  office.  Of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Whig  platform,  the 
<luestions  of  internal-  improvements  and  protective  tariff  had  received  a  set-back 
under  Jackson  and  Van  Burcn,  and  now  the  question  of  the  national  bank  re- 
ceived its  quietus  from  Tyler.  On  the  question  of  slavery  which  became  the 
predominant  question  between  1840  and  1860,  the  Whigs  took  no  definite  stand. 
The  Democratic  party,  on  the  contrary,  now  under  control  of  the  south  stood 
openly  for  slavery.  In  the  struggle  waged  by  the  Abolitionists  before  1840  over  the 
right  of  petition  and  the  right  to  send  their  literature  through  the  mails,  the  bulk 
of  the  party  was  certainly  with  the  -south.  After  1840,  its  sympathy  developed 
into  aggressive  activity.  The  answer  of  the  south  ■  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Abolitionists  was  the  vigorous  initiation  of  the  policy  of  territorial  expansion, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  and  strengthening  slavery.  Of  the 
execution  of  this  policy  the  Democratic  party,  dominated  by  its  southern  wing, 
became  the  instrument.  The  northern  members  of  the  party  were  frightened 
into  cooperation  by  threats,  more  or  less  open,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Against  the  advance  of  the  Democrats,  therefore,  the  patched  up  platform  of 
the  Whigs  could  not  hold  out. 

Texas,  a  republic  since  1836,  inhabited  mostly  by  American  pioneers,  afforded 
a  field  for  expansion.  Its  geographical  situation  insured,  of  course,  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  there.  Out  of  its  immense  area  a  number  of  states  might  be 
carved  to  balance  the  south  against  the  north.  As  early  as  1836,  Calhoun  had 
declared  that  Texas  was  necessary  to  the  south,  and  in  1837  a  proposal  for 
annexation  had  been  made  by  the  Texas  authorities,  but  had  been  put  aside 
by  Van  Buren  owing  to  the  feeling  in  the  north  that  annexation  would  mean 
the  enhancement  of  the  slave  power.  In  Tyler's  administration  the  question  was 
reopened,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1844  the  Democratic  party  declared  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and,  to  gain  the  support  of  the  north,  for  the  reoccupation 
of  Oregon.  It  was  evident  that  the  admission  of  Texas  would  bring  on  war 
with  Mexico  and  on  that  ground  the  Whigs  opposed  the  measure.  Upon  the 
issue  of  annexation  the  Whigs  were  defeated.  15,000  Abolitionist  votes  drawn 
mostly  from  the  Whig  ranks  gave  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  election 
to  Polk.  Texas  was  annexed  in  1845.  In  1846  General  Taylor  took  possession 
of  the  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces,  claimed  by  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and  when  the  latter  resisted,  Congress  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Events  moved  rapidly  enough. 
It  became  clear  that  Texas  was  to  bring  in  more  than  its  own  territory,  to  aid 
the  southern  cause.  The  north  grew  alarmed.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  moved,  in  1846,  that  slavery  be  excluded  from  all  terri- 
tory acquired  from  Mexico.  The  motion  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  were  acquired  uncondition- 
ally, and  what  the  intentions  of  the  south  were  in  regard  to  the  new  possessions 
might  have  been  gathered  from  the  new  principle  laid  down  by  Representative 
Rhett  of  South  Carolina  in  1847  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  restrict  slavery  in 
<my  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  peopled  that  region  within  two  years  and  its 
application  for  admission  to  the  Union  brought  up  in  practical  form  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  conquered  territory.  A  direct  solution  was  evaded  by  the 
Compromise  of  1850 — the  most  important  victory  the  south  had  as  yet  gained. 
In  admitting  California  as  a  free  state,  no  concessions  had  been  made  for  in  the 
nature  of  things  California  could  not  have  been  anything  but  free.  In  wringing 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  from  the  north  the  nation  was  committed  to  the  support 
of  slavery.  The  "peculiar  institution"  had  become  legalized  in  north  as  well  as 
south.  Whigs  and  Democrats,  in  1852,  proclaimed  the  finality  of  the  Compro- 
mise, but  in  reality  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  last  stage  in  the  contest 
between  the  sections.  In  the  north  bitterness  of  defeat  and  scruples  of  con- 
science over  acknowledgment  of  slaver  power  rankled.  In  the  south  the  elation 
of  victory  drove  men  to  reckless  bounds  in  furthering  the  spread  of  slavery. 
Enjoying  the  guarantees  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  right  of 
spreading  south  of  36*  30'  in  the  territories,  slavery  had  only  to  cross  that  line 
set  in  1820  to  be  victorious  at  every  point.  Mr.  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  afforded  the  opportunity.  It  was  made  a  distinctively  southern  measure. 
In  the  House,  and  more  emphatically  in  the  Senate,  it  was  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party,  dragging  along  half  of  the  northern  wing  with  it,  that 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise.   The  civil  war  in  Kansas  that  followed  the 
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adoption  ot  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  ^eat  Civil  War 
that  was  soon  to  convulse  the  nation.  It  was  seen  that  conflict  was  unavoidable. 
The  Whig  party  fell  to  pieces  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Reoublican  party  made 
up  of  Free  Soilcrs,  Whigrs  and  Know  Nothings,  antted  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories.  In  1853,  when  people  hoped  for  the 
eflicacry  of  the  compromise,  the  votes  polled  by  the  Free  Soil  party  had  shown 
a  decline  of  50  per  cent,  from  those  polled  in  18^  In  1856^  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Fremont  polled  1,340,000  votes  and  was  defeated  by 
5,000,000  votes.  In  i860,  after  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  declared  that  sbvery 
as  property  could  be  protected  in  the  free  territories,  Lincoln  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  one-half  a  million  votes  over  Douglas,  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  faction  in  the  south  that  had  declared  that  the  election  of 
Lincoln  would  be  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  acted  on  their 
word.  The  loyal  element,  larere  in  all  states,  predominant  in  some,  was  over- 
ridden by  the  extremists.  Jefterson's  theory  of  State's  Rights,  developed  1^  Cal- 
houn into  a  theorv  of  state  sovereignty,  became  a  reality  and  was  pat  to  the 
test  of  battle. 

Results  of  the  War. — The  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  was  annihilated  by  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  Constitutional  changes  which  followed  it  modified  the  rela- 
tion between  the  states  and  the  federal  government  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
During  the  war,  necessity  had  been  made  to  justify  the  exercise  of  extra-Constitn- 
ttonal  power  by  the  president.  After  the  war.  expediency  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments.  For  the  protection  of  the  liberated  negroes  the  avtfaority 
of  the  United  States  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  matters  that  formerly  had 
been  the  concern  of  the  state  alone.  And  in  spite  of  the  refined  distinction  drawn 
by  the  Supreme  Court  between  federal  intervention  in  state  affairs  ipso  facto  and 
federal  intervention  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  citizens,  facts  showed 
plainly  that  the  national  power  had  made  large  advances  at  the  expense  of  state 
authority.  War  had  established  not  only  the  effectual  integrity  of  the  Union, 
but  also  the  supremacy  of  the  nation  to  the  state,  whenever  the  interests  of  the 
two  came  into  contact.  The  problems  that  confronted  the  country  after  recon- 
struction were  in  the  main  not  constitutional,  but  legislative.  The  wonderhil 
economic  development  of  the  country  after  the  war  made  the  money  question 
and  the  tariff  question  the  leading  issues.  These  8td)jects,  as  well  as  those  of 
civil  service  reform,  immigration  and  interstate  commerce,  were  naturally  within 
the  scope  of  the  authority  of  Congress,  but  the  frequent  demand  made  upon  the 
federal  legislation  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  for  instance,  indicated  the  general 
tendency  towards  the  national  government  for  laws  that  should  be  more  effect- 
ive because  more  general.  The  precise  effect  that  acquisition  of  extra  govern- 
mental territory  would  exert  on  the  powers  of  the  federal  f^ovemment,  events 
at  the  end  of  the  century  could  not  clearly  show. 

ET7B0PE  IM"  THS  IBth  CENTUBY — The  history  of  the  19th  century  was 
determined  by  the  events  of  the  last  decade  of  the  18th;  largely  by  the  French 
Revolution.  That  outburst  had  brought  forth  beautiful  ideals.  In  the  nature 
of  things  these  ideals  were  not  at  once  realized;  for  they  had  shot  up  too  swiftly. 
They  fell;  but  their  inspiration  and  the  causes  that  had  made  them,  endured.  In- 
dividual, people,  nation, — these  arc  the  political  concepts  which  the  Revolu- 
tion created  and  our  own  times  saw  realized.  The  i8th  century  knew  little  of 
them.  Then  there  were  no  men  or  rights  of  men,  but  feudal  classes  and  dass 
privileges;  no  peoples,  but  governments,  bnreaucracies  and  standing  artnies;  ia 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  no  nations,  but  aggregate  territories  held  together 
by  dynastic  bonds,  or  slices  of  land  |>assed.  with  masses  of  inhabitants,  from 
hand  to  hand.  Feudalism  and  absolutism  were  overthrown  by  the  Revolution. 
Its  work  was  perpetuated  and  completed  by  the  succeeding  epoch,  which  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  the  Eurc^an  democracy,  the  birth  of  nations,  and  the 
rise  of  economic  conditions  that  powerfully  influenced  both. 

The  beginning  of  the  century  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's 
career,  which  lasted  for  years  and  served  to  bring  Europe  under  the  influence 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Empire  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  but  the 
work  of  the  Republic  had  not  been  undone,  for  Napoleon's  power  was  made 
possible  only  by  the  destruction  of  feudalism  and  privilege,  and  rested  essentially 
on  the  mass  of  the  French  people.  The  Empire,  created  by  a  pUbistiit,  was  a 
democracy  in  that  it  afforded  the  fullest  scope  to  individual  effort  and  offered  the 
highest  reward  to  individual  worth.  The  militant  spirit  of  liberated  France,  the 
ambition  of  its  ruler  and  the  fear  foreign  sovereigns  felt  at  the  Rev<^utMiii 
brought  on  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Their  striking  characteristic  was  the  sud- 
detmess  with  which  the  stale  systems  of  Europe  collapsed  before  the  French 
Imperial  democracy.   Austria  bad  been  htmiiliated  at  Campo-Fortnio  (1797)  and 
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Luneville  (iSoi);  the  relic  of  her  greatness,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was 
destroyed  at  Pressburg  (1806)  and  she  was  beaten  down  into  non-resistance  at 
Wagram  (1809).  Prussia  became  a  vassal  of  Naptoleon  after  Jena  (iSo6)  and 
continiied  thus  until  the  War  of  Liberation.  Belgium  and  Holland  were  parts 
of  France;  the  republics  of  Italy,  practically  that.  The  Spanish  throne  was  over- 
turned by  Napoleon's  touch,  Switzerland  obeyed  him,  the  German  princes  fought 
under  him,  the  Scandinavian  states  were  dominated  by  him.  Russia,  the  only 
Power  that  escaped  territorial  toss,  was  forced  to  become  his  ally  at  Tilsit  (1807). 
Putting  aside  the  splendid  military  talent  of  Napoleon,  what  was  it  that  made 
the  states  of  Europe  go  down  before  him?  Principally,  their  own  weakness.  In 
fact  It  was  not  nations  that  fell,  but  merely  rules  and  aristocracies;  to  the 
masses  of  the  conquered  populations  who  iad  not  the  slightest  share  in  their 
own  ^oremmeitt,  the  rule  01  Nuxileon  and  the  imposition  of  French  influence 
were  indifferent,  or  welcome.  But  the  French  Emperor's  disregard  of  public 
rights  and  his  policy  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  continent  for  his  sclBsh 
aims,  roused  national  feelings.  He  solidified  Spain  and  Prussia  by  hammering 
at  them  from  without,  for,  to  meet  his  assaults,  the  governments  were  forced 
to  appeal  to  their  peoples.  The  War  of  Liberation  against  Napoleon  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Hberation  of  European  democracy.  It  was  largely  the  peasant 
guerrillas  of  Spain  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  peasant  volunteers  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  at  Leipzig  (1813)  that  brought  about  his  downfall.  When  his  career 
ended  at  Waterloo,  he  bad  done  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  spread 
the  seeds  of  nationality  and  democracy  through  Europe,  had  made  possible  a 
Lamhoekr  a^nd  Landsturm  in  Prussia,  a  Constitution  in  Spairu 

Not  that  the  transformation  of  Europe  was  either  conscious  or  rapid.  Euro- 
pean monarchs  would  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  in  combating  Napoleon 
they  were  adopting  the  principles  he  stood  for.  The  period  after  Waterloo  was 
a  period  of  sharp  recoil  from  the  ideals  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  striving  to 
return  to  the  conditions  that  had  existed  before  1789.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Austria,  the  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  entered  upon  a  policy  of  reaction. 
The  map  of  the  continent,  with  which  Napoleon  had  played  havoc,  was  recon- 
structed in  the  interests  of  "legitimacy," — of  the  rulers,  that  is,  whom  God  had 
anointed  and  the  Revolution  overthrown, — and  of  the  European  Balance  of 
Power,  the  two  ideals  of  i8th  century  statecraft  France  was  limited  to  her 
ancient  boundaries;  Prussia  secured  important  accessions  in  Poland,  in  Saxony, 
and  on  the  Rhine;  Belgium  and  Holland  were  built  into  a  kingdom,  Italy  was 
reparceled,  Sardinia  was  strengthened,  Norway  and  Sweden  were  united,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  Czar,  and  a  Germanic  Confederation 
was  established  under  the  hegemony  of  Austria.  The  three  years  that  followed 
-the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  were  marked  by  a  conflict  between  Ale:[ander 
of  Russia,  who  loved  to  dabble  in  reform,  and  Mettemich,  Austria's  chancellor, 
who  was  reaction  incarnate.  Alexander  had  initiated  the  Holy  Alliance  in  1815 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace  in  Europe  and  promoting  government  ac- 
cording to  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  But  the  after-murmurs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  activity  of  secret  societies — Free-Masons,  Carbonari  and  Burschen- 
shaft, — frightened  him  and  drove  him  to  the  side  of  Metternich.  By  1818  the 
Holy  Alliance  had  become  an  international  union  pledged  to  the  repression  of 
all  liberal  movements,  led  by  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  supported  by  France, 
under  Louis  XVIII.  and  by  England  under  the  influence  of  Castlereagh.  At 
Tropiwu  (iSao),  at  Laybach  (1821),  at  Verona  (1823)  the  monarchs  met  and 
sent  armies  to  crush  popular  risings  in  Naples,  Sicily  and  Piedmont  (1820-21) 
and  to  reestablish  despotism  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (1823),  or  took  measures  to 
crush  out  the  national  movement  in  Germany.  The  Holy  Alliance  dominated 
Europe  till  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  forced  Mettemich  to  uphold  a  Turkish 
master  against  Christian  subjects.  England  was  opposed  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
French  interference  in  Spain,  and  dealt  the  Alliance  a  mortal  blow  by  recognizing 
the  independence  of  Spain's  rebellious  colonies  in  South  America.  The  death 
of  Alexander  in  1825,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence  in  1827,  practi- 
cally dissolved  the  Alliance,  but  not  before  it  had  succeeded  in  restoring  in 
Europe  the  absolutism  of  pre-revolutionary  times. 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  1830  was  a  declaration  that  the  fruits  of  '8g 
should  not  be  lost.  As  in  1789,  the  impulse  came  from  France,  where  Charles 
X.  was  endeavoring  to  restore  old  Bourbon  conditions.  The  outbreak  came 
suddenly,  and  its  mission  was  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It 
called  a  citizen  king  to  the  French  throne,  it  established  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  it  liberalized  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  extorted  constitutions  in 
Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Saxony.  .  In  Poland  a  formidable  revolt  oc- 
curred which  was  stamped  out  by  Russia  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  country's 
constitutional  liberties.    In  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy  risings  were  put  down 
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by  Austrian  arms.  Disorders  broke  out  even  in  isolated  England.  In  Europe 
at  large  however  the  July  Revolution  failed.  Though  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
dead.  Metternich's  hand  still  guided  Austria,  Prussia  and  Italy  and  Nicholas 
upheld  his  principles  in  Russia.  Reaction  followed  the  second  revolution  as  it 
had  followed  the  first  But  if  it  had  failed  of  results  in  central  and  easteni 
Europe,  the  revolutionary  wave  of  1830-32  served  its  purpose  in  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  resistance  that  was  to  burst  out  with  full  force  in  1848- 

The  period  between  1832  and  1848  was  a  time  of  wonderful  ferment  and 
fruition.  The  two  forces  of  nationalism  and  democracy  developed  rapidly,  all 
the  more  rapidly  because  they  prospered  together.  The  fall  of  the  feudal 
system  and  the  marvelous  development  of  machinery  had  completely  transformed 
economic  conditions  in  Europe,  and  had  created  in  the  common  people  itself 
two  classes,  which  now  began  to  be  called  definitely  Bourgeois  and  Workers  or 
Proletarians.  In  those  countries  where  the  revolution  of  1830  had  been  success- 
ful, it  was  the  former  class  that  had  profited, — the  class  of  traders,  manufacturers 
and  small  land  owners,— the  "weU-o0,"  whose  demands  were  not  radical,  who 
were  not  opposed  to  monarchy  and  were  satisfied  with  the  conquest  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  The  large  mass  of  the  population,  the  peasants  and  the 
town  laborers  had  gained  nothing,  had  not  even  acquired  the  suffrage.  True 
democracy,  then,  had  not  been  attained  in  1830,  but  the  power  had  been  merely 
transferred  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes,  who  now  showed  them- 
selves as  jealous  of  their  privileges  as  the  nobility  had  ever  been.  There  grew 
up,  therefore,  parties  whose  aims  it  was  to  restore  the  perfect  quality  of  1793  in 
social  as  welt  as  in  political  conditions.  In  Germany  and  in  Italy  this  growth 
of  the  democratic  si>irit  was  paralleled  by  the  spread  of  nationalism,  for  it  was 
recognized  that  the  influence  of  Austria  was  as  hostile  to  internal  liber^  as  to 
external  autonomy,  and  that  the  two  movements  of  liberation  must,  partially 
at  least,  go  hand  in  hand.  For  this  reason  the  secret  societies  that  honcycombed 
Europe  were  both  democratic  and  patriotic  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  the  student 
revolutionists  of  Germany  were  republicans  as  well  as  nationalists.  By  educa- 
tion, by  assassination.  Young  Italy,  Young  Germany,  Young  Poland,  planned 
to  further  the  double  cause. 

It  was  France  again  that  gave  the  signal  in  1848.  A  corrupt  administration 
and  an  ingloriotis  foreign  policy,  produced  discontent;  the  selfishness  of  the 
middle  classes  stirred  up  a  demand  for  radical  reform;  the  weakness  of  Loois 
Philippe  brought  on  revolution  and  a  socialistic  republic.  Switzerland,  which 
had  just  overthrown  the  Catholic  Landesbund  and  expelled  the  Jesuits,  was 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  France  to  form  a  strong  and  liberal  federation. 
In  the  smaller  states  of  Germany  such  a  wave  of  revolt  swept  up  in  March  that 
princes  in  terror  granted  constitutions  and  reforms.  In  Berlin  the  people  fought 
the  soldiers  in  the  streets  and  won  the  promise  of  a  constitution.  Hanover, 
Bavaria,  Saxony  followed  the  example  of  Prussia.  But  the  full  violence  of  the 
storm  broke  on  Austria.  At  Vienna,  the  home  of  absolutism,  the  inhabitants 
rose  and  drove  Metternich  from  the  city;  in  Bohemia  the  Czechs  declared  them- 
selves autonomous:  in  Hungary,  Kossuth  and  the  radicals,  after  carrying  out 
reforms  in  1848,  proclaimed  their  independence  and  a  republic  in  1849.  In  Italy 
the  rtsin?  betfan  in  Sicily  early  in  1848,  extended  to  Naples,  and  finally  to 
Piedmont  where  the  king  granted  a  constitution,  the  present  constitution  of 
United  Italy.  In  the  same  month  Lombardy,  Venice  and  Tuscany  joined  the 
insurrection,  and  the  danger  to  Austria  grew  highest  when  the  King  of  Sardinia 
as  champion  of  Italy  declared  war  on  her.  Austria,  however,  triumphed  in 
Vienna,  in  Bohemia,  and  with  the  aid  of  Russia,  in  Hungary.  She  defeated 
Sardinia  in  two  campaigns,  regained  her  provinces  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula 
and  restored  the  legitimate  rulers  in  the  southern  and  central  parts.  In  Ger- 
many the  national  movement  that  began  so  enthusiastically  with  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament  collapsed  as  soon  as  Austria  was  in  condition  to  attend  to 
German  affairs.  Once  more  reaction  followed  revolution.  In  France  the 
republic  became  corrupt,  fell,  and  was  replaced  by  an  empire;  in  Prussia  the 
promised  constitution,  though  granted,  was  not  what  had  been  demanded,  and 
was  almost  nullified  bv  an  absolutist  administration.  Hungary  lost  its  autonomy, 
Austria  returned  to  the  system  of  Metternich;  the  prospect  of  Italian  unity  was 
destroyed.  But  the  reaction  after  1848  was  soon  spent  and  the  liberties  which 
had  been  won  and  lost  were  restored  by  the  governments  under  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  events.  After  1850  therefore,  outside  of  Russia,  the  principles  of 
representation,  of  general  suflfrage.  of  freedom  of  association  and  the  press, 
were  deeply  rooted.  The  problem  of  democracy  was  well  advanced  toward 
solution.  There  remained  the  other  question,  nationality. 

Sardinia  acquired  no  territory  in  1848-49.  but  she  gained  the  acknowledged 
position  of  leader  in  Italy.   Stronger  than  any  other  pnncipality  in  Italy,  it  coaM 
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absorb  the  others,  if  only  Austria  were  out  of  the  way.  Austria  was  put  out  of 
the  way  within  is  years.  Cavour's  foresight  led  to  the  participation  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Crimean  War.  The  European  Powers,  grateful  for  her  services,  listened 
to  Cavour's  appeal  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  (1856)  and  manifested  their  approval 
of  his  attempts  to  find  a  basis  of  unitv  for  Italy.  Austria  objected,  and  Sardinia 
began  to  arm.  France  had  become  her  ally,  for  Napoleon  III.,  eager  for  a  bril- 
liant foreign  policy,  saw  nothingr  more  brilliant  than  the  humiliation  of  Austria. 
When  Austria  called  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  to  disarm,  he  refused.  When  the 
Austrian  army  marched  on  Turin,  the  French  went  to  meet  them  and  defeated 
them  at  Solferino  and  Magenta.  Policy  made  Napoleon  abandon  Sardinia,  in 
the  moment  of  victory;  out  Lombardy  was  nevertheless  gained,  pISbiscites 
declared  for  the  annexation  of  the  Central  States  excepting  the  Papal  patri- 
mony, and  Garibaldi's  victories  in  1861  brought  Sicily  and  Naples  under  the  crown 
of  Savoy. 

Germany,  after  1848,  sank  back  into  disunion.  The  attemot  to  form  a  North 
German  Bund  had  ended  disgracefully  at  Olmutz  (1850)  and  the  old  German 
Confederation  had  been  continued.  But  in  Prussia  Bismarck  was  rising.  As 
early  as  1850  he  had  decided  that  Prussia  must  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
German  states  against  Austria,  and  that  a  struggle  with  Austria  was  inevitable. 
To  prepare  for  the  conflict,  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  taken  in  hand 
by  a  strongly  centralized  administration,  and  the  army  was  made  the  main 
pillar  of  the  state.  About  i860  Bismarck  bep'an  his  diplomacy.  His  plan  in  its 
main  outline  was  simole;  to  use  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  as  a  means  of  en^ 
tangling  Austria  unprofitably  in  northern  politics,  to  put  her  into  the  position 
of  a  non-Germanic  power  interfering  in  German  affairs  and  outraging  German 
feeling,  and  then  to  turn  upon  her  as  the  champion  of  German  nationality  and 
drive  her  from  her  place  in  the  Confederacy.  The  plan  succeeded.  Austria  was 
irritated  by  her  failure  in  Holstein,  and  Bismarck's  loud  demands  for  imperial 
reform,  backed  up  by  the  mobilization  of  the  Prussian  army,  drove  her  to  war. 
She  went  into  the  war  unprepared  and  unallied.  Prussia  went  in  with  a  magnifi- 
cent army,  with  Italy  as  ally  and  France  neutral.  Napoleon  III.  was  playing 
the  friend  of  German  nationality  as  he  had  played  the  friend  of  Italian  unity 
in  1859.  Austria  was  overwhelmed  in  seven  weeks,  lost  her  leadership  in  Ger- 
many, lost  Venetia  to  Italy,  remained  in  political  and  economic  ruin.  Bismarck 
formed  the  North  German  Confederacy  with  Prussia  as  head. 

Napoleon  III.  discovered  the  blunder  he  had  made.  He  had  helped  to  establish 
Prussia's  power  in  the  regions  of  western  Germany  where  he  had  hoped  to 
^in  lands  for  France,  and  had  raised  a  rival  more  powerful  than  Austria  had 
ever  been.  Bismarck,  too,  saw  the  situation,  and  saw  that  France  was  now  an 
enemy  who  would  not  rest  till  she  had  destroyed  the  newly  created  Power.  He 
determined  therefore  to  attack  France  before  the  loose  Confederation  should 
fall  apart  and  Prussia's  ascendency  be  gone;  before  her  splendid  army  should  lose 
its  emciency.  The  Spanish  Succession  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext.  In  the  war 
of  1870-71  Prussia's  triumph  was  completer  than  in  that  of  1866;  both  her  rivals 
were  now  crushed  and  the  North  German  Confederation  became  an  empire.  In 
1870  Victor  Emmanuel  had  occupied  Rome,  abandoned  by  the  French  defenders 
of  the  Pope.  In  the  eighth  decade  of  the  century  Germanv  and  Italy  took  their 
place  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  as  consolidated  states. 

While  Germany  and  Italy  were  being  built,  Turkey  seemed  going  to  pieces. 
Russia's  designs  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  ancient  In  1826  England  had 
joined  her  in  enforcing  the  independence  of  Greece,  but  jealousy  of  Russia's 
advance  towards  the  Mediterranean  caused  a  radical  change  m  the  attitude  of  the 
western  nations,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain.  The  Balance  of  Power  re- 
appeared on  the  scene,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  made 
an  article  of  faith  by  diplomats  of  western  Europe,  The  Czar,  on  the  contrary,  posed 
as  the  champion  of  Turkey's  Christian  subjects.  When  Mehemet  of  Egypt 
threatened  to  usurp  the  Turkish  throne,  the  nations  in  1841  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.-  In  defence  of  Christians  in  Turkish  territory,  Nicholas 
I.  made  war  on  Turkey  in  1854;  but  France  and  England  defeated  him  in  the 
Crimea,  neutralized  the  Black  Sea,  and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  foreign  war- 
ships. In  the  Danubian  Provinces,  however,  Russia  extended  her  influence. 
When  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  revolted,  popular  feeling  in  Russia  drove  the 
Czar  to  support  their  cause.  The  other  nations  remained  neutral  and  Turkey 
sufiFered  defeat  in  1877  and  1878.  The  victor's  advantages,  however,  were  cur- 
tailed by  a  European  congress  at  Berlin  which  continued  the  policy  of  preserving 
Turkey's  integrity.  Integral  the  Empire  remained  to  the  end  of  the  century  and 
a  fruitful  cause  of  international  irritation. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  marked  the  end  of  the  period  of  revolution  and 
international  strife.   The  victory  of  Prussia  introduced  the  period  of  European 
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armed   peace.     The    nations    of   the    continent   created   huge  annaxacats. 

ostensibly  for  defence,  and  the  terrors  of  poesible  war  kept  them  quiet.  To  gaio 
rest  for  Germany  Bismarck  attempted  to  form  an  alliance  that  should  be  ^osg 
enoui;h  to  impose  peace  on  the  nations.  When  Russia  failed  him,  he  join^ 
with  Austria  and  Italy.  France,  left  in  isolation,  sought  and  obtained  an  under- 
standing with  Russia,  and  three  against  two  the  nations  remained  to  the  cad 
of  the  century.  Thirty  years  of  peace  afforded  opportunity  for  internal  derelo(»- 
ment.  In  France  the  Republic  gathered  strength,  in  Germany  the  empire  be- 
came consolidated,  in  Italy  the  problema  arising  from  unity  were  met  and 
gradually  overcome.  The  forces  of  nationality  continued  at  worit  in  casteni 
Europe,  where  Russia  made  herself  the  protector  of  the  Slav  nations  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and  Austria  was  rent  by  the  conflict  of  races.  The  concepti<» 
of  the  state  drifted  away  from  the  idea  of  crown  or  government,  and  became 
more  closely  identified  with  the  national  life;  with  the  economic  life  oi  the 
people  as  well  as  with  the  political.  Simultaneously,  there  was  a  steady  apDroach 
to  perfect  democracy;  that  is,  to  perfect  political  and  civil  equality,  a  steady 
approach  to  direct  parliamentary  representation,  universal  suGfrage,  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  personal  liberty,  personal  security.  International  panics 
arose;  the  Socialists,  the  Democratic  Catholic  Churdi;  grounded  on  fundamcBt^ 
economic  principles,  or  on  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  More  than  conti- 
nental interests  drew  the  attention  of  governments  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  century;  the  field  of  national  expansion  and  rivalry  was  extended  to  tbe 
Rlobe;  Africa  and  Asia  were  invaded  by  western  civilization,  and  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  having  built  up  nations,  set  to  building  world  empires. 

OBEAT  BRITAIN — Economic  conditions  which  influenced  only  partially  tKe 
political  development  of  continental  Europe  played  a  predominant  part  in  Eng- 
land during  the  igth  century.  The  French  revolution  produced  little  effect  in 
Great  Britain  in  furthering  political  and  social  equality.  On  the  contrary  h 
drove  the  countrv  to  a  policy  of  reaction  and  retarded  the  progress  toward 
reform  that  had  been  begun  in  the  l8th  century  by  the  agrarian  and  industrrrf 
revolutions.  Peaceful  and  gradual,  these  economic  movements  worked  out  in 
the  long  run  greater  results  for  England  than  political  revolution  did  for  France. 
They  made  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes  supreme  and  thus  brought 
about  tlie  general  distribution  of  political  power  and  the  modification  of  abuses 
grounded  on  class  rule.  The  transformation  of  an  aristocracy  of  land-holders  into 
an  industrial  democracy  was  accomplished  by  legal  means  without  violence  01 
the  destruction  of  ancient  institutions.  The  struggle  of  the  trading  classes  against 
the  land  owners  and  of  the  working  classes  against  the  traders,  the  resistance 
made  by  an  aristocracy  sheltered  behind  an  obsolete  economic  theory,  the  final 
triumph  of  liberal  ideas  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  nation's  greatness  on  her  trade  and  manufactures,  sum  up  English  political 
progress  from  1800  to  1900. 

By  the  agrarian  revolution  is  meant  the  change  in  the  system  of  land  owner- 
ship which  followed  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  culti\*ation  and 
stock  raising  in  the  18th  century.  Improvements,  it  was  found,  could  be  carried 
on  profitably  only  on  a  lar^e  scale  and  therefore  only  by  large  land  owners. 
Land  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  the  yeomanry  which  in  the  preceding  century  had  numbered  nearly 
200,000,  were  practically  extinguished.  Their  lands  had  been  taken  by  large 
proprietors  and  they  had  become  farm  laborers  or  artisans.  The  industrial 
revolution  tended  to  increase  the  landless  class.  The  application  of  machinery 
to  manufactures,  the  rise  of  factories,  destroyed  the  domestic  weaving  industry 
on  which  the  many  small  farmers  depended  and  forced  multitudes  to  abandon 
their  holdings.  They  swelled  the  stream  of  labor  that  flowed  from  the  sotnfa 
to  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  where  water  power,  coal,  steam  and 
machinery  were  creating  blasting  furnaces,  textile  mills,  manufacturing  towns 
and  an  industrial  population.  Manufactures  and  commerce  increased  enorm- 
ously and  made  Entjland  wealthy  enough  finally  to  overthrow  Napoleon.  The 
fall  of  Napoleon  left  England  without  a  rival  in  manufactures  or  commerce. 
The  artisan  class  grew,  the  entrepreneur  and  trading  classes  grew  with  them, 
and  by  1830  became  powerful  enough  to  make  head  against  the  land-holdiog 
oligarchy. 

The  Need  of  Heform  had  been  felt  in  the  18th  century.  Burke  had  even  made 
a  beginning,  but  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution  chilled  him.  Pitt  wis 
well  inclined  towards  reform,  but  was  busy  with  law  and  finance.  The  conffict 
with  Napoleon  naturally  put  a  stop  to  any  movement  that  might  seem  tainted 
with  French  ideas.  When  discontent  caused  by  oppressive  taxation  and  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  harvests  afforded  radical  agitators  an  opportunity,  the  goveni- 
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ment  suspended  the  habeas  corpus,  forbade  public  meetings  and  ulenced  the 
press.  Artisans  were  prohibited  from  uniting  to  demand  higher  wages.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  the  north 
gained  influence.  A  spirit  of  humanitarianism,  with  which  the  names  of  Romilly 
and  Wilberforce  are  connected,  arose.  Reforms  were  carried  out  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  The  right  of  combination  among  working 
men  was  established  in  1825.  The  Catholics  were  emancipated  in  1829.  Slavery 
in  the  colonies  was  aboliajied  in  1833.  Agitation  for  radical  parliamentary  re- 
form had  been  active  for  a  long  time,  but  unsuccessful.  The  demand  for 
universal  suffrage  was  laughed  at  and  only  Lord  Russell's  moderate  measures 
could  obtain  a  hearing.  Behind  him,  however,  were  the  great  cities  aud  the 
Whig  middle  classes,  who  finally  forced  a  redistribution  of  seats  in  1832.  Seventy 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  transferred  from  rotten  boroughs  to  the 
northern  towns  and  Yorkshire.  The  reform  bill  of  1832  was  a  victory  of  the  middle 
classes  in  that  it  admitted  fliem  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  established  the 
supremacy  of  that  House.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  laborers  had  gained 
nothing  though  their  needs  were  many.  Generally  speaking  the  lot  of  the 
English  workiugmen  before  1832  was  unhappy.  The  transition  from  agricnlture 
to  manufacture  and  from  hand  work  at  home  to  the  factory  system  had 
wrought  misery.  Machinery  enabled  women  and  children  to  compete  with 
men  and  lowered  wages.  War  with  France  had  occasioned  fluctuations  in  pro- 
duction and  consequently  in  the  demand  for  labor.  Bad  harvests  aad  the  corn 
laws  combined  to  make  bread  dear.  The  greed  of  capitalists  in  the  fttll  flush 
of  m<»ey-making  subjected  women  and  children  to  excessively  long  hours  in 
unsanitary  workshops.  An  unwise  poor  law,  badly  administered,  pauperized  the 
laborer.  Partial  remedies  for  these  evils  were  devised.  Factory  acts  regulating 
the  hours  of  work  for  women  and  children  in  mills  and  mines  were  passed 
after  1832  and  a  better  poor  law  was  enacted  in  1834.  But  distress  and  dissatisfac- 
tion persisted  and  found  expression  in  the  Chartist  movement.  The  Chartists 
demanded  among  other  things  annual  parliaments,  manhood  suffrage,  and  elec- 
tion by  ballot  And  thoi^^h  their  agitation  produced  no  definite  result,  it 
furthered  the  advance  towards  broader  representation.  Parallel  with  the  Chart- 
ist movement  and  tending  toward  the  same  object  was  the  anti-corn  law  movement. 
More  conservative  in  character,  it  was  led  by  men  of  the  Manchester  school 
who  united  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the  poor  with  disbelief  in  the  system  of  pro- 
tection of  which  the  corn  laws  were  the  remnants.  Free  trade  won  a  decided 
victory  when  Peel  in  1842  instituted  a  sweeping  reduction  in  import  duties,  and 
it  triumphed  in  1846  when  the  corn  law  was  repealed.  The  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation act  followed  in  1849  and  in  1852  the  policy  of  protection  was  abandoned 
by  the  Conservative  Party  in  Parliament. 

Tlu  conversion  of  the  country  to  fret  trade  completed  the  downfall  of  the  land- 
owning aristocracy,  but  brought  no  gain  in  political  power  to  the  laboring 
classes.  If  Chartism  as  a  name  failed,  its  principles  in  modified  form  had 
spread  through  the  nation.  The  Crimean  War  and  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  drew 
away  attention  in  great  measure  from  home  affairs  for  nearly  a  decade.  But  the 
demand  for  broader  suffrage  becoming  all  the  more  pressing  after  i860,  forced 
in  1867  a  conservative  government  to  introduce  a  second  franchise  reform  bill. 
As  improved  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  committee,  it  gave  a  vote  to  every 
inhabitant  of  a  borough  who  paid  rent  to  the  value  of  £10  a  year,  and  to  every 
inhabitant  of  a  county  occupying  lands  or  houses  on  an  annual  rental  of  £iz. 
The  ballot  act  of  1872  supplemented  this  piece  of  legislation  by  providing  for 
secret  elections,  and  thus  giving  the  voters  free  choice.  A  million  electors  were 
thus  created,  almost  entirely  out  of  the  ranks  of  artisans  in  northern  England. 
The  approach  towards  democracy  was  revealed  in  the  rise  of  trade  unions  as 
factors  in  economic  affairs  and  politics,  and  the  prominence  given  to  labor  legis- 
lation in  Parliament.  The  prevalent  doctrine  of  laissee-faire  began  to  be  limited 
by  the  consideration  that  the  state  must  interfere  to  insure  a  fair  chance  for  the 
weaker  side.  Factory  and  workshop  acts,  laws  defining  the  rights  of  working 
men  and  the  liabilities  of  employers,  above  all  the  education  act  of  1890  estab- 
lishing a  national  system  of  elementary  instruction,  indicated  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  state  was  based  not  on  classes  and  privilege, 
but  on  the  manhood  bf  the  nation.  The  third  reform  act  in  1884  aaded  two 
million  voters  to  the  electorate  by  extending  to  the  counties  the  same  require- 
ments for  the  franchise  as  prevailed  in  the  boroughs. 

The  existence  of  Democracy  in  England  has  proved  compatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  undemocratic  institutions.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  House  of 
Lords  was  still  influential.  Though  freedom  of  religion  prevailed,  there  was 
an  estatilished  church.   And  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  of  com- 
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missions,  the  army  remained  essentially  aristocratic.  Even  in  politics  rank  main- 
tained prestige.  In  social  life  especially,  class  distinction  remained  definite. 

English  political  history,  then,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  steady  retreat  of  the  Conservative  before  the  Liberal 
interest.  Yet  the  end  of  the  century  presents  the  spectacle  of  the  Liberal  ele- 
ment turning  Conservative.  The  responsibility  of  wealth  imbued  manufactnrers 
and  traders  with  much  of  that  selfishness  and  opposition  to  ch^ge  which  the  old 
land  owners  had  displayed.  Politics  assumed  a  cynical  tone.  The  rfieory  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  made  a  defence  for  selfinterest. 

The  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  did  not  bring  about  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, as,  Pitt  had  promised.  It  required  years  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
O'Connell  to  procure  the  removal  of  reliRious  disabilities.  His  success  was  doe 
to  the  fact  that  he  drew  his  support  from  the  Irish  peasantry  whom  he  had 
stirred  to  the  consciousness  of  national  life.  The  h&pe  of  building  op  an  Irish 
nation  based  on  the  sentiment  thus  created,  led  O'Connell  to  demand  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  and  drove  his  younger  followers  to  insurrection.  The  failure 
of  the  revolt  of  1848  and  of  the  Fenian  movement  proved  that  local  independence 
could  not  be  obtained  by  force.  Voluntarily  England  would  not  grant  inde- 
pendence for  fear  that  the  enfranchised  Catholic  majority  would  destroy  their 
Protestant  enemies  of  the  north.  An  iniquitous  system  of  land  tenure  which 
prevailed  in  the  Island  outside  of  Ulster  became  the  chief  subject  of  legislation 
on  the  part  of  Parliament.  To  guarantee  the  tenant  partial  security  of  tenure, 
compensation  for  improvements  made  on  land  and  a  fair  rent  were  the  objects 
of  several  acts  passed  during  the  century.  After  1850  there  was  no  repetitioa 
of  such  terrible  famines  as  that  of  1845  which  killed  two  millions  of  Ireland's 
inhabitants  and  drove  a  million  more  as  emigrants  to  America.  Dissatisfaction, 
nevertheless,  continued  and  found  expression  in  the  Home  Rule  movement  led 
bv  Parnell.  Gladstone,  who  had  disestablished  the  Irish  church  in  1870  and 
had  shown  himself  the  friend  of  the  Irish  in  the  land  laws  of  1870  and  1881, 
made  himself  the  champion  of  Home  Rule.  But  the  Liberal  party  split  upon  the 
issue,  and  the  question  of  an  Irish  Parliament  was  wrecked.  See  also  article 
Colonization. 

FBANCE. — In  1801  Napoleon  was  still,  in  form,  the  elective  head  of  a  repub- 
lican government;  in  reality  his  absolute  rule  had  begun.  The  Senate  was  feeble, 
the  Legislature  servile,  the  Tribunate  was  virtually,  and  later  actually,  abolished; 
the  First  Consul  governed  through  his  council  of  state.  A  plebiscite  in  1802  put 
him  into  office  for  life,  another  in  1804  made  him  emperor.  He  ruled  the 
country,  as  he  commanded  an  army,  centralizing  the  administration.  Selecting 
able  assistants,  he  governed  autocratically  but  well,  aiming  to  satisfy  all  classes. 
The  Code  NapoWon  is  the  basis  of  modern  French  jurisprudence;  the  concordat 
with  the  Pope,  determines  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  at  the  present  day; 
the  national  system  of  education  was  practically  founded  by  the  institution  of 
the  state  universities.  Bread  at  home  and  glory  abroad  kept  the  majority  of 
people  satisfied;  an  admirable  system  of  police  kept  the  minority  silent  But 
after  ten  years  of  continuous  slaughter  had  drained  on  the  manhood  of  the  nation, 
and  began  to  draw  on  boys  of  seventeen,  Napoleon's  power  crumbled  and  the 
Allies  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  back  the  Bourbons.  Militarism  died,  and 
France,  with  her  old  king  ruling  within  her  old  boundaries  (Venaissin  and 
Avignon  only,  remaining  of  all  her  conquests),  began  i>eacefully  to  solve  the  social 
problems  which  the  Revolution  had  put. 

The  Restoration.— l-oiiis  XVIII.  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  Revolution,  hot 
recognized  its  effects.  As  source  of  all  authority  he  granted,  in  June  1815,  a 
charter  which  established  a  legislature  with  a  popular  chamber,  controlliM 
finance,  a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  eligibility  of  au 
citizens  to  office.  The  king  was  honest  and  held  by  the  charter,  in  spite  of  the 
Royalist  reaction  which  began  in  1816.  Five  years  he  ruled  through  liberal 
ministries;  then  the  growth  of  the  radicals  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
absolutists,  led  by  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  controlled  the  old  king,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1824  as  Charles  X.  From  1820  to  1830  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  abolish  the  liberties  granted  by  the  charter.  The  press  was  gagged;  the 
Jesuits  were  recalled,  the  clernr  made  dominant  in  public  education.  The  Con- 
stitutionalists, led  by  Royer-Collard  and  Guizot,  were  forced,  in  defence,  to 
join  issue  with  the  Liberals  and  Radicals.  Charles  X.,  in  1839.  frightened,  called 
in  a  liberal  ministry.  He  then  grew  desperate  and  built  an  ultra-royalist  cabi- 
net under  Polignac  (1829);  dissolved  two  Chambers  of  Deputies,  and  finally  on 
July  25,  1830,  abolished  constitutional  government,  by  ordinances  suppressing 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  changing  the  electoral  law.  The  journalists  rose,  the 
workmen  of  Paris  joined  them,  and  the  National  Guard  under  Lafayette  attacked 
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the  king's  troops.  A  provisional  govemment  refused  to  recognize  Charles  X. 
and  made  Louis  Philippe  lieutenant-treneral  of  the  kingdom.  In  August  the 
Chambers  declared  Charles  X.  abdicated  and  called  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne. 

The  Orleattist  Monarchy. — Dissatisfaction  with  Louis  Philippe  existed  irom  the 
beginning.  The  disappointed  Republicans  rose  in  Paris  in  1831,  the  royalists  in 
Vendee  in  1832.  Economic  conditions  were  shaping  political  parties  and  the 
government  sided  with  the  party  of  the  rich.  Among  the  peasants  in  the  country 
and  the  workmen  in  the  cities  who  had  no  voice  in  the  government,  socialism 
and  communism  were  popular — especially  at  Paris,  where  the  theories  of  Owen 
St.  Simon  and  Fourier  were  advocated  as  political  panaceas  by  Louis-Blanc. 
Blanqut  and  others.  Guizot  and  Thiers  alternated  in  office,  but  accomplished 
no  conspicuous  change  in  the  government's  weak  policy.  Presently  opposition 
in  the  Chambers  arose.  The  conquest  of  Algeria  could  not  blind  the  people  to 
conditions  at  home.  The  demand  for  reform  became  imperative.  The  govern- 
ment's endeavor  to  prevent  a  banquet  arranged  by  radical  leaders  at  Paris  in 
February  1848  brought  the  mob  into  the  streets  and  sent  the  army  over  to  the 
rioters,  and  Louis  Philippe  abdicated.  A  crowd  invaded  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  another,  led  by  Socialists,  seized  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  provisional 
govemment  declared  the  republic,  a  national  assembly  drew  up  a  constitution, 
and  an  executive  council  was  chosen.  The  Socialists  had  been  given  a  share  in 
the  provisional  government  and  had  organized  national  factories  to  supply  idle 
men  with  work;  their  exclusion  from  the  Council  caused  a  revolt  in  May.  which 
was  crushed  out.  Lamartine  and  Cavaignac  established  an  "orderly"  govern- 
ment, abolished  the  workshops,  stifled  the  rising  of  workmen,  and  ordered  elec- 
tions for  president. 

The  Second  Republic  and  the  Second  Empire. — ^The  first  president  of  the  Republic 
was  Louis  Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  great  emperor.  He  came  into  office  on  his 
uncle's  reputation.  "The  Socialists  were  exasperated  at  their  betrayal,  and  plotted 
the  fall  of  the  republic;  their  violence  drove  the  majority  to  reaction,  and  left  no 
room  for  a  moderate  party.  Napoleon,  who  had  desired  imperial  power  from 
the  first,  had  the  army  with  him,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1851,  delivered  his  coup  d'Hat. 
A  plibiscite  decreed  a  new  constitution  and  made  him  president  for  ten  years; 
a  plibiscite  a  year  later  made  him  emperor.  The  first  empire  was  reproduced 
with  centralized  government,  a  dummy  legislature,  a  submissive  judiciary,  and 
a  brilliant  foreign  policy  to  keep  the  people  amused.  In  Crimea  and  in  Italy 
Napoleon  posed  as  the  champion  of  weak  nationalities  and  was  successful;  at 
home  a  vast  system  of  public  improvements,  the  rebuilding  of  Paris,  made  him 
popular.  A  period  of  moral  lethargy  set  in.  The  launching  of  great  enterprises 
set  French  speculation  mad;  the  extravagance  of  the  govemment  made  many 
men  rich  and  all  men  wild  to  get  rich.  About  i860  Napoleon's  foreign  policy 
began  to  fail,  and  opposition  at  home  to  increase.  Demands  for  rights  were 
heard  in  the  legislative  corps  and  financial  crisis  forced  the  emperor  to  make 
concessions.  The  disaster  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  the  sudden  rise  of  Prussia, 
the  increase  of  discontent,  shattered  his  resolution.  In  1869  he  consented  to 
introduce  a  liberal  rigime,  parliamentary  government,  and  a  responsible  ministry. 
To  save  his  tottering  empire,  Napoleon  sought  war  and  glory,  and  found 
Bismarck  ready  to  accommodate  him.  The  rottenness  of  the  beautiful  French 
empire  had  entered  into  the  splendid  French  army.  It  was  disorgamzed,_  badly 
equipped,  officered  bv  incapable  men.  It  was  defeated  and  annihilated  tn  one 
month.  The  country  was  invaded,  Paris  was  taken.  On  September  4,  1871,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  proclaimed  the  third  French  Republic. 

The  Third  French  Republic. — A  orovisional  government  continued  to  war 
against  Germany  until  the  voice  of  the  country  forced  it  to  make  peace.  The 
young  republic  had  a  bitter  fight  for  life.  Monarchists  plotted  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Bourbons,  or  the  Orleanists.  while  the  Commune  in  Parts  and 
a  new  Terror  were  instituted  by  Socialists  and  Radicals,  afraid  of  a  monarchy. 
In  the  struggle  between  the  factions  no  permanent  government  was  established 
till  1875,  when  the  new  constitution  was  created.  Clerical  reaction  threatened 
the  republic  in  1877.  radicalism  attacked  it  in  1882,  militarism  under  Boulanger, 
in  1887,  The  rancor  of  parties  and  the  inexperience  of  leaders  brought  on  tumult 
in  the  legislature  and  confusion  in  the  government;  but  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  stability  and  peace  came  to  the  country. 

THE  OEBKAN  FEOPI.E — During  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  the  Ger- 
manic states  learned  what  personal  freedom,  political  equality,  nationality, 
meant;  and  though  force,  after  1815,  restored  the  old  form  of  things,  the  soul 
had  passed  out  of  them,  and  the  new  ideals  slowly  gained  strength.  "The  diet 
of  Ratisbon  coming  hard  on  the  treaty  of  Luniville  in  1801,  wrought  important 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  secularizing  the 
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ecclesiastical  states,  suppressing  the  greater  n«mbcr  of  free  cities  aad  angme**- 
ing  the  power  of  the  smaller  princes  at  the  expense  of  the  large  kingdoms.  The 
battle  of  Austerlitz  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  German  Confederation  under  the  practical  suzerainty  oi 
France.  Prussia,  after  Jena,  lost  half  its  territory  and  became  Napoleon's  aJly. 
but  in  the  hope  of  refraining  her  provinces  entered,  under  Stein,  upon  a  series 
of  reforms,  for  the  strengthening  of  her  resources.  Qass  distinctions  and  in- 
equality in  taxation  were  abolished,  freedom  of  trade  was  established,  freedom 
of  religion  guaranteed.  The  extinction  of  serfdom  was  carried  out;  a  nation^ 
Landwehr  was  created,  representative  municipal  governments  were  erected  and 
the  calling  of  a  national  representative  assembly  contemplated.  Directly,  there- 
fore, in  western  Germany,  indirectly  in  Prussia,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in 
Austria,  French  influence  brought  about  a  movement  of  reform  and  liberation; 
while  French  despotism  qui^jcened  the  sense  of  patriotism  and  vivified  the  con- 
ception of  a  German  fatherland.  But  the  hope  of  a  strong  Germanic  nation,  bom 
in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  died  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Undtr  Mellemich's  dictation  the  Roman  Empire  was  recreated  in  the  form  <^ 
a  Germanic  confederation,  a  loose  horde  of  governments  united  by  a  Diet  under 
Austria's  control.  Feeble  federalism  between  the  states,  absolutism  wrthin  the 
states,  such  was  Mettemich's  political  ideal  for  Germany.  But  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  had  hoped  for  a  liberal  regime  found  expression,  in  Prussia 
es5>ecialty.  The  students  of  Jena  organized  the  Burschenschaft  and  agitated  for 
German  unity.  Other  secret  societies  sprang  up.  The  murder  of  Kotzeboe  by 
the  student  Sand  in  1819  frightened  the  rulers.  The  king  of  Pnrasia  who  had 
been  thinking  of  granting  a  constitution  hesitated,  while  Mettemich  at  Carlsbad, 
caused  the  Diet  to  issne  the  decrees  which  silenced  the  universities,  muzzled 
the  press,  dissolved  the  Burschenschaft  and  abolished  the  right  of  association. 
In  the  Final  Act  of  1821,  the  princes  of  Germany  reasserted  their  unqualified 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.  If  however  direct  political  agi- 
tation in  favor  of  liberty  and  unity  was  forbidden,  indirectly  the  cause  of  both 
was  furthered;  of  the  one  by  the  rise  of  philosophical  and  religious  speculation, 
of  the  other  by  economic  development.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary 
authority  broke  out  in  "attacks  on  established  dogma;  in  the  struggle  that 
ensued  all  Germany  took  part,  and  as  a  result  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  new 
theology  the  country  became  saturated  with  ideas  of  liberty  and  individu^ 
rights,  not  only  in  religion  but  also  in  politics.  Fmssia,  meanwhile,  had  been 
carrying  on  a  commercial  policy  that  counteracted  in  great  measure  the  influ- 
ence of  Austria.  The  abolition  of  customs  and  tolls  within  her  territories,  the 
formation  of  treaties  with  other  states,  and  finallv  the  establishment  in  1834  of 
the  Zollverein  or  Custom's  Union,  embracing  most  principalities  north  of  the 
Main,  had  been  the  beginning  of  a  closer  driwing  together  of  the  North 
German  states.  The  possibility  of  a  union  without  Austria  became  apparent, 
the  advantages  of  transferring  the  leadership  to  Prussia  became  distinct.  By 
1848,  therefore,  the  causes  of  democracy  and  of  unity,  in  spite  of  Austria's 
repression,  had  gained  over  the  mass  of  tiie  German  people. 

The  uphtavai  of  March  1848  indicated  to  what  extent  the  liberal  movement  had 
spread;  the  signal  may  have  come  from  France;  the  preparedness  of  the  country 
was  the  result  of  infernal  agitation.  In  Prussia  the  United  Provincial  Diets  were 
refractory  and  were  dissolved;  but  the  people  of  Berlin  fought  the  king's  troops, 
till  a  constitution  and  a  national  assembly  were  promised  them  and  a  Constitu- 
tional Assembly  summoned.  In  the  southern  states  of  Germany  princes  had 
granted  constitutions.  The  triumph  of  liberal  ideas  seemed  complete.  "The 
worst  of  the  storm  came  upon  Austria.  The  Viennese  rose  suddenly  and  irresist- 
ibly; absolutism  immediately  collapsed  and  Mettemich  fled  from  the  city:  the 
inhabitants  were  promised  a  constitution.  Hungary  obtained  one,  Bohemia  de- 
manded fundamental  rights  and  the  establishment  of  equality  between  Germans 
and  Czechs.  But  as  suddenly  as  insurrection  rose,  it  fell.  The  emperor  came  to 
Vienna  with  troops.  Prague  and  the  capital  were  crushed  into  subjection. 
Austria,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissension  between  Magyars  and  Slavs,  and 
aided  bv  Russia,  conquered  Hungary,  deprived  it  of  its  autonomy,  and  held  it 
under  military  rule  for  ten  years  Toward  the  end  of  1849  Austria  had  restored 
quiet  in  her  dominions.  In  the  north  a  universal  demand  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederation  and  the  formation  of  a  strong  German  state,  had  led  to  the 
assembling,  at  Frankfort,  of  a  parliament  elected  by  tnuTersat  sofTrage  to  devise 
a  new  form  of  vovemment.  In  1840  tiiis  parliament  decided  that  the  tnrioa 
should  not  include  Austria,  that  it  should  be  a  monarchy,  not  a  republic,  and  that 
lis  head  should  be  an  emperor.  To  the  king  of  Prussia  the  imperial  crows 
was  offered.  But  in  1849.  Austria's  strength  had  been  restored,  and  under  her 
impulse  a  wave  of  reaction  set  in  which  swept  away  all  the  work  of  18^ 
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Intimidated  hj  statesmen,  and  fearful  of  revolution,  the  king  of  Prussia  refused 
the  crown  and  the  nther  German  princes  expressed  their  hostility  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  soon  dispersed.  The  Confederation,  which  had  been  dissolved  by 
the  Parliament,  was  recreated  by  Austria,  and  Prussia,  who  had  failed  to  con- 
struct a  oermanent  union  of  northern  princes,  was  forced  into  reentering  the 
Confederation  in  1850.  The  German  movement  of  1848  failed  therefore  in  one 
of  its  objects,  the  attainment  of  unity;  but  succeeded  in  the  others,  the  conquest 
of  political  rights  within  the  different  states;  for  government  in  Germany  after 
18^  was  constitutional. 

Bttween  1850  and  1864  Prussia  and  Austria  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
control  in  German  afltairs.  In  Prussia,  leading  statesmen,  chief  among  them 
Bismarck,  were  convinced  that  supremacy  could  be  decided  only  by  arms,  and 
preparations  were  accordingly  made,  Economic  reforms  were  introduced,  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  developed,  the  Zollverein  was  extended.  The 
a,rmy  was  increased,  and  put  into  a  state  of  splendid  efficiency.  To  strengthen 
the  army,  Bismarck  was  forced  to  oppose  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  for 
four  years  he  ruled  tmconstitutionally  but  efiectively.  Austria  was  prevented 
from  making  sufficient  preparations  by  internal  problems.  The  Revolution  of 
1848  had  been  followed  by  monarchic  and  clerical  reaction,  and  the  institution 
of  a  centralized  form  of  government.  Reform  was  presently  necessitated  by  the 
demands  of  Hungary;  but  all  efforts  at  governmental  reform  failed  because  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  races  within  the  Empire:  for  any  concession  to  the  Magyars 
was  sure  to  awaken  the  resentment  of  the  Germans  and  Slavs,  and  to  be  followed 
by  a  demand  for  equal  rights  from  the  minor  peoples.  While,  therefore,  con- 
stitutional right  was  meted  out  in  small  portions,  and  considerable  approach 
was  made  toward  political  equality,  the  organization  of  the  Empire  remained 
unsettled,  and  only  spasmodic  attempts  were  made,  now  to  establish  a  federa- 
tion, now  to  erect  a  dual  monarchy,  now  to  continue  the  policy  of  centralization. 
In  this  condition  Austria  was  forced  to  enter  in  a  war  with  Prussia.  She  met 
overwhelming  defeat  and  lost  the  position  she  had  occupied  as  leader  of  Ger- 
many. 

Prussia  gamed  territory  and  inhabitants  by  her  victory,  and  formed  the  North 
German  Confederation,  composed  of  the  states  north  of  the  Main.  She  ex- 
tended her  military  organization  over  the  whole  confederation,  introduced  her 
custom  system,  administered  commerce  and  public  works,  and  mustered  the 
strength  of  Germany  for  the  conflict  with  France  which  French  ambition  made 
inervitable.  As  Austria's  defeat  made  the  Confederation,  so  France's  downfall 
made  the  German  Empire.  Separate  treaties  between  the  North  German  Con- 
federation and  the  southern  states  in  1870  bound  the  two  into  an  imperial 
federation,  with  local  autonomy  in  the  separate  states,  with  strong  powers 
vested  in  the  central  government  With  peace  guaranteed  by  a  magnificent 
army  and  alliances  abroad,  the  new  Power,  from  1870  to  1900,  had  to  deal  only 
with  internal  problems  of  politics  and  economics.  The  struggle  from  1873  to 
1887  between  Bismarck  and  the  Catholics,  the  socalled  KuUurkampf.  occasioned 
by  Prussian  legislation  against  the  clergy,  ended  in  compromise  with  regard  to 
the  obnoxious  laws,  but  resulted  also  in  the  definite  assertion  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  power,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  religious  factions  could 
not  destroy  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The  rise  of  the  social  democratic  party 
brought  on  severe  measures  of  reprisal  from  the  government,  but  after  i8go  the 
socialists  became  so  powerful  and  permanent  a  factor. in  politics  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  treated  as  merely  a  disturbing  element.  Their  influence 
coupled  with  a  natural  tendency  toward  centralization  compelled  the  government 
to  embark  on  a  policy  of  paternalism  or  state  socialism.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  government  manufactures  and  trade  prospered  and  colonization  was 
begun  in  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America  to  supply  the  empire  with  markets.  At 
the  end  of  the  century  Germany  presented  a  remarkable  example  of  the  har- 
monicas workinjEj  of  diverse  elements;  an  aggressive  democracy  ruled  by  a  mon- 
arch believing  m  the  divine  right  of  kings,  a  powerful  and  rich  bourgeoisie 
dominated  in  social  life  by  the  aristocratic  and  military  class,  a  Protestant  country 
whose  most  powerful  party  is  the  Catholic  centre,  a  parliamentary  government  with 
an  executive  equal  in  power  to  the  legislature,  frequently  mfluenctng  its  procedure, 
sometimes  defying  its  action. 

Austria  at  present. — Austria's  defeat  in  1866,  marked  the  end  of  her  career  as 
a  Germanic  state.  Her  subsequent  history  is  concerned  with  the  struggle  of 
the  races  within  her  bounds.  Germany  was  an  empire  because  of  nationality, 
Austria  was  an  empire  in  spite  of  nationality.  The  most  important  question, 
that  of  Hungary,  was  setttled  temporarily  in  1867.  by  the  reestablishment  of 
a  dsal  monarchy,  wherein  Austria  and  Hangar^  are  bound  together  by  little 
more  than  a  personal  tie.   This  union,  weak  in  itself,  was  made  weaker  by  the 
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demand  of  the  minor  races  for.  autonomy  and  national  recognition.  The  con- 
flict between  Germans  and  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  between  Slavs  and  Magyars  in 
the  sonthem  provinces,  raised  the  doubt  whether  an  empire  embracing  scores 
of  ethnical  groups  speaking  nearly  fifty  different  languages,  could  exist.  In 
1900  government  and  legislation  were  paralyzed  by  racial  dissension,  and  the 
bond  between  Hungary  and  Austria  seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the  hostile  strain. 

ITALT. — The  French  gave  Italy  republican  institutions  and  liberty;  Napoleon 
abolished  the  republic  and  curtailed  the  country's  liberty,  but  gave  it  order, 
peace  and  orosperity.  The  restoration  brouijht  back  the  legitimate  rulers, 
brought  back  disunion,  absolutism  and  misrule.  In  Piedmont,  in  Naples,  in 
Tuscany,  Parma  and  the  Romagna,  Austria  was  influential;  in  Lombardy  and 
Venice  her  direct  rule  was  reestablished.  To  regain  the  rights  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  them  and  Mettemich  had  taken  away,  the  Italian 
people  formed  secret  societies  and  plotted  insurrection.  The  Carbonari  were 
powerful  between  1816  and  1830,  and  fomented  the  general  uprising  of  182a 
which  was  followed  by  Austria's  vengeance,  and  by  reaction.  When  the  popuiar 
movement  of  1830  likewise  had  failed,  the  Carbonari  were  replaced  by  Mazzini's 
Young  Italy,  a  society  which  was  neither  secret  nor  hierarchic,  which  stood  for 
the  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy,  and  strove  for  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  national 
resistance.  In  direct  results  Mazzini  failed,  but  in  bringing  home  to  Italians  the 
feeling  of  fatherland  and  freedom  he  founded  the  unity  of  his  country.  It 
remained  for  cool  statesmanship  to  make  practical  use  of  the  sentiment  which 
Mazzini  had  brought  into  being.  Piedmont  was  the  only  important  state  in  the 
peninsula  that  having  granted  a  constitution  in  1848,  lived  up  to  it;  and  when 
popular  clamor  demanded  war  against  Austria,  the  king  of  Piedmont  pnt  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  national  forces.  They  suffered  defeat,  but  won  the 
sympathy  of  Europe.  By  perfecting  Piedmont's  internal  administration  and 
showing  the  western  nations  an  example  of  efficient  government,  by  pursuing 
moreover  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  D'Azeglio  and  Cavour,  ministers  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  gained  for  their  country  the  good  wishes  of  England  and  France. 
The  participation  of  Sardinian  troops  in  the  Crimean  war.  led  to  Sardinia's  ad- 
mission, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  great  Powers  to  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
where  Cavour's  appeal  for  redress  in  Italy,  graciously  received  by  the  diplomats, 
exasperated  Austria  and  brought  on  war.  Lombardy  was  acquired  by  conquest 
in  1859,  and  the  central  states,  by  popular  vote,  declared  for  incorporation  with 
Sardinia.  In  the  south.  Garibaldi,  whose  revolutionary  mind  Cavour  deplored, 
but  whose  activity  he  appreciated,  drove  the  Bourbons  from  Sicily  and  Naples 
and  brought  the  provinces  under  Victor  Emmanuel's  rule.  In  1861  the  first 
Italian  parliament  met  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  became  king  of  all  Italy, 
save  Venetia  and  Rome.  The  years  that  followed  were  years  of  economic 
development  and  the  establishment  of  orderly  rule;  but  quietly  the  movement 
towards  the  absorption  of  the  unasstmilated  portions  of  the  penmsula  continued. 
When  Garibaldi  in  1862  set  out  to  invade  Rome,  royal  troops  defeated  him; 
for  the  government  feared  that  his  extreme  opinions  and  conduct  would  estran^ 
the  European  nations,  and  work  harm  to  the  cause  of  unity;  but  when  the  alh- 
ance  with  Prussia  in  1866  opened  a  wav  for  the  acquisition  of  Venice,  the  state 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  showed  the  same  decision  in  1864  when  Napoleon, 
in  a  convention,  agreed  gradually  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Rome  and 
leave  the  city  to  the  king.  Italy  became  a  unit  in  1870,  when  Rome,  abandoned 
by  the  French,  was  occupied  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  succeeded  Florence  as 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Many  serious  problems  confronted  the  new  bom 
realm,  arising  out  of  the  sudden  welding  of  political  elements  and  entities  that, 
for  centuries,  had  been  distinctly  apart.  The  difference  of  economic  conditions 
between  various  regions  was  great.  The  north  of  Italy  was,  on  the  whole, 
prosperous,  and  owing  to  a  moderately  good  government,  content.  The  south, 
under  Bourbon  rule,  had  become  poverty  stricken,  disorderly,  infested  with 
smugglers  and  brigands.  The  north  therefore  sent  moderate  men  to  the 
Parliament,  of  constitutional  tendencies,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  middle  class; 
the  south  elected  radicals  and  socialists,  bred  by  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
country.  From  1870  to  1880  quarrels  between  conservatives  and  extremists  en- 
dangered the  monarchy;  the  struggle  terminated  in  victory  for  the  Left,  which 
had  in  its  favor  the  dissatisfaction  and  actual  want  created  by  excessive  taxatioa 
In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  office,  however,  the  radicals,  greatly  modified 
their  views,  and  by  occasional  compromise  with  the  Right,  preserved  unity  and 
order.  The  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  Triple  Alliance  involved  heavy  burdens  of 
military  and  naval  expense,  and  her  plunge  into  colonization  cost  her  thousands 
of  men  in  Abyssinia  and  many  millions  of  dollars.  Financial  difficulties  created 
by  this  policy  of  extravarance,  found  exoression  in  rioting  and  Anarchistic 
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demonstrations,  but  the  events  following  upon  the  murder  of  Humbert  I.  by  an 
anarchist  in  1900,  indicated  that,  in  spite  of  many  vexing  internal  problems  press- 
ing  for  solution,  the  unity  of  the  country,  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  church  were  safe. 

RUSSIA. — The  internal  history  of  Russia  in  the  19th  century  resembled  the 
history  of  the  other  European  countries  in  that  it  presented  a  succession  of 
progressive  and  reactionary  movements  tending  towards  the  ultimate  realization 
of  liberal  ideas;  but  differed  from  the  political  development  of  western  Europe 
in  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  progress  was  slow.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
constitutional  problems  which  the  occidental  nations  had  fairly  solved,  in  Russia 
had  not  yet  received  sufficient  consideration.  When  Alexander  I.  became  Czar 
in  1801,  he  was  imbued  with  liberal  ideas.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  conces- 
sion of  many  reforms.  He  even  dreamed  of  a  constitution.  But  the  sudden 
surge  of  the  people  towards  freedom,  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  brought 
back  from  France  by  his  conquering  armies,  and  the  rise  of  secret  societies  made 
him  recoil  to  absolutism.  His  last  acts  were  as  despotic  as  his  early  deeds  had 
been  liberal.  Nicholas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  by  nature  autocratic.  The 
rising  of  the  Decembrists  in  1825,  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830,  resulted  in  a 
policv  of  repression.  The  Czar  assumed  the  role  of  champion  of  Divine  Rights 
of  Kings*  in  which  character  be  intervened  to  save  the  Austrian  Empire  from 
the  Hungarian  rebels  in  1849.  He  did  establish  elementary  forms  of  local  self- 
government,  he  made  an  attempt  at  codifying  the  laws,  he  considered,  even,  the 
question  of  peasant  emancipation;  but  all  reforms,  he  had  it  understood,  must 
come  spontaneously  from  above,  and  m.ight  not  be  demanded  as  a  right  by 
the  people.  The  outcome  of  the  Crimean  war  struck  a  blow  at  absolutism-  An 
outburst  of  national  resentment,  indicative  of  a  forward  movement  that  had  been 
g:oing  on  in  spite  of  repression,  raged  against  the  despotic  government  and  bureau- 
cracy that  bad  weakened  the  nation  and  brought  on  defeat.  Alexander  II.,  who 
succeeded  Nicholas  in  1855  was  not  by  nature  inclined  to  withstand  the  clamor 
for  reform.  The  judicial  system  was  recast,  local  government  widened  and 
confirmed,  education  made  freer.  In  1858  the  liberation  of  20,000,000  crown  serfs 
was  begun,  and  the  question  of  the  freeing  of  private  serfs  was  entrusted  to  an 
imperial  commission  and  district  committees.  From  February  19  to  March  3,  21,- 
000,000  peasants  were  emancipated;  lands  were  granted  them,  paid  for  with 
money  lent  them  by  the  state;  the  ancient  mir  or  commune  was  reorganized. 
But  the  Polish  insurrection  created  reaction.  The  appearance  of  terroristic 
Nihilism  between  1870  and  1880,  continued  it.  The  hope  of  a  liberal  regime,  and 
a  constitution,  was  extinguished  by  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  in  1881.  The 
fate  of  his  father  set  Alexander  III.  against  concession;  though  special  com- 
missions were  created  from  time  to  time  to  further  individual  interests  in  the 
country,  the  project  of  a  constituent  assembly  was  abandoned.  Measures  were 
taken  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peasants,  but  right  of  legislation  was  refused 
them.  To  consolidate  the  State,  the  liberties  of  the  German  provinces  and  of 
Finland  were  attacked,  to  strengthen  the  Church  the  Jews  were  persecuted; 
education  was  watched,  and  the  press  kept  under  censure.  The  accession  of 
Nicholas  II.  gave  birth  to  hopes  which  were  not  fulfilled;  the  will  of  a  young 
man  could  not  prevail  against  the  huge  dead  weight  of  an  oriental  bureaucracy. 
The  need  of  reform  was  still  unsatisfied  in  1900. 

Territorial  Acquisition. — The  progress  of  the  country  in  territorial  acquisition  was 
in  sharp  contrast  with  its  tardiness  in  internal  reform.  Broadly  speaking  the 
direction  of  expansion  was  changed  in  the  19th  century  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  The  European  powers  frustrated  Russia's  designs  on  Turkey,  and  caused 
her  to  turn  her  attention  to  Asia.  After  1812,  when  Bessarabia  was  acquired, 
she  made  practically  no  addition  to  her  conquests  in  the  southwest.  In  1856  and 
in  1878  the  Powers  interfered  in  the  Czar  s  quarrel  with  Turkey,  to  rob  the 
victor  of  his  spoils.  As  a  result  the  independent  Slav  states  of  the  Balkan  arose, 
where  Rnssia  s  influence  inight  be  predominant,  but  where  her  rule  could  not 
extend.  On  the  northwest  frontier  Finland  was  acquired  in  1809.  Alexander  I. 
conceded  the  dudiy  extensive  rights  of  self  government,  but  at  the  very  end  of 
the  century  these  rights  were  curtailed  by  imperial  edicts,  and  a  process  of 
*  Russification  was  begun,  intended  to  turn  Finland  into  a  mere  province.  Poland 
lost  its  independent  existence  in  1830,  and  its  local  privileges  after  the  insur- 
rection of  1863.  The  process  of  assimilation  with  Russia  was  facilitated  there 
by  the  identity  of  race  and  similarity  of  language.  In  Transcaucasia,  Georna 
was  acquired  in  1801,  and  almost  continuous  nghttng  till  i86f  brought  the 
Russian  frontier  down  to  the  Ararat  mountains,  north  of  Persia,  and  to  the 
Caspian  sea.  In  Central  Asia,  after  1840,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the 
Khanates  of  Turkestan.    Tashkend,  Samarkand,  and  Khiva  were  subjngated 
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before  1875.  Pressure  southward  extended  Russian  territory  to  tlie  borders  ol 
Afghanistan  and  brouprht  it  into  touch  with  India  at  the  Pamir.  In  Siberia  die 
north  bank  of  the  Amur  and  the  maritime  province  of  the  east  were  acqmred. 
with  Vladivostock.  a  port  on  the  Japan  sea.  After  1*95  the  acquisition  of 
Port  Arthur,  the  occupation  of  Manchuria,  and  the  extension  of  her  inftnewce 
over  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  indicated  that  Russia,  having  Rone  east  as  far 
as  she  could,  was  turning  south  upon  China  and  India,  and  the  Mohammedan 
monarchies  of  western  Asia.  It  is  her  advance  in  the  far  Orient  that  gave  the 
Slav  empire  the  hi^h  place  it  holds  amonjr  the  Powers.  The  forward  movement 
of  its  soldiers,  merchants  and  railway  engineers,  has  assumed  portentoos  pro- 
portions. 

SPAIN  after  1800  was  ruled  by  the  worthless  Charles  IV..  wno  was  controlled 

by  his  favorite  Godoy,  a  man  subsen'ient  to  Napoleon.  Ferdinarul,  the  crown 
prince,  resting  on  his  popularity  with  the  people,  plotted  the  overthrow  of 
Godoy,  and  sought  support  at  Paris.  Napoleon  played  with  botli,  enticed  king 
and  prince  to  Bayonne  (1808)  and  forcing  both  to  abdicate,  placed  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  throne.  His  design  was  to  employ  Spain  for  the  destruction  of 
Portugal  which  alone  on  the  continent  had  refused  to  join  him  in  his  commercial 
war  on  Great  Britain.  The  usurpation  of  the  crown  roused  the  country  to  to- 
surrection  and  a  revolutionary  junta  carried  on.  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
a  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  French.  Wellington,  from  Portugal,  came  to 
their  aid  and  repeatedly  defeating  the  Emperor's  marshals,  shattered  his  power. 
To  muster  the  full  forces  of  the  nation,  the  Cortes  in  1812  adopted  a  constitn- 
tion  saturated  with  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revohition,  providing  for  a  legislative 
assembly,  limited  executive,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  ai»d  the 
abolition  of  clerical  privilege.  Suitable  only  as  an  ideal  to  fight  for  in  times  of 
stress,  in  peace  the  constitution  did  not  appeal  to  the  peasantry,  the  energy  or 
the  aristocracy,  and  when  Ferdinand  VII.  was  restored  in  1815,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  discarding  the  compact  and  reestabUshinff  the  old  wder  of  things. 
A  revolution  in  i8ao  forced  him  to  reenact  the  charter  and  gave  the  country  a 
parliamentary  government  for  two  years,  till  France,  as  agent  for  tb*  Holy 
Alliance  (See  Europe)  interfered  with  arms  to  suppress  the  liberal  morement. 
From  1829  to  1876  Spain  had  little  peace.  Ferdinand's  abolition  of  the  Sahc 
Law  by  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  succession  of  his  daughter  Isabella,  broogfat 
on  civil  war  with  the  adherents  of  the  legitimate  heir,  brother  of  Ferdinand. 
Don  Carlos.  In  18.^6  Christina,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  forced  to  revive  the 
constitution  of  181J,  and  was  driven  from  the  country  wben  she  attempted  to 
make  herself  absolute.  Under  Isabella  II.  conservatives  and  liberals  strove  itx 
power,  till  the  latter,  weak  from  dissension,  were  cast  out  of  the  kingdoDL 
United,  they  returned  in  1868,  and  under  Prim  fomented  risings  throngfaont  the 
country,  which  was  weary  of  the  dissoluteness,  tyranny  and  anarchy  of  Isabella's 
reign.  The  Constitution  was  once  more  regenerated,  and  Amadeus  of  Italy  was 
called  to  be  king.  He  could  not  live  amid  the  strife  of  parties,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  republic  in  1873.  The  republic  in  turn  gave  way  in  the 
clash  of  militarism,  separatism,  clericalism,  and  Carhsm.  Isabella's  son  Alfonso 
XII.,  next  occupied  the  throne,  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  his  dau^rhter, 
and  then  by  his  posthumo  us  son,  Alfonso  XIII.,  who  at  the  end  of  the  century 
still  reigned,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.  Internally  then,  the  cent«r7  was 
one  of  revolution  and  civil  strife  for  the  nation;  and  though  the  final  resnlt 
seemed  to  be  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government  and  the  Bourbon 
monarchy,  the  danger  of  Carlism  and  clerical  reaction  was  strong  enough  in  1900 
to  alarm  the  supporters  of  liberal  institutions.  Externally,  misfortune  tmifonnly 
followed  Spain.  She  lost  Mexico  and  the  South  American  colonies  after  tSao; 
she  lost  the  remnant  of  her  empire  in  1898.  Economically  her  condition  in  1900 
was  only  mediocre;  civil  war  had  hampered  agriculture  and  industry,  and  the 
last  foreign  war  seriously  affected  her  commerce.  Hope  existed  only  in  the 
possibility  that  the  loss  of  the  colonies  might  force  Spanish  statesmen  to  confine 
their  attention  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  ^tempt  its  i^Kcneration  by 
insnring  quiet  and  opporttwity  for  the  development  of  is  rich  aaAural  resonrees. 

aSOOBAPBIOAIi  DISOOVXBIEB^^rrfw  Exphratum  began  actively  in  1818 
in  renewed  attempts  at  a  Northwestern  Passage.  Later  the  North  Pote  became 
the  aim  of  numerous  expeditions.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  first  object  macb  (rf 
the  north  coast  of  North  America  and  parts  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  were  ex- 
plored. The  names  of  the  two  Rosses,  Franklin.  McQare.  and  Rae.  among 
others,  are  connected  with  the  exploration  of  the  western  half  of  the  Arctic  Zone. 
Of  these.  James  C.  Ross  discovered  the  magnetic  pole  in  1831  and  McClare,  ia 
1854,  accomplished  the  long  desired  Northwestern  Passage.  In  the  easfeera  hon*- 
aphere  the  exploration  of  Spitzbergen,  Fraaz  Jotef  Land  «ad  Ae  New  Sibetiw 
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Islands  proceeded,  and  in  1879-80.  NordenskjoW  effected  the  Northeast  Passage. 
The  eastern  and  western  ooasts  ol  Greeoland  were  ascended  by  the  hunters  of  the 
pole.  On  the  east  coast  Scoresby,  master  of  a  whaler  in  1823,  attained  tlie  latitude 
ol  81'  30';  Parry  in  i8s7,  by  means  of  sledge  jonmeys  reached  82°  45';  on  the  west 
coast  Kane,  Hayes,  and  Halt,  explored  me  Smith  Sound  region  and  the  straits 
^ove  it;  Nares  in  1876,  hunting  for  an  open  polar  sea  advanced  to  83**  20';  Lock- 
wood  and  Brainerd  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition  carried  the  American 
flag  to  83*  24',  the  "farthest"  point  of  land  known  to-day.  In  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere Nansen  in  1895,  by  drifting  and  sledge  journeys,  went  as  far  as  86^  14'.  and 
in  the  last  vear  of  the  century  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  reached  the  "farthest  north," 
86°  30'.  This  remarkable  series  of  explorations  disproved  the  theory  of  an  open 
polar  sea  and  established  the  facts  that  Greenland  was  an  island  (Peary  1892),  and 
that  no  extensive  tract  of  land  was  situated  around  the  Nordi  Pole  (Nansen  1895). 
In  the  Antarctic  regions  the  voyages  of  Palmer,  Beliingshausen,  d'Urville. 
Wilkes,  Ross  and  Borchgrevink  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Graham  Land,  Kemp 
Land,  Wilkes  Land,  and  Victoria  Land,  all  supposed  to  be  the  ice-bound  coasts  of 
an  Antarctic  continent.  The  farthest  point  south  was  attained  by  Borchgrevink  in 
1900.  • 

On  the  North  American  Continent  the  basins  of  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Yukon, 
Labrador,  Baffin  Land,  and  the  territories  around  Hudson  Bay  were  explored. 
The  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  traversed  in  1804  by  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
who  reached  the  Columbia  river.  Schoolcraft  discovered  the  source  of  the 
Hffississippi  in  1832.  Pike,  Long,  Bonneval,  Fremont,  Kearney.  Boone,  Emery, 
Haydcn,  and  a  host  of  others  explored  and  mapped  tlie  mountains  and  river  basins 
of  the  Great  West  In  Soulk  America  the  work  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in 
the  regions  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  northern  Andes  put  exploration  upon  a  scien- 
tific basts.  His  work  was  cominued  by  an  army  of  great  naturalists  and  travellers 
who  spread  over  the  entire  continent.  Spix,  Martius,  St.  Hilaire,  Poppig,  Schoni- 
burgk.  Darwin,  Agassiz,  Tschudi,  Caslelnau  and  Burmeister.  By  i8j2  the  coast 
line  of  Australia  had  been  well  established  through  the  voyages  of  Bass,  Flinder 
and  Captain  King.  Evans.  Sturt  and  King  traced  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers  between  1814  and  1840.  In  i860  Burke  and  Wills  crossed  the  island  from 
north  to  south,  and  in  1858-62,  Stuart  drew  a  line  of  telegraph  across  the  conti- 
nent from  east  to  west.  Forrest,  Giles,  Warburton  and  Carnegie  explored  the 
desert  regions  of  the  interior.  In  Asia  the  Russians  did  tine  pioneer  'work.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  they  traced  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia.  A  long  line  of 
explorers,  of  whom  the  greatest  were  Valikhanof.  Fechenko  and  Przevalsky, 
traversed  the  regions  of  Ural,  the  Caucasus,  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  Circassia, 
Turkestan,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  the  country  of  the  Amur.  Tibet  was  still  a 
mystery  at  the  close  of  the  century,  but  important  investigations  had  been  made 
there  by  Hue  in  1845,  the  pundits  Krishna  and  Nain  Singh,  Rockhill,  Schlagin- 
tweit,  Younghusband,  Bonvalot,  and  most  important  of  all.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  (1893- 
97  and  later).  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century  China  became  well  known 
and  Japan  was  opened  to  western  civilization.  Indo-China  was  explored  by 
Gamier  and  Henri  d'Orleans. 

Africa,  the  darkest  of  continents  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  became  the 
richest  field  for  discovery.  The  great  region  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Niger,  the  (3ongo.  the  Zambesi  and  the  Nile  were  made  in  the  end  more 
familiar  to  the  world  than  the  forests  of  Brazil.  Mungo  Park  had  died  in  1806 
while  attempting  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Congo;  the  true 
course  of  the  former  was  established  before  1830  by  Clapperton,  Dcnham  and 
Lander.  From  the  western  coast  and  Guinea  the  French  and  English  penetrated 
into  Senegal,  Gambia,  Dahomey,  Ashanti  and  reached  the  city  of  Timbuktu.  In  1822 
the  Sahara  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  from  Algeria  to  Lake  Tchad.  After  1850 
Heinrich  Barth  amassed  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  the  western 
part  of  the  Soudan.  His  successors,  Nachtigal.  Schweinfurth  and  Rohlfs,  studied  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Soudan  and  the  region  of  the  Sahara.  In  J858  Burton  and  Speke, 
following  up  the  Nile  to  its  source,  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika,  but  could  not 
prove  it  to  be  the  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  _  Speke  also  discovered  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  in  the  same  year,  and  later  in  conjunction  with  Grant  and  Baker  found 
the  feeding  places  of  the  Nile  in  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Edward 
Nyanza.  Between  1849  and  1850  David  Livingstone  had  traversed  Africa  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  and  had  crossed  the  continent  from  west  to  east.  His 
attempt  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Zambesi  brought  htm  to  Lakes  Tanganyika 
and  Nyassa,  where  he  endeavored  to  determine  the  watershed  between  the  Nile 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  In  1867-8  he  discovered  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Congo  without  knowing  that  it  was  the  Congo  he  touched.  It  was 
reserved  for  Stanley  to  sail  from  Nyangwe,  where  Livingstone  ^d  stopped,  down 
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the  Congo  to  the  Atlantic.  The  voyage  of  Stanley  was  followed  by  activity  among 
explorers  in  Central  Africa.  South  Africa,  the  Soudan,  the  Sahara,  were  traversed 
and  described  repeatedly;  and  the  path  of  the  pioneer  was  followed  by  the  trader 
and  the  colonist.  At  the  end  of  the  century  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  African 
continent  was  parcelled  out  among  the  European  nations. 

In  1800,  three-fifths  of  the  earth's  surface  was  unknown  to  geographers.  In 
1900  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  this  territory  was  still  mysterious. 

COLONIZATION — The  rise  and  fall  of  colonial  Powers  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury were  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  economic  development  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  ,  The  growth  of  European  industry  and  commerce  was 
paralleled  by  the  extension  of  European  influence  over  the  unenlightened  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  Those  nations  which  based  their  prosperity  on  trade  acquired 
new  dependencies  or  developed  old  ones:  those  which  lagged  behind  in  indus- 
trial progress  lost  the  possessions  they  held.  In  the  i6th  and  t7th  centuries 
cplonies  were  looked  upon  as  sources  of  revenue;  in  the  19th  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  markets.  Colonization,  in  its  latest  phase,  means  not  so  much 
the  transportation  of  a  European  race  to  an  unsettled  land,  as  the  acquisition  of 
tracts  of  inhabited  territory  vfith  the  intention  of  opening  new  markets  to  the 
suzerain  power. 

In  180D  the  great  colonial  tialions  were  England,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
lands. France  had  become  practically  of  no  importance;  and  though  the 
immense  territory  of  Louisiana  came  into  her  hands  in  1801,  it  was  passed  on  to 
the  United  States  two  years  later.  England's  dependencies  in  1800,  compnsei] 
about  three-quarters  of  the  present  extent  of  the  British  Empire.  Omitting 
numerous  small  islands  scattered  over  the  globe,  her  acquisitions  during  the 
century  were  confined  to  Africa  and  the  peninsulas  of  Hindustan  and  Farther 
India.  The  possessions  of  Spain  rivalled  those  of  England  in  importance,  more 
even,  than  in  area.  Her  American  territory  extended  from  Cape  Horn  over  all 
of  South  America  except  Brazil,  over  Central  America  and  Mexico  and  along 
the  Pacific  to  the  Oregon,  or,  if  we  include  Louisiana  which  she  held  fcr  a 
year  into  the  19th  century,  over  all  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  west  of 
Mississippi.  In  addition,  Spain  held  Florida,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Philippine  Islands.  And  while  Great  Britain's  most  extensive 
possessions,  jCanada  and  Australia,  were  practically  huge,  unpopulated  tract; 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  America  had  behind  them  3X>  years  of  development 
Portugal's  great  possession  was  Brazil.  Holland  owned  Java,  Celebes,  Sumatra, 
the  Moluccas,  and  many  smaller  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  which  enriched  the 
mother  country  with  coffees  and  spices. 

Of  Spain's  Colonial  Empire  there  remained  in  1900.  nothing.  The  system  of 
exploitation  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  domination  in  continental 
America,  within  a  period  of  15  years,  from  1810  to  1825.  Insurrections  tn  Cuba 
caused,  in  1898,  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  and  ended  in  the  loss  to 
Spain  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The  sale  of  the  Ladrone  and 
Caroline  Islands  to  Germany  reduced  the  Spanish  possessions  to  five  islets  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  two  disputed  strips  of  land  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Portugal  lost  Brazil  in  1822.  In  Africa  her  extensive  but  ill-defined  claims  were 
settled  by  conventions  with  European  powers  which  gave  her  in  Guinea,  Angola 
and  East  Africa,  territory  amounting  to  820,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  8,000,000  Africans.  The  Netherlands  acquired  nearly  400,000  square  miles  in 
Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  but  less  than  a  million  inhabitants  with  them.  Their 
great  work  was  done  in  the  development  of  their  old  East  Indian  possessions, 
especially  Java.  With  an  area  of  something  over  50,000  square  miles.  Java 
supported  m  1900  a  population  of  27,000,000  Malays  and  Europeans,  more  than 
five  times  the  number  of  Dutch  in  Holland.  Under  the  "culture"  system  befure 
1870,  and  after  that  under  a  modified  form  of  forced  labor  the  inhabitants  of  Jart 
were  made  to  support  themselves  and  to  enrich  the  Netherlands.  A  strict  but 
fair  government,  adapted  to  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  East  Indian 
natives,  kept  35.000,000  Malays  contented  and  quiet  under  Dutch  rule. 

England,  in  India,  in  Africa,  and  in  British  America  and  Australia,  increased 
her  empire,  one-third  in  area,  four-fold  in  population,  and  nearly  twenty-fold 
in  wealth.  Warfare  in  India  uo  to  1856.  added  to  her  dominions,  the  Central 
Provinces,  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  Oudh.  the  Sind  and  the  Punjab.  The 
Sepoy  Rebellion  of  1857  caused  the  British  government  to  take  the  control  of 
India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1877  the  Empire  of 
India  was  created,  and  in  1886  Burma  was  added  to  it.  In  1900  England  ruled 
directly  over  250,000,000  natives  in  Hindustan  and  Burma,  and  indirectly  over 
60,000,000  others.  In  Australia,  there  arose  out  of  a  forlorn  little  settlement 
m  New  South  Wales,  the  great  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia. 
South  Australia,  Victoria  and  Queensland;,  and  in  1900  these,  together  with 
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Tasmania,  were  united  into  a  federation  of  5,000,000  white  men  occupying  2,970,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory.  In  Africa,  Cape  Colony  was  taken  in  1806;  by 
1900,  the  British  advance  had  swept  over  the  two  Dutch  Republics  north  of  the 
Oranee,  and  had  reached  Lake  Tanganyika  in  Central  Africa,  ready  to  join  the 
second  wave  of  &igHsh  advance  coming  from  the  north,  southward  through  Egypt 
In  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea  and  Borneo,  Ashanti,  and  in  numerous  islands  of 
the  ocean,  the  rule  of  England  was  established.  Her  colonial  policy,  opposed  to 
that  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  consisted  essentially  in  the  granting  to  colonists  of 
as  much  independence  and  self-government  as  they  were  fit  for,  and  in  the 
endeavor  to  hold  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  together  not  by  forced 
political  bondsj  but  by  the  ties  of  common  interest. 

France  and  Germany,  during  the  last  decades  of  the  century,  following  bard  on 
the  opening  up  of  the  Congo  Basin  and  other  parts  of  Central  Africa, 
entered  upon  a  vigorous  career  of  expansion.  The  French  had  conquered 
Algeria  between  1830  and  1848  and  had  been  gradually  extending  their  influence 
over  Tunis  and  the  oases  of  Sahara  south  of  Algeria.  After  1S80  they  crossed 
the  great  desert  and  subdued  a  vast  country  in  the  Valley  of  the  Congo,  Da- 
homey, and  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  increased  their  strength  in  Senegal.  They 
subjugated  Madagascar  in  1886,  and  established  their  authority  in  Tonquin, 
Cochin  China,  Cambodia  and  Annam,  all  in  Farther  India.  Germany  gained 
territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  Southwest  Africa,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent  and  in  Polynesia.  The  United  States  was  busy  at  the  end  of  the 
century  in  enforcing  its  supremacy  in  the  Philippines.  France,  and  Germany 
followed  in  general  the  old  Spanish  and  French  system  of  governing  colonies 
from  a  home  office,  with  as  little  autonomy  as  possible  given  to  the  colonists. 
The  character  of  their  subjects,  however,  wild  peoples  almost  entirely,  justified 
in  measure  such  a  course.  As  for  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  century 
it  had  its  colonial  policy  still  to  determine. 
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jebanon  e„. . 
.iCOwmtT.... 

.■mat.  

jroyc. ........ 

iewutowac. .. 
<Bxliistone.. 
jDGoln  c . . . . 

jtchlleldc... 

ifcHoirTT... 
IcLoiuboio  c. 
Sacotnbe.... 
ladlfton  T.... 
larengo  c... . 
farfonc.,,., 

lariBsa  t  

laraoc  

faiwdlles  c. . 
faiBhallc.. 
(artlnsTlUe  v. . . 
laacoutab  c. . . 

lamnc  

lattoon  c  

f  avwood  V. . . 
lelroM  Park  v.. 
lendotac... 
letropollse..... 


iwa 


1, 066 
1,019 

1,404 
1,111 
1.344 

4,085 
2,203 
2,608 
fi,39i> 
3,908 
1,83; 
1,558 
1,970 
2,806 
1,937 
2.578 
1,060 

15,078 
M17 


1,130 
1,004 
1S,S05 
1,049 
1JS66 
M83 
1,831 
1,00B 
1,B67 
1,801 
1,324 
3,909 
1,591 
2,315 

i,soe 

10,440 
1,300 
1,612 
S,449 
1,352 
1,639 
2,504 
1,415 
8,9S3 
5,918 
2,669 
1,018 
l.TSS 
5,875 
1.0T9 
2,005 
3,510 
1,086 
MIS 
2^569 
8,077 
1,000 
2,171 
1,890 
9,622 
4,532 
2.092 
8,736 
4,009 


U90. 


808 
1.106 
1JG8 
1,400 


1,801 


1,733 
M67 


2,525 
1,512, 


1.857 
2,103 

"i'.W4 
917 
1,911 
12,935 
8,207 
S8^ 


»4 

9,035 
1^ 
1,484 
4,509 
1^ 

m 

1,728 
1,849 


Citlea,  towoB. 

vlllagM  ami 

boroDgha. 


3,314 


Milfordv  

Ulllstadtv.  

Uinoak  c.  

Moline  c  

Momenoic  

Monmouth  c... 
HoDiicelloc... 
Mor^nPark  T.. 

Uomec  

UorriBon  c  

Ifonnd  c  

Ht.  Cannd  e . . . . 
HLCtUToU  c... 
Mt  Morrtav..... 

ML  Olive  T.  

Mt.  Pulaekic.. 
IIt.Btcrlit«t.... 
HL  Vernon  c... 
Uoweaqna  v..... 
Morpbjpbofoe.. 

Napervillec  

Naebville  c.  

NftQVOO  c  

Necqctt  V  

Newman  c  

Newton  c  

NUwood  T  

Nokomlac  

Normal  t  

North  Chicago  v. 
North  PeorUT.. 
North  Utieav... 

Oakland  c  

Odcll  T. 


1,113  Odinv. 
lAB 
l;i295 
9,855 
866 
1,088 


1,370 
1,358 
2,166 
1,187 
6,725 
5,811 
3,449 
979 

4,0&2j 

1,3381 
BTol 

1.164, 

2,210! 

1,900 
779, 

1,809 

s,8aa 


O^Fallon  V  

Olney  c  , , 

Onai^  T  

Oqoawka  v  

Oitgaa  c  

Ottawa  c  

Palatine  V  

Pans  c  

Faris  c  

Park  Ridge  t... 

Pax  tun  c  

Pecatontca  v.... 

Pdcin  c  

Peoria  c  

Peotone  v  

Peril  c  

Peiersbui^C... 
PinckneTviUee. 

Pitt^fieldc  

Piano  c  

Polo  c  

Pontlac  c  

Princeton  c... 
Prophetstown  t 

Qnlncy  c  

Iiantoal  v  

Red bad  c  

Ridgely  v  

River  For«t  t.. 

Riverside  ▼  

Rlverton  v  


Popolatloa. 


1900. 


1,077 
1,173 
2,545 
17,^ 

3.  aw 

7,400 
1,9% 
2,820 

4,  K3 

3,308 

2,r«s 

4,311 

l,9«t 
1,048 
3,935 
1,M3 
1,960 
5,210 
1,478 
0,463 


3,184 
1,831 

1,126 
1,166 
1,630 
1,378 
1,871 
3,795 
1,150 
2.358 
1,150 
1,198 
1.000 
1,180 
1,367 
4.360 
1,270 
1.010 
1.6' 

10.588 
1,020 
5,530 
6,1(6 
1,840 
3,030 
1,015 
8,420 

66,100 
1,003 
6.863 
S,*7 
3,aS7 
3.293 
1,634 
1,: 
4.2C6 
4.023 
1,143 

30,a3 
1,30T 
1,169 
1,169 
1.639 
1,561 
1,511 


18Q0. 


957 
1,188 
iUlfl 
13,000 
1,685 
£,998 
1,048 
1,037 
8,6611 
3,(68 


3,876 
M86 
895 

1,986 
1.85? 
l,(i» 


Clliea,  towsa, 
vil^gca,  and 
bcvoogba. 


848 
1,881) 
S,31« 
S,0»l 
1,206 

m 

999 
1,«W 


1,305 
8,459 


l.OHQ 
1,094 
905 
800 
817 
866 
3,831 
994 


1,566 
9,985 

m 
6,orr 

4,9U6 
987 
3,187 
1,959 
0,847 
41,0-£l 
717 
WHO 
3.312 
1,298 

2,aw 

1.8251 
1,728 
2,78l' 
8,896, 
694 
Sl,494| 
1.074 
l,I7fl 
1,007 


1,137 


&oUnK>D  e  

Rochelle  c  

Rock  Falls c... 

Rockfordc  

Bock  Island c... 
RoodhoDBec... 

BoMviUeT  

Roetville  t  

Rnsbville  c.  

8l  Anne 

St.  Charleac... 

St.  Elrnot...^.. 

Salem  c  

Sandoval  t  

Sandwich  e  

Savanna  e  

ShawncetowD  c . 

Mefleld  T  

ShelbrvlUee..... 

Sheldon  v  

Sorento  t  

Sparta  c  

^irlngflGldQ  

Sprtns  Valler  c . 

Staunton  c  

Sterling  c  

Strcatof  c  

Soltlvan  c  

Soiniier  c  

Sycamore  c...... 

TavlorvUle  c  

Toiucac  

Toulon  t  

Trenton  c  

Troy  c  

Tnacola  c  

Upper  Altoa  c, . . 

Urbanac  

Vendalia  c... 

Venke  c.  

Veraiont  t_.. 

Vienna  c  

Vlrdenc  

Virginia  c... 
Warren  v.  ... 
War«awt.... 
WashlDKtoD  c. . . 
Waterloo  C. , 
Wateeka  c... 
Wauk^n  c. . 
Waverlyc... , 
Wenonac... 
Weat  ChicaRov, 
West  Dundee  v. . 
Wcstnanunondv 
Weatville  t... 
Whpaton  e. . . 
Whiteballc. 
Wlltuetle  T... 
Wilmlngtooc... 
Wincbesterc... 
Winnetka  t..., 
Wlnatanler 

PkAv 
Woodstock  c... 
Wyoming  c. . 


Popnlattna, 


19001 


1.' 
2.078 
3,17« 
31,051 
19.493 
3,851 
1,014 
1,486 
3,t» 
1,000 
8,673 

1,  «» 
1,IM3 
1,358 
SJS20 
8,825 

iv 

1,365 
3,546 
1,103 
1,000 
3,9411 
34.159 
6,214 

2,  m 

6,309 
14,079 
3,399 
1,266 
8,663 
4,348 
2,629 
1,057 
ItTOOi 
1,080 
3,509 
S.8T8 
5,738 
9,685 
3,460 
1,195 
1,317 
2,280 
1,600 
1,837 
3^ 
1,459 
2,114 
8,605 
9,426 
1,673 
1,486 
1.8: " 
1,348 
3,935 
1,605 
3,346 
3.030 
3,300 
1,420 
1,711 
1,833 

1,065 
2,502 
1,277 


INDIANA. 


Jbany  t  

Jbloot.  

liexandriac  

kudersone... 
kDgolat..,.,. 
UMdlat  

l^ley  t  

Ltlantat  

Ltticac  


2,116  571i  Auburnc  

1,324,       1,329,  Aurora  c  

7,221  715,  B*t«s%'i]let  

20.178!      10,741  Bedford  c  

2.141,       1,840  Bern  t  

1,413,  670,  ,Bloomlteld  t . . . . 
1,807|       1,101  BloomlngtOD  c. . 

1,040   IBloflton  c  

1,000|   'Boonvlllet  

8.005       3,190  .Bonrbon  t.  


3.396 
3,045 

6.115 
1,087 
1,688 
0,460 
4,479 
2,849 
1,187 


2,41.*. 
8.92V| 
1,1«9! 
8,361; 

m\ 

1,239' 
-4,018i 
3,580 
1.681 
1,004 


Brazil  c  

Bremen  t  

Brookville  t  

BrowuBtown  t.. . 

BuUer  t  

Cambridge  aty  t 

Cannelton  c  

Carthage  t.  

Cicero  I  

ClarksvUlet..  .. 
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Ctttee,  tofriw, 


Clay  CKj  T ..... . 

CiLuton  e  

Colombia CUy. . , 

Colunitmso  

CDnrLi'S^'llltc,. 
Convrr^ii  t. ..... . 

Cnrjdou  t  . .  ... 

CoviTiBOjn  c  

Cr«wfordftv1llo  €■ 
Grown  Point  I.. , 

Dsiivllk>  t  

Decatur  0, . . . .  , 

Delpiii  c.  

DiLUlilrlc  r  

Ell-t  I  'IiiMi^ri  1:.. 
E-il.>r.  '  ... 

KiliithiiTg  t  

Elkb&fcc  

Elwood  c  

EvMtirlLi«  c  

Fninnrmnl  t  . . , . 

Flora  [.,,,,  

Fortvtll"!  t.  

J"Dtt  Wayne c... 

FowJer  t.  

Fnmlirort  o  

Frank!  [»  e  

Fmnktaii  t  

G«tt"c  

Oas  thy  

0«iic¥a  I  

Goodtand  t. . . ... 

Odhtii  c  

Gieencanlc-  e  

Or*-i^nflpl-l  f  , 

Gri.";iiKlnjrgr  

Grtt:[iii\i  II  I  

Or<?":Ti«'ii'"l  t.... 
littminiTnl  I'  . .  . 
llarrf.irl  1  'in  . . . 

Iliili;irl  I  

H'irw'l  .  .1 

t  ; 

IiuiMliJ(;tmr>r  r.. . 
Ilniitini^toii  <!.,, 
Imlliiriaptiliftiv.. 
Irvlnjrum  (  


PopnJaltilB. 


mo. 


1,503 

S.,91h 

9.]3I] 
C.^ 

fi.aaB 

1,SD9 
4,14& 

3,isr, 

i,5s: 
l.SW: 
]e,ia4 

I3.9UI 

8.9(Q. 
1.909 

i.4.aii 

1,-164 

i.m 
i.wo 

l.VH 

fi.'.llJ 

l.Os.'^ 
Mil 

1,™ 

10.574 


ie». 


1,«H 
l,9tK 

3,  fKr 
iM<* 

KI 
H*t 
1,991' 

l,-f)2') 
11.360 

i,4fia 

M^ii" 
a,r&r 

tin 

mi 
Pi  mi 

4,  a» 
a.icu 
i.m 

vsi 

a.4S8 
1,010 

?.3ati 

WW 
1^ 
10.000 


GlUdB,  winu, 

lUHHlgtlll. 


Juneeboro  t  

KendnLUiiiei:... 
Ki'ntJariLl  1.,, , , . , 
Ktiii;liiHisi-wn  t... 
KtiiuKlHvillet... 

iin-:  I  1  

Kokamii  C  

Liiilr>f:a  L  

L»fayi^[te  c, , 

LfvpraiigL'  I   

I^pune  c  

I^wriFiicebiiTgc. 

Lebuitmc  

Libtrtv  I  

lAgan^L-r  c  

Liriion  c  

I/i(f&iiiiprirt  c, ,  . 

Loogodtec  I  

Lowell  t  

Madivijn  c  

M&rlon,  c  

MBTtiiifivilk*  r. . , 

Midilletown  i . . 

Ml^tldu'tik&c  

MlU-lirjil  -L  

M'tiinn  t.  

.Mciiil'-EiiTiia  t. , . . 
Moiiiicelki  [...,. 
Hutitiwlitr  C. . 
Mt,  \  crnoii  c .. 
MQtiTjLe  c. ....... 

NFipEiaruM  t. . . . 

Nlw  All'ikny  c... 

Ncwtiiirn  t  

New  Cpsilu  t, , , , 

New  IlBriTKlIli'  t. 

Nobl«vtLl«c,... 
Nortb 

MmdmCn  r 
North  Vemnn  c . 
naklBntt  City  t, . 

Orleftne  t  

Oigood  t  

Oweni.Tillel..... 

Paoll  t....  

Pe&iUctcnii  t, 


Pepulfttlea. 


1,0m 
I. MS 

i,m. 

1.400 
taODB 

I.17B 
ia.110 

1.703 

4.iE0 
4.465 
1,4411 

2  231 

17,B37i 

i,!m 

14.W0 
1,BU1 
5.560 

\,7T£ 

i.int* 

J, 1TB 
ilOT 
3.40G 
n,133 
30i.ft42 

t.3ri 

1.341 

4.Tffi 

Jim 

T.OE» 
1,515 


laoo. 


3.000 
018 

1.144 

(137 
lfl.S4'* 
1.784 
7.ia9 

4,  a»4 

1,311 
2,116 

13,Jft 

nn 

H.  rm 

5,  !V» 

SSI 
3,371 

I.  1564 
fSu 

1.51fl 

4.70; 

t,493 
St, DBS 
1.046 
«.CK 
l.]«7 

a.iu-j 

t»57 
Ml 
73& 
707 
996 
7,<90e 


TtllsgM,  and 


Plymautli  c...... 

Pun  rulioa  [  

PonlMd  r_  , 

PrlncWj^n  t  

ftedkey  t  

iRemlrfilw  I  

IReiLinrlacrc... 
iHlclmwndc... .. 
iRldrovEUe  I... 
^RiiiBg  Snoc..,, 

'ftficliwUT  X  

Rackp>>r[  1   . 

Etockiilk-c  

,  Rushvllie  t  

Salem  t.  

$001  lb  b  11  re  t  

Si-yiiliiiir  ■ 
SL.;-]I.>i:J|..-i-.  ,  .  . 

^^hlTillull  I.  .....  , 

Soutli  Beu.i  c 
;Souili  TCiiiilcyT 

Spenrcrc  ....... 

SnlJIvaa  I  

aQimalTvlIli:  t... 
jSwavEf*  [..,,,.. 
iTl>U  City. ....... 

Term  llsal«  c, . . 
|TlKiniiowti  1. . . , 

Ti;-(''ii   . 

1  Ijii'i]  I  i(v  

L'planilt,", ...... 

Vafguralio  c-.. . . 

VewJembnTg  t. , . 

Vevtyr. , 

ViPceoBsa  c  

W'&buh  c  

WalltcrUHit..... 

WnrrBD  [  

Wur'-KWK..   

WadbitigtBQ  c , 

W4tfrl(»  t  

Wbilinpl  

WlIUall"l^'po^f  c.  . 
VVinaiibdi;  t  . .  . , 
WliacUe»W  C 
WoctltiiictaD  t.. 


]  .rM 

1,1W[' 

4.  :*. 

5.  *>l1 

1.1 

xtn 

•,5*1 

e.44i& 

7.IW 
1.7SS 

1,115 

i,4ir 

i.tm 
ijnm 

1.511 

1J,30 

9.61*1. 
I,SSSr 

L 


1 


INDIAN  TKRRITORT. 


6,681 
8,900 
8,614 
1,646 
1,164 
2,060 
2,369 

1^ 
1,010 
1.827 

So.  McAlater  t . 
Sulphur  Sprl  nga  t 
TahlMuabt.... 
Tulaal  

8,4TV 
1,196 
l.«Z 
1^ 
X.8S9 

DaTiB  t  

4,964 
1,497 
1,18S 

Pauls  valley  t... 

Vlnlta  t  

Haitshome  t.... 

WyuDewood  1, . . 

IOWA. 


Aekley  t  

Add  t  

Aftont....... 

Akron  t  

Albia  c  

Algona  c  

Alton  t  

Ames  c  

Anamoss  c... 
Atlantic  c. ... 
Audubon  t. . . 

Avoca  t  

Bedford  c... 
Bella  Plainee 


1,446 
1,91S 
1,178 
1.020 
9,88B 
2,011 
1.009 
2.429 
2,681 
6,046 
1.866 
l.«27 
1.977 
S.283 


1.286 
906 

1,046 
404 

2.859 
2,068 
708 
1,270 
2,078 
4,351 
1,810 


1,613 
2,623 


Bellevae  c  

Belmond  c  

Bloomfield  c .... 

Boone  c  

Britt  t  

Brooklyn  t.  

Barllngton  c. . , . 

Calmar  t  

Carroll  c  

Cascade  t  

C»idar  Falls c... 
Cedar  Rapids  c . 
Centervillec... 
CbaritoDc  


1,607 
1,234 
2,10s 
6,880 
1,540 
1,188 

28,201 
1,008 
8.881 
1,266 
^S]9 

85,606 
SJM 
8,960 


1,3M 

SOS 
1.91S 
6,690 

818 
1^ 
22,566 

81S 
2,448 

966 
8.400 
18.000 
8,668 
S,1M 


Charles  City .... 

Cherokee  c  

Cincinnati  t  

Glarlndac  

Clarion  c  

Clear  Lake  L.... 

Clinton  c  

Colfax  t  

Colnmbne  Junc- 
tion!  

Coon  Rapids  t. . 

Corning  L  , 

Corydon  t  

Cooncil  Blnlbc. 


4.2*7 

3.86& 

a,4ti 

l.»l» 

a.S76 

1,«5 

1.706 

i,i» 

82.  OOP 

IZM 

t,OSS 

« 

1,0W 

1.01T 

a,i«. 

use 

1,C7 

» 

SMoa 

ti.«t 
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tMHVOgfaB. 


Crevc^  c  

Crwdo  c.".. 

teveofxif E  &  

BMMkta   

Penlean  c.  

Xh»  Mniova  .  . . , 
3>rwl«C  ........ 

llQbQqDO  C  

Tlimlnp  I, . 
Kvi.'fuvillB  1... 
>wn;l("j,'T"Vi"  c.  . . . 

FMilM-illet  

KJ'li.ri  [  

KlJivac  

EJku'lvT  :  

EiJiiiit'Mduri;  c... 
I'j-ilii'nilli'  r.i.  .. 

riiiTl\.'lil  r  

l-'rtiTiHrii.-Jii-n  I, . . , 

I"'l.fn..-  I  

I"iT:i!ri  f  

V.Fn-i  <■;:'.-  r  

fan  Df^-^'^.  c  

tbrt  UadlKm  c. , 
fluiKT  t. ....... . 

Onifid  JttfifiUoui 

Grenie  I  

<ir«enflc1d  t  

Griuii*-!!  c,  . 

Oaltenberg  t  

Hanliarg  c  

n«>nplxni  e  

nnrlan  t,  

Oartler  t.  

HkWanleD  t  

Bedrlck  t  

HambaMl  t  

Ida  (irsivc  t  

llUJiJljuln  t  

If>wa  L'ilr  

luwB  Fall!  L  

gijohntee.,,,..,. 


1900. 


r.T5? 

a,  771 

i;i!,iafi 

I.W>H 

1.3S5 
1.323 

.^-S57 

I -'Jit 

1.321 
3,801 
8.887 

*.m 

i.m 
i.iao 

IS.  1st! 
3,Mt' 

i^m 

8.0T1* 
S.7S7 

a,  #52 

1,«H 
1,S1CP 
].0fl5 

3.fflJ1| 
T.l+K 

1J,IM1 

a.iai 


7.300 

20.  yr^ 

I. use I 

II  1,31 11 
I.Of+t 

1,k4|, 

1.7% 

1.57: 

I. .'in  I 

1, 47: 

ti:;:, 

snt. 

a^j 
M^ 

ru 

■list 

7,01  fi 
i.7w; 
I  ^rr. 

sail 


ilIlagM,  uid 
iKwoojcbii. 


LbJ<i'  t  iiv   

Uih.1-  Mifln  t..,,. 

Ldmnnl  I, . .  ,^ . . . 

Laiiein^  C,  

LiLiurte  I  

Lc  Mmc  

Lcsox  I  

Loon  I  , .... 

ijHK^i  I.... 44  ... 

Lucas  L  

IllL'Lirttftir  c  

M^ritrt.  

IHalvtrn  L.  , 

iHriurli'.'ster  t.. ,, 

\Iii!»riiiiift....,., 

\pBri-.i!i"l  

_Miif.k';i.lj  t  

\1ik[lirikf|a 

>lrtr';ri^o  c  

Miiri'iii  f,-.  

>1;ir'li;illtiiw'U  c. 
M,i-.:M  1  ity  

UiicitcKumn  L... 
Uoatk&lloi;  

Ml.  Ayrt......  . 

Ml.  f'li-asant  e, 

Ml  WruiiD  X  

MiitU^iiU'C  

Uv6EICt  

NiLiliLin  1. .  4 1 ...  I 

.^'■L'l■;nl.■^  c.  , 

Nh'"  ll;jri|r[nr]  [, 
N--iv  lj.iHrlon  t, 
!f^  w  StiAfon  I. . , 

Ni;*li}ii  0  

Nora  BjiriiiKB  t.,.: 
Niirlhuuod  I,  . . . 
Oricholt  t.,..,, , , 

Ot'ltt-i.  iii  c  

!'nniii  t  ■ 

('vuiti!'-'  (.'iijr  L  4 . 
l»r:lL'''  ........ 

IJk'h   .111  C.4,..,, 

n-kyliiM^a  c  

iKHlTawBC...... 

Pvkenbnis  ti.. . 


PnfdlBlioii. 


a,™ 

I, MO 

l,4iS 
4A4& 
1,014 

ijm 
1^ 
i.ias 
i.m 

1,1H6 

1,1  w 

a,T7T 

B,«ri- 

4,103 

6.7^ 
4.(11  IV 

l.ili} 

4.1W 

i.7m\ 

l.'UCJ. 
1.25L,' 

1, 4'.* 
1.371 1 

i.4Se 
i.ess 

1.457, 
3,734 

1S.1BTI 
l.lfi4 


1,100 
6iM 


■!,i_vii; 

1,100 

1,0031 

Tlir 
8.077 
1,71  Ct 
8.0W 
S.6M, 

i.ixhI 

11, 

873 
1.^-10 
1  ,r^iti 
l.:tM 

ti«U 
1  .IW 

FMO 

m> 

1,122 
8311 
l.UM 
l.iMO 
1,313 

0,Til.l 

l-LMI 
TOO 


tow. 


Perry  ?  

Hwl  Oak  c  

K<  iDb«ck  I  

Rf-okrord  t  

itiwk  IJJitijdsT. .. 
KHi.-Ji  Viilh'vr... 
1!.  i  liv  *  II  1.11J  t, 

S^ljiik  c.  

Sac  Clly  I  

Sanboni  t. . .  

Heyiacmr  1.,  

SbuJdon  c,  

ShenanclcHib  c, .. 
Siblf-y  I  . 
Si(|i,."j  [  

■^iLJI'lli  lU'i    1.  . 

siiiij\  niv  

iii,].ids t. . I 

--|ii-rii  rr  ('.,  ' 

^^l^int  Luku  I  I 

i^tAit  Ci'titiT  t,  ..| 
aioiTQ  Lnket,,.. 

ykirjritr  t.,,.,' 

I  VciiDt  t 
■Slnftrt  c   

l^i'lIlllILT  I  

■TtilJim  t'.,.. 

TljJl.ni  i-  

Ti.Ifdi. 

;Tr!if.-r  I  

VallL'j  Jiiiicilfiil 
■villiacac. ....... 

Vinioa  e  

Wapello  c,  

WnalilngtuTi  c,. . 

WalerJeKJ  C  

WnukuTi  t  

Wav«l>  fl  

Wp|wri!r  CJty.,, . 

WivtBiirllnfilaDt 

\Vt«t  Liberty  L.. 

Wl'bi  I'uion  0.... 

WhM  ".'kil-fll  c... 

^VilliHiui'iiu.rg  I,. 

■vviitoD  t  

WlUlCPHl't  C  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Woodbine  t  


i.mi 

1,'tM 
1.2a.' 
1.(0(1 

1.347 

ft..'.7a 

l,2t!S 
1.352 

1,1ns 

1,910 

Looe 

1,197 
1,01<J 

S,M'J 

I.MI 
l,t.W 

U7eiii 
Mil 

1£,5§0 
9,168 

M  , 

9,710 
8.'03» 


KANSAS. 


AblleiM  c  

AnthoDjrc  

Argentine  c  

ATKansu  City... 

Atchlaon  C  

AngusU  e  

Baldwin  c  

Baxter  Springe  c 

Belleville  c  

Beloltc  

Blue  Rapids  c. . 
Barllngame  c — 
BurllDgtoQ  G.... 

Caldwell  c  

Channte  c  

Cherokee  G  

Cberryvale  c  

CheUrpa  c.  

Clay  »nier  c. . . 

Clyde  c  

COTTeyTlllo  c. ... 

ColmnbDB  c  

Concordia  c  

Council  Grove  c. 

Dodeec  

El  Dorado  e  

KHamntb  c  


8,607 
1.17S 
6,878 
6,140 
16.7XS 
1.197 
!,017 
1.641 
1,833 
S,3B9 
1.100 
1, 
2,418 
1.574 

i,m 

8,4R 
2,010 
8,069 
1.157 
4,958 
8,810 
8,401 

1.948 
8,466 
1,549 


8,54 
1,806 
4,782 
8,847 
18.963 
1,843 

885 
1,818 
1,86H 
8,454 

936 
l,4r.i 
8,239 
1,U2 

a,8a> 

1,087 
2,104 
S,265 

».m 

1,137 
2,288 
2,160 

a,i&i 

2,211 
1,763 
8,839 
1,620 


Empire  c  

Emporia  c  

Eriec  , 

Eureka  c  

Florence  c  

Fort  acottc... 
Frankfort  c. .... 

Fredonia  c  , 

Frontensc  C. .  . 

Oalena  c  

Oardcn  e  

Oaraett  c  

Olrard  c  

Uoodland  c  

Great  Bcndc. ... 

Harper  c  

Hays  c  

Illerington  c  

Hiawatha  c  

Holton  c  

Uorton  c  

Howard  c  

Hnmboldtc  

Hntcbineonc... 
Independence  c. 

Iota  c  

iJoDcUon  c  


2.258 

933 

8,888 

7,561 

1,111 
2,091 

1.1761 
2.859, 

1,178 

1,^ 

10,882 

11,946 

MOT 

1.053 

1,650 
1,805 

1,515 

600 

10,155 

2.496 

1,590 

1.490 

2.078 

2.191 

2.473 

2,541 

1.059 

1,027 

2.470 

S.450 

1,151 

1,579 

1,136 

1,212 

1,607 

1,853 

8,889 

2.480 

8.068 
8,398 

2.787 

8,sie 

1.807 

1,015 

1.402 

1,361 

9,879 

8,662 

4.B51 

8,187 

6,701 

1.706 

4,695 

4,608 

Kanaaa  City..,. 

Kingman  c  

lACynge  c  

Lamed  c  

Lawrence  c  

Leavenworth  c. 

Lincoln  c  

Lindflborg  c... 

Lyndon  c  

Lvone  c  

McPbertionc,., 
Manhattan  c. , . . 

Marlon  c  

MaryBviUec. ,,, 
MinneapollB  c. 

Neodesha  c  

Newton  c  

NlckersoD  c... 
Norton  c  


Oaage  c  

Oeawatonile  c. . 
Osborne  c  


OtUwac. 
Paolac... 
PareoDB  c. 


61,418 
1,785 
1,087 
1,588 
10,883 
10,785 

i.sei 

1,879 
1,001 
1,786 
2,996 
8,438 
1,881 
2,006 
l,7Sr 
1,772 
6,206 
1,038 
1,208 
8,461 
2,702 
4,191 
1,075 
8,906 
6,934 
8,144 
T,«8S 
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KANSAS—  Contintied. 


CltI«,towta, 
villageStUid 
borooglu. 


Peftbodv  c.  

PblUlpsboigc.. 
Ptosbniv  c  

PleUODtOD  c. . . 

Pratt  c  

Sosedale  c  

BaseeUc  

Sibetba  c  

SLKBrna..... 
SLFaal  c  


Population. 


1900. 


1,939 
1,006 
10,112 
l.OTT 
1,218 
8,370 
1,1 4S 
1,640 
1,890 
1,017 


1890. 


1,474 
W2 
(5,697 
1,1S9 
MIS 
1276 

1,8BS 
1,1T1 


cities,  townb, 
villages,  and 


Salina  c  

Scammon  e  . , . 

Scran  ton  c  

Sedan  c  

Seseca  c  

Smith  Center  c 

Stafford  c  

Sterling  c  

Stockton  c  

Strong  c  


Population. 


1900. 


a.07< 

1.S49' 
1,099 
1,007 
1,8» 
1,142 
1,008 

«,oas 

1,»80 
1,1W 


1890. 


cmfl0,towBa, 
Tillages,  ud 
borooglia. 


8.1*9 

748 
1,5W 

9701 
2.0K, 

rer 

MO 

i,B4r 

880' 
97b, 


Topeka  c  

IVafleyFaJtac... 

]  Wain  ego  c  

<  Washington  c. 

'Weir  c  

Wdllngton  «  

Wichita  c  

Wbi9eld  c  

TitaCcnterc  ..< 


100a  I  lan. 


i.Ki^ 
ijm 


KBHTUCET. 


AahlanA  c  

6,800 

4.igs! 
1.447, 

1,718 

BattwurvUIet... 

1,010 

l,t6S{ 
l',fi94 

1,711 

Bardwellt..  .. 

1,61S 

6,33^ 

S,163j 

Bowling  Green  c 

B,m 

CkmpbellsrlUo  c. 

1,S41 

1,018. 

1.-17T 
8,806 

1,081 

CKUettsbutsc... 

3,oei 

1,318 

Mr4 

Oentral  CUrt... 

1,144 

OButral  OsTlng- 

8,155 

961 

i,«e 

1.947 

Cloverport  e. . . . . 

1.<B6 

1,337 

1,8% 

m 

1,544 

42,0» 

8,S87 

a,ow 

4,88G 

9,m 

6,104 

4,864 

8,01s 

1,748 

WdyvBlec  

i;uo 

480 

BUmbetbtown  c. 

1,661 

8,860 

1,188 

l,l» 

1,018 

1,008 

1,1« 

1,1« 

Ftanlngsbitigt. 

Praiddorte  

FrankliD  e  

Fiilton  c  

Ooorgctowa  t . 

Gtaagow  c  

Greeonlle  c... 
Harrodeburgc.. 
UawesriUsc... 
Heuderaoa  c... 

Hickman  t.  

Ht^kinavIUec.. 
lancaeterc... 

Latoniat  

LawKnceborg  c. 

LrtNmoii  c  

Lexington  c... 

Laadoa  t  

Loalsat  

LoalsvUlec.... 

Lndlow  t  

MadlsonvUle  c. 

Marlon  c  

Mi^eldc  

Hanvlllec... 
Mlddleeborot.. 

Midway  c  

MoMheadt..... 


1.868 
9,467 
8.166 
8,860 


1019 
1.061 
1876 
1,041 

10,273 
l,58d 
7.380 
1,040 
1,88a 
1,353 
8,048 

86,389 
1.147 
1,099 
801.731 
8,884 
3,088 
1,004 
4,081 
6,423 
4.1SS 
1,045 
1,100 


l,l7it 
7^ 
&8» 
l^S 


lOfil 

see 

Sr880 
1,01a 
8.886 
1,058 


3.816 
81,«7 


881 
161,13» 
S,46B 

isia 

840 
1908 
MBS 


1,186 
481 


Horcanfleld  c . . . 
ML  Sterliagc... 
MLWashi^^t 

Hoiraje.  

Newport  c.  

NicbolasrUlec.. 

Oweasboro  c  

Owenton  t.  

Paducah  c  

Paris  c  

PioeviUe  t  

Princeton  t.  

Providence  t_ . . . 

Bkbmond  c  

ItaaseUvUlec.... 

Sebree  t  

Sbelbrvlltoc.... 

SoiDersetc  

SprlngfleldL  

Stanford  e»  

Starglst.  

lUi^ontown  c... 
Vancebnrg  t..-. 

Venalllese  

WeMCovlngloD  t 
WlUiamsbnrgc.. 
Winchester  c... 


1016^ 
8.5Q 

1.003 

as.sn 
2.393 

13.180 
1.014 

19,446 
4,»P3, 
8.0TS 

%sm\ 

ism; 
1.4.-7, 

8,016 
S.3S4 
1.016 

i.esii 

1,3S, 
1.58? 
1,161 

135r 

1,600 
1.4S6 
5,964' 


LOUIS  lAKA. 


Abbe\-illc  t  

Alexandria  t  

Amlta  t  

Baton  Rouge  c. . 

Cortngton  t  

CiOTley  t  

DonaldtKmrllte  t 

Franklin  t  

Hammood  t  

Homer  c  

Honma  t  

Jackson  t  

Jeaneiette  t. .... 
Jennings  t  


63T 

2,m\ 

1,510 
10,478 
»76 
4W 
S,«l 
«,!«■ 

m, 
1,1*! 

1,9m. 

4K 


Kenncr  c  

Kentwood  t  

Lafayette  t  

Lake  Charles  t.. 
Lakepro  Tideocet 

Leeeville  t  

HCandevtUe  t 

Mlndcn  t  

Monroe  c.  

Morgan  Cltjr,,.. 
Xatchitocbos  t.. 
New  Iberia  t.... 
New  Orleans  c . . 


1,253 
1..11S 
S.314 
6.680 
1.856 
1,148 
1.039 
1,561 
6.438 
3.3St 
1388 
6.815 
387,101 


953  lOpelODsaa  t  | 

  Plaqnemine  t  

IIOOI  Bayne  t  

8.443 'Roseland  t... 


648i 


1,0121 

i,taB 

1256 
1291 
1,6« 
a,4<7 
Ut,aB9 


Roaton  t 
St.  Frandsrille  t 
ISt.  UaitlBsville  V 
Sfarevepoft  c. . . . 

SUdell  t  

Tfaibodanx  t  

Vldalla  t.  

WaahingUm  t. . . 
WUteClMlB  t.. 


1951 

3,5901 
1,C 

1,330[ 
1, 

1.0C»| 

1 


isj  IS 


i.s:» 

M 
ve 
m 

m 
ijm 


MAINE. 


Anbnme»  

Augusta  c  

Bangor  c.  

Bathe  

Belfast  c  

Biddufordc.-.. 

Brewer  c  

Bridglon  V. .... 
Bnutswidc  v_.. 

Calais  c  

Sastportc  


12,951 

11,251} 

11.083 

lojr! 

21,8S0 

19.1031 

10.477 

8,733 

4,015 

10,145 

14,443 

4.B3S 

4,193 

1,552 

1^ 

7,Ka 

7.200 

N8U 

4,908 

EltBH'ortb  C  

Fairfield  T  

Fanninet<Hi  v.. . 
Fort  FairJUid  v. . 

Gardincrc  ... 

Hallo  well  c  

LewistoDC  

Madfson  t  

Norway  v  

Old  Townc  

Plttsfield  T  


4.39r 

4,904 

!,238 

ino 

1,851 

1,3a 

1,469 

5,501 

6,191 

8,714 

3,181 

23.761 

M.TOl 

1,850 

2,031 

1,757 

6.763 

&.312 

2,806 

1.597 

Portland  c  

Pteeqae  lale  t.  . . 

Rockland  c  

Bninford  t  

Saco  c  

Skowh^anx.. .. 
South  Aria  T. . . 
Sooth  Poitlaiid  c 
Waterrlllee..... 
Wwbnwkc-... 


8&.14B 
IJiM 

UK  . 


mm 

8J7I 

i:* 
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MARYLAND. 


Citim,  towBB, 
Tillages,  and 
bomighfl. 


Annapolis  c  

Baltimore  c  

Beriin  t  

BnuMwick  t  

Cambridn  t  

Centeirill*  t  

Chwpeake  L . . . 
CbcMertown  t. , . 

Crirfeld  t  

Ctuoberlaad  c. . . 
Baet 

:New>Ca^t 


PopulatUn. 


608.03: 

i,m 
a,4n 

6,7*7 
l,3St 
l.lTt 
S.OW( 
8,166 
17,138 

1,86; 


1890. 


CIUm,  towna, 
Tt))ftg«s,  and 

boroughs. 


EaAont   

Elkton  t  

EUlcottCLty..... 

Frederick  c  

PrMtbnrg  t  

Hagerstown  c. . . 
Havre  de  Oiace  c 
HjattSTille  t. . . . 

Laoiel  t  

Lonaconing  v.. . 
Oakland  t  


P^mlatlon. 


1900. 


8.074 
S,5«3 
I.SS1 

^^74 
13,501 
8,423 
1.322 
2.079 
2,181 
1,170 


I8B0. 


8,g3ft 

1.4S8 
8,190 
8,804 
10.118 
»M* 
1,600 

i,m 


t.046 


ClUea,towB«, 
Tl11aees,aod 
bwongha. 


Oxford  t  

PDoomoket  

PortDepoaltt. 

Rockvillet  

St.  Hlchaeht.. 

SallBbnry  t  

ShaipsbnrK  t .. . 
SnowHllll.... 
Weatemport  v.. 
Weetmlnsler  L.. 
WUUanupntb. 


Populatlm. 


IBOO. 


1.S43 
2,124 
1,575 
1,110, 
IJMS 
4.277 
1.000 
1,906 
1.006 
S.109 
l,4n 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Beverly  c  

Boaton  c  

BroditoQ  c  

Caoibrldge  e  — 

CAclsea  c  

CUcopee  c  

Bnmac  

Fall  River  e  

Fltchbnrg  c  

Qloacester  c  — 
Barcrtaillc  


1S,8»> 

660.892 

Utirnturpf  (  

40,063 

27 

91,686 

S4,07a 

2:,>« 

194*7 

|!    ■  1 

Mjirlli.ir.h.' 

24,336 

1 

1(M.86S 

7  1,  ■  - 

M-ir  —  '  ■   

ai,6Sl 

&:,•<,:■ 

Vru  I:'  ■I'l.rd  c. 

U6,131 

Sl-I.M 

;"»rtC.. 

37,175 

2ui^l^ 

■  

4^7l^ 

a2,6&S 
H060 
68,518 


13,609 
1^214 
13,063 
62,442 
14,4:^ 
83,687 


85,«sr| 
41,  bm! 
77,606 
65.727 
23,081 
18.806 

8,519 
40,733 
13,W7 
U,8T9 


North  Adnna  c. 
NortbunptoD  c. 

PUtflfleld  c  

Qoincy  c  

Salem  c  

Somervllle  c . 
Springfleld  c . . . 

Tannton  c  

WalUiam  c  

Wobum  c  

Worceaterc. ... 


94.800 
18,643 
81,766 
23.800 
38,066 
61,648 
02,069 
81.086 
23,481 
14,854 
118,421 


MICHIGAN. 


^2::;;:;:: 

AlfonoC  V  

AJn-C-ifi  Ti..... 
Alius  V  ....  J  ... . 

a>p<n'L  r  

Aijri  .^(l'..T  IV... 

^J'l'-  C,  

Hu'l  A-^i-  V  

Ilali.-.T  V  

lW:i-LL     '  . 

Bh  C'ity....,,., 
BoLdlugc  

BeHsIre  v  

JBcUt'viii-  V  , . . . . 
BodUjIS  Ilftrlmii 

Bvwiiftiua  T. . 

ffliwdira  t  

Jlroupf  HI  *  

BtKliiii'ili:'  V  .  . . . 
Cjtilili:lO  c  

f.'ani  1  

(  hy         . . 

C^i'nrril  T-'ike  v. 
Chfirl-  V 

fl-inil'-it'f  f  

t'iieti'-ViEaJl.  C  ... 
Oln-l-t-i  V    .... . 

Clii'wiulni!  V  

Oln«-  (?  

(„'lj£i:"ii  V....,  ,- 

C«M"Ji('T  c  

Ool^maEi  r  

Oouilatjtlne  v  , . 

Oomiiiia  c  

Cfysial  Fttll*-c. 

{leBalur  r  

DHrav  T  

Xlfr^lcc  

pewagiocC. 


9,C£4 

I.21ti 
2.1367 

ll,w« 
14J<* 
l.lltt 
1..SI1 

l,ll« 

1.157 

i.-ri 
II- w  J, 

4,«*K, 
1.1711 
1,369 

t.m 

1,]13 
1,3!<fl 
1.3ft7 
if.nTtl 
-t.lifrj 
a,4>ai 
l.'EH 
l.-iU 
l.Wi; 
l.Uiv 

l.PM 

1.3HI 
X231 

4,181 
1,11^^ 

i.»» 


a.' 
a.76ai 


;i.r;'.r,> 
1,701 1 

his 


0.41il 
4.3S« 


la^iw 


'i.'i't'| 
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BoacTawu  c.  ' 
BH«n  lUplilii  <^ . 
Eacsnabn  c  

KiMSVlfltl  V  

EVi&it  r   

Feoton  v  

Flint  R  

FV^nfeffrt  V. . .  . 

BYcmotit  Y  

(.iiljlriri.!  V  

tilaJi-iiTiiT  

Uranil  Huvtm  e. 
iQntiul  Ledge  e.., 

Oruenvlile  o  

ITimc'-rl;  V    . ,  . 

il!Lr!ii-.T  li!-s.-ti  V, 

|[arl'iir>prijjjpi.T 

Hurt  V  ..   

l[urirr>rfl  V   

Uiwiirit"  C   

lIMInlrLliJC.  



Holly  T  . 

llom^r  V  

BDQKhioa  V...  . 

HoWiird  CilyT... 

ITowf  II  r   

(In  1 1^(1  [i  c-  

litiltky  I'iiy  V.,,,, 

Ijiiiini'  

\mi  Moriijrjiin  C. 

Iri-.ii  Ili(>-r  V  I 

Iri'ii -,«■•■„■.,[  p  I 

l|f.U;H-iiiin,i;  t;  ] 

IHlHlJ  V.,,  ' 

JadcMP  c  

Jnie*TljleT  

KalUtAAfJH)  C  

RjiIknifkA  V  

I,jik>.-  OJi-.sa  V  .. 
lAlV'ir.^  c... 

Lflpcti.T  (■  ,. 

Laurtocn  v  

LMl1e  V .  


1.7« 

s,t(ig 

Um 

i,sao 
a,4w 

1.1,103 
l.?3l 

3,rifli 
;i.:jwi 
4,748 
i!,KjI 
S7.ai5 
.1.3^1 
4.1^ 

liiai 

1,077 
a.173 
4,1^1 
7.700 
1,Uil 

i,l2> 

5,  aw 

1,»? 

24,  UM 

i.m 
a,.w 
i,cnr 

JS.fl43 
1.114 
1,736 


z,t;«! 
M03 

i,iiFfr 


1,TT8 

1,044 

3jWi| 

i.ia? 

law  I 

1.2B1 
4.4fti 

].1I7 
7,7  IS 


I^i4iDJi|1«nc..,.. 
Xipicselnci^T..... 

X*n{:I|<'«t<  E  V  

Mjril-"-'  .■  

:M-'jr.i-,.,  V... 
Uuri.'lhi":  ........ 

SAfine  c  , .  , . 

.'War  (J  11  pi  1.1  c  

AtaftusH  c  

i*t:i:-..ll  «■  

ir''!i"iiiliii!e  i  

^.^kSi  j.VtiiJI.inil  i:....... 

I,««l  Jtiljjn  V,  ,  

KI,i!7H-  Milfiir.]  \ 

3,ilM,  Mf-nrof  f.  

Uontroae  y.  

Howod  V  ... 

Mf.  Clnnoac... 

HC.  Monia  v  

ML  T'}i?flKuit  c. , . 
Manliing  T,, ... . 
Mn^kccon  c... 
Mutakpgna 

NbpIivIIIl-  r.,..., 

Sf4(ntunci?c  

Sihiiiyfio  V  

Sewlwrty  ? 

Niliw  c   ... . . 

Norilivtlle  V. , .  . 
Norwai  c . . .  , 
Onawiiy  v..... . . 

OLtOIUl^  V  

lOAcOda  V  

IMDC  'fM*Mo  V.  

t.fl»7|!c">v-|d  V  

iOwtwso  c_..  ... 

'0*forti  V  

,  Paw  Puw  V  

PtAIi«^ai«T  

I^cwkey  ti^  • "  -  - 

Ptaltiwdl  T  

Plymoiith  t  . 

Ponilflcc........ 

Pan  Hume... . 


17.  - 

rm 

ia,iu! 
j,rtw 
I.  in 


1,911  fip6K^%^^... 


].^- 

12J<1S 
1.141 

iMi 

B.JJ7B 

1.4711 

«.(M4 

l,7V. 
4,170 
1.^ 

1  .'jn: 
1  ifii 

-J 

i.fiia 
i.:t2 

l.HU 

l.lTi, 

I'm  (Ml 

Ki  J  ::>>■] 
JJC4 
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lacmQAN-QmtiMUd. 


(Wbb,  towns, 
▼Ulacee,aiid 
bonwfthi. 


Refldlne  V  

Red  Jftcketv... 
ReodCity  v.... 
RichmoDd  T.... 
Btver  Roag«  V. . 
Bocheater  v — 

Romeo  t  

Sagliuiw  c  

8t  Cb&rlea  v. . . 

St.  CWrc  

St.  ^nocec... 

St.  Johns  V  

St  Jos^o.... 


PopnlAttoD. 


190O. 


1,090 
4,068 
2,061 
1,188 
1,7« 
I,S35 
1,580 
42,34S 
1,817 
S,548 
a.S7I 
8,888 
5,180 


1890. 


1,770 
1,074 


900 
1,687 


S,8U 
2,704 
8,187 
8,788 


Cities,  towns, 
boroughs. 


St.  Lonis  c  . . 
Saolt  Ste.H«riec 

9ebewftiiig  v  

Shelby  t  

Sonth  Haren  t.  . 

Sparta  V  

Stanton  c  

Stargls  c   

TswasClty  

Tecnmseb  v. . . . . 
Three  Rivera  c. 

Tramae  CI^  

Trenton  t  


PopolMloa. 


uoo. 


1,969 
10,688 
1,M8 
1,061 
4,009 
1,180 

ijat 

a,408 

1,! 
2,400 
8,660 
9,407 
1,197 


1800. 


S,946 
6,700 
719 
904 

i,gM 

904 
l,8St 
S,489 
1,644 
2,810 
8,181 
4,888 

18B 


Cities,  towns, 
Tillsges,  and 
boroo^. 


Union  City  t.. 

Vaanrv  

Wak^d  T. . . 

Wayne  t  

Weet  Bay  Oily. 
Weet  Branch  t 
Whitehall  t... 
WUllamBUHi  T. 
Wyandotte  e... 

Talc  T  

Tpstlantic  

ZeelandT  , 


Popolatloa. 


ISODl 


1,514 
1^ 
1,191 
IJSl 
18,119 
1,412 
1,481 
1,1  U 

Nies 

1.UB 
7,878 


IMl 


ua 


1411 

I2,« 

una 
ua 
i.i» 

1,8»7 
W 
CUB 

T8S 


Adnv.  

Adrian  T.  

Altklnr.  

AihertlMO..... 

Alexandria  r  

Anoka  c  

Appleton  V. . 

Austin  c  I 

BameaTlllec.... 
Belle  Plaineb... 
Bemldji  v.... 

Benson  t  

Btwabih  T... 
Bine  Earth  City. 

Brainerd  c  

BreckentldgeT.. 

Buffalo  T.  

Caledonia  t.  . 

Canby  v.  

Cannon  Falls  v.. 
Chaakac.  ... 
Chatfleldr... 
Cloqnet  V. . . , , 
CiookatOB  e.,,., 
DetKritv..... 

Dnlnthc  

East  Grand 

Forks  c 

Elyc    

Eveleth  v  

Fairmont  v  

Farlhanltc  

Fergns  Falta  c. 

Fnaee  ▼  

Oleneoav.  

OlMiwood  V  

Grand  Baplds  v. 
Granite  Falls  c. . 

HaaUngac  

Hibblngv  

Hntchinaon  t... 
Jackaon  r  


1,KS8 
1,268 
1,719 
4,600 
2.681 
8,769 
1,184 
6,474 

i.8ee 

l.lSl 
2,188 
1,526 
1,299 
2,900 
7fii4 

1,175 

1,100 

1,289 
2,166 
1,496 
8,07S 
6,869 
2,000 


2.077 
8,717 
2,759 
8,040 
7,868 

e,W2 
1,000 

1,780 
l.ltO 
1,438 
1,214 
8,811 
2,481 
2,490 
1,706 


892 

m 

787 
8,806 
2,118 


994 
8,901 
1,069 

814 


877 


l,6Qft 
6,708 
666 
606 
7g7 
470 
1,078 
8JU0 
1,SU 
2,680 
8,457 
1,610 
88,115 

795 
901 


1,205 
6,690 
8,77* 


1,640 
627 


8,706 

l',4i4 
790 


Janesrille  t.  . 

Jordan  c  

Eaaaonc  

Kenyoo     . . . 
Lake  City... 
UkeCryatalT... 

Lanes bo ro t  

Leanenr  b  

UtchfieU  T  

Little  Fallac  

Long  Prairie  T... 

LuTcme  ▼  

MadeliaT  

Uadtotm  v  

Hankatoc  

Hapleton  v  

Uarehall  v.  

Melrose  c  

MUacav  

Minneapolis  e... 

Moitendlo  

Hoorhead  e  

UorrlST  

New  Fragile  e... 

Mew  Ulm  e  

North  Branch  T. 

Nwthfield  c  

North  St.  Pasl  v 

Ortonville  c  

Owatonna  e  

Park  RanldBT... 
Pelican  Rapids  v 
Perham  t.  . . , 
Pipestone  v.. . 
PlainTlowv... 

Preaton  t  

Princeton  t.. 
Red  Lake  Falls  e 

Red  Wlngc  

SedwoooFalla  e 

RenriUeT  

Rochester  c .  


1,264 
1,870 
1,112 
1,202 
2.744 
1,216 
1,10* 
1,987 
2,280 
6.774 
1,886 
2,228 

t,n2 
1,886 

lOJiOB 
1.006 
2,088 
1,768 
1,201 
2(K7ie 
2,146 
8,780 
1,984 
1,228 
6,408 
1,211 
8,210 
1,110 
l,S«i- 
6,661 
1.818 
1,088 
1,189 
2,586 
1,088 
1,278 
1,819 
1,886 
7,596 
1,661 
1,075 
6.843 


aei 

1,288 
993 
666 

«.ise 

8M 
808 

1,768 
1,899 
2,864 


1,406 
858 
8B 


607 
1,208 
780^ 
4M 
164,788! 
1,487 
2.088 
1,266 
965 
8,741 
686 
2,669 
1,099 


8340 


024 

781 
1,»8B 


816 
774 
6,294 
1JS8 
418 
6,821 


Rnsbfordc. . 
St  Charles  c... 
St.  Cloadc... 
St  James  r... 
8t  Looit  Parte  r 

St  Pasl  c  

St  Petwc  

Sandstone r.  ... 
Sank  Centere... 
Sank  Rapids T.. 

Shaeopee  c  

Sleepy  Bye  t — 
South  St.  Panl  c. 
SonthSUllwaterr 
Springfield  v.... 

Stillwatsc  

Thief  Birer 

Fallac 

Tower  c  

Tracy  C  

Two  Harbors  T.. 

Virginia  c  

Wabasha  c  

Wadena  v  

Warren  c  

Waseca  c  

WaterriUe  c  

Wella  T.  

Weet  Mlnneapo- 

West  St  Panic. 

Wheatonv  

WhiteBearLakev 

WUlmarT  

WIndom  t  

WinnehagoCI^T 

Winona  C  

WorthingtonT.. 
Znmbfota  t  


l,0tt 
14IM 
M63 
C6D7 
LSiB 

1,189 

uao 

2,047 
2,016 
2,822 
1.422 
1,511 
1,770 
1,604, 
12418 

i,ai« 

1,866 

1,011 

8,278,. 


1,SSI>, 

i,»r8 
ijbS 

2,017 

1,648 
1,880 
1,182. 
1,888 
8,409 
1,0U 
IJSU 
19,714 

%m 

MM 


■48 

i.n8 
7jm 


mm 

a,cn 

SI7 
IjOK 
1.1» 

i,7sr 
ua 

MS 

1404 
7H 
M81 


IN 

1.1W 
1,489 


t.4W 
» 
«49 

UN 


1401 
» 

UBt 
1,8B 

m 

1.HB 
18401 


HI88I88IPPI. 


Aberdeen  c  

Amory  t  

Bay  St.  Lools  c. . 

Blloxi  c  

BoonevlUe  t  

Brookhaven  t . . . 

Canton  c  

Claiksdale  t  

Colnmbns  c  

Corinth  c  

Crystal  Springe  V 

Dnrant  t  

BlUsTillet... 
Fostoriav.... 
OhMter  t  


8,434 

1,811 
2,872 
5,467 
1,060 
8,678 
3,404 
1,778 
6,484 
8,661 

i.ogs 

1,766 
1399 
1,43s 

1,"" 


8,449 

7S9 
1,974 
84» 

748 
8,142 
2,181 

781 
4,650 
8,111 

997 
1459 

961 


1,148 


OreenTllle  t  

Greenwood  c... 

Grenada  t  

Gnlfportt  

HattleebnrRt.... 

Haziehnret  t .  . 
Holly  Springs  c 
Jscluon  c...... 

Koeclnako  t. ... 

Laurel  t  

Lexington  t. . . . 
Lnmberton  t . . . 

McCombt  

Macon  t  

Magnolia  t  


7,648 
8,020 
2,566 
1,060 
4,176 
1,579 
2315 
7416 
8,078 
8,193 
1,616 
1,609 
4,477 
2,0BT 
1,088 


0,658 
1,066 
2,416 


i,m 


2440 

^gao 

14W 


1,075 


2488 

1.2SS 

070 


Meridian  c  

Natcbes  c  

New  Albany  t.. 
Ocean  Springs  t 

Okolona  t  

Oxford  c  

Pass  Chrlattant 

Pontotoe  t  

Port  Gibson  t. . 

Sardls  t  

Scranton  t  

Senatobia  t  

Starkrillet.... 

Summit  t  

Tnpelo  t  


14,060 
U410 
1488 
1,«5 
2,177 
1405 

8,aH 

1,010 
2,118 

S,OK 
1.136 

i,nB 
l,«l 

24U 


104M 

648 
1.148 
2.OT 
t64i 
1,7* 

5S 
1401 
14H 
1488 

i4rr 

1.S 
14K 
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lOSSISSIPPI— Onflnwtf. 


Gbm»  TbMm* 


atim,  towns, 
TlUagM,  and 
borooglu. 

CiUca,  towns, 
vlUagea,  and 
borouglu. 

Popolatlon. 

Cldes,  towns, 
TlllageB,  and 
bonmgtu. 

Popnlatlon. 

1000. 

IBOO. 

1900. 

ISBO. 

1000. 

1800. 

YlckibUTKC... 
Water  Vwley  c. . 

8,813 
3,379 

18,873 
8,833 

3,168 

West  Point  t... 

S,19S 
2,459 

2.768 
1.048 

1,04S 
4,M4 

fiOO 
8,880 

XIS80UBI. 


.UlMEJ'  C  ] 

ApplvtoDa  

Anrtira  c...,,,,  J 

JMton  c  

Belburc......  J 

Ucrlfei  c  I 

Blaoma«Ld  e... .  ' 
BolJftr  c_. 

Ekjoiivilluc.  

Bowling'  (ircen  c 
BTMkenrliJccc.. 
JlrooliCfld  c  , , , 
Dnuuwick  c  — 
Bulnc...... 

CUIfonlac  

Ca^Bioae  

Qmloat  

Citpe  Olnudwu  r 
C*ri  JuncWofl  t- 
Cairolllcmc...., 
Cutorrtllet.-. 

C*rttiage  e  

t'-afTtlhenville  e . 

C^uiT&lia  c  

ClurLHUm  c  

ouiuiwaMc  

Ctanmcec....... 

Olntonc,,,  

CohimblB.  c- . 

DemwirUr  c  

De  Botoc  

IteEler  c  

Jkmipbane  . .... 

E-Ilna  c..,.  

Eldondu 

Springe  c 
Kroeklor 

  fitdvc 

FujSbSc  

Fencuuiii  c, 
FMwac  ..... 

fUtane.L. 

Gtftvttiic  

OlMenfWC  

OMBIVO  

IMUttOICr.  


E.IK5 

1,1131 

1.808 
1.'175 

i.m.* 

l,iJl9 

a.805 
4,SMi 
1,177 

4.44S 

i,Ta 

1.393 

&,0|)I 
l,%ll 

&.aii 

1,006 

i,ea& 


l,Wl;  OrtenvlJIe  c  ' 

1,04]!  HanilLloii   I 

I,ariO,  Hiuinibot  €  ' 

a,  W2;|llarrii6oni1lle  c, , ' 

(ie8>  I  UermaELii  I  ' 

1,10S;|B!fb«€  

  Hola 


4.UV 

J, mm: 
ml 

1,748 

8,813; 
l.TTii 
S,91 


8.879 

r,%i 


Itn  c, , , , . 
Ilnmannvlltcc... 
Huut&viUec. .-.  - 
ludcxfeadenco  c, 

JhIudd  c  

JeBenon  Cliy... 

Joplln  

KcChofcs  c  

l£aTiiQ«  Cliy.... , 

Ki.*nne[tc....... 

ti,211||Ki^yU!8T(llHC  

4,  fflr,|Klrkfisilli;c.  ... 
tiUo!  KirbivMdl  

LftOrHTtg^  c  

L/inai  c  

LaPUULC.  

230'  Lolhrop  c  

1 ,27S  Lel»non  c  

1 1  Lev§  gumml  I  c . . 

5,  TI*  ILc-fln^uTt  C  

l,<JrH;  'Liberty  cr  

4|737:|LaiilBinjiac  . 

4,0ii0hMu!aa  c,,.„..., 

1.102  ^MftldffllT.  

8.W0l|M&n:<]inec  

H'l  iMariondUvC... . 
6UIII  Muj-ehalk  c  . , . ,  ^ . 
Maryvllle  c..*,.. 

U  cmpliEi  c  

Mexico  C  

Miluit  

MoiutU  c  

Honroe  tlty  

HoataomuT  e . 

MciUiM  e  

U  oDn  Cola  a  rovBC 
Mt.  Venici«  Ci  . . 
yeo«ho  c. .  .i.ii  t 

Npvtiila  c  

],40Lii  Kninhlla  I. 
l,lfuj  Ncvi-  M^^ride.., 


l,iBl 

Jii,THfil 
1.^4-1 
1.575 
1.151 
£^791 
It.lSS 
1.0H 

e,in-4 
i,r- 

s«.osa 

1.S18 
1,500 

i,i«r 

8,890 
1.507 

1,118 
«,1» 

4,1W 
S,407 
E,ISI 
4.(H9 

i.4te 

1.800 
4.577 

con 

1.757 
8,019 
illli 

1,  BIS 

2,  m 

1,0IH 
1,916 
S,7i5 
7.441 
l.lM 
l,4W, 


1  64t 

1.410 
1.093 
9.311! 
9,530 
701 
1^ 


e,7«; 
e,M8 

1S,71D 

Sua 

8,^19 
1.777 

i.iV) 

MUB 
1.008 
Mid 
1^ 

4i5sr 
cow 

8.871 

l,irT 

4LCBr 
1.78D 

4,  rrt 

1,934 

8,8]  5 
l,flW 
1.880 
KlOO 
1,103 
830 
TtH 

5,  !0fl 

188! 
Ill  OB 
1 


|Odo«8»  c.  

OmnoEOC  

Osceola  c  

■I'm:  Iflcc., 
Palmyra,  c... , . . . 

Paris  e  

PnttuuBlmrg  i,. . 
Fierce  City,,.... 

FlattflbDre  c  

PleaaaaCUin  t.. 
FulacBhiS 
PKnceloae.  

mchBin  c...  . 

Rlcbmonde  

RMkport  t.,..„ 
RoILrc  ......(.. 

St.  CliwtaBe.,., 

St,  JoanAc... 
St.  LoiUfl  c....„ 

SaSc-mc  

SoLiBhury  c. .. . . , 

flArcoxIe  c  , 

SttvaiiTinl)  c  

Sedaliac  

Si'neca  c- 

ShclbluH  c  

Hlkeaton  c....,,, 

SlBtW  C  

HpringOe'ld fi  ... 
Blanberrrc  ..... 
BwMl  Springs  >c. 

Tartio  e  

TbayerT.  

Tlptbn  c.  

TroatoD  c  

T«y  e  

Unlonvlllc  q,  . 

VftfiJMift  C  

VarHlII«a  c  

WaiteiiBbiirg  c. . 
WiuhlgiDttiii  c. . . 

Webb  Cftj  

Webet  er  Ora  vm  c 

Wellnville  c  

WMton  c  

Wen  riAtoac... 
WlJlow  apringic 


1.445 

l.OSi 
2.078 
1.03!' 
].»8 
MH 
3^ 
li«B 
%M 

4.391 
1^ 
4Jiet 
8,478 

im 

\^ 

]OR.m 

1,181 

J. 337; 
s,aiM 

i,iffi, 

1,W 
4,TM, 
3,015' 
0,8011 


HONTANA. 


Anaooodae 
Billiiwie*' 
BoBenune. 

Batta  t  

Deerlodgo  t 
IMlIon  c... 


8,975 
886 
8,148 
10,7SB 
1,463 
1,012 


Fort  Benton  t.. . 
Great  Falls  c... 

Hamilton  t  

HsTre  t  

Helena  c  

KallQwl  c  


1,084 
14,080 

14B7 

1,088 
10,770 

8,688 


8,97s 


18,884 


Lewlatown 

UvlnntoQ  c. 

HlleaCi^'.... 

HinoQlac... 

ReaiJodMt.. 

WalkerWUac. 


1,006 
8,778 
1,938 
4,866 

t,m 

2,081 


NEBRASKA. 


Albion  T. . 
AlliMKae 
Aahlandv 
Aabttni  c 
Anrone., 


1,200 
3,585 
1,477 
2,604 
1,981 


9M 

m 

1,001 
1.687 
1,062 


Beatrteec... 

Blair  c  

Broken  Bow  c 
Cential  Cl^.. 
Chadron  c  


7.875 

18,836 

8,000 

1,875 

1,647 

1,571 

1,868 

1,666 

1,897 

Colnmbtu  c 

Cretac  

DavfdClty., 
fidnr  c... 
PalrbaiTC  . 


8,52! 
3,109 
1,846 
1,040 
8,140 
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HKBRASKA^CMImmeL 


Cltln,  towiu, 
borooctu. 


Fairfield  e.  

FftUtCitr-  

Fremont  c  

Trieod  t  

FBllertoBC  

Geneva  c  

Grand  Island  C. 

HaatiDKS  c  

Harelock  t  

Habron  c  

Holdrege  v  

Hnmboldt  c... 

Kearney  c  

LexingtoD  c. . . . 

LlDcoSi  e  

McCook  c  

Kadlaon  c  


P^olailoB. 


1900. 


1; 
3,022 

7,241 
1,900 
1,4m 

T.5M 
7,188 
1,480 
1.511 
8,007 
1,819 
S,634 
1.34S 
40,169 
8,445 


1800. 


Citiea,  towns, 
Tillages,  and 
boroQgba. 


PofHdattcMi. 


1900. 


S,109< 
8,747' 
1,S47 


1,580 
7.536 
13,584 


1,508 
2,601 
1.114 
8,074 

5^lH 

2,34tt 


Hinden  c  

Nebraska  City 

Neligh  c  

NorTolkc.  - 
North  Bend  c. 
North  Platte  c 
Oakland  v. . . . , 

Omaha  c  

O'Neill  c  

Ordc  

Pawnee  v  

Plattvnoathc, 

Ponca  c  

Red  CloQd  c... 

St.  Panl  c  

3chay]er  c... 
Sewudc  


1,1 
7,380 
1.136 
8,883 
1,010 
8,640 
I,O08 
102,555 
1,107 
1.372 
1,960 
4,964 
1.H8 
1.554 
1,475 
2,157 
1,970 


isao. 


1,380 
11,M1 
1,809 
3,038 
897 
3,065 
807 
140,458 
1.826 
1,206 
1,660 
6,390 
1.000 
l,8«l 
1,263 
2,160 


CltlM,  towaa, 

YilllgHF^  ""^ 

boroogba. 


Stdoey  t  

SoBth  Oraatac. 

Stan  tone...  

Stromebiirg  c. . . 

Snperior  c  

Snttonc  

Tecnmseh  c  

Tekamah  c  

FniYeraity 

PtaMV 

Wahoo  V  

Wayne  t  

Wea>ine  Water  c 

Wen  I>oint  c  

WUber  v  

Wymore  c  

Tork  c  


1900k 


1,001  . 

1,151: 
i^aSl 

2.006 
1,507 

i.iao 

2,100 
2,11« 
1.15« 
1,W0 
I,OM 

a,a» 


NEVADA. 

8,100 

4,600 

S,S6jjvir^nia  Chy.... 

8,«GB 

NEW  HAMPSHntB, 

Berlin  c... 
Concorde. 
Dover  c... 
FlsnkUn  c 


8,686 
19,639 
18,207 

^846 


17,004 
12,790 
4,086 


Keenc  c  

Laconla  c . . . 
Usncbeetcr  c 
Kaafaoa  c  . . . 


9,165  7.446, 

8,M2  6,143 

6e,9ffi1  44,196 

28,896  t>^ 


PoTtamoaLh  c  . . 
Bocbeater  c... 
Samtnwortbc. 


io,<sr! 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Asbnry  Park  0. . 
Atlantic  City.... 
Atlantic  High- 
lands b  

Baronne  c  

Belvldcre  t  

Bevwly  c  

Bloomfleld  t  

Boonton  t  

Bordentown  c... 
BoDDdbrook  b... 

BrUeeton  c  

BorllnKton  c  

Caldwell  b  

Camden  c  

Capo  May  c  

Cartatadtb  

Chatham  b. ..... 

Clavton  b  

Collingsnood  b 
Deckertownb... 
Dover  t... .„..., 

Dnnellen  b  

Eaat  Newark  b.. 
Bait  Oraniiec... 
SaBtRatberfordb 
XgK  Harbor  c. . . 

Bllzabetb  c  

Slmerb.  

Enelewood  c. . . . 

Faffvfew  b  

Freehold  t  

Frenchtownb. ,, 

Garfield  b  

Qien  Ridge b.... 
Oloacester  City. 
Onttenbmt.... 
Hackcmaack  t... 


4,148 
27.fCW 
1,383 

88,7a 
1,7S4 
1,9») 
9.688 
8.901 
4,110 

2,m 

18,913 
7,892 
1,307 

2.257 
2.574 
1.861 
1,»I 
1,033 
1.906 
6,938 
1," 
2,500 

21,606 
2,640 
1,608 

62,130 
1,140 
6,253 
1,003 
8,934 
1,020 
8,504 
1.960 
6,810 
S,te5 
0,443 


13,«i6 
945 

19,033 
1.768 
1.057 
7,;08 
2,961 
4,23i 
1,402 

11.^ 
7,264 

'58,813 
2,136 
1,549 
780 
1,807 
539 
993 


1,060 


1,488 
1,489 
87.784 
842 


2.932 
1,033 
1^ 

'e,'u4| 
1.947 

0,0041 


HackettsiowB  t. . 
Haddonfleldb.. . 
Hammonton  t... 

Harrison  t.  

Haabrouck 

HeiKbta  b 
Hawthorne  b,. . . 
High  BridM  b... 

Highlandsb  

Hightstown  b. . 

HoDoken  c  

Irviugtown  L... . 
Jameebnrg  b. . . . 
Jersey  Clly.-.,,. 

Kearney  t  

Keyport  t  

LiamDcrtvilh)  c. , 
Little  Ferry b... 

Lodlh  

I^ng  Branch  t. . 

HadiiKin  b  

Hanasqaan  b.... 

Hatawan  b  

HerchantviUe  b. 
Metucbcn  b.  ... 
Midland  Park  b. 

HDIvillec  

Hontclairt  

Worrlatown  t- . . . 
NeptnneCltyb.. 

Newark  c  

New  Bmnawick  c 

Newton  t  

iNorthPlainfleldb 
Ocean  City... 
Oianeec  .... 
Paasaic  c  


2.474 
2,776 
3,48] 
10,690 

1,256 
8,096 
1,377 
1,228 
1,749 
69,361 
^^56 
1,063 
S06.483 
10.896 
8,418 
4.0S7 
1.810 
1,917 
8,872 
3,754 
1,600 
1,511 
1,608 
1,:86 
1,318 
10,583 
13,902 
11,267 
1,009 
Ma,0!0 
80,006 
4.876 
6.009 
1,307 
24,141 
27,777 


2.417 

2,602 
8,838 
6,338 


1,8^ 
4a,ft48 


198,003 


8,411 
4,142 
781 
906 
7,281 
2.489 
1,606 
1,401 
MSS 
77» 


10,003 
8,666 
6,160 


181,830 
18,003 
8,008 


468 
18,641 

am 


Paterson  c.  

Penngrove  b_ . . . 
Perth  Amboy  c. . 
PhllllpabnnFt... 

PMiiAdd  e.  

PteasantvUlc  b.. 
Port  Onm  b..... 

PiiDceton  b  

Rabwajc  

Raritan  t  

Red  Bank  t  

RldgcwoodT.... 

Ri  vert  on  b  

Roclcaway  b.  

Boselle  b  

Rutherford  b.... 

8alem  c.  

Seabrlghi  b  

Secancnab  

Somervillct  

Sonth  Amboy  b. 
SoUh  Orange  T. 
SoathRIvn\>... 

anmmit  c  

Tenaflyb  

Trenton  c  

Uadercliffb  

Union  t  

VailsbmiE  b  

Vinelanfb  

Wallfngtonb.... 
Waahi^;too  b. . . 
West  Hoboken  I 
Wast  New  Tork  t 
West  Orange  t... 
Woodbarye..... 
Voodatownb... 


105,171 

i,a»j 
i7.eD» 

i&sSea 
x,i8e 
a.oaB 

8,899 
7,9BBj 

s;m 

5.4S8 
2,6ffi 
l,83i 
1,485 

i.6as< 

4.411 

5,81l| 
I.ISH 

i.«a> 

4,643 
6. 849 

4.oae 

S,7« 
5,806 
1.746 

l.OOS 
15,187 

a.77»| 

1,812 

s,sn> 

S3.0H 
5,267 
6,880 
4^ 

i.«n 
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I033 


Ceamu  TmU« 


HEW  MBXICO. 


Citlea,  towns, 
TUlagH,aiid 
baraoghA. 

PopalaUon, 

CiUce,  towns, 
▼lUacM,  and 
boiongha. 

Popolatimi. 

Cities,  toonu, 
^llaKcs,  and 
boToughi. 

Popalatkm. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

AlbaqQcrane  e... 
Oallap  t  

«,23S 
S,»4G 
8,568 

8,786 

8,M0 
2,006 

1,255 

Sflver  City  

2,-/36 
1,612 

s.m 

RoBwell  t  

La*  V^mc  

2,885 

8«bU  Fe  C.  

HKW  TOBK. 

Adams  v  

AddUon  t.  . . . 

Akron  v.  

Albany  c  

AlbtOQ  T  

Alexandria  Bay  v 

AmityrllleT..... 
Amsterdam  c... 

Athens  T  

Attica  V  

Anboni  c  

Avoeav  

ATon  T  

Babylon  t.  

Balnbridgev.... 
BaldwinsvllleT.. 
Balleton  Spa  v... 

Bataviav  

Bath  V  

Bath  -  on  -  Hnd- 

son  V  

B^ontT.  

Binehamton  c... 

Bolfrar  v  

BooDTilleT.  

Brewster  v  

BrockportT  

BidEaloc  

Caledonia  v.  

Cambrid)^  t_,.. 

Camden  y  

Canajoharte  t.  . . 
Caaandaignav.. 

Canastota  ▼  

Canlsteo   

Canton  v  

Cape  Vincent  v. . 

Cartha^T.  

Caatile  t  

CastJeton  ▼  

CatAtll  T  

Cattarangnsv... 

Cazeno\'ia  v  

CTbamirialD  v  

IHiarlotte  v  

:;batliamv  

:;h««terv.  

I^larton  v  

71lnon  Springe  v 

il^linton  T.  

;;iTdev  

;obleskillv  

Joboee  c  

7o1d  Spring  v... 
'oojierstown  v 

Corinth  v  

'omtngc  

,'omwall  V  

'ortland  c  

'oxsackle  v  

;roton  -  on  -Und- 

son  V  

■•uba  V  

)anflTl]le  v  

)elhlT.  

iepew  V  

>epoflit  V  

>obbe  Ferry  v. . . 

>o1geTilIev  

}andee  v  

Dunkirk  c  

last  Aurora  v. . . 
£aat  Synwasev. 


1,308 
2,080 
1,689 

HlSl 
4,477 
1,511 
8,068 

20,929 
2,171 
1.7SS 

80,845 
1,006 
1.001 
2,157 
1,092 
2,092 

g.180 

4,9» 

2,5M 
1,190 
86,64 
1,308 
1,746 
1,102 
8.396 
SS2.887 
1,078 
1,578 
2,870 
2,101 
6,151 
8.080 
2.077 
2,757 
1,310 

s,eoK 

1,068 
1.214 
5,481 
l.SSB 
1,819 
1.811 
1.400 
2,01S 
1,250 
1.913 
1.617 
1,810 
2,607 
2.827 

23.910 
2.067 
2,368 
2.030 

11,061 
1,966 
9.014 
2.73b 

1.6S3 

i.sote 

8,683 

2,078 
8.Sra 
2,061 


1.915 
1.391 
11,616 
3,866 
2,900 


1,300 
2,106 
1,«K 

M,m 
4,586 
1,ISS 
8,203 

17.336 
2,024 
1,994 

85,856 
963 
1,653 


1,019 
8,040 
8,527 
7,221 
8,201 

8,209 
960 
86,005 


1,«13 

'"  a)7« 

966,004 

2.080 
5.868 
8.774 

2.on 

2,580 
1.824 

sjm 

L.146 
1,187 
4,930 

878 
1.887 
1,275 

9S0 
1,912 


1,748 
1,897 
1,269 

2,038 

i,8aa 

83^ 


8,657 
1,822 
8,560 


8.500 
1,611 


1,386 
8,756 
l,6fi4 


1,580 
2,063 


1.800 
0,416 
1^ 
2,231 


Sllenville  r  

Elmirac  

Rlmira  Heights  v 

Fairport  v  

Falconer  t  

FayettevUleT. .  . 

FMikill  Land- 
ing V  

Fonda  T  

Fort  Edward  t... 

Fort  Plain  v,,... 

Frankfort  t  

FronkllnTllIe  v, 

Fredonla  t  

Freeport  v  

Friendehip  v  

Pullon  V  

Oeneseo  V  

Geneva  c  

(rleos  Falls  v.... 

uloverBvillec... 

QoBhen  V  

OouvemearT.... 

Uowanda  r  

Granville  v.  

(Jreenc  v  

Green  Island  y... 

Greenpoit  T  

Greenwich  v  

Groton  v  

Uambnrg  t  

Hamilton  t  

Hammotidsport  v 

Hancock  v  

Haetings-  npon- 
Hadeon  t.  

Haverstraw  t.  . . . 

Hempstead  y.... 

Herkimer  T.  

Holleyv  

Homer  v  

Honeoye  PUIbt. 

Hooeick  Falls  v.. 

Homellsvillc  c, 

Horseheada  t.  . . . 

Hudson  c  

Illonv  

Irvlngton  v  

Ithaca  c  

Jamestown  c. . . . 

JohnBtowuc... 

Jordan  t  

KeeseviUe  v.  

Kin  gel  on  c  

I^cast^T  V  

Lanslngbnrg  v... 

Leroy  V  

Leeterehlrer... 

Liberty  v  

Little  Falls  c... 

Little  Valley  v.. . 

I  Liverpool  v  

Lockport  G  

iLowvUle  V  

Lyons  v  

Ilulone  V  

iHamaroneckv.. . 

MaDllnsv  

I  Marathon  v.  

Haasena  v  

Hatteawaav  

HechanlcBville  v 

Medina  ▼  


3,fCT 
a6,07X 
1.7B8 
8,460 
1,136 
1,804 

8,673 
1,146 
8,581 
3,444 
2.664 
1.360 
4,187 
2.613 
1,214 
5,281 
8,400 
10.433 
12.618 
18,^19 
2,82« 
3.689 
2.143 
2,700 
1.336 
4,770 
8,366 
1,869 
1,344 
1,683 
1.627 
1.169 
1,883 

2.002 
6.036 
8,588 
6,655 
1,380 
2.381 
1,175 
5,671 
11.918 
1.901 
9,.%28 
6.138 
8.231 
18.186 
22.802 
10,180 
1,118 
8.110 
21,635 

8,rao 

12,696 
3,144 
8,111 

1,7(30 
10.381 
1.085 
1.188 
16,581 
2.352 
4,300 
5.935 
4,722 
1,219 
].0»2 
2,032 
5,807 
4,695 
4,716 


S,8B1 
80,98 

"8,562 
574 
l,fiO 

8,617 


8,864 
8.891 
1,021 


1,369 
4,314 
8,886 
7,557 
9.50B 
13361 
8,007 
8,458 


1,007 
4,463 

'"i,668 
1^ 

i,3ai 

1,744 
984 
1,879 

1.4S6 

5,070 
4,831 


1,881 


1,128 
7,014 
10.996 

i.na 

9,970 
4,057 
2.200 

11,079 

16,088 
7,768 
1,271 
2,103 

21.361 
1,693 

10,550 
2,743 


7»1 
8,783 

696 
1,884 
16,038 
2,511 
4.47S 
4,966 


1,198 
1,049 
4,278 
2,679 
4,492 


Mexico  r  

HkldlebuigT.... 

Mlddleportv  

Mlddletownc... 

MiUbrookv  

Mohawk  v  

Monti  cello  t  

Montour  Falls  t. 

Moravia  T  

Mt.  RiscoT.  

Mt.  Morris  ▼  

Mt.  Vernon  c... 

Naples  V  

Newark  v  

New  Berlin  v.... 

New  burg  c  

New  Hartford  v. 

New  pal  tx  v  

NcwRochellec. . 

New  Torkc  

Hantiatlaa  b 
Bronx  b.  . . 
Brooklyn  b. . 
Rich  mood  b. 
Qaeena  b. . . . 
Niagara  Falls  c. . 
North  Olean  v... 

Northport  v  

N  o  r  t  n  Tarry- 
town  V  

North  Tona- 

wanda  c  

North>ille  v  

Norwich  V.  

Norwood  T  

Nondav  

NyaekT.  

t>gdensbargc... 

utean  c  

Ooddav  

(^neonta  V  

Oswego  c.  

OswcRO  Falls  Y. 

Owego  V  

Oxford  V  

Palmyra  y  

Patchocuc  T  

Peekskill  v  

Penn  Tan  t  

Perry  v  

Phelps  V  

Philmont  T  

Phoenix  v.  

Piermont  v  

Pitlsfordv.  

Platlsburgv  

Pleasantvllle  t.  ■ 

Port  Byron  y  

Port  Chester  y... 
Port  Henry  y.... 
Port  Jeryfs  v.... 

Potsdam  V  

Pongbkcepele  c. . 

Pnlaeki  V  

Randolph  y  

Rensselaer  c... 
Rhinebecky..... 
RlcUleld 

Springs  v 
Rochester  c. . . 

Rockton  y  

Rockville 

Center  v 


1,949 
1,136 
1,431 

14,109 
1,0W 
2,088 
1,100 
1,10B 
1.4« 
I,S4fi 
8,410 

80,816 
1,048 
4,&;8 
1,156 

24,943 
1,007 
1,022 

14.730 
8,487.202 
1,660,093 
200.507 
1,166,582 

67,021 
152,009 

19.457 
1,549 
1,794 

4,241 

9,060 
1.046 
6,766 
1.714 
1,018 
4.375 

12,633 
9,403 
6.3(M 
7.147 

28,199 
2,{e5 
5,039 
1,981 
1.937 
2.026 

io.aw 

4,660 
3,768 
1,806 
1,961 
1.582 
1,153 
1,000 
8,434 
1.201 
1,018 
7,44" 
1.761 
9,8Ki 
8,W3 
24,029 
1,493 
1.800 
7,466 
1,494 

1,587 
162,606 
1,002 

1,884 
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NEW  TOSK-OMHKMd. 


OUeB,  towns, 
TiUagM,  and 

Popolatkm. 

Cltlea,  towns, 
Tillages,  and 
boroughs. 

Popnlation. 

CiUes,  towns. 
Tillages,  and 
boroD^ta 

Popolstioa. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

I9D0.    j  189a 

16,S4S 
1.840 
l,ff75 

I,8« 
),909 

i,m 

4,261 
1,391 

2,594 

18,409 
8,097 
1,001 

81,682 
1,000 
1,001 
1,566 
6,619 
8,831 
1,944 
7,989 

14,991 
1,706 
1,866 

787 

1,263 
8,698 

Skaneatelei  v... 

Sofvaf  V  

Southampton  t.  . 
SoDth  Glens 

Falls  T 
South  Krack  v.. 
SfHlngrllle  v. . . . 

1,406 
S,493 
2,289 

8.029 
1,601 
1.998 
1.007 
1,619 

IhB  VTA 

4,770 
1,911 
1,153 
7,421 

60,661 
1,225 
1.172 

66,383 
1.300 
3,147 
8,811 

3.604 

1,669 
568 

1.006 
1,406 
1,883 
747 

ijor 

a,i4«|  

4.SS8  0» 
tl.a98  14.7B 

un  Sjom 

I<32]  USK 
2,»4S  tM 
1.48S  4Lm 
1.807  «a 
LSK  ijei 

S.SG«i  !,« 
1  iiRl  aa» 

s,43ol  um 

lots]  w 

4.877  4JM 
7.8M  AJtU 
1.956.  i,sa 

47,9si|  sun 

1 

Rouse  Point  r... 
Backett'8 

Harbor  V 

Sag  Harbor  V  

St.  Jotmavllte  v.. 

Waterfond  v 

Wat«looT  

Watertown  c  

Waterrille  v  

Waterrliet  c . . . . 

Waverly  v  

Weedaport  t  

WellsillleT.  ... 
Wcflt  CftrtlutfG  V 
WestfleldT 
West 

Haverstraw  t 
Whitehall  t.,.. 
White  Plalnsv.. 
Whitesboro  r . . . 

SaranicLaksv.. 
Saratoga 

Anrlnom  v 

Scbaghticokev.. 
Schenoctadfc. . , 

ScbDjlerville  ▼.. 

a,tlH> 
786 

11.975 
4.SS7 
1.866 

19.909 
1,086 
1,387 

Ivrytown  v  . . . . 
Ticonderoga  v. . . 
Tirol  i  V 

Tonawanda  v . , . 

TrumansboTv  r . 
Unadllla  v 

8,688 
8,867 
1,360 
7.145 

60,966 
1,811 
1.167 

44,007 
1.4ST 
8.188 
2,290 

8.718 

Seneca  FbIIbt... 

0.116 
1.858 
1,078 
9,352 

Walden  y  

Silver  Creek  T... 

Wappingm 

Falls  V 

NORTH  CABOUNA. 


1,388 

848 

Aeheville  c  

14,694 

10,885 

2.106 

8,007 

Bewemer  City  t . 

1.100 

Burlington  t..... 

3,692 

1,716 

1.706 

Chapel  Hill  t. . . . 

1,099 

1,017 

18,091 

11,667 

Cberryville  t , , , . 

i.ooe 

Concorde....... 

7.910 

4.339 

1,675 

41B 

6.079 

6,485 

Bdenton  t  

8,0*6 

2,805 

Elizabeth  City  t. 

6,348 

8,861 

Fsycttevlllet.... 
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F*«eport  b  

Oaletsn  b  

OaUttsiD  b  

Oettysbnrgb  

Oflberton>  

Ofrardrille  b.... 
(Utn  CampbeAb 

]<i}ea  Rock  b  

Gordon  b  

Oreencastleb,... 
Oreensbnrg  b. . . . 
OreenTilleD.  .. 
!&»Te  City  b. ... 

HaHsteadb  

Hanbnrgb.  

. Hanover  b  

Harrisbatg  c  

'Hastinge  b  

Hawiey  b  

Basleton  c  

Holli  dayabn^b . 
Honcstead  b, . . . 
jHoaeedale  b, . . . . 

Hontzdaleb  

Hnghestown  b. . 
Hngheavilleb... 
HamiBeletown  h. 
Hantlngdoa  b... 

Hyndman  b  

Indiana  b  

Ilrwin  b  

Jeannette  b  

Jedde  b  

Jenkintown  b. . . 

!Jer»yn  1>  

Jersey  Shorn  b.. 
'JataMabturV. 
JofaBatown  c... 


1.190 

«,«a 

2,461 

2,004 
MBf 
1J08 
1^ 
].»« 
1,219 
1,696 
2.876] 
4JT» 

ijsr 

1.9I4 
2JM 

1.7SW 
6JM 
1.7M 
8,415 
2,7S»^ 

3,000 

i,«si 

1,117; 
1,105 
1,483 
6,908 
4.8M 
1.50» 
1.4(M 
2.S15 

0.  809 
60,187 

1,  <ei 
i,9as 

KtSO 

2,9814 
12.554 
*,8M 
1.4A 
1.518 
1,&» 

1.7a* 

«,06S 
1.M9 

t,4ae 

1806 

i.«n 

2L,0« 
MM 
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Ci— ■  TablM. 


ctttes,  towna, 


Kancb  

KeanettSqiiaieb 

Kingston  b  

KtUanninitb... 
Knoxvllleb 
(Allt^henrCo.) 

KnUtou'R  b  

Lancaster  c  

LADsd&le  b  

I^nBdown«b..., 

I^iuford  b  

Latrobe  b  

Lebanon  e  

Lcechbnrft  b.... 

Lehlehton  b  

LewBburgb  

Lewistown  b. ... 

Ligonler  b  

LiBy  b  

Lititz  b  

Litttoitownb.... 
Lock  Haven  c. . . 

Lnzenie  b  

L/kens  b  

McAdoo  b  

McDonald  b  

McKeesport  c... 
McKcea  Rocks  b 
McSherryB- 

town  b  

Mahitiio;  City  b. 

Manbelm  b  

Mansfield  b  

Marcos  Hookb.. 

Marietta  b  

MarT^villo  b  

Manch  Chunk  b. 

Mayfleld  b  

M«advllle  e  

Ifechanlcsbnre  b 
(Cambertana 
Co.)  

Media  b.  

Mercer  b  .,  .. 

Meyersdaleb.. 

Hiddlclown  b. 

Miffllnburgb.. 

MlllcrsbDtv  b. 

Mill  Hall  b.... 

Mil  I  vale  b  

Milton  b  

Miners  MUl  b. 

Minersville  b.. 

Monaca  b...  . 

MoD««iten  b. . . 

MoQongahela  c. 

Montgoraerv  b 

Montoorsville  b 

Montrowb  

Mooflic  b  

Morrbrllleb... 

Mt  Carmel  b. . , 

Mt.  Holly 

Springs  b 

MtJowettb.  .. 

Mt- Jor  h  

Mt  Oliver b.... 

Mt.  Pleasant  b.. 

Mt.  ItnloB  b  

Mnncy  b  

TIanticoke  b  

JJazarethh  

HeKopeck  b, . . . 

New 

Betblebemb 

New  Brlefatonb. 

Newcastle  c  

New 

Cnraberland  b 

New  Haven  b., . . 

N«w  Hopeb.... 


Pofdlatioa. 


1900. 


1890. 


1.708 
6,306 
1,516 
S,&16 
a,90i 

WIl 
1,3S« 
41,459 
8,754 

4.614 

17,6-iA 
S,450 

4,m 

8.457 
4.461 
1,359 
i;S76 
1.637 
l.llB 
7,210 
8,817 
8,762 

2,m 

2,475 

6,353 

1,490 
13,5CM 
2.019 
1,W7 
1,309 
£.409 
1.468 
4.039 
S,.300 


S341 

8,076 
1,804 
3,IK4 
6,608 
1,440 
l.tn5 
1,010 
6.7M 
8.175 
3.234 
4.815 
S,O0fl 
2.197 
5.173 
1,06.3 
1,665 
1.827 
1.3W 
1,371 
I3,lTfl 

l,3af» 
1,55.3 
3.018 

s.aft-> 

4.746 
1,DR6 
I,9» 
18,116 
2,3»l 
1,100 

1,S«9 

88,389 

1.03B 
1,582 
1,818 


S,»I4 

%m 

8,095 

1,758 
1,595 
93,011 
i.H58 

875 

Ajm 

S.589 
14,664 
1,031 
2.959 
8,  SIM 
a,373 
783 
916 
1,494 

mi 

7,»8 
8,S9K 
8,450 


1,69K 
80,741 
1.887 

1,030 
11,386 
8,070 
1,763 


3,402 
1.116 
4,101 

e,s8o 


e,7S6 

8,inR 

1.847 
6,W0 
1,417 
1.5»7 
603 
S,eM 
6,317 
8,076 
8,504 
1,4m 


4,006 
777 
1,278 
1,785 


1,303 
8,SM 

1,190 


1,848 


Cities,  towns, 
vlllagea,  and 
bMonfrhs. 


New 

Kenslnfftoa  b 
New 
Philadclpbia  b 

Newport  b.. , . , 

Newtown  b  

Newrtlle  b  

NorristowB  b..,. 
No.  Braddock  b.. 

Northeast  b  

Northumber- 
land b  

North  Wakv  b.. 
No-WMhlnftonb 
North  York  b... 

Norwood  b  

Oakdate  b  

Oakland  b  

Oakmont  b  

Oil  City  

Old  Forge  b  

Olyphant  b  

Orwfgsbufif  b.. . 
Oec«olab 
(aearfleld  Oo.) 

Ojrford  b  

Palo  Alto  b.. 
Parkers 

Landing  c 
Parkcflburg  b.... 

PamasMis  D  

ParsoDS  b  

Patton  b  

Pen  Argyl  b  

Pennsburs  b  

Perkasie  b  ., 

Philadelphia  c... 
PhilllpeburKb... 
Phcenlxville  b... 

Plne^rovo  b  

Pitcaim  b  

Pitt«burg  «  

PIttBton  c  

Plymonth  b  

Polk  b  

Port  Alleghany  b 
Port  Carbon  b... 

Port  Vue  b  

Potts  town  b  

PottBTilleb  

Prospect  Park  b. 
Pnnxeutawney  b 
Qaakertown  b. . . 

Rankin  b  

Heading  c  

Red  Lion  b.  

Rcnovo  b  

Reynoldsville  b  . 

Rideway  b   

Hldley  Park  b... 
Roarlnft  Spring  b 

RocheHler  D  

Roecoe  b  

Royalton  b  

iRoyersford  b.... 

St.  Clair  b.  

St.  Miirya  b  

  Sayre  b  

8,flSi:,ScIiayIkill 
810  Haven  b 

1,895  iScottdaleb  

10,(M4j]Scnintonc  

1,818  iSelinPCTOTe  b .. . 
698  iSelleTBville  b.... 

Rewlckleyb  

Shamokin  b  

Sharon  b  

Sharon  nillb... 
Sharpeburg  b . . . 

SharpBvllleb  

Shenandoah  b.. . 
Sberaden  b  


1,096 
11,000 

1,tSl 
I.MS 


FdiMkition. 


1900. 


189a 


4,665 

1,388 

1,7»4 
),4«8 
l.teS 
82.3<i5 
6,635 
2.068 

2.748 
1,9*7 

1.473, 
1.185 
1,286 
l,li7i 
1,003 
2.883 
13,364 
5,630' 
S.180 
1,518 

8,090 
8,092 
1,707 

1,<B0 
1.788 
1.791 
8,539 
2.851 
8,7»1 
1,088 

1.!  " 

1,293.697 
8.366 
9,196 
1.084 
2,601 
891,616 
12,556 
18,ft«> 

i.orrr 

l.fB3 
2,1(18 
1.808 
13.696 
l.'(,710 
1,0S0 
4,875 
8.014 
8.775 
78,961 
l,Si7 
4.082 
8,4.^ 
8,615 

1.344 
4.68S 
1,»>4 
1,106 
8,607 
4,638 
4,9»5 
B.94S 

8.6M 
4.fttl 

108,036 
1.826 
1,347 
8,568 

18,302 
8.916 
1.058 
6.K42 
3.9TO 

20.)K1 
8.»46 


mt 

1,417 
1,»3 
1,562 
19,791 


1,888 

8,744 

1,060 


955 
1,678 
10,932 


dtlea,  towns, 
riltagn,  and 

boronghs. 


4,083 
l;»o 

i.Tao 
i.ni 
i,«i 

1.817 

1,614 
616 
2,412 


8,108, 
627 
456, 
1,046,964 
8,845 
8,614 
l,168j 

'  888,617! 
10,808 
9,844; 

1,230 
I,»7B' 


18,985 
14,117 

*  a;™, 

8,109 1 

6e,'ffliij 

5^1 

2,rKri 

1.903: 


9SiC 
8,649] 


1.815 
1,745; 


8,088' 
2,09:1' 
76.815 
1,815 

•m. 

«.778! 

14.4m 

7,459 

" 'i-'we! 

8.880 
16,944 


SUckshinny  b... 

'Shippenaborg  b. 

iSlatlngloD  b  

'Bnwtbport  b .... 

I  Somerset  b  

iSoqderton  b  

So.  Bethlehem  b 
(Northampton 
Co.)  

South  Fork  b  ... 

Soath  RenoTO  b. 

So.Washinrton  b 

Sooth  Waverlyb 

Soath  WUIbuns- 

1   port  b  

jSpanKler  b  

Spring  City  b.... 

Spring  Garden  b. 

Spring  Grove  b.. 

Steelion  b  

Stoneboro  b  

StRwdshnrg  b. . . 

Snganiotchb,,.; 

Snmmlt  Hlllb... 

jSunbnry  b  

Sasqnehnnna  b. . 

Swiss  vale  b  

Swoyersvilte  b. . . 

ITEmaqna  b  

(Tarentum  b  

iTaylor  b 

iThroop  b  

Tidloute  b  

iTitusvIlle  c  

iTowauda  b  

|TowerCityb.... 

Tremont  b  

Troy  b  

TnnKhannock  b. 

Tmtle  Crock  b. . 

Tyrone  b.. ...... 

Union  City  b  

Unlontown  b 
(Fayette  Co.) 

Upland  b  

Vsndergrirtb.... 

Vandergrift 

Heights  b. 

Verona  b  

Warren  b  

Washington  b 
(Washineton 
Co.)......  

Watson  town  b., , 

Waynesboro  b.,, 

WayTieBburg  b.  . 

Weatheriy  d  

Wcllsboro  b  

iW.  Betblebemb. 

Weat  Chester  b.. 

Went  Consho- 

I  hockeiib  

'Wewl  Easton  b.. 

,We*itfield  h,... 

West  nazelton  b 

[West  Liberty  b.. 

.West  Newton  b. 

We-t  PIttBton  b. 

W.Wachlngton  b 

WestWyomhigb 

.Whitehaven  b... 

iWiikesbarrec... 

'Wtlkcnsbnrg  b., 

,W^!liaml'porlc.. 

iWilliamtitownb. 

Wllmerdlngb... 

Wlntonb  

Womclpdorf  b. .. 

Wrightsville  b... 

Wyoming  b  

Yorkc   

YorkviUeb  


ISOO.  1890. 


1,456 

3.238 
S.7T8 
1,704 
1,884 
1,077 


18,841 

3,«a6 

l.!S5 
1,880 
1,215 

8,388 

1,610 
2,506 
1,016 
l.Oft'. 
18,086 

i.oei 

8.450 
1.887 
2.98R 
9.810 
8,818 
1.716 
3.8&I 
7.««7 
5.478 
4.316 
2.201 
1.237 
8.344 
4,663! 
2.167 
1.047 
1.460 
1,006 
8,808 
5,847 
3,101 

7,U4 
3,131 
2,076 

1.910 
1,904 
8,018 


7,670 
1,898 
5,396 
8.544 
8,471 
S,9&1 
8.465 
9,584 

1,968 
1,000 
I.IHO 
8.516 
1.38! 
8.467 
5.tH6 
8.693 
1,344 
1,617 
61,?.J1 
11,886 
28.757 
2.934 
4,179 
8,435 
1,130 
8,906 
1,909 
88,708 
1,186 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


mucBf  wwiUt 

PopokUon. 

Tillages,  isd 

borongtu. 

1900. 

1600. 

a,766 

1,006 

M14 

2,863 

1,080 

6,496 

8,018 

fiArcwell  t  

1,&3S 
1,330 

606 
987 

Bewifort  t  

4.110 

8,687 

BennettarUlet.. 

i.geo 

978 

BUckaboig  t... . 
BlackvlUel  

1,385 

1,845 

1,110 

oes 

Bnnchvfllet  

1,101 

Brookland  t  

1.060 

S,441 

8,583 

95^ 

54,906 

1.1M 

»78 

GltlM,  town, 
TlllagM,  and 
borODDlia. 


ChesUr  t  

Clinton  t  

Colambla  c... 
OarllnKton  t.. 

Dillon  t  

Edgefield  t.... 
Florence  c... 
Port  Millt.  .. 

Qaftne  J  c  

Georgetown  L 
Greenville  c. 
GrMnwood  t.. 
Lancastert. .. 
Laiu«iut..... 
HeColl  t.  


PopolatloiL 


1000. 


4,075 
SI  ,108 

a,oae 

1,015 
1,778 
4,647 
1,804 
S,087 
4.1S8 
11,800 
4,8M 
1,477 
4,0I» 


1800. 


S,703 
l.OSI 
15,863 

m 

1,168 
8,806 
669 
1,681 
S,80e 
8,007 
1.S26 
I,0»1 
S,S46 


TlllagM,  and 
boroughs. 


Msnninfc  L... 

HarioaL  

ML  Pleansnt  t 
Newberry  t, . . 
Oransebare  c. 
Bock  Hlllc. 
SpartaobtiiK  c 
SnnuQerrllw  t 

Sumter  c  

Unlgpt.  

WamalUL... 
Walterborot.. 
Winnaboro  c. 
TorinrUlet... 


1900. 


1.430, 
1,631 

4Sr 

1.765 
t.01^ 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdem  c. . . 
Bereaf ord  v. . . 
Brooklnga  c. . 

Canton  c  

Deadwood  c. 
Dell  Bmldi  c. 
Elk  Fointv... 
FlandiMU  v. 
UotSpriBgae.. 


4,067 
1,046 
2,846 
1,948 
8,408 
1,266 
1,061 
1,244 
1^19 


8,162 
404 
1,518 
1,101 
2,806 
098 


600 
1,4b 


Hnronc. .. 

Leadc  

HadlBonc. 
Hilbankc. 
Mitehell  c. 
Pierre  c... 
BMldCltT 
Redfleldc. 


2,798 

8,088 

6.210 

2,661 

2,660 

1,786 

1,426 

1,207 

4,066 

2,217 

2,806 

8,285 

l,8tt 
1,015 

2,128 

796 

Bionx  Fallcc. 
SpearlUhc... 

Storeiac  

Trndallc  

Vermilion  c , 
Watertowna 
Webster  c... 
Tanktm  c . , 


10.2M 
1,1m 
1,106 
1.167 
«,1BS 

1,606 
4,126 


TKHHXSSBX. 


Atliaiit...«. 
BbLlvu  t..... 

Brieinl  t  

BriiH'iii>vltiu  e 
CtuLtCatJimiga  c 
t'larlfwilh!  c  . 
f Irv'IanJ  t... 

(JIIuLon  t  

CniiiinbU  t . 
CoviiiKloa  t.  , 

Dnyini c  

nitkti..Ti.  1  

Uj»-Tt,  ,,, 

Fuvt^u^-vllln'  L 
t>MikllDl.... 
OslUlLn  1.... 


I,  Li:fJ 

'J  lit.'i' 
ao. J  :n 

II,  431 

i.in 

1, 

1,8M 

3,5J7 

1,617 


l.ltMJ 

a -I  ml 


DjrrlinBTi  t  

Uumbnltli  t  

lIatiUn^«iit,.. 

JsclcKon  c  

.Tfllifni  I  

■lf>hii>»4Jiv  City  1.. 

liijr.jvlllp  g  

Li'l-iiii'iii  t  

vi"li-ljijrp  I .... . 

ly"5:irii;"™i  I  

\lrK,  ll/ii'  t  .  ...  , 
>L''  M^llll^  lij-^  I . . . 

riOril  ^[:lr^^Jl  .   

!(^IXKjl|M<'riii)liin  c  

ijioi  .^[iiJlll  c  . .  r 


MorrlpWwn  t.... 
ML  PleauuLt  t.. 


8.442 

710 

2.800 

1,817 

i,.a3a 

TOT 

\.ms 

766 

4.W 

4.161! 

3S.53S; 

l.tBil 

i.m 

031 

TIE 

l.iRi 

1,«?T 

liAffii) 

'"'i>i.4» 

I,^ 

1,900 

408 

TEXAS. 


Abilenec  

Alvaradoc... . 
Amarillo  t.... 
Arlington  t. , . 

Atlanta  t  

Austin  c  

Balnl  t  

BalUnger  t.... 
Baelrop  t. . . .. 
Beaumont  c. 

Bolton  c  

Bonhamt..... 

Bowie  t  

Brcnbamc... 
BrowiiBvillcc. 
BrowDwood  c. 

Bryau  c  

Burnett  

Caldwell  t..., 

Calvert  t  

Cameron  c... 
Cisco  L  


3.411 
1,*12 
1,442 

i.oro 

1,301 
22,258 
1,502 
1,138 
8,146 
9,437 
8,700 
6.042 
2.600 

^966 

6,306 
8,065 
8,589 
1,003 
1,586 
3.3» 
3,341 
1.614 


3,1M 
1,643 
482 
664 
1,764 
14,676 
860 


1,684 
8,206 
8,000 
%361 
1,466 
6,209 
6,1S1 
8,176 
8,9^^ 
1,454 
1,250 
2,631 
1,608 
1,068 


Clarkavillec  

Clebarae  t  

Coleman  t  

Coliimboe  c  

Comanche  t  

Commerce  t  

Cooper  t  

Corpus  Chriatlc. 

Corsicana  c  

Crockett  t  

Caero  t.  

Dallas  c  , 

Decatur  t  

Denlson  c  

Denton  c  

Dublin  c  

Baste  Lake  U... 

El  Paso  c  

Bnnle  c  

Fsnnere^UeT... 

Flatonlk  c  

Fort  Wcrtlie... 


2,009 
7,408 
1,862 
1,824 
2,070 
1,800 
1,518 
4,™ 
0,318 
2,618 
8.422 

42.638 
1,568 

11.807 
4,187 
2,870 
1.107 

15,906 
4,919 
1.866 
1.810 

26,686 


1,668 
8,878 
S06 
2,199 
1,8M 
810 
029 
4,887 
6,286 
1,446 
2,442 

38,067 
1,746 

10,068 
8,668 
2,025 
760 

10,386 
2,171 
1,008 
1,304 

28,076 


GaineaviUec... 
Galveatonc.,.. 

GateaTillec  

Georgetown  L . . 
GoldHiwaitot... 

Oonules  c  

GranbDTY  t  

Greenville  t  

Groeebeck  c. . . . 
HallettflvUlet.. 

Heame  t  

Henrietta  t  

Hlcot  

HUlsbcvtic  

Honey  Grove  c. 

Houston  c  

Hubbard  c  

HuDtsvllle  t  

Italy  t  

Itasca  T  

I  Jacksboro  t  

IJackwHiTUlec,. 


7.8r4 
S7.78B 
1,805 

«.;» 

1J82  . 
4,827 
1.410 
6,600 
].«* 
1,457 
8,1»  . 
1,614 
1.460 
5.JM6 
8,468 
44,683 

i,oae 

2,486 

1,061 
1^ 

i,ai 

1,6« 


Digitized  by  Google 


cities,  towu, 
villages,  «Dd 
bMoagbs. 


Jeffenon  c  

Kaafnini  e  

KemrlUet  

Ladcnikt.  

LaOnnge  c... 
lAinpsuaL.... 

Lsneiuter  t  

I^redo  c  

Utckhartt.  ... 
IiODKvieW  L  

LnflBot  

lAllngt  

SfeOregort  

HcKbuMTC... 

Mvllnt  

Ibnhsll  c  

Ifezlat  

HlneoUt  

XlmnlWeUBt. 
Nacogdocbca  c. 


1039 
TBXAS-CMIiuMl. 


Own*  VaMm. 


Popalstlon. 


igoo. 


1^ 

1,400 
MH 
8,107 
1,0*6 
18,480 
8,806 
3,fi01 
1,6«7 

t,4ffi 
4,848 
S,0(tt 
7,8U 
8,898 
1,1% 
8,048 
1^ 


1800. 


8,078 
1,888 
1.044 

765 
1,880 
8,408 

741 

1,188 

8,034 
5S» 

1,792 
774 

8,460 

8,068 

7jxn 

1,674 
1,388 
577 
1,188 


dUn,  towns, 
Tlll8eM,aiid 


NftTSSOU  t  

Hew  Bnnnfels  c 

OskCimt  

Orange c  

PaleetlDe  c  

Parte  c  

Plttsbnrgt  

Planot  

Oaanab  t  

Kookdslec  

Rockport  t  

Rockwall  c  

San  Antonio  c . . 
San  Marcos t.... 
ScIinlenlMwgt... 
Segoint.^..... 

Sbermanc  

SmithTitle  t  

StephenvUle  c. . . 
Sulphnr  Springs  t 


FopolaUoD. 


1000. 


8,867 
8,007 
8,890 
8,686 
8^ 
9,856 
1,788 
1,804 
1,061 
8,916 
1,168 
1,245 
68,881 
8,398 
1,140 
8,481 

ias4s 

8,677 
1,002 
8,086 


1800. 


8,8071 
1.008 
«.470 
8,178 
6,888 
8,864i 
1,808 

848 
1,*!7' 
1,606, 
1,069 

618. 
87,673 
S.88S 

816 
1,716 
7,885 

010 

900 
8,088 


Cities  town*, 
villages,  and 
boronglis. 


Taylor  t  

Traiple  c  

Terrell  c  

Texarkanac. . . . 

Srier  t  
valdet  

Van  AlstTiie  t. . 

Vernon  t  

Victoria  c  

Wacoc  

Waxahachlet... 
Weatberfordc. 

Weimar  t.  

Whlteeboro  t. . . 
Whilewrightt.. 
Wichita  Falls  t 
Wills  Ptdntt... 
Wolfe  CHtyt... 
Toaknmt  


Population. 


1000. 


4,811 
7,066 
6.330 
G,3S6 
8.069 
1, 
1,010 
1,003 
4,010 
80,080 
4,819 
4,786 
1,337 
1,248 
1,804 
8,460 
1,847 
1,649 
8,490 


UTAH. 


American  Fork  e 

Beaver  c  

Boontlfal  c  

BiMum  e  

Cadar  e  

B)duaimc  

Xoreka  e  

Falrvlew  c.  

FfllBore  Citr... 
OraotavHIe  c... 

Hcber  c  

Hjiiua  o« 
Xajivllto  e.  


8,788 
1,701 
1441 
8,899 
1,4IS 
8,866 
8,086 
1,119 
1,087 
1,066 
1,684 
1,088 

i,ne 


8,180 
007 


1,988 
844 


1,988 
**M8 


Lebi  City  

Logan  c  

Hanti  c  

ICercnr  c  

Monroe  t  

Moroni  c  

Mt.  Pleasant  c 

Nephic  

OgdenCltr.... 

PMk  Ctty  

Parowan  c. . . . 
Payaon  c  


8,719 

6,461 

4,006 

8,406 

1,090 

8,861 

1,097 

880 

1.884 

968 

8,878 

8,964 

8,806 

8,084 

16,818 

14,889 

8,769 

8,890 

1,089 

8,080 

8,186 

Pleasant  Orove  c 

Provo  City  

Richfleld  c  

Richmond  c  

St.  Oeorge  c  

Salt  Lake  City  . . 

Sandy  c  

Smithfleld  c  

Spanish  Forkc. 

Spring   

Sprinivillec  

Tooele  c  


9.400 
0,186 
1,909 
1,111 
1,600 
68,581 

i.oao 

1.494 
8,786 
1,135 
8,488 
1,800 


TBRMONT. 


Barre  e  

Baittm  V  

Ballowa  Falls  V . 
Bennlngttm  V . . . 
Brattleboro  v.... 
Bnrllngtooc.... 
Bssaz  Junction  T 
FUr  Haven  v.... 

Hard  wick  v  

Lndlow  V  

Lyndonvillev... 


8,448 
1,060 
4,887 
6,000 
6,897 
16,640 
1,141 
9,470 
1,884 
1,464 
1,874 


4,140 
778 
8,092 
8,971 
6,467 
14,590 


1,061 
000 


Hlddlebory  v . . . 

Hontpeller  c  

Morrisvllle  v. . . . 

Newport  v  

North 

Bennitigton  v, 

NorthOeidv  

Proctor  V  

Randolph  T  

Ricbford  t  


1,897 
0,260 

1.769 

4,160 

1,969 

1,974 

1,780 

1.474 

1,506 

1,888 

8,018 

1,640 

1,678 

1.U8 

1,108 

Rutland  c  

St.  Albans  c... 
St.  Jobnsbory  v 
SprloElleld  v.... 

Swanton  v  

V'erfiennee  c. ... 
W&terbnry  t... 

Windsor  v  

WInooaklv...... 

Woodstock  v.. . 


11,490 
0,889 

^oeo 

8,040 
1,108 
1,768 
1,697 

1.666 
a,7W 
1,884 


VXROraiA. 


Abingdon  t  

A]«zandrls  c... 

Ashland  t  

Basic  City  t  

Bedford  City  t . . 

Berkley  t  

Bis  Stone  Gap  t. 

Pistol  c  

Boena  Vista  c... 
Cape  Charles  t... 
Obarlotteeytlle  c. 
diftoaForjiet.. 
Covington  t .  ... 

Crewe  t   

Cnlpeper  t.  

BanvDIec  ..  ... 

Emporia  t  

Fklbchnrcht... 
Fannvlllet... 
FmikUnt... 


1,800 
14,688 
1.147 
1,870 
2,416 
4.988 
1,617 
4,979 
2.388 
1,010 

0.  440 
3.218 
2,950 

1.  aao 

1,018 
16,610 
1,087 
1.007 
8,471 
1,148 


1,074 
14,880 
948 


2,697 
8,899 


8,902 
1,044 


6,691 
1,792 

701 

887 
1,610 
10.805 
1;  " 

798 
8.4OI1 

8751 


Fredericksburg  c 
Front  Royal  t. . . 

Orsluun  t  

Hampton  t  

Harrbonborg  t. . 

Leesbarg  t  

Lexington  t  

Lnrav  t  

Lyncnbarg  c  

Manchester  c. . . . 

Marion  t  

Hartinsvlllet... 
Newport  News  c. 

Norfolk  C  

Petereborg  c  

Phoebns  t  

Pocahontas  t. . . . 
Fortsmoatb  c. . . 
Pulaski  t  


8,068 
1,006 
1,654 
8,441 
8,591 
1,613 
3,903 
1,147 
18.891 
9,7!5 
8,045 
2,3&( 
19.685 
40.624 
21,810 
8,004 
2,789 
17,487 
8,818 


4,628 

808 
1,031 
8,618 
8,799 
1,060 
8,059 
1,386 
19.700 
0,^ 
1.651 


4,449 
84.671 
22,080 


8,968 
13,908 
8,119 


Radford  c  

Richmond  c  

Roanokec  

Salem t...  .... 

SaltvUle  t  

Scottsville  t.... 
Shenandoah  t. . 
Smithlield  t.... 
^onth  Boston  t. 

Stannton  c  

Suffolk  t  

Tazewell  t  

Vinton  t  

Warrentont.,.. 
West  Point  t. . . 
WiDIameborg  c 
Winchester  c... 
Woodstock  t. .. 
Wythevillet... 


3,844 
85,060 
21.406 
8.412 
1,091 
1.848 
1.2SU 
1.885 
1,861 
7,889 
3,827 
1,096 
1,438 
1,627 
1,307 
8,044 
6.161 
1,069 
8,008 
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WASHIMOTON. 


CltlM,  tOWM, 

Tilllg»,uid 
bosongtu. 


Aberdeen  t. . . . 
AnacorteB  t . . . 

B«nard  c  

Bl«iaec  

Bndcley  t  

Centnlitt  c  

Cbehftlie  c...  . 

CotfKx  c  

Comopoliit.. 
Dttvenport  t  . . 
Dayton  c  


1900. 


8.74 

i.4;fl 
4.S68 

l,5W 

1,014 
1.600 
1,775 
3,121 
1,004 
1,000 

l.Vf! 


1890. 


CltkB,10WBt, 

villages,  sad 
borongbs. 


i.tas: 

1,191 
1.173 


1^ 

Sf*7\ 

soft] 


Bmett  c   

norhaveti  c  

Hoqaiam  c  

Mmleeano  1  

ML  Vi'mon  t  

N«w  Wbateotn  c 
ISarib  Yaldma  c. 

Olyiiiula  c  

Port  Angclea  c, . 
Port  Tonnseod  c 
PuBiutac  


i9oa 


7.888 
4jm 
2,608 
1,1H 
1,190 
6,S31 
8,154 
4,0»3 
K.821 
8,443 

L,aoe 


MO. 


TiUage«,ud 


i.<ffi 

779 


4A» 


<SS8 
860 


PayallDp  c  

iU|)iiblic  c  

EoBljn  t  

SeBttle  c  

Saoboinii^h  c  

Spokane  c  

Stellacoom  t  

Tacctna  c  

Va«couver  e  

WailBbnrgG  

WallawalUc... 


tiai, 

1015 

sr,n4 

4.00« 

1.011 
io,ou 


WB8T  VIHQINXA. 


ADfitcd  t  

Ben  wood  c. , . . 

Blucficld  c  

BackbannoR  t. 
Central  City  t. 

Ceredo  v  

(.'harleston  c.  . 
Charles  Town. 
Clarksburg  t.. 

Davis  t  

Etktna  t  

Fairmont  c  

Grafton  c  , 


i,oeo 

4,511 
4,A14 
1,5811 
1.560 
l,2r9 
11.099 

s.aes 

4,050 
f,S91 
8.016 

b,m 


1,775 

1,403 


e,742 
a,S87 

s,ooe 

018 

787 

8,169 


Onyandot  t   

Htntonc  

HnntiaKtOD  C... 

Keyaert   

Keyetone  t  

McMecben  t  

Mannlneton  t, .. 
MarUnaoorg  t. . , 
MonoQgabf. .... 
Monttiomery  t. . . 
Horgantown  t. . . 
Moundsville  c. . . 
New  CunJwrd  t 


1.4S0 
3.788 
11.Ba 
»,596 
1.068 

i,m 

1,681 
7.664 
1,786 
l,6&t 
1,8» 


10.108 
8,165 


4»r 

eo6 
7,m 


1,011 

MOB 


New 

MartinSTille  I 
Parkersbnrgc. . 

Piedmont  t  

Pfrint  PleaBBtit  t. 
Ravenawood  t. .. 
Sbepherdetown  t 
Slfitcrsvllle  c. 

Thomaat  

Wellsbuigc. 

Weetgn  t  

Wb«^lngc... 


IJXB 

11.M3 
1115 

i.crr4 
1.1m 

2,979 


WISCONSIN. 


Algoma  c  

Almac  

AntfKO  c  

Applcton  G  

ArcatUa  v  .... 

Ashland  c  

Angtuta  c  

Bamboo  e  

Barron  c  

Bayfield  v  

Beaverdam  c  . . . 

Iteloil  c  

Berlin  c  

Black  Klv.FallBC 

Bowobel  c  

Brodhead  c  

Burlington  c. ... 

Cedarburgc  

Chilton  c  

Chippewa  Falls  c 
Ciintonville  c  , , , 

Columbus  c  

Cudaby  v   

Cumlwrland  c. .. 
DarllnKton  c . . . . 

Delavan  c  

Depere  c  

Dodgcvillee  

Dnrand  c  

Eaa  Clairec  

EdgertoD  c  

Blkbom  c  

Ellsworth  T  

Elrny  c   

Erannvillc  c  

Fyiniiluiore  v,... 
Food  dn  Lac  c  . . 
Fort  Atkinson  c. 
Fountain  City.., 

Olenwood  c  

Greater  Orai>d 
Rapids  G 


4.493; 


Orwn  Bay  c . . . . 

Hartford  e  

Horkon  c  

Hudson  c  

Janesvilte  c  

Jefferson  c  

Kankauua  c  

IKenoeha  c  

Kewaunee  c  

jKilboum  Clly  v. 

La  Crosse  c  

I  Lake  Gene\-a  C. 
iLako  HillsT.... 
iljuicaeterc  ..  .. 

;Lodi  V  

iMadisoBG  

Manitowoc  c. .. 

Marinette  c  

Mar«hfleldc  

MauBton  c. ..  

l.Mayvillec  

,  .Med  ford  c  

lAtennsha  c  

Menominee  c — 

Merrill  c  

iMilwaukee  c.... 

Mnndovi  c  

'Monroe  c  

INecLHlab  v  

Neetiah  c  

Neillsvillec  

Xew  Lisbon  c. . . 

New  I>)ndon  c  . . 
I  New  Richmond  c 

No.  HilwaMkoev 

OcoDomowoc  c. 
lOconto  c  

(>mro  V  

Onalaska  c  

lOehkoehc  

Phillips  c  

iPlattevUlec  


18,6ftl 
1,633 
1,870 
3.859 

18.185 
2,S84 
5,115 

11.606 
1,773 
1.181 

3,585 
1,887 
2,4081 
1,068 
1«,164 
11,^6 
1&19& 
5,240 

i,n8 
:.8i5 

1,758 
5,589 
5,655 
B.537 
285,315 

i.soe 

a,SC7 

5,(64 
2,1M 
1^4 
S,74S 
1,631 
1,019 
2,880 
5,646 
1,856 
1,868 
28.284 
1,1 


»,0«9 
1,206 

i.aM 

10,836 
2,287 
4,667 

^ss^ 

1,216 
961 
BsOM 
S.S07 
1,0S8 
1,548 
736 
13,486 

7,no 

11,523 

a,4so 
i,»tt 

1,1% 

1,193 
4,681 
5,40) 
6,800 
904,468 
503 

i,7oe 

1,9IS 

.920, 
t,«0, 
1,406 

4,219: 

l,«8i* 
1*87 
22,B»; 


iPlymoathc 

iPtfftage  c  

Port 
I     Waahlncton  c 
PralrledaClileti  c 

Prescott  c  

I  Princeton  T  

Racine  c  

■  Rcedsburgc  

'Kbinelander  c. . . 

iRice  Lakec  

iRlcblandOeMerc 

Wpan  c  

RtrcT  Falls c... 

Seymour  c  

Shawano  c  

.Sheboygaii  c.... 
Sheboyf^ 
I  Falls  V 

iShullsboiK  c ■ 
;So.  HllwaokM  c. 

Sparta  c   

ISpriDg  Valley  t. 

Htanleyc  

Stevens  Point  c . 

StougbtOQ  c  

Sturgeon  Bay  c. . 

SnpeHor  c  

Tmaah  c  

Tomahawk  e . . . . 

Two  Rlren  C  

Vlroqna  c  

Waterloo  T  

Watcrtown  e.... 

WankMbac  

Waupaca  c  

Waopna  c  

WauBan  c  

WaawatoaBG-... 
West  Bend  c... 
Wblte*at«rc ... 
WlnneommeT... 


&,45» 

8.019 
8,232 

i,oet 

1.3CB 
20.102 
2,225 
4.908 
8,0a 
2,321 
1.818 
SM6 
1.026 
I,86S 
21.962 

1,301 
1,S50 

&.3at 

3.555 

I. Oil 

2,8*7 
9,^i 
3,431 
8. 

SI  .on 

9. 
2,291 

3. 
1.1 
1,1 
8." 
7.41 
2,% 
*A 

1 

2,119 

a.r 
1.0 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne  c  

Evanaton  c  

Green  River t... 


14,087 

11,090 

8,907 

6,888 

2.110 

1,91ft 

8,817 

2,839 

1.861 

723 

Rock  Springs  c. 
Sbaridaac  
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